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PREFACE. 


D EATH has once again robbed the Cambridge Medieval History of 
its senior Editor. Dr d T R. Tanner devoted to it those qualities 
of sober judgment and organising ability which bad already distinguished 
him in no administrative sphere; he maintained relations with the various 
contributors on the most friendly basis; and, besides, his obvious gifts os 
a historian, lie had a keen eye for those small corrections m style and 
punctuation which often add so much to the ease of the reader. Hu name 
still appears on the title page, for he had read the proofs of must of the 
chapters in this volume, and of some of them in their final form. In his 
last illness he continued to read them and to send them back with his 
unvarying punctuality, up to a very few days before lus death* His 
fellow-editors mourn the loss of their distinguished colleague and close 
personal friend. 

We have also to deplore the deaths of two of the contributors to this 
volume. Mr Edward Armstrong had carefully revised the manuscript of 
his chapters for this and the succeeding volume. Professor P. J. Rluk 
had only completed the first part—the narrative of events — of his chapter 
on Germany, MTS-ISIH. In this he hud included the Italian expedition 
fff Henrv VII, though it had already been described in Chapter I, His 
itrongdesire to retain this in his chapter, rut essential to the completeness 
of hi* story, was expressed in a letter written shortly before hi* death 
and ha* naturally been respected by the editors We are deeply indebted 
to Professor W. T. Waugh, who at diort notice not only wrote the second 
part of Professor Blok** chapter blit also compiled the bibliography. 

In the maps we were fortunate in again obtaining the assistance of 
Mr G, it. Crone, with the exceptions of Germany and East Central 
Europe, fur which we have to thank Professor W. T. Waugh and Pro¬ 
fessor A. Bruce Boswell. The bibliographies have once more been in the 
competent hands of Mr C, C\ Scott* and we are greatly indebted to him 
for the accurate and skilful labour he has expended upon them. Finally, 
Miss Maris ha* been responsible for the index, and by her extreme care 
and thoroughness has supplied us with a number of important corrections. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The seventh volume of the Cambridge Mediei al 3i&t<xr$ covers* roughly 
speaking* the fourteenth century, and this period of time forms without 
undue straining one of the compartments into which the Middle Ages 
arc convenient!v divided. It is a testimony to the naturalness of this 
division that we take up the events in France, Germany, and Fmgland 
at an earlier date (1270* 1273, and 1272) than the fortunes of Italy and 
the Papacy* for the former entered earlier on the late medieval stage of 
their political development than did the latter. The feudal age, we may 
say with some over-accentuation* lias for them merged into the age of 
chivalry- The change marks indeed ail improvement, but not improve¬ 
ment unalloyed. There is also a decadence* not >o much retrogression* 
but that ossifying of regnant ideas which are slowly lasing their vitality* 
which draw their life not from present needs mid hopes but from past 
aspirations, whose fulfilment men no longer expect but cm whose claims 
they are content to pay a decent percentage in the pound, A cotie of 
rules succeeds vague enchanting ideals; legal subtleties overlay the broad 
principles of law; the ardent enthusiasm which led the early friars 
to u follow naked the naked Christ,’" and gave birth to the ideal of 
Sir Galahad, has given way to a more practicable achievement. This was 
natural if only owing to the wide dillusion of these ideals; the many 
adapted the ideals of the heroic few to workaday circumstances, and 
while the ideals remained on the whole beneficent, their edect grew ever 
less and their weaker elements, one might say their narrowness and arti¬ 
ficiality, grew ever more prominent. 

Something of the same fixity of ideas under a disguise of change may 
be detected ill the strictly political sphere. Internal peace and good and 
efficient government by means of strict royal supervision of the feudal 
fabric of society had been the aim of the political leaders of the last two 
centuries; to be anti-feudal was not in their thought Their successors 
followed the same aim and elaborated, remedies on the same principle 
with undefeated perseverance. In their efforts to perfect and complete 
they devised much that was new and that was to lx? fruitful in later 
times, but in their experiments the feudal conception was predominant. 
The novel ferment in these creations drained* hut did not break the 
feudal mould which contained them. 

New ferment indeed there was. The rise of the bourgeoisie in the 
towns, the steady increase of free peasants in the countryside, the multi¬ 
plication and the grievances of the employees of the manufacturers, the 
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fagrmcy of and administrative ahur**, th* contra^b of 

utter poverty and extravagant splendour In the capitek and prinrelv 
ea.stle^ t the very growth of literacy which cslended knowledge, the 
quickening couadonsiiEss of national divergence and antipathy, the uni- 
vepsal disaster of the Biftck Death and the more local horrors of the 
Hundred \ ears" Wur, and finally the spectacular scandal of the Great 
Schism, all thrae could not fail of effect on men s minds. The age is one 
of stirring and striving: pea^int and artisan heat tempestuously |f | fl 
vain on that firmly-built society; kings and notiles wrestled for the con¬ 
trol of the State; isolated thin ken discussed the theory of the Church 
and sowed the seeds of the future. Hut as yet the old foundations were 
too strong to be shaken. The century end* with Church and Feudalism 
and the accepted philosophy of life standing where they did. But they 
had provided no real remedies for current ilk and needs; they hud only 
liaffled opposition; and the opposition they crushed or over-rode was 
confusedly or unconsciously germinating those new ideas w hich distinguish 
modern from medieval times. 

Nowhere can the mace (Kilittctd side of this restless fermentation be 
more clear] v shewn tlian in the rival kingdoms of France and England. 
Their development runs parallel, alike in their broadest characteristics, 
contrasted in their narrower hut deeper peculiarities. They w ere the most 
advanced of feudal monarchies, the countries where the feeling of iiatioii- 
ality, in spite «r provincial particularism, hail must nearly coalesced with 
loyalty to the State. Each at the beginning of this period was a congeries 
of feudal jurisdictions controlled by a centralising national kingship. 
Against tile freer feudal franchises of France may 1 m- set the greater 
share of the feudal class in the English royal administration. In the age 
of Edward I and Philip the Fair they are seen under the influence of a 
movement which bis strong similarities in both. This is the movement 
to Iwrvest the fruits of the previous unifying process, to systematise and 
extend the royal bureaucratic control of the State, to make the king's 
governance c ®® c ^ ve * Vhus in both the central government is elaborated 

and nun]find; it is a documentary <ige, where a host of busy clerks exercise 
ivmtrol and harden routine by voluminous record and sedulous red-tape. 
Alike in both, although with a different past and divergent tendencies, 
these kindred bureaucracies spread their tentacles over the life of the 
realin. In this encroachment the ideal of better, sounder government 
took an active share. Edward I arid Philip the Tall were reforming, 
legislating, codifying king*: they legislated to redress grievances, t„ 
formulate custom, to provide better method and better law. And in the 
endeavour to bring home their government to their subjects, they insist 
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nn personal touch and gather their people round them in national as¬ 
semblies, the English Parliament and the trench States General. That 
they thus confirmed incidentally the representative principle has perhaps 
more importance for the future than for their own day. What in their 
own time meant most was that the never complete and then declining 
isolation of fief and town found the main avenue of the future thus com¬ 
pletely barred. Isolation might continue but there was contact always 
in one direction, that of the central power. A national or State adminis¬ 
tration liad become the reigning political conception. 

'Hie second movement, earlier (as thirteenth-century history prescribed} 
in England, later in France, was the natural sequel, Political strife con 
centrales not on the endeavour to escape from the authority of the State, 
but on that to control it, if not completely, yet in certain wide spheres 
of its activity. It was the feudal nobles, the aristocracy, who took the 
lead in England, and their aim wan, it may lie said, to make the king 
the representative, almost the instrument of their class. The abuses of 
a cumbrous administration, of greedy officials, of inconsequent royal 
caprice gave them a perennial cause to champion. The king resisted with 
all his energies and worked constantly for the sole direction of the State. 
The vicissitudes of the conflict, which contributed to the formation of 
the English constitution, are told iu this volume. Here it need merely 
be said that Edward III won a personal victory only by hiking the nobles 
into subordinate partnership; that his French wars ended by giving them 
local predominance and armed forces, under the name of livery and 
Maintenance, more dangerous than the obsolete feudal service, while 
reUining the spirit of feudalism: that the Keepers of the Peace ruled 
the districts in which they were country gentry. When Richard II 
challenged the nobles in his attempt at despotism, the system of partner¬ 
ship between king and lords took formal shape as the “Lancastrian 
experiments 

One expedient of the Edwards, which had many precedents, had been 
to endow their sons and increase their ow n hold nn the nobility by raising 
them through marriage or grant to be the greatest nobles of the land: 
and this led under Richard li to the baronial instinct of control being 
strengthened by schemes of rival princes for the crown and complicated 
by endless family feuds. The same system of appanages prevailed also in 
I* ranee, and takes the leading place in the era of factious discontent 
which supervened on the death of Charles the Wise. Like 1 Oleaster, 
Gloucester, and York in England, Burgundy, Anjou, and Orleans in 
France fought for and round the crown, and exploited justifiable dis¬ 
content and strivings for reform. In France, as in England, the period 
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of baronial control was dominated by selfish princes and feud-ridden 
partisans. Monarchy based on feudal ideals was breaking down, and 
those ideals could not bring to birth a successor to it. Feudalism itself 
was old, 

In no feature of" fourteenth-century society U the working of centralising 
monarchy on feudal institutions and on conditions increasingly non-feudaJ 
better seen than in the development of the assemblies known ns Estates, 
They were strictly feudri! in origin, for they took their rise in the obli¬ 
gations of vassalage; but they soon outgrew the merely feudal conceptions. 
Already hi the thirteenth century, they shew a grouping of men irt 
classes, not in the older feudal hierarchy; in the fourteenth century, the 
nobles, the ecclesiastics, and the bourgeois of a nation or province furm 
in these assemblies separate “Estates," divided by their profession, their 
occupation, from one another. Even in the abnormal “Commons 7 ' of 
England, the alliance of the Knights of the Shire with the Burgesses 
reposes on the fact that the “Knights” represent the freeholders of the 
Slum bound together by their common function uf misers of crops and 
herds and disregarding the feudal tenure which diversitied them. Thus 
the truly medieval society of groups received its latest and widest embodi¬ 
ment, The group covered the kingdom or province; it wa* based on the 
essential function of its members; but these groups were still in separate 
layers; they assumed a feudal class And government; and the measure of 
their eventual unsuccess was the measure of their mutual lack of harm nay, 
the dissideuce of the feudal and lion-feudal layers. Save in England their 
future growth was compromised by the feudal mould in which they 
grew. True national solidarity and individual allegiance to the State 
were to iind their litter school in the absolute monarchies of a later day. 

If we turn to Germany , the scene seems changed. There the rcntrelised 
monarchy of the feudal type, we may say, had never arisen. On the 
contrary, the (to over-state ft little) half pre-feuda] kingship had collapsed 
with the lichens taufen, and the Golden Bull of Charles IV seems like a 
raft of gilded wreckage, there the parti culanst nobles, save in spasmodic 
efforts of the new College of Electors, made tin attempt to control a 
central government which barely existed. Their efforts, like those of the 
Free Cities, were bent towards local predominance. Bui here, too, the 
feudal spirit shewed its inability to construct. The teeming resources of 
Germany were spent in insensate rivalries and the shifting pursuit ot 
endless, incoherent petty internsts, Even in the just-emerging State of 
Switzerland the common interest and character, which did indeed load to 
its creation, are almost hid in the liewildering thicket of the hroils of 
town and country, valley and pkin, jjeasant and noble, burgher and 
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artisan. Oun indeed might be in labour* bu L its child* the Swiss nation, 
was jet unborn. 

Perhaps the must striking feature of funrfeenth-century Swiss history 
is that here the peasant class won a permanent victory over the feudal 
rulers* and it may be that this was because their grievances mid aims 
were inure apolitical” than economic ur social. But all over the West 
tiie peasants and their congeners, the w orkmen of the towns* w ere seething 
with like tempestuous desires and struggling to divert the current of 
-social evolution into a new' channel. Much might be duo to that change 
for the worse in the general condition of the peasant described in 
Chapter XXIII, much to the unprecedented phenomenon of manu¬ 
facturing towns crowded with stinted workfolk. The wasteful horrors of 
the Hundred Years' War and the countless feuds, the misery and the 
opportunities of the recurrent Black Death were subordinate incitements. 
But something must also be allowed, sporadically if not everywhere, to 
the power to plan and organise given by the driblets of increasing civili¬ 
sation that felt to the share of the workfolk. They had their orators, 
their propagandists, and statesmen even. 

The Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 in England was the briefest and least 
recurrent of these efforts; we may goes* the grievances were less and 
already diminishing* The Jacquerie of France in the mid-century was 
fiercer in its rage at oppression anti at the splendid incompetence of 
chivalry to defend the countryside from the terrible ravage of the Free 
Companies and the English. It ended* as it began, in despair. It is 
significant of the distant future tiint the only remedy which emerged was 
the national armed monarchy directed by the secret counsels of Charles 
the Wist It is also significant that this wild revolt was contemporaneous, 
and in its immediate causes was allied with the unsuccessful attempt of 
the bourgeoisie, led by Etienne Marcel, to exert a degree of control over 
the royal government through the States General. The tide ruse, in short, 
against feudalised* chivalric monarchy and its hide-hound bureaucratic 
instruments, and was repelled. Something of the same course was visible 
in the Cabochinn movement of 1413; only here the lower bourgeoisie 
and the mob were predominant, and equally they failed. It was not Only 
coherence and steady co-operation that were lacking, but the experience 
and daily faculty to direct great affairs. 

These French movements, alt hough they hold the centre of the stage, 
are yet only pale and partial reflexes of the upheaval of the industrial 
populations of Western Europe in the fourteenth century, to be seen 
from Germany to Spain* Here, however, only its manifestations in Italy 
and the Netherlands can be touched upon; they were the most important, 
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and flu? must European; fur tin. 1 * towns were the ncrve-centri >+ the 
ganglia* of the commercial system of the West Two fundamental fads 
give the basis of the history of these trading towns from 1100 to 
1S5Q the continuous growth of their population and the like 

increase of their manufactures, of which the making of the varieties of 
doth always formed the staple, From these two causes arose the primitive 
capitalist, meidwit, employer, and banker; the thronging pettier traders, 
retailers, prnv3sioiiers s metal-workers,and the like,typical"small masters’"; 
and last, the multitude of wage-earners in the cloth-industry* Hie general 
rise of population and the ever-widening, securer commerce of these two- 
and-a-half centuries, of w hich the towns fumhsjj the clearest evidence, gave 
them their opportunity and indeed caused their existence. But the lion's 
share uf their prosperity w r ent Lu the earlier si rata of the town-population, 
the first in the field, and already in the thirteenth century the merchant 
and employer class were funning in Flanders 1 (to give the most wealthy 
district as an instance) jl narrow hereditary oligarchy, oppressive to the 
“small master^ and retailers, and exploiting without pity the mass of 
their employees, who were their subjects, their tenants* and almost help¬ 
lessly dependent on them for a livelihood, Such a state of things could 
not last. Defeated ridings were in the early fourteenth century followed 
by victorious revolution, of which the “Matins of Bruges"' ill 1502 may 
stand as an example. The general result was the erection of the stormy 
“democratic* 1 government of the meri^r# or gilds, jn which the ancient 
oligarchs formed but a small opposition, while the employee cloth-workers 
and the “domestic’" trades struggled for the mastery* and the Count of 
Flanders with hb nobles trimmed and tucked and warred to regain their 
authority. The democratic forces seemed irresistible m the towns* but 
there were fatal weaknesses in their constitution. First, each section 
within them fought only fur its own hand and its own supremacy: weaver 
hated fuller, smith, and cord wai tier. Only after years of civil strife and 
revolutions was something like nu uneasy* selfish partition of power at¬ 
tained, Secondly* these towns and gilds were at the last resort dependent 
on “great commerce,^ international exchange* which they could not 
control and did not understand To their disillusion, the gilxhtmen 
derived but little economic benefit from their predominance-. The Black 
Death and its sequels, if they put a stop to the growth of population, 
and raised wages temporarily, perhaps permanently, also diminished 
consumption in like measure. The metier* were incurably narrow and 
egoistic in external ua in internal politics and ecmioniiqs. Their one 

1 See *upra r VoL n*Ch*j*v xjv nod xv. The history of the leans of the Nether¬ 
lands from 12300 onwards will he treated lu VaL vijj. 
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remedy for failing commerce wjls privilege and rigid protection: the older 
meridian t oligarchies had aimed nt freeing and casing exchange: Inst the 
miiirnt blocked it—the retailer or employee was supreme. The towns 
thus had 03 ie Another and the countryside for their enemies; they thought 
only of monopolising their narrow local market. When the new large 
territorial power of Burgundy succeeded pcLty principalities, and curbed 
the rival German Hansa towns, and fa von red the new free port of Antwerp 
where merchants could congregate, the older towns with diminishing 
manufactures, engrossed and divided by local interests, wrere bound to fall 
into recalcitrant tutelage. The ki democratic” regime had ended in failure* 

The saline motives a* those that induced the revolution* in the Nether- 
lands worked also in North Italy, and here the best illustration i* found 
in the great mannfacturing and exporting city of Florence, whose very 
peculiarities make the essential facts more clear* In the first half of the 
fourteenth century Florence was under the sway of the Greater Arts, 
i m £, the m erchauts» in anu fact tirers, All d bunkc rs, They odm i tied the Leaser 
Arts, j.r. the retailers and small masters, to a subordinate partnership, 
and this, together with the alliance of the Papacy and the Kings of 
Naples, perhaps accounts for the later date of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment* But their exploitation of the workmen m the cloth-industry was 
almost ruthless os it w as in Flanders, and in the latter half of the century 
the bitter discontent of their victims exploded finally in the revolt of the 
Ciompi (167b). Brief mob-rule was succeeded by brief predominance of 
the Leaser Arts allied with the upper stratum of the workfolk* Yet 
their failure w^as more rapid than in Flanders. TTie banking centre of 
Europe could only be ruled and guided by a ring of the great employing 
merchant mid banking houses, and in 1685 a narrow oligarchy once more 
took the reins. When their own egoistic divisions caused their fall, it 
was not democracy but the “Tyranny* 1 of the greatest thinking house, 
the Medici, with the genius to win over and to favour the lesser folk, 
which* under republican forms, sureoeded to the rule of the State. 

The control of foreign trade, in short, was the mainspring of the pow er 
botli of the long-lived oligarchy of Venice, the less disciplined oligarchy 
of Florence* and the Medicean despotism. Elsewhere in North Italy, the 
solution of class - warfare and perhaps partially of the economic problem 
had been found in monarchy, which at least gave order and security. The 
Italian despot* hail a distant kinship to the territorial sovereigns of 
northern Europe; but these were firmer based on a nationalism which 
could unite classes and provinces in allegiance to the native prince* At 
the end of the Middle Ages the same sympathies and needs at length 
united Spain* 
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Twg great and long-continued dieters sliuuk both the politico] arui Hit! 
economic fabric nf the fourteenth centurv. the Hundred Yc&n* War and 
the Black Death, Neither of them created or perhaps much deflected the 
mam movements of the time, but they hastened incipient decay and 
stimulated natural growth. The war found France the most prosperous 
and the strongest realm in Europe; it left it poor and enfeebled, if ready 
to revive; feudalism was therein put to the fatal proof which in the long 
run made absolute monarchy inevitable. That monarchy was all the more 
national liecause the long war had acted ns a forcing house for the senti¬ 
ment of nationality already dearly in existence. Again, the war hastened 
and made more complete the transference of the line of the greatest 
trade-route eastwards from France to Central Germany: the fairs of 
Champagne become negligible; Augsburg and Nuremberg, to mention 
no others were now main links in the chain from the Mediterranean to 
the North- This factor cannot be neglected in the revivification of the 
intellectual life of Germany, and is one among the many causes uf the 
later Reformation. 

The effect of the Black Death on Eiiro|>e was at the same time more 
.suddenly impressive and cataclysmic and more lasting and subtly pervasive 
than that of the war. Its first progress was like the relentless advance uf 
n prairie lire, destroying and inescapable. Its way liail been prepared bv 
the silent unrecorded invasion of the Black Rat, which seems to have 
entered Europe, perhaps in the wake of the Crusades, in the twelfth 
century, and if we knew the distribution of the rat in the plague years 
we might partially account for the “ patchy " incidence of the Death. In 
any case the plague first fastened on the great Crimean grain port of 
Kaffu in i:4-M5, and thence spread through Constantinople to Sicily, Genua, 
And Provence in 1348. Before the year was out it was in England; by 
1350 it bud traversed Germany and Scandinavia. As was natural, it 
followed the trade-routes, and the rat-infested ship and barge were more 
deadly than the march of an army. The immediate mortal it "was terrible; 
it may have carried off one-third of the population in the three years of 
the first visitation. But perhaps more important for the future was its 
recurrence almost every ten years. Up to 1350 the population of Western 
Eu rope seems to have stead ily i nc reused. For perhaps a centu ry afterwards 
a kind of stagnation seems to prevail,and the renewed upward movement 
hardly begins till after the close of the Middle Ages. The consequence 
of the first mortality was a violent, if temporary, shock to the existing 
economic fabric of society, but it did not initiate a new. None the less, 
in conjunction with its periodical recurrence, this mortality increased 
permanently the strain on the old order of things, while it staved off for 
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long the modem problem of over-population, Its effect on the mentality 
of EurojM? see Hi's somewhat similar. There was the usual debase incut which 
follows great disasters. For a while men were more reckless, less dutiful, 
more callous and if the old enthusiasm* and demotion survived, we have 
the impression of a certain lassitude in their pursuit The shield and the 
rosary, already too conventional, were tun si died; revival tended to be 
revolutionary, and revolution to be iaeffectniL It is hard to speak with 
certainty on what is so intangible and obscure, hut if the Black Death 
hastened the decay of the old, it does not seem to have produced, even 
when it promoted, the new. 

Apart from the dubious repercussions of the Black Death* it ns an easier 
task to follow the evolution of medieval ideas in the slow transformation 
of the fourteenth century, for here men formulated their thought* in 
recognisable shape* It is easiest of all when then*? idea* were expressed in 
a living institution* the Church and its head, the Papacy* Here again we 
note the symptom* of the contemporary feudal monarchy displayed. The 
unitv of Christendom in it* hierarchical organisation remain* the dominant 
creed, hut it seems more of a fetter than a source of energy. (Her^xmtndi- 
*ation and over-rial Munition of control mark the Papacy at Avignon no 
less than the secular kingships* Tiny bring more abuses than they cure. 
There is a kind of restlessness in the fixity of the Church's method*, in 
the rigidity of its attitude* Talents und steal produce over-development 
in government, but neither produce nor are guided by new inspiration. 
Men revolve in vain in the circle of the past 

Nowhere is this clearer than in the final struggle between the Papacy 
in u captivity 11 at Avignon and the Empire* a dull epilogue to that splendid 
drama. Its material cause was the traditional dread felt by the absentee 
Papacy for the revival of thecorpsHike Empire In Italy; its cause in the 
realm of ideas was the Popes* desire to elaborate the doctrine of their 
“plenitude of power"” in the secular affairs of Europe. Boniface Mil* 
Clement V, and John XXII stretched the papd claims to the full. Yet 
they wore really defeated. Boniface VIII was mined by Philip the Fair; 
John XXII could not overthrow so mediocre an antagonist as l^ewia 
the Bavarian. And the claims end by being mere words; they cease to 
be a practical problem. 

More success attended the papal supremacy in things ecclesiastical. 
The Pope* 1 absolutism penetrated every cranny of the Church, and 
John XXII, the so-called “father of AimuteC enlarged and enforced 
the papal prerogative of provision to any benefice. Yet it was a Pyrrhic 
victory. Even when unresisted, the Popes Lad to use their providing 
power largely to gratify the national kings, and when they acted hide- 
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pin ideally they wen: liable to meet a steady resistance of delft v*, evasions, 
find defiance, 

A large part of till* resistance was due not only to the local or private 
right* and interests which were over-ridden by the uni verbid Poje, but 
also to the national feelings anil interest* which resented the exploitation 
by a foreign monarch- The Popes and their Curia ut Avignon were 
deliidtcly French, Eiiglislimni and Germans were reluctant to yield 
revenue and power in their own countries to a foreign and often an enemy 
Pope. This feeling spurred the English Pori lament to pass Acts of 
Provisoes and Praemunire, which gave a legal standing-ground to the 
King, comparable to the Popes’ Canon 1 -aw, and it nerved the German 
chapters to fight a long and losing battle The Great Schism » really 
its outcome. The national feeling of the Italians extorted the election of 
Pope I . rban V1, and it was French nationalism as well as 1;rban’te tyranny 
which led to the restoration of the Papacy to Avignon with Clement VIf, 
National and State interests dictated to Uio kings and rulers their choice 
between the rival Popes, and even the Council of Constance, inspired by 
the ideal of the unity of Christendom, cuuld only achieve reconciliation 
hy dividing itself into “Nations" and not treating its members as tLe 
single laxly of the Church. Meantime, us had been foreshadowed by 
Boniface \ Ill’s defeat by Philip the Fair, the supernatural prestige of 
the Papacy hod severely suffered. The rival Popes liad been mendicants 
for royal recognition; the seamless robe of Christ had been pitilessly torn 
in sunder; and the full demoralisation of the ecclesiastical organism tied 
been completed and been brought to light. Yet here, too, as etawhere, 
the forces of the ancient regime were still strong enough to Iwat buck 
heresy, schism, and revolution, whether doctrinal or national; it was 
the well of life which should rejuvenate themselves that they could not 
find. 

trom the idea so strictly embodied in one institution we turn to the 
more pervasive ideas, spiritual and intellectual, which were woven into 
medieval culture. It may he maintained that the fourteenth century 
opened with their defeat or at least their failure, like that of Papacy and 
Empire. 'Ihe inspiration of the Friars, along with the strange hopes of 
an apocalyptic millennium which we see in Dante^-themselves a recog¬ 
nition of the hopeless odds against success—faded away mid found no 
successor*. In like manner the philosophy of St Thomas Aquinas proved 
no final solution of the problem of the world, while the scholastic method 
anti the scholastic theme hod hardened into an orthodoxy of field arid 
subject, which heaped subtlety on subtlety, building up mid pulling down 
a stereotyped pack of cards. As with tile schoolman’s world, so that of 
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the knight seemed tu have reached its limits ami undo its l-fi-St discoveries. 
Chivalry, the ^mn of the knights ideals, hail become a code, a bulge of 
good form. Much of its charm and virtue might remain, but narrowly 
interpreted as the free iuasoe] ry of u special class, decked in the fantastic 
blazonries of its coat-armour, it had, become conventional and showy, a 
14 gilded pale 1 ' to keep the vulgar out which too frequently hedged round 
the vulgar within- Its most religious aspect was the crusading vow, and 
the ciUiSade hrul become an obsolescent fashion. Men took the cru^ as a 
knightly adventure due to their position, a kind of grniul tour; and all 
the statesmanlike efforts of the Popes to organise the defence of Eastern 
Christendom were failures. The iniquitous suppression of the Templars* 
themselves completely negligent of the object of their Order, was a 
revelation of the veering interest of the West. The wars of the Teutonic 
Order were but an incident in the spread of Germany beyond the Elbe 
and Vistula Yet the true .spirit, however enfeebled, was not dead, as the 
ill-supported Hospitaller* at Rhodes remained to testify. 

Still more static and routine-like was the ethos of the monks and friars, 
the protagonists of the ascetic ideal. The ancient ardour in Imth had in 
general died away, and left respectability at best. No doubt in earlier 
times corruption or tepidity had always found easy entrance into the 
dots ter, tend there had been periods of marked gene ml decadence* Rut 
these hail been followed by periods of enthusiastic revival, in which anew 
meaning had been given to the still expanding spirit of asceticism. The 
last and most original of these revival h laid been that of the Friars* Its 
aftermath hrul been the devoted missions among the Tartar*, jvs far as 
China, and elsewhere, which had their “theorist" in Raymond Lull, and 
their secular counterpart in the travels of the Folos, so incredible and so 
true L « Rut now that creativeness seemed spent. More especially after the 
Black Death, which depleted the ranks of the more zealous, a lethargy 
settled downi over convent and nionaslerv. It waa not so much corruption, 
although that was often flagrant and notorious, m sleepy, slack routine, 
the comfortable exploitation of endowments, w hich cluimcteriscd the ago. 
Fewer in numbers, often burdened with debt, aiming at the minimum 
necessary, the monks lost admiration, and even respect; the friars 
became self-indulgent catchpennies. No brilliant exceptions, no increase 
of supervision and goad mgs from above could excite any lasting llame 
from these {tying embers or recapture the popular veneration of old 
time*, 

Yet the fourteenth century is not merely that in which the feudal age 

* tX tnyra, VoL vi, HP- 47&j 7S& 

1 Skse rttprtij VoL V* Chap. xjc, and VaL vi p Chap, 
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moves slowly towards tLs setting; it is than in which the harbingers 
a^jear of the Renaissance and even very dimly of modem times. Some¬ 
times they move vainly to the nttach on the reigning system; much more 
often they undermine its embattled walls, or dig the foundations of a 
totally different structure, all the while believing they are loyal members 
of the garrison. Perhaps after ail they were, and would iuive saved it 
tiad they Ikcii allowed. What in their diverse ways these forerunners did 
was in one degree or another to cultivate new intellectual territory, to 
change the outlook on the old, to offer a new approach to life which 
could replace that w hich had laid its stimulating beauty trampled out by 
the thronging feet of generations. They were a product of the sucres 
of the earlier time. Comparative increase of security and opportunity, 
exemplified in the universities, had given men more personal freedom and 
wider es^rience. Justinian, Gratian, and Aristotle had aroused and 
(mined the critical and observing faculties, scholasticism had refined the 
reasoning powers, vernacular literature and architecture hiul strengthened 
the creative imagination and applied it to the real world of mind and 
matter men saw before them. And the real world at this critical moment 
of d iscovery was, one m ight say, i nevi tab!y “ nomin alis l." Each persoi i al i ty 
or phenomenon in it had to lje noted separately. The wiriest classification 
we can adopt for the piooeenr is that of individuality—not yet indi¬ 
vidualism—in themselves and in what tliey perceived. They dealt 
instinctively with each man or thing independently of their group ur 
compartment in the frame of society or the world. !t was not Dante’s 
worifI-scheme, so typically medieval, but his umubmergible personality, 
making him “his own party," his extraordinary power of observing arid 
creating separate human characters and events, his eye for the particu¬ 
larities of Nature, each object being seen as it exactly was at some special 
moment, that gave him his originality and made him the founder of 
modem literature L , 

An analogy to this is traceable in the new attitude to ancient classic 
literature w hich begins to appear in the persons of Petrarch and Boccaodo, 
the founders of the Ibdian Renaissance. Equipped with the same social 
inheritance as Dante in life and in education, with his achievement too 
before them, they were able to appreciate the classics in a new way, to 
view them not only as the repositories of wise sayings but aa personalities 
with individual traits and gifts existing in a past environment. 'Hie sense 
of historical jierspoctive.so Jong lost, began at last to revive. Dante had 
studied Virgil, not only for tags and learning to be fitted into Imitative 

1 hi this evolution the Bullish t-’himcer take® i place, reminhuenl of both DarUe 
am] Hoqiiacdo. 
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Latin s but for the refinements of style, for reflection on human life* for 
insight into Nature and emotion to be emulated in the new language of 
Italian. So docs Petrarch hold personal dialogues with Cicero and strive 
to realise from their works the dead authors he loved. For him and for 
Boccaccio was opened a new unhackneyed field of research with new 
treasures of thought and knowledge to be rifled, a new and sovereign 
clue to the study of life. Here woi a world to conquer* and here the 
human spirit could kindle once again to a move than youthful ardour, ll 
was no accident, but another aspect of the same revelation which made 
Petrarch the introspective singer of the Sofmeiw t piercing through the 
layers of conventional courtly love to the intricate core of his own heart; 
and made Boccaccio apply all the graces of hh classic diction to the 
portrayal of men and their manners and the ironic chances of life. A veil 
seemed to lx* withdraw n; no longer hid by the doctrines of the schools 
disguised by long-r^gnant platitudes, life spoke to them freshly; for them 
as for Virgil mtniem mortal in tangunt. And this, in terms of painting, is 
the discovery of Dante's contemporary* Giotto* 

When we look backward* Giotto does indeed begin n new age in the 
plastic arts, but in hi* own time be is only the most original and 
creative representative of a European development* The gradual increase 
of technical power over their several mediums was the common charac¬ 
teristic of the artists of the thirteenth md fourteenth centuries. Their 
art, unlike the Italians', might, as the Hundred Yens’ War continued, 
be on the way towards the exhaustion of the ideas, religious ot chivalric, 
which were its inspiration, but its aesthetic resources were gaining stilh 
The architect W progressed from the safe and stem solidity of latest 
ruuianesquc to the daring, high-strung energy and variegated, light-filled 
strength of full Gothic, The sculptor, and even in some degree the painter, 
could make supple foliage and drapery* lissome figures, whether animal 
nr human* and dramatic action. The faces lose their stolid glare* and 
become instinct with emotion; a statue can have an individual character, 
an instants expression, standing out amid its rivals and separate from the 
world it inhabits and suggests* 

It is curious to note the seamy side of this individuality in contemporary 
warfare. The age of systematic chivalry with ib conventions and its 
breeding, slave of the accolade* is also the ngc of Free Companies and 
single ail venturers owning no law but personal ambition and profit. 
Theirs was a Wren freedom, but their Italian analogue, the tyrant, was 
mure creative, for in the tyrannies there was evolved the non-class State, 
w here men could count for their persona] qualities unconditioned by their 
status. These premature principalities and tile republics which existed 
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beside them found a still more premature philosopher in Marailinof Padua, 
in whom sceptical criticism and a direct reading from Italian life under 
the guidance of Aristotle produced a personal originality which antici¬ 
pated the theories and methods of the nineteenth century. 

The new tendencies, the new originality were also to bo seen, however 
muffled in the frock and the gown, in the religious life of the time. It 
is surprising to find amid monastic lethaigy and institutional petrifaction 
that the individual somehow shakes himself free mid asserts his inde¬ 
pendence We meet the heyday of the mystics. Whether recluse as in 
England, evangelistic and propagandist as in Germany, social as in Italy, 
the keynote of this mystical movement, alike in Eckehart, Tauter, and 
Groote, Juliana and Etichard Itolle, and St Catherine of Siena, was the 
immediate search of the individual soul for God. It hail its forms of 
accessive heresy; but it was the obedient revolt from the stereotyped 
routine of passable salvation which had the greatest future significance. 
A crowd of deeply religious natures were patently thinking from and for 
themselves; they coincided with, they did not follow orthodoxy. With 
IV yd if this individuality entered scholasticism and the discussion of the 
organisation of the Church, In method and in training Wvelif was a Inter 
schoolman, treading the common round. But in his speculation and 
doctrine lie too dunged the venue, Christian doctrine had from 1100 to 
130U steadily grown legalised. The hntitia of St Augustine, the condition 
of salvation, had come to mean loyal and legal membership of the 
organised universal Church. Now WyeHf interpreted watitm w ethical 
righteousness in direct relationship with the will »f God; it was this alone 
which really counted. The singer is once more the man who can sing, not 
the formally appointed precentor in the legal institution. Thus it was 
natural that Wyclif should follow Marsillo in denying the validity of the 
existing government of the Church; natural, too' that he should be the 
father of the scheme to place tile Law of Gnd, by which ethical right¬ 
eousness ™ determined, in the hands of the laity by the translation or 
the Bible into tht b vulgar toitgue, 

T he individuality, which, with its corollaries of thought, appears in 
tins* scattered group, was the beginning of the evolution towards 
modern times, but in CHH) it had neither developed clearly nor penetrated 
very far into society as a whole. The same may be said of the other 
portents of change, and the fact makes the fourteenth century only the 
commencement of a transitional age. The soil trembles under ‘the feudal 
and ecclesiastical edifice; there are fissures and sudden landslides; but 
the old order still keeps intact and solid, as if U hail been built tor eten.it v. 
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CHAPTER I 


ITALY IN THE TIME OF DANTE 

No higher tribute could be paid to Dante than to give his name to an 
age ridi hi famous men, the age of Boniface VIII and Henry VII, of 
Can Grands della Si-aln and Robert of Anjou, V et it is no misnomer, fnr 
every one of them recalls a line of the Contmcdi^ and, if the discredited 
exile hail no influence ujjon his age in life* he has done much to keep its 
memory flesh in history. Dante himself would not have Ijcen content 
with this. He was no mere man of letters; he had plunged eagerly into 
politics. Yet all his efforts in public life seemed doomed to failure. His 
priomte of two months led to exile of over twenty yean;; his outspoken 
protest against Florentine aid for an unjust papal war was beaten; his 
embassy to Boniface VII I, if indeed lie served on it* found no friendLv 
hearing; he early broke from all his fellow-exiles to form a one-man party. 
In polities misfortune even dogged his pen. His /Jf Allontirchhi failed of 
it js practical purpose* and seemed to have died still-horn; his letters to the 
Italian cardinals in conclave at Carpenlnts, calling for an Italian Pope 
with his seat at Koine, brought no response; he died in humble employ¬ 
ment at a small Romagnol court, and that of the Guelfic party. 

Dante's career then, m a man of action* which ho would fain have been, 
was failure unrelieved. And yet no man, not even Viliam, has so impressed 
himself upon the history of his age, and that without his writing a line 
of history. Consciously or unconsciously the celebrities mentioned in the 
Commalm are still classified under the categories hi which he placed 
them. Emperors, kings, and Popes, ambitious despots and factious 
republicans, are all labelled for posterity* If a very small percentage is 
allotted seats in Paradise, the result is appropriate to an age of even 
peculiar violence, lust, and fraud. The mummified A' Mtmardiia has 
become for political science the subject of constant study; the Conviviu is 
ransacked for scraps of historical information; the Letters are document* 
of reai historical interest No reasonable man would read the story of the 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries without hh Dante within 
reach. 

The period covered by this chapter begins approximately with the year 
1289* in which the youthful Dante is said to hare fought in the victory 
of Campaldirto, and it ends within a year or so of DaxiteV death. Il> 
history' is confuted by the number of independent States, small or large, 
each working out its own solvation or its ruin. A certain unity is 
preserved by the close relation between the Angevin house' at Naples, 
the Papacy, and the Guelf republic at Florence. Florence, indeed, gives 

1 


c. h im. b- vol. viz. cn. i. 


2 


State of Italy 


a. centre to most of the Tuscan cities comprised in the Gudfic league to 
which even Siena, her traditional GhibeUine rival T during this period 
tidong^, hut to cost and west she has persistent foes in Arczso and Pisa. 
Within the Papal States, Ferugia, Bologna, and the lords of Ferrara have 
their independent story- In Lulu hardy, Milan and Verona seem destined 
to be predominant powers under their respective dynasts, though Pavia 
from ancient jealousy and Padua fmm its republicanism and wealth have 
to be reckoned with. Between the expansive powers Milan and Verona, 
with its satellite Mantua, lay a group of cities usually Guelfic but 
always quarrelsome. Brescia, a city of refuge for the plain, had access tu 
Alpine pastures and northern commercial routes. Cremona controlled the 
northern, and Fincerasa the southern* bank of the Po, with custody of the 
historic Emilion rood. Further south from Parma led the route across 
the Apennines into Liguria mid Tuscany, and was of high interest in the 
history of despotism even to the nineteenth century. Modena and Ueggio 
were noteworthy as Imnes of contention between Bologna and Ferrara, 
with the Ghi belli tie powers hungrily on the watch. Tlie Piedmontese 
cities vacillate between Milan and the house of Anjou, which might have 
dominated western Lombardy but for its chrome preoccupition with 
the recunquest of Sicily. Events in Venice and Genoa might in common 
parlance Ijc described as sideshows, &o far os continental Italy is con- 
earned, though each fora time became the centre of acute general conflict 
Petrarch described them later os the two eyes of Italy, whose duty it was 
to watch her eastern and her western seas, hut their invariable aim was 
rather to blind each other. 

The Guclf and GhibeUine struggle was continuous, but in inter-Stfite 
policy the cleavage was more distinct in Tuscany than in Lombardy and 
the adjoining papal fiefs, such us Bologna and Ferrara, Dante was nearly 
accurate in stating that every city had war within its walk, but strong 
hereditary despotism was serving as a check on internal faction. The 
dynast may be Guelf or G hi belli lie; either of the two may rest on the 
people or the nobles. Dante makes Lhe demagogue despot play the 
tribune Marcellos in every city; even little Assisi could claim a thorough¬ 
going tyrant When in large cities despots do not exist, the government 
is compelled, as in Florence and Genoa, to submit to a foreign protector¬ 
ate. Pud hr mi Bologna struggle for HO-caUed liberty, but the shadow 
of despotism is already falling,. Ebcwberc immunity U only due, os 
in Genoa, to equality in lighting force between the contending family 
group. The republican polity was in process of being played out, Venice 
alone belying the general rule. 

The advent of the Emperor Henry VII is a landmark in the confused 
history of the age. Here at least principles were involved. Philip IV had 
tested the power of national monarchy against Rome, but now the two 
universal sovereignties, both claiming divine origin, came into collision 
in the garden of the Empire, the old familiar ground. As in ancient 



The War of the Vespers 
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Athens temporary local ailments determined in the great plague, so in 
Italy loco] disorders were merged in one general conflict, which gave some 
unity to the history of three years. 

After Henry’s death the two chief Lombard dynasties again follow 
their respective lines of expansion, while Venice still nurses her wounds, 
A revival of Ghibellinisru once more sets all Tuscany ablaze. The house 
of Anjou still casts lingering glances upon Sicily, w hile its princes and 
mercenaries are reluctantly dribbled into the Tuscan conflict The period 
ends with a customary civic fight at Genoa, w hich becomes ft focus for nil 
contending powers, Lombard, Neapolitan, nnd Tuscan, the Avignon 
Papacy, and even the Sicilian king. The fate of Genoa was, indeed, of 
supreme importance to every maritime power in the western Mediter¬ 
ranean, and to the dominant State beyond her northern frontier*. 

From the death of Charles I Naples ceased to be the focus of Italian 
history. On 29 May 12S9, however, the kingdom of Sicily ohee more 
had a lawfully crowned head. The heir, released from captivity by 
Alfonso of Aragon, left three young sons as hostages, engaging to return, 
if wiLhin a year he had not obtained the renunciation of the Aragonese 
claim from Charles of Valois and peace with France and the Pope. 
Nicholas IV released him from his oath, and crowned him at llieti ok 
K ing of Sicily with all that his father had held. The renewal of w-ar with 
James of Sicily was imperative; Loria was conquering the Calabrian coast 
towns, while James from his liase at Ischia and Proddn besieged Gacta. 
Charles saved the fortress by aid of a heterogeneous crusading force, but 
this was his sole success; he was forced to a truce, which left James all his 
conquests. Alfonso had remained neutral; threatened by Castile, he mode 
peace with France in February 1291, no mention being made of Sicily, 
On IS June he suddenly died. Alfonso left Aragon and Majorca to 
James, who should transfer Sicily to their younger brother Frederick, so 
that Aragon and Sicily would remain separate. Resignation was anti¬ 
pathetic to James' character; he must keep both kingdoms. Leaving 
Frederick as governor, he sailed in July 1291 to lie crowned at Saragossa. 
He claimed as the heir, not of Alfonso, but of his father Peter HI. 

Charles II on 2 April 1292 lost the papal suzerain w ho had crowned 
him. Nicholas IV was among the least distinguished Popes, Having been 
legate in the East, he was mainly interested in the Crusade. The Saracen 
capture of Acre mode further operations hopeless, and Nicholas was the 
last genuine crusading Pope. There was often talk of renewal in pupal 
and royal circles, hut the motives were mainly financial or matrimonial. 
To Nicholas the Colonna owe much of their Inter importance, for which 
the Papacy paid dearly. Nicholas III had made Gincopo cardinal; his 
nephew Peter now became his colleague; Peter's father John, created 
Senator of Rome anil Rector of the March, ruled Rome almost as dictator, 
forcing Viterbo to recognise the city's suzerainty. Nnjioleon Orsiui, 
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Pope CelesUne V 


connected by marriage with the Colonnn, also received the cardinal's hat, 
perhaps with the aim of dividing the rival family. His name was to 
reappear for very many years to come. 

A dreary conclave, which opened at Rome in April 1292, only rioted 
at Perugia on 5 July 1294. Charles II had intervened, only to be 
snubbed. The ten surviving cardinals were divided between the Ordni 
and Colonna factions, with Benedict Gaetani occupying an intermediate 
position. At length Cardinal Latino Malabranca, inspired by a dream, 
proposed the election of an aged hermit, who, living in a cave on Monte 
Murrone in the A brum, had founded an Order of the Holy Ghost Both 
parties acclaimed the proposal, cither from a wave of repentance or from 
pure exhaustion. Even Gaetani, though exempt from cither feeling, 
somewhat sarcastically adhered. The hermit was dragged unwillingly 
from his cave; Charles II, whose subject he was, and Charles Martel, 
titular King of Hungary, led his palfrey into Aquila, and hence escorted 
him to Naples. The new- Pope took the name of Cekstfoe; he never saw 
Home. His reign was an absurdity; under the thumb of Charles he 
created eight French and four Italian cardinals, all of the Angevin 
party; a few months reduced the Curia to chaos. CelesUne, conscious of 
incompetence, braced himself to resignation. He had learnt to rely on 
the advice of Gaetani, who stated that lie hail at first dissuaded bin). It 
was, however, generally believed that he had intrigued for Gelatine's 
withdrawal through the medium of a midnight voice, professedly angelic, 
speaking through a megaphone to C'elestine In bed. The Neapolitans, 
furious at losing their Pope, clamoured riotously before the royal palace! 
But Celestine stood firm; Charles, having obtained his ends, and realising 
the impossibility of a pontificate based on piety alone, made no resistance. 
Celestine'* successor thought it imprudent to leave the self-deposed Pope 
in his cell on Monte Murrone. Fearing arrest, the hermit attempted to 
escape to Dalmatia, but was captured and confined at Fumorie, near 
Anagni, until his death in 12TK5. Even then it was thought safer that 
ten feet of soil should hide potential relies from pious exhumation. 
Celestine** resignation has been made famous by Dante's line on the 
gran rifiuto {Inferno, ui, 60). There are difficulties in referring this to 
Celestine, but it is hardly possible to reject the tradition handed down 
from Dante's son. Esau is a less attractive alternative. 

On 23 December 1294 Gaetani was elected at Naples by a large 
majority out of twenty-two cardinals; he took the name of Boniface Vtfl. 
The election was honest enough, for both Oreini and Cblonna voted for 
him, several of the French cardinals being violently opposed. He stood 
head and shoulders above his colleagues in legal knowledge, diplomatic 
experience, and business ability. He was bom at Anagni, the home of 
Innocent III, Gregory IX, and Alexander IV, of whom his mother was 
a niece. The Gaetani were a knightly family of no great importance 
tlicy were Ghibellims, and Benedict's father had served under Manfred 
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Pape Boniface Fill 


1km i fore's age is much disputed. Difio Conipagni makes him eighty-sis 
at death; a recent authority holds that he was not much over sixty on 
election. His character has been fiercely discussed between those who 
believed him to be the worst of all Popes and others who, regarding 
him as the boldest champion of papal claims, are bound to refute as 
libels the charges of rice and heresy laid against him by the French Court, 
the Cofonna, and the Cdeattniaua The evidence seems conclusive that 
he was doctrinal I v a sceptic* hut a believer in amulets and magic; in this 
he was but on a level with other high ecclesiastics. It is probable that 
for hini t a* later for Alexander VI, the moral code bail little meaning. 
On the other hand, the unsavourv details of the twentv-nine articles of 
the French minister HkiskiiK, and the evidence concocted after his 
death by Nogaret* are suspicious commonplace*, applied to others whom 
the French lawyers were interested in attacking. A celebrated passage 
in a dispatch to James of Aragon describes him some years before bis 
death as all eyes and tongue, with all else diseased* In 1300 in another 
Aragonese dispatch be is mentioned a* Iwing very well, better than three 
years ago, and again in 130® os saying that he would live till all hb 
enemies were “choked off" 1 On exhumation his body was found in 
excellent preservation; such a monster of Corruption could hardly have 
preserved all his fine teeth but two* A modem apologist admits that lie 
kept bad company* but was not himself so bad an he has been painted. 

To the historian Boniface's temperament is more important than hb 
moral*, for it explains his pretension*, hb success, and his tragic fall. He 
was at once a law and an idol to himself. Hb legal learning culminated 
In the ipst' dixit ; he worshipped his fine person* appearing now in the 
full gnrb nf Pope, now, it b said, of Emperor. He fostered this idolatry 
by distributing silver statuettes or larger effigies of himself. For supposed 
inferior* of whatever tank he had illimitable scorn; hb rudeness extended 
from Charles II* “the miserable, whom, but for his own bounty, the earth 
would have swallowed up T * to the kneeling Archbishop of Genoa, into 
whose eyes he threw 1 the ashes expected on his betid, or to a German 
envoy, whom he kicked in the face. Though always hated, he bad the art 
of at once bribing and intimidating Ins court into submission. Hb chief 
energies were directed to the advancement of his own family at the 
expense of their neighbours or the Church. His views ranged from the 
creation of petty principalities to the claims of an old Roman Emperor, 
with the custody of the Keys of Heaven added. It is small wonder that 
Boniface incurred lint red during life and after death. If the Commtdm is the 
drama of Jove and hate, Boniface may well stand as the villain of the pky. 

The Hope, in spite of his Ghibellinc origin, flung himself fiercely, os 
was natural, into the duel between Anjou and Aragon * for he was vitally 
interested in the recovery of Sicily, the whole kingdom being admittedly 
a papal fief. James had soon found that he was in danger of falling 
between two thrones* The Aragonese, as distinct from the Catalans, 
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The struggle for Sicily: Frederick II 


disliked the Sin Him connexion, in which, as an inland State, they hat! no 
interest, aiul which dragged them into a drawn-out struggle with France, 
the Papacy, and Castile. Patriotic Sicilians resented being an annexe of 
unsympathetic Aragon, Frederick must have felt himself cheated of his 
rights to the throne under Alfonso's will. Nevertheless there was no 
decisive change until Boniface’s election. James, now in danger of revolt, 
gave in. Boniface in June m9i) arranged the terms of peace between 
Anjou, Aragon, and France, Janies should marry the daughter of 
Charles II; the French king withdrew all chums to Aragon; the sur¬ 
render of Sicily was later rewarded bv the promise of Sardinia and Corsica 
under papal suzerainty, if James could expel the Pisans and Genoese. 
Frederick was tempted with the hand of Catherine Courtenay, heiress 
of the titular Emperor of the East and niece of Charles II; he resisted 
so speculative an exchange, and threw in his lot with the Sicilians. 

Frederick and Sicily were now left to their fate, and very terrible this 
seemed. But the people and their leader never faltered. Frederick was 
proclaimed king by the Parliament at Messina, and crowned at Palermo. 
National support was rewarded by a liberal constitution, giving to the 
three Estates the decision on peace and war, much power of legislation, 
and some approach to ministerial responsibility. The king took the hold 
offensive in Calabria, tempted the Neapolitans to revolt,and allied himself 
with Ghibelline elements in Tuscany mid Lombardy. Boniface was now 
Frederick's deadliest enemy. He brought Charles 11 and James to Rome 
early in 139*, and here John of Procida mid Roger Loria, neither of 
them Sicilians, threw over the cause in which they had made their reputa¬ 
tions. Loria became Admiral of the allied fleets, which were to restore 
Sicily to Anjou. Even Constance, widow of Peter, deserted her favourite 
son, and left Sicily for Rome. Here too was Charles ll’s third son, 
Robert, released from .Aragon in 1395 and now his father's vicar for 
Naples. Wide scandal was caused by the presumption that he was to 
succeed his father, His eldest brother diaries Martel hail died in 1395, 
hut left a son, Carobert, afterwords King of Hungary, The second son, 
Louis, who hail taken Orders, only renounced his rights in December 1396. 
Boniface stifled opposition by recognising Robert ns heir in Fehruurv 
1897, and in March he married Ydande, sister of James and Frederick' 

At this time Boniface became involved in another war, caused almost 
wholly by his nepotietic ambitions. The Colomoa large estates and strung 
fortresses along the hills south of the Cftnipngna were natural objects of 
papal greed, especially as they adjoined the humbler Gaetani holdings. 
Cardinal Gioeopo, a man of saintly character, was associated with Jacoponc 
da iocli and the Spiritual Franciscans; he may well have been persuaded 
of the illegality of Ceiestine’s resignation, and of Bonifaces manipulation 
thereof. 'Hie house moreover, being now definitely Ghibelline, was in 
favour of Frederick of Sicily and opposed to any papal claims to imperial 
authority in Italy. Scinrrn, a violent young member of the family, provoked 
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Attack by miditig in March 1297 a convoy nf papal treasure, oft the pre* 
text that it was extorted for the purchase of estates for floni face's nephew 
Peter, Though the property was restored, a Bull was issued, depriving 
the two Colon** cardinals of their betifficcs, The Colonna took to their 
fortress, denied the legality of Celts tine's resignation, and appealed to 
a council. On interdict and .sentence of confiscation followed the preach¬ 
ing of a crusade. The Orsini, Florence, and other Guellie, 1 iiscmi, and 
Umbrian cities sent contingents. In September "1S9S the ancient walls 
of Palestrina were surrendered under false promises, for which Dante 
makes Guido of Mootcfeltro responsible, The site of the city was 
ploughed up and salted. Colonna fugitives found refuge in England, 
France, or Gfaibclline Italian cities. A powerful State was formed for 
Peter Gaetani, intended to overawe the smaller nobles and restore order 
in the wide feudal lands surrounding Rome. 

On this success the Jubilee of 1800 closely followed. Among all Roman 
Jubilees this has been the most distinguished, celebrated by Vi I Ian is 
youthful resolve to write his History * and by Dante’s simile, describing 
the dense lines of pilgrims as they crossed the Bridge of Sant' Angelo to 
and from St Peter's. The touch is so intimate as to have suggested that 
Dante was among their number. Amid the ceremonies, which lasted 
until Christmas Eve, Boniface was at his ljest, 11 is love for splendour, his 
talent for organisation, his very autocracy ensured the success of this huge 
European festival. Hi*croupier* at St Peter's and St Paul’s raked in the 
countless pious offerings, from which he hoped to finance the conquest of 
Sicily and the establishment of yet another Gaetani State, this time in 
Tuscany, 

Until the last month of the Jubilee papal prospects were encouraging. 
The Sicilians soon felt the loss of their great admiral Frederick, faced 
by a huge fleet, which Lori* had collected from the Mediterranean 
powers, retired from before Naples. In July 1299 the Neapolitan and 
Aragoiioe fleets won a decisive victory over* much inferior force off Cape 
Orlando, Frederick escaping with only seventeen galleys. It was some 
compensation that James sailed home in dudgeon with his allies, and, 
perhaps, disgust with himself. Sicily was attacked from west and east. 
Robert and hi* brother, Philip of Taran to, took Catania and besieged 
Messiua. Then fortune turned with Frederick's memorable victory of 
foot over horse in the plain of Falconaria, near Trapani, in December 
1800. Philip was captured, and Messina then relieved. The Sicilians 
held fast in Calabria, though they had lost the islands off Naples. Charles 
would gladly have made peace, but Boniface railed against the cowardly 
king, called Templars and Hospitallers to join in his crusade, and dragged 
Genoa reluctantly into the conflict. On 14 June 1801 Cormdu Doria 
destroyed yet another Sicilian fleet, but on land Robert made httle 
progress. Naples was being starved to feed his army; news reached Rome 
that he was ill-fitted to conquer Sicily, being too much under the influence 
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of Ms wife and the Catalan*. The great fleet* which was to reduce western 
Airily, was shattered by ft tempest off Cape Passero. The aid of France 
seemed essential tu Pope and king, and Charles of Valois was the saviour 
selected. Towards this in competent personality Angevin, papal* and 
Florentine interest* were now converging, 

Side by aide with his Sicilian venture Boniface had embarked upon an 
expensive war in southern Tuscany. Marriage was with Boniface, a* with 
Renaissance Popes, a valuable asset for the construction of the Temporal 
State. His great-nephew Lolfred was one of the many husbands of 
Margaret Aldobnmdeschi, Countess Palatine of the Patrimony in Tus¬ 
cany. Bcmi&ce coveted her wealthy lief and wide allodial domains, 
unfortunately lost to Loflred by matrimonial rupture* Boniface, elected 
Podestii of Orvictu, tinned the city against its neighbour and ally. 
Margaret's relations* the six Counts of Santafiora, hitherto unfriendly, 
took up her cauoe, one of them even having courage to marry her A 
severe defeat of the Sienese, old enemies of the Alriobraudeschi, forced 
Boniface to call in the Tuscan league against this stubbornly Ghibelline 
house* Phe war began in the first month of the Jubilee; nearly three years 
passed in wearing resistance down. Margaret's estates were conferred on 
another of Bonifaces nephews, together with the licet unite of the Patri¬ 
mony. Before this happened, intervention in Florence had begun. From 
1289 to ldOO she haul been peculiarly free from external complication*. 
Her dose relations with Naples had been mutually profitable. She was 
monopolising Neapolitan commerce and finance at the expense of Italian 
rivals, while the Angevin kings lived upon her loan*. Her 1 winkers also 
dominated the papal money-market. The internal troubles which brought 
her into collision with Boniface must now be traced to their source. 

Por Toscany the year 1289 was one of high importance. At Pisa 
Ugalino and his family were starved to death in the Tower of Hunger* 
The Ghibellines once mure ruled, with Guido of Montcfeltro as their 
captain. Arezzo had become the headquarters of east Tuscan Ghihel- 
linism, which included the Florentine feudal families of the Upper Arno 
and the Apennines, the Pazzi, Ubaldini, and Ubertini, one of whom wils 
the fighting Bishop of Arezzo. Count Guido NovcJIo of Foppi and 
Buoneonte, Mnntefeltrrt son, held high command, the Arctfnes had 
heavily defeated the Sienese, while from Florence were seen the Annie* 
of her own outpost San Donato, Within her walk Ghibelline were so 
numerous among nobles and people that it became necessary to expel 
them till the sky was clearer. All depended upon immediate success* Hie 
army mobilised whs unusually large, estimated at £400 horse and 10,000 
foot Charles II had left Aimeri de Narbonne as nominal lender, with 
the veteren Guillaume de Durfort a* guaixliaru Bologna and the cities 
of the Tuscan league sent contingent^ while under the Angevin banner 
fought a troop of Homagnol horse under Maghizurda di Suainaua, Ghibel 
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Florence: battle of Campaldino 

line in Romagna and Lombardy, but Guelf in Tuscany in gratitude for 
tlit faithful guardianship of Florence, 

The A ratines expected the advance by the direct road, south of the 
Amo, but the Roren tines crossed the river, and took the C-onsuma peas, 
from Ponteifive, a dangerous usanceiivre had there been opposition on 
the rough descent. The aim was to raid the Guidi territories round Poppi, 
and the bishop's estates at Ribbiemi. Thus the A retines entered the 
Casentino from the southward, and the battle was fought in the plain of 
CnjxipaJdino, between Poppi and Bibbieim. The Florentines, contrary to 
practice, stood on the defensive. In front was n picked body of light 
horse consisting of Florentine gentry, among whom Vim de Ceruhi and 
his sons were prominent. Their dunks were covered by cross-bowmen and 
lancer infantry. Behind them was ranged the main body of heavy cavalry 
and foot; to cover a possible retreat, a reserve of Ffattiiiuia was commanded 
by their Pod^sta, the impetuous CbiSO Donati, who was ordered uniter 
pain of death not to attack without express orders. The A ratines, in¬ 
ferior by a third in numbers, furiously attacking, pushed the light horse 
and main Ijody back, but were then exposed to a Hanking fire from the 
cross-bowmen, who stood firm* Corso, a bom soldier, saw his opportunity. 
Crying out—“If we lose, I will die with my citizens; if we win, let who 
will come to PistoU to execute my death sentence," he dashed into the 
Aretine flank, and turned the fortunes of the day* Guido Novello with 
his men rode off for safety; Buonconte and the bishop, who had respectively 
dissuaded and urged attack, were killed, Dante, w ho was now twenty-four, 
wan probably engaged; the evidence rests on a Fragmentary letter read 
by his later biographer,, Leonardo Brum* hut now lust, which tells how 
Dante had much fear but the greatest delight owing to the changing 
fortunes of the fight. 

Waste of a week or more in ravaging the Cuseiitino spoilt any chance 
of capturing Arezzo, though the siege train flung donkeys crowned with 
episcopal mitres into the city. An attack upon Pisa by Genoese galleys 
and Florentine jinnies was thwarted by Guido of Montefcltro, wisest and 
wariest of generals, magnificent in defence and in surprise. Thus no very 
obvious military results followed on Campaldino, \ et it decided the 
supremacy of Florence among friends and enemies in Tuscany* until 
another Tuscan general, Uguedotie della Faggiuola, turned the tables. 
All danger from Ghibellines had ceased, the split between Blacks and 
Whites had not begum Trade grew apace, every one seemed rich, the gates 
htood open with no excise-men to rummage the sacks and baskets of country 
folk. Viliam writes that it was the most joyous time that Florence had 
ever had, and, indeed, she was never to see another such, save at the 
height of the Medina age + Dante enjoyed all the fun of the continuous 
fair; his first sonnet was addressed to Guido Cavalcanti, leader in literature, 
fashion, and politics, who perhaps made Dante's social fortune. It is know r n 
that the young poet dressed with care, appreciated delicate cooking and 
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The Ordinances of Justice, 1203 


luxurious furniture. He would not then have preferred the lactic* of 
CacQagmdA's day, who left their mirror without paint upon their cheeks, 
and donned the products of their spindle and distaffrather than the garish 
belts and low-cut silks and muslins of the fair object* of his youthful 
admiration; nor would he have worn the undressed leather-suit with belt 
to match and clasp of bone, as approved by his great-great-grandfather. 

In spite of gaiety and prosperity all was not well with Florence. The 
great gentry presumed on their new prestige to rutfle the middle and 
lower classes, to add small holdings of defenceless country neighbours to 
their large estates. Critic* complained that the vaunted victory had no 
results, that the Pisan general had even taken the offensive with success, 
It was whispered that Corso Dumiti himself had been bought off from 
pressing home an attack on Fisa. Wealthy traders* shop-keepers, and the 
unrepresented classes found a spokesman in Ginno della Bella* himself 
noble and rich, but a reformer by instinct and principle. Hence came 
about the celebrated Ordinances of Justice* initiated in 1293. Ginno 
himself fell before a combination of the uppermost classes with the Gild 
of Butchers led by the vapouring demagogue FeconL The populace ofibred 
to support him; but, from & horror nf civil war or fear for its issuer be 
refused the oiler, and left Florence for ever, HU work was only half done, 
but the Ordinances in their main tenor were retained* though in 1295 
modifications were introduced to meet justgrievanres of the nobles, while 
the papolani were reinforced by minor noble families, from whom dis¬ 
qualification for office was now removed; henceforth actual practice was 
not essential to membership of the gilds which monopolised the 
government The Alighieri were possibly included under the former 
measure, and it is practically certain that Dante benefited by the latter. 
Being now thirty, he became a member of the Gild of Doctors and 
Druggists, hut never practised cither profession. 

No constitutional change* could cure the ineradicable spirit of faction 
among Florentine families. This became concentrated in the feud between 
groups headed respectively by the Cerchi and the Donati. The Cerchi hud 
migrated from the country, while the Donuti were an old Florentine 
family. \ ifri Je 1 Cerchi had bought jmd enlarger! the Guidi palace, closely 
adjoining that of Corso, There was no hard and fast line between noble 
and bourgeois families; both Cerchi and Donati were engaged in bunking, 
both intermarried witli the opposite class, but family pride remains I. 
VTcri was rich and generous, but rough in manners and clumsy in speech. 
Yet he and his family were popular with middle and lower classes, with 
many of the noble* and the oppressed Ghibel lines, Como headed the 
extreme Gurflk land lie*, and was the darling of the mob, who called 
him U barone* and Relighted in his martial bearing and ready wiL He 
ridiculed Vieri, bat his personal enemy was Guido Cavalcanti, a noble of 
the first rank, poet and philosopher, high-spirited but aloof. Assaults 
and charges of murder culminated in Corso* banishment in 121)9 for 
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gnisM corruption of a nmdy Podesta in a matrimonial suit. Hitherto ho 
had been predominant since Giano del la Bella's fall; henceforth the 
Cerchi, in favour with the moderates, controlled the government until 
the coming of Charles of Valois. 

Bv this time the two parties had become known as Blacks and Wbita, 
nicknames borrowed from Pistoin. This city had been in uproar owing to 
a murderous feud between two branches of the chief fain ily, the Ctmeellieri. 
The disorder threatened the stability of the Guelfic league withaGhibelline 
revival at a dangerous strategic point, Florence intervened, took over tlie 
administration as a mediatory power, and removed the heads of both 
parties. The Blacks received hospitality from the Fresco toddi across the 
Arno, the Whites from the Cerchi. Hence the infection spread through 
Florence and Tuscany,even into Umbria and Iambsnly. It was no longer 
a feud between two" families and their groups, hut between parties as 
deliuite as Guelfs and Ghibcllines. 

Present hatred and future disaster were barely concealed by the con¬ 
tinued gaiety and prosperity. The hatred might any moment blare up 
into a ruinous lltunc. A trifling incident, indeed, caused the outbreak 
On the Calends of May 1300, two groups of young bloods, Black and 
White, were watching the dancing of girls on the I'iavjta Santa l si nit a. 
Spurring their horses against each other, they came to blows. The only 
casual tv wus a nose sliced from a Ccrclii face. But \ illani justly compares 
this wound to the murder of Buondelmonte; as that wns the beginning 
of Guelf and Gh ib eliine factions, so was this the beginning of great ruin 
to the Guelf party and its city of Florence. 

This quarrel g^ve Boniface the opportunity for which he was waiting. 
Tlie vacancy In the Empire had opened to him rosy prospects. After 
Adolf of Nassau’s defeat and death in July 1S9«, he had refused to 
recognise Albert, but, alarmed by rumours of alliance with l’iiilip IV, he 
changed his tactics, seeking from Albert the cession of imperial rights 
over Tuscany in return for recognition. 1 his was a revival of Nicholas Ills 
scheme for creating nepotist kingdoms in Lombardy and luacany, Albert 
wjls not to lie tempted, whereupon Boniface strove to influence the Elec tors, 
Thu value of such a cession was small, unless he gained practical control 
over the Tuscan cities, and especially Florence. With this aim he had 
liberally bestowed benefices ami matrimonial dispensations upon leading 
Florentine families. His proUhlc attitude towards parties was displayed 
when, on a proposal Tur the recall of Giano dclln. Bella in lie 

threatened with excommunication any who should advocate it. Recently 
he had given office in the Papal States to Corso Donati when banished. 
Corso conspired against the White government, which In April 1300 con¬ 
demned for treason three Florentines in Rome, the chief of whom was 
Simone Gherardi degli Spin!, the papal Iwuiker. Boniface ordered the 
government to revoke the sentence, but it relented ecclesiastical inter¬ 
ference with civil justice. The skirmish of 1 May stirred him to action. 
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Boniface VIII calk in Charles of Valois 


i%ar|y in June hft sent hb chief advoser. Cardinal Acquasparta, to mediate 
between Blacks and WKites, Perhaps he genuinely wished to reconcile 
them> arid *o control both parties. If this failed* he would naturally side 
with the extremist magnates against the more moderate party* which 
upheld the Ordinances of Justice and favoured reconciliation with 
Ghibcllined, The Whiles,, ns constitutioiudist-*, would resist any attempt 
on mufiicipd independence t the Blacks wnuid make any concession^ if the 
Pope would restore them to power. 

Arquo-sparta un arrival repeated Bonifaces order for acquittal of the 
pupal agents* The Priorate of 15 June, of which Dante wils a member, 
confirmed the sentence. Public feeling hud recently been aroused by a gross 
assault by turbulent magnates on the Consuls of the GildH while carrying 
gifts to die Baptistery on St John's Day, The Priors who preceded Dante 
and his colleagues banished the heads of both [jarties. The White chiefs 
w r ere soon recalled fruin SmmnA on hygienic grounds* while, in spite of 
promises, the Blacks were long cxcl tided. Guido Cavalcanti, indeed, justified 
the act of mercy by dying of malaria, Acquwparfci published his award 
for the restoration of peace* the chief obstacle to which was the corrupt 
canvassing and violence w hich set the rity in an uproar on each election 
to the 1 riomte. He proposed that sii!table names from both parties 
should be placed in a ballot-box, from which those of the Priors should 
be drawn by lot. the Whites* unwilling to lose their advantage, refused 
the award,on which he departed in high dudgeon, pronouncing an inter¬ 
dict against the city. 

Use Pope now determined on more active measures. Corso and the 
Hkcks bid pressed him to summon a French prince to hh aid. Negotk- 
teens had long been ou foot with Charles of Valois with a view to French 
assistance in Sicily. During the last two months of 1S00 the conditions 
were settled, diaries should bring a large force for the conquest of Sicily 
and the submission of Florence to the Pope 1 * w ill. The White government 
now strove to avoid a breach* which wan 3d bring upon the dtv the 
suspended interdict, to the ruin of its foreign trade. Florence had scut 
large contingent fur the Obionrm and Aldobrand^ii wars. In June 
bW, however, on the demand for a further reinforcement opposition 
shewed itself, and Dante* who led this, was only beaten in the Council 
of tOO by 4U votes to The government had in Mav taken a step 
which must inevitably provoke papa) displeasure. In defiance of its mission 
as official mediator at Pistoia, it eddied the Blade population with much 
cruelty, Lucca replied by similar treatment of its Whites, smd this with 
Boniface^ warm approval The great Tuscan Guelfic league m splitting 
into fragments. 6 

Charles joined the papal Court at Anagni on S September, and wta 
appointed Peacemaker (paciaro) by Boniface. The White government, 
now thoroughly alarmed, sent envoys, among them Dante, as is generally 
believed, to propitiate the Tope. He would only urge complete submission 




Charles of Valois in Florence 
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Bologna done stood by FlorawC at this crisis- Charles, reaching Siena with 
800 iiorjf, reinforced by Lucchese, Perugians, Roningnols, and Sienese, 
sent his Chancellor to Florence to announce his mission. The Friorate, 
of which Dino Cbmpagin was a member, dared not deny him entrance, 
for it had made no preparations for resistance. 'Ihc Priors feebly tried 
to win the Blacks bv forming an advisory committee of both parties; 
the Parte Guelfa rejected their advances. The Peacemaker’s admission 
was made the subject of a referendum, a rare example, to the 73 Gilds, 
which included the 51 Lower Trades, usually unrepresented. The gallant 
Bakers alone opposed it, saying that Charles should neither be received 
nor honoured, for he was coming to destroy the city. All the leading 
citizen* swore perfect peace and kissed the Gospel at the Baptistery font; 
team coursed down the cheeks of those who were to be foremost in destruc¬ 
tion. The precautions for public order were ludicrous. Abusive language 
was to be punished by excision of the tongue. In front of the Paia/zo 
Pubblico, now rising from its foundations, stood the executioner with axe 
and block awaiting customers. Charles was warned of the imprudence of 
entering on All Saints’ Day, when the lower classes would he full of new 
wine. Charles, risking the new wine, rode in by the Porta San Pier 
Gattnlini on 1 November, unarmed ‘‘save with the lance of treachery 
wherewith Judas tilted, with w hich he was to burst asunder the bowek 
of Florence." 1 Of course there were omens of disaster- The comet, now 
known ns Halley's, was in the sky. Dante in the Convimo describes a crus 
in the heavens, formed by the vapours which follow the course of Mars 
and portend the deaths of kings and the revolutions of States, such being 
the effects of his domination. At iirst Charles was courtesy itself, inviting 
the Priors to dine, with the knowledge perhaps that the law forbade them 
to dine out. He attended the sermon of the celebrated friar Hctnigio 
Glrolnmi, who, like Savonarola afterwards, discoursed on the evils of 
tyranny. A Par liam ent of Peace was summoned for 5 November, and here 
Cliarles received full power to act os mediator. He swore faithfully to 
perform his task, but already his agents had concerted revolution with 
the Blacks. Only on the previous night the Medici hud wounded a recent 
Gonfalonier of Justice; the citizens gathered round the Priomtc ready to 
take vengeance, but the Priors refrained. 

The villain of the piece now took the stage. Corso Donati, who had 
lurked hard by, broke into Florence by a postern, seized the nunnery of 
San Pier Ma^giore, and fortified the campanile. Popular feeling veered 
with the breeze of audacity, and then arose the cry of Vim Metier Carso 
U harm if. He plundered the houses of the Priors who had exiled him, 
and threw the prisons open. An orgy of blood, lust, and fire began; the 
rabble and the gaol-birds were surpassed in crimes by the noblest or 
wealthiest citizens, Donati, Tminghi, Hossi, and Medio; they were 
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Exile of the Whites 


committed against near neighbours, intimates until the recent split in the 
Guelfic ranks. Warehouse of merchant* and tradesmen were ransacked; 
heiresses were married by furce, and shivering father* com polled to sign 
the settlement!^ In vain the great bdl of the Prtorate clanged to arms; 
the few faithful families found no leaders and few followers, Charles of 
Valois threatened to hang t orso, but never moved a linger. A gallant 
Pis tol an, Sehiatta de* Cancel!ieri, who commanded 300 State horse, wished 
to attack Cot™, but Vieri dtf Cerchi forbade him. No wonder that the 
populace was pass!ve when the Cerchi were hiding in their palaces. 

Coin put the final touch to the revolution by turning out the Pndesta 
and Priors. The sole magistrate left waa the Captain of the People. Yet 
even in the flush of triumph the nobles dared not touch the constitution, 
nor the hated Ordinances of Justice. They were content with nominating 
new- Priori, who received absolute powers, but submitted every measure 
to the Black nobles before proposing it. On 1 November the new- PodestA 
was appointed, that Conte de' Gabrielis of Gubhiu to whom Dante was 
to ow r c h Is exi le. Gaxdinal AcqunsjKirtn, reappearing, noni i nall v rcconciled 
hostile families, even the Dona Li and Cerchi. The futility of such friend¬ 
ships was proved by a fresh tragedy * Siinonc Donati, most brilliant of 
Florentine young blood*, and his father CaaWs darling, saw old Niccold 
de Certhi, his ow n uncle, pass through the FhmSantft Croce towards his 
country house. He followed him, fell on him unawares, and murdered 
him. A servant, before flying, plunged his sword into Simone's side; the 
blood thirsty youngster died next day. 

In January, the sack now over, the trials or rather sentence* began. 
Fifteen Gonfaloniers or Priors who liar] held office between December 1299 
and November 1301 were condemned. Among these was Dante, whose 
outspoken opposition to Boniface VIII had mode n verdict inevitable. 
Penalties varied from line, exile, and civic damnification to confiscation 
of property* If the accused failed to stand hi* trial, he w ould be burnt, 
beheaded, or hanged according to the Podesti^s choice. There were in 
id I 553 sen tenets of death. Fe w- probably were actually executed. Ci t i/e ns 
who fled from justice were rarely caught A good home or even a sturdy 
pair of legs would soon carry the culprit beyond Florentine jurisdiction. 
Fra Betnigio tells a pitiful tale of houses destroyed or deserted, farms 
and field* lying waste, commerce ruined, The revolution hail its sequel 
in Imnkruptcic* among the great commercial families. Charles of Valois, 
on leaving Florence early in April 1303, received 24,000 gold florins for 
hi* work of peace* The Peacemaker had caused ii disgraceful civil war; 
he went his way to Sicily to sign a degrading peace, 

t)n arrival at Home, Charles was appointed, in Slav 1302, Captain- 
General of the papal and Neapolitan forces, AH the Tuscan Block Guclfk 
contributed contingents, while the Hart I i and Perum financed the opera¬ 
tions. Never was fiasco more complete. The army, burning and plundering, 
struggled across Sicily to Sduo, which faces Africa. Here it melted 
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Sicily: Treaty of CattabeBotta 


aiwiv from malaria. To avoid the chance of a resolute attack by Frederick, 
the Trent V of Caltabellotta was signed on 24 September 1302. IV ith this 
the War of Sicilian Vespers technically ended, though in practice it proved 
to be little more than a truce. Frederick married in May ISO* Charles Us 
daughter Eleanor, Philip of Taranto was released, to prove his military 
incompetence on Tuscan fields thereafter, Frederick, until death, should 
rule a free Island of Sicily ils King; after his decease it should revert to 
the Angevin*, his heir receiving Cyprus or Sardinia in compensation. 
Sicilian and Neapolitan conquest* were mutually restored, John of 
Procidn was already dead; l^iria retired to Spain, his brilliant reputation 
$adlv tarn idled Boniface was, as always, furious, but Charles II for once 
held’ firm, and the Popes quarrel with Philip IV was developing, "l et he 
succeeded in modifying the treaty to his own ail vanf age. Frederick agreed to 
recognise papal surerainty, to restore ecclesiastical lands, to pay substantial 
tribute, and provide 100 lances for papal service. He had to content himself 
with the title of King of Trinacria, as Boniface would not tolerate any sug¬ 
gestion of the divisibility of the kingdom of Sicily. The hordes of Catalans, 
which for years had poured into the island, formed themselves into the 
Cf rand Comparand started on their marvellous career oil both sides of the 
Aegean, finally’creating that strange soldier State, the Duchy of Athens, 
which was to give a claim across the sens to the Aragonese Kings of Sicily. 


Before Boniface could avail himself or his Tuscan successes, the quarrel 
he (pin which culminated at Anagni; this hardly affects Italian history, 
exrent in so for os it led to the outrage. The tragedy was due to the 
vinlent masterful characters of the two protagonists, and to Philip IV s 
substitution of civil lawyers for ecclesiastical councillors. The subjects 
under dispute were the right of the State to tax its clergy-, and toe su^ 
iretion of criminal clerks to royal jurisdiction. Bickerings began m 1296, 
mid an issue might have been reached much earlier, but for the necessities 
of Irotb parties- To Boniface French aid was essential for toe ramquest 
,,f Sidlyand the coveted control over Florence, and for both (.‘harlcs of 
Valois was the instrument. Yet the final quarrel had begun in October 
1301 Chari.* had entered Florence or set sad for Sicily. Therele 

brated Bulls Salvator ntundi and Atucuta flu issued in December, and 
Boniface's wild talk which followed, might have at once caused war but 
for pSps def-t at Courtrai on 11 July 134* in *bich Pierre Kioto 
the royal minister, “the diabolical Aclritopbcl, blind of one eve and 
totally blind of brain," was killed- Boniface took advantage of tbedBa.ter 
to issue in November the Bull (ham manfom petoapa toe high-water 
mark of papal pretensions. Philip* ^ 10 dilhculries, and under the 
influence of moderates, suggested arbitmliun. Bomfore, unaware that the 
moderates had been replaced by Nogaret, IW Hote a nghttoam umj 
who hail a personal grievance against tbc Pop scnt on Id April 1303 
an uncompromising answer. Already on 7 Mareli Nogaret luid rerernd 
instructions to proceed to Italy and hnng Bomfoce back fur tnal by a 
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General Council. A* he was leaving France* Boniface's envoy arrived* and 
was arrested. On 13 and 14 June Plaisiana read to nn Assembly of 
Notables the twenty-nine articles on which the post-mortem chaises 
against Boniface were based. Ten days later Philip sent a summon* for 
ft General Council to the European powers. The shock caused Boniface 
to hesitate* but his final Ball, Super Petri #otb y which was conditionally 
to release Philip'* subject* from allegiance, was reserved fur publication on 
8 September 1303. 

Meanwhile Nogaret* who had enrolled adventurers in Tuscanv and 
kindled rebellion in the late Colon na territories* moved upon Anagni, 
accompanied by two French subordinates, Sdarra Colonna* and Binaldo 
da Supino* Captain of Ferentino, The commandant of the papal troops the 
Fodesta and Captain of Anagni, had been suborned; Cardinals Napoleon 
Orsini and Riccardo Petroni of Siena w r ere almost certainly in the secret. 
The force which broke into Anagni At dawn on 7 September mnv have 
numbered 1600 horse and foot. The three French assnihints hoisted the 
papal banner, to signify that Boniface was no Pope, but the Italian*, for 
their security* insisted that the French tlag should fly beside it. Thi* 
adds signilicAiiec to Dante's line on the sacrilegious outrage—“I see the 
fleur-de-lys enter Alugna and Christ captured in the person of his Vicar,"* 
The invaders, after hours of stubborn fighting* forced their wav into the 
Gnetani quarter and rushed through the cathedral to the papal palace, where 
Sctarra found the Pupc lying on his bed. To hh demand that lie should 
resign Boniface replied: * b Here is my neck and here my head," but resign 
he would not. Nognret then entered and stopped any attempt at violence; 
a dead Pope would not have served his purpose. He had planned every 
detail of the capture* but was baffled by the impossibility of carrying his 
captive through half Italy. On the third day came reaction. The people, 
stirred up by Cardinal Fieachi, rose against the invaders, crying no longer 
u Death to the Pope" but “Death to the foreigners." Sciarmimd Sopko 
fled to Fercutmo* where Nugaret joined them* not without a wound; the 
French dug wa* dragged through the town and trampled under foot 
Boniface, released, from the head of the staircase pronounced pardon and 
hieing tu the citizens. On 12 Septeiuljer mi wort, sent by the Senator*, 
brought Boniface to Rome* where he fell from the hand* of the hostile 
Colutma itito those of his nominal friend* the Ordni, The city w-*s | lk 
such a ferment that the Senator* resigned- Boniface wished to leave the 
Vatican for the I-ateran, but the Omni held him tight. Numerous tale** 
coloured by Guelf or Ghibellioe taste, are told of his last days. There 
seems no doubt that he died in some sort of frenzy, even if he did not try 
to scratch the eyes of all who approached him. Hi* natural violence had 
reacted against himself; he thought to be the greatest of Popc* T he 
suffered the deepest humiliation of any. Pride wus his very being, and, 
pride mortally wounded* he insist die. 

Boniface cun wcaxvdy lie reckoned among the greater Po|ies. Ilis « T 
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indeed, mi imposing personality, which men either hated or admired, 
but he had no high impersonal idea]*. His reputation i* due to the tragic 
contrast between his pretensions and his Fall, The patriotic feeling of 
Italy was roused by the outrage iuKieted on its greatest figure by an 
Unscrupulous French king and his rascally lawyer, Benedict's reign was 
so short that, Boniface was thought of its the last Italian Pope; the 
ruinous results to Rome and Italy were rightly attributed to his virtual 
murder* Yet he was not really a successor to Innocent III or Gregory X, 
but was rather the precursor of the fifteenth-century Popes, with the 
territorial aims of Sixtus IV and Alexander VI,and the futile ecclesiastical 
pretensions of Pius IPs Bull Ejnzrabilix. Pierre Flote had said that his 
master's sword was made of steel, that of the Pope of verbiage. He had 
no real force wherewith to face a strong national king. Florence, his best 
supporter, would not have raised a eluent ora mail against her best custom era, 
the French* The petty successes ag&inst Colonrta and Aldobrandeschi were 
outbalanced by total failure iq Sicily. He never had real control over 
the papal territories; Bologna* his chief provincial city, allied herself 
against him w ith the Florentine Whites. The absence of an Emperor 
seemed to give him on opportunity, but the comparative indifference of 
Rudolf and Albert to Italy was perhaps a disadvantage, for there was 
no great national cause to champion. The weakness of the Ghibellines at 
tin* time encouraged the Guelfs in each State to split into sections; 
Boniface had neither a nation, nor even a united party* at bis back. As 
u battle-cry, the Church was nearly ns husky as the Empire. The 
posthumous importance of Boniface lie* not in hi* life but in his death* 
nut in his triumphs but in his tragedy. 

Under the shock caused by Boniface* tragic death the jarring factions 
in the Conclave unanimously elected im unexceptionable candidate at the 
first scrutiny on 22 October lBQft. Xiecolh Boccaarai, now Benedict XI, 
w:ls son of a notary at Treviso; he had pure morals, high culture, and no 
riijjidh Ills career had been that of peacemaker. He had negotiated 
between Philip IV and the Papacy, between France and England. Having 
pro mated f when Legate to Hungary, the election of Corobcrt as king, he 
was in favour with Charles IL He restored friendly relations with Sicily, 
though resisting any re virion of the Treaty uf Coltnbellotta. As General 
of the Dominicans, be hod prevented them from joining the Spiritual 
Frjuiciscans' revolt against Boniface. The Colonna cardinals were ab¬ 
solved, though not yet restored to their dignities. Some partial arrange¬ 
ment was made between the Cutoima and GaetanL Theltomam* elected 
Benedict Senator for life, yet, in spite of bis popularity, the lights betw een 
leading families forced him to make Perugia hi* hendqiiartera It whs 
impossible to fly in the face of Philip, and yet inexcusable to condone 
the crime of Anagni. Benedict, neglecting threats, determined Lo try the 
actual perpetrators* but acquitted the French king and nation of com¬ 
plicity The compromise was rather politic than jmsL 
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Nicholas of Proto at Florence 


Benedict's hardest problem was that of Florence. Here the expulsion 
of the Whites had increased external enemies* without leaving peace at 
home. There was luird fighting with Whites and G hi bell hies* and with 
Arerao* aided sometimes fay Pisans and Bolognese. Corso Donnti* whose 
policy was individualistic rather than oligarchical* expected the spoils of 
Lhe Muck victory* The brain, however* of the conspiracy had been Rosso 
della Tosa* whom not even the second place would content. Corso* playing 
ns usual to the gallery* took up the cry that Rosso's party pocketed the 
profits of com bought by the Treasury during a famine, and adulterated 
the supplies sold to the poor* He found an ally in the new bishop* 
1.0then della Tosa, who accused them of filching episcopal estate*. Tlie 
rival Black sections,, named Purs popidi and Part ephcopi f took np arms. 
Carso bmnt the Palace of the Podestii* but was beaten off from (hat of 
the Friers. The government invited the city of Lucca to send troops tu 
establish order* but Corso was still unbeaten. Benedict now intervened* 
sending bis must trusted cardinal, Nicholas of Prato, to reconcile the 
parties, The suspicions of the extreme Blacks were not unnatural* fur 
the Pope had transferred hi* lwinking account from the ultra-Black Spini 
to the White Cerebi* and Nicholas was of Ghibdline origin. Both, how¬ 
ever* were generally regarded as impartial. All classes below the highest 
longed for peace; the memory of Boniface* who had deprived them of 
their best customer* or employers* was detested. On 17 March 1304 
Nicholas was given full powers for reform* and on 2fJ April there followed 
lhe spectacular act of general reconciliation on the PiosEa San ta Maria 
Novella. Florence was now m Jt r te; on the Calends of May* once more 
fateful* crowds flocked to a well-advertised aquatic representation of 
Hell; the Ponte Cmraja broke under the spectators* weight; hundreds 
were diownedi some of whom* observed the chronicler, prematurely ex¬ 
perienced the torments which they had conic to enjoy* 

Nicholas passed on hb path of peace to Prato and Pistoia. A web of 
intrigue was now spun round him. Com having persuaded the men of 
Prato that tile cardinal meant to restore the Ghibellines* they rose in 
fury. Nicholas fled for his life* pronounced an interdict* and commanded 
Florence to attack Prato-; but the: so-called crusade was a laughable fiasco* 
a march out and home again. Nicholas* not losing hope, brought to 
Florence representatives from its best White and Ghibdline families. 
They received an enthusiastic welcome* bystanders kissing the ernt-of* 
arms of the Uberti as they passed. The magnates now in great fear* 
were deeply divided. The Cavalcanti and other moderates supported 
Nicholas; the two rival extremists, Corso and Rosso, opposed him, Hae«~ 
tilities broke out with tries of 14 Death to the Magnates, Death to the 
Peopled The Ghibdline envoys escaped from Florence; and Nicholas 
on 9 June* when his neighbours prepared to shoot into his window^ abo 
thought it time to leave, and joined Benedict at Perugia, 

High time it wm, for next day was perpetrated the worst crime that 
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Florence bid vet witnessed The Donati* Tosinghi* end Medkfi, by the 
aid of a disreputable priest* Non deglt A bath threw an artificial, inmt- 
linguisttable fire into their enemies' palaces* with the result that the very 
heart of Florence was burnt out, with some 1409 houses and warehouses. 
The Cavalcanti* losing heart, retired to their country estates. Thus 
Florence lost another of her wealthiest and most reasonable families; the 
Guelfic circle shrank once more. Though Como and Hosso from illness 
or caution had not taken part, their nearest relatives were the criminals. 
The Lucchese troops had a!*o aided the assailants. Benedict cited the 
communes of Florence and Lucca, with their chief magnates, to his court 
at Perugia, The chiefs arrived with a strong armed escort on 6 July, 
Next morning Benedict died of dysentery, A dish of figs, doctored as his 
friends believed, deprived the Papacy and Italy of a Pope who* by 
character and intense desire for peace, might have saved them from an 
infinity of woe. 

While the Black leadens were still away* and the city still smouldered, 
the exiles attempted to surprise it Time was precious for Robert of 
Anjou** election ns Captain of the Tuscan league was tightening its 
organisation r In Florence there was only a handful of troops; encourage¬ 
ment came from White* and Ghibetimes still in Florence, and from 
Blacks injured by the fire. Success depended upon punctually concerted 
action between the converging forces. A large body of exiles, A rethrew 
and Bolognese reached Lustra* about two miles from Florence, before the 
appointed day. Young Baschiera della Tosa, who commanded, was urged 
from within to attack quickly. Instead of waiting for night and bivouack¬ 
ing by the so-called Red City* the poor East-cud quarter* where he would 
have popular sympathy and water for his horses* he made for the Porta 
Spailn on the north-east with only u portion of his troop*. SO July was 
a blaring day. The exiles* crying “ Peace," with olive garlands and white 
burners* entered by the postern with little resistance, for the prominent 
Guelfs were hiding in despair* and reached the Cathedral. They found* 
however* no aid forthcoming; men and horses wen? exhausted by the heat; 
a fire breaking out near the gate caused a panic, and eveiy s one ran. A 
promising enterprise was ruined The force at Lastro. broke up; the exiles 
from south and east, the Aretine and Bolognese reinforcements, and, 
above all, Toloaato degli Uberti with his fighting Fi&toians, turned bock 
without reaching the rendezvous, The last hope of the militant exiles 
was shattered. 

War* accompanied by revolt in southern Tuscany, still continued. 
Theie coukl be no security for Florence while the Whites held PUtoia. 
In April 1395 arrived Robert a* War Captain with picked Aragonese 
and Catalan horse* and serviceable mountaineer infantry under the Cata¬ 
lan condottiere Diego de Rat, who long played a leading part in Florentine 
battles and boudoirs. On SO May Pistoia was surrounded by Luediesc 
and Florentines. After three days of grace uo man or woman was allowed 
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Pope Clement V: dege of Pkima 


to pa sa the besiegers 1 lines without death, outrage, or mutilation. The 
siege once more brought Florence into collision with the Papacy. The 
Conclave of Perugia lasted till 5 June 1305. The ten Italian cardinals 
were still stirred by the outrage on Boniface; their si* opponents were 
bent upon the full restoration of their Colonna colleagues, and, above all, 
on the favour of Philip IV, who did not spare his tlimit*. Ultimately 
Napoleon Orsini by somewhat unsavoury means won the necessary 
majority for Bertrand de Got t Archbishop of Bordeaux* who liad taken 
no active part against Boldface, mid was technically a neutral English 
subject* though regarded by Philip with favour. The Gascon nobleman 
was crowned,by Phihp’s request p at Lyons, and took the name of Clement V* 
The procession was marred by the collapse of a wall* which killed John 
of Brittany, wounded Charles of Valois, and threw the Pope off hh horse, 
causing a shock which perhaps permanently affected his health. The 
story of the Avignon Papacy is told elsewhere*; this chapter treats solely 
of its Italian interests. Clement bid no wish to remove the Papacy from 
Italy, but his will was rarely compatible with his wish. He was not strung 
enough tu break the toils of Philip, who was resolved to keep him within 
reach of royal pressure. Absent though he was, Clemen t clung closely to 
Italian interests. Napoleon Orsini naturally influenced his policy, and 
with him was soon associated Nicholas of Pm to. Under their lead he 
continued Benedict's mediatory efforts in favour of Whites and Ghibel- 
lines, as being in Tuscany the weaker party. His envoys, on reaching 
Fistula, ordered Robert to stop the intended assault; he obeyed and 
withdrew, but hts troops remained. As no agreement was reached, hb 
legate* in November hold an assembly at Siena, where they ordered the 
immediate raising of the siege. Siena and smaller towns withdrew' their 
contingents, but Florence, Lucca, and Prato remained obdurate. Through¬ 
out the winter the blockade was tightened. Napoleon Oram's appoint¬ 
ment in February raised a flicker of hop* hut only stimulated the 
besiegers' determination to have dome with it. Florence had fustered 
discontent against the White government of Bologna, sympathetic with 
Pistoia. Tins culminated in a wild revolution on J March* Bologna joined 
in a treaty for the extermination of Whites and Ghilx.ilines. Pbtoiii Imd 
no more hope; one day's food remained w hen the gallant town capitulated 
cm 10 April, Pistoian territory was divided between Florence and Lucca 
with the exception of a strip a mOe wide outside the walls, which were 
destroyed. The city w r os ruled by Florence and Lucca, who appointed 
Podcstu and Captain, 

The two chief Guelf republics were now at open war with the Pope, 
and lay under on interdict. Napoleon Omni in May 1306 reached 
Bologna as Bee lor of Humagna. The populace turned savagely on him; he 
escaped with the loss of one chaplain and all his baggage to Forli, where 
he organised the ftomognn) Ghibellincs, and then from Arezzo directed 
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operations against the Tuscan league. A cle* r er Hank march through the 
Cnsentlno round the Florentine army in Aretine territory caused an 
undignified scamper home, after which Siena and smaller towns returned 
to papal obedience, Florence, fearing isolation, negotiated directly with 
Clement h, who, earlv in IS^Kh relented and withdrew Omni. A new em 
in papal and Florentine history was opening. The only Ghihellines who 
had benefited hy four years of papa] favour were the two Colonnn 
cardinal a, nestond to their dignities, though under other titles. 

During the preceding period, Florence, iu spite of her conquest of 
Fbtoia, had little stability at home. Benedicts death was a triumph fur 
the extremist oligarchy. The nine Leaser Arts were subordinated to the 
twelve Greater; the twenty Companies lost their organisation; the Prion* 
were the tools of the Parte- Gutlfh^ dominated by magnates. The oligarchs, 
absorbed in foreign polities, class interest*, and personal quarrels, had no 
care for ordinary justice. Financial depression became so deep that in 
1307 a moratorium was granted for debts contracted since the entry of 
Charles of Valois. At length pnpular feeling assorted itself, The Com¬ 
panies were reconstituted as representatives, not merely of the Trades, 
but of all popokmi between 15 and 70 years old; their Captains consulted 
with the Priors and the Council of 100 on all weighty matters. A new 
official, the Executor of Justice, had collateral powers with Podesta and 
Captain for protection against magnates, and general superintendence 
over all officials, especially the Podcstsi, 

Consequent partly on this reform was the tragedy of Corro T>onati + In 
personal prestige he stood high above his colleagues in the Parte Gutffh, 
hut Rosso dells To®a, Betto Brunelleschi, Geri Spini* and .Pozzino Pazid 
combintd to keep his adherents out of office. He had, perhaps, always 
aimed at monopoly of power; he made no secret of his hatred for the 
Ordinances of .lustice* If ever he was to succeed, he must act quickly, for 
he was over fifty and disabled by gout. He engaged in a widespread con¬ 
spiracy against the Constitution; he had promises from the old families, 
Buoiidclmonth Rardu and Freseobaldi, and from secondary houses such 
as Med id and Bordoni* Aid was expected from Arezzo and the country 
districts of Pistoia, Prafo, and Lucca. On being sued for a debt due to 
Pazrino Fozzi, he fortified his quarter. The government was too quick for 
him; on fi October the Com panics surrounded the Donati houses; no aid 
came from the aristocrats across the river; he was no longer the darling 
of the mob. As a lost hope Cnrso escaped from the back of his quarter; 
the Catalan horse soon came up with him; the Captain wished to spare 
his life, but he dipped From his horse, and was dragged, until he was 
speared. Dante has made his end famous through the ghost-lips of Ms 
brother Forese in Purgatorio, xxiv, S3, 8L 

Corscfs death was a Wow to the reader of Florentine history, for he 
was the one picturesque figure in a somewhat drab decade. For Florence 
it was a blessing; there could be no peace while his restless ambition 
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Rise of new houses in Florence 


nursed discon bent among the highest and lowest classes, both unrepresented 
in the government. He lutd the will and the courage to found a dynasty, 
but neither the character nor the clientele. Uino C'ontpagni, whose 
honourable career was wrecked by him in 1301, pays generous tribute to 
his capital enemy, to his tnightly tearing, Ms personal beauty even in 
old age* his persuasive oratory, ceaseless political industry, and great 
Italian reputation. But, he concludes, Corso was unprincipled and full 
of wicked schemes- his life was dangerous, though the manner of his 
death was reprehensible. 

Corso owed his death* as did Dante his exile, to the cowardice of his 
associates* who failed him at the crisis. Both, in their several ways* were 
fighting men with the courage of their convictions; but Florentine parties 
were riddled by personal jealousies, paralysed by physical timidity* 
relying on intrigue rather than on straightforward policy or amis. 
The best commentary on Florentine political life is given in Compagiii 1 * 
concluding chapters* shewing how CorsoV rivals came to what are 
euphemistically termed middling ends, Rosso della Tostt* when out 
walking, made his first false step, fell over a dog* and died in convulsions 
under his doctor's tortures in July ISO!)* when over seventy-five. Bette 
Brunelleschi, hated for cornering com in times of famine* was .slabbed 
in his own house* while playing cards, by two of the Don&ti* and died in 
frenzy and unshriven* amid general rejoicing, in Blanch 1S1I + Paarino 
was in January' ISIS murdered by a Cavalcanti* w hile fowling in the dry 
bed of the Arno. Geri Spini, more caution* and time-serving* was the 
solestirvivor of the quartet which brought Cork) to his doom. Astonishing 
is the contrast between these repeated scenes of bloodshed and the lofty 
standard of poetry and art in the Florence of Dante, Guido Cavalcanti, 
and Giotto* or between the horrors of Pisioia, meet den for robbers, as 
Dante wrote of Vatin! Pucci* and the exquisite tenderness of Cino'a verse. 

It was nevertheless in these troublous years that the more modem 
Florence was coming into life* and the tragic end of the former leaders 
doubtless contributed to this. David so tin has well pointed out that* 
during the years of Henry VIFs expedition* uieu of less family and 
personal prestige were pushing forwards* that in the Friurate names m 
familiar throughout the next two centuries constantly reappear, such as 
Acdaiuoli* Peru ltd, Ricci, Medici* Strozzi, and Soderins. The lead already 
|ay with the hunkers, who were international financiers, denting with 
jewelry and commodities m much as with specie, owning com me rein I 
avenues, scrambling for eweemmm, Thus they bad a working know ledge 
of foreign policy* which At Florence was mainly economic, and hod the 
governmental experience of which the magnates had been deprived, 
Conscious of military weakness* they relied on skilful opportunism ns to 
pushing or delaying, knew exactly how far Muff would carry them. 
These qualities in the critical years were to stand a severe test* not w ith¬ 
out &ucce^. 
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IVom the Treaty of Caltabellottn to Charles I Fa death on ft May 1309, 
Neapolitan his tor v is without striking incidents save for Robert's partici¬ 
pation in the siege of Fistoiiv. The absence of the Gascon Pope from 
home relieved the dynasty from a potent tally troublesome neighbour, 
though Clement’s insistence on Robert's withdrawal from PLstoui proved 
th nt he was no mere cypher. The situation was diflic Lilt* because Clement 
was on ill terms with the Florentine government, whereas the Angevin 
king as traditional head of the Guelfs must support it. He must more- 
over propitiate both Pope and Florentines owing to huge indebtedness to 
both. Robert since 1306 had acted practically as his fathers partner* and 
was tints no novice in ad mi nis! ration when he was crowned by Clement V 
a! Lyons. The succession came, however* at a peculiarly delicate moment, 
in consequence of the new election to the Empire. It seemed probable 
that Frederick would take advantage of this for a revision of the recent 
treaty. In Hubert* kingdom* aptrt from chronic deficits and endemic 
disorder, there were fears of a rising against his faulty dynastic claim; 
Philip of Taranto was forced to suspend his eastern projects, and act as 
Roberta rnptam-Gcnerul in his absence. The Pope, moreover, dragged 
Robert into itti Venetian quarrel, which not only seriously hampered 
Apulian eoiuiiieree* but entailed feverish fortification of his eastern 
camst against possible attack from Venice* Most reluctantly also he was 
forced Its taki* action against the Templars, whom his house hail favoured 
an a valuable military u*set. On the other la and, Robert was now pecu¬ 
liarly powerful in his county of Piedmont, and influential in Tu&eany and 
Romagna; while in 13151 Clement made over to him the Weariate ot 
Ferrara. He would certainly be an all-important factor in the Emperors 
Italian visit, in which for the first four years the history of his reign h 
merged. 

The capture of William of Montferrot by the people of Alessandria 
hod a profound cH'ect on future Lombard history. He been called 
one uf the three foreruimerH of Lorn bird municipal despots, and of the 
three he was the most distinctive. EssEtdin ami Pelavicini were rural 
feudal nobles, but each based his power upon a city, Verona and Cremona 
respectively, Moutferrat was a considerable feudal State, much on a level 
with Savoy and Provence, William had close relations with royalty both 
in West and East, with England* Castile, and the Eastern Empire. His 
f&ther-m-Uw Alfonso, when claimant for the Empire, had created him 
his Vicar in Italy. Dante has well portrayed him in the Furgahmo as 
seated at the feet of the great kings and looking up towards them, not 
quite a king himself, hut worthy of their company* His power stretched 
from the Simplon to the Ligurian Apennines. Not only a great soldier 
but a subtle statesman, he confessed to buying more often than he 
conquered. Cities which fringed his territory, such as Vereelli and 
Alessandria, called him in to restore peace between factions and then 
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Matteo Fhcanti of Milan 


converted temporary dictatorship into life or hereditary lordship. He had 
been chief of a Ghibelline league stretching from Turin to Verona, from 
Como to Genoa, The Visconti had appointed him Military Captain of 
Milan, but* at the time of his capture, he was an ardent supporter of the 
Torriani, aiming at Pavia* and drawing a ring of steel round Milan 
through VerceUi, Como, Lodi, and Crania, HU end proved the difficult v 
of holding together an aggregate of Piedmontese and Lombard cities, 
each divided into factions. Alessandria had made him spontaneously 
hereditary lord, especially to protect the people from the magnates. At 
the instance of the wed thy city of Asti, which had long feared his 
predominance, the Alcssondriam revolted, and on his arrival tmp|ied 
and caged him in a loathsome dungeon, exhibiting him as a peep-show 4 
until his death in 15292. Doubtful whether they could have killed so 
great a man, they poured molten lead and land down his throat, and 
drew samples of his blood to make sure that it was cold. His son John grew 
up into a fine lighting nun, hut never wielded his father** wide authority. 

(hi his death in 1 SQ5 the marquessatc passed to Theodore Faloeologua, 
bin Hwterls son. It h clear that William was totally distinct from the 
normal municipal despot. He never had an urban centre; he could not 
have established a highly centralised State. Municipalities welcomed the 
rule of a lord, far higher in rank than their own nobles* who had no 
prevailing interest in any single city. Vet this meant that in no single 
city had his power deep root; any party or popular squall could over¬ 
throw it A feudal superiority was not in accord with the temper of the 
Italy of that day* 

The death of the great marquess was a boon to the Visconti, and the 
archbishop^ great-nephew Mat ten was now in a position to enjoy it. 
For live years he had been annually elected Captain with power to alter 
the statutes; lit 1292 lie was reappointed for a term of five year?. Shortly 
afterwards Otto made over the administration of the State, and in 1295 
he died. The Visconti attributed high importance to imperial recognition, 
Adolf had appointed Matteo Vicar for Lombardy, After Ottos death 
he styled himselfVicar-General of the King of the Romans in Lombardy, 
Captain-General of the People of Milan, Albert of Austria con finned 
his title as Vicar in 1299* while the Milanese Council extended his 
captaincy for another five years, empowering him to mate peace and war* 
Matteo had taken full advantage of William’s death to extend hit influence 
westwards. He took Gvsale, a strong strategic point; Novara and 
VereeJIi gave him the lordship for five years* and Alessandria the 
captaincy; he acted as guardian for WilliamV heir. This was too fast to 
last; the young marquess, breaking from his guardian, took Casals and 
drove the Ghibellines from Vercelli and Novara, Pavia, now under the 
Count of Langoscd, formed a league with Cream, Cremona, and Bergamo* 
hacked by Amu VIII of Ferrara. Matteo received aid from Brescia' 
Farina* Piacenza, and Bologna, and turned the scale by detaching Amo] 
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Guido della Torre of Milan 


The year 1300 was the climax He was now among the greatest of North 
Italian chiefs; he married a daughter to Alboinn della Scalar and gave a 
Court day, celebrated throughout Italy* in honour of his son Galeazzob 
marriage with Beatrice d’Este* Azzo's flitter, and widow of Nino Vbcontj, 
Judge of Galium in Sardinia. Yet Matteo s position wa* none too secure 
either within or without. Among his own relatives there wa* discontent 
at his monopoly of power; some of the nobles, the chief source of his 
authority* were malcontent; the people groaned under the expense of 
wars, which they attributed to Galeazzos pugnacity. Two late allies, 
FiUppone Laugoseo of Pavia and Alberto Scotto of Piacenza*dkappointd 
suitors for Visconti marriages formal a freak combination against 
Matteo* who found himself confronted by overwhelming odds. Scot to* 
professedly an arbitrator* insisted on lus resignation, and the return of 
the Tomani as private citizens. Matteo retired to Nognrola an the 
Mantuan frontier; Gnknrzo was reduced to living on his brother-in-laws 
bounty. The splendour of his marriage, followed by the suddenness of 
his fall* formed a literary commonplace on the instability of fortune: 
Dante* in the interval before the Visconti revival* might naturally 
write that the Viper of Milan would not make m fine a sepulchre 
for Beatrice d’Este as the Cock of Gallura. Ultimately Beatrice had 
both cock and viper sculptured on her tomb. 

At Milan the populace expelled the chief Ghi bell Inc partisans and 
burnt thdr houses* this gave the Torriam, though nominally private 
citizens* control over elections and foreign policy. The normal city 
government was ilhfitted to hold together other independent communes, 
w hose only bond to Milan consisted in the rule of Cruel fie families Guido, 
now head of the house, was elected Captain for one year in 1307, At its 
close the Co unci baud the representatives of theTradc** nu m bering together 
come three thousand, unanimously elected him Captain of the People for 
life, with power to alter statutes" This w the tyranmi in form, and 
Guido took up his residence in the SrokUo FrerAw, a symbol that 
he was the personification of the government. He was now extremely 
strong. Milan was protected by a ring of Guelfic cities. To the west, 
Novara* Vereclli, and Alessandria were under allied families, hacked by 
the house of Anjou in Piedmont. Southwards Pa via w m ruled by 
lymgosco, head of the noble party, always allied to the popular Guelfic 
party at Milan. Eastwards, Lodi, Brescia, and Cremona were friendly* 
though in the two latter the Gudf* were dangerously divided* The 
Visconti had been ruined and dispersed. In Italy* however* the indi¬ 
vidual ruler was confronted by his family* which resented a monopoly of 
power* Guido's enudn was elected to the archbishopric, and he, like Otto 
Visconti* was ambitious to revive the temporal authority of the see* and 
to lead the house. Other relatives concurred and were arrested. When 
Henry VII reached Italy* the archbishop wu kept out of his see* and 
his brothers were imprisoned. Yet Guido, with his body-guard of 1000 
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The ScaUgcri til Verona 


fliid a Force of 10,000 at his disposal, might well have formed a per¬ 
manent dynasty. IIis overthrow resulted from the accidents of the 
imperial visit 

The power enjoyed by the Scaligeri at Verona was voluntarily con¬ 
ferred by the popular party, but was absolute in every department of 
government Their sway had l»een ushered in by no display of military 
force; the hereditary principle was established almost us a matter uf 
course. It was party government in the strictest sense. It was usually 
the aim nf the tyrant to reconcile party factions, to restore exiles. The 
Scaligeri believed that their own power and interim] peace could only bo 
preserved bv a continuous and rigorous system of purtv government, 
from I:lie first there were stringent laws against cries for reconciliation. 
If * citLfen cried “ Peace, Peace,* 7 it was the surest sign of the wish to 
raise n riot I isder Can Grande such a cry was punishable by death; a 
gentleman HUS beheaded, a commoner hanged, u Indy had the privilege of 
being burnt, fur it was ungentlemanly to touch a lady. Tim long wars 
with Padua were partly a cause, and partly a result of this. The enmity 
dated long before the age of the Scaligeri, but henceforth it w as hostility, 
not only of neighbourhood but of principle, for Padua represented Hit 
cause of State republicanism, Verona that of State monarchy. Allierto 
della Stain was only once threatened within the city. The conspiracy of 
1SG9 was fiercely suppressed, and thenceforward there was no more trouble. 
It was easier to exclude opposition from the city than from Verona’s 
crown of castles, and yet she could never be safe if exiles lodged themselves 
therein. From 1277 provision was made that seven of the strongest 
should he in the hands uf Allierto himself. 'Hie municipal despot Hia 
thus reaping the succession of the feudal lords; he was developing the 
urban tyrannit into a territorial principality. 

i herc remained the questions of external expansion and diplomatic 
position. For lhe latter the magnificent Court days, for which Verona 
became famoiis, were important, and were generally held in honour nf 
foreign marriages. Alberto initiated such alliances iu 1239 by the 
marriage of his daughter Costanra with Obbrao II of Ferrara, his former 
enemy. In I®1 his son Bartholomew married the daughter of Conrad 
of Antioch, grandson of the Emperor Frederick II, while her sister was 
later married to Can Grande. Allan no, hia second son, cemented the 
Milanese alliance by his wedding with Catherine, daughter of Hutteu 
V tsconti. Alberto’s reign was peaceful, as was that of Bartholomew, who 
succeeded in 1301 and reigned till March 130h Alboino was no soldier, 
but was engaged in almost chronic war against Amt VIII until his dcaLh 
in January 1319. His constant allies, were Ghibcrto da Correggio mid the 
Bonaccolsi of Mantua, Bologna also taking port until the GudUe 
revolution of 1306. Friendly treaties were made with Venice, and the 
Scaligeri took her side in the EWrarase Succession War against Clement V 
The closest enlfute was with the Bonarcolsi, amounting almost to a 
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protectorate. Both Alberto and Can Grande effected changes in the 
dynasty on any symptom of dangerous independence. Co-operation with 
Mantua was essentia] for securing the whole course of the Miucio, and for 
the protection of the Fo* in the contests with Padua and Ferrara Can 
Grande was associated with Alboino in the govern meat, probably in P308. 
Both served Henry VII in the siege of Brescia* where Alboino caught the 
fever, of which he died on 29 November 1511*. 

Pietro Gmdenigo, who w as to leave his mark upon Venetian history for 
all time, succeeded Dandolo under gloomy auspices. After the doge’s 
funeral on 2 November 1289* the populace, reviving a custom long 
abandoned, yelled for the election of Giacomo Tfapolo, nephew of one 
doge and grandson of another This very hint at an hereditary princi¬ 
pality perhaps decided the ruling aristocracy to resist popular pressure. 
Choice fell upon Giadenigo, who was only thirty-eight, but was already 
so unpopular that his election was published amid dead silence. He was 
soon involved in constitutional struggles and jn foreign war. The storming 
of Acre in May 1291, followed by the fall of Tyre and Sidon, was a 
grievous blow to Venetian commerce in Syria and Palestine* In this year 
also the truce with Genoa expired. Gala to, occupied by favour of the 
Greek Emperor* gave the Genoese a strong base for the conversion of the 
Black Sea into a commercial marc clausum* They controlled Trebi^ond, 
had it nourishing new colony at Knffa, mid from Axov commanded the 
trade of the Don. The war which now began extended from Soffit to 
Genoa. The first great fight was at Laiuzzo on the coast of Anna™ (Cilicia) 
in the autumn of 1294* llte Genoese galleys lashed mid planked together 
formed a nautical laager in the harbour. The Vaietiana* scorning the use 
of fire-ships, bore down with wind abaft, lost their formation, and retired 
after their admiral was killed and 25 ships out of 68 were sunk. 

Nearly four years of incessant warfare passed before another decisive 
battle. The Venetian*alarmed Kaffa v taking enormous booty ; the Genoese 
ravaged Crete. En Constantinople itself the Genoese* abetted by Andrew 
incus, slew the Venetians and burnt their banks. The Emperor imprisoned 
the survivors, even the Venetian commissioner* an outrage on diplomatic 
inviolability not to be overlooked. Ituggero Morosiui with a strong fleet 
anchored off the imperial palace and, with a large indemnity and a host 
of Genoese prisoners* returned to Venice. In 1298 fortunes changed A 
Genoese fleet of 85 galley* reached Dalmatian waters. Andrea Dandolo 
with 9 5 galley* met it off the island of CnraoU* and fought the great 
battle of the war on 8 September. The Venetian fleet* after some success, 
got out of hand* and wajh struck in flank by the Genoese reserve squad ran* 
which bad stood out to sea and came down the wind on the unsuspecting 
foe. Only a few galleys escaped from the rocks or fire to tell the tale at 
Venice. It is said that 9000 men were killed or wounded* while 5000 w ere 
carried off to Genoa to join the Pisan captives token at Meloria thirteen 
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Change in the Venetian constitution 


yen* before. The admira], to avoid this fate, dashed his head against a 
mast Misfortune seems stimulating to men of letters; but for his exile 
Dante would never have written the Commctlia, while to a Genoese prison 
we owe the Travels of Marto Polo, 

The Genoese Heet had been too roughly handled to sail for the lagoons, 
" lth marvellous courage Venice raised another fleet of 100 galleys, filling 
Uu* gaps among her cross-bowmen with Catalan mercenaries. On either 
side smalt squadrons shewed much enterprise ; a Genoese squadron caused 
a fright by appearing off Malumoeco, and Domenico Schiavo returned 
the visit, and coined money, a symbol of sovereignty, in the verv port 
of Genoa. In May 1S99 Mat ten Visconti negotiated a peace, and in 
October 1302 Andrnnicus was reduced to signing a truce by the sight of 
his subjects being flogged by the boatswains of 25 Venetian gal%to tinder 
the w&lh of CodstAntiuoplc* 

In these very years, when the resources of Venice were strained to the 
uttermost, by the closing of her Great Council a fundamental change in 
her constitution, which was for centuries to be the world's admiration, was 
bloodWy carried out. The Venetian sense for governance stands in marked 
contrast to the Genoese passion for faction, which neutralised the advantage 
gained by naval victories. At Venice the sea colled forth from all classes 
the patriotism which might well have been dissipated by political..unreel*. 
No sacrifices were grudged to retain the Queenshipof the Adriatic. It was 
otherwise when these were demanded for territorial expansion. 

Peace at sea «as followed by a short war with Padua over the ever-recur¬ 
ring question of tile neighbouring salt-pans, on which Venice was peculiarly 
sensitive. This was arranged, and preparations were being made for an 
attack on the Greek Empire in concert with Charles of Valois, when the 
succession to Ferrara absorbed her whole attention, involving her in a war 
with the Papacy, n forecast of the dangerous combination formed against 
of t’anibrai. The death of Amt VIII on SI January 
1308 was certain to intensify the confusion long endemic in eastern 
Lombardy and Romagna. His fortunes hnd waned with the revolt of his 
imperial fiefs. Modena and Reggio, in 1306, but expulsion of the Whites, 
ins bitterest enemies, from Bologna brought relief. Aided bv the vic- 
orions Blacks, the Florentines, and Naples, he was conducting a vigorous 
oftensive wiien he died. He left the succession to Fofco, legitimate son 
of his bastard Hesco, who was appointed guardian during the minority. 
His brothers Francesco and Aldobrandino had long claimed a share of 
C Jhizros inheritance t the former with Aldobrandino's sons now appealed 
against the will to Amo’s late enemies, but Fresco with the stronger 

STO u!T" *?? “■«* the government, Then in April 

fell the bolt from the Avignon blue. Clement declared Ferrara to be 
under the Popes direct government, and exhorted her to throw off the 
tyrants adulterine yoke and enjoy the blearing, of papal rule. Of the 
Popes suzerainty there could be no doubt, but papal charters more than 
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once recognised the right of illegitimate succession; to cancel the authority 
which the Estettsi had exercised for nearly a century under papal sanction 
was an audacity which would have startled the strongest Italian Pope- 
But Clement's weakness in Italy at this moment was probably the very 
motive for his derision; Ferrara should tie the base from which to 
re-establish his authority* In May the pupa! standard was hoisted at 
Ravenna r Ferrarese exiles flocked to it with Francesco; the Della Torre 
of Milan gave ready aid* Bologna was won by the withdrawal of Napoleon 
Orshii s interdict Meanwhile Gradeuigo threw himself eagerly into the 
fray; lie stood for a forward mainland policy, for the revival of former pre¬ 
eminence in Ferraro, which luid left precious privileges behind it 

Fresco, now faced by popular revolt,, retired to the Castle of TedaJdo* 
which with its bridge and fortified bridge-head coiiiinaiided the town and 
the Fo di Ferrara, which then skirted the southern walls and joined the 
Po di Venezia at Stella bn In October* Fresco sold his claims for a 
Venetian pension, and a Venetian army took over the fortress and city. 
The Pope would hear of no diplomatic compromise, but hostilities w ere not 
active until the end of March The peace party in Venice, headed 

by the Tiepoli, Bodoeri, and Querini, was gaining ground* -styling itself 
the Parjt gutrffa riuc ecdt^imika. Gradeuigo was empowered to send re¬ 
in for cements to Ferrara* while the opposition curried the dispatch of envoys 
to Clement They arrived juut too late. On Good Friday, 21 March* a Bull 
was issued depriving Venice of all privileges of a Christian State, em¬ 
powering the seizure of Venetian property and perrons, the latter to be 
sold as slaves, the lands to be vested in the Papacy* the movable* to 
reward the captors. To shew that he was in earnest, Clement appointed 
his nephew Arnaud de Polagme legate for North and Central Italy, 
A maud, preaching a crusade, levied troops from Guelfs and G hi bel lines* 
bishops and cities. Appeals were made to all European powers; the 
Emperor supported the Pope* Philip IV preferred eoud Nation* 

On 10 April a rising in Ferrara forced the PodestA* Giovanni Soranzo* 
to concentrate his forces in the castle* whence meflt'cLual attempts were 
made to seize or flood the town. Meanwhile Francesco from without was 
harassing the besiegers. He destroyed a relieving fleet at Fraticolirio, 
where the Pu di V enezia narrowed, built a bridge here and another below 
Ferrara, A large fleet from Venice attempted to prevent the operations 
at Franeolino but was defeated after three days 1 battle. Tedaldo now was 
completely isolated, but Ferrara itself was in a desperate condition. The 
papal army was too small to storm the castle* North Italy was war-wear v* 
Pelagme's recruiting campaign was failing. If the Venetians could hold 
out till September, the autumn floods would enable tbdr ships to operate* 
The legate made the desperate derision to storm Tedaldo; on 26 August 
the bridge and bridge-head were taken, and the fleet capitulated; on the 
28th Tedaldo fell. Venire lost 200 ship and ±mme UQQti men* Not a man 
was spared, save a few who were sent blinded into Venice, Abroad her 
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commerce wan destroyed, her ships taken, their crews sold for slaves, her 
coltmits were restive or in revolt. Venice sued for peace through the 
mediation of Philip IV, This was grunted on not ungenerous terms on 
lo June 1310. 

Venire laid signally failed in her first attempt to anno* a large main- 
ifiml btate. She turned her eyes away from Ferrara until 1482, when she failed 
agmii. Ferrara never became part of the Venetian State. It is strange that 
an tdien Pope, reputed to be powerless in Italy, should be tiie first to 
make his sovereignty direct and real. His success was short, but Ferrara 
remained the constant aim of the Papacy until, in the lost yean of the 
siJEirenth century, another Clement annexed it at the expense of yet 
another legitimate son of another bastard of the house of Este, 

The disastrous Femrese war had as its seq del a conspiracy, which migh t 
Jiave named Venetian stability for all time. Family feuds were, as in all 
cmea ' not unusual, but vary rarely were permitted to endanger the public 
peace, and iti this Venice stood alone. Genuine dlsagfeetiient both in home 
and foreign policy there rany well have been, but persona! and family 
eehng ^Lised the armed revolt of one group among the chief houses 

agio ust brarlemgo and anot iier grou p comprising li is s 11 pporters. Parties 

were fiercely divided throughout the war, fighting even on the Great 
( ouiiLii lienehre Jt was ominous that the opposition introduced the 
terais Gorffand Ghibdltne, which ordinarily have no meaning in Venetian 
story, I here was, indeed, an undercurrent of popular discontent, 
elusion from the Council was a grievance with those who bad inter¬ 
mittently attended it. The populace had howled for war and insulted 
papal envoys but war had entailed heavy taxation, and, latterlv, terrible 
MttTihce of life. After a peace, good or bail, the government which con- 
ducted toe war becomes unpopular. 

1 he chief conspirators were Baja monte Tiepolo and Mario Querini, his 
father-m-law, both actuated by personal grievances, Tl.e former was a 
J'- V ° UI, £noble, acclaimed by the lower classes as it gran cavalicrc 
a poor Venetian counterpart of Can*) Donnti, U baw»e. He had been 

fll'hi ^ v ir rT ^F t eSjad,Un '? h ' S g° vcm 'nrat T and had since sulked 

i a i arocco on tile mainland. Querini hod been insulted by 
rejections on his courage in the surrender of Caste! Tetlaldo. A third 
(. uef, Badoero JJadoer, was also « mainland proprietor. They represented 
the movement as purely patriotic, directed against the tyrant doge in 

JlEJ* S^ The attack was fixed for the feast 

of 8an V ito lS June. Tiepolo and Querini collected their forces across the 
ItJoito on the previous evening, ttodoer with troops levied in Paduan 
terntoiy was to cross from the mainland in support. During the night 
nfoiination of the plot reached tho government. fTrademgo, aided by the 
^uidnli and Gntstimam occupied the Fiasxa San Mareo. Morning opned 
with a terrific ^le mid thunderatomi, which damped any hope of a 
popu rising. Badoer, unable to start, was captured with his force by 
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the hum weatherproof Podestft of Chioggia. Tiepolo^ advancing by tli& 
Merceria, was held up at the church of Sau Giuliano. A woman threw 
down u mortar on the head of hi* standaid-bcarer, and the banner with 
its soroll of Liberty fell. The gran mvtdhrc Bed back over the Hud to 
bridge, and barricaded his quarter. Querilti fared even Nvorsc; in the 
Campo San Luca he was attacked and killed by men armed bv the School 
of Charity and the Gild of Printers Tiepolo was persuaded to capitulate 
on terms. The conspiracy had ignominiousIv failed, Bndoer, taken in 
arms, wan executed. Tiepolo and hia chief assoriates were exiled for short 
term^ There was no general proscription an was usual elsewhere. Several 
palaces were pulled down, the find time that such a common penalty had 
been in Hie ted at Venice* Nevertheless the government had had a fright 
and meant to take no risks. The most stringent measures were taken 
to guard the combs, the doge's palace, and the piazza against further 
trouble. 

Of all defensive measures the most important was tlie institution of the 
celebrated Ten. No one probably foresaw' its unique histuiy, It was a 
bolin* an executive committee, formed at a crisis for a definite purpose, 
such as was often created by a score of cities. The o bject w m to strengthen 
the heads of the high court, the Qtt&ratdia. Ten citizens were nominated 
by the electoral section of the Great Council and ten by the Doge, his 
Cpu i icillow* and the chiefs of the Quonmlia. From these the Gres t Council 
elected ten* The office was renewed every two months until I SI 4, when 
it was established for five year^ the members* however, retiring each 
Michaelmas and being ineligible for re-election* Gradeuigo did not long 
survive the foundation of this memorable institution* He died on 
13 August 1311. Venice, still nursing her wounds, was unable to take 
part in the war already raging* 

The election of Henry of Luxemburg on fJ7 November l3f>Hai successor 
to the murdered Albert of Austria might in itself have had little influence 
upon Italian history* Albert hod deliberately decided that his duty lay 
ill Germany; Henry's own lintt acta had been to suppress disorder in 
WEstem Germany, and by bis son 1 :* marriage to secure a territorial power 
in Bohemia conquirable to the eastern possessions of the Hahdburgfk 
The Italian question was introduced by the candidature of diaries of 
Valois, supported by the whole weight of the French Crown. Charles had 
had the closest connexion with Naples and with Florence, but above all 
his election would rivet the chain of Philip IV upon Clement V, and 
through him upon papal possessions and pretensions in Italy, Charles 
would be the catVpaw for further aggression upon Italy, already incurably 
wounded by the Popovs detention in France* Clement was determined 
nut to strengthen Fi'ench influence in Italy, and desired the creation of a 
counterpoise. While mating vague promises to Philip, he delayed any 
definite steps until after the election; ho probably encouraged Heniy^s 
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brother, the Archbishop of Treves, to win the other Electors for Henry. 
He would gladly increase Robert's power on the Franco-imperial border¬ 
land by the cession of the A relate, which Henry might be willing to cede, 
as yet another counterpoise to Philip. Henry did, indeed, from the first 
try to win Robert by proposals for his daughter’s marriage to Robert's 
son. 

Henry was not free for an advance on Italy until the late autumn of 
1310, and meanwhile his court was swarming with Ghibelline exiles and 
Guelf spits. His position when lie crossed the Mont Cenis was none tuo 
favourable. His mission to Italy hod been badly received in Florence and 
Bologna, though welcomed by Arezzo and the Tuscan Ghibelline gentry. 
Philip had refused to be bound by any definite treaty. Clement had 
appointed Robert Count of Romagna, which, in the event of the Angevin's 
hostility, would bar the southward march through the Emilia, where 
Henry might expect substantial support. Florence, with Robert’s personal 
aid, was feverishly completing her third line of walls, while Bologna 
helped to defend the Apcnnino poses, especially Hint down the Magra 
valley to Soriana. Robert had visited Siena to repress awakened Ghibel¬ 
line volitions. Nevertheless the adventure opened welL In Piedmont 
Amadeus \ , Count of Savoy, and his nephews Louis mid Philip gave him a 
warm welcome- he courteously refused homage from Alessandria and Asti, 
as they were fiefs of Robert, who promised to do fealty for them. At Turin 
he received the Guelf despots of Vereclli, Pavia, and Lodi, who stood next 
io Guido della Turre in importance. The dispossessed Ghibelline tyrant 
of Vercelii complained that he had suffered ruin for the Emperor's party. 
Henry replied that he had no party in Lombardy, that he had come for 
no party but for the whole. This speech pleased the Guelf leaders, who 
pressed him to make no changes until he reached Milan. Henry refused, 
and, as he proceeded, recalled exile* of cither party, anil established his 
Vicars in the cities. He meant to be ruler and shewed his meaning, At 
Asti arrived Mat tea Visconti after an adventurous journey, mostly by 
night, from the Veronese frontier, and hither also came the Archbishop 
Cassone della Torre to beg fur the release of his brothere from Guidol 
prison. Milan was reached without opposition on S3 December 1310, 
Guido delk Tea™, fierce and irresolute, hysterical and sulky by turns, 
hod not dared resist Henry as an enemy, nor was willing to welcome him 
us lord. Behind tile crowd of citizens, ordered to meet Henry without arms, 
he rode with liis banner flying. When this had been rolled in the mud 
by the German guards, he dismounted, kissed hU lord’s feet, and was 
graciously received. The first task was to reconcile Torriani with Visconti, 
and Guido with his cousins. This successfully performed, Henry on the 
Epiphany 1311 received the Iron Crown, or rather an impromptu imita¬ 
tion, Guido having privily pawned the original to a Jew. In the Council 
a donative to the Emperor and Empress was debated; Guido, whether 
ur no with sinister motives, outbid Matteo. The tax of ] 00,003 Hurins 
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was burdensome to all classes, and Henryk demand that a hundred nobles, 
picked equally from both parties* should accompany him to Rome dis- 
inayed the upper class. Trouble wag brewing; there were suspicious 
meetings, of Galeazzo \ isconti and Francisehino della Torre, gatherings 
of armed men, ones of to the Germans; there is peace between 

the lord Guido and the lord Matteo." On a search for arms Mat ten 
was found sitting blandly innocent in his porch, and delayed the inquisitors 
with wine;^ the Della Torre palace was full of armed confusion, A skirmish 
between Germans and Torriani developed into hard street-fighting, in 
which the \ isconti joined the strangers* The Torriani chiefs escaped with 
some difficulty: Matte® and Galcazzo were also exiled, but soon recalled* 
When Henry left North Italy for Rome, he created Matteo imperial 
V icar for life* This was the formal beginning of Italy's greatest dynasty. 
Elsewhere also Henry replaced his temporary vicariates by selling the 
office to the ruling lords, the Sodigeri at Verona, Bonaccobi at Mantua, 
Da Camlno at Treviso, and Ghiberto da Correggio at Pinna, By these 
rneans Henry hoped to receive reliable contingent*, and, above" all, to 
finance his campaign, for the chests of gold, upon which hh officials bad 
proudly sat during the journey, were a mere flea bite in Italy. 

Mean while Guido della Tome and the Florentines had set revolt ablaze 
between the Adda and theQglio* Lodi, indeed, gave in without a struggle, 

t Cremona the Guelfs, the Cappdletti of Dante's famous line, had long 
become divided. The head of the extremists, Cavalcaho, fled, leaving his 
nvftl Amati to make terms. These were extremely harsh, and only a 
petition from the Empress caused Henry to spare the great rnmpnmie,\he 
lorrn^o, sUll the glory of Cremona* Severity was ill-timed* for it deter- 
mined the desperate defence of Brescia, where on Henry’s orders the Guelfs 
no been restored. One of these, Tebaldo Bnisati, saved from ruin and 
knighted by Hcmnr, headed the revolt to his own undoing, for, captured 
on a reconmussance, he hm sewn in the skin of an os, dragged round the 
city walls, executed and quartered; his remains were exposed to intimidate 
the liesieged. Henry’s army was now Urge, for he hud been reinforced 
' rom Empire, while AJboino and Can Grande della Simla rendered 
admirable service. Brescia, however, is traditionally difficult either to 
storm or blockade- 'Die siege dragged on from May to November; 
pestilence ravaged both besieged and besiegers; among Henry’s losses was 
that of his gallant young brother Walemn. At length the papal envoys 
arranged a surrender on generous terms; Henry was free for a move on 
Rome. 

From Brescia the imperial army marched to Genoa by Pavia. The 
Genoese gave Henry n warm reception, though, like Venice, they had failed 
to do homage; for these States, thought Nicholas of Botiniito. a papal 
envoy, regarded themselves as a fifth element, obeying neither God nor 
man, Pope nor Emperor. Here the two predominant Ghibellint* families 
had quarrelled, and the Doris had expelled the Spinola, whom Henry 
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now succeeded in reconciling. Nevertheless he outstayed his welcome. 
The expense of his court and his financial demands were onerous* while 
the independent* seafaring race resented his suppression of a recent 
popular constitution comprising both nobles and commons. Delay was 
largely due to the marriage negotiations with Robert, which were so far 
advanced that an offer from Frederick of Sicily of his son's hand for 
Henry's daughter was refused, Robert hod begun his double game, for 
Henry heard that his brother, .John of Gravina, reaching Rome with 400 
house, had won the Grain i and had tried to brib* the Colonna, tie made 
the lame excuse that John was sent to represent him at the corona¬ 
tion, from which lie himself would be unavoidably absent, Louis of Savoy, 
Vicar of Rome* was sent back thither at full speed* hut failed to get 
general acceptance, and was barred from the Capitol, At Genoa the 
Empress died, an irremediable loss. Virtuous to sanctity, in Compagni'a 
words a servant to Christ^ poor, with a level head and an instinct For 
mercy and moderation* she was a valuable asset to the imperial cause at 
a time when tempera were sorely tried, 

A Pisan fleet brought Henry to their city* enabling him to him the 
defensive positions elaborated by Florence* Lucca, and Parma. Hence* 
after a stay of two months* he had a dear course to Home, The Skfieae 
government* endangered by a large Ghibelline populace, dared not 
oppose his march through the Mare mm a. He went to Rome with 
Clement's full approval, and thus it was unlikely that he would find 
resistance in papal cities such as Grmseto and Viterbo, Before entering 
Rome, however, he liad to force the Ponte Mulle under fire from Gtt&vtna'd 
cross-bowmen. Henry hod reached his goal, but found Rome partly 
occupied hy a hostile Neapolitan force* while Central and Northern Italy 
were ablaze behind him. Hie focus of disturbance was still Florence* 
which stiffened the backbone of the faltering Tuscan league, reinforced 
the attacks of Bologna un the rihibeLlme Romaguol*, rekindled revolt at 
Cremona and Lodi* and worked upon the traditional republicanism of 
Padua, which had momentarily wavered before Henry's eloquent pro¬ 
fessions of peace and justice. Langoseo, imprisoning his Ghibelline rival 
Bcccariii, vuagain sole lord of Pavia. Ghiberto da Correggio betrayed hi* 
oath of fealty for Parma, and dosed the Emilinn Way and the Taro- 
Mngra route into Tuscany. Henry's own Vicar* Philip of Savoy* had 
turned Asti and Vercdli against him. Imola* Faenza* and Forli* long 
headquarter* of Romagnol Ghibellirmm f had fallen to Roljerts Vicar* who 
had trapped its gallant leader, Scarpetta OrdelafB, and thrown down the 
walls of Forli* which no longer lay, as in Dante s words, under the claw 
of tliegreen lion. Henry thus lost control with the Visconti and Scaligeri; 
Can Grande had hurried from Genua to secure the inheritance of AI boino p 
who never recovered the health lost at Brescia, Werner of Hamburg, 
one of the hest imperial generals, was dispatched to counteract reverses 
in North Italy. In Rome Hetny was only reinforced by the Colorma* the 
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fighting nobility of Tuscan v. Anil the small papal tow™ of Todi and 
NarnL Against him were Gmvina with regular troupes the Orsbu who 
commanded the northern approaches to Rome and half the city* while 
Florence poured in her Catalan mercenaries', her volunteer cavalry, and 
large numbers of foot; the Tuscan league followed suit to a less degree, 
hut Perugia threw her whole considerable weight into the fray. Fighting 
became brisk. The imperialists recovered the Capitol* drove the Guelfc 
back to the west of the Corso, but were decisively beaten in attempting 
to force a passage across the bridge of Sant" Angelo, The coronation 
could not thus be held in St Peters under the Pope T * instructions to the 
Cardinals Nicholas of Pm to, Luca Fieschi, and Amaud Faugeres. Delay 
might have been indefinite, had not the populace forced the legates to 
crown the Emperor in the Latemn. On SO June Nicholas set the crown 
cm Henry** head; the Emperor thrice waved his sword before placing it 
on his shield upon the altar* a symbol that with shield and sword he would 
defend the Church. But the stately open air banquet which followed 
was disturbed by archer's from the Avcntinc* and the guests were driven 
under cover. 

Throughout the Roman struggle the determining political factors w ere 
the two least determinate of rulers, Robert of Anjou and Clement V. 
Since the summer of 1310 Robert had been tempted by an imperial 
marriage for his heir, with the A relate as a dower, with the vicariate of 
Tuscany and Lombardy. On the other hand, Florence importuned him to 
wield the full power of the Tuscan league in opposing Henry's advance* 
As usual, he evaded a decision by not answering hi* letters. Tire Floren¬ 
tines in dismay and alarm dubbed him MtJ/ftna Bert* i t old Mrs So-And-So. 
Negotiations for the marriage seemed nearly complete* w hen in March 1312 
Henry sent envoys from Pisa to settle definitive te r ms . The reply, received 
at Rome, was definite to stupefaction. Robert's heir, Charles, should bear 
a royal title; hh heirs should succeed to the kingdom of Sicily; he should 
be Vicar of Tuscany for life, the several cities paying a proportionate 
tribute to the Emperor and electing their own officials subject to con¬ 
firmation by the Vicar; in Lotnbardy for ten years the Emperors Vicar 
should be one acceptable to Robert; the contracting powers should 
jointly appoint an Admiral; they should reconcile Orsini and Colonna, 
and Henry should leave Rome four days after coronation. It is doubtful 
whether Robert made these proposals merely to be refused. The breach 
was not complete until HenryV envoy to Gmvina brought the reply that 
he had indeed come to Rome in honour of the coronation, but had since 
received orders to oppose Henry's entrance to Rome, and, above all, to 
St Peter'*, Such was the position as between Emperor and king at the 
time of the coronation. 

Meanwhile Clement's attitude had changed* He had been whole-hearted 
in support of Hcmy's schemes for Italian peace, declaring that it would 
be n sin not to second them. His cardinal* had promoted the treaty with 
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Brenda, so essential to Henry’s progress; their bead, Nicholas of Prato, 
was devoted to the imperial cause. The Council of Vienne was probably 
responsible for Clement's change of policy. Charles of Valois, Philips 
three sons, with Plalsiam and Marigny, accused him of preparing bulls 
commanding John of Graving to offer no opposition to Henry’s coronation; 
they told him that no treaty would prevent Philip from defending the 
French blood that flowed m Robert’s veins, and demanded suppression of 
the bulls. Clement was suffering from internal pains and nervous exhaus¬ 
tion; he always disliked responsibility; he felt unequal to altercation with 
one who had him at his mercy. He was moreover sensitive m to papal 
rights, in Italy; he might well fear that an attack on Naples would destroy 
his suzerainty, for he was probably aware of Henry’s negotiations with 
Frederick of Sicily. Nevertheless his first overt act was a Bull of 19 June 
proclaiming a year's truce between Henry and Robert* and demanding an 
explanation of Henry's hostility. 

Henry received the bull at Tivoli with high indignation; dement had 
perhaps not realised that it would be jso offensive, The imperial lawyers 
were summoned to pronounce on the question whether the Pope coukl 
impose a truce between Emperor and vassal. Henry doubtless had 
imperial ideals, but in practice he had been accustomed to the drastic 
legalism of Philip IV* The lawyers’' reply was naturally in the negative. 
Before the delivery of the bull* the breach with Robert had become in¬ 
evitable, for on 4 July the Emperor nominated Henry of Flanders a* his 
proctor to treat of hit daughters marriage with Frederick's eon, to prepare 
a perpetual affiance against all powers except the Pope* France* and 
Avignon. Robert w as declared guilty of high treason* and Frederick ap¬ 
pointed Admiral of the Holy Roman Empire. This was the long-deferred 
conclusion of tentative negotiations. Late in 13H Henry had told 
Frederick that Lhe Sicilian marriage was impossible, as the Pope was bent 
upon the Angevin match, the negotiations for which were far advanced, 
A general treaty' was indeed signed in the spring of 1312* This had re¬ 
doubled Robert's tempramental irresolution; he was pressed by Florence 
to attack Henry in Home, but he feared the certainty of an attack by 
Frederick on Naples, and the rumours of an invasion by John of Bohemia 
and Carobert of Hungary. So he marched his troop out of Naples, but 
halted them at A versa, to the dismay of Florence. Robert would gladly 
have accepted the papa] truce, but was forced to insist an the inclusion of 
hb GueHic allies, which Clement refused. Nor probably would the Gudffe 
league have accepted* though two most influential Blacks, Geri Spiui 
and Pino della Tom, sent an emissary to Tivoli to discuss terms of peace* 

On 19 August ISIS Henry left Tivoli on his march for Florence, with 
his army much depleted- The Tuscan G hi belli ties and the levies of 
Spoieto, Narai, and Todi marched home ; northern feudatories such as 
Rudolf of Bavaria and Louia of Savoy feared a Roman autumn. From 
Viterbo he turned aside with characteristic unwisdom to pav a grateful 
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visit tej Todi and inflict a revengeful raid upon Perugia. At Arezzo, under 
its bishop Guido Tarlati* he held an enthusiastic welcome and large 
reinforcements of Tuscan and Romagncil Ghibellmes, With little resistance 
Inei^i was reached; here all the bert Florentine troops* defended the walk 
and fhe bridge which spanned the Arno* there unfordable, Henry 'with 
his cavalry only, by a turning; movement over country reputed impossible 
for horsemen, placed himself on the main road , south of the Amo, in ihe 
Florentine rear. After a sharp fight* in which Henry and his brother 
Baldwin of Treves took valorous part* the Florentines fled by the secondary 
northern mad, Henry raced them home by the southern bank, and 
crossing to the eucd of Florence established headquarters at San Salvi on 
19 September, Snrpri.se wna his only chance; the siege was n hopele-s 
effort, The garrison alone wjls double his own force; reinforcements and 
supplies could pour in from north, west, and south; his troop* had burnt 
bare the Florentine territory behind them: autumn rains flooded the 
Amo zmd made supplier from Arezzo precarious. Henry, shattered by 
fever* burnt his camp, and crossed the swollen river on the night of 
30-31 October* With any active courage the enemy might have destroyed 
him. 

Henceforth* until Henry's arrival at Pisa on 10 March 1318* the 
campaign straggled over the valleys of the Grieve and FJsa. The latter 
had strategic importance, for it facilitated hi* communications with Pisa 
and hampered' those of Florence with Siena* Volterra* and PoggibonsL 
The latter town suffered for its stalwart Gudfisstn by destruction and the 
erection of a rival, named Monte Impcriak* across the deep valley. The 
quarrel between Henry and Hubert, and the conflict of principle between 
Emperor and Pope, here reached their climax. On Efi April Robert was 
declared guilty of high treason. Henry's edict is the highest assertion of 
the universality of Empire* of the divine command that every soul should 
be subject to the Roman Emperor; Naples was not excluded by virtue of 
papal suzerainty, for^Regnum Slciliae et speciaiiter insula Siciliae ricut et 
ceterae provincke sunt de Sniper io* tot us enrni mundus im pern t oris est/" 
Clement, under pressure from Philip IV, issued the Bull of IS June* 
threatening with excommunication nil who should attack the kingdom of 
Naples. Henry's comment was : M If God is with us, neither Pope nor Church 
can destroy us* and God we have not injured.** 

The march on Home and Napless was now derided* Baldwin went to 
Treves to levy troops; pressing messages were sent to John of Bohemia* 
the German princes and bishops* the Lombard States, and Venice and 
Genoa. Homburg and Montferrat won a aseful victory over Robert's 
seneschal near Alexandria. To break the spirit of Lucca, Henry of 
Flanders mode a brilliant capture of Fietras&n ta, in the face of Diego de 
Rat and all Lis Florentine Catalans. The Ghibelline Malaepma cap* 
tured the yet more important Sarzana. The object was to clear the 
coast road for forces coming southward by Ihe Magni valley; a small 
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Veronese and Mantuan force did indeed attempt the dangerous pass, but 
without success. The German reinforcements came in slowlv; Baldwin, 
John of Bohemia, and Leopold of Austria arrived too late. Yet, when 
Henry started on 8 August, he bad a useful mobile force of 2500 
Luxemburg and German horse and 1500 Tuscan and Romagna! Ghibel¬ 
li nes. He approached the gates of Siena in hope of a rising bv gentry 
and populace against the bourgeois government, but the Nine wen* once 
more too strong. He was now desperately ill but would give himself no 
rat. Buoncunvcnto was reached on 21 August, and there on 24 August 
he died. The rumours of his being poisoned in the Sacrament bv Ids 
confessor Bernardiuo of Mon tepu Idaho caused persecution of Dominicans 
in Italy mid Germany, but were conclusively disproved. 

Such was the melancholy end of the great ad ven tore. Fmj uiv was proba Idy 
inevitable from the first. Italy had long outgrown an imperial system; 
its rc-estublishment would have endangered the interests of both parties, 
Tbe aim of government, as Dante wrote, was Peace, and the path to it 
was Justice; but Henry was cry ing Peace where there was no peace, and 
Justice was unknown in Italy, outside Venice, for centuries to tome. A 
permanent monarchy 'ms a dream, yet Henry might have succeeded ill 
hk immediate objects, the recognition of his rights in Rome and tlie ex¬ 
pulsion of the Angevin from Naples, where feudalism was still a living 
iorre; lie had better chances than the Aragonese of the nest century. 
I he squadrons of F rest crick, af Genoa and Pisa, perhaps even of Venice, 
would Imve swept Robert's galleys off the sen*. Robert bud Jong feared 
for his southern ports; his nobles hod refused to serve outside their 
country, many were now on the verge of revolt; his forces were scattered 
in Lombardy, Piedmont, Romagna, and Tuscany; he could only cover 
ordinary expenses by papal and Florentine loans; he had no personal 
magnetism, no military' skill; by Song tradition the regnicolm-, always 
fait Ides’, to the existing govemnient, would welcome the first comer. 
Such reasons doubtless Induced Yillaiii, Gudf as he was, to testify that 
Henry would have driven Hubert from hi* throne. 

W ith Henry \ IPs death the Ghibellinc cause, in Tuscanv at least, 
seemed lost beyond retrieve. The only two powers of any note, Pisa to 
west and Arezzo to cost, were separated by a wide range of hostile terri- 
tory, for the old feudal families which had flocked to Uie imperial 
standard were but scattered islands in a Guelfic: sea. Arezzo in its loyal 
grief changed the horse upon its shield from whits to black. The more 
mercantile Pisans regretted that they had spirt 2000 golden ducats on 
the imperial cause and had gut nothing for it. In Guelfic cities exulta- 
tion knew no bounds. In these tire oppressed Ghibcllines were forced to 
take a part in processions and illuminations. The imperial army broke 
up, the Aretines and Tuscan nobles hurrying to their homes, while Henry 
of Flanders, with the German and Pisan contingent, escorted the EmpcrorV 
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remains to Pish, where his body rats. The weak [Mint in the Guelfic 
league was that, though it had baffled Henry, it had not beaten him, 
Diplomatic acumen and skill in organisation had been superior to military 
spirit In Tuscanj the complete sense of security was probably the cause 
of disappointment and disaster. 

Fisa hoped to defend herself with the aid of Frederick of Sicily who 
visited the city, but his terms, the cession of Sardinia, were too high. 
Henry of Flanders anil the Count of Savoy wore approached in vain. Aid 
came unexpectedly from within her walls. Uguceiune, Podesta of Genoa 
for Henry VII, accepted the office of Podesta and Captain. He was a 
capable condottiere from the Aretine territory, with a somewhat shady 
political record. Feeling that safety lay in a brisk offensive, he induced 
1000 Braban^uii and Flemish horse to enter Pisan service. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the war-weariness and internal divisions of Lucca, he sent strong 
raiding parties into her territory- The Florentines dispatched aid, but 
their retirement wos followed by fresh attacks. Meanwhile King Hubert 
was striving for a general pence, which would give him the control of 
Tuscany, and especially the use of the Pisan fleet against Sicily. Peace 
was actually signed at the end of February between Pisa, the Guelfic 
league, and himself. Ugttccvono felt his position threatened; he worked 
up agitation among the low r er classes, rode the town, beheaded his 
chief opponent, and laid himself declared General War Captain for ten 
years. Negotiations in Lucca resulted in the inuhud recall of exiles, 
among whom were the once powerful Lucchese house of In term sue Ili. To 
this belonged the keen young soldier Castrucdo Castmcani, of much ex¬ 
perience in French and Italian wars, who at once gained favour with the 
lower dosses* Their rivals, the Obizzi, were thought to be still negotiating 
with Florence, whereas the IuterminelK were for peace with Pisa. Cas- 
truccio conspired with Uguccione, and together they expelled the Guelfs: 
Uguccione established his son as Podesta and War Captain in June 1314. 

The loos of Lucca, w as a serious blow for Florence* Her acci^s to the 
sea and the road across the Apennines from Sarzaiia was blocked, while 
her hold upon Pistoia, none too sccure> was endangered. The general 
political position was critical, for Clement V had died in April, and a 
fiercely disputed election was in sight. Robert was straining his resources 
for another attack on Sicily, but he sent his young brother Peter to 
Florence with 300 horce* He entered on 18 August 1314, bearing for 
the king the title of Imperial Vicar of Tuscany, Lombardy, Romagna, 
and Ferrara, and Captain-General of the Guelf party in Italy* The Ghi- 
belline party w as now tightening its consolidation. In February 1315 
Pisa aud Lucca made an alliance with Verona and Mantua, the Pazzi of 
Vo] d'Amu and the Ubertim; but Arezzo, feeling its isolation, had made 
peate with Florence* The situation in the Guellic cities was. aggravated 
by renewed faction and discontent with the heavy taxation, while in Siena 
the Tolomei and Salirubeni fought pitched battles in the streets. 
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GhabeUine victory of Montecatini 


In March 1515 tJiE campaign began with an unsuccessful Pisan attack 
on Montecatini, strongly garrisoned by Florentines and Lurches* exiles. 
Uguecione routed the drooping spirits of the Pisans by promising a 
direct attack on Florence. On an appeal by Peter of Anjou, Bologna, 
always faithful to her engagements, sent troop at once, while on 6 August 
Roberts brother, Philip of Taranto, arrived with Neapolitan forces and 
a large Sienese contingent. Uguccionc also had called on his allies, and 
on It) August again besieged Montecatini with 3000 horse and 20,000 
foot, to which Mattco Visconti, the Boimccolsi of Mnntua, and the Bishop 
of Arezzo, in spite of his city’s treaty with Florence, contributed con¬ 
tingents; that of Can Grande, however, arrived too late. Philip of Tar¬ 
anto, reinforced by troops from Umbria and Romagna, moved to relieve 
Montecatini with 3S00 horse and infantry estimated at from 30,000 to 
60,000. He crossed the dangerous marshes of Fuoeochio, while the Lucchcse 
peasantry, disaffected towards their new government, cut the roads and 
captured convoys in Uguccione's rear. This on 28 August decided him 
to retire, but to light, it harassed on retreat. On 29 August Philip 
followed. While crossing the stream of the Vorra, his forces were attacked 
by Italian mercenaries and Florentine exiles. The vanguard from Siena 
and Colie fled. Uguccione's son Francesco and Giacotto Malnspina, who 
bore the imperial standard of Lewis of Bavaria, pressed the attack, but 
were beaten off. Here Francesco fell, perhaps in persona] combat with 
Philip's son Charles, for their bodies were found together; the imperial 
banner went under, Uguccionc then threw his 800 German horse into 
the fray. The infantry protecting the left flank of the Guelfic cavalry, 
being harassed by the Pisan cross-bowmen, threw their long lances into 
the charging Germans, and ran for their lives. General confusion ensued, 
and the Florentine rout was complete. Pursuit followed for 18 miles; 
many fugitives were drowned in the marshes, prisoners were numerous, 
the booty enormous. Peter of Eboli's body was lost in the marshes, and 
never found. Philip uf Taranto, suffering from malaria, had been carried 
m a litter to the field, and managed to escape. The Catalan mercenaries 
fought well, and suffered badly; Diego de Hut was a prisoner. The chief 
Guelfic families lost heavily in dead, wounded, and prisoners. No such 
defeat had been inflicted on Floren® since Montaptti, 

Ill view of the seething discontent within Florence and the defection 
of some Of her smaller South Tuscan allies, the city herself might have 
fidlen but for Uguccione’s delay in following up his victory'. A capable 
soldier, he hod no statesmanlike quality, no great aim beyond his im- 
mediate interest. This was now to monopolise the whole of the captured 
booty. Pisa and L uces , which under Costruccio had no small share in 
the victory, were equally indignant. Jealousy of Castmwio was, indeed 
the direct cause of Uguccione’s fall. The schism in the Empire was be¬ 
ginning to affect Italian politics. Uguccionc from the first supported 
Lewis; Gutrucao accepted from Frederick the confirmation of his election 
as Vicar by the city of Sareana, a post of the utmost importance for 
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impend com muni cations with Lucca, Pisa, and Florence herself Uguc- 
ctone ordered his son Non* who represented him at Lucca, to arrest 
Costraocio* and if he refused to surrender his possessions, to behead him. 
Realising possible danger, he rode out to support his son. The Pisans 
rose against him; he turned hack on the news, to find the gates bolted 
and barred. Hoping to save Lucca, he hurried thither, only to fall into 
the hands of Castruecio, who had already been released. The captor with 
characteristic generosity sent father and son under escort to Spinetta 
Malaspina in the Lumgmtsa, whence (Jguccione inode his way to Can 
Grande. After a later vain attempt on Pisa he died as Podesti of Verona 
in November 1319. His career illustrates the difficulty in establishing a 
durable tyranny by a mere condottiere without local or dynastic ties. If 
statesmanship, character, and military skill combined could accomplish 
such a feat, Uguccione's successor at Lucca had a far better chance. He 
was the real Tuscan hero in the drama of the Trecento, MachiaveJli 
had some justification in converting the hero of history into one of legend- 
GsstmcdoV chief exploits, however* lie beyond the limits of this chapter. 
After Ugiiecione^ death Castmecio became Captain of Lucca, to be 
elected in 13£l) General-Captain and Lord for life* A somewhat similar 
post was held by Guido ddla Gherardcscn at Pisa, The two Stated con¬ 
tinued a raiding war upon the Tuscan GudJs* until in 1317 Robert 
succeeded m promoting a general peace. This was the easier, as, in 
conscc)uence of the marriage of Frederick of Austria^ daughter Catherine 
to the Duke of Calabria, Naples, Florence and Lucca recognised the same 
via hum it to the Empire. Within Florence, however, the incompetence 
and greed of the Angevin princes led to a reaction against French in¬ 
fluence in favour of the house of Luxemburg. Simone deUaTosa headed 
a party based mainly on the Gonfaloniers of the Companies and the 
lower classes against the wealthy families* On 1 May 1316 dictatorial 
powers were conferred on a new official, the Barg^Uo^ Ijmdo Bicci, who 
ruled without appeal by axe and gallows, in defiance of excommunication 
by the clergy. Roberts brother-in daw, Bertrand de Baux, was powerless, 
but his successor. Count Guido of Battifolle, backed by orders From 
Naples and a reaction among the Companies, dismissed Blcci and broke 
Simone’s power. Government fell tu the wealthy popolani for some years to 
com e. Abroad, ra ilitory en terp rise was devoted to support of the Lorn bard 
Guelfic league against Visconti and Scaligcri, and to the relief of Genoa* 
In spite of Roberts own ouccess in this relief* the Florentines suffered 
with increasing disgust the officials commissioned to represent him. This 
reached its climax with the expiration of his lordship in 1322. Florence 
was free for a time from a foreign protectorate, and restored to the 
dubious enjoyment of her own constitution. 

Clement V did not long survive the Emperor whom he had deserted, 
for he died on 560 April 1314, Hb pontificate had rather tightened than 
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loosened papal hold in Italy. The impetus had been due to the genius 
of Arrmmj de Pelagrue, but it was mainly through Robert and his 
Neapolitan officials that he maintained his hold upon the capital and 
Romagna. The conquest of Ferrara brought small satisfaction. The 
citizens desired either republican liberty or the recall of the legitimate 
Estcnsi. In one of the movements Francesco was murdered; Clement 
found himself forced late in 1312 to hand over the government to Robert, 
who held Ferrara with a force of Catalans. These in August 1317 were 
massacred by the inhabitants, who restored the sons of Francesco and 
Aldobnmdino. Direct papal sovereignty ceased, in spite of the interdict 
long laid upon Ferrara by Clement's successor. 

Dante has mercilessly condemned Clement to a terrible cell aud un¬ 
sympathetic company in Hell His desertion of Italy, his betrayal of 
Henry, his unlimited simony to enrich his relatives, are sufficient reasons 
for his punishment. Yet it is possible to regret it In spite of Villoni’s 
scandal, Clement lived a clean life, and was a man of simple piety, easy 
and pleasant in his manners, a contrast to the insufferable arrogance of 
Boniface VIII mid the rough brutality of John XXH. Though not 
ascetic, he lived frugally and unostentatiously; he was always talcing 
medicine and consulting doctors, becoming a chronic voletudinariun 
This, perhaps, accounted for the weakness of will which sometimes 
followed tenacity of resistance, forcing him to concessions which he 
afterwards regretted. A see-saw between high pretensions and weak 
practice was a mum characteristic of Ills career. 

The disgraceful conclave of Carpentras ended on 7 August 13l(j in 
the election of John XXIL Dantes patriotic letter to the Italian 
cardinals, addressed especially to Napoleon Oratni, was of no avail, and 
the failure to elect an Italian earned St Peter to denounce the ('ahorains 
and Gaseous, who would drink like ravening wolves the blood of Christs 
flock', Napoleon himself had told Philip IV that the desertion of Rome 
had ruined Italy and brought danger upon France herself. During the 
conclave the political situation had materially changed. On 27 November 
1314 Philip IV had died, while in October the elections of Frederick of 
Austria and Lewis of Bavaria had caused a schism in the FI in pi re. Only 
five years of John's reign fall within Dantes life, but these were sufficient 
to cause his condemnation. lie soon rivalled Boniface in the assertion of 
temporal claims, and outdid Clement in extortion. Having failed to 
dose the imperial schism, he utilised it by continuing Robert's vicariate, 
and forbade vicars appointed by Henry VII to perform their Auctions’ 
From this sprang the conflict with Visconti, elsewhere described’. 

Of all the combatants King Robert stood to gain most by Henry VH\ 
death. He was relieved from the very rad danger of a combined attack 
by the Emperor and Frederick of Sicily. Clement created him Imperial 
V ™ m ftH l v duri bg tbe vacancy. In Rome itself he exercised senatorial 
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A mbition of Robert of Naples 

power, through a Roman noble or through one of his own officials. If the 
nobles still fought without much government control, this was too normal 
to cause anxiety. Southwards, the reconciliation of Gaetini and Colonna 
made access from Naples easy. In Umbria, Perugia, the most powerful 
and united city, kept the Gueltic banner always Hying, In Romagna and 
the March, Guelfs and G hi belli lies under the Mak testa and Federigo of 
Urbino were m evenly balanced that Robert's aid was scarcely needed- 
As nder of Ferrara fur the Pope since 13IS he could put pressure on 
eastern Lombardy, while western Lombardy could be threatened from his 
fiefs in Piedmont, ^d by the Count of Savoy, now hh ally. In Tuscany, 
Florence, Siena, and Lucca had no shame in accepting his protectorate. 
His undoubted wish to be king, nominal or actual, of Italy seemed to 
Gudfic poets well within possibility of fulfilment. 

Against these advantages Robert's preoccupation with Sicily weighed 
heavily in the scales. During truce or peace he w as always preparing for 
another war, and this strained his resources to the uttermost; he held 
that he would not really be king if he could not reunite the whole 
Angevin kingdom. Two actual wars took place between Henryk death 
and the visit of 1-cwb IV to Italy. For the linst, Frederick was responsible 
by his breach of the Treaty of Galtahellotta through his alliance with 
Henry. He had his son Peter's claim to succession proclaimed by the as¬ 
sembled judges of the island, and himself reassumed the title of King of 
Sicily. Thu ensuing wiir was a Huscg; Frederick seized Reggio, and Robert 
sent a large force by sea to Trapani, Both fleets were shattered by storms 
before coining into action, and a truce was made until March 1316. The 
second war was far more serious. A large army, after pillaging the 
western side of Sicily* combined with the fleet in an attack upon Palermo, 
ami, failing here,, on the district of Marsala, Frederick's forces were at a 
low ebb when envoys arrived from John XXII and James of Aragon. 
Frederick assented to the surrender of the posts still held m Calabria, 
stipulating fur a peace to last from 13 June 1317 to Christmas 1320, The 
negotiations at Avignon failed owing to Robert^ usual 1 3 el ays, and the 
war became part of the pun-Italian struggle around Genoa. To mobilise 
his fleet destined for this, Frederick seized ecclesiastical property. John 
in January \SStl laid an interdict on Sicily, whereon Frederick completed 
the ruiu of the treaty of Caltubello tta by having Peter crowned as his 
successor in April 132L Robert^ personal intervention in the siege of 
Genoa was the one courageous and decisive act in the first decade of his 
reign. The siege was compared by Viliam to that of Troy for the size and 
weal til of the city* its lung duration and violent vicissitudes, It was 
originally a mere incident in the everlasting struggles between the great 
families of Doria* Spinola* Grimaldi, and Fiesehi, the former pair classed 
as G hi belli lies, the latter as Guelfs. After Henry V IPs death, renewed 
quarrels between Uoria and Spinola led to the return and predominance 
of the Guelfs, stimulated by Roberts intrigues, in 1317. 'Hie Ghibelliiie 
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The siege of Genoa 


houses, reconciled m exile, based their attack on the malcontent cities of 
Savona and Albenga, and their own far-stretehing coastal fiefs. The 
Gueifs, after appealing in vain to Visconti, who gave support to the 
exiles, begged help of Robert, To the ruler of Naples and Marseilles 
control over Genoa was all-important, for it secured the long sea passage 
between these ports, opened communications through the Ligurian Alps 
his Piedmontese possessions, and provided a first-class Beet for a 
Sicilian war. Ihs exiles, in March ISIS, aided by Marco Visconti with 
German and Lombard troops, occupied the semicircle of hills overlooking 
Genoa, the Poleevcra valley immediately to the west, and the Torre del 
Faro commanding the port. In July .Robert with a large fleet broke the 
blockade, and was recognised as lord for ten years in conjunction with 
the Pope. The exiles found allies in the Lombard Ghihclliue despots, 
Lucca, Pisa, and the E mperor Andronicus, who could gravely hamper 
Genoese commerce in the East. Hobert was joined by Bolognese, 
Florentines,and Romagnnls, shipped from the Sienese port of Talamone. 
In February Robert broke the besiegers 1 western lines by landing at 
Scstri Levant®. After this serious defeat the Lombards withdrew, and 
Robert in April, leaving his fleet and a garrison, retired to join the Pope. 
By August the exiles retook all their lost positions, and there was fighting 
by sea from Savona to the gulf of Spezin, 

l*hc war in 18S0 became truly international. A Sicilian fleet, carrying 
cavalry, arrived before Genoa, while Castruccio captured Genoese towns 
in the Riviera di Levant®. By August the dtv was more closely beset 
than ever. Robert then sent 83 galleys, before which the Sicilian fleet 
retired, arid, to draw Cardona off, ravaged Ischia. Cardona's pursuing 
fleet on sighting his Neapolitan seamen's home was disabled by mutiny. 
In September the Sicilian squadron, having returned to Genoa, made with 
the lombards concerted attacks, which were with great difficulty repulsed. 
If only Castrocrio had arrived success was certain, but the Florentines, bv 
attacking Lucca, called him hurriedly home. Similarly, though with les« 
success, the Pope sent Philip of Valois with French troops to divert the 
Visconti. Winter approaching drove home the Sicilian fleet, much 
damaged; the exiles retired to Savona. Thgugh the war dragged on till 
1823, the crisis was really over. Robert had saved Genoa, and recovered 
the prestige lost in 1317 by his humiliating eviction from Femuu, 

If in Tuscany the Emperor's death gave apparent predominance to the 
Gueifs, the position of the imperialists in Lombardy remained unshaken, 
this was directly due to Henry's action in appointing as Vicars of Milan 
and Verona men of real statesmanship and consistent purpose. Pecuniary 
necessity may have been his immediate motive, but he could not have 
iiuule better choice tluui that of Matteo Visconti and Can Grande. Mattco 
indeed, like other great Visconti, had little military talent, but four war’ 
like sous compensated for the Jack. The title of Imperial Vicar gave both 
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miens an unquestionable status, sub proved by the insistence of Clement V 
and John XXII Hint they should abandon it, Can Grande had a State 
undivided by party faction, while Matteo s justice and conciliatory spirit 
went far to reconcile the popular Guelf elements to his rule. The alliance 
between the two lords, which included Posserino Bonaccolsi of Mantua, 
was firmly sets there was as yet little cause for jealousy, since between 
the Adda and the Mineio lay a wide block containing Bergamo and 
Brescia* Crema and Cremona, mainly Guelf or suffering from chaotic feuds. 
King Robert'* occupation of Ferrara was precarious, and in 1317 was to 
have an ignominious end. The chief danger was the brilliant, unscrupulous 
Ghiberto da Correggio, lord of Parma, who coveted Cremona* which, with 
his possession of Guost&lla, would give him command of both banks of 
the Po. If only lie could wrest Piacenza, so closely connected in history 
with Parma, his State would he of real importance. Westwards, Pavia was 
ruled by Rizzardino Longnsco, son of Filippone, who was a prisoner in 
Milan, The Torriani had returned to Lombardy; and had influence in 
the eastern half of the Milanese and much sympathy In Milan, Matteo 
had during the first two years after Henry's death considerable trouble 
from such a combination supported by Bologna, Padua, and Robert But 
in October 1315 Marco Visconti, after a brilliant victory on the Seri via, 
took Pa via fay &u assault, in which Rizzardino was killed. The Ghihcllme 
Beccaria were restored, but, to make safe, Matteo built a castle, occupied 
by a Milanese garrison under his son Luchino, The Visconti mm ruled 
over Milan* Tortona, Alessandria* Pavia* Bergamo* and Piacenza, while 
Como was ruled by the closely allied Hu&eoni. Ghibertq da Correggio in 
1316 induced his friend Cavalcabb* the local despot, to surrender Cremona 
to him. On his return to Parma, he found an organised rebellion, headed 
by his relatives, mid probably engineered from Milan and Verona, He 
fled, never to return, but* by his military capacity and official command 
of the Guelf forces, w as formidable until his death in 1323. Parma once 
again became stringently republican, starting a new radical club of 3000 
mem here, who swore never to allow Parma to obey a lord or have inter¬ 
course with nobles. This strange little radical republic was in foreign poli¬ 
tics Ghibelline, in alliance with Milan* Verona, and Mantua, receiving her 
PodestA from the Visconti, Cremona* after Correggio's fall, suffered horrible 
vicissitudes of murder and sack until her acceptance of Visconti rule in 1322. 

The accession of John XXII was signalised by the Bull of 1317 
excommunicating aJl who did not drop the title of Imperial V icar* unless 
confirmed in it by himself, Gan Grande took no notice of this, but Matteo 
abandoned the title, adopting that of General Lord of the Milanese people. 
His foreign policy was not affected: he sent substantial aid to the Genoese 
Ghibelline nobles, and with preliminary success; but the arrival of Robert 
with a large force turned the scale. The Milanese and Veronese gave up 
the contest.; Genoa was not as yet within the practical programme of 
Visconti expansion. 
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Can Grande della Scala 


In Lombardy, Mattco’s success continual. Robert's Vicar, Hugh de 
Bruis, was killed in an action with Luchino; Philip of Valois, sent hy 
Robert to support the papal legate Bertrand du Pouget, retired rapidly 
before a superior Visconti force, which then occupied Vercclli. A new 
danger now threatened the Visconti from the east. The Pope persuaded 
Frederick of Austria to send his brother Henry to execute the decree of 
excommunication, Henry found a strung base in the zealous Guelfism 
of Brescia, where he received the papal banner from Pugano della Tone, 
Patriarch of Aquileia, b April 1322. Yet he, as Philip of Valois, disliked 
the look of the Visconti forces, and was bribed to retire, ending his 
campaign with a jovial reception from Can Grande. 

The Pope’s measures hod failed to shake the military position of the 
Visconti, but they were not without effect on Milanese feeling nor on 
Matteo's conscience. His own envoys were persuaded by the legate to 
depose him, and on their return stirred up the people, who became 
clamorous for peace. The Council wished Muttra to resign his pretensions 
to the Pope. Lombard Ghibellines fiercely resented this, hut Matteo's 
health and courage were waning; he resigned in favour of Galcazzo, and 
died, probably on 24 .June 1322. Strangely enough, Gslmo was 
unanimously acclaimed by l he Grand Council ils hi* father’s successor. 
Thus the Visconti seemed firmly seated m the ruling house, in spite of 
Matteo's personal difficulties or tender conscience. 

At the time of Henry VII's death fan Grande was sole ruler of Verona. 
He had also received the vicariate of Vicenza, which had thrown off the 
Paduan yoke in February 1312. Vieentbe territory increased the Scala 
possessions by half as much again, and acted as a buffer, protecting the 
Veronese from the impact of the forces of Padua and Treviso. On the other 
hand, it was the cause of the four succeeding wars with Padua, whose re¬ 
sources were fully as great as those of Can Grande, and whose republican 
feeling was long unalterable. In his own house Can was determined to be 
master. He suppressed the Vicentine rural nobles, who hod long been the 
bugbear of the city,oidering all private castles to be destroyed, an act which 
drove many of the ownera into alliance with Padua. The defences of the 
State were strengthened, especially by two new forts at Marostjcs, the 
stronghold on the northern frontier. The Scala ladder incised on a bolt 
of one of the gates still bears witness to Can Grande's action. 

Not daunted by the Emperor's death. Can Gnuide at once prepared an 
offensive movement against Padua. In 1314 be raided Paduan territory 
far and wide, burning Abano, to the distress of wealthy and gouty 
citizens whose health depended on its baths, and caused a panic in Padua 
itself. A counter-stroke against Vicenza had almost succeeded, when Can. 
riding hard from his sun's marringe-fcast at Verona, drove the enemy out 
after a hand-to-hand fight in the suburbs. A huge number of prisoners 
included the historian statesman, Albertino Mussato. The ensuing peace 
in October 1314 recognised Can Grande's rights over Vicenza. Thk J»ace 
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enabled hint* in concert with hie satellite Passe rino Bonoccolii of Man ton* 
to uphold the Ghtbelline cause in Central Lombardy. To him in great 
measure was due the expulsion of Ghiherto da Correggio from Parma; he 
had, however, no ambition For permanent expansion in this direct ion , and 
left any fruits of victory to Passerine. The recognition of Frederick of 
Austria as King of the Romans on 16 March 1617 has been ascribed to 
the influence of Ugacdone, who was now his most talented general It 
was, however, inevitable that Can should have direct interest in the 
Austrian claimatit, who, through the Brenner and side posses p was in 
cluse contact with Verona and Vicenza. 

While campaigning against Brescia* Can heard of a treacherous Paduan 
plot for the surprise of Vicenza, The attack was led by Vinriguemij Count 
of Sanbon i facia, the hered itary Guelfie foe of the G h LbeS i ne Scaligeri. He 
was descending from Monte Berico, which immediately overhangs Vicenm, 
when Can and Uguceione burnt upon him, Vinciguerra was taken, and 
after generous treatment died* thus ridding Can of his most powerful 
feudal enemy. He then conquered the southern Paduan towns of Este* 
Monadic** and MontagmiM, while the Estcnri, restored to Ferrara, 
captured Hovigo* chief city of the fertile Polesina^ lying between the Adige 
and the Po, The peace, which was due to Venetian mediation in February 
1618, had momentous result* for Padua, for Giacomo da Carrara, who 
had pressed for peace, was in .July accepted as lord. 

In December 1318 Can Grande's reputation caused him to be elected 
Captain-General of the Lombard League, with a handsome salary and a 
persona] force of 1000 horse. Yet he did little sendee to the League's 
cause. His objective now was Padua’s ally Treviso, now a republic, but 
deeply divided between the upper and lower classes. Aided by several 
feudal nobles and the late despot, GticcelJo da Cnmino, Uguceione besieged 
the city, but Henry Count of Gorizia was sent by Frederick of Austria to 
its relief, whereupon in July 1319 Can diverted his forces to a formal 
siege of Padua, Here on 1 November 1319 he lost Uguceione, who died 
of malaria. Padua, at the instance of Giacomo da Carrara, gave herself 
to Frederick, whose Vicar, Henry of Gorizia, took the besiegers completely 
by surprise. Utterly routed and severely wounded. Can escaped by a 
hair's-breadth to M onset Ice, losing all his military stores and gorgeous 
personal equipment. Fortunately the Paduans, disheartened by an attempt 
to take Monsclicc, longed for peace, which was signed on 36 October 1339. 
Can surrendered tu Padua the strong frontier fortress of C'ittadella,and by 
a secret arrangement gave to Henry Asolo and Montelielluiin, receiving in 
exchange the more important Bassano, which commands the entrance to 
the Val Sugano, Frederick was to arbitrate on the return of exiles and 
the possesion of Este, Monselice, and Montagnana, but his defeat at 
Miihldorf left them in Can Grande's hands. Shaken bv the wound received 
at Padua and the shame of his Sight, he left Padua and Treviso alone fur 
the while; he had learned his lesson, that personal bravery dura not make 
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a general, By clever negotiations he won valuable acquisition* in Fdtre 
and Iklluno; with these added to Bossano* Hoveredo, and Hiva he had a 
fine strategic and commercial northern frontier. 

At Venice the election which followed Gradcniga^ death was sensational. 
The electors being in doubt, some of them, as is usual,, looked out of the 
window. A retired statesman* Marino Zom, was pacing, followed by a 
servant carrying a sack of bread for the prisoners. A Bood of sentiment swept 
the chart table old gentleman to the dogenhip. He was friendly to Henry VI t, 
for deputies were sent to his coronation, and leave given to levy crossbow¬ 
men, Having reigned but ten months, he died on 3 July 1313. Ten days later 
Giovanni Somnzo was elected at the age of seventy-two. No citizen had 
a stronger claim. With 35 galleys ho had taken Ksiffii from the Genoese, 
and then defended it against the Tartars, had fought against Padua, and 
was Podeith of Ferrara in the critical year 1808, Prosperity soon re¬ 
turned, especially in the year of double thirteens. The papal interdict 
was withdrawn in March 1518; the old Venetian privilege* in Ferrara 
were restored; the fetters on foreign trade were automatically struck off. 
In September Zara returned to Venetian allegiance after her long revolt* 
and during the next decade the other Dalmatian cities surrendered their 
temporary independence. Somnza’fldogeship was a period of unexampled 
growth in wealth and population. The Genoese carried on war of u 
piratical character, but the most sensational incident was the appearance 
of the ever fortunate admiral Giustiniani before their headquarters at 
Galnta with an irresistible demand for complete restitution* Commercial 
treaties were made with Sicily, Milan, Brescia, end Bologna, with Hungary 
and the Emperor Andronicus, The city of Trebiuond granted access to 
trade with Persia; the King of Tunis favoured Venetian commerce* 
Levantine sugar was shipped to England in exchange for wool, which was 
worked up in Flanders for the cloth trade along the Adriatic and in the 
Levant. The city herself gained an impulse to silk manufacture by 
sheltering Lucchese refugees; three Venetian citizens introduced the art 
of mirror-making, which became a characteristic industry. Venice, with 
her arsenal enlarged, her bridges and streets improved, became worthy of 
a population computed at 200*000 souls. Soranzos death did not take 
place until well beyond the limits of this chapter, in December 1328. 

The Age of Dante closes on a future indistinct. In Lombardy, indeed, 
the expansive hereditary monarchies seemed likely to hold "the field* 
Florence* uneasy within* was again endangered from without* The States 
of the Church, under an absentee Pope, would probably disintegrate 
rather than solidify. There remains King Robert. IF his resources could 
balance bis ambitions, if he could prove as effective as he was efficient* he 
might learn to play the spectacular part which Guelf admirers assigned to 

II buna Roberto 
FU- dTan itoiieo Reguo. 



CHAPTER II 


ITALY, 1815-1414 

Ik the century from the death of the Emperor Henry VII of Luxemburg 
( l "315) to that of King Ladisloa of Naples (1414) the Italian nation offers 
an arresting spectacle. We see* not events of universal import, bat strenu¬ 
ous and often bloodstained local dramas,, whether staged in a single town 
or in a province; not supermen endowed with a universal intellect, but 
the polished and impressionable minds of faction-leaders and of despots 
busied in creating and consolidating their prineipates on the ruins of the 
Com inunc. There are no longer great political ideals like those which lit 
up Christendom till the death uf Frederick II (1250)* and found in Dante 
their best interpreter! but ideals narrower and more concrete, clinging 
to the changing daily reality of life; no linn, implacable faiths, whether 
religious or secular*but constant: compromises with God and with mem Few 
are the saint* and few the heretics; more luxuriously soft and refined are the 
poets and artist*. Commerce ho* become more intense and engrossing, 
the lucre bant* themselves more modem. The world of business has grown 
wider, and with its growth the Italians have gained a new prestige. The 
old medieval world begin* to fail, while the new- humanistic consciousness 
dawns. But the more the memory of ancient Rome and of her ecumenic 
greatness is kindled, the more the life of Italy is shattered into innumer¬ 
able fragment^ because* in fact* the mod cm State can only arise in Italy 
by means of the formation of the local Signori?* and these can in no w av 
issue from the limits of city or province. The Angevin kingdom of Naples, 
which occupied a third of ttie peninsula, is an exception indeed, but since 
it had never experienced the com mu mil shtge of civilisation, it could never 
pass through the dgnorial stage, which was both the epilogue of the 
Commune and the development of its inner tendencies. 

The small State and particularism are therefore the characteristics of 
Italian history in the fourteenth century. But we may also say that these* 
is a characteristic still more universal: that the age of Petrarch i* the age 
of the Despots, the Signori. The communes are either already vanished* 
as in the watershed of the Fu* ill the Venefco* in Romagna* in Piedmont, 
or are hastening to disappear. Genoa is only a republic in name after the 
defeat of l-a l joieraand the surrender to the Archbishop Giovanni Visconti 
1 1tt5S-54 >, and Venice herself after the Serrata del Alaggior Consiglio 
(1297) and the erection of the Council of Ten (1510) retains only the ex¬ 
ternal features of her ancient republican institutions; in essence she is 
an oligarchic State near allied both in spirit and in forms to the Signoria 
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elsewhere. The Commune flourishes still, although infected with incurable 
organic disease, in Tuscany, more especially in Florence and Siena, and 
it is slowly dying in Umbria ou the confines of the Roman State. Every¬ 
where the Signoria rises and develops owing to the same general causes, 
not to mention the concomitant and special causes which affect only the 
history of the single States. In general, we may say that, at the dawn of 
the fourteenth century, communal institutions no longer met the needs 
of the life, political, economic, and social, of the Italian cities; they no 
longer guaranteed the defence of the city-stale against internal and ex¬ 
ternal foes; they did not give to the poorer and labouring classes any 
share in political life; they could only oppress the countryside (where 
once, between the years 1000 and 1100, there had been a rich growth of 
free communal formations); and they were not even able to assure to the 
industrial and commercial classes themselves, who monopolised the locnl 
power, that security and prestige of which they stood in need. In sum, 
the Commune hail become a hollow- form, a legal survival devoid of real 
content, "name vam st'iiza soggiito^ The Signore, on the other hand, 
who was not a tool of Faction or of class, who needed the concurrence and 
obedience of alt classes both within and without the circle of the city 
walls, was the centre of the life of hi* State, its only legislator and 
commander of its troop*. And therefore the Signoria'was the logical 
solution of a tangle of problems which the Commune could not solve. 

Among these problems that of the soldiery' was peculiarly grave. In 
the early communal period and during almost all the thirteenth century, 
the city armies were composed of citizens And especially of the nobles, 
led bv the Podesta or the Captain of the People to the frequent incursions 
over the lauds of the ronttulo; even then in the long and sanguinary 
contests between commune and commune these forces were always scanty 
nod were little adapted for war. Rut when the communes attained u 
wider territorial dominion and the crisis of the subject comm unities, great 
and small, was mingled with the internal crises of the city, and when the 
needs of defence and of the protection of its widening commerce became 
more engrossing and urgent, the citizen militia became ineffective and 
often could not even he levied. In fact the popolo minute could not be 
armed, for liad it been it would have turned its arms against the bourgeois 
commune; nor could the contadim, for they hated the city which ruled 
them; the popohni grout were few, and besides could not leave 
their manufactures and commerce tn take part in war. A citizen army 
could not really be formed, Further, from the time of the Angevin con- 
quest of the kingdom of Sidly, and still more after the expeditions of 
Henry VII and Lew is the Bavarian, and owing to the military operations 
on a large scale carried on in Lombardy and the Veneto by Maiteo Visconti 
and the Sealigt-ri, a crowd of adventurers uf every nationality wandered 
over Italy in search of fortune. War gave them what they sought; and 
so this mixed swarm (Swiss, Germans, Burgundians, Italians), led by men 
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of courage and! initiati ve, offered their services to any commune or insecure 
signore; war was their trade by which they lived. Thus, Lodrisio Visconti 
formed an army of £500 men-at-arms, 80G foot, and 200 cross-bowmen, 
and, with the secret aid of Della Scale, who was anxious to rid himself of 
those fierce warriors, threw himself on Milan only to be routed at Parabiago 
(1337), Again, Werner, Duke of Urslingen, one of the captains in VbeoutTs 
pay, formed a new tS company "of various ad venturers and ravaged Romagna, 
fcimtliu, and 1 uscany (1342-46), retiring beyond the Alps laden with booty 
amid the execration of the towns and villages they left drenched with blood. 
In 1354 and the following years* the territory of Siena was wasted by 
pitiless and starving mercenaries; and the kingdom of Naples was put 
to fire and sword by Conrad of Wolfort (Corrado Lupo, “WoIP), by 
Conrad of Landau (the Count of Lando), and by Fra Moriale (Montreal) 
from Narbomie during the tragic years which follower! the murder of 
Andrew of Hungary, The scourge became unendurable even to the 
employer* of these bands; and hence treachery and betrayal appeared in¬ 
separable from the conduct of mercenaries* For them peace meant the 
end of their impunity and of the very reason of their existence. 

The communal organisation could not support the weight of such armies. 
The Signori* w the only form of government which, disciplining each 
and every subject, levelling citizens and peasants, nobles and non-noble*, 
could form an army of its own w ith it* ow r n regulations and chiefs, if only 
because the Signore was himself almost always a soldier who knew the 
art of war mid Founded on victory the political fortunes of himself and 
his State, 

The absence of the Papacy from Italy (1305-76) was a potent factor 
to exasperate the perilous and unstable situation in which Signorie and 
Comm une* were plunged* During the exile at Avignon, Home, in truth, 
was only one among the Italian cities, and existed in a perpetual state of 
crUis, social and political, in which over-powerful house* like the Coloima, 
the Omni* the AnibaJdi, the Savelli, the Gaetani, fought without ces¬ 
sation, each in order to subject to itself the ** Homan people,” which, 
disarmed yet rebellious, was without defence and without any concrete 
programme whatever. Once, in 1337, the popola elected the Pope him¬ 
self, Benedict XII, w Senator, Captain, and Defender of the Republic 
for life”; and another time, during the sojourn of Urban V at Rome, 
the Romans (13 jO) gave help to the Perugian*, then rebels against the 
Church f But doubtless the distance of the Popes from their natural 
seat kindled cupidities, provoked disorders, justified often the conduct of 
the Emperors, and weakened the moral influence of the Church, The 
adventure of Cola di Rieiuso is thus explained, as are the pitiful events 
of which Rome was the scene during the strife between Lewis the 
Bavarian and John XXII (1327-30). Koine was ever the capital of the 
Catholic world, and to Rome the glances of the Emperors always turned. 
What wonder if the City and the Roman State were a prey to perennial 
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anarchy, and that to the eyes of contemporaries the Church seemed to be 
one of the factors responsible for the unremitting tempests which beat 
upon Communes and Sign orie< 

There was indeed one clement of order, one centre of Eictivitv around 
which the Italian nation might have been organised., the kingdom of 
Sicily or rather Naples, i.r + the continental part of the original kingdom, 
for the island of Sicily had been ft separate realm since li28t£. This 
was ruled by the hou-*e of Anjou, Its unitary monarchic constitution 
since the second half of the eleventh century * its wide extent reaching 
from the southern border of Ijitium to the St mi is of Messina, the 
illustrious kinships which linked the Angevius to the houses of franco 
and Aragon and to the Kings of Hungary, the very anarchy reigning hi 
the Bom an State and over the greater part of the peninsula* and the 
civil discords in whose fumes the surviving conimuueSi especially in 
Tuscany, were choking, all these were certainly miaous for the success of 
the Angevin attempts to unify Italy; and the way seemed to he prepared 
bv the frequent submis-dons to the Kings of Naples, to which during the 
reigns of Churls II (128&4W0) and Bobert “the Wise" (1509-4*) 
iomeconimunea, such as Brescia, Genua, and Florence, brought themselves 
to consent Petrarch himself lielieved it possible that sooner or later King 
Robert might succeed in uniting Italy. But it was a dream. f Ihe South 
of Italy, poor by nature, could not fiw itself from the feudal system until 
the dawn of the nineteenth century. It luul no manufacturing or mercan¬ 
tile bourgeoisie, and hence no communes. Its population consisted of a 
minority of borons ever recalcitrant to the reign of law,, and in great part 
poor and turbulent, and of an enormous majority of plebeian townsmen 
and peasants tormented by poverty and the inisgoverxiincnt of rapacious 
official. To complete the picture of the kingdom, let us odd large toirn- 
ship isolated among territories stricken with malaria; little cities many 
miles apart; champaigns abandoned to forest or pasture as eliance would 
have it s and totally unsafe; bishoprics and abbeys rich in lands and 
vassal?, but poor in revenue and devoid of civilising enterprise, ever at 
odds as well with barons os with peasants; an amorphous court without 
men of real eminence or a strong king, and always poor and in debt to 
the merchants and bankers of the happier Italy to the north; an army 
and a fleet that a hostile onset or a blast of wind could soon destroy; 
runaway mercenaries and hired commanders {romhttlcn) always unequal 
to the occasion, alike without scruples and without ideals. On this base 
nothing could be built Pop John XXII hop'd perhaps to make of 
Robert uf Anjou the standard-bearer of the Church and the most powerful 
sovereign of Europe, but lie fore his death he had found out too surely 
that his hope was an illusion. Robert was merely a drub mediocrity, a 
narrow, parched soul, of faded energies and faded policies; and the king¬ 
dom was inferior to its king. 

At Rome itself there arose an ineffectual portent of the coming 
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Renaissance. Cola di Rienjto, bom in 1313 of very humble parentage, 
was an imaginative anti fiery spirit. After an unhappy and meditative 
vouth, he came suddenly to the forefront in Rome at the beginning of 
the pontificate of Clement VI, equipped with a considerable knowledge 
of the classics and longing to bring into actual politics a programme 
which was ill-contrived indeed but vet a grandiose conception. In sub¬ 
stance, he wished to destroy the omnipotence of the Roman nobles by the 
aid of the people; and in a kind of diseased enthusiasm, recalling to hfe 
the phantoms of imperial Rome, to subject the Empire, and to make the 
Eternal City once more the capital of the world, now illuminated by the 
light of Christianity. He was sent with a few others by the Romans 
as ambassador to dement VI at the close of 1342 and the beginning of 
1343, and obtained from the Rope the nomination as notary of the 
“Camera urban a” This office he used to prepare the revolution, whose 
necessity seemed to his excited mind more and mote compelling, even 
though the course it must take seemed obscure. In the spring of 1347 the 
propitious moment appeared to have come,and on the morning of 20 May 
the “Roman people,"assembled on the Capitol amid pompous ceremonies 
in which sacred and profane rites were fused in an unprecedented symbo¬ 
lism, conferred on its hero the widest dictatorial powers, and received 
from him—as from a new Moses—new civic institutions. Soon after, on 
1 August, the dictator was dubbed knight: and on 15 August, amid 
a crowd collected from all parts and including representatives from 
friendly cities, he assumed the crown of “Tribune of the People" with an 
evident tendency to madness or at least to baseless dreams. 

The Pope, who at first watched benevolently the plebeian ennobled by 
his Latin learning, soon saw that his theories attacked the foundations 
of the Church’s power, and from September 1347 began to oppose him. 
The Colonna revolted, but were overthrown at Porta San Lorenzo on 
19 November. Vet this was an ephemeral victory. Less than a month 
later, while the Cardinal Legate launched a charge of heresy against the 
Tribune, the Colonna rose again unsubdued: the people abandoned its 
idol; discouraged and afraid, Cola abdicated on 15 December, and fled 
towards the mountains of Abruzzo. 

There in a Franciscan convent he passed two years in solitary medita¬ 
tion; and then with no clear plan of action he set out for the court of 
Charles IV, At Prague he was held in honourable imprisonment for two 
years, hut Charles did not know what to make of so abnormal a man and 
at last sent him to the Pope. Clement VI condemned him to death, hut 
happily for him died before the sentence was carried out, and the new 
Pope Innocent VI set him free. Cola was dispatched with Cardinal 
Vlbonto* to Italy to aid in pacifying the Papal States. On 1 August 
1354 he re-entered Rome with the title of Senator, and immediately 
after, with the troops of two brothers of Fra Moriale, attacked Palestrina, 
the stronghold of the Colonna, to avenge the disaster of 1347 and to 
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begin anew his interrupted schemes* But he hod lost the sense of pro¬ 
portion and reality: he had given way to luxury and debauchery* and 
the excessive cruelty of his government offended the sense of justice which 
sr deeply rooted in popular sentiment. On 8 October 1354 an over¬ 
whelming revolt of the people took him unawares. He strove to flee* but 
wa& recognised and slaughtered at the foot of the Capitol by a multitude 
frantic for vengeance and blood* 

Finally f the Empire contributed as it might to this age of crisis The 
Germanic Emperors had never understood and could never understand 
that the rise of the communes, the formation of a great monarchic State 
in the South* and the States of the Church in the Centre, rendered the 
continuance of the imperial authority in Italy impossible, Henry YU 
had believed that he could sit as arbiter between the city factious and 
reduce republics then still in their prime to the level of his German 
townsj but he encountered insimuountable difficulties, brought war and 
slaughter instead of peace, and was defeated by the same townsfolk who 
had discomfited Barbaras* and Frederick II. Lewis the Bavarian grafted 
Henry's policy on the Franciscan schism, elected an anti-Pope, Nicholas V 
(29 May I828) t in astonished Rome* declared himself Defender of the 
Faith against John XXII, the legitimate Pope who was orthodox and 
acting in the Church's interests, threatened Robert of Naples as Henry V1I 
had done, troubled Lombardy, Tuscany, and Emilia* but was defeated 
by the united forces of the Church and the Guelfs, and repassed Lhe Alps 
not to return. The enterprise of Charles IV was not more fortunate; it 
became a shameless farce. On the other hand* by the Golden Bull the 
same Emperor {1346-79) snapped the bonds which had linked Papacy 
and Empire since the days of Charlemagne, and with them fell to the ground 
the motives for imperial intervention in Italy. The Empire became ever 
more completely a German State, with w hich it was profitable and prudent 
to keep on terms of good neighbourship; but the utopia of Dante vanished 
for ever, and in the Renaissance fortunately men spoke no more of a 
universal monarchy or a Church that crowned the Kings of the Romans. 
In fact Signorie and Communes had left off doing so from the death of 
Henry VII, being well aware that the Empire hod no mission in Italy, and 
that its intervention invariably aroused hatreds and feuds. 

At the death of Henry VII Italy seemed freed from a heavy incubus, 
but in fact until the close of the enterprise of Lewis the Bavarian the 
land found neither peace nor truce. The centres of commotion were 
Tuscany and Lombardy, but their repercussions were felt in every region 
of the peninsula. In Tuscany* first Ugucdone della Pnggiuoloi lord of 
Pisa (1318-17), and then Castmccio Castracani, lord of Lucca (1818- 
98), continued the Ghibelliue offensive of the Emperor; and the Gudfs 
led by Florence and Robert of Anjou, suffered two severe defeats, at 
Montecatini on £9 August 1815 and at Altopasrio on 93 September 
1325. The Guelf arms hod no better fortune immediately afterwards when 
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King Robert's son, Charles Duke of Calabria, was proclaimed Signore of 
Florence (81 December 1525) at a time when, through the defeat of the 
Bolognese at Zapolino (85 November 1325), it seemed that the Guelf 
was about to collapse for good throughout North and Central 
Italy. The Duke of Calabria was not a capable genera], and the Florentine 
constitution did not permit an organised and effectual military effort. It 
was at this moment that Lewis the Bavarian descended into Italy, and 
everywhere the Ghibellines raised their beads. The Emperor, calculating 
on the incurable discord between Florence, Pisa, and Lucca, and on the 
traditional solidarity in policy of Florence and the Neapolitan court, 
aimed at striking a decisive blow at the allied republic and kingdom by 
means of Gastmceio, whom he declared Vicar of the Empire in luscanY, 
and since John XXII openly condemned his enterprise, he leant on the 
Franciscans against whom the Pope for some years had employed every 
weapon at his command, and whom he had impelled into open schism. 
But in 1328, within a few months, Cos truccio (3 September)and the Duke 
of Calabria (11 November) both died prematurely. The papal legate in 
upper Italy, Cardinal Bertrand du Pouget, took energetic action, the 
anti-Pope returned penitently to the fold of the Church, and the war 
clouds seemed to lift for on instant from the bank- of the Arno. 

In Lombardy and the neighbour lands events had taken a no less 
momentous course. For five years (1317-82), till the day of his death. 
Mutt to Visconti, the lord of Milan, who had been named lieu 1 of the 
Empire by Henry VII, had struggled tireless and in vincible against papal 
excommunications and the forces of the Guelfs; but a crusade was pro¬ 
claimed against his heirs and adherents, and Cardinal Bertrand liegan a 
series of coups-de-»iam, battles, and intrigues which, with alternations of 
defeat and victory, led him to the capture of Modena (25 June 1326), 
Parma (30 September 1326), Reggio (4 October 1326), and Bulogna 
(8 February 1327). Fora lew jearstbe Visconti saw their tort lines depressed, 
while above them rose those of Mflstino della Benin of \ erons. In a brief 
space of time he could extend his dominion over Feltre and Bell tin o, 
Brescia, Vicenza, Parma, and even Lucca (1337), founding a formidable 
State which reached from the eastern Alps to the River Serehio, and 
obstinately defending it against the fierce coalition of oil whom it 
threatened—Guelfs and Ghibellines, lesser Signori e, and free Communes. 
The struggle lasted till 1941, and ended as was inevitable with the decoy 
of a State too heterogeneous and too wide, suddenly put together and 
unorganised as it was, and with the victory of the hostile coalition. The 
Della Scala only retained Verona and Vicenza, while the Archbishop 
Giovanni Visconti of Milan, regarded by his contemporaries as the most 
powerful man in Italy, began methodically and boldly to cany out the 
very programme in which they had failed. 

After the death of his brother Luchino Visconti, Archbishop Giovanni 
was freed from all trammels (January 1349). He had been appointed 
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archbinliop in 1943. H anti some and generous—so the Milanese chroniclers 
described him—diplomatic and intensely ambitions, he was immediately 
invested with theSignoria by the General Council of Milan, and in order 
to avoid the family friction which would have i>een fatal to him, he sum¬ 
moned back his nephews Matteo, Gsleam, and Bernabo, sons of his 
brother Stefano, all of whom, the jealous Luchino had exiled. Lord os he 
was of Milan, Bresda, Bergamo, Como, Lodi, Cremona, Vercolli, Novara, 
Alessandria, Tortona, Alba, Asti, Bobbin, Parma, and many lesser towns, 
truly “reguhis -super Lombard is" (as the Chronicim Placcntinum calls 
him), the archbishop conceived the bold design of penetrating into 
Romagna and thence extending his dominion into Tuscany. In this he 
was aided hy the treaty of friendship which Luchino had concluded in 
1347 with Taddeo l’epoli, despot of Bologna, and indirectly by the in¬ 
discipline of the troops of Astorge de Durfort, nephew of Pope Clement VI 
and his representative in Romagna. Soon the incompetent and weak 
sous of Taddeo sold Bologna to Giovanni (16 October 1350), and a few 
days after, on 513 October, Gale«zo Visconti with 1200 horse entered 
the city, while the troop of the Church dispersed. Ill-paid and out of 
baud, they were taken into Viscontis service in February 1361. The Pop 
protested, threatened excommunication, and deprived the archbishop of 
all powers, spiritual and temporal; but afterwards, following a long 
diplomatic struggle at Avignon in which Florence vainly attempted to 
deal a mortal blow to Visconti's omnipotence, Clement VI recalled the 
thunderbolts he had launched (27 April 1352) and made peace with his 
warlike foe. Bologna returned indeed to the Church, but the Church 
appointed Giovanni its vicar there for twelve years. 

The end of the Visconti enterprise in Tuscany was not so happy. Frurn 
the time of Henry VII, Florence, to defend herself and her allied or 
subject communes, had invoked and obtained the costly protection of the 
Angevin*; and had shewn tier internal discord and profound external 
weakness in the throes of the war for tlie subjugation of Lucca by offer¬ 
ing the Signori a to Walter of Uridine, Count of Lecce, the husband 
of a niece of King Robert (1342). Now, scarcely was Robert dead 
(13 January 1343) when she resumed her traditional policy in Central Italy 
with greater liberty of movement. On her Homngnol frontier Giovanni 
de' Manfred i made himself master of Fneiuca (17 February 1350); the 
Mala testa enlarged their dominions towards the March of Ancona; the 
Ordelafli gained possession of CWna, fieri in oro, and other to tv oh; and 
Durfort underwent irreparable reverses. The liberty of Florence was 
clearly exposed to the gravest danger, which came steadily nearer and 
grew more stifling as the Visconti’s hold on Bologna grew stronger, while 
with regard to Fisa and Siena there reigned the old doubts and peril. The 
Viscon ti must be fought, and since Pope Clement VPs conduct could not be 
called the most straightforward, Florence effected an understanding with 
the Roman King Charles IV, forgetting her constant aversion to the 
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Empire and the permanent enmity of the Italian Ghihedines to herself 
(1951), Visconti tried to paralyse the republic in a net of enemies, 
rousing against her the most turbulent nobles of her cmitado ; but when 
the moment came for & decisive stroke, neither they nor Pisa shewed the 
expected zeal. The fortress of Scarperia, at the entrance of one oi the 
most vi tal parts of the Florentine territory, made a stout defence, and on 
17 October 19-51 Giovanni Oleggio* the captain of Viscontis forces, 
raised the siege and two flays later re-entered Bologna, The state of 
things in Tuscany underwent a speedy transformation: the troublesome 
nobles were brought to account? the rival cities found themselves deserted; 
and the Pope himself strove to bring about a peace between Milan and 
Florence. The peace* in spite of the reluctance toll at first by Siena, was 
mode on 91 March 1353 at Sarzana; but, as a treaty never by itself annuls 
profound divergences of interest by which wars are fed* this peace ot 
Siir/jina wan but ephemeral. Soon it was seen that the archbishop, 
by act]Hiring Genoa and maintaining unchanged his formidable position 
in Emilia and towards Romagna, was planning a new attack; and so on 
la February 1354 Florence, together with Siena and Perugia,prepared for 
the inevitable fre^h struggle by a new league, to which in April Venice, 
alarmed at Visconti's success, asked admission. Meanwhile Charles I\ 
announced his imminent descent into Italy, feeling sure of gaining 
considerable advantage* from the internal dissensions of Florence and 
Siena and the troubled and threatening aspect of Italian puli ties. Thus 
in the spring of 1954 from the Alps to the Amo and from sea to sea war 
was in agitation, and certainly it would have broken out hod not the 
death of Giovanni Visconti on 5 October deferred its advent. 

But the unstable equilibrium of Italy did not allow of peace. The 
Church wished to re-acquire the towns of the March of Ancona and of 
Romagna, and Pope Innocent VI felt himself in a position to embark on 
an organised enterprise on the great scale which was necessary, He 
possessed an able and obedient instrument in Egidio AlbomoZp who had 
obtained the cardinal^ liat on 17 December 1350 in reward for hist?xedktit 
service in the long and bitter struggle against the Moors of Andalusia, 
On his nomination as papal legate in Italy on 30 June 1353* he at once 
perceived that it was necessary to begin his task with the States of the 
Church, and further with the separation at least for a time of khc Visconti 
from the motley coalition arrayed against the Papacy^ On his side, the 
Pope launched an excommunication against the Mulatesta, who were 
guilty of seizing the chief towns of the March, such as Rimini, Pesaro* 
Fatio, Fossombrone, Jesi, Oaiino, A*coIi 5 mid Recanath and had refused to 
listen to the moderating counsels and commands which cauic from Avignon. 
Albomoz acted with tact and brmness* both during Charles I Vs brief 
Italian expedition (October 1954-April 1955) and afterwards. For that 
matter indeed, the Emperor had been merely intent on selling as dearly 
as he rauId more or less effective privileges, and titles of Imperial Vicar 
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which no longer increased anyone's prestige In result, the Legate obtained 
in a few months the surrender of the Mulatestn, the condemnation of 
Gentile da Mogliano, lord of Feimo, who was exiled and lost his signorin, 
and the submission of Ancona (24 June 1855), which was of special im¬ 
portance for the subjection of the March, There was the resistance of 
Francesco Ordeiaffi, lord of Forli and Cesena, still to be overcome, and the 
affairs of Bologna, then governed for the Visconti by Giovanni Gleggio, 
to be watched. The Legate was well aware of the support given by Remabd 
Visconti to Ordelaffi, and was all the speedier in his action. Ceseno, held by 
OrdelaffTs wife, Mama degli Ubaldini, was forced to surrender (21 June 
1357),and Peril was besieged ■ but Innocent VI was persuaded by the astute 
policy of Visconti to negotiate over Bologna, and wished his Legate to allow 
for this separate programme, which could have been suitably deferred. The 
cardinal, however, did not believe it to be in the interest of his mission 
to couple things that were independents and he continued to act as if the 
Pope'* views were quite unknown to him. Naturally, the Pope thought 
of his recall and replacement by a more docile personage readier to obey 
than to issue commands, 

Accordingly, on 38 February 1357, Innocent VI wrote to Albomoa that 
Androin de la Roche, Abbot of Cluny, was coming to communicate to 
him most important instructions, llie Legate received the letter at 
Ancona on 17 March, but only met the abbot on 1 April at Faenxa when 
the operations against Ordelaffi were in full swing. He at once said that 
to give Bologna to fiemabo would be a grave mistake, and asked to be 
relieved of his office. However, whether the Pope had become better in- 
formed or felt that he had gone too far, he now- insisted that Alborauft 
should not quit his post till Ordelaffi was vanquished, and the Legate 
submitted for u whiles Meanwhile he promulgated at Fano (29 April- 
1 May 1957) the famous Egkimn ConxlUuiion** which with but slight later 
modifications remained the law of the States of the Church till early in tile 
nineteenth century. On 28 June T on his own authority, he joined the league 
against the Visconti made two years earlier by Mantua and Ferrara. Then 
on 9 September he left Cwww for Avignon, But his successor the abbot was 
the most unassuming of men and of no political ability, and the enemies of 
the Church, like Giovanni di Vico in the Campagna and Ordelaffi, quickly 
became formidable. The Pope saw his error in conciliating the Visconti, 
recalled the abbot, and sent out Cardinal Albomoz once more (18 Sep¬ 
tember 1358). 

The Cardinal s second period of office lasted five years. On 4 July 1859 
Ordekfli capitulated,, and the Patrimony of St Peter was soon freed from 
disorders Nest year Albomoz snatched the opportunity provided by the 
Attempt of Giovnmu Okggio of Bologna to make himself independent of 
the Visconti. He occupied Bologna, and conferred on Oleggio the office 
of papal Vicar of Fffmo and Rector of the March of Ancona, while hb 
own nephew BUsco Femfridcz was made Vicar of Bologna. Bemabd 
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Visconti used every means of defence; he plied the Pope with letters, and 
set his envoys at Avignon to work with the most ingenious diplomacy. 
He was not discouraged by the repulses of Innocent VI* and after con¬ 
tinuous negotiations and warfare succeeded in the pontificate of I rban \ 
bv the aid of a strong group of cardinals in obtaining afresh the recall of 
Albornoz (26 November 1363) and the reappointment of the Abbot of 
Cluny whose first Italian mission had been so unsuccessful* With Albornoz 
departed it was easy for Visconti to reach the goal of his long efforts; 
and on 3 March 1364 then? was published at Bologna the treaty of peace, 
by which Bemabo restored to the Church the fortresses in the Bolognese 
and Romagna in return for an indemnity of 500,000 florins. It was 
certainly a strange treaty in that it burdened the Church, whose strength in 
Italy had never been greater* with a charge only to be justified by defeat. 

While the State of the Church was thus defended with varying success 
tinil that of the Visconti was consolidated by the successors of Matteo, 
tiie Savoyard dynasty was developing methodically that comprehensive 
policy which was to lead it later to a height unguss&ed at in the fourteenth 
century. At the dose of the thirteenth century, and during the expedition 
of Henry VII* the house of Savoy was not considered really Italian; it 
was occupied beyond the Alp* and only in some degree within them in 
forming a State independent of Emperor, Pope, and King of France alike 1 
in which aim it employed w r ar and treaties, endless astuteness and sudden 
bold strokes. The very division of the house into three branches Savoy, 
Vnud* and Piedmont, facilitated its variable attitudes* even when it 
appeared and was in fact profoundly disunited by fatal jealousies. The 
Piedmontese branch of the Princes of A chain (so named through the 
marriage of Philip of Savoy with Isabella de Villehardouin, the claimant 
of that Greek principality) displayed in the early fourteenth century a 
great activity in rivalry with the county of Savoy, but during the joint 
lives of Philip and Count Amadeus V their disputes were accommodated 
by arbitration and provisional arrangements. In the time, however, of 
Amadeus 1 son*, Odoardo and Aymon (1323—43), the conflict between 
Savoy and Achaia become steadily more pronounced, so that by inter- 
marriages and alliances the two branches seemed to pursue completely 
different systems of policy. The Counts of Savoy seemed ever more foreign 
to Italy, while the Princes of Achaia—once their vanguard towards Pied¬ 
mont and the volley of the Fo— assumed the attitude of an Italian dynasty 
hostile both to the Angevins in Piedmont and to the county of Savoy. 

Amadeus VI, the "Green Count" (1343-83), was the true founder of 
the greatness of Savoy, Well educated in a court which did not lack 
minstrels and poets—a characteristic of all Italian courts in that dawn of 
the Renaissance—he could carry to completion a unifying policy which 
would have been impossible half a centuiy earlier. The marriage (1350) 
of liis sister Bianca to Galeaz^o, nephew of the Archbishop Giovanni, 
connected him with the Visconti; he settled the ancient controversies with 
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the Dauphins and the French Kings: he annexed the Valais Geneva, and 
Lausanne (1359-65); and fiiio.llv he succeeded by war and diplomacy in 
overcoming the resistance of his cousins of Achaia (1659-GO). Yet it was 
only on his return from crusade eight years later that Philip II of Achaia 
was definitely beaten. Galeazzo Visconti aided his brother-in-law,, while 
no one moved to defend Philip, who underwent a formal trial at Avigljara 
and disappeared mysteriously— perhaps he was put to death—at the end 

of im 

Amadeus VI had gained his end T but he had for some time been aivare 
that the effort at unification would remain unfruitful without a solemn 
recognition by the Empire, and had therefore courted Charles IV, The 
Emperor was won over, and at Chamber)', ils the count's guest on hi*; way 
to Avignon, he appointed his host (11 May 1365) Vicar of the Empire 
in Savoy and In the dioceses of Sinn, Geneva, Lausanne, Ivrea, Aosta, 
Turin* Maurieane, Tnrantaise* and Belley. None among the Italian 
Signori now possessed more prestige than the Green Count, His unifica¬ 
tion of the Savoyard lands, his bold and generous crusade in the Levant* 
his imperial vicariate, all subserved excellently hi> dynastic policy; and 
so it was no wonder that Genoa and Venice, after a long and desperate 
war, had recourse to his arbitration as the moat enlightened and respected 
that they could find. Genoa had been for many year* tom by civil discord, 
which had Jed to her falling under the signoria of Halbert of Naples 
(1318-34); and in 1339 a movement of the popolo y supported by the 
sailors who had fought for France against England, had resulted in 
breaking the power of the nobles and In proclaiming a Doge* Simone 
Boccanera, nephew of that Boccnnera who seventy rears earlier had ruled 
the republic J . This revolution brought a profound change over the ancient 
form of government of the commune, and the dogeship it established 
lasted almost without interruption till 152R Almost immediately Genoa 
resumed the policy of expansion suspended by the long internal crisis, and 
took up anew the penetration of the Levant with the reconquest of Chios 
and Samos and the re-establish merit of her power in the village of Pern 
(1344-+S), Venice on the other hand had neither endured foreign rule 
nor experienced the fatal civil dissensions which had everywhere rendered 
the fall of communal liberty inevitable. Rather* the reform of 1207, 
carried farther in the early decades of the fourteenth century, had id lowed 
her after the death of Doge Giovanni Soranzo in 1328 to lake an active 
share in the politics of the mainland from which she had long held aloof 
This meant for Venice the creation of a secure bulwark for the life in the 
lagoon and tended to make convenient and regular the natural routes of 
her food-supply and of her commerce with the flouribbing Lombardo- 
Venctian territories and the lands beyond the Alps. Naturally, it (ltd not 
prevent Venice from continuing her preoccupation with the Levant or 
from considering the safety and development of her sea-power as the 
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essential condition of her independence and her life. When therefore 
Genoa renewed her Levantine advance, Venice, who had i mportant estab¬ 
lishments in Hie Black Sea, could not but lie alarmed, and o( these alarms 
the war that broke out was the natural consequence. 

From I356 to 1355 fighting went on with various saucer Genoa was 
defeated on HB August 1353 near Alghero on the shore of La Loiera in 
western Sardinia, but the conspiracy of the Doge Marin Faliero against 
the patricians* which was immediately discovered by the Council of Ten 
and repressed w r ith the execution of the old doge (IT April 1355), had 
the effect of a defeat for Venice. And so the two parties came to a peace 
on 1 June 1355 under the arbitra ti on of the Visconti, since the Archbishop 
Giovanni was then, as w r e have seen, Signore of Genoa. But liis death 
and the jience Favoured the revival of the popular movement led once 
more by Simone Boccaiiera, who held power for seven yean* (1856-63) 
after driving out the Visconti. To him succeeded Gabriele Adorno ami 
Domenico Frego*<n but, as was to be expected, mi alliance between 
Venice and the Visconti cam® about* for the causes of enmity between 
the two sea-power* could not be annihilated at a stroke. Their partisans 
in the Levant fought without truce* and a chance occasion brought on 
a new and murderous con diet. Andmnicus, son of the Emperor John 
PalueulogLiti* I tai l Ijeeii excluded from the succession hi the Eastern Empire* 
and was at war w ith Ins £nther, lie was favoured by Genoa, while Venice 
supported the Emperor. That was enough, but further in reward for 
their assistance the two republics were each given th* 1 island of Tencdo* 
as aii apple of discord (1376), For five years the mast furious war of the 
fourteenth century wan waged between them* Aided by the King of 
Hungary and the Da Carrara, lords of Padua, the Genoese forced their 
way to (hioggia and Grado, thus threatening Venice at home; and the 
Venetians in the greatest alarm, under tlie command of Vittor Pimni and 
the Doge Andrea Cortarini, besieged the invaders at midwinter. The 
Genoese captain * Pietro Doria, was >lain in the fight ing on 3 February 
133t>j and his forces were compelled to surrender with 38 galleys on 
H2 June of the same year. 

But this did not end the war. The remaining Genoese fortes kept up 
the light by land and sea, and Venice was compelled to cede Treviso to 
Duke Leopold of Austria* being unabte to defend it longer against 
Francesco da Carrara. Cnpodiatria, too* was burnt, It was useless to 
continue the wax now that both adversaries were so greatly exhausted* 
and the Peace of Turin was made on 8 August 1381 under the mediation 
of Amadeus VI. The losses of Venice included Dalmatia and Trieste, 
while Genoa did not acquire her expected gains, and even Amadeus VI 
did not achieve the greater scope of action for which he looked. In fact* 
the republics came half-mined from an adventure in which they liad 
squandered vast resources and had lamed without hope of speedy revival 
their tleets and the very social forces which had fed the long struggle. 
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However, Venice could recover more quickly than Genoa, both because 
of her more healthy internal condition and because the sources of her 
prosperity had not in essentials been affected. On his side, the Green 
Count directly after the Peace of Turin had arranged an alliance of Venice, 
Genoa, and Savoy, evidently aimed against the Visconti with whom he 
was in seeming on the best of terms; and he was preparing to intervene 
as a pacificator in Genoa (whence ambassadors reached him in the brat 
half of 133&), when the Neapolitan expedition changed the course of 
affairs. The ostensible object was to maintain the rights of the pretender 
Louis of the younger line of Anjou, the real motive to conquer by a 
fortunate stroke an incontestable primary in nor them Italy. 

At Naples there had happened startling events, which through their 
political importance and their nature had aroused universal attention. 
King Robert had been succeeded in 1043 by his grand-daughter Joanna I, 
who for dynastic reasons was married to her cousin Andrew of Hungary 1 , 
On the night of 18 November 1343 King Andrew was cruelly murdered as a 
result of a. conspiracy, to which public report immediately declared the 
youtlifnl queen waa privy; and, as was to be expected, her brother-in-law 
King Lewis of Hungary immediately began a ruthless war of vengeance 
which lasted till the end of 1350. Queen Joanna fled to the papal court at 
Avignon, and there begged and obtained from Clement VI both pardon 
and the solemnisation of her second marriage with another cousin, Louis, 
Prince of Taranto 1 . When a peace had been concluded with Lewis of 
Hungary, and she herself had been crowned, along with her new husband, 
at Naples in the presence of papal legates, the queen felt and acted as 
acquitted of all guilt aud absolute ruler of her realm. She reigned for a 
decade in quiet with the aid of the counsel of the Florentine Niccold 
Acciaiuoli, her friend and indeed her paramour, whom she made Grand 
Seneschal, a man with an extraordinary' talent for affairs, without scruples 
or hesitations; he was the enemy of the insolent borons, and defended 
both the royal authority and the independence of the kingdom from all 
foreign intervention. But the death of Louis of Taranto at the age of 
forty-two on Sfi May 13fi£ raised the problem of the succession to the 
throne, N ex t year Joanna married agsi n, this t Ime James (I V) of Aragon, 
the exiled and beggared heir of Majorca 1 ; but, while the King of Hun¬ 
gary renewed his claims to the succession which He had never explicitly 
renounced, this marriage too was childless. The situation grew worse, 
fur Acciaiuoli died on 9 November 1366,and King Janies left the kingdom, 
always striving and always unable to recover his paternal inheritance. 

* Andrew ™ the younger son of CWm Robert, King of Hungary, lucwLf the 
*>'■ « Robert* elder brother Charles Wirtol. He and hi* eider brother Uwis King 
ef Hungary, had thus claims to the kingdom of Naples e* the elder branch of tU 
SunOft 

* Louis was son of Philip of Taranto, a younger brother of King Hebert 
1 See infra, Chap. *ar, pi &SD. 
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Juaium, however* accomplished one thing of importance: ahe assented to 
the definitive agreement (1373) with the Aragonese Frederick III, King 
of the island of Sicily. This treaty had been already approved and in a 
sense desired by Pope Gregory XI (27 August 1872); and it constituted 
the island a separate kingdom in legal form under Che name of Trinatria 
and with the obligation of paying 16,000 Horins yearly to Joanna and her 
successors* 

The Great Schist^ which broke out on the death of Gregory XI 
(ST March 137ft), a year after lie had brought the Papacy back to Rome, 
dragged the kingdom of Naples into a new series of misfortunes. The 
queen, after the death of her third husband, had married a Fourth, 
Otto of Brunswick (1376), and she adhered now to Pope Clement Vll 
against Pope Urban VI in the hope that the pontiff of Avignon would 
speedily extinguish the Schism* But Urban excommunicated her, calling 
on her cousin Charles, Duke of DuiUso 1 , to combat her as a schismatic, 
while Joanna on her side declared her heir to be Louis (I), Duke of Anjou, 
the brother of King Charles V of France. War could not be avoided. 
Charles III, of Duimzo, was recognised as king by the Roman Pope on 
] .June 1881, and immediately afterwards defeated Duke Otto at Anagni, 
entering Naples victoriously on 26 July* The queen held out in the for¬ 
tress of Costelnuovo, but Otto's attempt to rescue her did not succeed, 
and she surrendered. She wag imprisoned at Mure in Basilicata in March 
1382, and was soon put out of the way; perhaps she was strangled. 
Louis of Anjou now made ready; he had succeeded to the county of 
Provence. After long negotiations with Amadeus VI of Savoy, a great 
expeditionary force, blessed by Clement VII, started from Pont Saint-Esprit 
and Carpentry in the spring of 1382, and having joined the Savoy aid 
troops moved south on 8 July* It was a veteran army favoured by the 
Pope* the King of France, Gian Gnltaftco Visconti, and some of the most 
powerful princes of Italy ; hut, wilether it was due to the incompetence of 
Louis (I), or to Amadeus' illness at the critical moment, or to the good 
gene nil ship of Charles of Duraxzn and the famous cundattiere Sir John 
Hawk wood, who fought in his service, the expedition attained none of the 
ends to whi ch it was directed, Louis himself died at Bari on 22 September 
1384. As for Amadeus VI t he had already died in the Molise, at Santo 
Stefano near San Giovaimi-in-Galdo, on I March 1383 at the age of forty- 
nine, and his schemes vanished with him. 

With Amadeus VT dead, Venice and Genoa at peace, Charles III firmly 
seated on the Neapolitan throne until his acquisition of Hungary (1385), 
the Church split by the Great Schism which was so destructive to the power 
of the Papacy in Italy and Europe, there appear upon the scene two 
personages of marked individuality, Gian Galoazzo Visconti and King 
Lodislas of Naples; both of them nourished vast schemes and immoderate 

1 i harJt'S w«s tie sou uf Luiii.i, younger h-on of John of Dumao, youii^r brother 
of King Robert. 
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ambition and perceived the possibility and the necessity of uniting the 
whole peninsula in a single State under a single master. At the same 
time* in Florence and the greater Tuscan communes the crisis of republican 
institutions el early takes shape, and it becomes obvious that the Signori a 
is not far ofF, At Florence and Siena more especially, the insurrection of 
the town proletariat, led by men of the Lesser Arts hitherto excluded 
from power p shews that the Commune has been captured by a populace 
unprepared for the task of governing it, and hence that iirst the bourgeois 
reaction and then the Signori a will be able to solve a problem otherwise 
insoluble. 

The history of republican Florence from the death of Dante to the 
dose of the fourteenth century pesents characteristic features of profound 
interest. As we have said* far defence against Henry VJT she hod given 
herself to the Signoria of King Robert; later for defence against the 
Tuscan GhibcUincs to that of the Duke of Calabria; and finally, to 
prosecute the war against the Pisans for the acquisition of Lucca, she 
hod created Signore Walter of Briexuie, Duke of Athens and Count of 
Lecce, the nephew of King Robert (1342). in actual fact no political 
faction and nu stratum of society desired the tyranny ; but the magnates, 
always oppressed by laws of exception and restive under the rein of the 
Ordinances t>f Justicc(l 29ft), after having attempted a tQHpd'tiut in October 
134L hoped that the condiAtitrt suddenly exalted to the Signoria would 
wreak revenge for them un thep//ofa/zi T botli grammA mliiwfi; the Priors 
of the republic, hesitating and surprised by events, were unable to arrest 
his course towards the Signoria; and the papolani vumdi > always excluded 
from the government but ever more aggressive and numerous owing to 
the natural increase of industrial production, blindly acclaimed Walter 
as they had Como Donati in open strife with the Commune forty years 
before. Thus on 8 September 1^42, supported by his soldier* and bv the 
enthusiasm of the popalani mwuii t and urged on by his ambition and the 
incitements of the magnates, the Duke of Athens was proclaimed Signore* 
But he could only pursue his private interests, for he hod neither states¬ 
manship nor generosity, while those who had aided him expected some¬ 
thing very different The magnates saw themselves betrayed; the popohni 
mimdi found that they had been cheated; and the ancient possessors of 
power, the pttpokmi grassi f prepared for a reaction. On 2d July 1343 
there broke out a general and furious insurrection, and in a few hours the 
duke's power was gone. On 1 August he renounced the Signoria and on 
the night of 5-fi August* escorted by a band of Sienese troops, he left the 
city for ever. The brief adventure was ended; the Commune was restored 
in its traditional form, and the social conflict recommenced with savage 
violence- 

From the fall of the Duke of Athens to the outbreak of the revolt of 
the Ciompi the constitutional crisis grew worse and became steadily more 
complicated with fresh factors. The traditional dosses were profoundly 
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transformed; Gudfkm and Ghibellinism lost their ancient meaning and 
wtrre made the pretest for mutual accusations and reprisals. The Greater 
Arts* i.c. the industrial and mercantile associations which since the Peace 
of Cardinal Latino (1280} had monopolised political power, had been 
inwardly transmuted and refined in measure ha the ever richer manu¬ 
facturer* and merchants entered into closer multifarious relations every¬ 
where in Italy rend abroad, adopting the life of grumh mrignmni and 
shewing marked tendencies to oligarchy. Lastly, the popoh mmda did 
not participate in politics save very indirectly in the train nf the Leaser 
Art*, themselves always in the background and always longing to regain 
a share of power. The question of the proletariat attained greater 
dimension', daily. .According to Giovanni Viliam the Arte della Lana alone 
employed 30,000 persons, and the dependants uf the other arts were 
many in number* Certainly, the figures of the chroniclers are not to Ik? 
trusted, and the most recent studies on the statistics of papulation have 
not reached concrete results; but it is clear all the same that r. 1350 the 
workmen of each Art Suul become exceedingly numerous, and could not 
but lie a permanent danger to the safety of the State. They had no right 
of spdf-organiaation in any way, and since the unorganised are outside the 
State and he nee its enemies, the workmen felt no allegiance to the old 
republic which meant for them the mast degrading of servitudes* How 
could they light with legal weapons when legal weapons were not allowed 
to them? Only revolt remained; and in 1345, led by an ardent and 
genuine proletarian, Chito Brand ini, the Florentine proletariat mode its 
first attempt at revolution. The agitator naturally was put to death, 
and the crowd which eagerly sympathised with him had not the power to 
snatch him from the hangman. The Priors imagined that they had 
extinguished with one man’s voice the discontent of which be was the 
spokesman; but the problem only became more urgent and complex. 

The Black Death of 134b strikingly diminished the city 7 * population 
and did not spare the smaller neighbour towns or the countryside; but 
when the scourge was past the pulse of Florence soon regained the 
fevered beat now habitual to it. Two nuclei of forces formed in mutual 
opposition mid prepared for civil war: the Parte Guelfa and the popofo 
numdv. The Parte Guelfa had arisen as an uabd&tion nf injured faction 
partisans when the Gudfs were for the first time driven from the city iti 
February 1249; it had gained possession of the Ghibellines' property in 
consequence of the Guedf reform of ISffMff; and little by little, even 
when the memory of those times hail faded, it had Ijecnme a most power¬ 
ful society, both economic and political, with rich revenues, with it* own 
statutes and officials, often a creditur of the republic for large sums, and 
always the vigilant guardian of the political interests of the p?pob gras jo 
and of those magnates who hod succeeded in entering the governing class 
in the first decades nf the fourteenth century* After the Block Death 
the prepotency of the Parte Guelfa increased, 4ind culminated with the 
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laws of 27 August 1354 and 24 April IS53* under which on any kind of 
suspicion of Ghibdlinism the moat terrible persecutions were possible and 
the very lives of thousands of citizens of every rank could be and were at 
the mercy of the Captains of the Parte, It was in truth an intolerable 
situation* against which there was a reaction in Provisions (3 November, 
8 December 1366* and 2G March 1667) intended to wrench the dreaded 
weapon of “admonition-^ for suspicion of Ghibellinism from the hands of 
the Parte Guclfa + No one could feel safe from the blows of the Parte, 
fund many of those whose interests seemed involved in its predominance 
were among the authors of the Provisions which limited it* omnipotence. 

The popdo minute on its side hud been fatally favoured by the violence 
of the plague* since the shortage of labour had markedly increased, and 
wages had risen sharply; but then the rise in the cost of living had 
annulled this transitory advantage and had aroused in the minds of the 
working folk the most evil designs. In August 1368* in consequence of 
one of the frequent dearths which during the last forty years had afflicted 
not only Tuscany but a great part of Italy, the popolam mhtufi rioted 
furiously in the corn-market and then rushed into the Piazza dei Priori 
with shouts of “Viva il PopoloT Soon after, the resistance of the 
cm plovers and the demands of the workmen met at mi impasse:; the 
masters declared that they could not raise wages* and the workmen 
insisted on a large increase- There resulted a real strike, for the dyers 
refused to work in the hope of forcing from the Arte della Lana the rise 
in wages hitherto asked in vain* In 1371 the same thing happened at 
Siena, where the workmen threatened to massacre the inasters* a palpable 
sign that the evil lay in the foundations, of the economic system of the 
commune* and that the comrnune-Stftle had nnt succeeded in finding a 
remedy. In Florence the Parte Gnelfa took measures of defence by forcing 
through the law of 27 January 1372, which tended to make any demo¬ 
cratic reaction extremely difficult. For six years each side strengthened 
itself in unconscious preparation for the explosion of 1373. The Lesser 
Ar ts won flome successes, such as the entry oi t w o of their represen bit ives 
into the tribunal of the Mere&nzin (1372), and in carrying about the 
same time a severe in quest into the finances of the commune and the 
conduct of their Administrators, lastly, the creation of the Ten of 
Liberty (1372) —composed of two magnates, two popolam mtmdi, and six 
popolnni grftvti^ shewed that the offensive of the Parte Gudfa had 
encountered obstinate and unforeseen obstacles. 

The iL War of the Eight Saints" 1 quieted for a time the civil strife. 
The relations Ijetween the Church and Florence hod become very strained 
when Cardinal Guillaume de Nollet during the dearth of 1374-75 had im¬ 
paled the exportation of food-stuffs from Romagna into Tuscany* and 
had become extremely bail in June 1375 when the company of Sir John 
Hawk wood, following the truce concluded in Bologna between the Church 
and Ikmabrt Visconti* fell upon the Florentine coni ado, It was necessary 
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to pay the condottiere 130,000 florins to evacuate Florentine territory; 
nnd parti v to prepare for the conflict which all thought imminent* partly 
owing to the disturbances in the States of the Church, and partly owing 
to the misconduct of the papal legates m vigorously condemned by 
St Catherine of Siena (1347-80), the Florentines created a special 
magistracy, the Eight of War* who were called later in mid-conflict the 
Eight Saints* in del inner of their excommunication by the Pope, On 
4 January 1676 by order of the Florentine Priors an epistle was sent by 
the chancellor, Coluccio Salutath to the Romans in order to induce them 
to rebel; on 19 March the Bolognese revolted and drove out the papal 
troops; on 31 March Pope Gregory XI launched an excommunication 
against Florence, He ex plied ruthlessly from Avignon some fiOO 
Florentine merchants as a reprisal* and sent a new ligate into Italy, 
Cardinal Robert of Geneva, at the head of 4000 horse and 6000 foot. 
Contemporaneously, whether for political reasons or moved by the fiery 
letters of St Catherine, he came himself, lauding at Porto Pisano on 
7 November 1376; but his presence only added to the ferment The 
revolt of Ccseutt owing to the oppression exercised by the cardinal*, 
soldiers* and the horrible butchery that followed (3 February 1377)—ill 
which 2000-3000 citizen* w r cre killed—were the signal for a violent anti- 
paptd movement in Florence and her allied towns; and since Bologna* 
contrary to the alliance and the demand* of the Eight Saints, made a 
truce with the enemy, and the longue threatened to dissolve, the republic 
resolved at all costs to detach Hawk wood from the Church ; and it gained 
its point (April 1377), But then the Florentine raptnin* Rodolfo da 
Varan o, angry at this transfer and allured by the Popes promises of the 
vicariate of Tolentfrio and frwngincdo* abandoned the republic and in 
the Pope's service took command of the Company of Bretons still reeking 
with the blood of the Cesenese. The Eight Saints took the boldest 
measures: in October 1377 they violated the interdict* reopening the 
churches and ordering the clergy to resume their functions. The Pope 
replied with new severities and the Parte Guelfo, playing their own game 
(which was that of a reactionary circle of magnates) against the wai 
party* dared to domineer in the city so far fts to “admonish” seventy 
mtiBens in one year But all were weary of a war that was a stalemate, 
and the mediation of Be mu bo Visconti was accepted by both sides; early 
in March 1378 a peace congress was opened at Sarzana. The negotiations, 
interrupted by the death of Gregory XI (27 March), were gladly resumed 
by the Florentines directly a new, Italian Pope wa* elected in jrrban VI* 
and led to the peace of Tivoli on 28 July. 

Rut by the time that the peace with the Church wo* concluded, a real 
revolution had for some days broken out in Florence, Already m 
April 1878 the Parte Guelfa liad dared to touch one of the Eight Saints, 
Giovanni Dim, a spicer, substituting for him an extreme Guelf, Niccolo 
Giani; nnd immediately afterwards, in May and June, its opposition to 
cm- u. fl_2 
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Sdvestro de* Medici* the Gonfalonier of Justice 1 , assumed an aspect and 
meaning definitely adverse both to the popolo gra&ia and to the pnpola 
mirudo mi her than to the long war wi th the Church- Hence on 22-28 
.Time lioth sorts of popolartl were at one in taking the offensive against 
the Parte Gtielfa, find many houses were burnt in a riot. On the SSitl an 
extraordinary Balia 3 of eighty ctthsens was appointed and took office, and 
began to draft reforms which should rest min the excesses of the Parte 
Guelfa and disarm the popohmi in revolt; and when the new Priors 
(i*ri£ 7 !u™ in Florentine parlance) entered office* with Luigi Guicciardini 
as Gonfalonier of Justice, on 1 July 1378, it seemed that tranquillity 
would soon return. But there followed continuous mutual accusations 
and suspicions. The magnate groups feared the meetings of popotnm 
minuti which were being secretly held here and there; the popolani accused 
tJie Parte (due!fa of trampling underfoot the reforms of the Eighty; the 
Prior* were uncertain and on ready- At last it became known tiuit the 
“suhpctft" of the Arts, that is the workmen, were gathered at Honco 
outside the gate of San Pier Gattolini in contravention of the statutes 
and the unbroken tradition of centuries, and that they had taken dangerous 
resolutions. It seem*, that Sahrestro fie Medici supported them with wise 
advice. In thin crisis the Priors decided to act and mobilised the citizen 
forces, i.t*. the few armed men at their disposal, for 20 July with the view 
of intimidating the pppobmi find arresting the ringleaders. But all was 
upset by an unforeseen revolutionary tornado, for the Ciompi, U* the 
populace and the poorest workmen, led by a woo)-carder f Michele di Lando, 
attacked the Palazzo of the Commune and scoured the city burning and 
destroying- From 21 to 24 July the republic was in the hands of the 
insurgents; Michele di Lando was Gonfalonier of Justice; and the 
Signoria was driven from office- Between 24 July and 8 August three new 
Arts {the Dyers* the Jerkin-makers* and the so-called Ciouipi) were 
officially recognised, each with their own consuls and banners, like the 
seven Greater and fourteen Lesser Arts; Michele seemed master of 
the situation. But a few days sufficed to shew the workmen mid the mob 
that they had won a nearly barren victory; they desired absolute con¬ 
trol of the commune, and they were not content with their chief. On 
27 August they assembled in the Piazza San Marco to the number of 3000- 
5000 to enforce revolutionary measures on the new Signori a, which elected 
in a riot and by rioters was afraid of not seeming revolutionary enough; 
and either just before or just after, in a solemn meeting in Santa Maria 
Novella, they elected the'"Eight of Santa Maria Novella* and swore to be 
“a single liody and a single will"; they were famished, for the shops were 
closed* and there was no work to be had; and hunger inspired violence. 

Thus at the end of August a new flood threatened to submerge the 
commune. Tilt.- crowd rushed furiously to the house* of the magnates, 

* /.t. practically the chief of Ihu Pullegv of Prior*. 

1 /.flU a commwMLyii with fall powers to ^ovens anil reform. 
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to the palace of the Prior*, to the shops, without definite aim or policy; 
ziml on 31 August two envoys of the Eight of Santa Mario Novella come to 
the Sign orb to impose new conditions. The terrified Prior* would perhaps 
have agreed to anything, but Michele di Lando, in whom a few weeks or 
government hod developed a sense of responsibility and proportion, drove 
out the envoys put himself at the bead of the armed furee, and im¬ 
mediately scattered the insurgents. The revolution was over + The two 
Arts of Dyers and Jerkiu-mnkere sought their safety * the rsdiels were 
pitilessly hunted down, and, without gaining any thank* for hi* services 
either first to the popolo wmiiio or Later to the State, Michele di Ijmdo 
shortly afterwards vanished from Florentine history. Naturally the victory 
had been due to the coalition of all the threatened interests, and therefore 
the government which followed, and in spite of frequent difficulties ruled 
the destiny of the commune for three years* was a coalition government, in 
which the strongest element was Formed by the Lesser Arts including those 
two new r Arts which had escaped the ruin of the Clumps. The laws of 
11 and 18 September provided for the reorganisation of the State put 
out of gear by the revolt: the Parte Guelfn lost its ancient prestige and 
power, the pfrfXiio grass# was compelled to make the hardest terms in 
order nut to he excluded from the new regime. This situation lasted till 
early in iSttS* when the popolo gram succeeded in recovering power, pro¬ 
fiting by the dfeteness of the democratic government and by the economic 
crisis which afflicted city and canted#* Salvestro de' Medici and Michele 
di Lando were driven into exile; the two Arts of the popolo mmuto were 
abolished; the exiles were recalled; the Pri orate wo* made up of four 
members of the Greater Arts and Four of the Lesser; in all offices of the 
commune the Greater Arts were given a majority; and the Parte Guolfa 
could reconquer the ground it Iiad losL The laws of 27 February and 
15 March 1382 consolidated the new regime, and opened officially the period 
of about forty years which slow ly rendered ineii table the Signoria of the 
Medici. It is the time of the oligarchy, when a few rich and Aggressive 
families domineered over the commune. One of them, the Medici, in the 
person of Coal mo the elder (1389-1464), was to control completely the 
republic, and with that the commune of Florence really ended. 

Event* at Siena had the same import in that latter half of the Four¬ 
teenth century w hich for long fixed the destiny of the provinces of Italy. 
There the government of the Nine had Jos ted from 1280 to 135 1 !; it was 
a typical government of merchants, t.c. of a very limited group which 
naturally whs opposed by both nobles and pOp&kmL In fact, during the 
first half of the fourteenth century both noble* and popolo several times 
tried vainly, some times together and sometimes apart, to overthrow the 
regime of the Nine* But the Arts of Siena had always l>een lesa developed 
than those of Florence, and consequently there was lacking a numerous 
and aggressive middle class able to restrain the Nine and to balance their 
power, In 1355, however, nobles and popolo profited by the arrival of 
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the Emperor Charles IV in the city to rise in revolt (25 March) t ami won 
the day at ri moment when the commune was in extreme difficulties owing 
to the raids uf the Free Companies. The result was the government of the 
Twelve, Supported by the armed citizen companies and the renewed find 
increased power of the Captain of the Fopolo, this time not a foreigner 
hut a citizen* it lasted till 1369, amid the opposition and risings of the 
nobles and the dispersed and humiliated faction of the Nine, In 1371 it 
Wiis altered in a popular direction after a strike by the workmen of the 
Arte della Lana, and demagogues ruled until 23 March 1085* harassed 
indeed by the external war with the Free; Companies and by the plots of 
those excluded from the government. On that day the nobles, scouring 
the city and promising peace and plenty* succeeded in overthrowing the 
democratic government; they acted probably in understanding with the 
Florentine oligarchs* and were aided by a part of the popalo which was 
most severely hit by the unceasing war and by the economic crisis which 
continually grew worse. Exile and persecutions diminished the citizens, 
and the republic lost its energy in regard to both friends and enemies. 
As in Florence, the fall of communal institutions was not distant 

The destiny of the Pisan republic was not different, Elhaiuted bv the 
war w ith Genoa which was decided at Melorm (1284)* constantlv plotted 
against by Florence which needed an outlet on the sea. Lorn within by the 
implacable disseitsiuns of classes and factions, Pisa had already fallen in 
the first decades of the fourteenth century into the hands of EJguccione 
delta Faggiuok and Castrucdo Cadmcaiu, remaining a republic only in 
name, loiter, racked by the discord of the BorguJini and the Rnspanti, 
she submitted in August 13(15 to the dictatorship of Giovanni del- 
F Agnello; but that ^Doge” was overthrown in September 1368 with the 
aid of the members of the Arts uml many of his previous supporters, 
A few' months after, in February 1369, there returned from exile Pietro 
Gambacorta* who had made his first attempt at government fifteen years 
earlier, and had shewn his deep knowledge nf the passions of the mob and the 
interests of the republic. Within a year he was master of the State and felt 
secure in a city which the war between Florence and the Visconti had reduced 
to a wretched condition, Thu genend reform of 27 October 1370 was the 
bash of his government and was maintained almost without change till 
his fall {21 October 1392). He had pursued a pro-Florentine policy which 
had angered all classes of citizens; and then Ginn Galeami Visconti had 
skilfully undermined his power with eventual success Fisa continued to 
struggle in the talons of domestic despotism and that of the Visconti for 
a little over tea years* and then ended under the dominion of Florence 
(1406). 

When, therefore, Gian G&leazzo Vi .Meant i—called the Count of Virtu 
from the fief of Vertiis in Champagne which was the dowry of his wilh 
Isabella of France—began his brief and crowded career* the political 
situation of all Italy was peculiarly favourable for the boldest schemes. 
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He veils twenty-five when he succeeded his Father Galeazzo II (1 August 
1378) in his share of the Visconti dominion* jis partner nf his uncle 
Rernabb* who continued Ins cruel tyranny over Milan and hi* oilier 
possessions. Most accomplished in feigning and dissembling, subtle usid 
receptive, immoderately mid insatiably ambitious* he began to spread his 
net for his uncle mid cousins a rcd on ti May 1885, under pretext ol 
greeting Hcrmibn during his pilgrimage to the Madonna del Monte near 
Vareae, he succeeded Ln capturing him and his sons Lodovico and Rodolfo. 
A few months later, in December, Bemabb died, it may be by poison, hi 
the castle of Trtzzo d’Adda. Gian GaleaxEQ w p fts absolute master of all 
the- Visconti territory, and immediately' gave thanks to heaven by laying 
the foundations in'1386, of Milan cathedral. He quickly shewed his 
determination to exploit circumstances to the utmost by intervening in 
the war between the Sculigm and the Da Carrara, at. first ns a mediator 
and then almost at once as an impatient mid greedy enemy; and he 
succeeded in seizing;Verutia* Vicenza^ and Fadua (1386-88). Thence, like 
the Archbishop Giovanni Visconti, he aimed at the rich plain of him I in, 
at Romagna and Tuscany; and seeing that Siena, after the occupation of 
Arezzo by Koience (80 November 1384), was in continual dread of her too- 
powerful rival, Gian Goleazzo fanned the Rama with a view to war. And 
n murderous war broke out from Bologna and extended over all parts of 
Tuscany- but Florentine gold and I lawk woods generalship ended in 
carrying hostilities into Lombardy, the Venefco, and even Piedmon t, and in 
straining severely the resources of Visconti So a peace wa&made in Januaiy 
1392 which seemed to dissipate his dreams* He consoled himself by pro¬ 
voking the fall of Pietro Gambaourta and then that of Giacopo d 1 Appiano* 
tyrants of Fisa, and a little later, in September 1895, bought for 100*000 
Korins the title of Duke of Milan from Wencedafi, King of the Romans, 
The duke could now aim higher, but to prevent any possible opposition 
from France he nljandoned Genoa to her* Like Florence* Siena* and all 
the surviving communes* the republic of St George was racked with 
intestine discords and by the revolt of the poorest classes. Defence 
against both sorts of enemies, those within and without, was impossible; 
and therefore when the Duke of Orleans, called in by a group who forgot 
their patriotism in the violence of faction hatred, occupied Savona, 
promising the town very liberal municipal reforms and complete in¬ 
dependence of Genoa, the Genoese Doge Antoniotto Adorno ™ caught 
between two fires—the French pressure and the civil war carried on with 
mad fury by two fallen Doges* Antonio di Montalto and Antonio di 
Gunrea lie thought that only a foreign Signore could save the city from 
disaster ; nobles nod people ended by accepting his view* an d on 25 October 
1396 the republic gave itself to the King of France. Gian Gakazzo hid 
his wrath at so unwelcome an event, and turned towards I uscany. He knew 
well that the possession of Tuscany would open his way to the States of the 
Church, tom b v chronic anarchy and the Schism as well, and from Rome no 
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one could hinder his inarch un Naples. It was a mirage; perhaps he dreamed 
of the crow n of Italy. The u Viper" first struck at Pisa, Gherardo d'Appiano, 
son of Giacopo, sold him the city for 200,000 florins, and on 31 March 1599 
the Pisan banners were bowed before him in the castle at Pavia, A few 
nionthsafter( November )dvi 1 strife and the fear of Florence gave him Siena, 
w hich he had long coveted, and the same deep-rooted general causes made 
Perugia follow Siena's example (January 1400). Assisi and S potato could 
not resist him, and Pnolti Guniigi, Signore of Lucca, proclaimed him 
his protector. 

Who could check the Duke of Milan on his determined road? Venice 
was anxious over the Levant, and loath for war in Italy; Naples was 
a prey to the troubles which preceded and followed the coronation of 
Iadifllas; the Bentivoglio oml the Go£/adim fought over Bologna; the 
Papacy was timid and decadent; the house of Savoy was hampered by the 
minority of Amadeus VIII and the long conflict with the princes of 
Achahu Only Florence could make an effort not to lose independence 
and liberty, and she took for her ally Rupert, Elector Palatine, who 
had been elected King of the Romans on the deposition of Wcnceshts 
(20 August 1400), Florence promised 200,000 florins down, and the same 
amount alter Hu perl had warred for four months in Viscontrs dominions* 
The king descended into Italy, but wax defeated under the walls of 
Brescia on 14 October 1401, and loitering by Padua and Venice (always 
negotiating for the balance of florins) be returned to Germany. There 
was still Bologna to defend; but Gian Galea/zn launched against her 
the veteran troops of Jacopo dal Venue and Alberieo da Rarhiano, and 
the Florentines and Bolognese suffered a bloody defeat at Casalecchio 
(26 June 1402). Bologna surrendered, while the Sienese Simone Scrdirii 
(called the SaviosKo da Siena) in very passable verse urged the duke to 
make himself master of Italy. Gian Galcazxo needed no urging. Florence 
seemed lost, mid os was to be expected rebellion and treason muttered and 
ripened in the oppressed cont&do. Sir John Hawk wood w*asdead; the army 
was scattered and dispirited; the treasury' exhausted. But sudden iuul 
incredible came the news that on ft September 144*2 the duke had ex¬ 
pired at Melvgnano,a few dayn after leaving Milan where the plague woe 
spreading. With him vanished hi* “Italian* dream. 

But it found a new dwelling in a bold and adventurous spirit. King 
Ltulislos of Naples. When Charles of Diiromi w as murdered in Hungary 
on 7 February 1586, he left behind him at Naples his widow Margaret and 
two young children* Joanna bora in 1571 and Lid inks horn in 1376 
Margaret declared her son king, hut the party of Louis II of Anjou, the 
incurable anarchy of the bar oils, the pro-Angevin jKjiicy of the Pope at 
Avignon, and the very' ambitions of the Roman Pope, Urban VI, on the 
South caused the los* of Naples in 1387 and the flight of Margaret with 
her children first into Caste! delF Ovo and then to Gseta. After Urban's 
deathl lo October ISS9), however, and the election of the Neapolitan Pietro 
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Toni ocelli as Pope Boniface IX, tin- young king was solemnly crowned at 
Grata (1590) bv the Pope's wish. It Wined that victory was near, but it 
was only obtained nine years later in consequence of one of those profound 
revulsions of public opinion which often take place in poor and disorganised 
lands. Naples was retaken, many barons abandoned Louis II, and in a few 
in on Ills the Angevin was compelled to return to France. The year before, 
Boniface IX had succeeded in subduing the republican government nf 
Rome. Thus, when Gian Galeaisro died. Lad Was haci already established 
his authority in his kingdom, a success all the more important because, in 
consequence of the duke’s testament, a rapid dissolution began of the 
State which with such boldness and good fortune lie had raised. On the 
other side, the Schism had thrown Western Christendom into indescrib¬ 
able confusion, and most of all Rome itself, where there was a veritable 
revolt against the new' papal domination on the death of Boniface IX 
(1 October 1404} and the election of Innocent VII. 

Ladislas saw that it was possible to intrude himself astutely into 
Roman affaire os arbiter between the Romans and the Pope, and that 
even if the immediate results of his intervention were not brilliant, it 
would increase his prestige, and would give him useful connexions in the 
pursuit of his policy. After the death of Innocent VII ((> November 1406)! 
the rival pontiffs were Benedict XIII of Avignon and the new Roman 
Pope Gregory XII (the Venetian cardinal Angelo Ccnrer); and since 
their mutuid suspicions prevented them meeting at Savona, as was pro¬ 
posed, or elsewhere, Benedict sent some galleys to the mouth of the liber, 
while Gregory XII was residing at Lucca 1 . Ijulislas then executed^ bis 
long-planned stroke: he swiftly occupied ICitium and Umbria, Since 
Gregory XII could not defend his State, still less reconquer it, he took 
the most singular resolution: to sell the States of the Church to Ladislas 
for 35,000 florins, and to further his designs <1409), But in these months 
the Council of Pisa deposed both Popes and elected a third, Alexander V 
(26 June 1409). The new pontiff* could not but see the meaning of the 
king's actions, and he therefore urged u new invasion by Louis II of 
Anjou and followed blindly the advice of the Cardinal-legate uf Bologna, 
the condoUlm; Baldassare Cossa. Ijulislas, however, was not disturbed; 
he actually chose this moment to make an unsuccessful bid for the crown 
of Hungary, as if to shew his enemies that they could not hamper any 
audacity of his. Aut Ctu'izir aut nitflus was his motto, and arms, capacity, 
and boldness were its natural concomitants. 

But fortune did not favour him. At iirst, when Genoa revolted from 
France (S September 1409), it seemed ua if the coalition of the Pope, the 
Angevin Iauh II, and the Tuscan cities, aided hy the forces of the most 
eminent conduttieri of the day, could do nothing against him. But the 
treachery' of Paolo Oreini at Rome, and the unwearied activity of Florence 
and Siena overturned his dominion in the States of the Church (October 

1 See i»/m, Chap. ». 
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1409). The death of Alexander V (3 May 1410) did not help him, for the 
new Pope, John XX III* elected by the cardinals at Bologna, was his deadly 
enemy Cossa, who, the rumour went, hud poisoned Alexander* The war 
blazed up again and on 9 May 1411 Louis II won a great victory at 
Eoccaseec* in the Terra di Lavoro. LidlsEfUi escaped with difficulty, but 
then came better hopes: Bologna rebelled against the papal Vicar, the 
Prefect di Vico seized Civitavecchia^ and the eondatlier* Mudo Atteudolo 
Sforza changed over to the side of the King of Naples, John XXIII 
hastened to make peace with him (1112) and pretended to lie engrossed 
in combating the heresy of Wyclif, convoking a council and hoping for 
the alliance of Sigismund* King of the Homans {3 March 1413). Ladislas, 
on his side, Feigned adherence to this pacific policy; but when he thought 
he was ready* he began a violent offensive against the States of the Church. 
It was the first move to fresh eon quest*,. Pope John was helpless: he had 
no troops, and was abandoned by Louis II, who, himself luckless and 
deserted by his friends, hod returned to France, The Pope could only 
cling to Sigismund’s alliance, and accepted his demand that Constance 
should he the place of assembly of the General Council, M can while, 
Florence could give him no help, nor could the Duke of Milan. Florence 
was rant by discord and threatened with imminent min. Amid perils of 
every kind Filippo Maria Visconti, the younger son of Gian Gidcnzzo, was 
securing the heritage of his elder brother Giovanni Maria, who had been 
poniarded in the church of San Gottardo on Ifi May 1412, Ladislaa could 
therefore dream of making the possession of Route the: first step to the con- 
4 uest of Italy; and in fact his treaty with Florence on 22 June 1414 deemed 
to protect his flank in the enterprise he hud liegiiu a few weeks before it + 
The little local tyrants, ihe republics, Pope John XXIII, King Sighiuimd, 
were all anxiously awaiting events when the news came that I Jidblic> 
attacked by syphilis in his tump at Narni, had been carried to Naples 
and hjid there died on G August 1414, 

The Italian powers ^uiwi to awake from a nightmare. At Florence 
men felt in the felicitous words of Mnchinvdli that u death was the beat 
friend of the Florentines and stronger to save them than anv powers 
(virtu) of their owll^ Now John XXII l mold more calmly await the 
meeting of the Council of Constance un 1 November 1414* w hile Naples 
under Joanna I! fell back into the anarchy from which only a strong 
policy of expansion in Italy could have saved bur. Amadeus VIII of Savoy 
was still a minor, and even later had no power In tread in the footsteps 
of Ladislas. The Church wars only reunited* at least officially, by the elec¬ 
tion of Martin V (11 November ! H7) to be followed by the recrudescence 
of schism when the Council of Bade deposed Eugenios IV in January 
14&1 Venice was preoccupied with the new Muslim peril of the Ottoman 
Turks in the Levant, and the Visconti could not renew the designs of 
Gian Galeazzo. Thus, if for a moment, a century before Maehiavclli 
invoked a Prince to free Italy, the unification of the peninsula scented 
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possible, the possibility soon disappeared aud tor nm, '} r J -eJir5 no 
could think Of it again. The fifteenth century » the time when the 
Signori e become ordinary priuciputts*, the time of the oplcndour »f t ie 
Medici (not to be wholly quenched for three centuries), and the time when 
the geographical discoveries fatally diverted the stream of commerce from 
the Mediterranean and brought on Italy a long and painful economic 
crisis without reinedv and without the possibility of compensating ad¬ 
vantages. 

In 1414 the signs of decadence were stili far oil. J he bourgeois flfl-v. 
was then in its highest prosperity and for that very reason tended to quit 
the commune for the “principate." The fourteenth century was the 
golden age of merchants, manufacturers, speculators, and bankers. The 
Arts, which io the thirteenth century had long fought to enter the 
government and drive thence the magnates, in the fourteenth reachetl t e 
apogee of their power both economic and political. Production, which at 
the dawn of the commune had been circumscribed by the city walls, 
reaching only over an insignificant radius without, had in the fourteenth 
century assumt.il the diameter of “great industry,'’ and had made ail ad¬ 
vance in technique and internal organisation only surpassed by modem 
tinicw with the extensive introduction of machinery. Strictly protectionist 
os they were, the Arts everywhere, in liomburdy, in luscony, in the 
Veneto, and in Emilia, wherever in fact they developed freely, succeeded 
in producing, without M L t-backs and without ruinous crises; they per¬ 
formed miracles of ability and resource in a time of political instability 
and danger, and ill face of endless Jifliculties, such as more especially the 
supply of food and raw material tiiiil the formation of bodies of skilled 
craftsmen. By controlling the quantity and the quality of the output, 
the cost of production and the selling price, they ended, even when 
breaking the immutable economic laws of production, in transforming 
the dead little towns of the feudal age into powerful living organisms, 
since their innate protectionism and particularism were natural con¬ 
sequences of the constitution of the commune, and were weapons of offence 
and defence. Round about the year 1400 the original organisation of the 
Arts was attacked in many vital points by germs of deadly disease, but it 
had been able to overcome the perils of social and political transformation, 
and, at least in Tuscany and the regions where the Commune was longest 
lived, it still shewed a surprising durability. _ f 

Commerce by land and sen had developed on parallel lines. We need 
only think of the radius of the influence of the Pisan, Genoese, Venetian, 
Florentine, Sienese, and Lombard merchants to reach unexpected con¬ 
clusions. They frequented every corner of the then known world; the 
fairs of Champagne, the markets of the Netherlands, Germany, England, 
Africa, aud the East knew and valued their methods felt the influence 
of their law and policy, and added to their wealth. For Venice, Florence, 
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and Genoa commerce was an affair of State, the most delicate and fertile 
afiair of State, so much so that their legislation, voluminous as it whs, 
was inspired by mercantile interests; and these were so closely connected 
with the interests of politics and man u fact lire that no uncertainty of 
methods and aims seemed possible. For this reason Venice encountered 
Genoa in the Levant, and Florence aimed at the conquest of Pisa and 
the annihilation of Siena in Older to open the roads to the sea and to 
Rome and the South, just as the policy of the precocious communes of 
the Fo valley had been determined by the needs of traffic. The merchant* 
were the first and ablest diplomatist*, the first ambassadors at Naples, at 
Rome, in France, in England* in the Levant* Merchants were the founders 
of the most eminent families* the favourites of Fopes and kings, the 
first ancestor* of a new aristocracy which in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was to live hi splendid pomp amid the delicate refinements of 
courts and academies. It was merchants who amassed that surplus 
capital which fed the most varied forms of speculation at home and 
abroad 

But what most captures the historians attention h that these mer¬ 
chants w'ere bound in powerful associations which were perfectly elastic 
and responsive to their varying task in the world. The mercantile 
tftekizit ?*—the “Companies* 1 of Florence, Siena, Femgia, the Vent to, and 
I xi mbard y—cfiti bear comparison even with the most powerful organisa¬ 
tion* of to-day* Arising at first round the nucleus of some bold ami 
fortunate family, they gradually became true joint-stock companies w ith 
directors and agents, with audited balance-sheets, with; numerous share¬ 
holders all eager for speedy and large profits. They dealt in every kind 
of goods, and passed from the food supply of their city and its neighbour¬ 
hood to the purchase of raw materia], from ship-building to the great 
commerce of all the Mediterranean land* and the northern seas. Hence they 
speculated on prices of cost and of sale, on the exchange-rates of the varied 
coinages* on the frequent dearth*, on destructive ware and recuperative 
peace, with attitudes and feelings which stood aloof from the habitual 
manifestations of the little city life* with its quarrels and narrowness. 
Often a wave of adversity submerged famous firing which had operated 
for years in foreign lauds, and then there was a c risis both for men and 
property* which had its repercussions in private fortune* and the policy 
of the republic. But then the rift was closed, the wounds were healed, 
and the soc&fatep returned to the old paths nr sought out new with 
indefatigable energy. 

Such a dizzy movement of merchandise and capita] w’ould naturally not 
have been possible without adequate institutions of credit. Religious and 
economic prejudices and the deplorable insecurity of political institutions 
had for centimes condemned credit in its characteristic and spontaneous 
forms. But the Church itself, which in the most impecunious periods of 
medieval and modern history bad the largest financial resources* and later 
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the most powerful sovereigns also were forced to recognise, in however 
decorous and veiled a way, that without credit commerce and production 
were impossible. And credit grew organised, reaching m Italy in the 
fourteenth century the form of the private bank, the first foundation of 
all State hanks. Thus the traffic in money could be controlled legullv 
and technically in so complete a way that modem times have been able 
to add, in substance, but few vital elements. The Bank of San Giorgio 
at Genoa and the Bank of San Mareo at Venice have a history which hi* 
lost none of its interest. But since credit tends to hecomc in Hated, the 
Italian mercantile companies used and abused it till they were pledged 
within and without Italy for immense sums, and often could not avoid 
the consequence of too iide liabilities. There was the crisis and bank¬ 
ruptcy of the Bartli and Peruzzi in the years 1339,1843, and 1J-16. They 
were excessively involved with Edward HI of England, and with the war, 
in which Florence was engaged from 1333 until the fgnaria of the Duke 
of Athens. So the unsuccess of Edward's early French campaigns and the 
panic of their creditors at the first rumours of their insolvency were 
enough to provoke the painful crisis which Giovanni Viliam endured as 
an investor and vividly described as a historian, These were incertitudes 
common to all speculations and deserve no more tears than other mis¬ 
fortunes. The fact remains that, wherever and however they began, 
institutions of credit had their greatest development in Italy, and that 
they meant the complete triumph of capitalistic economy over feudal, and 
Also the social and political maturity of the early Italian bourgeoisie 
between the fall of Rome and the Renaissance. 
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CHAPTER HI 

GERMANY, 1SH3-131S 

W 

The political condition of Germany towards the end of the Inter¬ 
regnum was indeed deplorable. Its kings, for in on? than three centuries, 
had ruled as Emperors over Central Europe in concert with or in 
opposition to the Popes. Tills opposition had ended about the middle 
of the thirteenth century to the dinar! vantage of the Empire in the 
victory of the Popes over the proud race of the Hohenstaufcu. The 
German Kings who succeeded! albeit only nominally, had not been able 
to main tain their supremacy over the vassal princes* and luid left the 
Empire in hopeless confusion. This lasted until 1278; it was in fad 
a period of Interregnum, 

After the death of the nominal king, Hichaivl of Cornwall (2 April 1272), 
there was a general desire to place ut the head of the State a real king and a 
truly German one. The new Pope, G regory X, elected a few days before, 
animated by a fe rvent longing to wrest the Holy Land from I he Muslims 
shared this desire. The question was, however, w hom the German Electora 
were to choose as their king. They did not want a powerful Germ ah 
prince, neither the Wittebbach Count Palatine Lewis nor his brother 
Henry Duke of Lower Bavaria, less still the brilliant Slav King Ottoknr 1L 
grandson on his mother's side of the J loheiLsimifiii Philip of Swabia, 
who ruled from Bohemia as far jis the north of Italy, On the proposal of the 
Bavarian Duke and strongly influenced by the Count Palatine himself, 
they at IjlsL (1 October 1278) chose at Frankfort the Swabian Count 
Rudolf of Hab>burg> who readily accepted the terms imposed, Rudolf, 
now fifty-five years of age, whose rich possessions were ‘spread over 
Upper Alsace, Swabsa* and the north-west of modem Switzerland— 
the ancestral home of the Hahshurgs stands in Aargau on the Aar— 
entered Frankfort the next day and on 24 October was crowned with 
Charlemagne's crown in the ancient royal city of Aixda-Chapdle. He 
was highly respected in Swabia as the descendant of an old Alsatian 
family from the neighbourhood of Muhlhaiiscti, and greatly loved for his 
knightly talent^ his solid character* and his sympathetic personality* As 
a partisan and connexion of the Hohenstaufen he humbly asked for the 
Pope’s support and help, also for bis * s approbation w of the election and 
his promise to crown him Emperor in Rome* Gregoiy, who was at Lyons 
for the General Council, gave his promise in general terms (6 June l£74), 
although King Ottokar of Bohemia, not having been allowed to vote 1 

1 From th.fi- very inception of the Electoral College a depute hid jirN-rs ahnnt the 
right of the King at Bohemts to membership* 
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and being disappointed at the choice of the Electors, refused to acknow ¬ 
ledge him as King of the Homans and protected to the Papal Sec against 
the violation of his own rights: and those of Alfonso X of Castile, from 
w hom be himself had nothing to fear and ’w ho during the IutemgnM 
had been one of the nominal Kings of Germany* For that reason Gregory X 
did not as yet openly recognise the new King of the Ho mans. How¬ 
ever, he addressed Rudolf by that title on Sfi September ]2ih promised 
him the imperial crown later on, find, ever in mind of the Holy Land* 
wishing to maintain peace in Europe, did his very best to effect a 
reconciliation between Rudolf and Ottokar as well as King Philip of 
France and also the king's deadly enemy, Count Amadeus V of Savoy; 
while Alfonso was warned to resign himself to the Elector*’' choice. By 
order of the Pope, Alfonso accordingly withdrew his claims. Rudolfs 
meeting with the Pope at Lausanne (October 1275), where he appeared 
with a splendid suite of German knight#, consolidated the momentary 
cordiality between pon tiff and king. Thu hitter was not .slow in promising 
to undertake the crusade *o ardently desired by the Pope, 

The kings conflict with Ottokar, however, was not long delayed. In 
the autumn of 127G Rudolf with an imposing army laid siege to Vienna* 
in order to bring the disobedient prince of the Empire into subjection 1 . 
The proud Ottokar, eicommunicated and outlawed, and forsaken by ft 
number of vassals and subjects, was obliged to submit (25 November) 
hi id to relinquish all bis state# in the Empire except Bohemia and 
Moravia, for winch he had immediately to do liege homage to the 
King of the Romans. The latter took temporary possession of the con¬ 
fiscated imperial fiefs, Austria and .St yri a, confimuxl the Duke of Carinthla 
and Canned* in his fiefs* and took up his residence in Vienna* which 
remained the seat of his race for six and a half centuries. Thu# King 
Rudolf became the founder of the greatness of the House of I lataburg. 
The proud and brave Ottokar, however* was far from feeling beaten. 
Taking advantage of Rudolfs quarrels with the successors of Pope 
Gregory, who had died in 1276, over the imperial claims to the 
Romagna, he allied himself with the neighbouring Polish and Silesian 
princes who shared with him the old hatred of the Slav tribes against 
everything German. In June 1276 he led his army against the King 
of the Romansj, who on his side marched northwards with hi# trained 
Austrian and Swabian knights anti supported by a hirge army of 
Hungarian horsemen under the young King of Hungary, Ladislos IV, 
his natural ally against the SUva, the permanent enemies of the 
Hungarian*. The armies met on the March fold near Stillfricd on the 
Danube j n Austria (20 August 1278), and Rudolf fought w ith valour and 
success against the ineffective Slav hordes. Their brave leader was captured 
and forthwith murdered by a revengeful Austrian knight. On account of 

1 See Jtijprflj Vol, n t pp, 
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his excom m umcation this dreaded ruler of Lhe Czechs, the tnosl famous 
of their kings, was even refused burial with the rites of the Church. Ilia 
body lay in *tate in Vienna, was temporarily buried, and nfterwarda 
interred at Znojmo in Moravia. His young son Wenceslas II was made to 
marry one of Rudolfs danghtcre; and m payment of the expenses of the 
war Moravia was pledged to Rudolf for five years. Thus the mighty Slav 
realm fell; Bohemia atone remained in the possession of Ottokara sou, 
who was placed under the guardianship of the Margrave Otto of Branden¬ 
burg. 

This brilliant victory tended to enhance the reputation of the King oi 
the Romans in Germany and also to secure the eo-operatiou of Pope 
Nicholas III in procuring for him the imperial crown. In order to 
induce the Pope to give his consent, Rudolf allowed hi in self (14 February 
1&79) to be [jersuaded to approve far-reaching declarations signed by 
the princes of the Empire concerning the subordination of the royal to 
the papal power. In a solemn document they likened the royal power to 
a smaller planet owing its light to the sun of the papal power, and 
recognised that the material word was wielded at the will (ad nulum) 
of the Pope 1 , Rudolf definitively renounced all claims to imperial 
sovereignty over the whole Papal State including Romagna and over 
Southern Italv, Naples and Sicily, Emperor Frederick IPs territory, 
where now ruled Charles of Anjou supported by the Pope, Chari es" 
grandson was to become King of the feudal State of the Arclnte (or 
Burgundy) and to marry one of Rudolfs daughters. 

This seif-humiliation, however^ did not bring him nearer to his goal. 
Pope Nicholas" early death in August 1280 annulled the agreements, 
w hich appeared to have had in view the division of the German Empire 
into four kingdoms, and were in any ease prejudicial to the interests and 
right* of the Empire; all this for the sake of the coveted imperial crown. 
Rudolf never realised his desire, although he could reckon on tile co¬ 
operation of his new ally at Naples, who was now so closely connected 
with his house, and on that of the latter's nephew, the powerful King 
Philip IH of France. 

While the King of the Romans tried to strengthen the power of his 
race in the East and strove after the imperial crown with undeniable 
ingeimi t y * he allowed the numerous German princes to strengthen their 
power in their domains, which had greatly increased si nee Frederick IPs 
time, and to settle their own feuds. The free and imperial cities Were 
permitted to form confederations for the sake of their commercial 
interest*, Rudolf only exercised his sovereignty by granting important 
favours And privilcgies for money* and by forming on his journeys Rircmgb 
the Empire, whenever possible, unions for promoting peace, as had been 
done by Frederick II in 1235. The Hanseatic I^aguev formed some years 
before between the commercial cities on the North Sea and the Baltic, 
1 Milll., iUj a 213. 
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was more firmly organised tinder Rudolf 1 . Although the fervently desk^d 
imperial crown was not yet his, he managed at the brilliant diet held at 
Augsburg (27 December 1383) to obtain the consent of the lending 
prince* of the Empire to the investment of his two remaining sons Albert 
and Rudolf* with the duchies of Austria and Styria as well as Camtok and 
the Wendish March as far as the Alps—formerly among the fiefs King 
Ottuknr held of the Empire. The elder of those two sons, Albert, was to 
be the ruler* the younger was to be indemnified either by other territory 
in Swabia or in Burgundy or by a sum of money, retaining, however, his 
hereditary claim on the Austrian possessions. Cnriuthia, the duke of 
which had recently died* hod primarily also been allotted to him but in 
the end (1286) was assigned to Count Meinhard of Tyrol m prince of the 
Empire, who niso received in temporary fief Carniola and the Wtndish 
March as a reward for fail services against King Ottokar* More- 
over the prospect was opened of yet more extensive territory in thus 
“East March" of the German Empire. For Ids younger son Rudolf 
he expected soon to acquire an equally compact territory either in 
Swabia* by restoring the ancient duchy, or in Burgundy * Then the 
house of Habihurg would indisputably become the mightiest in the 
Empire and its way be deicr to the greatest eminence in Western 
Christendom; it would indeed enter upon the inheritance of the Goro- 
liugian* Saxon, Salian, and Ilolicusimifcii imperial families. 

Opposition, however, to his ambition, now becoming ho apparent, was 
already rising in the EmpirCn The second marriage of the king in hi a sixty- 
seventh year with the fourteen-year-old Isabella, daughter of the late 
Duke of French Burgundy* in February 1284 opened to him and his 
family new chances of extending his possessions on the Ijorders of the 
Empire, his new wife being a member of the mighty Capetian family. 
The institution of royal governorships in order to protect the newly 
established Ijindfrkdai in Swabia, Bavaria* and Franconia, the annoy¬ 
ance of the imperial cities at the favours he bestowed on the princes of 
the Empire and at the monetary demands he brought forward, his 
manifest ambition to make his royal power superior to that of those 
mightv princes—all this excited anger and animosity everywhere. This 
animosity shewed itself especially when in 1284 a pseudo-Frederick II 
appeared* 

For years the romantic history' of the famous Emperor, whose name, 
together with that of his great predecessor and grandfather Barbarossa, 
was still held in honour among the German people, hud given rise to the 
legend that he, like Bnrbaroasa, was not really dead but had only been 
hidden by his arch-enemies* the clergy. When not actually the Emperor 
Frederick himself it was his grandson Conrad, who had perished in the 

1 See ir0n f Chap. tut. 

E Hartmrniin the second ten, hod died young. 
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vain attempt to regain bis I ltd inti iiiheritaiioo. About 1280 several pseudo- 
Fredericks and Connuls appeared, One of them, Diet rich Holzachuh, had 
h following along the I^ower Rhine mid presently took up his 

residence at Ncuhs welcomed with reverence and affection by the *iifjer- 
stitidus people from far and near* a* far even as Italy and the Eastern 
Man h. Iii north-western Germany all those who feared and hated Rudolf 
gathered round him, until the king seized this dangers■ ■ P^^ostor at 
Wetzlar and had him burned at the stake (7 ■July 

This new triumph brought increased lame to the King of die Hu mans. 
His power rose even higher when his devoted friend Bishop Henry of 
Basle WftH appoints 1 Archbishop of Mnyence mid primate of Germany. 
Already he was preparing for his journey to Rome for the imperial 
crown; already f eneoumged by the presence of the [inpal legate at 
the German round! at Wurzburg, he wjyi calling upon the German 
eccleriaatira fur money mid support; already he had announced a 
general German truce for three years in order to secure peace in the 
Empire (hiring his stay in Italy; already he had regulated the imperial 
tolls, which since the confusion in the Empire had everywhere been 
misused or fidfcn into disuse; already (he day for the coronation was 
fised and, if that day should pass* a definite date waa to lie deter mined 
upon, when in April 1287 Pope Honoring IV died, 

AI must a year passed before a new Pope was chosen. Moreover* sinra 
1285 there ruled in France the powerful and ambitious Philip IV, 
sumamed the Fair* one of the most illustrious of French kings, whose 
great aim wn> to wrest the A relate, the ancient kingdom of Burgundy, 
from the Empire* and thus to recover for France the boundaries 
of ancient Gaul at least along the Alpine range. King Rudolf sue- 
deeded* although with difficulty, in keeping under Ids control the princes 
of the Empire in Swabia and farther north along the Rhine, With 
an imposing army such as had not been seen for years* he succeeded at 
Besan^-on (July 128B) in maintaining the imperial rights over the “free 
county" of Burgundy (Fmnehe Comte) against the redid Count Palatine 
Otto IV and against the French intrigues, 

Iu the spring of 1280 Rudolf mode fresh arrangements for his 
coronation at Borne with the new Pope Nicholas IY + First* however, ns 
he had done in the souths he had to consolidate his royal authority 
in northern and north-western Germany, where the am hi Lions Arch - 
bishop Siegfried of Cologne had repeatedly defied it. In the north-went 
the recognition of Rudolf’s authority was still far from general. There 
the young and energetic Count Florence V of Holland had ill u few 
campaigns subdued the West Frisians who had killed hi* father the King 
of the Homans William II; lie had also renewed his predecessors 1 ancient 
claims on tht; Frisians of Westergoo, Count Florence had further invaded 
the bishopric of Utrecht and actually seized the western part (Nedmticht) 
of this important BcdeHiastical domain without taking much notice of the 
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expostulations of ihe Pope ami the Archbishop of Cologne. Brabant and 
Gueldera hud entered upon a violent struggle over the succession to the 
duchy of Limburg which had become vacant, culminating in the fierce 
battle of VVoeriogtn (7 July 1288), in which the two parties of north¬ 
western Germany opposed one another, and the Archbishop of Cologne 
with his allies of Gudders, Nassau, and numerous other counts* lords, and 
knights were taken prisoners by the Endian tines. 

The King of the Homans, certain of the friendship of the victor at 
Woeringen, Duke John 1 of Brabant, did not interfere. John kept hjs 
personal enemy, Archbishop Siegfried, prisoner for a year, and only set 
him free on payment of a large ransom. Nor was Count Florence .seriously 
thwarted by the King of the Romans, who saw in him a strong supporter 
against Philip IV of France, because lie was the ally of Duke John, later 
on a supporter of King Edward I of England, and the hereditary enemy 
of Count Guy of Handers, who sided with France, At first Rudolf saw 
no reason to 1 m? dissatisfied with the course of events in those parts; his 
authority was at least nominally recognised by the victors, although the 
peace of the Empire was meanwhile sadly disturbed and could only 
in seeming be consolidated by their victory. 

fn the north-cast—in Saxony, Thuringia, and Brandenburg—he also 
met the wishes of the great princes of the Empire. Here too he consoli¬ 
dated the Landfrudm sometime* formed without his knowledge. At last, 
about Christmas 1289, he appeared in triumph at Erfurt; at the head of 
his band of knights lie put down the marauders from the Thu ringtail 
woods and robbers* castles. He held another brilliant court at which he 
was able to point with pride to the many princes of the Empire who had 
come from almost every part of Germany to do him liege homage. His 
young son-in-law Wenceslas II of Bohemia had also appeared. For close 
upon a century no German King or Emperor hod occupied a similar 
position, and he won all hearts by bis innate samir-vivre and by the 
bonhomie that seems hereditary in bis race. 

He remained at Erfurt till Faster 12 SO. One of the reasons for his 
coming, the recognition of his son as his future successor, was nearing 
realisation; many princes promised to recpgmsc his second son, the 
young Rudolf, as King of the Romans as soon as he himself should 
have been crowned Emperor. To this end he granted the electoral vote 
to Bohemia. Before May was out, however, and shortly before the birth 
of his ram John, who afterwards became notorious as the murderer of 
his uncle Albert, young Rudolf died at Prague at the early age of 
twenty. 

r rhe stricken king now set to work to gain the votes of the Electors 
and Hie good will of the nobles for hi_s eldest son Albert of Austria, ever 
striving after increased power for his race which was to acquire the right 
of succession to the Hohenataufcn. However, as Albert, with the child 
John, was also heir to the Swabian family possessions, lie was too power¬ 
ed 
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fill in the eves of the princes, especially when in 1239 his father invested 
hint with the Hungarian kingdom vacant through the early death of 
King Lad bias IV* Rudolf based his claim on a promise of King Bela IV 
of Hungary to become a vassal of the Empire, if in return the Empire 
would help him against the Mongols; nod this help had not been given* 
Alberts investiture bore no fruit, nor was the papal candidate, Charles 
Martel of Naples, any more successful; for the Hungarian* themselves 
elected a member of their undent royal house, Andrew IIL On the other 
hand, Rudolf invested his son-in-law Wencealas II of Bohemia with the 
vacant imperial duchies of Breslau and Silesia, and once more, this time 
publicly, recognised Bohemia's right to the fifth electoral vote in the 
Empire. 

The king remained in Thuringia until November 1^90 H Thence he 
went to Swabia, The old ruler, now seventy-two years of age, felt his end 
drawing near and was unable to undertake the tiring and perilous 
journov to Home, He seriously contemplated abdication, but in that 
case Albert's succession must first be made secure* At the end of May 
1291 he therefore again convoked a diet at Fninkfort-on-the-Main* He 
was, however, already seriously ill and at that diet, well-attended as it 
wm, he whs unable to fulfil his plans. Unflinchingly and resignedly he 
node, though sick to death, from the imperial city of Frankfort to the 
ancient city of Spires, where so many of his royal predecessors lay buried 
in the cathedral There, ho said, he wished to die, and there he breatJied 
his last on 15 July I29L 

He left an honoured name in the Empire. His subjects reverenced his 
memory for having restored the blessings of peace in ninny parts of the 
Empire either by force of arms or by skilful intervention and policy; they 
revered him as a popular king, an exemplary knight, a capable and 
intelligent ruler, under whom the Empire had enjoyed a period of pace 
such as had not been known for years, freed from the rival king* who for 
more than a century had fought for the mastery, of marauding knights 
and ruffians who for years had infested town and country- His long 
struggle for the supremacy of hi* house was moreover of far-reaching 
future importance. The memory of hi* life, his rule, and his aims lived 
on in the hearts of the German people, in his own mid in later 
generations. 

Who was to succeed him a* King of the Romans? Duke Albert, 
recommended by his father but, from the very outset^ considered un¬ 
desirable by the Electors, especially by the three archbishops, on account 
of his rough, tyrannical nature and his already considerable power, final v 
counted on being chosen - be felt certain of the *upport of his Bohemian 
brother-in-law Weneeslas, of that of the Count Palatine I*ewia, and also 
of Bavaria, Towards the beginning of May, when he knew the Electors 
were to assemble at Frankfort, he came to the outskirts of that dty with 
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a large following, nearly an army, Archbishop Gerhard of Mayencs* 
ho we ter, who did not favour Albert* bad associated himself with the 
brave and very able, though not powerful* Count Adolf of Nassau* vassal 
(jf the Archbishop of Cologne and the Palatinate, who as head of the 
Walram branch of his house resided in Southern Nassau and there 
enjoyed a great reputation. The forty-year-old count* without wide lands, 
without the outstanding qualities of Rudolf of Habsfaurg, although a 
good soldier as a German king had need to be, seemed a serviceable tool 
in the eyes of the ecclesiastical Electors, who aspired to more jjowor. 
They succeeded in obtaining the consent of the four temporal Electors, 
even that of King Wenceslus, Rudolfs weak and very pious son-in-law, 
whose trtill disputed electoral vote Lhey now' fully recognised. All of 
them exacted from Adolf exorbitant concessions in money as well as in 
lands, the demands of Archbishop Siegfried of Cologne being especially 
heavy* even shamelessly so. The ambitious count accepted his liabilities 
without troubling about the possibility of fulfilling his promises, sur¬ 
rendering to the Electors and their friends many imperial towns and 
rights without much resistance. As was customary, the nomination was 
left to the primate Archbishop Gcrliard of May once; Archbishop Sieg¬ 
fried also played an important part* and Wtnceslos, who had not 
appeared, put his vote in the hands of Gerhard. Thus the new w Pfaffen- 
konig’* (pritrbbf king), even less tu be feared than King William II of 
Holland* was elected at Frankfort on 10 May and crowned at Aix-la- 
Cbapelle on £4 June ISSfe, 

The disappointed and embittered Duke Albert had retired to Alsace, 
where the hostile attitude of the neighbouring Swiss against his house 
Wired him some anxiety. Afterwards lie went to his fondly possessions 
in Austria to prepare for the druggie with his Victorian* rival, who had 
begun going round the Empire, restoring peace here and there with 
troops brought together with the help of the Rhenish Electors, and 
every where gaining friends and adherents by lavish granting of favour*. 
Adolf succeeded in countering the HaJbsbuig power in Alsace, and in the 
much-divided Thuringia his royal supremacy was recognised by dint of 
merciless pillage and robbery. His Jack of regard for the immunities of 
chu rches and other ecclesiastical possessions roused the antagonism of the 
clergy. He, too* always kept in mind the impend crown, which he meant 
to obtain as soon as ciremnsLances in Romo and in the Empire should 
permit and a Pope of some personal weight should once more occupy 
the Holy See, 

The war between England and France, winch had broken out in the 
spring of 1294, prevented him from carrying out his plan for the present. 
Applied to by King Edward I of England, Adolf shewed himself quite 
ready to frustrate with the help of the English the design* of the French 
on German territory. King Edward had acquired powerful allies in north¬ 
western Germany fay subsidies and clever niaiiteuvririg. Flanders, 1 Iraki]it, 
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Holland, and G udders lind taken tip his cause on receipt of considerable 
sums of money* On 24 August 1204 he made a close alliance with Adolf 
at Nuremberg, under which Adolf in his turn demanded no less than 
100,000 marks for his help against Philip IV of France. Ten days later 
Adolf, as the King of the Romans and therefore protector of the Empire, 
declared war against Philip on the plea that the French king had for 
years violated the imperial rights on the south-western borders* The 
actual declaration of war, however, w hich bore the character of a knight's 
challenge, was not dispatched until the beginning of! 295. Preparations 
for a great campaign against France were immediately set on foot. Adolf 
cmdd expect the French king to play off the opponents to his election 
against him. And indeed Philip immediately mode sure of the support 
not only of Duke Albert of Austria, but also of Count Henry IV' of 
Luxemburg, Duke Frederick of Lorraine, the Dauphin Humbert I of 
Dauphinl, which at that time was still a lief of the Empire, and 
of OUo IV, Count Palatine of Burgundy (Fraudie Comte), who was 
likewise n vassal of Adolf, 

It was of great significance that the now Pope, Boniface VIII, one of 
the greatest pontiffs of the later Middle Ages, strongly disapproved of 
King Adolfs declaration of war on France. In his capacity of pace¬ 
maker in Christendom Boniface, in 1295, sent his legates from Rome to 
the combatants; ns a Christian and Head of the Church ho forbade the 
King of the Romans (whom he acknowledged ok such) to engage in the 
war and told the Rhenish Electors, Adolfs powerful patrons, not to 
support him in n campaign against France. At first the papal interven¬ 
tion had its effect and the actual war was not entered upon by the 
Germans, although King Adolf declared the forfeiture of all the fiefs 
belonging to the Burgundian Count Palatine without, however, going so 
far os actually to attack him. He himself seized the lands of the 
disobedient Margrave of Meissen in Thuringia, and the margrave was 
forced to leave his country. Again his army committed ruthless pilW, 
especially where churches and monasteries were concerned, which vividly 
reminded the clergy of the Emperor Frederick II; they consequently 
turned against King Adolf Meanwhile Duke Albert had again managed 
to draw back to his side Weaves!a* of Bohemia and other princes, while 
Adolf saw his own patrons and adherents leave his cause one after 
another, deeming him not as submissive as they had expected and 
embittered against him because ho had unwisely 'broken hi* promises 
Even the Archbishop of Mayence, who Imd been tempomriJv deprived 
of his office by Pope Boniface, turned against him. Nothing came of the 
war with France; King Edward I of England was induced to open 
lengthy negotiations and presently saw the alliance he had bought on 
the Lower Rhine dissolved through the withdrawal of the “peasants’ 
friend,” Florence V of Holland. The latter’s murder (June 1296) by his 
opponents among the nobles tenipomrilv restored English influence In 
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that county; King Edward, having kept as hostage the murdered count's 
only son John, his own son-in-law, now sent .John back to Holland in 
order to gain that territory for England. 

In 1297 Duke Albert at last considered the time ripe for attacking 
his opponent. An extensive plot, hatched by the clergy against the King 
of the Romans, was gaining more and more ground. In February 1298 
a diet at Vienna was turned into a military review of the plotters, who 
then and there decided to depose Adolf and put Albert in his place. 
Archbishop Gerhard, who had hesitated a long time, was persuaded to 
join Albert for good and all, now that the “Pfefhikouig" turned out tn 
"lie on unwilling tool in the liands of those who had invested him with 
bis high dignity; he had not fulfilled many of his promises, partly 
through inability, partly because he had no wish to keep them. 

As early us February* 1298 Albert left Vienna at the head of an army 
composed of Austrians, Bohemians, and Hungarians, and marched through 
Bavaria to Swabia, where many knights joined him. His semi-barbarian 
troops of savage Slavs and Hungarians, armed according to eastern 
custom with hows and battle-axes and followed by a large horde of 
women, were kept under control with great difficulty, olid made a deep 
impression on the simple German townsfolk and peasants who saw them 
pass. Towards the middle of May, the Archbishop of Mayence sum¬ 
moned the King of the Romans to Frankfort, ostensibly to confer with 
the princes of the Empire about the means to guard the imperial interests 
m the midst of the increasing confusion in the Empire, but really to call 
him to account. Adolf did not obey the summons; he hastily collected 
an army, with which to keep in check Ids adversary who had already 
reached Strasbourg. At Frankfort the prince* of llic Empire, as of old 
from far and near assembled in the open, proceeded to take action. The 
Duke of Saxony, long ago won over by Albert, solemnly accused the 
King of the Romans of the spoliation of churches and the ill-treatment 
of priests during his devastating marches through Thuringia, of arbitrary 
violation of peace and law, of shameful perjury against towns and princes 
of the Empire, of a persecution of Church and religion in general which 
dangerously resembled heresy. On these grounds the princes of the 
Empire, finding him guilty of all these crimes, deposed King Adolf, and 
the Electors present immediately set about choosing a new king, who 
was, of course, Duke Albert. The duke, who had almost reached the royal 
city, received their homage in his camp. 

S et all was not lost for Adolf. Accompanied by his numerous Nassau 
relatives, supported by other Rhenish knights and the Bavarian dulcea, 
he derided to take Ins chance against the usurper and marched north¬ 
westwards from Spirts. Near Gbllheitn, not far from Worms, the decisive 
battle was fought on 2 July 1298. The valiant Nassau prince fought 
bravely. Fallen from his horse, he mounted another and liaredieaded 
tried to find the hated Austrian in the throng of battle so as to settle 
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the matter in personal combat. Albert scornfully dealt him a blow on 
the open face with hia sword and then turned away leaving him to his 
friends. A moment later Adolf fell in the confused and desperate melee* 
This was the end of his dreams of royalty. His body was not buried in 
the venerable cathedral of Spires hut in a neighbouring monastery. 

King Albert larked his father's sympathetic character and appearance* 
A hard and rough warrior* ambitious and intriguing* often rude and 
coarse, suspicion* and miserly* severe and merciless in his dealings* at the 
same time a talented statesman* he inspired fear rather than nJfectiou in 
those who tame into contact with him* King Philip IV congratulated 
him on his accession* and ills coronation took place at Aix-la-Chapelle* 
where also the French tinges partisans front the western part of the 
Empire paid homage to him r 

One of his first acts was to take vigorous measures to suppress the 
scandalous penaxartious of the Jews, which during Lhe last veai^ had 
again been prevalent especially in the Rhenish town*, where the rut dent 
ridiculous accusations of ritual murders of Christians and the like wen? 
once more repeated against thenu Prompted by the thought that lie 
might reap advantage rather than by feelings of right and justice* he 
brought back to the Rhenish towns the Jews who had survived the 
nmasacm. This earned him the scornful nickname of ^Judcnkonig* in 
some of the monastic chronicles. He celebrated his victory over Adolf at 
a brilliant diet at Nuremberg and ulso had hb consort crowned there 
with much pump, There too he secured the Austrian hereditary domains 
for his son ^emphatically repeated King RudoIFs ordinance of peace, 
and confirmed the princes of the Empire in the righbs they hail acquired 
against the increasing independence of the towns; these, in their turn, 
had the satisfaction nf seeing the imperial tolls and taxes, which had 
greatly increased* especially on the Rhine, since Frederick IPs tim^ re¬ 
duced to their old standards. On a long tour throughout the Empire his 
Authority was recognised everywhere. 

Hb relations with King Philip remained friendly: he caused the dis¬ 
putes in the west to be rattled by arbitration* and contrived a marriage 
iietwccn his eldest mm and successor Rudolf and Philip's sister, while a 
marriage between Ode of Ids daughters mid one of Philipp sons was to 
strengthen the Alliance with the French royal family still further, A 
solemn treaty concluded at Strasbourg (5 September 1899) was sealed in 
December of the same year at a meeting of the two kings at Toul. The 
princely splendour displayed by Albert on that occasion could not be 
equalled even by King Philip, although this excessive German magnifi¬ 
cence seemed in the eyes of the French tnights nothing but a coarse 
imitation of their own knightly customs, which had been genemllv 
adopted by the w hole chivalry of Western Europe, 

Very soon, however, Pope Boniface's hostile attitude caused him anxiety. 
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The Pupe was always on had teams with Philip the Fair; he had not jet 
recognised Albert as king and even blamed him severely for the violent 
death of King Adolf, The Elector also, fearing the rapid development 
of the Habsburg influence, were not long in shewing the new King of the 
Romany the limitations of lu& power. 

That he himself had not much faith in this power* at least in the 
north-west* was clear when in August I3QU he withdrew from Nimwegeil 
before the army with which Count John of Hainault tried to force.from 
him recognition, John of llatnatilt had usurped the liefs of Holland and 
Zeeland, become vacant through the death of his cousin Count John I* 
aiul had been summoned to Nimwegen to justify his acts. Menaced from 
the other side by the equivocal attitude of the Rhenish Electors—there 
was even a rumour of a plot against his life — Albert swiftly retreated * 
while Pope Boniface VHI reminded the Electors in a solemn bull of the 
supremacy of the Holy See, which might in the end recognise Albert* if 
be on his side fully submitted to the pupal claims* especially to the 
demand that he should renounce the imperial right* in Tuscany and 
the whole of Middle Italy. Thus began the revolt of the Rhenish 
spiritual princes joined by the Wittelsbach Count Palatine Rudolf the 
Stammerer and id! the bran dies of the offended house of Nassau* and 
led by Archbishop Di ether of Trfeves, brother of King Adolf, At the 
instigation and with the co-operation of the Pope* these princes formed 
at Heim Wh on the Rhine an alliance against Albert, * L wbo now' calls 
himself King of the Romans n (14 October 1300), Albert, on his side, 
declared that he* as lawfully elected king, would withstand these disturbers 
of peace and order* and oil 7 May 1301 he culled upon the German 
people* in particular on the powerful Rhenish towns from Cologne to 
Constance, to assist him in this, promising to protect every one of them 
against the unlawful exactions of tolls by princes and overlords* who 
for more than a century had attempted to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the commerce on the Rhine and ita tributaries down to its 
mouth. 

The Pope's increasing enmity was a serious drawback to the king in 
this aflair. By a bull of 18 April 1301 Boniface VIII at last openly 
refused to recognise him, and summoned him to defend himself within 
six weeks against the accusation of the murder of his predecessor King 
Adolf, on pain of excommunication and the annulment of the oaths taken 
by the princes of the Empire at the coronation at A ix-la-Chapelkn 
This marked the open breach between the King of the Romans 
ami the papal authority. The whole of the Rhenish territory from 
Bavaria and Swabia to the Lower Rhine became involved. With skilful 
strategy the king* certain of the support of many lords and towns, 
led his troops along the Rhine for more than a year and successively 
conquered the Palatinate, Mayence^ Cologne* and Trives. One after 
another their spiritual and temporal princes were forced to submit. A 
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subsequent campaign planned against Count John II of Holknd-Hainault 
had, however* to be abandoned, because the great quarrel between 
Philip IV and Boniface had then reached a crisis. 

Much more important issues than the subjection of a few recalcitrant 
princes of the Empire were nt stake: the question whether papal authority 
would at last succeed in putting into practice the theory of papal 
sovereignty over Christendom, the great question of the later Middle 
Ages, This time the heat! of the anti-papal party was the King of 
France, perhaps the greatest of the French Capetians, and not, as before, 
the ruler of the Empire, who now' only played a subsidiary part in this 
world-drama as on ally of France, albeit not wholly a reliable one. With 
talent and success Philip engaged in the struggle* which in its consequences 
was to bring the Papacy under French influence for almost a century and 
temporarily to raise France to the first place in the Christian world, 
while Germany's significance correspondingly dwindled. The alliance 
with France soon shewed to the King of the Koreans its dangerous side* 
If ho continued to follow this policy he would inevitably become involved 
in a violent struggle with Rome, and that might have the direst con- 
sequences for him in the Empire itself, ns the fate of the Salkn and 
Hohenstftufen Emperors hail abundantly shewn in the past. The recon¬ 
ciliation with France had evidently only tjccn a means to secure temporary 
quiet on the western frontiers of the Empire, as well as to shew the Pope 
that the friendship of the King of the Romans waa of importance to 
him. Albert's policy was directed towards making both parties fed the 
importance of that friendship. The Jubilee of 1300 had revealed Boniface 
VIII in the brilliant glamour of power* I Sis famous Bull Crnim Sandma 
(18 November 1803} once more expressed Gregory YIEs great ideal, that 
Holy Church was one and indivisible, ruled by one worldly power, that 
of Christ’* representative at Route; the spiritual sword demanded the 
support of the temporal in upholding the supremacy of Benue in the 
world. 

After his victories cm the Rhine Albert seemed to lie secure in his 
Empire in -spite of hi" treaty with France. For the sake of the imperial 
crown he appeared willing to comply with the Pope’s demand#, but only 
conditionally. In March 1302 he sent a deputation to Rome for the 
purpose of justifying his conduct toward# King Adolf, as the Pojie had 
demanded, and at the same time defending his rights against the Electors 
who had denounced him; he also declared himself ready to recognise, or 
even to defend, the papal drum* in general. And the Pope* needing hi# 
help against France* actually recognised him as King of the Koreans on 
30 April 1303, Assuming the attitude of the “Good Samaritan,” he 
promised to crown Albert at Home with the imperial crown, uiging all 
hi* subjects to recognise Albert’s sovereignty in the Empire, and released 
hire from all the alliances and treaties, however solemn, that were 
inconsistent with the papal claims, consequently also from the alliance 
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with Philip IV, against whom he hoped to use him. Albert* reminded by 
the fate of Adolf and the opposition of the spiritual Electors how 
important it was to him too to be on good terms with the mighty 
pontiff at Home, sent a very humble answer to this message, promising 
not to appoint an i in penal governor in Lombardy and Tuscany for five 
years, to fight the Pope's enemies, and to deal justly with the lately 
subdued spiritual Electors on the Rhine. At the same time he skilfully 
avoided too definite an expression of obedience to the heavy demands of 
papal supremacy; prudence as well as Ms own strongly developed ambition 
forbade him to go any further. 

Thus his alliance with France threatened to be severed at one blow. 
The King of the Homans, whose politieal discernment was perhaps not 
inferior to that of King Philip, its danger* for himself and for the 
Empire, The papal anathema on Philip was impending and war would 
no doubt have broken out at once, when the French king* with the help 
of the Colonno, surprised the Pope in his own territory at Anagni. 
There followed the sudden death of the Pope at Rome on 11 October 
1303 in the midst of great con fusion. The victory of France was 
imminent. 

New danger threatened in the Empire. King Wenceslas II of Bo- 
hernia 1 , elected in 1300 King of Poland also, saw* at the death of the 
3:uiL prince of the ancient native house of Arpad, the crown of Hungary 
within his reach or at least within that of his young son Wcncesla** who 
did in fact acquire it. King Albert fully realised the great danger in the 
rise of a lieiv mighty Bohemian Empire such ns Ottukafs had been in his 
father's time, fn the autumn of 1304 he marched into Bohemia but met 
with violent opposition, until Weneealas ITi death from consumption 
(June 1335) delivered him from this adversary. The young WenceshiH 
III, however* was murdered soon after* and then Albert, after a second 
campaign, succeeded in getting his men son Rudolf elected King of 
Bohemia* Rudolfs reign did nut bust long, for lie died in July 1307, 
and his younger brother could no more than hold his own in Moravia 
against the newly-chosen King of Bohemia* Duke Henry of Corinthin, 
Wenceslas IPs son-in-law, The time for Hie liabdmrgs Imd evidently 
not yet come in Bohemia, Elsewhere as well, in Thuringia on the 
Rhine* in Swabia* in the Swi^s cantons* there were disturbance In 
Switzerland especially begem the con flict which legend and poetry have 
embodied in and round the jjerson of William Tell* the champion of 
freedom* and hb followers The King of the Romans saw his power 
menaced on all sides. He courageously set to work to compel recognition 
of his authority throughout the Empire. Busy with preparations for 
this diilicult task, lie waa staying at Baden in Aargau (1 May 1303)* 
when a small hand of conspirators made a scheme to kill him, Among 
them was hia eighteen-year-old nephew Duke John of Swabia, son and 
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heir of Albert's younger brother Rudolf and the proud Bohemian princes* 
Agnes, daughter of Otlokar, who in her inmost heart hated the Hnba- 
hurgs, in particular King Albert, the merciless enemy of her race. This 
hate had passed down to her son, who was discontented at what his 
unde had portioned out to him* the grandson of a King of the 
Romans: he hod merely the governorship and not the possession of the 
Swabian domains belonging to his house and once liis father'll heritage. 
His feliovr-plotters were three Swabian-Sw iss nobles, Rudolf von Wart, 
young Walter von .Eschenbach, and Rudolf von Balm, who had sworn to 
help him in upholding bis right* and claims. Counting on help from the 
new Archbishop of May cnee and Count Eberhntd of Wurtembcrg* they 
once more tried to get saris faction for Duke John from the king; both 
the princes interceded for him. The king, fearing their opposition and 
the wrath of his young nephew, consented and promised to look after 
the latter's interests at the end of the intended campaign. Duke John, 
disappointed and discouraged at this new delay and at Albert'* unreliable 
promises, lent an ear to the proposals of hi* three friends. After the 
evening meal, when the king was on hi* way across Llie Reuss to the 
neighbouring little town of Brugg to meet hi* consort, they contrived 
to be alone with him on the little ferry-boat and to ride with him to 
Brugg. On the path lending to it, not far from the ancestral castle of 
Habsburg, they fell upon the unarmed king, wounded him mortally, and 
then escaped leaving him lying helpless. The king's attendants found 
him still alive* but he died after a few minutes. The regicides, afterwords 
outlawed by Albert's successor, fied into hiding. Only one of them, 
Rudolf von Wart, wo* captured soon afterwards and delivered up to 
Albert's sons; he ended hi* life on the spot where the crime had been 
committed, by having his body broken upon the wheel* Duke John 
(Johannes Farridda) Jived for some jean unrecognised in a munastciT 
at Pisa* where lie still was when the new King of the Romans, Henry 
VII, came there in 1312; lie disclosed his identity, and was thrown into 
prison as a regicide and died there soon after. Eschenlmch hid in 
Wurtemberg and died many years later, only disci os jng Ids real name 
on his death-bed. Balm died miserably and at a great age in his hiding- 
place, a monastery at Basle. On the spot where the murder took place 
Albert * widow erected the convent nf Konigsfekl, appointing her daughter 
Agnes its first abbess. After the ancient German custom she and her 
sons and daughter* mercilessly took a bloody revenge on all who could 
possibly be thought connected with the crime. The victim of this murder 
left to posterity the memory of a strong though bard and proud 
personality; he was ft past-master in political cunning, always striving 
after the strengthening of the royal power, in which he considered 
lay the best guarantee for his own authority and for the future of his 
house. His sudden death intervened to prevent the fulfilment of hji 
endeavour. 
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Philip IV immediately seized the opportunity to attempt to raise his 
brother Charles of Valois to the German throne* hoping thus to secure 
French predominance in Europe. To that end he began by bribing tbc 
Electors and other princes of the Empire and nobles with money and fair 
promi.ses T and also exercised pressure on his willing tool, Pope Clement V, 
formerly Archbishop of Bordeaux* who owed him bin high dignity, 
and who had taken up his residence at Avignon instead of at Rome- 
Though the French Po|ie did not venture to oppose his u patron* 
openly, he nevertheless feared—and with reason — too large an increase 
in Philips power in the Christian world, fie therefore confined himself 
to framing a lukewarm recommendation, in order not to prejudice the 
king against himself and yet to Imve a chance of directing the choice of 
a German Xing into another quarter. 

In the Empire itself Frederick the Fair* eldest surviving son of the 
murdered king, naturally came forward as candidate for the throne. He 
immediately gave up his plans with regard to Bohemia, at least for the 
time being, so as not to scare the Electors by revealing too much power 
in the hands of the house of Habsburg. He did not, however* succeed in 
allaying their fears. Other princes, too, entertained expectation*, such as 
the Electors of the Palatinate, Brandenburg, and Saxony, while the 
Archbishop of Cologne felt inclined towards the French proposals, 
Several other princes were mentioned as claimants. In the midst of all 
these dissensions the recently nominated young Archbishop of Treves, 
Count Baldwin of Luxemburg* succeeded in drawing the attention of 
Archbishop Fetor of Mayenee, who had the first voice in the election of 
a king, to his distinguished elder brother Count Henry IV of Luxem¬ 
burg. The latter was immediately prepared to grant to this prelate as 
well os to the Archbishop of Cologne, according to custom, extensive 
rights mid advantages, should the choice fall on him. 

Toward* the end of October the Archbishop of Mayenee called the 
Electors to a preliminary conference at Reuse near Coblenz on the 
Rhine, where, after all sorts of intrigues and confused di scutum*, Count 
Henry, though not exactly elected, was designated as the most likely 
candidate- With the aid of yet more concessions the Archbishop of 
Cologne was won over for good and all; the temporal Electors were 
brought over in the same way, and thus the Luxemburg Count was 
at lost (S7 November I30ft) unanimously elected King of the Romans 
bv the six Electors present* The coronation took place at Aix-la- 
ChnpeLle on (j January 1309. Hie new king, lord of a sem)-Walloon and 
sparsely peopled domain, mainly situated in the ancient wild Silva 
Carbonarm (the Ardcnne)* had had a French education. He woe wont to 
speak Walloon, the official language of Luxemburg* which, as a boider- 
rountry, used both kmguage* and was closely allied to France. He was 
fair and slim, had an intelligent face and pleasant maimers; lie was 
religious, kind-hearted, sensible, and temperate in all his ways; he was 
cm in. 
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not yet forty years old* mad therefore in the prime of ljfe T Hi* wife 
was Margaret of Brabant* the pinna and amiable daughter of the 
chivalrous Duke John L 

Immediately after the election, Henry sent an embassy to the Pope 
with a letter in which he expressed his sacrament um jultliititis, but in 
terms which wore not detrimental to his royal dignity, Clement V t 
approving his elect tun, answered with a somewhat equivocal friendliness, 
yet promised to crown him as Emperor; the date of the ceremony 
(2 February 1312) was mentioned in connexion with a general council to 
he held before tlml date. King Philip wo* far from pleased at the 
aocominodiltiag tone of the Curia, and accordingly gave unmistakable 
signs of his displeasure at A vignon. In Germany itself no demur was at 
first heard against the unanimous choice, although many were dis¬ 
appointed. Already a fine chance was opening for the new king of 
acquiring the Bohemian crown. Wedceslas Ills enterprising younger 
sister Elizabeth offered herself in marriage to Henryk son : she considered 
herself heiress, to Ottokarii family domains in opposition to the claims of her 
elder sister. In case the husband of this sister, Henry of Carinthk, the then 
King of Bohemia, coulil not hold his own against the Habsbtirgs—and 
that seemed probable—such a marriage would Ije very important. 

His relation* with the Hzibshurgs at lii^t claimed the king's chief 
attention. To his great joy Duke Frederick of Austria appeared at his 
first court at Spires. Frederick wished King Albert^ body to lie interred 
with due ceremony in the ancient imperial cathedral, and this .seemed to 
lead to a reconciliation between the two rivals, since Henry also demanded 
tiie interment there of King Adolf, which likewise took place* At the 
negotiations about their respective interests Frederick renounced the 
possession of Moravia, which he had held in fief, whereas he was confirmed 
in the investment of the imperial fiefs in Austria and Swabia, which his 
family had had in their possession, also in those of the absent John 
Parridda who had been outlawed by King Henry together with the three 
other murderers. Frederick promised to help the king against the ever- 
rebellious Landgrave of Thuringia, and also to assist him in his journey 
to Italy for the coronation, the ideal of King Henry's life and not in his 
opinion unattainable; for the much-oppressed G hi be I line party had 
already approached him more than once. Neither was the Pope at 
Avignon disinclined to fulfil hi.* promise concerning the king's corona¬ 
tion at Koine, provided Henry was prepared to support the Pope against 
his tuo powerful patrons at Naples and in France. Agreements were 
already draw n U p regarding the duties which Henry, as Emperor, was to 
perform for the Church and the solemn promises he was to give con¬ 
cerning them, A papal legate was to be sent to conduct further 
negotiation*. 

On 10 August IS1D Henry took the oath to observe his promises 
regarding his future relations with the Pope, deckring that lie would 
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defend the rights and interests of the Church against the Saracens as well 
n* against all “ heretics and schismatics* 1 ; the latter was a threat against 
the French and Italian lawyers and schoolmen of an tb papal leanings 
Linder the protection of Philip IV. He further promised to uphold the 
privileges actually granted or said to have been granted to the Papal See 
by his predeCCsram, the Erapekurs and kings from Constantine and 
Cliarleniagnc down to Frederick K and Rudolf, The Pope’s domains, 
width would include the Romagna and peiiiaps Tuse.any* were carefully 
detailed, This declaration was, of coarse, prefaced by the usual refer¬ 
ences to the **two swords^ which the king aUp subscribed, though it 
was not in the uiicompromising terms in which Pope Boniface VI H hud 
formulated his demands against Albert. 

Before the journey to Rome could be commenced, it was necessary to 
settle afihiM in Bohemia so as to consolidate and if possible strengthen 
the power of the still weak Luxemburg family and its position in the 
Empire- The energetic princes Elizabeth of Bohemia lunl contrived to 
fiigaiii.se in tier country li strong party among the nobles against her 
brother-in-law the king, and Lhis party had actually seized Prague. A 
Czech deputation impeached King Henry of Bohemia before the King of 
the Homans at Fr&nkfort* and demanded sentence against him as u vassal 
of the Empire, Without a proper bearing, the King of the Roman* 
straight wav declared that Henry had forfeited Ids kingship, and consented 
to the marriage of his own thirtcen-year-old son John of Luxemburg with 
the seventeen-year-«ild princess, who presently came to Spires with an 
imposing retinue. On 30 August she married the king's son, whom his 
father invested with the royal crown of Bohemia without further investi¬ 
gation whether Bohemia was indeed an imperial tief. the w'cdding 
festivities at Spires lasted a week and included magnificent tournaments. 
Afterwards the young couple set out for Bohemia w ith a considemhlc 
German and Bohemian army. At lirst the enterprise was not successful, 
but in the end (19 Deecmljer 1310) Prague* where Henry of Cannthia 
had again entrenched himself* was captured and Henry was forced to flee 
to his ow n country of Tyrol The young Bohemian king was crowned 
at Prague; he w as the first of the Luxemburg line, which won destined to 
remain settled there for more than a century and to wear the German 
nival and imperial crowns as well. He persuaded Duke Frederick of 
Austria, who did not much appreciate the mete mortgage of semi- 
barbaric Moravia* to hand this territory also over to him* 

At last Henry was free to go to Italy. The wellnigh unwarrantable 
way in which he had distributed the imperial rights among princes 
and landowners did not add lustre to his name in the history of the 
Empire. It was the imperial crown* the ideal which hod also lured 
his predecessors and which now $ecrm_d within his reach, that brought 
him tu purchase order and quiet in the Empire by giving in to the 
demands from lords and towns. I'hc situation in North and Central 
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The Italian situation 


Italy, the only regions where the Empire still had some power, was one 
of great confusion and divergent local interests* After the fall of the 
Hohenfttnufen, Imperial authority at Naples* in Sicily, and in the Papal 
States had disappeared altogether, at Naples to the advantage of Charles 
of Anjou, in Sicily to that of King Frederick of Aragon. King Rudolf 
liad had to relinquish the Romagna^ while his suzerainty over Tuscany 
had been seriously contested by the Pope* In the north, in Lombardy, he 
and his successors had kept a semblance of power, and hod now and 
again tried to assert themselves from a distance, albeit only hy feeble 
protests, by useless threats, nr by appointments of deputies who were 
not obeyed. Venice had been able to keep her republican independence, 
which had lasted for five centuries, and was in that way it]ore fortunate 
than Genoa and Pisa, who longed for the German King to restore order 
and imperial authority. 

But no one in Italy had, after all, heeded the commands and counsels 
of the later kings; aim tot everywhere disorder and hopeless dissension 
reigned. Here and there a powerful noble family had succeeded in 
gaining the upper hand in the violent quarrels between Guelfs and 
G hi belli ne*. These names in themselves were void of significant; they 
had simply become party-watchwords without fundamental principles 
attached lo them. The Quells no longer, ns of yore, represented the 
papal party, nor the Gbihdlincs the imperial, In the ancient republics 
the burning question was only who should prases supreme local power and 
authority over the surrounding districts. Wherever the “popdto" in 
those numerous towns f now in fact republics, had wielded that power for 
a time, there prominent nobles hiid fin ally acquired an almost dictatorial 
control and the harassed populace in its longing for order and quiet hail 
acquiesced. At Milan the supremacy was contested by the Visconti and 
the Bella Torre families. The Ddla Soda ruled Verona; the D'Este held 
Ferrera and Modena. Pisa had lost her authority over Corsica and 
Sardinia to Genoa, and had seen her old prosperity vanishing through 
violent internecine quarrels, Genas, herself suffered through the eternal 
war with Venice and the quarrels between the Grimaldi and Fieschi, the 
Don a and Spinola. Florence, the magnificent and opulent Guelf city on 
the Amo, was likewise divided within herself. Everywhere the temporarily 
victorious party had killed or banished the conquered and confiscated its 
possessions. Every Italian city was full of ruined exiles from elsewhere. 
In the Papal States, where the Popes no longer resided, the same hap¬ 
pened; the Colonu& and Orsini fought fnr the supremacy in and about 
Ilome. Nowhere, except in Naples under the capable King Robert of 
Anjou, and in Sicily under the crafty King Frederick of Aragon, wai 
there even a semblance of well'established order. North and Central 
Italy seemed about to dissolve into a number of rity-republica without 
coherent and without fixed government, where pence and older were 
replaced by a succession of violent revolutions* 
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It was a marvel that ItAmihg in cultured Padua mnl art in lovely 
Florence could develop like a flower in the midst of a desert. At Pis* 
and Siena the deserted buildings, monuments of still recent prosperity, 
nlready seemed only memories of a long-departed glory. In this hopeless 
chaos many looked towards the Emperor, who by his influence and skill 
might be able to restore the disturbed social order. Among them sounded 
the mighty voice of Dante, who, himself exiled from his native Florence, 
lit a famous and eloquent letter called upon the ‘'Loiigobardi,’" rulers 
and ruled alike, to welcome with enthusiasm the Approaching Emperor, 
the restorer of peace and quiet. He urged them to acknowledge his 
authority unhesitatingly arid to join the Pope, who, he reminded them, 
in a bull of 1 September 1810 had judged the German King worthy of 
the imperial crown, in promoting the welfare of the Christian world, the 
honour and interests of Italy, still the seat of the ideal power uf the 
Holy Roman Empire, whose fate might be called the fate of the world. 
Many Ghibellines and Guelfa went with Dante to meet the Luxemburg 
“Amigo," inspired with sympathy, reverence, and ardent hope. 

The new German King himself, infatuated with the old ideals, yearned 
to fill the part allotted to him; he felt ordained by God to fill it; for 
was not the Pope God's representative upon earth? Educated us a knight, 
he had a great reverence for the ancient culture of Italy, which, in spite 
of everything, still exercised its fascination, a culture so immeasurably 
excelling that of Germany, and even of France, A king so alive to 
spiritual development and intellectual refinement could not he unaware 
that the German people had in those respects much to learn from Italy, 
Had not the “ M i nraw i ng ," originally Provencal, been almost lost at Lhc 
courts of the German princes during the confusion of the last fifty yearn? 
Did iiut German learning hear a naimw monastic stamp compared with 
that of Padua and Bologna? Was not German art paltry in comparison 
with what Florence and Pisa, Venice and Bologna could shew, those 
cities which had drunk of the eternal classical wells? Was not Italy still 
the country where a repeated recrudescence of classical culture occurred? 
V\ ere not the German towns feeble imitations of those mighty city- 
republics which had defied Barbarossa ami Frederick II? What whs 
G erman commerce, even that of the rising “Ham*," of Hamburg, 
Bremen, Liiheck, Augsburg, Vim, Nuremberg, the Rhenish towns, com¬ 
pared with that of Venice, Genoa, Milan, and Florence? Was not Italy, 
were not Tuscany and Lombardy, the centres of banking and finance, 
which dominated commerce more and more? Italy whs still the Promised 
Land in the eyes of the German, who, however, was there looked upon as 
a semi-barbarian, In his heart he himself, the German from a Walloon 
country, felt barharic. 

With these expectations and in this frame of mind Henry left Alsace 
at the beginning of October 1810 on bis long journey southward to 
Home. He reached Lausanne via Herne; from there through Geneva and 
e. aKi>, n, vou vii. m. m. 7 
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SftTOj he crossed the Alp* climbing the Mont Cenis* which was already 
thickly covered with snow. This route through the domain of Count 
Amadeus of Savoy, his brother-in-law* was the proper one to take* since 
the easier Brenner Pass was closed to him on account of it* being within 
reach of his bitter enemy Duke Heniy of Carinthia* whom he had driven 
out of Bohemia. When he reached Sosa onlv a small escort of £KKX! 
men* mainly consisting of Walloon knights and their followers, accom¬ 
panied him, a heavily firmed bond renowned for tbeir savage prowess. 
During the summer he had sent envoys to all the towns in Ixiinbardy 
and also to Venice to herald the peace he came to bring. On hts arrival 
in Italy he repeated that message in a solemn manifesto. As the king of 
peace he was welcomed by everyone. From all side* armed partisans 
flocked towards him, Guelfs as well els Ghibellines* for the new* ruler—he 
had loudly proclaimed it—did not wish to be a party-leader, nor an 
upholder of “Imperial’" principles against the “papal,* which in fact 
seemed by now' to have fallen into oblivion tn Italy* Delegations from 
the principal I^omhard and Tuscan towns came to greet him respectfully, 
and blessed him as the long-eipected rescuer of country and people from 
dire distress who was to make his pow erful manifesto of peace heard by all 
without consideration of parties or persons. A pi pal legate also came 
to welcome him and Henry begged that the coronation at Rome by 
Clement V, who was expected from Aviguun for the purpose, should take 
place at Whitsuntide. 

With an ever-increasing army he readied Milan in December via 
Turin, Asti, and Novara. On his way he restored order everywhere,, 
reconciled combating factions, appointed governors over States and 
tow™. At Milan even the mighty and proud Guido della Torre, w r ho had 
at first been unwilling and uncertain* actually greeted him with at least 
simulated humility. There too thearchbishnpcrow r ried him King of Lom¬ 
bardy with the Lombard crown (6 January 1311), although this time it w r a* 
not the iron crown of his predecessors* which had temporarily disappt^Lred 
and only turned up again long after. Here too* however* he experienced 
his first—and decisive—disappointment. Matted Visconti cunningly 
induced the Della Torre to join in a revolt* and then deserted them. The 
Della Torre, considered untrustworthy from the very beginning as ancient 
enemies of imperial pow r er, were attacked without warning by the king's 
followers, and the latter* supported by the Visconti* burnt down Guido's 
palace, plundered* robbed, and killer! his adherents in large: numbers* and 
drove the remainder out of the city. Guido saved hi mself by flight Contrary 
as this was to Henryk peaceable plans* so loudly proclaimed faeforthiuid, he 
deplored the course of events* which had cost many Jives mud had reduced 
a considerable portion of Milan to ashes. In future, however* he waa 
forced to stand by the Visconti* who had remained faithful* and to keep 
aloof from the not altogether trusted Della Torre* in other words to 
support the ancient Ghibellines against the ancient Guelfs. 
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Milan's fate roused everywhere in Italy the bitterest animosity at the 
conduct of the royal troops, against the German barbarians who* Re¬ 
cording to the genera] complaint, had been let loose nn Italy—those 
Germans* despised and hated from time immemorial, beside whom the 
Italians still felt themselves the proud heirs of classical civilisation. In 
Lombardy too these feelings spread, and one town after another, indignant 
at what they called the king's treachery, drove out the royal governors. 
Cremona received Guido dell* Torre, and from all sides the Gtielfs 
enthusiastically rallied under Him. King Henry* embittered at the course of 
affairs and now firmly resolved to reach hi* goal by force, immediately 
placed rebellious Cremona under the ban of the Empire; his clergy also 
excommunicated her. Passionately angry at the disappointment* he 
marched his army up to the city* refused her humble submission* and 
mercilessly punished her by putting to death the principal instigator* 
of the revolt* lianishing hundreds of others, destroying her walls and 
gaffe, and pulling down the houses of the culprits* Brescia* however, 
whose turn came nest, had to be regularly besieged. She bravely held 
out from May till the end of September 1311. Now adversity commenced 
in earnest. A violent plague .swept away thousand* in the royal army, 
among them Guy* the chivalrous son of the Count of Flanders, and many 
other famous generals. Only when famine and pestilence had broken the 
courage of the inhabitants did the town surrender* and* like Cremona, it 
was severely punished for its mutiny* One of the king\s most distinguished 
followers, the famous Count Werner of Horn burg* greatly feared fur 
his ruthlessne^s* was appointed royal captain-general of Lombardy. 

All this delayed Henry a long time in North Italy. Besides, the Guclf 
cities, Florence and Bologna, now prevented him from taking the land- 
route to Home, so that he would be obliged to travel by sea via the 
seaports Genoa and Pisa* which were on \\h side. Genoa, hoping for 
future advantages in the Levant over her rival Venice, was perfectly 
willing to oblige faun* nay put herself unconditionally at his service, 
even acknowledging him a* sovereign 3ord of the republic and accepting 
his governor. During bis stay at Genoa he sustained a great los* through 
the death of his noble consort* the universally beloved Queen Margaret* 
who had up to then shared all his anxieties. These anxieties increased 
more and more, Philip IV of France desired, in return for his acquiescent* 
in the Italian situation, that his son and namesake should become Count 
of the imperial fief of Burgundy. King Robert of Naples stated his 
cIrieus and meanwhile seized Rome, or rather the Leonine city on the 
opposite bmik of the Tiber with the strong castle of Sant' Angelo, The Pope 
waa in no hurry over the preparations for the promised coronation. At 
length, in the spring of 1S12* Henry decided to leave Genoa to go by *ea 
to faithful Pisa. There he made u triumphal entry uti 6 March, welcomed 
on all sides by the Ghibellins, while the other Tuscan cities adhered to 
thu Gtielfs and accordingly were put under the ban of the Empire. 
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The imperial coronation 


At last tlie king marched to Home straight through Tuscan; with a 
retinue of 2000 heavily armed knights. On 7 May he entered the Eternal 
City near the Porta del Fopolo and took up his abode in the Lateran, 
appointing Louis of Savoy commander-in-chief of the half-conquered 
city, whilst John of Gravina was still holding Trastevere with the 
Vatican and St Peter’s, the Capitol, the t'ampo dei Finn, and the 
Piazza Navona for his brother King Robert of Naples. Henry VII failed 
in his attempts to persuade the Neapolitans to surrender by agreement, 
or at least to give up St Peters, where the imperial coronation always 
took place; the rebellious Roman nobles and the cardinals were only 
compelled by force or strategy to side with Henry. Thereupon the 
struggle began; barricades in the streets, fortified palaces, and strong¬ 
holds of hostile nobles had to be attacked and captured before the 
Germans could venture an advance in the direction of St Peter’s (26 May). 
This attack, however, failed and the fighting in the city continued for 
weeks without advantage to either party. A large portion of the Eternal 
City wa* destroyed by burning and plundering, and the inhabitants 
were massacred. 

The Pope having refused to leave Avignon, Henry had fora long time 
been urging the cardinals to crown him in the Litemn, the papal 
residence next in importance to the Vatican. At first they refused, 
because the Pope had explicitly designated St Peter’s for the ceremony; 
at Henry’s insistence, supported by the threatening attitude of the 
Roman populace, they at last consented. The coronation took place on 
89 June 1312 at St John Lateran and was performed with the usual 
ceremonies by Cardinal Nicholas of Ostia assisted by two other papal 
legates. Henry proudly accepted the golden crown, imperial globe, sword, 
aiid sceptre. The sublime goal of his arduous journey was reached, and the 
acclamations of the Ghibel lines, in which the Gui-lfs only sporadically and 
reluctantly joined, resounded throughout the whole of Italy. 

The new Emperor was, however, far from able to enjoy his triumphs in 
peace, for Rome itself was for the most part still in the hands of the 
Neapolitans, and his greatly diminished German troops wanted to go 
home. And this they did in spite of his protests; only 900 German and 
Walloon knights remained with him. With this handful of followers he 
did not venture farther thAii Tivoli, to seek respite from the hot summer 
for himself and his men; and even there he was scarcely safe from his 
enemies in the neighbourhood. 

The Pope, highly incensed at the fighting in Rome between Henry 
and the Neapolitans and incited hy Philip IV, now joined Henry's Guelf 
adversaries. He demanded, on pain of excommunication, an armistice 
until the quarrel should be settled by his arbitration, the Emperor's 
promise not to return to the papal capita) without papal permission, the 
release of ail prisoners, and the return to the nobles of all the city 
strongholds. King Henry protested against the hostile attitude of the 
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Pope and maintained that he and no one else was the head of the 
Empire! just as the Pope was of the Church; he protested at being 
virtually placed on a level with King Robert! his vassal and the Pope's, 
with regard to pupal commands, As Emperor, he claimed the right to 
enter Rome without the Pope’* permission; on the other hand* he con¬ 
sented to the release of the prisoners and the restitution of the Roman 
towers and castles. Eventually he did leave Room on 20 August in 
order to bring the Tuscan Gtielfs to reason* and he promised to withdraw 
the small garrison he had left in the Eternal City. As Emperor, however* 
he allied King Robert to account before the imperial tribunal. 

After having subdued Perugia rind other Tuscan towns be besieged 
Florence, but did not succeed In taking this powerful city. Moreover* be 
bad to contend with lack of provisions and severe outbreaks of fever, 
from which he himself did not escape. He then convened a diet at Pisa, 
wlicra he again took up residence in March 1013. King Robert, who had 
not obeyed the imperial summons, was declared an enemy of the Empire 
and the Emperor decided to attack him in his own kingdom. While 
at Pisa he tried to reinforce his army, which had suffered greatly through 
illness* casualties in fighting, the return home of many lords and knights, 
and the defection of the Gudfs, by calling up new troops from Germany 
and Italy in preparation for a campaign against Naples. The sentence 
pronounced on King Robert at Pisa (26 April 1313) declared bim 
a rebel, deserving of death anti the ban of the Empire with con¬ 
fiscation of oil bis fiefs and rights, Robert called on the assistance of 
Philip IV* violently protested against the Emperors at Etude, and found 
a ready supporter in the Pope* who, in a solemn built with dire threats 
forbade the war against Naples ip the interest of Christianity. The 
Emperor replied with counter-demands, including the immediate depo¬ 
sition of Robert. A considerable period was spent in these reciprocal 
complaints, demands* and reproaches; meanwhile John of Bohemia 
prepared to come to his imperial Father's help with a huge army of 
Germans and Czechs. Henry had long ago allied himself wit Si Frederick 
of Sidly (Trinneria)* and in September Naples was to be attacked from 
the land as well as from the sea, while King John's army wils to subdue 
Lombardy and Tuscany, where the Gudfs had risen once more. Indeed 
the whole of Italy dreaded the Emperor's revenge, remembering the fate 
w hich had already befallen many of bis adversaries. An unexpected event 
caused the failure of all the Emperor's plan*. Henry* who bad left Pi*a 
on 8 August with a considerable army of knights in order to recommence 
the siege of Rome, luid for a long time been suffering from malaria. Hi* 
doctor* had advised him to put off his departure until he hod quite 
recovered, but he refused to wait and hurriedly marched up to Siena, 
which s however, he failed to take. He then hastened southwards, At 
Boonconvento on the Omhrutie he collapsed and died suddenly of an 
attack of fever (24 August 1313). In popular belief his death w>os of 
cil nr. 
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course ascribed to the effect of poison* said to have been administered to 
him by a Dominium priest in the Sacrament, His body wm taken to 
Pisa and interred with great pomp in the cathedraL The news of his 
death was received with joy by the Gudls, with consternation by the 
GJubcIliue^ who had fixed all their hopes on him. His faithful followers 
returned to their country; his bo n had only reached Swabia and now 
disbanded his army. 

In Germany his death was no less deeply lamented than m Italy; 
fervent partisans deplored the loss of a second Charlemagne. Dante 
bemoaned his death and wrote beautiful lines in his honour in the Uhnna 
Commtrda* Viliam described in admiring terms what the insignificant 
German King had wrought and had wanted to achieve. Henry VII was the 
hist of the really medieval Emperors; he passed away at the very moment 
when he was triumphantly grasping the supremacy in Italy and when he 
was on the point of renew ing the old struggle against papal authority. In 
Germany he to universally acknowledged to have been the restorer of 
imperial sovereignty, which since Bar bar ossa's death had been impotent 
against the rising power of the German princes, Dante's Da Monarchic 
written after Henry's death, evinces not oidy deep gratitude for nil he 
had accomplished hut also great disappointment at the sudden frustration 
of so many hopeful expectations* 


(B) 

Although Lh& forty years between 1273 and 1313 are among the most 
bewildering and dreary in her history, they were more fateful for 
Germany than many a period crowded with heroic figures and thrilling 
events. In the tarsi place* they started her on a political path which 
she was to follow until the nineteenth century. One must, it is true, 
beware of the misleading implications of the term Interregnum* Through- 
out its length—save fur the interval, not abnormally long* after the 
death of William of Holland — there had always been one claimant to 
the imperial title and generally two. Still, over the greater part of 
Germany no one had paid any serious attention to either Richard nf 
Coni wall or Alfonso of Castile; and in 1272 there was a real possibility 
that the very name of Holy Roman Emperor might disappear. Yet 
more likely was it that the title would become merely honorary, attached 
to anyone whom the Pope wished to compliment or entrust with the 
leadership of a crusade; in that cose there would be no more reason for 
bestowing it on a German than on any other Catholic Christian, Now' 
the Forty years after 1273 decided that the Holy Roman Empire wo* to 
survive, that it wm to be more than a inline, and that it wjls atill to be 
peculiarly associated with the Gen nan nation* Rudolfs election alone 
w ould have settled none of these things. But after he had been succeeded 
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by Adolf of Nassau, after the title of King of the Romans bad been con* 
si tiered worth fighting for at much risk, after Albert I hud maintained 
his claim to it in the teeth of rebellious Electors and an unfriendly Pope, 
after Henry VII had received the imperial crown at Home and, despite 
his reverses, inspired the Italians with a just respect for his vigour and 
an exaggerated fear of his might, there could be no doubt that the 
Empire was to lire for a long time yet and that it was still a force in the 
life of Europe. And that the imperium was to be wielded by Germans, 
as in the past, was equally assured, Successive Popes, by actions and 
words, had countenanced the time-honoured connexion; it was largely 
due to Gregory X that the claims of Alfonso had been finally set aside 
ami that Rudolf of Habsburg had been chosen; and in 1308 Clement V, 
Frenchman though he was, had failed to give effective support to the 
candidature of Charles of \ iiloiit In this relation, the theory of the 
“translation of the Empire*’ hod its value from the German point of 
view. Much was heard of it in these years; it was generally accepted by 
imperialists as well as papalUts, arid tire Kings of the Romans have been 
much denounced by modem historians for countenancing it; but one 
should remember that while it was by tire Pope that the Empire was 
supposed to have been transferred, it was to the Germans that he was 
supposed to have transferred it The imperium had gone abroad during 
the Interregnum; there were not wanting foreigners, especially Frenchmen 
like Pierre Dufiois, who argued that it should be “translated 1 * again; 
even patriotic Germans were sometimes perplexed that their country 
should bwe received it rather than France, which had equally belonged 
t«» the Empire of Charles the Great. Hence the usefulness of a theory, 
first enunciated by the Papacy, which expressly sanctioned Germany's 
imperial rights. 

The Empire, then, was to continue to mean something. But these 
forty years decided that it was not to mean much. Of the four kings 
with whom we are concerned, only one went to Italy for the imperial 
crown. His expedition was encouraged and supported by the Pope; 
tus arrival was hailed with delight by a very great number of the Italian 
people; But his experiences shew plainly — though it is true that contem¬ 
poraries did not realise their full significance—that Italy, while willing 
to applnud imperial ideals, would not brook imperial rule. There was 
nn attempt to enforce royal authority in the kingdom of Arles, It was 
not indeed forgotten; one of Rudolfs most spectacular and successful 
undertakings was his expedition in 1389 against the Count Palatine of 
Burgundy (Tranche Comte); and the rights of the Empire in the king¬ 
dom proved useful more than once in bargaining with the royal house* 
of France and Naples. But if the great feudatories of the Arelate did 
homage to the King of the Romans, it was as much ns he could expect; 
and after Albert I * treaty with Philip the Fair it looked as if Tranche 
Comte, now in the hands of the I*reach king, would soon be severed 
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irtiin the Empire, both in fact and in law. Needless to say, there whs no 
extension of imperial power to regions where even the greatest of the 
Emperors had never made it effective. The rulers of Poland during the 
years under review sometimes [irtid allegiance to the Empire, sometimes 
not; while the independence of I {ungarv was now beyond serious (juwtiori s 
notwithstanding Rudolfs pretence of treating it as un escheated lief. 

It toe. commonly heen assumed in modem times that for Germany the 
continuance of the Empire after 1273 was a calamity; As before," it is 
asserted, the claims inherent in the imperial title diverted the German 
kings from I heir proper task, the government of Germany'. On the other 
hand, one may wdl doubt whether, but for its association with the 
Empire, the German Crown would have survived at all. And, in reality, 
the glitter of imperial pretensions lind little effect on the actions of three 
out of the four kings of these forty yeare, nor, for that matter, did it 
often have much influence on the [tolicy of their successor*. The rights 
of the Empire might lie cited to lend colour to some project that had 
really beta suggested by other considerations; it was seldom that they 
furnished a motive for any important undertaking. Rudolf, Adolf, and 
Albert (though none of them despised the imperial dignity) busied them¬ 
selves idiuost exclusively with German affairs. The Empire, it is true, 
proved a fatal lure to Henry VII; it was the cause of much trouble to 
U>wis the Bavarian; and in the afteenth century it enticed Sigiimund in¬ 
to ambitious undertakings which, in the interests of Germany, had been 
better left alone. The connexion with the Empire, moreover, brought 
the German King into a peculiar and embarrassing relationship with the 
Pope. But there was no need of an imperial crown to tempt the kings 
of that time into foolish foreign adventure; and in the later Middle Ages 
the Holy Roman Emperors were no more likely to fall out with the 
Papacy than were the Kings of France or England. In the past, no 
doubt, the Empire hail dune great mischief to the German monarchy, 
but it did little more, partly because that monarchy was so weak that 
there was not much left for it to Jose, 

For the years we are surveying revealed plainly the plight of the 
German Crown. The kings of the time were all mpuble and vigorous 
men: fait none hod the least chance of doing what Henrv the Fowler 
had done 930 years Isefore. Feudal disintegration hod gone"too far; and 
for another thing, there was lacking the public spirit that in 918 had 
led the magnates of Germany to choose us their king the strangest man 
in the country. Three times did the Electors deliberately bestow the 
crown on men of small account, and when, to gratify their hatred of 
Adolf, they were constrained to elect the powerful Albert, they soon 
tried to get rid of him. It was vain for any king at this time to try to 
secure the succession for his son. 

After the Interregnum the German Grown was of necessity weak, 
Frederick II had dissipated its resources and impaired jU authority by 
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hi* pulley towards the princes; and, in the confused years after his 
^depositions royal lands had I wen seized, royal rights usurped, Rudolf, 
to do him justice* really tried to get buck what liad been lost; and his 
prospects seemed fairly good when in 1£7I the Diet authorised him to 
take into his hand eill royal domain held by Frederick II at the date of 
his 44 deposition,’" The measure afforded a legal pretext for Rudolf's pro¬ 
ceedings against Ottokar, whose principal acquisitions were alleged to be 
usurpations of imperial fiefs or domain, Rudolf oho recovered a good deal 
of royal domain in small fragint'nts scattered here and there, and several 
i in pern l I cities were rescued from princely rule or control. His systematic 
use of Landvogtr in the administration of the domain shewed, moreover* 
that he recognised the value of a local organisation such oh had enabled the 
kings of France to keep vast territories under their direct rule. But the need 
of conciliating the princes l I rove h a iu, notably before bis campaigns against 
Ottokar, to exempt many of them from the effect of the Diet's decree; and 
where he sought to enforce it lie often met stubborn resistance, which he 
sometimes failed to overcome. In the last quarter of the thirteenth century 
even a poor knight might have n stronghold far more formidable than 
those ^adulterine" cattles which Henry Plantogenet, little more than a 
hundred years before! had destroyed so cosily* The remaining resource* 
of the Crown, in short, were inadequate for the recovery of what had 
been lost* and the hereditary Habshurg possessions were not sufficient to 
supply the deficiency, oven if Rudolf had been willing to risk them in 
such a cause. Perhaps indeed, he foresaw that what little he laboriously 
achieved would be in great [jaut undone by his successors when bargaining 
for election. Though Adolf and Albert were not indifferent to the duty 
of restoring to the Crown lost lands and rights, it is not astonidling that 
their efforts to that end were less resolute than those of Rudolf. 

Perhaps die must valuable asset of the Crown was its right to dispose 
of vacant iiefs that lucked heirs. Unfortunately* it was now established 
custom that escheated or confiscated fiefs must not be kept in the kings 
hand* but must be granted to a new lord 1 * The recipient might be a 
member of the king's family* even hi:* son* so that Rudolfs treatment of 
the forfeited possessions of Ottokar was constitutionally correct. Had 
the crown been hereditary* the rule would scarcely have harmed its power. 
As things were, it made the crown a prize worth seeking* but encouraged 
a king to exploit his prerogative in the interests of his family rather than 
of the nation. 

As the revenue from the royal domain was insignificant! as the imperial 
cities paid their dues reluctantly* resenting and resisting all extraordinary 
demands, and as all the kings saive Albert were poor when elected* they 
could rarely afford big enterprises, Feudal military service was no longer 
exacted from the princes, and when waging war the king had to rely on 

1 Cf. Henry VTs failure hi 1101 to retain Tljyriitgii in bln awn liimdi un the 
[tenth of the Laml^rave wilhutit heir* wupm t VoL v, ji. 1(32, n. L 
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his personal resources or bargain with over-mighty subjects for their 
support. At this very time Edward 1 of England was converting the 
English feudal host into a paid volunteer army , to his own great, advantage 
and the vast increase of English power. But the King of the llomans 
lacked an Exchequer like Edward's, and when Adolf went to war with 
Francis it was as the subsidised ally of the English King, 

Tims the German monarchy, though its life had been saved, was not 
restored to health. It was not negligible. It still hail prestige; its pre¬ 
rogatives were still worth something. Possessing the crown* the Hahsburgs 
and the Luxemburg? quickly sprang in Id the front rank of German princes. 
Even poor Adolf, once he was king* became formidable. But the crown 
was an investment, to be bought in the hope that it would eventually 
yield a little profit to the purchaser. 

It wa-s the Electors who drew most bone lit from the continued existence 
of the crown. The years under review consolidated their position and 
power*. There was now no doubt that there were .seven Electors, though 
it was not quite certain who the seven should be. One debatable point, 
however* was settled by Rudolfs formal recognition of the electoral 
right €*f the King of Bohemia Some writers have argued that the Electurs 
at this time regarded themselves as a standing Council of the Empire, 
whose duty it was to deliberate together in times of crisis and if occasion 
arose to constrain the king to good behaviour. But there i n no real 
evidence that the Electors thought thus of themselves; between elections 
they acted as seven individuals, and it na s only when the throne was 
vacant that they worked together. The status and prospects of the 
Electors were to be much affected lay the reign of Lewis the Bavarian 
and still more by that of Charles TV i and further consideration of the 
subject may be deferred until it becomes necessary to examine the effect 
of the Golden Bull. 

Considering the weakness of the central government, it is surprising 
that Rudolf and his successors, when dealing with other potentates, upheld 
the rights and dignity of Germany as well as they did. All of them, of 
course, had much to do with the Papacy. The relations between the 
rtgnum and the uiccrdot'uim were not as simple as they had formerly been. 
The kings after 1273, not airing very much about imperial authority 
and often needing papal support for their domestic ambitions, wore dis¬ 
posed to be caaeiliatory towards the Church and to accept contentions 
and theories which their predecessors had denied* Thus it was seldom 
disputed that the relation of the sun to the moon was an analogue of 
the relation of the Papacy to the Empire, and, as we have seen, the doctrine 
of the Translation of the Empire was regarded with equanimity. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is fair to odd* papal claims which were new, or believed to be so, 
were never expressly conceded. As for the Popes of this period, they 
rarely wanted to destroy the Empire or even to weaken it They needed 
it as a counterpoise to Prance—a consideration which greatly influenced 
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the most Francophil of nil, Clement \\ Consequently, even when they 
voiced the most extreme pretension*, they did not press them per* 
nitaitly 

The main source of disagreement between the two powers was the 
papal “approbation*' of a newly-dfioted king. During these Forty yeans 
every king as a matter of course wrote to the Pope, asking for favour and 
support, and expressing the hope that in due time he might receive from 
the Vicar of Christ the imperial crown- Each king was “approved," 
though only after he had taken a s®rramentumJkMitati$ y while Rudolfs 
approval was preceded by elaborate negotiations and the grant of im¬ 
portant concessions by the king, especially in Italy, and in the case of 
Albert some years passed before Boniface VIII would recognise him* 
What was the significance of this “approval^ and this oath? The Papacy 
maintained that the election of a King of the Romans had no legal effect 
until the Holy See had approved it, and that in the meantime the king- 
elect had no right to exercise royal authority. On the other hand, the 
kings and Electors of the time, almost without exception 1 , held that election 
followed by coronation at Aix da-Chapcl I e warranted the exercise not 
only of royal but also of imperial power, and that nothing was sought 
of the Pope but hU friendly countenance and support, the refusal of 
which, however regrettable, would in no wise impair the king's rights. 
Usually both sides used ambiguous language when touching upon this 
question, neither wishing to force a quarrel or to give anything away. But 
Boniface VIII, and also Clement V after hh breach with the Emperor s 
stated the papal view in uncompromising terms; while after Henry's 
death Clement tried to act upon the contention that, when the Empire 
was vacant, its administration belonged to the Papacy—a claim which 
was to have practical results of great moment in the reign of Lewis the 
Bavarian, With respect to the jtacramcntumJidditath 7 the question was 
whether it was an oath of fealty, such as a vassal took to his lord, or 
merely a promise of loyal support such as any Christian might fittingly 
make to the head of tile Church. Canonists bod long maintained that it 
was feudal in character, like the oath which the King of Naples took to 
the Papacy; the Popes of this time accepted this interpretation as a 
matter of course, and when Clement V urged it strongly in his quarrel 
with Henry VII, be was putting forw ard nothing new. There is no doubt 
that the customarv oath was virtually identical with the one sworn by 
Otto I to Pope John X1I\ and w-a, not feudal at all. Albert I, it is 
true, took an oath couched in more submissive terms, and, though it is not 
necessarily feudal tn character, there is no doubt that Boniface VIII 

1 I jL 130& Albert I, to yrmi over HtimfzjzQ VII I* riM:i sgiiisfcd dial it 19 from the Hfily 
See that rtgei ti ImpirffrrWj qui JUtruni et emnt pro tempore* recipiunl tempOftiH* 
gfadn potntaUm aJ vMicism tattrfcm wro towwrujH (M6H. # Conti, iv 7 

i. 

1 Gretism, iter.. Disk bciiij e, 33; cf, MGH + , Coml. t, p. 23. 
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construed it m such nod that Albert expected him to do so 1 * Imperial 
compliance with pitpil pretensions never went farther* Hut Albert's u&Lh 
wjis not repented bv Henry VII, and although before setting out fur 
Italy Henry swore to protect unci defend the Holy See* recognising the 
superiority of the .mcerdotlum to the imperitm f s hi> undertaking* fdl short 
of m oath of fealty. 

In general* it must be recognised that the kings of this period were too 
ready to shelter behind ambiguities and to accept theories which, if Harm - 
less in themselves, tnight be used as bases for claims very damaging to 
the Empire. The doctrine of the “Translation* was dangerous; it was 
imprudent to concede that the Empire waa the “lesser light in the 
firmament, even though Dante for a while wan willing to do so; but it 
was suicidal to admit, as Rudolf and Albert did, that tbe Electors owed 
their existence and rights to the Papacy, a belief which, under Rudolf, 
was actually countenanced by the Electors themselves. It cun handle be 
disputed tliat in the verbal skirmishes of these forty years the Papacy 
had on the whole the better of it. 

There wen, nevertheless, several able publicists who at this tiine vigor¬ 
ously defended the authority and rights of the Empire against tbe Papacy. 
The most famous was of course Dante, whose Ik Monorchia was probably, 
to the medieval mind, the most cogent vindication of the Empire ever 
written. And just at the end of the reign of Henry VO the imperialists 
opened a counter-attack, with ammunition mainly supplied by the civil 
lawyers of Italy. In a circular announcing bis coronation in Rome-^u 
verbose and pompous document — Henry used phrases which might be 
construed as a claim to tbe lordship of the whole world, including the 
Church. Later, while not going so far, Henry, in reply to the Pope’s claim 
of feudal overioiriship, urged that all temporal authority belonged to the 
Emperor and that he received it direct from God. It was the beginning of 
a great imperial offensive, which under Lewis the Jiavarian was to assume 
a practical importance far greater than it possessed in the reign of Henry, 

Of more serious consequence than all Lhls talk were the relations between 
the Empire and France, It was under Philip the Fair that France em¬ 
barked on the policy of fomenting dissension in Germany and taking 
advantage of the consequent confusion to nibble at her tcVritory. The 
German kings of the time have been bitterly denounced For failing to 
frustrate and chastise the national enemy. They were aware of the datr-cr 
and sometimes tried to cheek it, Adolfs alliance with Edward of England 
being the most ambitious step towards this end, Albert of Austria, how¬ 
ever, was ready to ally with the King of France against his own sovereign, 
and when he himself sat on the throne, be maintained his friendly relation* 
with Philip for several years, Henry VITs Italian enterprise' of comae 


■ For Albert sosth, «t MGH., CbAit tv, i. 156. It cloudy resembled that taken 
¥ C* B, Moeller, Ludvig der Huger und die Ktirir im Kampf da4 
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prevented him from doing much to protect the western border agftiust 
France* even if he seriously wished to do so. It should he understood! 
however, that Philip the Fair did little actual harm to Germany itself, 
Lyons and Viviens were definitely annexed by France, and it looked as 
though Franche Comte had fallen under the lordship of the French king; 
hut these encroachments were at the expense of the kingdom of Arles, 
not of Germany, and in Arles imperial authority had for generations been 
little more than nominal. It was indeed a loss to Germany when the 
Count of Bar did homage to Philip for his lands west of the Meuse, and 
when the city of Tool placed itself under Philip's protection; and it was 
a blow to the German Crown when several princes of the west allied with 
him against Adolf and declared themselves vassals of France. But these 
traitors were simply seeking a momentary advantage, and few princes can 
have wished to subject themselves to the hard yoke of Philip the Fair in 
preference to the negligible overlordship of a King of the Homans, The 
sequel shewed that it was only a very favourable conjunction of circum- 
stances that enabled Philip to gain so much: his successors, troubled by 
domestic discofd or foreign invasion* could not follow up his successes or 
even retain all that, he had won; and it was not until the reign of Louis XI 
that France again became a serious menace to the territorial integrity of 
Germany, It is probable s too, that if French encroachments had become 
more serious, German resentment, which shewed itself more than once, 
would have stimulated a national resistance. Far more perilous than 
Philip's intrigues, from the German standpoint, was the advance of French 
culture within the German kingdom, Brabant, Hainan It, Luxemburg, 
Lorraine were becoming snore French than German in language, customs, 
and institutions. Henry VII spoke French as his native tongue. At the 
marriage of his son John and the Bohemian princess Elisabeth it was 
remarked that much French, some Czech, and little German could be 
heard, and from what was said and done it seemed as if those taking part 
in the ceremonies were all foreigners. It was* in the main, a French- 
speaking army which Henry led tu Italy. This Gal I ideation of western 
Germany was of course nothing new, and no political force could have 
stopped it. 

What Genii mi culture was losing in the west it was gaining in the cast. 
French encroachment at the expense of Germans was more than balanced 
by German conquest and colonisa tion at the expense of Slavs. The greatest 
days of the medieval Drang nark Oxten were indeed just over; but the 
movement was still strong, and it was during these forty years that the 
Teutonic Knights completed the conquest of East Prussia, acquired the 
lordship of East Pomerania, and began the erection of MaricnbuTg, It was 
not merely that Germans were occupying new territory; Germany's political 
centre of gravity was moving eastward. Henceforth it was on their posses¬ 
sions in the east that the leading German dynasties were to base their 
power. Gone was the greatness of Swabia; but eastward of it the 
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W ittflibftchi rent Hinted strong, and there was still a formidable duchy of 
Bavaria. Tile Habsburgs, hitherto petty counts of the south-west, were 
now,' mighty potentates on the eastern frontier, t hroughout the four 
reigtis that we have been surveying there was intrigue and dispute con¬ 
cerning the succession to Bohemia, the Una] victor being the House of 
Luxemburg, which was thus enabled, after Henry VIPs death, to retain it* 
place in the front rank of German families. The old duchies of Saxony 
and Franconia were now shattered; but the A seamans and the Wetting 
in virtue of the Marks over which they ruled, were as powerful as any 
prince of the centre or west. Nor should it }»e overlooked that several 
Slavonic princes of much influence, just within or just w ithout the bounds 
of the kingdom, were becoming Germanised, But for the great Rhenish 
archbishoprics, the west of Germany would have carried little weight in 
the politics of the country. 

It is a commonplace that it lias seldom lieen safe to draw inferences 
about the state of the German people from the state of their central 
government. For the Crown, times were bad in the forty years that 
followed the succession of Rudolf of Habsburg, but to "the ordinary 
German they seemed much better than they had been for a Jong while. 
There was still, nevertheless, a great deal'of violent disorder, and in 
trying to check it the kings relied mainly upon Landfriedtn, a poor sub¬ 
stitute for strong-handed retribution. The term Lamlfriedr was used in 
more than one sense. It might mean simply a royal ordinance embodying 
regulations for the establishment and maintenance of public order 1 . The 
term, however, was increasingly used to denote n league for preserving 
peace, whether founded at the instance of a great potentate or not=. Such 
an organ i mi ti on com mon ly consisted of the temporal and spiritual magnates, 
knights and cities of a specified area, each member undertaking (usually 
for ft specified time) not to wage war on any other, to observe certain rules 
in the interest of public order, and to assist, w hether by money or by 
men, in chastising disloyal members or troublesome outsiders. Scores of 
these iMudfrialcn were organised in Germany during the two centuries 
following the Interregnum. Their very number indicates that they were 
usually ineffective, but many did useful work and lasted a long time, 
though all broke down sooner or later. 


dhe spirit of self-help which gave rise to many of these Landfnedea 
produced other associations destined to greater success and renown, though 
just as humble in their origin. It was the reign of Adolf that witnessed 
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the lowly beginning}! of the Swiss Confederation, This, indeed, was some¬ 
thing out of the common, for united action on the part of peasants wa_% 
difficuJL The growth of the Hansa, nt the other end of Germany, was 
less astonishing, for it was in the cities that co-operative enterprise found 
the most congenial atmosphere. The kings of this period* while not 
deliberately hostile to the burghers;* were as a rule inclined to take the 
side of the princes against them; but the cities shewed that they were 
quite capable of protecting their own interests, though it must lie ad¬ 
mitted that they frequently displayed a selfish indifference towards the 
welfare of Germany as a whole. The best days of the German cities, it 
is true, were vet to come* and the favours bestowed on them by Lewis 
the Bavarian were to modify their attitude towards the Crown. Already, 
however, the best and most scientific government in Northern Europe was 
to be found among them. What they had most to fear was internal 
dissension* and at the end of the thirteenth century many of them, both 
imperial and princely, were tom by feuds between the merchant aristocracy 
and the craft gilds, a conflict which sometimes ended in the introduc¬ 
tion of a democratic clement into the civic constitution, but often in the 
defeat of the artisans. But, whatever their troubles and defects, the German 
cities were already prosing that the weakness of the central government 
was not incompatible with the economic progress of the German people. 

While the cities are the most attractive feature of the Germany of 
late medieval times* it would be unjust to dismiss the princes as so many 
self-seeking ruffians. It is doubtless true that high ability and lofty 
motives were not common among them. The best of them, however, 
brought to their lands a measure of order and prosperity. Albert of 
Austria made his eastern territories more peaceful than they had ever 
been* Brandenburg became very powerful and wealthy under the last 
Ascanians, who inherited the administrative capacity of the earlier mar- 
graves of the line, and strove, notwithstanding the growing power of the 
feudal nobility, to continue their paternal rule- Where the princes were 
less capable, their subjects often profited by securing political concessions. 
Many ft fjmdHadt enjoyed privileges which left it no reason to envy 
imperial cities; and it was in the years immediately after the Interregnum 
than Landings first acquired real importance* the Estates of Bavaria being 
conspicuously influential. The Landtug*^ indeed, were soon to be of more 
practical consequence than the Rrickatag. 

The period under review was a time of much outward splendour. For 
a love of extravagant pageantry it would be hard to excel the German 
kings and prince* of these years* Usually their means did not justify their 
ostentation. Nevertheless, the country at large was not miptusperouft. 
Nearlv all the cultivable land of Germany was being exploited, There 
were more villages m Germany then than now, and in certain regions, 
notably in the west, there was some congestion of population. On the 
whole, the peasant* were well off* The number of free cultivators was 
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increasing, and even the unfiree, tbeir obligations fixed by custom* were 
profiting by the general rise in prices. 

At the opening of the fourteenth century the Germans themselves were 
certainly not pessimistic, To the average man the Empire had seldom been 
more than a resounding name, and he did not understand that it had lost 
whatever grandeur it had possessed. The king was to him a great person¬ 
age; he did not share the modem historian's knowledge of the w eakness 
of the Crown; on the contrary, he knew that it had recently been revived* 
and that the condition of Germany* however disorderly* was better than 
it had been during the Interregnum. The Germans of the time had a 
very good conceit of themselves* which appeared in the oft-proclaimed 
opinion that they surpassed all other peoples in military prowess, a belief 
which seldom had less warrant than at this moment.. At all events the 
disunion of Germany had caused among the Germans, no such demoralisa¬ 
tion an afflicted the french a century later during the feud between the 
Burgundians and the Armagnacs. Throughout the last centuries of the 
Middle Ages, the morale of the German people, though it naturally 
suite red, remained astonishingly high. 




CHAPTER IV 

GERMANY: LEWIS THE BAVARIAN 


The death of the Emperor Henry VII took Germany by surprise. There 
would inevitably have been some delay in choosing a new king, and the 
interregnum was prolonged by the desire of Archbishop Peter of Mayencc, 
the convener of the Electors, to secure the crown for John of Bohemia, 
who at lib fathers death was a minor and so ineligible, but would be 
eighteen in the following year and therefore of age in the opinion of most 
German princes. The interval was marked by the customary intrigues 
lietweeu the Klecturs And iL-pi rants to the crown and also, as it happened, 
by events which altered the whole outlook of German politics. 

Despite the favour shewn towards John of Bohemia by the influential 
Arch bishop Peter, it at first seemed likely that the ehuice of the majority 
of the Electors would fall on Frederick the Handsome, Duke of Austria, 
head of the house of Hahsburg. He was young, brave, and honourable; 
ami his family was no longer iutted and feared as it hail been in the days 
of King A1 fieri, Erederiek, however, was of an unstable temperament, 
readily discouraged by' difficulties, and his self-conli deuce and ambition 
had continually to lie stimulated by his younger brother I^eopold, a man 
equally famous for knightly accomplishments and superior in energy and 
resolution. Unfortunately for the Habsburgs, the internal troubles of 
Lower Havana Imd just involved, them in war with the Wittelsbaehs. An 
invasion of the YVittelsbacli lands by Frederick and Leojjold was foiled by 
Lewis, Duke of tipper Bavaria, who in November IBIS gained a brilliant 
victory at Gatnmelsdorf, in which he performed feats of amis which made 
him the talk of Germany. 

Lewis of Wittelsbaeb, thus thrust into prominence, attracted the 
interest of the Electors. Preliminary conferences between them liad given 
little hope of agreement, Peter of Mayencc and Baldwin of Treves, the 
supporters of John of Bohemia, began to doubt the possibility ot his 
election. At the same time Peter was implacably opposed to the choice 
of a Habsburg. He and Baldwin therefore transferred their support to 
Lewis of Bavaria, who had not even put himself forward as a candidate. 
John of Bohemia, Baldwin's nephew-, would vote as his uncle bade him. 
The Brandenburg vote and the good will of one of the claimants to the 
Saxon vote were Also secured. Lewis was admired but not feared, and the 
Wittelsbacha, never having possessed the crown, seemed less dangerous 

than either the Habsburgs or the Luiem burgs. 

Frederick the Handsome* howeitr, retained the support of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Cologne and had purchased that of Rudolf of the Palatinate, 
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elder brother of Lewis, with whom he was almost always on Iiad term*. 
He could also count on Duke Rudolf of Sate'Wittenberg, who had the 
better claim to the Saxon vote, and on Duke Henry of Carinthio, who 
still asserted bis right to Bohemia, 

In October 1814, towards the day appointed for the election, the rivals, 
attended by the Electors favourable to them, led armed forces to Frankfort 
and camped on opposite sides of the Main, the city, in fear of violence, 
having closed its gates to both* On 19 October Frederick was hastily 
elected by his supporters, next day Lewis more ceremoniously by his* 
Five votesi three of undisputed validity, were cast for Lewis; four, two of 
which were unchallenged> for Frederick 1 , 

There followed attempts by the would-be kings to secure formal in¬ 
vestiture and perform the traditional ceremonies. Ijewis was admitted to 
Frankfort after bis election, and was solemnly placed on the altar of 
St Bartholomew's church according to ancient custom. On £5 November, 
moreover, he was crowned at Aix-Ja-Cbapelle. Frederick, on the other 
hand, though his coronation, which took place on the same day, was 
performed at Bonn, could boast that he hud been crowned, if not at the 
proper place, at least by the proper person—the Archbishop of Cologne ; 
and it was to Ids advantage that he liad possession of the imperial insignia. 
In popular estimation there was little to choose between the claim* of the 
rivals to recognition. It is unlikely that foreign influences had much to 
do with the policy of the Electors on this occasion. Clement V had exhorted 
them to choose no one likely to persecute the Church, but he died during 
the interregnum, and the Holy See was vacant when the election took 
place, Philip the Fair is known to have been keenly interested and to 
have entered into negotiations with some of the Electors, but it cannot 
be .shewn that his wishes carried much weight. 

The disputed election of 1314 was followed by an eight years' war. 
Neither protagonist was unworthy of devotion. Lewis wm about thirty 
and, like Frederick, was a fine-looking man, tall and muscular, with a 
good-natured countenance and lively brown eyes* He was temperate and 
clean diving, liked good company* and had a passion for hunting. He 
was pious in u conventional way, and had had the u-mal education of 
a man of his rank, w hich liad apparently not given birth to any intellectual 
interests except a fondness for German poetry. His military skill was 
highly estimated, hir* courage unquestioned. But—and here too he re- 
bcnkhled his rival—he was of a wayward disposition, easily excited and 
easily cast down, with an ever-growing tendency to hypochondria. Never¬ 
theless he greatly exceeded Frederick in Ambition and determination; 
and, when all is taken into account, there were few abler men among the 
German princes g 

Despite the personal Attractiveness of both Lewis and Frederick, the 

1 The Arehbwhop of Cologne, though not present, Itul empowered Rudulf oftlie 
IVLatuiat* to vote and art on kin belmlf. 
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struggle between them was singularly uninspiring.. A great part of 
Germany, including nearly the whole of the north* took no part in the 
fighting' Even in the west and the south, where the lands of the rivals 
lay* little enthusiasm was shewn; and such support as either received had 
usually to he paid for at a high price. Though he was inferior in terri¬ 
torial resources, Lewis 1 adherents in Germany at large outnumbered those 
of Frederick. Actuated by enmity to Frederick's chief supporter, the 
Archbishop of Cologne, a number of important princes of the Lower 
Rhineland espoused the Bavarian cause; while most of the imperial cities 
of the w est and south were oil the same aide, won over or confirmed in 
their loyalty by the privileges and concessions which Lewis lavished on 
them. The Electors generally shewed little disposition to risk anything in 
promoting the success of their respective nominees, though Lewk received 
valuable military assistance from John of Bohemia. 

As in most of the German wars of the later Middle Ages, there was 
not much bloodshed- Numerous castles and a few towns were besieged, as 
a rule in vain. The open country traversed by an army was mercilessly 
ravaged. But a knight or mn^ah-anwa of the fourteenth century was too 
costly to be lightly ha/Arded by a German prince; and though every now 
and then one side would invite the oilier to a pitched battle, the challenger 
was generally found to have previously occupied so advantageous a position 
that it would have been folly for his enemies to fight. In 1316 it seemed 
likely that a decisive battle would be waged near Spires hut l^ewis, dis¬ 
appointed of expected reinforcements, evaded an engagement. Nest year, 
it is true, an attempt by Lewis to relieve Esslingen, besieged by Frederick, 
led, against the will of both commanders, to a confused and bloody fight, 
but this had no decisive consequences- For some time, however, the cause 
of Lewis was in the ascendant The power of the Babsburgs was gravely 
impaired by the defeat inflicted on Ijeopold at Moigarten by the infant 
Swiss; Confederation; in 1317 Lewis forced his brother Rudolf to sign a 
treaty favourable to himself; and in the next year the Archbishop of 
Cologne virtually withdrew from the conflict* 

Suddenly, however, the tide turned. Troubles with his Bohemian 
subjects prevented King John from continuing his nuliUuy aid to Lewis. 
The Habsbiirgs rallied their forces, ravaged the Wittelsbach territories, 
and easily defeated an attempted counter-invasion. In 1320 Lewis lost a 
valuable friend by the death of Archbishop Peter of Mayence, a very 
sagacious politician, to whom Henry VII and John of Bohemia* besides 
Lewis himself, owed their crowns. Lewis fell into despair and talked of 
abandoning the struggle. The Habsburga, however, neglected to press 
homo their advantage till the autumn of 1322. Then Leopold invaded 
Bavaria from the west while Frederick came up the Danube with a large 
and motley force, which included pagan Hungarians who ate cats arid dogs, 
Lewis, who again enjoyed the assistance of John of Bohemia, shewed 
unexpected enterprise, and got into touch with Frederick at Muhldorf on 
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the Inn before Leopold could join bins, John kept Lewis*sagging resolution 
to the sticking-pint, and a challenge tn battle Ml accepted by Frederick, 
who in replv to the remonstrances of Isis captains declared that he had 
made too many widows and orphans and wanted the issue settled. In the 
battle Frederick fought brilliantly, while lx:wis kept aloof amid n body¬ 
guard of knights dressed exactly like himself. The Habsburg horse, at 
first irresistible* were checked by the Bavarian footmen, and the knights 
and men-at-arms of the Wittelshach army, having rallied after their 
discomfiture, dismounted and reinforced the infantry. The issue was 
determined, however, by a timely charge of fresh cavalry under Frederick 
of Hohensotllem, Hargrave of Nuremberg, before which the Habsburg troops 
broke and fled, The battle was one of the greatest in Germany during 
the kter Middle Ages, Hie victors took 14-00 prisoners among them 
being Frederick and his brother Henry, At a stroke all the advantages 
previously gained by the Habshiirgs were nullified. Most of Frederick's 
supporters speedily abandoned his cause, the collapse of which was accele¬ 
rated by the wise clemency of Lewis towards the vanquished. 

Lewis was now secure. He did not long leave in doubt the pi icy he 
meant to pursue. He was to use the German crown as a means of pro¬ 
moting the interests of his family, regardless of the effect of hi* plans oh 
royal authority and German unity, regardless too of the claims of others 
on his gratitude. In his eyes* what the Wittclsbnnhs needed most was 
more territory, and, a* bis family increas'd* the desire to add to its landed 
possessions outweighed all other considerations. It cannot be denied that 
in the pursuit of his end Lewis displayed remarkable pertinacity, 
ingenuity, and acumen. 

The victory' of Lewis over the Hab^burgs liad been due in great measure 
to the steadfast loyalty of John of Bohemia. John was one of the most 
interesting men of the time. Since he was King of Bohemia and Count 
of Luxemburg, his possessions lay at the opposite ends of the Empire, hut 
to one of his temperament Uiat mattered little- He lived in a hurry. The 
speed of his movements was the wonder of his contemporaries; he was 
known to travel from Fragile to I rank fort-on-Main in four days. He 
would rush light-heartedly from Poland to France, from the Netherlands 
to Italy, in furtherance of some plan of the moment. Ills ubiquity cor¬ 
responded to the range of his interests. There was no political quarrel 
or intrigue ist Western or Central Europe but he had a finger tn it. His 

fertility and resource were inexhaustible. The moment one scheme failed_ 

often indeed before that happened—he was eagerly prosecuting another. 
While his knightly prowess was admired by all, there were some who 
thought htm a little mad; but there was generally more than a grain of 
sense in his projects and that his career, despite many reverses* was on 
the whole successful was due as much to hi* energy and ability as to the 
luck for which he was famous. 

John, like bis father, was at heart a Frenchman. Bohemia he hated. 
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and the Bohemians reciprocated the dislike. They regarded him a* an 
intruder, dreadsl his visits with their invariable accompaniment of 
oppressive exactions* mid were shocked by his disreputable tlsto and 
habits. In 1318 a rising of the nobles nearly dethroned him, and it was 
only at the cost of great concessions that an agreement was reached. Then 
the long-growing estrangement of John and his queen widened into an 
irreparable breach. Ho left Bohemia mid for some years had hardly' any - 
thing to do with it- 

Grati tilde and policy alike counselled l,ewis to maintain his friendship 
with John. By lending his countenance to some of John’s designs out¬ 
side German v, he might have secured his continued loyalty to the German 
Crown, Instead, caring only for the aggrandisement of the WitteIsbachs, 
he pr^d forward a scheme which conflicted with John s ambitions at 
more than one point. After the battle of Miihldorf had decided the 
civil war, the burning question in German polities was the future of Lhe 
Mark of Brandenburg* The Brandenburg Hue of the house of Ascania had 
oflate dwindled rapidly away, and with the death of Margrave Henry II 
in 1320 became extinct. Henry’s predecessor Waldemar had shed a gleam 
of splendour over the last days of the family; but while holding all the 
territories of the elder branch of Lhe Aacanians, he hail squandered his 
resources on tins tost ic schemes and ostentatious display, Feared even more 
than he was admired by his neighbours, he was in 1316 defeated by a 
combination of princes headed by the Kingof Denmark and had to acquiesce 
in the loss of territory* Three years afterwards* before he could recover from 
the disaster, he died. When his cousin and heir followed him a few 
months later* Lewis of Wittebbach claimed that the^Mark was at his 
disposal as an escheated imperial fief* This, however, was disputed by the 
Archbishop of Magdeburg, and while his claims to the over lordship of 
Brandenburg had but flimsy foundations! there was real doubt as to the 
feudal status of same oT the other A^enniun lands, John of Bohemia 
claimed Lusatin, and Lewi# bestowed on him the district of Bautzen 
and other estates in this region. For some years, however, he made no 
announcement about Brandenburg itself, though it was widely believed 
that he had given John to understand that it would be granted to him* 
I^ater ill his reign Lewis was repeatedly charged with raising hopes 
which he did not mean to fulfil* Whatever may have happened in this 
case, l*cwis no sooner felt secure on the German throne than lie bestowed 
the Mark, with several adjacent fiefs, on his son Lewi*, a Ijoy of eight, 
John's services at Miihldorf being rewarded by a few gifts and concessions 
of no great consequence in the estimation of the recipient. About the same 
time, I J cwis t anxious that the new margrave should have at least one 
friendly neighbour, induced Frederick the Quarrelsome, Margrave of 
Meissen and Landgrave uf Thuringia, to break off 1 a match which had 
been arranged between his heir and one of John’s daughter* and to 
substitute for the latter a daughter of hi sown. Fortunately for I^w is f John's 
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Leu-irii and John JlJlII 


hands were ver j full at the moment, and before he could attempt reprisals, 
in fact before the grant of Brandenburg to young Lewis had been formally 
proclaimed, the attention of Germany was diverted to a very different 
problem, and Lewi& found himself compelled to play Ids part m a German 
king. 

Since 1316 ihe Holy See had been occupied by John XXII- His favour 
had been sought by both Lewis, and Frederick, especially the latter, on 
whose behalf his father-in-law, James of Aragon, had vigorously ester ted 
himself- But the Pope had remained inflexibly neutral, usually addressing 
each claimant as u king-elect of the Romans.** The reason for John's atti¬ 
tude is to be found in hh resolve to re-assert papa] authority in Italy. As 
long as Lewis and Frederick were fighting, neither was likely to interfere 
seriously with his projects. Moreover, to justify some of his doings beyond 
the Alps, John appealed to the doctrine, lately upheld by Clement V, that 
when the Empire was vacant its authority in Italy devolved on the Papacy 4 ; 
He therefore wished to avoid recognising anyone as King of the Romans, 
and perhaps, under Neapolitan influence, had thoughts of ending the 
Empire altogether. 

The nature and consequences of John's policy in Italy are treated aL 
length in another chapter. Both Lewis and Frederick appointed vicars- 
general for Italy, but for some years these had scarcely any Influence. The 
participation of the Hahsburgs in the crusade against the Visconti an 1322 
caused bad blood between them and the overbearing Pope, who had treated 
them as servants rather than allies; but John nevertheless remained true 
to his neutrality as between them and Lewis. Even the news of Muhldorf 
did not alter his attitude. But the victor was now able to listen to 
appeals for help from the GhibeJlines of North Italy, An imperial vicar, 
Bertlmld of Ntiifen, appeared in Lombardy, and in defiance of the protests 
and threats of the pupal legate, saved L'an Grande of Verona from over¬ 
throw and relieved Milan when it was about to surrender to the hraiejrinc 
Guelfs. 

The Pope was alarmed and furious. He was old and irascible, and his 
Italian plans lay very near his heart. But even the doings of Barthold 
seem baldly sufficient to account for the ferocity of the onslaught which 
he suddenly launched against Lewis, who, apart from his intervention in 
Italy, Lad done nothing to kindle the Pope's anger. On H October 1323 
John XXII promulgated a bull in which he asserted that, w hile it belonged 
to the Holy See to judge of the validity of imperial election^ Lewis, 
without receiving papal recognition of his disputed title, had presumed to 
exercise the powers appertaining to both regnum and imperium , though the 
Utter in time of vacancy ought lawfully to be administered by the Church, 
and that he bad furthermore lent aid to condemned heretics in the persons 
of Galeazzo Visconti and his associate*. Lewis was therefore summoned, on 
pain of excommunication, to lay down his authority within three months 
and to annul all acts performed by him as king, His subjects were tn 
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withdraw their obedience from him within the same term, or suffer both 
excommuMiration and forfeiture of their ecclesiastical and imperial fiefs. 
Lewis, who was completely taken aback by this assault, asked for a 
prolongation of the three months in order that he might hfco time to 
prepare his defence. John granted an extension of two months, a con 
cession of small value, seeing that when it was made the originat tbrt* 
had almost elapsed. Lewis therefore resolved to await events. He had 
already, on 5 January 1324, at Frankfort, published an elaborate vindi¬ 
cation of his rights and conduct, which, though no further use seems to 
have been made of it, shews that he was already disposed to offer uncom- 
promising resistance. 

On 23 March 1324 the Pope excommunicated Lewis, and again cal Jed 
upon him to comply with the demands made in the previous October. 
Failure to do so within three months would involve him in the loss of any 
rights which he might conceivably have derived from Ins election. He 
was, further, to appear at Avignon, in person or by deputy, to receive fins, 
sentence. All clergy who should still recognise him were tobemixpondcd,and 
if obstinate, to be excommunicated and deprived. Princes and cities who 
had disregarded the Pope’s orders were graciously reprieved for the present, 
hut if they persisted in their contumacy, they were to undergo the 
punishments named iu the previous bull and their lands were to be placed 
under interdict 

Tbc bull, though arrogant in tone, betrays certain weaknesses in the 
Pope's position. He luul made the tactical mistake of using too many 
weapons in his first attack and now lie had few terror in reserve. Perhaps 
somewhat perplexed by the refusal of Lewis to shew his hand, he went so 
far as to hint that formal surrender might be rewarded by confirmation 
of his election as king. And John was plainly disconcerted at the general 
indifference of the Germans to his threats against those who obeyed Lew is. 
On 26 May, indeed, he wrote to the Electors disclaiming any intention 
of infringing on their rights. The same hesitation to exacerbate the 
German princes appears in another bull which the Pope issued in July. 
It declared that Lewis had now beau deprived by God of any right to 
the German crown which he might previously have possessed; failing his 
submission bv 1 October he was to suffer further penalties, including the 
Ires of Bavaria and all his imperial fiefs. His subjects were again for¬ 
bidden to obey him. but only the clergy and the cities were to incur 
immediate punishment for recalcitrance. 

The reserve at first shewn by Lewis was perhaps due in part to his 
relations with the Hababurgs. Leopold, the younger brother of Frederick 
the Handsome, had refused to accept the verdict of Miihldorf, l^ck of 
support in Germany had frustrated his military plans, and he had re¬ 
luctantly entered into negotiations with Lewis, These, however, bad 
been fruitless, owing, if Leopold is to bebdieved, to lewis' double.dealing. 
When John XXII issued his find bull against Lewis, Leopold naturally 
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The Saehsenhauaen Appeal 


regarded him as a welcome aDy; but the Pope, though friendly, was 
determined to uphold hi-' contention that the German throne had been 
vacant since 1313, aud still refused to recognise Frederick, Leopold, 
more eager for revenge on Lewis than for the victory or release of his 
brother, then entered upon an intrigue with Charles IV of France, It is 
an oTmc ure episode; hut it seems certain that in July 13S4 Charles and 
Leopold, then at Bar-sur-Aube, signed a treaty in which the latter re¬ 
cognised that the German throne was vacant and undertook to work for 
the election of the French King, while Charles promised to finance the 
Hahjburgs in their war against Lewis, The treaty led to nothing, for 
Leopold's younger hrothers did not approve of his sacrifice of Frederick’s 
rights. 

Lewis must have had some notion of what was happening, and for 
some time he probably thought that Leopold’s dealings with France had 
been instigated by John XXII. Late in the spring, indeed, he had 
become convinced that the Pope was Ijent on his rain, and that nothing 
was to be gained by submission or quiescence. On May, therefore, he 
accepted the Pope s challenge by publishing the celebrated Appeal of 
Sachsenhausen. This manifesto is a long, verbose, and ill-compacted 
document. John XXII is denounced as a man of blood, a friend of 
injustice, and an enemy of the Holy Roman Empire, to which the C hurch 
owes her temporal power and possessions. He is striving to ruin the 
Electors and princes—nay, he has openly sworn to trample down the 
Empire. His claim to confirm imperial elections is hardly worthy of 
notice. Lewis' election and coronation were regular, and thus in them- 
selves entitled him to exercise authority as King of the Hum ana. If there 
h a disputed election, ancient usage refers the issue to the arbitrament 
of war; and in the present instance God has given the victory to Lewis. 
When the Empire is vacant, the Count Palatine is lawful regent, Lewis 
holds the Catholic faith, but will not suffer his loyal subjects to be falsely 
styled heretics. May, John is a heretic himself, as is shewn by his denial 
of the absolute poverty of Christ {a subject which is treated at length) 
Finally, Lewis appeals to a General Council, at which he is willing to 
confront the Pope and make good his accusations. In the theological 
part of the Appeal, the influence of the Spiritual party of the Franciscans 
is evident. Mneb of it indeed is drawn from a writing of Petrus Johann is 
Olivi. It was probably through Eraicho, Bishop of Spires, who became one 
of his most faithful adherents, that Lewis was brought into touch with 
the party, with whom he had no natural affinity. 

It has been argued tliat the imperialists were unwise to confuse the issue 
between Lewis and John XXII by dragging theological questions into the 
dispute 1 . The object was doubtless to give churchmen, many of whom. 


i It is doubtful whELlw Lewis farmed or even knew of the iudinriunof the W 
treatise on poverty in the Appeal, See K. Zeumer, Zur h'ritik Her ApuiiattonZ 
Lutfirip Hu Buirm (JVniftj Atvhfc t swri, 1012, pp, 22] 
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especially in Germaov* were sympathetic with Lew is, a pretest for openly 
espousing tbs cause. This policy certainly gained him the support of a 
powerful party in the Church;, and it cannot be shewn that it did his 
cause any practical harm, The truth is that the denunciations and 
arguments flung backwards and forwards did not mean much to either 
Lewis or Juhm The conflict was essentially political. The Pope wanted 
a free hand in Italy. He might have secured himself from interference 
oil the part of Lewis by offering recognition of his royal title* hut 
believing that he could hector Lewis into unconditional surrender, he 
gave the impression that he was bent on depriving him of his hard-earned 
crown* on the retention of which depended all Ins hopes of Increasing 
the territories of the Wittelsbnch family. Lewis had no wish to be a 
Barbaras^ * and as goon as he realised that the Pope could not do him 
serious injury in Germany, he betrayed his eagerness to have done with 
the controversy, even at high cost to the Empire. By that time, however, 
Avignon realised that, if the Pape could not do much harm to Lewis, 
neither could Lewis do much harm to the Pope; so the papal terms of 
peace we re kept high, and the barren dispute dragged on to its un¬ 
inspiring end. 

For a few r years indeed the conflict appeared to be of vital significance 
to European religion and thought, for it looked as if John XXII was to 
he ignoiumiously worsted. It was at this time that Lewis appeared at his 
best He recognised that he must give hi* full attention to the struggle 
with the Papacy. The key to the Pope's position, as Lewis saw* was Italy. 
There he could strike blows which the Pope would really feel* there, too, 
he could add to his prestige by securing the imperial crown. So for the two 
years following the publication of the Sach&enhausen Appeal his aim was to 
dispose German affairs in such a way that it would be safe for him to leave 
the country. In pursuit of this object he shewed a most acute judgment 
of the persons and conditions that had to be taken into account. 

Recognising that Leopold of H&bsburg was implacable, Lewis resolved 
to attempt ti reconciliation with his prisoner Frederick, who, a victim of 
nervous depression, cared no more for the crown but only desired freedom. 
He was soon induced to sign a treaty, dated IS March 1825, whereby, 
in return for hie release and perhap a promise of lands and dignities, he 
renounced all claim to the throne. He persuaded ah his kinsmen save 
Leopold to recognise Lewis, but failing to secure the accomplishment of 
some of hk undertakings, he returned to captivity. Lewis rewarded such 
conduct as it deserved; the two former rivals became fast friends; and in 
September Lewis, apparently carrying out a proposal already discussed 
in the negotiations of the previous spring, made Frederick joint-king. 
He and Lewis, were to rule as though they w ere one person, the regulations 
for the exercise of their authority being drawn up in great detail If 
either went abroad, he was to act with full power there, the other at home. 

Lcwds evidently felt sure of Ids personal ascendancy over Frederick. 
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Leopolds however, did not approve of the arrangement, nor did the 
Electors, whose consent was ncce&sary for its execution. Lewis resolved 
to go farther, and his next move was a* daring ft* it was clever. At the 
beginning of 1 #26 he announced that he would be willing to abdicate 
provided that. Frederick were recognised as king by the Pope before 
25 r FLily. In return, Frederick promised Ihat, if the condition were ful* 
filled, lie would confirm Lewis' 1 son in the possesion of Brandenburg and 
would give Lewis his general support. This agreement actually placated 
Leopold, though his death immediately afterwards robbed this result of 
its significance. The rest of the Hftbsburgs were for the time fullv re- 
coneiled to Lewis, while the Pope was forced to reveal clearly to the 
German people his determination to accept no one an their king. For, as 
Lewi* had doubtforeseen, t he agreement proved abortive; John XXII, 
when the Habsbnrg* applied fur his recognition of Frederick, first put 
them off politely, and soon afterw ords, under pressure from France, broke 
off negotiations altogether 

With the Habsburgs friendly to him ansi estranged from the Pope, 
I.ewis was in a strong position. So far, indeed, the Pope had small 
ground for satisfaction at the effect which his denunciations and threats 
bad produced on Germany. The interdict was Seldom enforced in the 
Wittelsbach territories, and elsewhere only when the ordinary of the 
place was an exceptionally fiery partisan of the Papacy. It h true, 
how ever, that many ok! supporter* of Frederick the Handsome welcomed 
a pretext for withholding obedience from Lewis. In the south, under 
the influence of the Archbishop of Salzburg* John's ^processes* 1 were 
published in most dioceses. The ecclesiastical Electors wavered for some 
time, but all in the end complied outwardly with the Pope's command*, 
though Baldwin of Treves long afterwards remained on friendly terms 
with Lewis* Of the other prelates few shewed much zeal for the Pope, 
In many cathedral churches the dispute between king and Pope simply 
added fresh bitterness to an existing feud between the chapter and a 
papal pro visor. Some bishop indeed, such as those of Spires, Freising, 
mid Augsburg, were openly on the side of the king. Among the regulars, 
the Cistercian monks and the Dominican friars were mostly hostile to 
Lewi*, The Spiritual Franciscans and for some time many of the main 
body of the Older were opposed to the Pope rather than friendly to the 
king, but their influence worked in Lewis favour; while the Carmelite 
and Austin friars, and the Fremonstratensian Canons, were for the most 
part on his side* Of the Military Orders, the Hospitallers, while providing 
Lewis with many trusted supporters* were divided in sympathy; but the 
Teutonic Knights were whole-heartedly for him, and from their ranks 
came some of hb most valued counsellors As for the parish clergy, their 
attitude depended on that of the authority, ecclesiastical or aeeulor, which 
could most readily lie brotight to bear upon them. 

To judge by the writings of the chroniclers, the dispute was regarded 
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very coolly by the majority of Germans. It occasioned li ttle bloodshed or 
violence* Few laymen paid any heed to John** fulmin&tions, The cities 
were for the most part devoted to Lewis;, though Mayen re and Cologne, 
strangle to say, were more papalkt than their archbishop*, In the Lower 
Rhine]and one or two princes, such as the Counts of Jiilich and Cieves t 
professed zeal tor the Pope; but the only part of Germany which gave 
Lewis ground for serious concern was the north-east. Brandenburg, il h 
true, was general I v loyal to him, and the people of Berlin killed an envoy 
sent by Rudolf, Duke of Saxe-Wittenbeigt to seduce them from their 
allegiance. The Archbishop of Magdeburg, too, a very bitter foe of the 
Wittclsb&cks, was opportunely murdered by the municipal authorities 
of his own cathedral city, with whom he had long been at strife. But 
the Pope succeeded in stirring up the King of Poland and the nobles of 
Silesia, Pomerania, and Mecklenburg, to invade the Mark; and in 1326 
an army of Poles and Lithuanians* many of whom were heathen! ravaged 
a great part of the land and massacred many of the inhabitants. 

Nevertheless, towards the end of the same year. Lew in felt able to 
press forward preparations for an expedition to Italy, In January 1S27 
he went to Trent to confer with some of the Ghibdline leaders* He 
intended to return to Bavaria after a few days, hut they urged so 
strongly the advisability of immediate action that he summoned troops 
from beyond the Alps* and in March moved southwards. He had wit Si 
him, besides a number of Franciscan scholars, Marmlio of Padua and 
John of JanduMf who had fled from Paris tu bis court in the previous 
spring, Marsitio, there is no doubt, lwl much influence on Lewis" 
conduct during his sojourn in Italy, and was often employed to vindicate 
in public the policy of his royal patron. 

The events of Lewis" Italian expedition are narrated elsewhere^ 
and we are here concerned with it merely os an episode in his conflict 
with the Papacy* In April, while Lewis was advancing towards Milan, 
John XXII issued bulls depriving him of his imperial fiefs, declaring 
him a public inaintaincr of heretics, ordering him tu leave Italy within 
iw p o months and appear at Avignon on 1 October to receive sentence, 
summoning his son to surrender Brandenburg, and excommunicating a 
number of his companions, including Maxsltio and John of Jandun. 
Much of this was vain repetition, and no effect seems to have been pro¬ 
duced. Lewis received the iron crown at Milan in May* There now 
reached him an invitation to Rome, purporting to come from the Roman 
people, and he solemnly called upon the Pope to return to his see. 

In the autumn, John* who was demanding from the German clergy 
fund* for organising resistance to Lewis, formally condemned him as a 
heretic and declared him deprived of all his goods and dignities. Never¬ 
theless, it wag amid popular rejoicing that, on 7 January 1328, this 
spiritual outcast entered the Pope's own city. His army con a is ted mainly 

1 Supra, Chap. u. 
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Lewis's coronation m Emperor 


of I foil in iis. Very few German magnates wtre with hitu, the most notable 
being hi* nephew Rudolf of Bavaria, Elector Palatine, and Frederick, 
Burgrave of Nureinbeig. Not a single German bishop was present. If there 
was Httle enthtiriaMU for the Pope's cause in Germany* there was not 
much more for the king's. 

While it is true that Ijewis did bis utmost to conciliate the people of 
Rome* treating them ns rulers of the city* and that at hi* coronation a* 
Emperor the crown was placed on his hem! by the four Syndics of the 
People* from whom he also received the rest of the imperial iiisigniu* lie 
wns careful to avoid any express recognition of Mansi Liu's theory that 
his imperial authority was derived from his choice by the Romans. It 
was essential to him to stand by tile dew that his lights were grounded 
on the vote of the Genua n Electors, and tliat while coronation at Home 
gave him the right to style himself Emperor, it added nothing to his 
legfil [hi were. It must be admitted* however, that Lftwls never contra¬ 
dicted Mandllt/s theory in public during his stay in Rome* and probably 
tried to give the people the impression that he accepted it. There is no 
need to emphasise the fact that, on whatever theory they were based, the 
proceedings at Lewis' coronation involved a den ini of the Pope’s right to 
any share in the appointment or investiture of an Emperor* 

A few days after the coronation, and before he could have heard of it, 
John XXII played his last card by proclaiailing a crusade against i^ewis. 
The Emperor replied by declaring that the Pope, as n heretic and traitor* 
had been deposed by Christ In support of the charge of heresy were 
adduced John'* inciting of infidels to attack Brandenburg* his or rogation 
to himself of the authority of the divinely-instituted Empire* and his 
encroachment on the rights of cathedral chaptere* as well as his opinions 
od the poverty of Christ, lie was sentenced to the total loss of his 
clerical orders and subjected to the secular power for punishment The 
formal proceedings which led up to this pronouncement took place before 
great assemblies of the people in front of St Peter s. The populace* how¬ 
ever, were mere spectators; it was solely in his capacity of Emperor that 
I^wis condemned the Fope. 

It is true that Fe ter of Corvara* the Pape chosen in place of John by 
a committee of Roman clergy and laity, was accepted by another popular 
assembly. It does not appear, however, that the people 1 * acclamations 
were regarded by either Lewis or Peter as adding to his authority. At 
all events, it was the Emperor who invested him with the ring and fisher¬ 
man's cloak and subsequently placed the papal crown on his head* The 
Florentine Viliam asserts that after his own coronation the new Pope, 
Nicholas V, crowned Lewi*. It is hard to believe this, even if the statement 
be interpreted as referring to a piece of pure ceremony, devoid of legal 
significance. For anything that suggested the dependence of the Emperor’s 
authority on papal consent or countenance cut away the ground from 
Lewis' feet and made ridiculous everything he had done since his arrival 
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in Rome- A possible explanation is that Lewis hoped to recover some of 
his popularity with the Romans, who were growing tired ot him, by 
submitting to a sham coronation at the hands of « Rope whom they 
regarded ns having been chosen by themselves. But either Viliam's report 
is wholly false, or Lewis, whatever his motives, was guilty of gross tolly. 

It is evident, at any rate, that Lewis' situation at Rome grew rapidly 
worse. On + August 132W he and Ins Pope left the city. No success 
attended his efforts to retain some of the advantages which he had gained 
in northern Italy. The death of John of Jaudua, it is true, was counter¬ 
balanced by the arrival at his court, while he was slaying at Pisa, of 
Michael of Canaia and William of Ockham, an event which raised hopes 
of the adhesion of the whole Franciscan tinier to the imperial cause, and 
encouraged Lewis to lay new charges of heresy at the door of Pope John 
and to revive his proposal of a General Council. But Italian politics took 
an unfavourable turn, and at the beginning of 1330 Lewis returned to 
Bavaria. Nicholas V, left without support, soon submitted to John XXI1. 
The Emperor’s great stroke had failed. 

In Germany, however, Lewis was still powerful. While in Italy, he 
had composed a family quarrel by making the It hellish Palatinate inde¬ 
pendent of Bavaria, and surrendering to its rulers a piece of Bavarian 
territory henceforth known as the Upper Palatinate. John XXI Is 
intrigues among the Electors during his absence luui borne no fruit. Oil 
the other hand, Baldwin, Archbishop of Treves, was incensed with the 
Pone for refusing to confirm his election to the see of May cnee when it 
fell vacant in 1928, and was now waging war against the Pope* nominee. 
The younger Habsburgs, indeed, were disposed to use any opportunity 
of revenge on Lewis, but the death of Frederick the Handsome just before 
his return deprived them of their most dangerous weapon. Among the 
people at large Lewis' prestige seems to have been some what increased b\ 
his expedition; but how little his controversy with the Pope meant to 
most Germans is shewn by the fact that, while he was commonly regarded 
as lawful Emperor, John was commonly regarded ms lawful Pope. 

The conflict, in foot, was now one between the elephant and the whale. 
The Pope might renew his excommunications anti interdicts: they had 
no more effect than before Lewis had struck at his enemy's one vulnerable 
point, but had done him no serious hurt; and while he talked of returning 
to Italy, he can hardly have expected a second expedition to yield more 
decisive results than the tinst. At all events he henceforth gave the greater 
part of his mind to his sell ernes of family aggrandisement. At the same 
time, recognising that papal hostility was a nuisance, if not quite a danger, 
he shewed himself anxious to end the quarrel and willing to make notable 
concessions and even to undergo personal humiliation in pursuit oi his 
object Nevertheless, while admitting that he had sometimes encroached 
on ground that was lawfully the Pope's, he always resisted ecclesiastical 
interference in matters which he regarded as secular. 
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Lewis 1 family ambitions 


The seven years after Lewis’ return from Italy arc among the most 
dreary in German history* Those who still cherish the old delusion that 
diplomacy was invented by the Italians of the fifteenth century could not 
do better than study the relations of the German princes during the latter 
years of Lewis the Bavarian. Entente, alliance, betrothal, and betrayal, 
with a score of States—independent for all practical purposes—taking a 
hand in the game, follow in bewildering succession. Of good faith and 
self-respect there is small trace* There is some skill and no lock of 
subtlety, hut, except with Lewis, little fixity of purpose. In the back¬ 
ground there is the dispute between Empire and Papacy, several princes 
making vain attempts to mediate, followed by equally vain negotiations 
between the principals. 

The hinge on which German politics turned for several year* after 
IS$0 was the question of the Carinthian succession. Duke Henry, ruler 
of Carinthia and Tyrol, was an elderly man with two young daughters, 
one of whom was betrothed to John Henry, son of John of Bohemia, 
Lewis had promised the old duke tliat, if he left no male is^ue, a daughter 
or a sun-in-law should succeed to his lands. In September 1S80 John 
Hffliy was married to the second daughter, Margaret, commonly 
nicknamed Mauliasch; and King John, confident that his sons succession 
to Carinthia and Tyrol would be accepted by the Emperor, set off light- 
heartedly on an expedition to Italy* Although, as we have seen, Lewis 
traded him shabbily after the b&tttc of MiihJdorf, John at first lacked 
tame to undertake serious reprisals and of late had needed the Emperor 1 * 
friends hip for the accomplishment of his Carin Lilian ambitions. Lewi a, 
on his part, had planned a joint expedition to Italy with John, whom he 
had led to believe that he had no objection to John Henry’s succession 
to Carinthia and Tyrol. Nevertheless, as soon ns it was known that 
John was about to go to Italy, Lewis made an agreement with the 
H&hsburgs whereby on Duke Henry's death he would enfeoff them with 
Carinthia, while they would help him to secure Tyrol for the Wittelsbnchs. 
Even if Lewis had not expressly committed himself to the support of 
John of Bohemia 1 :* plans, his dealings with the Hamburg* were in viola¬ 
tion of his promises to Duke Henry. 

Lewis was in a strong position. Both the Habsburgs and King John 
coveted Carinthia and could not hope to secure it without hi* consent. 
Neither party wisher] to see the Emperor under the infiuence of the other; 
thus, b few months earlier, John, fearful lest Lewis might be defeated, 
had intervened to avert the outbreak of war between him and the 
Habsburgs. The Emperor was thue well placed to play off the two rivals 
against each other, and he made the most of his opportunity. For the 
next few year*, however, he was generally bell ned to favour the Habs~ 
burgs, for John’s initial success in Italy hod seemed to presage a dangerous 
increase of his power. Still, he avoided an open breach with John, who 
seems not to have known the terms of his agreement with the Habsbui irs. 
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and after prolonged negotiations at Ratifibon in 1331 the Bohemian 
King went away with the belief that his son would be allowed to succeed 
to both Car in thia and Tyrol if he would undertake to exchange them 
for Brandenburg, a condition to which he was apparently willing to 
agree, 

Nevertheless John gradually came to the conclusion that ljewis wax 
against him, and sought to obtain by pressure what he could not get by 
friendship. Attempts were being made to effect a reconciliation between 
ljewis and the Pope. In 1330 John of Bohemia himself, his uncle the 
Archbishop of Treves, and Duke Otto of Habburg had suggested at 
Avignon, apparently with Lewis’ 1 approvah that if he would withdraw 
his appeal to a General Council, abandon bis anti-Pope, revoke everything 
he had done against John XXIFs lawful authority, acknowledge the 
validity of his excommunication, and seek the Fopi^s pardon, he might 
be permitted to retain the my al and imperial titles and be restored to the 
Church, The acceptance of these terms would have been an admission of 
defeat on the part of the Papacy, and John XX11 decisively rejected 
them. Direct negotiations between Lewis and the Pope in 1331 were 
also abortive* John XXII seemed slightly implacable in 1332, 
when the Count of Holland joined Baldwin and the Hahfiburga in on 
effort to make peace; but nothing came of their mediation, perhaps 
because John of Bohemia was now Looking to the Papacy for aid against 
Lewis. 

In 1333 and 1334 there occurred obscure negotiations with the object 
of securing the succession to the German throne for Dnke Henry of 
Lower Bavaria, lewis' con. si cl. The motive of the Emperor in counts 
dancing the plan was probably a desire to conciliate the King of Bohemia, 
who was Henry's father-in-law . While Lew is mm US merely to have agreed 
to the election of Henry as prospective king, John and Henry himself 
had hopes that Lewis would abdicate in his cousin's favour. The Pope 
wa* naturally favourable to thl* scheme, and John mid Henry gained the 
acquiescence of the King of France by lavish promises, which included 
the transference to Philip of imperial rights over the kingdom of Burgundy 
and the bishopric of Canibrai in guarantee of the payment of a laige 
sura of money. But the project collapsed when* in the summer of 1334, 
the Emperor emphatically announced that he luid do thought of 
abdicating 1 . 

About this time events took a turn in favour of Lewis. First, the Italian 
party among the cardinals, using as a pretext the suspicion of heresy under 
which John XXII had fallen for his views on the Bcatiiic Vision* intrigued 
with the Emperor against him; it was largely due to their encoumgenient 

1 Puke Henry and Bing John ware certainly guilty of bard lying, and perhaps 
of forgery, in this nffrtr; c£ B. Moeller, Ludwig d*r Baptr und die Kvrie im fTompf 
um da* Reich, pp. 2Q6 itqtg. Bat that there were genuine negotiation* on foot is shewn 
in Xvm Alamunmac t ed r EL Stengel, not JH2-U. 
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The Emperor s concessions 


that Lewis threw over the scheme for the dcction of Duke Henry. Then, 
in December* came John's unexpected death. His: successor* Benedict XII, 
appeared to be in dined towards a settlement with the Emperor, 

From the point of view of Lewis, the death of Duke Henry of Carinthia t 
which occurred on 2 April 1335, could not have come at a better moment. 
A month Inter he bestowed on the Habsburga Cariuthia and the southern 
part of Tyrol, the northern part being granted to his own sons. Luck was 
still with him, for John of Bohemia was lying sick at Paris, having been 
grievously wounded in a tournament. The triumph of the Emperor's 
policy was indeed somewhat spoiled by the Tyrolese, who obstinately 
upheld the rights of Margaret Maultasch. Faced with Lhe certainty of 
war as soon as King John should recover, Lewis now made a desperate 
attempt to reconcile himself with the Papacy. The Emperor mtoo 
found, however* that the new Pope, for all Ivis pacific professions, was in 
reality no more conciliatory than John XXII. Lewis went to great lengths 
in his desire to placate him. He was willing to admit that he hail tinned 
against Pope John, to abandon the title of Emperor, to revoke all imperial 
acts of himself and Henry VII, to promise never to visit Rome save with the 
Papers permission and m order to receive the imperial crown, and then to 
enter and leave the city within one day. He offered to go on crusade uver- 
«aa» to found churches and monasteries, and to perform pilgrimage^, as the 
Pope might order If lie had fallen into hereby, he had done so uninten¬ 
tionally. The responsibility for the Saehsenlmusen Appeal and other 
obnoxious documents he shabbily tried to throw onto the Franciscans nr 
Marsiliop whom he undertook to cost off if they would not follow him ill 
returning to the grace of the Holy See. But on one point, and that a crucial 
one, he stood firm. He would admit no invalidity in his title m king, for 
which he sought papal approval only as his predecessors had done. It 
must not be forgotten that the basis of John XXIPs first attack on 
Lewis was the contention that without papal recognition he was no true 
king at all. If Lewis could make peace without accepting this doctrine* 
he might claim to have been victorious on the main issue. 

The offers summarised above were not made by Lewis all at once. 
During this phase of his relations with the Pope he sent several separata 
embassies to Avignon* Tile first* dispatched in March 1335, lacked 
sufficient power to deal with the Pope's demands The second reached 
Avignon in September of the same year. The consequent negotiations 
lasted a long time; but the Kings of France and Bohemia threw their 
weight against peace and ruined whatever small chains of agreement 
there might otherwise have been. Another abortive embassy was com- 
missioned early in 1336- In tliat year tilings went badly for Lewis In 
Germany. He failed to get possession of Tyrol The Habsburgs and 
the Wittelsbachs accused each other of foiling to give proper support 
to the common cause; and when John of Bohemia opened war and ravaged 
Austria, the Habsburgs mode peace, keeping Cariiithk and consenting 
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to leave Margaret: Maultasch in possess oil of Tyrol. It was after thi^ 
that Lewis sent Margrave William of .fiilich* who was married to a sister 
uf his wife, to negotiate a marriage alliance with Philip of Valois and to 
offer to Benedict XII the most humiliating of the concapamu mentioned 
above. The negotiations occupied the early months of 1337. They were 
impeded by the French * but broken off finally owing to the hectoring 
tone of the Pojse, who in Consistory likened Lewis to the dragon of the 
Apocalypse and asserted that the insincerity of his repentance was proved 
by his refusal to abandon the title of king. 

Lewis* policy since his return From Italy, despite the shrewdness and 
resource which he had shewn, hurl led to failure. Nothing had been added 
to the possessions of his family. He had alienated both the Luxemburg^ 
and the Hab&burgs. Ill his dealings with the Pope he hail a hasted himself 
to no purpose. Yet in a few months he was mom formidable to his enemies 
and more respected by his subjects than he had ever been Ijefore, He 
owed this sudden change of fortune, however, to a happy conjunction of 
circumstances rather than to any skill or insight of his own. 

War between England and France was on the point of breaking out, 
Edward III was seeking allies, and the Pope hail warned Philip that by 
repelling Lewis’ 1 attempt to conciliate France mid the Papacy he risked 
driving him into alliance with the English. Philip took no notice of the 
advice, but Benedict was right. Lewis knew that war with France would 
not be did iked by the Electors* w r ho regarded the chief protector of the 
Pope as an enemy of their rights* and he thought that Philip might be 
constrained by fear to change his attitude towards the dispute between 
the Empiie and the Papacy. A number of Lewis' vassals in the Netherlands 
and the Rhineland were already allied to Edward, and in July 1337 the 
Emperor followed their example, undertaking to supply 2000 men for 
service against France in consideration of a large sum of money. 

John of Bohemia had promised aid to France against both Edward and 
Lewis; Henry of Lower Bavaria took the same side; the 1 hdisbsirgs, 
reluctant to offend the Pope, remained friendly with the French* though 
at first they gave no military support to either cause. But there is no 
doubt that most Germans, while not disposed to take any active share in 
the war, approved of tlm Emperoria policy and liked to see him playing 
a part in international politics instead of intriguing with his own subjects 
in order to gain a few square miles of territory for his family. This feeling 
merged itself with a growing indignation excited by the Pope’s refusal to 
consider any terms offered by Lewis short of unconditional surrender. It 
was some of the cleigy who first gave public expression of the genera! 
sentiment. The Pope's nominee to the archbishopric of Mayence was now 
in undisputed pos^siou of the see, having come to an understanding 
with Baldwin of Treves. lie was on good terms with Lewis, and at his 
instance his suffragans and a number of other clergy, meeting at Spires, 
bcggtd the Emperor to make peace with the Pope* and when Lewis offered 
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The Declaration of Reuse 


to commit his cause to the German bishops concerned* they sent a mission 
to ask Benedict to shew him favour. About the same time, the Archbishop 
of Cologne dispatched envoys on a like errand; and a little later, at 
Lewis 1 request, a number of cathedral chapters and imperial cities wrote 
to Benedict setting forth their view of the true relation between the 
Papacy and the Empire- 

To the messenger from Spires the Pope returned a curt and insulting 
answer* He suggested, indeed* that the Electors should mediate; but it 
was probably at the instance of Lewis himself, acting tlirough the 
Archbishop of Mayenee 1 , that they resolved to intervene. The Pope’s 
conduct pointed to the conclusion that it was the settled policy of the 
Holy See to destroy the Empire and subject the German monarchy to 
itself, thus abrogating the rights of the Electors, On 15 July 1338 a 
conference was held at Lahnstein, and was attended by the three ecclesi¬ 
astical Electors* the Emperor’s son Lewis of Brandenburg, four other 
Wittelsbaeli princes (representing the vote attached to that family), and 
Rudolf of Saxe-Wittenberg. The Bohemian electorate was the only one 
not represented, It w^as unanimously resolved to uphold the German 
kingdom and the rights of the Electors against all person* whatsoever. 

Next day, at a meeting at Reuse on the opposite bank of the Rhine* 
the resolution was published in expanded form. The oath taken by those 
who subscribed to it was declared to be binding un the I r successors and 
to pledge their ow n loyalty to Lewis. It was proclaimed in uncompromising 
terms that whoso was elected King of the Romans by the Electors or a 
majority of them had no need of the approbation or confirmation of the 
Apostolic See before entering upon the administration of the Empire nr 
assuming the title of king, tier was he under any obligati on to seek recog¬ 
nition by the Pope. It belonged to the Pope to crown the Emperor-elect 
and so give him the right to bear the imperial title. But his corona¬ 
tion as Emperor m no way increased the authority which he possessed in 
virtue of his election. 

Early in August a Diet met at Frankfort. Its main business was to 
rati fy the H eel am I i on made at Reuse. I Ji w i s teem rated i n pu hi ic the eftbr I s 
he had made for peace with the Pope, ami recited the Lord > Prayer* the 
Avf^ and the Apostle** Creed in proof of his orthodoxy. The Diet gave 
its approval to two imperial ordinances. One, drafted by the Fmndsmn 
canonist Bcnogratia, gives a long demonstration of the illegality of the 
Pope’s pretensions regarding the Empire* forbids Lewia 1 subjects Lo take 
any notice of excommunications or interdicts announced by the Pope in 
support of such pretensions, and threatens with forfeiture of their imperial 
fief* all w ho disregard this decree. The second measure was the celebrated 
ordinance Licit htris . Although it is manifest from both Civil and Canon 
Law that in ancient times imperial power proceeded directly from the Son 

i For this view, see R. Moeller, vp, cU. ;>p. 114 Uhl, Unterswhumm 

aber die Potitik Erzbutehqfe Htwrith* III t^n Mainz (Arch, Htix, OtteL xv t ]), 
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of God, ond the Emperor is made true Emperor by the election of those 
to whom the choice pertains sad does not need the confirmation of anyone 
else, nevertheless sonic, blinded by avarice, ambition, and ignorance, assert 
that the imperial power and dignity come from the Pope and that no one 
is tmlv Emperor or king unless he hns been approved And crowned by 
him* Wherefore, to avert the discord occasioned by such pestiferous 
doctrines, the Emperor, with the consent of the Electors and other princes, 
declares that, according to ancient right and custom, after anyone is 
chosen as Emperor or king by the Electors or a majority of them, he is 
to be deemed and styled true King and Emperor of the Romans, and ought 
to be obeyed by all subjects of the Empire as possessing and lawfully 
exercising imperial jurisdiction and the plenitude of imperial power. 
All those who deny anything in this ordinance shall ipso Jfolo incur 
forfeiture of all their imperial fiefs and the privileges granted to them by 
Lewis or previous Emperors and shall be held guilty of high treason* 

The ordinance claims that thechoieoof the Electors is siiHicientauthority 
for the assumption of the im[wria) title* In this it goes beyond the 
declaration of Reuse, and it hns lieen argued that the Diet ran only have 
meant that after election tlie king was to be treated «s if he were Emperor. 
But the wording of the ordinance is perfectly dear 1 * and leaves no room 
for reasonable doubt that the princes deliberately treated the royal and 
the imperial power, the n-gnitut and the imperium, as one and the same 
thing, and denied to the Po[>e any share in the conferring of either 3 . In 
accordance with the ordinances, Lewis now commanded all clergy to 
perform the regular services of the Church on pain of outlawry—a measure 
which was widely enforced. He also forbade the reception and execution 
of papal letters except with the permission of the bishop of the diocese 
concerned. 

Hard upon the Diet ot Frankfort came the famous meeting of l,ewis 
and Edward III at Coblenz, when, with all the wealth of pomp and 
symbolism that marked the formal transaction of imperial business, Lew is 
appointed the English King imperial vicar, promulgated the laws enacted 
at Frankfort, and announced various measures for the promotion of the 
war against France. The occasion was graced by the presence of a multi¬ 
tude of princes and lords, who seem, at least for a time, to have felt 
something of the loyalty which they displayed. It was « brilliant climax 
to the astonishing events of the past few months. 

Many German writer- of modem times have regarded the declaration 
of Reuse, the ordinances of Frankfort, and the ceremonies at t’oblenz as 
evidence of a strong national feeling- The war with France, it is said, 
appealed to the animosity which most Germans felt towards that country, 

1 " Bit sola elections est verun rex et imiterator ttonianarum cenaaiidas et 

iLGEni iianil us. ” 

3 l or nrjrumuiits \u favour of l ht otla^r Lulerprertotioiij which Is ppefarml ny 
^vprtl eminent -wholfirBj hee H. Moeller, cih pp. 144 
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though some of the princes naturally fall under the suspicion of having 
been influenced by “English gold." There is, however* no good reason to 
believe that there waa any widespread hatred of France* except perhaps 
in the extreme west* where some of the princes were justifiably apprehensive 
about the designs of their resiles* neighbour. At all events* the proceedings 
at Reuse and Frankfort referred exclusively to the relation of the Empire 
to the Papacy. As the sequel shewed* if patriotic fervour influenced their 
course, it did not go very deep. The Electors, we may believe without 
injustice, were actuated mainly by concern fnr their threatened rights. 
The other princes* too, had no wish to admit the overlordship of so great 
a potentate as the Pope. As for the clergy who had pleaded fur Lewis* 
they were in a most perplexing position owing to the ilispntu between 
their spiritual and secular lards, and naturally were eager for an agreement* 
while recognising that Lewis had gone as far to meet die Pope inf could 
reasonably be expected. Had 1 *wix been fl man of imaginative ambition 
and forceful personality* he might indeed have turned the situation to the 
advantage of the German monarchy and people. Rut he was not equal to 
the opportunity. He was interested in the recent stirring event* only in 
so fur as they affected his chances of retaining Brandenburg and getting 
Tyrol or anything else that offered itself. Thus the rumblings of Hense 
and Frankfort produced nothing but smoke. 

At first, it is true* there seemed a prospect of important results. Lewis 
withdrew or modified nearly all the concessions he had offered to the 
Papacy* and Benedict* while outwardly unyielding, actually sent an agent 
to the Emperor to discover bis real inten lions. i n Germany * the Habsburgii 
allied with Edward III, and in 1389, after the death of Duke Utto*his 
brother Albert, sole survivor of the sons of King Albert I* joined Lewia 
in an attempt to coerce Henry of Lower Bavaria* who forthwith made 
peace. John of Bohemia, abandoned by his allies anil estranged from his 
son Charles (who was ruling Bohemi&b reconciled himself with Lewis and 
for the first time acknowledged him as overlord, having hitherto treated 
him merely a* an ally. He would not abandon his alliance with France* 
but went so far os to promise to -stand by the Empire if it were attacked 
by the Pope. 

Lewis was thus moat favourably situated for vigorous action whether 
against France or against the Pope, Unluckily for Germany his attention 
was diverted from large issues by the death of his cousin Henry of Low er 
Bavaria and his assumption* as next of kin* of the wardship of Henry's 
infant son. In the autumn of 1383, indeed, Lew’is of Brandenburg 
and Frederick of Meissen commanded an imperial contingent in 
Edward flFs futile invasion of the Gambresis; but tins was the full 
extent of the Emperor's participation in the war. Next year the battle 
of Shiys mode Philip of Valois anxious for peace: he asked the Emperor 
to mediate; and LewLft* jumping at. the opportunity* concluded a treaty 
with France in March 1841. Each party was confirmed in the enjoyment 
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of his ftctnsl possessions, the French being thus left in occupation of some 
pines of territory which til! lately liivtl been German. Edward ™ 
deprived of his vicariate, and Philip undertook to mediate between Lew is 
and the Pope. 

The English Kina; took his dismissal with nonchalance. The Pope 
refused to listen to Philip’s representations on the Emperors behalf. In 
Germany Lewis’ behaviour wo* angrily condemned, and he was widely 
accused of cowurdice» All hope of a national stand against the 1 upscy 
disappeared. The Electors felt that the Emperor had betrayed them, and 
the Archbishops of Maycnce and Treves hastened to conciliate Benedict, 
tawis was growing old and had perhaps lost some of his mental alertness. 
However that may be, his abaiidontncnt of the English alliance was 
undoubtedly one of the gravest mistakes he ever made. 

It was probably the fatal Tyrolese question that determined the 
Emperor's policy at this time. He wished to be free to take ml vantage 
of an opportunity to retrieve his former failure. Margaret Maultasch, a 
high-spirited and sensual woman, had for some time been on the worst 
of terms with her impotent husband, John Henry of Luxemburg, while 
Lhe Tyrolese nobles resented the strong rule which had been imposed on 
the country by his elder brother Charles. A conspiracy was formed to 
drive out John Henry, call ill Lewis of Brandenburg, and marry him to 
Margaret. The plot succeeded, and early in 13+2 the Emperor and his 
son visited Tyrol. Marsilio of Padua contended that Lewis' imperial 
authority empowered him to dissolve the marriage between Margaret and 
John Henry, but Lewis acted on the more moderate opinion of William 
of Ockham that the marriage, never having lieen consummated, was void. 
Even ho, Margurel and the younger Lewis were within the prohibited 
degrees; but no regard was paid to the lack of a papal dispensation 
which would not have been granted, the marriage was celebrated, 
and the Emperor enfeoffed his son, not merely with Tyrol, but also with 
Carinthia. 

These doings outraged German opinion, but reprisals on the part of 
the Luxemburg family were delayed by the death in April of l’ope 
Benedict XII, The new Pope, Clement VI, was already known as an 
enemy of Lewis, and John of Bohemia soon gained his ear. It behoved 
Clement, however, to walk warily, lest he should exasperate the Electors, 
and when, in April 1343, he intituled new proceedings against Lewis, 
he carefully limited himself to misdeeds committed since the beginning of 
the dispute in 1323 and laid special emphasis on the marriage of I^wis 
of Brandenburg and Margaret Maul butch. In face of the new attack, 
Lewis repeated the offers which he had made in 1337, but still refused to 
admit that the votes of the Electors required to be supplemented by papal 
recognition, Clement, who seems to have set his mind on the complete 
overthrow of Lewis, declared the terms inadequate. 

The Emperor unwisely reported the recent negotiations to the Electors. 

CUk IV, 
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The Papacy and Charles of Bohemia 


Some were probably genuinely concerned a t the ox tent of the proffered 
concessions. To others, notably Baldwin of Trirve*, now hand-in-glove with 
hh kinsmen, they were a useful instrument for compnssihg the Emperor's 
downfall. A Diet declared itself ready to supjmrt Die Electors in any 
measures which they might adopt to maintain the rights of the Empire. It 
was generally known that the deposition of Lewis was contemplated, for 
in the opinion of the more public-spirited Electors it was desirable to 
have a king w ho was under less temp bit ion to barter away the rights of 
his subjects, 

Ijewis was still formidable; his diplomacy surrounded Bohemia with a 
ring of enemies, and Philip of France feared a renewal of his alliance with 
England. Once again, however, his incorrigible lust for territory caused 
him to throw away his advantages. After the death of his childless 
brother-in-law* William Count of Holland^ which occurred in September 
1345, Lewis* not content with his wife’s inheritance of Hainault, bestowed 
on her Holland, Zeeland, and Friesland, shewing no regard fur the 
interests of her sisters, married respectively to Edward HI and the Mar¬ 
grave of Julich. His action was not illegal and does not seem to have lieen 
resented by the inhabitants of the regions concerned. But it freed Philip 
from the dread of a new league between the Empire and England* and it 
exacerbated the Luxemburg princes* who saw in it a threat to their 
western possessions. The Pope, himself concerned at reports of an im¬ 
pending invasion of Italy by Lewis and the King of Hungary, was easily 
persuaded to attempt a decisive blow. The Archbishop of Mayencc, who 
refused to consent to the deposition of the Emperor, was himself deposed 
from his see, and the dean, Gerioeh of Nassau, whom the Pope could trust, 
appointed in hi* stood, immediately afterwards, in April 1340, the Pop 
published a tremendous bull reciting Lhe recent misdeeds of the Emperor* 
repeating the sentence of forfeiture of all his goods, pronouncing his 
and grandson! ineligible for any ecclesiastical nr secular office, invoking 
him in a comprehensive curse which covered both time and eternity, 
and calling upon the Elector* to choose a ruler for the long-vacant 
Empire, 

Clement recognised that the Electors ivould not agree to the claims put 
forward by John XXII and still cherished by himself lie must therefore 
consent to the choice of a king who would give him whnt he wanted 
behind their backs* He had found hi* man in llmrles of Bohemia* who, 
thanks to the assiduous intrigue* of his father and himself, could count 
on a majority of the Electors In April 1346 Charles went to Avignon 
and signed the documents purchasing Clement’s consent to his election. 
He conceded practical It everything which Lewis had offered In his most 
conciliatory mood, approved of his condemnation as a heretic and sdiis* 
matk, guaranteed the Papacy in its temporal possessions, and promised to 
submit to papal arbitration all disputes between the Empire and France. 
On the crucial question of the confirmation of the election by the Fope, 
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Charles was willing to establish a precedent without admitting a principle. 
He promised in writing to seek papal recognition before he exercised 
any authority ill Italy, and he agreed verbally to await It before being 
crowned King of the Romans or acting in that capacity. 

Charles' conduct at this juncture hm had its apologists even among 
patriotic German historians, though they can say little in his defence 
except that he did not agree to everything the Pope demanded. What 
he had done was not k iiowii* and i t mattered li ttle what was suspected* 1 he 
Archbishop of Mayence was the Pope's creature. TTrc other ecclesiastical 
Electors and Duke Rudolf of Saxe-Wittenberg had been well paid. These 
three received without apparent resentment the Popes order to obey the 
summons of the Archbishop of Mayence, and. together with John of 
Bohemia, assembled at Ren sc—a cynical choice of place—at the beginning 
of July. The two Wittelshach Electors did not appear* and Charles was 
chosen unanimously- 

Very soon afterward* the new king and his father hastened to Prance iu 
response to a call for help from Philip VI, and a few weeks later John was 
slain at Civcy. Though blind for several yeans, he had to the end displayed 
his marvellous activity, both mental and physical, and if it is true that 
hia achievements were hardly proportionate to the energy expended in 
accomplishing them, it is also tiTie that at his death his bouse was stronger 
than at his accession, secure in Bohemia (thanks, it must be admitted, to 
his son), with it* averlordship recognised almost everywhere in Silesia, 
and with the prosjiect of still greater power in future, 

Charles' situation, how ever, was not cheering, lie swore to the promises 
made at Avignon, and having received Clement s recognition as king was 
crowned at Bonn by the Archbishop of Cologne, both Ah Ja-Chapelle 
and Cologne slanding by Lewis, The Electors did nothing to help him. 
The Pope's exhortations to the princes were ignored, He was popularly 
derided as a Ffqffttikmig. lie crept home to Prague, which he reached 
in January 1347. 

Lewis had viewed the plots against him with apparent indifference; but 
when the election of Charles had actually taken place, he suddenly dis¬ 
played the energy and ability of his best days. Nearly all the imperial 
cities were on the side of their constant patron; so were many of the 
princes; and thellabsburgs promised neutrality. An attempt by Charles 
to conquer Tyrol was defeated, and in South Germany and the Rhineland 
lewis' party gained some notable military successes. But in October the 
old Emperor died suddenly while hunting. 

Though Lewis cared little for the Empire or the German monarchy 
and missed an opportunity of adding to the power and prestige of boLh, 
he can hardly be said to have weakened either Indeed, his quarrel 
with the Pope and his expedition to Italy gave the idea of the Holy 
Roman Empire a prominence in men s thoughts which it hod not enjoyed 
for a long time* The most lasting result of his rule ill Germirny is to be 
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seen in Ihe increased power and Independence of the cities- In Bavaria 
he shewed hhmrtf a competent hut hardly a dj.stingiii.shcd administrator* 
There can be no doubt, however,Hint he would have accounted himself a 
successful man. During his reign Brandenburg, Tyrol, mid four Nether- 
itudish provinces had been added to the resources of the house of 
Wittclsbach. It was not his fault that the family proved unworthy of 
the great inheritance he left therm 



CHAPTER V 

GERMANY: CHARLES IV 

WtCEM he heard of the death of Lewis, Charles was on the point of 
invading Bavaria with a large army. The loss of the Emperor was fatal 
to the WitteLsbflch cause. Charles ravaged Bavaria, traversed Swabia, 
anil passed down the Rhine to May mice, returning to Bohemia at the 
beginning of 13W. The Wittdsbach prince held out, and a few' cities 
remained faithful to them. But nearly all the princes of South and 
Central Germany, and most of the cities, hod recognised Charles, and the 
north, which cared little who was king, acquiesced in his rule. Ilis success, 
however, cost him heavily in gifts and concessions of all kinds. 

Charles, now thirty-one years old, was not such a poor creature as the 
circumstances of his election might lead one to suppose. His boyhood 
had been mainly passed at the French court As a youth he hiul for a 
time represented his father in Italy. Thence he had gone to Bohemia, 
where he became very popular and ruled with conspicuous wisdom and 
success. He hail already, as the previous chapter shewed, taken a 
prominent part an the politics of Germany* He could speak mid write 
Latin, French, German, Cacch T and Italian with equal facility. He was 
thoroughly well versed in the arts of international diplomacy and the 
conditions under which it must be carried on. Few princes of that age 
had strong national prejudices, but Charles was conspicuously free from 
them. 

Charles was not handsome. He had proved his courage and prowess 
in both real anti mimic warfare, but bis health was poor and he did not 
:>lucre his fathers love of lighting. He was simple in his tastes, and after 
a precocious scattering of wild oats* was austere in his private life* For a 
medieval king he was well educated„ with a special interest in theology 
and jurisprudence* He w r rotean Autobiography of his early life, a treatise 
on Christian ethics, and a life of St Weiiceslns, and his letters were much 
admired by learned con temporaries 1 * 

Charles was a careful administrator, a great advocate of order and 
system t and under him the chanceries of the Empire and the % r arioLis 
parts of his territories were conducted with great efficiency, and many 
improvements in their organisation and routine introduced. Finance 
claimed much of his attention, and he gained a reputation for avarice. 
But if he was somewhat greedy after money, he wos willing to spend it 
lavishly in pursuit of his political ends. 

1 It is likely that he &1=«J wrote a Mirror for Frincet^a luuidbock of political 
maxims; but the authorship of this work is disputed, In any case, It shews small 
originality. 
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According to the standard of his age* Charles was a very religious man. 
He was devoted to the Church and punctilious in attendance at her 
services. His piety indeed merged into childish credulity and morbid 
superstition. He was an indefatigable and guileless collector of relies* of 
which he possessed an amazing variety. Future events* he believed* were 
frequently revealed to him in dreams. 

Charles left behind him a high reputation as a diplomatist* and at 
various critical junctures he certainly shewed much political judgment 
and address. Too often* however* he got out of a difficulty by buying 
off opposition without trying to overcome it* and in bis eyes the authority 
and resources of the Empire were merely useful to bargain with. The 
tendency of modem historians has been to whitewash Charles ; but when 
vindication* of his treatment of Germany are scrutinised, they seldom 
amount Lu more than a demonstration that he might have done more 
harm than he did. Maximilian I described him as the itio-st pestilent 
pest that ever afflicted Germany* and if this is an exaggeration* there is 
much truth in the famous epigram in which the same Emperor called 
Charles arch'father of Bohemia, arch-stepfather of the Empire," 1 

Like Lewis, Charles regarded the advancement of the interests of his 
house ns his main object* and, like Lewis, Iso had to liegin his rcign by 
quelling those who denied his title to the crown. He had* however* to 
encounter less powerful opposition than had confronted hb processor. 
Still* even hud the Wittcbbach princes been wholly without allies, their 
extensive lands would have made them formidable enemies. Lew is left 
six son*, three of whom were of mature age—Lewis of Brandenburg, 
Stephen, and a second Lewi.*, commonly called the Homan, apparently 
because lie was bom soon after his father's return from Italy. 11 ad they 
known their own minds they might have given Charles much trouble. 
They could count on the support of the Wittelsbachs of the Palatinate* 
the Duke of Saae-Lmieiiburg (who claimed the electoral vote of Saxony)* 
and Henry* the deposed Archbishop of Maycnee, wbo slill held the 
temporalities of the see, But instead of promptly electing a German prince 
in opposition to Charles* they delayed till January 1343, and then offered 
the crown to Edward 10 of England. Charles* however* promised to 
allow fab subjects to enlist in Edward's service against France, and his 
envoy hat! little difficulty in persuading the English king to decline the 
invitation. Then the Wittebbacb brothers turned to their brother-in* 
law Frederick of Meissen, but Charles bought him off without much 
trouble. 

Meanwhile luck had offered Charles an opportunity for embarrassing 
the Wittdsbachs without involving himself in costly mid hazardous 
military undertakings. In 1343 there appeared an old man who claimed 
to be the Ascamau Margrave Waldemar of Brandenburg, supposed 
to have been in his grave for nearly thirty years, Hb story was that* 
being troubled in conscience because he and his wife were within the 
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prohibited degrees, he had put about report* of hh death- procured a 
corpse which was passed off as hi* awn, tout retired to the Holy Land* 
where he hud since led an obscure existence, lie was doubtless on im¬ 
postor, but he hud been well drilled in his part—by whom has never been 
discovered—and was evidently a plausible fellow* Many people sincerely 
believed in him; he was recognised by \V aldemars kinsmen, the ruling 
family of Anhalt; and all enemies of the Margrave I^ewis lent a credulous 
ear to his tale- On entering Brandenburg he was welcomed almost every¬ 
where., Charles, having instituted an official enquiry by Rudolf of Sase- 
Wittenberg mid others who had known VVoldemar personally, professed 
himself convinced by their verdict, and bestowed the Mark on the old 
man, who in his gratitude agreed that Charles might take possession of 
Lower Lusatia, a strong indication that he was not the real WaJdemar. 

The Wittdsbachs, now in dire straits, still lacked a candidate for the 
crown, and in their desperation the Electors of the party on 30 Jamuiry 1349 
chose Gunther of Schwaraburg, a brave but impecunious Thuringian count, 
who received acknowledgment only at Frankfort and in its immediate 
neighbourhood- Charles went with an army to the Rhine, bought a 
number of princes and cities, detached the Count Palatine from his kins¬ 
men by proposing tea marry his daughter, and after a little trivial fighting 
forced Gunther and his friends to accept the treaties of Eltville, which 
virtually ended the conflict for the crown- Charles treated his enemies 
with singular forbearance, Henry of Mnyence, in defiance of the Pope, 
was allowed to retain his temporalities. The WltteUbach family were 
confirmed in the possession of all their lands and rights, and the elder 
Lewis was expressly recognisc-d as lord not only of Tyrol but also of 
Carinthhu Charles further promised to give no more aid to the alleged 
Waldemar t and to use his good ollsees with the Pope to obtain the re¬ 
moval uf the excommunication under which the Wittelsliadis ill lay* 
Gunther was consoled with cities and revenues in pledge, but died very 
soon afterwards. On the conclusion of the treaties, He nr}- of May once, the 
Count Palatine* and Lewis of Brandenburg announced that they now gave 
their votes tu Charles, who, to render his title unassailable, had himself 
ceremonially placed on the altar of Kt Bartholomew’s at Frankfort, and 
whs crow ned at Aix-k-Chapelle by the Archbishop of Treves. 

Lewis of BnuiLlenburg* allying himself with Denmark, next bepui a 
vigorous attack on the pseudo-Waldcinor. 'Hie princes who had previously 
recognised him now diseoveml timely reasons for doubt, and when he 
failed to answer a summons to prove his case l*efore an assembly of 
princes and lords at Nuremberg, judgment was given against him* Charles 
renounced Lower Lusatiu, and formally bestowed on tins three Wittekboch 
brothers Brandenburg, Lnsatia* and the rigid to the electoral vote. It 
was several years before the opposition in the Mark was finally broken down, 
but in 1355 the A&canian Counts of Anhalt, the most obstinate foes of 
the Wittelsbsichs, made peace in consideration of an indemnity. They 
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Conciliation in Germany 


continued to hold the $ai-dimnt Waldemar in honour, and when he died 
buiied him Among thdr ancestors nt Dessau, 

Meanwhile, from 1348 to 1&51, Germany hod shared with most other 
parts of Europe the calamities which attended the Black Death, Its 
approach from the east had occasioned a great persecution of the Jews, 
instigated in part by the Flagellants, a characteristic product of the 
fear which the im pend ] tig catastrophe excited. The experiences of Germ any 
under the pestilence did not differ in any notable particular from those of 
Other countries, but it is worthy of remark that one or two regions, such as 
Bohemia and Eastern Franconia* enjoyed almost complete immunity. 
After the peace of Elbille, Charles set his mind on going to Italy 
to receive the imperial crown. He soon found that there were serious 
obstacles in the way. Clement VI w L ns annoyed because Charles, though 
always deferential to the Holy See and devoted to the Church, hud shewn 
an independent disposition in politics, having indeed encouraged the 
rebellious Henry' of May cnee and made peace with the contumacious 
WitteLslmehs, Coi \ rc*jli cntly, when Charles raised the question of a visit 
to Home, Clement refused his ooincut, and it was nut until tie was 
succeeded by Innocent VI that cordial relation > between Charles and the 
Papacy were restored It was also necessary to compose discord in Germany 
before Charles could safely leave the country. Despite the treaty of El tville, 
the sons of l^cwi* the Bavarian still nourished n grudge agaimt him, and 
only the intervention of Albert of Ilnhsburg prevented a renewal of civil 
wiir when in 1354 Charles pronounced that the electoral vote hitherto 
shared by Bavaria and the Rhenish Palatinate wo* in future to he 
exercised by the Palatinate only. In return, Charles tried bo avert strife 
between Albert and the growing Swis* Confederation, and, when war 
nevertheless broke out, lent him military aid in his attack on Zurich, In 
13® lie had begun a long progress through Germany with the object of 
establishing universal pace before his departure for Italy. Wherever lie 
went he established landjHtdcn, He placated the Swabian cities, which 
eyed him with special suspicion, by giving them permission to defend them- 
unitedly if thdr rights were attacked. He went as far m Meta, 
where no German king Imd been since the days of the Hohenstnufen, and, 
having banded over Luxemburg to his younger brother Wertceslas, evidently 
felt that Germany might l>e safely left. The course of his journey was 
marked by a trail of gifts, franchises, and royal prerogatives, which he 
had scattered abroad to purchase a period of quiet. 

If Charles cared little for Germany, he set even less store on Italy. He 
had shewm small interest when Kieiizu went to league for tlie express 
purpose of persuading hub to go to Rome; indeed he had imprisoned the 
demagogue and handed him over to the Pope, A letter from Petrarch 
with a similar invitation met with more politeness but no practical 
response. To Charles Italy was probably not worth the quarrel with the 
Pope that would certainly follow any attempt tu assert his authority there. 
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Imperial and German constitutions 

Still t there vro* some revenue to lie got out uf the cities of J*tnuhafdy and 
Tuscany* mid the title of Emperor carried with it a certain prestige. 

In September 1554 Charles left Nuremberg with a small escort* and, 
riding quickly through Sakburgto Udine* achieved his object of arriving 
on Italian soil unexpectedly. The details of his doings in Italy do not 
concern us here. He scnipulously observed the promises regarding Italy 
which he made at Avignon before bis election as king. He was crowned 
Emperor at Rome by Cardinal Peter of Ostia, papal legate, on Easter 
Sunday 1355, entering and leaving the city that same day. Then he 
hurried back to Germany, towards the end of the journey riding even at 
night He had raised considerable sums of money from the Italian 
cities, but had made himself a laughing-stock to the people. Lewis the 
Bavarian had stirred up indignation and hostility but never ridicule. 

On his return, diaries resumed hi * efforts to establish peace in Germany. 
Neither the German kingdom nor the Holy Roman Empire possess! 
what can. properly be termed a constitution. There were traditions, there 
were also imperial laws on miscellaneous subject** These, however, were 
little known* for the royal and imperial records were not only imperfectly 
preserved but w'ere scattered in various places, while the imperial enact- 
merits cited in the writings of jurist* were so overlaid with globes that 
it wus hard to tell what was law* and what was comment. Advocates uf 
the Empire* rights cited natural law, Aristotle, Scripture, the Fathers, 
the Civil Ijiw, the facts of Roman History, or* like Mansilio, founded 
their case on some general political principle, hut rarely appealed to any 
legislation or precedent* subsequent to the time of Charles tlie Great. 
Their argument* and theories consequently were of little practical value 
to fourteenth-century Germany, a collection of virtually independent 
principalities and city-states. There was, it was true, no desire among 
Germ aria to abolish the office of king or of Emperor, for nn one or other 
were hosed the powers and privileges enjoyed by the princes and the 
cities. But the Crown was fast becoming a legal fiction. Its authority, 
still theoretically great despite the lavish alienation of royal aiul imperial 
prerogatives by recent Emperors, was in practice commonly ignored* 
The German king was invested with supreme legislative authority 
over all his subject*; hut the laws which he promulgated, w r ilh or 
without the concurrence of the Diet, were not much more than pious 
exhortations* for he had no means of enforcing them* The same might 
he said of judicial sentences of the royal court* to wiiidi appeals were still 
sonic time* brought and dispute*between prince*submitted; the execution 
of the sentence, indeed, was generally left to the successful party, llu* 
lock of administrative power waa mainly due to hick of money. The 
royal domain*, which had belonged tu the Crown whoever might wear it, 
had l>een last during the reign of Frederick II and the Great Interregnum, 
and notwithstanding the effort* of later kings few had been recovered. 
The revenues still at the disposal of the Crow n were scanty and uncertain. 
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Charles and the Electors 


The dues of the imperial cities made up a large part of the royal income, 
but were hard to collect without the good will of the contributors—a. 
consideration which explains the remarkable favour displayed towards 
them by Lewis the Bavarian and other kings of the later Middle Ages. 
A certain amount was yielded by tolls, mines, the royal mint, and the 
Jews; but the kings can hardly be blamed for frequently succumbing to 
the temptation to gain some political end by the otienation or pawning 
of such insubstantial and unreliable resources* It is the poverty of the 
Crown which offers the best justification for the neglect by Lewis and 
Charles of their royal rights and for their absorption in the concerns of 
their families, 

Charles IV had an orderly mind. For the Empire, as we have seen, 
he cared little* and indeed openly stated his opinion that it was an 
anachronism. The German crown, however, was an asset of some value, 
particularly because it carried with it the right to dispose of vacant 
fiefs. But facts must ho recognised: it was idle to suppose that the Crown 
could aspire to attain ill Germany the position it held in France. After 
all, the situation of the Luxemburg family was pleasant enough. Charles 
possessed in Bohemia a prosperous and compart realm of his own, and, 
having as yet no son, he had not the same motive as his predecessor to 
plot and scheme for the increase of his familyV possessions. Could not 
existing conditions he stabilised? Could not" further disintegration be 
prevented, mid occasions for civil strife diminished? Was it possible to 
find a powerful body or dfb« of Germans who were satisfied or might 
easily be mode satisfied with things as they were t and who would be in¬ 
terested to prevent change and disorder? Nothing could lie hoped for 
from the Diet. Once it assembled, indeed, the king had great influence 
upon it but the nobles attended reluctantly and irregularly* and at Inst 
it was a hotly of very divergent mterewU. On the other hand, the Elector 
had of late manifested a growing corporate spirit. They were a small 
manageable body and shared in common certain dominating ideas and 
ambitions. Everything pointed to them ns the natural upholders of peace 
and older in Germany. Their number, functions, and duties most he 
defined; the powers they enjoyed in practice must be granted full recog¬ 
nition in law, Thus they might be ranged on the side of conservatism. 

Of the existing Elector* none was likely to raise factious op|HJsitioi] 
to Charles 1 plan*. Henry of Mayenee was dead; GcrJjueh* now in un¬ 
challenged enjoyment of the see, was not a man of strong character. In 
135* Baldwin of Treves, who hail held the archbishopric for forty seven 
years, also dltd; his mccena^ Bohcrmmd of SaarbrUcken, was an elderly 
man of no great account and on good terms with the Emperor. William 
of Gennep, Archbishop uf Cologne, a prelate of ability, was likew ise well 
disjiosed towards Charles, and so was Hupert, Count Palatine of the 
lthilie. The chief causes of anxiety were the sous of Lewis the Bavarian 
and the rival claimant* to the Saxon vote. It was essential to define 
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precisely to whom the electoral vote belonged. In the days of Lewis, it 
had been agreed among the Wittekb&chs that their right should be 
exercised alternately by the Fidattnate branch and the Bavarian branch* 
This arrangement did not commend itself to the Emperor, partly 
because it was generally taken for granted that the number of Electors 
must be strictly limited to the mystic seven, and partly because if the 
scheme was followed, the Bavarian WUtcbhaehs T being in po^exdoii of 
Brandenburg, would have two votes at the next election, Charles there- 
fore, as has Ijeen mentioned, declared that the Count Palatine had the 
exclusive right to the original Wittebbach vote. Luckily, Lewis the 
Roman and his brother Otto, joint-miens of Brandenburg* were at this 
moment friendly to the Emperor* and though other members of the 
family protested* they were at variance among themselves and could be 
safely disregarded. 

The Aac&nian ducal house of Saxony bad for long been split into the 
two hostile lines of Wittenberg and I juienbuig. The latter sprang from 
an elder brother, but was inferior to the former m territory, and its lands, 
moreover, bad undergone subdivision. The Wittenberg line liad con¬ 
sistently exercised its vote since the reign of Kudu If of Ilabsburg, and 
its bead* Duke Rudolf* hud voted for Charles in EJ-Kj + After weighing 
these considerations Charles gave Iris decision ill favour of Saxe-Witten¬ 
berg. Duke Rudolf in return and for other compensation renouncing a 
troublesome claim to Brandenburg which might at any moment have 
caused war between Into and the house of Witte] shack 

< "burles was thus fairly sure of 1 1 is grotmt I w 3 ion in the wi liter of 1355- 5f> 
he met at Nuremberg a Diet* to which he hud summoned an unusually 
targe number of princes. His decisions on the doubtful points just 
mentioned were approved by the undisputed Elector*. He announced 
his intention uf creating a new- and good currency* of reducing tolls and 
providing for the maintenance of peace on rivers and highways* and of 
i n troL tuning new regulations for the conduct of royal elections, w itli u view 
to reducing occasions of strife. He promulgated laws on the first two 
topics, but they were not of special account. The measure about elections, 
however, w?is uf the highest moment, ft w as supplemented by several 
clause;- published at a Diet held at Metz in December 1356, and the whole 
document is commonly known a$ the Golden Bull. This title was popularly 
given to it at an early date—why, is not clear, for the golden capsule 
impressed w ith the imperial seal was no peculiarity of the document but 
would Ik? appended to any other emanating from the imperial chancery 
if the recipient was willing to pay Ibr it. 

The Golden Bull opens with a verbose and pompous preamble on the 
evils of discord, the purpose of the law being described t&s the cherishing 
of unity among the Electors, the securing of unanimous elections, and the 
avoidance of strife in general. 

Much space U then devoted to the preliminaries of an election. All 
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The Golden Bull; its terms 


subjects of the Empire Are to facilitate the passage of Electors to the 
place of meeting. And to each Elector are allotted certain princes, lords, 
and cities who din 11 Ijo bound, if required, to furnish him with an adequate 
escort while he is passing through their territories. To avoid long 
vacancies of the throne, it i* laid down that within one month after the 
death of on Emperor has been made known, the Archbishop of M&yence 
dud! communicate the news to his fellow-Electors and summon them to 
choose a successor within three months, the election to be held at Frank¬ 
fort- oii-Main. Precautions against violence at ejections are prescribed. 
No Elector may bring with him. more than 200 mounted followers, of 
whom only fifty are to be turned men. Those who absent themselves and 
omit to send proxies shall forfeit their votes for the election concerned. 
The citizens of Frankfort, while the election is in progress, shall admit 
to the city no one except Electors and their attendants. 

The clauses dealing with the election itself are leas elaborate. On the 
day after the Electors have assembled, they shall hear a mass of the Holy 
Ghost in St Bartholomew's Church, and each shall then swear that he 
will direct his full discretion and wisdom to the choice of one suitable 
to be King of the Homans and future Emperor, and that he will give 
his vote without any payment or reward or promise of such. The Electors 
shall not disperse until they have chosen someone, and if they fail to do 
so within thirty days they shall thenceforward be fed on bread and water. 
A majority vote shall constitute u valid election, which shall he deemed 
unanimous 1 . The king-elect shall immediately confirm all the right* and 
dignities of the Electors, 


A numlier of clauses deal with questions of the precedence to be en¬ 
joyed by the Electors in relation to one another and to other princes, and 
to the duties which each has to perform on formal or ceremonial occasions. 
An important clause lay s down that during an interregnum the Empire 
shall be administered, under certain limitations, by the Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, save that, where Saxon law k followed, this function shall !*- per 
formed by the Duke of Saxony. In the case of lav Electors, it is declared 
the right to vote shall descend according to the rules nf primogeniture and 
shall be heritable only by and through males. The principalities to which 
an electoral vote is attached are declared to be indivisible, and the vote 
to he inseparable from them. An electoral principality falling vacant shall 
be disposed of by the Emperor according to established custom saving to 
the people of Bohemia the right to elect their ting. The Elector* shall 
have toil right to all mines of metals or salt in their knife, and to the taxes 
payable by Jews for protection. They may coin and circulate gold and 
sdver money. No subject of on Elector may sue or be sued on appeal or 
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otherwise, in any court outside his territories. Conspiracy against the life 
of an Elector is proclaimed high treason* and the children and accomplices 
of the plotters are to be visited with total or partial disinheritance. It is 
asserted to be desirable that the Elector* should meet together more 
frequently than has been customary, in order to treat of the affairs 
of the Empire and the world. It is therefore ordained* on their advice, 
that they shall assemble four weeks after every Easter in some city of the 
Empire^ this arrangement is to lust, however* only as long as both 
Emperor and Electors approve*. It is highly characteristic of Charles that 
he inserted an injunction that the sons of Electors should be taught Italian 
and Czech. 

The Bull* furthermore* forbids the formation of conspiracies or leagues 
between the cities or subjects of the Empire* except such as have lieeu 
established for the maintenance of public peace. Cities are not to receive 
P/idittfiirgcr^ and civic privileges are to be enjoyed by none but bonajide 
residents. On the whole the document is dignified and impressive in tone* 
but there la one pitiable clause which lays down that challenges to private 
war shall not be valid unless notice be given three days before the opening 
of hostilities, while all M unjust” war* rapine, and robbery are sternly pro¬ 
hibited. 

Hie Golden Bull was a measure of immense importance* which in 
the sixteenth century became recognised as a fundamental law of the 
Empire. To say with Bryce that Charles S4 legalised anarchy and called 
it a constitution^ i* brilliant but not history. There was no more 
anarchy in Germany after the Golden Bull than before* and if the 
Golden Bull did recognise the legality of private war within certain 
limits, it wits the limits and not the legality that would seem remarkable 
to contemporaries. What Charles did was to acknowledge publicly the 
futility uf pretending to revive the Roman Empire or even to maintain a 
strong centralised monarchy. The Golden Bull was an essay in Rfalpolttik. 
It w-its based on the assumption that Germany had ceased to be a unitary 
State, and it sought to make of the Electors a kind of Concert of Germany* 
whose business and interest it would be to preserve the .vtatw quo and 
compose the quarrels of other princes. Of tills body the Emperor was to 
be the president and mouthpiece; but so great was the independence as¬ 
cribed to the Electors in the Golden Bull that they were now in law as in 
fact rather his allies than Siis. subjects* The plan of holding annual con¬ 
ferences* however* at once broke down* and it soon became evident that 
the Electors were still as restless and rebellious as other princes. One 
principal merit of the Bull was that it retarded the disintegration of the 
German principalities* which hod been proceeding at a bewildering rate* 
It was not merely that electoral principalities were henceforth indivisible, 
lust other princes gradually saw that* unless the subdivision of their estates 
was cheeked* their families would soon be of no account in comparison 
with the Electors. The Bull lias earned much praise because from beginning 
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limit*!f Duke of Austria 


to end there fa no mention of the Pope. But though the need of 
pupal confirmation of an elected king fa nowhere admitted* it fa nowhere 
repudiated, and there is nothing ill the document which precludes iL 
The claim of the Papacy to the administration of the Empire during a 
vacancy fa indeed implicitly rejected, hut on the rights of the King of the 
Romans the Golden Bull is far less definite than the Declaration uf Hcnsc 
and the ordinance IJctt haruK 

Thu Diet of Meta, at which the Golden Bull was published in its com¬ 
plete form, was a brilliant assembly. John of France had lately begged 
Charles for help against the English * and the Emperor bid demanded the 
restoration of Verdun, Qunbm, and V ienne* and called upon John's eldest 
son* who had inherited Dauphin £ in 1340* to do homage for this fief of 
the Empire. Before the Diet took place, the battle uf Poitiers had been 
fought; King John was a prisoner* and the dauphin came to implore aid. 
The Pope had scut Cardinal Talleyrand de Pcrigurd and the Abbot of 
Cl tiny to justify his recent demand of three tenths from the German 
clergy—an imposition which had aroused a storm of protest. The French 
prince llaving done homage* Charles formally enfeoffed him with the 
Dauphinate* and appointed him imperial vicar w ithin its bounds, receiving 
in return rich presents and the promise of much money. For the relief of 
France, however, he did nothing, merely renewing an existing treaty with 
that country which contained mdy vague promises of mutual support. 
As for the Pope, Charles* after consulting the German bishops, offered 
him a sum much smaller than the yield of the taxes he had wished to 
levy, and with this Innocent wo# fain to be content. The Diet of Met/., 
which wo$ accompanied by magnificent festivities* made a great impres¬ 
sion on contemporaries and certainly Charles appeared to butter advan¬ 
tage on this occasion than he usually did when acting in his imperial 
capacity. 

Charles* however, was soon enmeshed once more in the petty politics of 
Germany. It was in his favour that the Wittekbctcb brothers were losing 
ground through their incompetence, while in Holland the differences be¬ 
tween Lewis the Bavarian^ widow and her son William hod expanded 
into a war out of which was to grow the desolating feud of the w 1 locks ^ 
and the ^Kabbcljawa^ But a new danger to the Einjieror appeared from 
among the Habeburgs. In 1858 occurred the death of Duke Albert of 
Austria, who* though u cripple for many years, had directed the affairs of 
his house with great skill, shewing a moderate and statesmanlike temper. 
But hits son and heir, Itudolf—a handsome mid. conceited young man, 
nineteen years old, and married to one of Charles' daughters—had ex¬ 
travagant ambitions for the aggrandisement of Austria. It galled him 
that the Ilabsburgs did not belong to the sacrosanct aristocracy created 

* There has hetu much controv^gj among modem scholars a* to the tgst, 
griffin* fineanieg, and purpose of the Golden UutL £ee Zttimcr* Dir Butte 
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by the Golden Bull, and lie resolved to assert for his family u position to 
which not even an Elector could lay claim. He accordingly caused, to be 
forged five documents purporting to emanate from earlier Emperors, one 
being ostensibly a confirmation by Henry' IV of edicts issued in favour 
of Austria by Julius Caesar and Nero. The object was to prove that 
Austria was independent of the Empire and that the Habsburg lands were 
indivisible. The fraud was not badly executed, but Charles’ 1 suspicions 
were apparently aroused by Julius Caesar and Nero, and he referred the 
documents to his friend Petrarch, who decisively condemned them. Rudolf, 
however, was but little abashed; and though when laid before the Diet 
his claims were rejected out of hand, lie assumed a number of high- 
sounding titles on the strength of them, sought allies, and repulsed 
diaries” characteristic efforts to- placate him. The Emperor in fact had 
reluctantly to make w ar on the Count of Wurteniberg, who took up arms 
for Rudolf, On the defeat of his supporter, however, Rudolf gave in and 
received Charles' pardon. 

Soon afterwards the political outlook of Germany underwent a sudden 
change. In 1154)1 diaries' third wife bore him u son, the future King 
Wcneesiofl. This disappointed the hope cherished by Rudolf that on the 
death of his father-in-law he would succeed to the Luxemburg lands and 
the German Crown. His hostility to the Emperor consequently revived. 
Charles, on his part, liod now a new incentive for increasing Ids power, 
and from this time hU policy in Germany was less conciliatory mid con¬ 
servative than it had hitherto been. 

In the same year died Lewis, the tilde*t of the Wittebbach brothers* to 
be Followed sixteen months later by bi> son and heir Mcinhord, who had 
married a sister of Rudolf of llahsburg. MeinhanTs mother, Margaret 
Maulhtsch, banded over Tyrol to Rudolf and retired to Vienna, where 
she died some years later. She left an unsavoury reputation for profligacy 
and ferocity* Both her husband and her son were believed to have been 
poisoned by her, but the unexpected death* of prominent people were 
always ascribed to poison in the fourteenth century, and there seems to 
be no specific evidence of Margarets guilt or indeed any reason why she 
should have murdered either Lewis or Mcinhord. 

The surviving Wrttelsbftcha protested against MargareCs action in sur¬ 
rendering Tyrol, but their mutual jealousies were fatal to the family 
fortune*. In 1-Kid Stephen, breaking on agreement, laid hands on Upper 
Bavaria, whereupon, to spite him, Lewis the Roman and Otto, the joint- 
ruler* of Brandenburg and Lusntio, announced that* should they both die 
without nude issue, these lands were to fall to the house of Luxemburg. 
Roth princes were young, and it seemed unlikely that the condition 
would lie fulfilled; but Charles took their offer seriously, entered Rranden- 
butg with an army, and by cajolery and threats induced the Estates to do 
him homage. 

Charles might have second Tyrol for his house a* well, but Stephen of 
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WitLelshtieh vai tlying to win it by force, and the Emperor apparently 
did nut think it worth lighting for. Instead, be used it to buy the 
friendship of Rudolf, who Imd lately formed 11 threatening alliance with 
Hungary and Poland. The bargain plotted Rudolf, and in February 1364 
peace between the Luxemburgs, the Habsburga, and Hungary was con¬ 
cluded at Briinn. The terms were of great moment For the future of 
Germany and indeed of Europe, It was agreed that on the failure of heirs, 
male and female, of Charles and his brother Wenceslas, all their lands 
should pass to the Habsburg*; while should descendants of Rudolf, his 
brothers and sister, and the royal house of Hungary be lacking, the 
Hahsburg lands should gu to the house of Luxemburg. Tyrol was formally 
granted to the Ilabsburgs, who held it, save for one brief interval* till 1918. 
After some years the Wittelshachs renounced their pretensions to it for an 
indemnity and some territorial compensation- Rudolf did not enjoy his 
acquisition long, for in 1365 lie died + He represents a type which 
appeared from time to time in the Habubuig family; but the resemblance 
often traced between him and the Emperor Joseph II is fanciful. He was 
succeeded by two brothers, both under age, and the Habsburgs were con¬ 
sequently dependent on Charles for the rest of his reign. 

For some years after the treaty of Briinn Charles 1 attention was largely 
given to ecclesiastical affairs. He had usually been on good terms with the 
German clergy, and had issued decrees safeguarding their privilege* against 
encroachments by secular authorities. With Innocent VI, however, his 
relations had not always been happy* He had, as we have seen, given a 
passive support to the German clergy in their resistance to the Pope's 
exorbitant demands for money, and he had urged on Innocent the need 
for reform in the German Church, hinting broadly that unless abuses were 
checked the secular princes would seize the Church's temporal! tie*. His 
reforming zeal, however, wus not very deep, and when the Pope abandoned 
his opposition to the Golden Bull and shewed a conciliatory spirit on other 
questions at issue, Charles at once became ready to meet Ids wishes hall 
way. 

On Innocent** death in 1 36*2 he was succeeded by Urban V* who was 
eager to organise a crusade against the Turk*, and for that reason and for 
fear of the Free Companies could not afford to quarrel with the Enjperor. 
For his part, Cliarles was uneasy about Italy. Lewis of Hungary, whose 
interests clashed with his own at many points in Central Europe, was 
trying to make good a claim to Naples, and if he should succeed would 
become a very gravy danger to the house of Luxemburg. Charles was 
therefore anxious to visit Italy mid to persuade the Fope to return thither. 
Once the Emperor ceased to value his Italian crown, it was to his interest 
that the Pope should reside in Rome, removed from French domination, 
and in a position to frustrate the designs of princes whose establish¬ 
ment in Italy might result in trouble for the Emperor elsewhere. Urban 
himself was not ill-disposed to Charles’ suggestions; opposition to them 
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came chiefly from the cardinals, though their affection for Avignon had, 
been considerably cooled by the Free Companies. 

In 1365 the Emperor visited Avignon, where his enthusiastic and 
ostentatious devotion to the Church caused sonic amusement He promised 
to promote a crusade in which the Free Companies were to be employed, 
and agreed to let them pass through Germany. The first consequence 
was that a united force of the companies broke into Alsace, murdering 
and ravishing up to the gates of Strasbourg. Charles, who was believed 
to lmve invited I hem, had to assemble a great army* which indeed forced 
them to withdraw, but inflicted on the Alsatians nearly as much harm as 
they. Fortunately for Germany, the Black Princes expedition to Spain 
tempted the mercenaries to other fields, and enabled Charles to evade his 
obligations to the Pope. As for the return of the Papacy to Borne, Urlian 
shewed himself favourable to the project, and in fact proved better than 
his promises. 

During his visit to the Pope, Charles tried to restore the almost 
vanished prestige of the Empire in the kingdom of Burgundy by having 
himself crowned at Arles. No one had received the Burgundian crow n 
■since Frederick Barlmrossa; no one was to receive it after Charles. The 
coronation had only a ceremonial interest, though some modem German 
historians have written as if it indicated a real revival of imperial 
authority in the old Burgundian kingdom. As a matter of fact, French 
influence remained in the ascendant from one end of it to the other. To 
do him justice, Charles seems to have had no illusions about Burgundy, 
and after he bad by diplomatic means tried to uphold a precarious 
influence there, he apparently lost heart* and one of his last acts was to 
bestow on the dauphin for life the imperial vicariate for the whole king¬ 
dom except the Savoyard lands, 

Charles was now anxious to lead an expedition to Italy to prepare the 
way for the Pope. The princes, who had no intention of taking part in 
such am enterprise, were ready enough to approve; but the clergy, on 
whom Charles relied for money, and the cities, to whom he looked for 
men, responded to lib demands reluctantly and sometimes flatly refused 
them. Times were bad in Germany, and a return of the Black Death* 
together w r ith pestilence among cattle and disease among crops, made 13G7 
a year long remembered with horror. Thus, though Charles managed in 
the end to raise a sufficient force, he could not set out until Urban was 
already in Rome. Hb expedition did no good to his power or repute. 
His military operations against the Visconti failed; his subservience to 
the Pope while in Rome mode him foolish in the eyes of the Romans; 
Urban, annoyed at not receiving more help from him, turned to his arch¬ 
enemy the King of Hungary; and though certain Italian cities paid him 
large sums of money in return for privileges or in hope of his speedy 
departure, this was but poor compensation for the general ill-success of 
the undertaking. Charles returned to Germany in 136^ Urban to Avignon 
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in 1370. It was lucky for the Emperor that the Pope died immediately 
afterward*, for his successor Gregory XI was already a lirm friend of 
Charles. 

Had Charles also died on hi* return from Italy, he would have gone 
down to history as one of the most unsuccessful rulers that Genu any ever 
had. For the rc*t nf hi* life, however, luck was on his side, and everything 
he took in hand prospered* He had three sons, Wunceslns, Sigbmund, 
and John, and it bebtpred him to make provision for them, if possible 
without dividing his existing territories. In 1369, indeed, his prospects 
were gloomy. Suspicion of ins designs for increasing the Luxemburg 
possessions had turned many princes against him. The WttteLibarhs had 
suddenly become formidable again, for the grandsons of Lewis the Bavarian 
were coming to the front Two of them, Stephen and Frederick, sous of 
Duke Stephen of Upper Bavaria, had already made a reputation for 
bravery and resolution, while Frederick, who was a shrewd and ambitions 
politician, liad associated himself with a powerful alliance hostile to the 
Emperor, to which belonged the Elector Palatine and the Archbishop of 
Mayen re, whom Charles bad oil ended, besides the King* of Poland anil 
Hungary* Further, Charles' interest* had suffered n blow in Brandenburg 
After the death of Lewis the Roman in 136B, the feeble mid impecunious 
Otto banded over to Charles the government of the Mark for six years- 
but during his absence in Italy the Brandenburg nobles, under the leader¬ 
ship of Klaus von Bismarck, had expelled the council which be had left in 
charge of the administration. On his return from Italy Charles demanded 
from Otto the renewal of the treaty of 1863, but at the instigation of his 
nephew Frederick he refused* The Emperor had resort to his usual 
diplomatic methods in order to divide the combination against him. In 
his difficulties he transgressed the Golden Bull by allying with certain 
Swabian cities; but his cause benefited more by the opportune deaths of 
the King of Poland and the Archbishop of May dice than by any measures 
of his own. Meanwhile, Otto declared Frederick his heir, and prepared 
armed resistance with the aid of Hungary, whose king attacked Murom a. 
Charles accepted the challenge and invaded Brandenburg, But neither 
there nor on his eastern frontier was there lighting on a large scale. Taking 
advantage of a truce, diaries detached the King of Hungary from the 
all inure by suggesting a match between his son Sigismund aad Lewis' 
daughter Mary, and when the Emperor renewed the attack on the 
Mark, the two Wittclsbach princes had to struggle unaided not only 
against Charles but also against several neighbouring princes whom he had 
gained to his cause. They soon lost heart, and in August 1373 the treaty 
of FurstenwaJde gave Brandenburg to the house of Luxemburg. Charles 
a* usual shewed moderation in victory* Otto wag allowed to retain for 
life the title and rights of an Elector, though these had been declared 
inseparable from possession of the Mark by the Golden Bull. Several 
cities and castles were handed over to him for the rest of his life, and he 
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and bis nephew received a vast sum of money, much of which was extorted 
from the cities of South Germany on the pretext that they had not 
furnished the Emperor with the aid due from them for the Brandenburg 
war. Otto went on pilgrimage to the Holy I-and, and died in 13*19. 

Thus, of the lands which Lewis the Bavarian, at the cost of so 
imu'li scheming and sacrifice, had acquired for his family, only the 
Netherland provinces remained in Wittekbach hands, and these, ruled 
now and for long after wards by Albert, Lewis' fifth son, were detached 
from the main currents of German life and politics and added little to 
the influence of the Bavarian branch of the family, which now fell into 
the second rank of German princely houses. 

Inspired by good fortune, Charles next embarked on a scheme which 
he might well have rejected as impossible— the election of his son 
Wenreislas as King of the Romans during his lifetime. The melancholy 
experiences of the Wittelsbachs shewed how desirable it was, in the 
interests of the Luxemburg family, that Wenceslas should succeed to the 
German throne; but it was most improbable that the Electors, whatever 
promises they might give while Charles was alive, would elect his son aftei 
lie was dead. The Golden Bull had nothing to say about the election of 
a successor to a living Emperor, but the whole tenor of the document 
suggests tliat, to those who framed it, such a proceeding would have seemed 
highly irregular, if not positively illegal. At first sight, too, it looked as 
if the Electors were unpromising material for Charles' machinations. Otto 
of Brandenburg, it is true, was at Charles' mercy and the Elector of Saxony 
under his influence, 'Die see of Mayen re was again a prey to strife, but 
the archbishop recognised by the Pope and Charles belonged to the family 
of Wettin and was naturally disinclined to contribute to an increase of 
the already great power of the house of Luxemburg. The archbishopric 
of Treves wm ruled by Kuno von Ealkensteiu, an energetic and warlike 
prelate, who, putting the temporal interests ol his see above every tiring 
else, was opposed to the exaltation of any princely family. He would 
duu ht 1 u*s determine the attitude of the Archbishop of Cologne, his nephew. 
As for the Elector Palatine, though he had done nothing to save his 
Wittelslwich kinsmen in tlic recent war, he had been the chief promoter 
of the league against the Emperor, and he and Charles had not liecn 
reconciled. Furthermore, the Pope was to be considered* ami, friendly os 
he was to Charles, he was not likely to welcome the plan. 

Nevertheless every Elector had his price, and Charles was prepared to 
pay it. Money changed hands, cities were pledged, imperial and royal 
rights were dissipated. There must have been much perjury when the 
Electors took the oath before the next election. Similar means were used 
to win over certain important princes outside the circle of Electors, whose 
good will it was important to gain. . 

Avignon, as was to be expected, proved hostile, hut was outwitted by 
Charles. On being informed of Charles’ project, the cardinals counselled 
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Gregory XI that he should not lose so good an opportunity of strength¬ 
ening papal control over the Empire. The Pope therefore replied that 
everything done in the matter must be subject to papal approval, which 
could not be looked for unless Charles and Wenceslas repeated the promises 
made by the former in 1346, Charles led the Pope to believe that he 
would comply, but gave no formal undertaking. There the matter waa 
left for about a year. Suddenly, in the spring of 1370, Gn^ory learned 
from the Emperor that the election of Wenceslns would take place in two 
mouths and would straightway Ik folio wed by his coronation. Charles 
hail chosen his time well, for Italian affairs were going badly for the 
Papacy. The Curia could only threaten, and demand that the coronation 
of Werrceelaa tthould not take place until his election had been confirmed 
by Gregory* Charles took care that the Pope's messenger was present 
when he laid this request before the Electors, and warned him that the 
anger they displayed would Ik generally felt by the German magnates. 
Out of empty politeness to the Holy gee, it was agreed to postpone the 
election for ten days, but on 10 June Wenco-las was elected at Frankfort, 
The Electors reported to Gregory what they had done, asked hi* favour 
for W encedas, and requested that he might In due course receive the 
imperial crown* Before an answer could come, he had been crowned at 
Aix-la-ChapelJe, 

In view of the cincumstances which attended it, the election of Wencedas 
has been often celebrated as a great victory of the Empire over the Papacy. 
It appear*, however, that the skill and' resolution which Charles had 
undoubtedly shewn were due mainly to a fear lest concessions to the 
Papacy should alienate the dearly-purchased Electors. As soon as these 
had done their part, he threw away many of the fruits of victory, for 
Wenceslas agreed to confirm the oath taken by his father in and 

Charles comen ted to draw up a document, tinted as written on the day of 
the election, in which lie asked the Pope to approve of his son's election 
during his? own lifetime. To this Gregory returned n gracious reply, 
though it was his successor who pronounced the papal approbation. 

Charles' family policy had achieved an astonishing triumph, hut the 
method* he had employed gave rise to unexpected trouble for himself and 
hi* successor. The cities of Germany had on the whole prospered since 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, and the Hanseatic League in 
the north was now a great political force and paid little regmxl to the 
Emperor. But the imperial cities of the smith viewed Charles with much 
suspicion. He bid supplanted their benefactor Lewis; lie had lavished 
favours on princes, but to cities he hud shewn himself niggard!y; clauses 
in his Golden Bull were specially directed against those leagues of cities 
for common defence which Lewis had actively encouraged; while Charles 1 
demands on the cities for men and money had been heavy, especially at 
the time of his second Italian expedition. la 137* war broke out between 
the cities of a Swabian organised by the Empeior himself, 
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and the knights of that region, who were aided by Eberimrd, Count of 
Wurtemberg. The war went against the cities, but as Charles happened 
to visit the disturbed area while it was in progress, the Issue was referred 
to his judgment. His verdict was on the whole favourable to the cities, 
yet he demanded from them large sums in expiation of alleged breaches 
of the terms of their agreement with hire and for the promotion of the 
war in Brandenburg. Later, as was mentioned above, they were further 
mulcted to pay the indemnity which Charles gave to the Wittelsbschs. 

The news of the Emperor's negotiations with a view to the election of 
Wcuceaka filled the cities with alarm. They expected, and rightly, that 
many of them would be given to princes as security for the payment of 
large sums of motiev—a fate which often mount the permanent loss of 
direct relationship with the Emperor and subjection to a lord who could 
make his authority effective. Soon after Wenceslas election, therefore, 
fourteen Swabian cities formed a league for mutual defence against anyone 
who should threaten there with fresh taxation, grant them in pledge, or 
otherwise derogate from their status. They demanded a guarantee of 
inviolability from the Emperor, hut Charles, with unwonted truculence, 
laid them under the imperial ban, and, supported by a number of princes, 
attacked LUni with a strong force. After lining igriommiously repulsed, 
he abandoned the conduct of the war to the princes of South Germany; 
but these fared no better, and in 1377 Ulrich, son of the Count of 
Wurteiubfig, was defeated by the league at the famous bat lie ot Heut- 
lingcn. Weitcedaa, appointed imperial vicegerent, then made peace at 
Rfiteiiburg on behalf of his father, the cities receiving guarantees against 
being given in pledge, and permission, notwithstanding the Golden Bull, 
to unite for defence. Nest year the war between the league and Wurtem- 
berg was ended by Charles to the advantage of the cities. These successes 
naturally gained for the league much prestige and many new members, 
but its later history belongs to the reign of Wenceslns. 

Charles’ lack of vigour in the war was perhaps due to the exceptionally 
bad health from which he was suffering. After a visit to Paris in the hope 
of arranging a marriage between Sigismund and the heiress to the county 
of Burgundy, he turned his mind to the disposal of the family possession!;. 
For his third son John he created the iluchy of Gorlitz in Losatia and 
allotted to him also the Neumark, an appendage of Brandenburg. The last 
he bequeathed to Sigisrnund, regardless of a promise to the Estates of the 
Mark that it should be forever united to Bohemia. The rest of the lands 
over which he had ruled went to Wenecslas. Charles has been blamed for 
making this division, but it is to lie remembered tliat, except for the small 
duchy of Gorlitx, the lands given to his younger sons had been acquired 
by himself, and that his efforts to secure them had probably been dictated 
by a desire to provide for las children without destroying the territorial 
importance of his house. 

Charles died at Prague on 39 November 1378, His character and policy 
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have been the theme of controversy from his Gun time to now* and may 
best be considered in connexion with a survey of his rule in Bohemia, 
That he did grave harm to the Empire and the German Crown can hardly 
be disputed, and if the Golden Bull in the long run proved beneficial to 
Germany, the credit which Charles deserves as its author is gravely im¬ 
paired by the offences against its provisions which lie himself committed. 



CHAPTER VI 

BOHEMIA IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

Witic the violent death of the youthful King Wenceslas 111 on 4 August 
1^06, the ancient dynastic Iinc'of the FEemyslids became extinct; and 
the kingdom of Bohemia, which had flourished so splendidly unde* the 
last kings of the Premyslid Kite, was subjected to a severe test. From the 
foundation of the Bohemian State the Bohemians had chosen their ruler 
only from the Fhwydvl family, And from the end of the twelfth century 
there was no further need for such elections, because the throne came to 
be occupied alwavs by the eldest, and ns a rule the only, son of the 
previous niler. Now there was no male Pfcmyslid but only a few princesses 
of the Pfcmyslid line. These laid claim to a privilege alleged to liavc 
been granted by a German king, who was said to have recognised the 
right of the female descendants of the family of Premysl to the Bohemian 
throne, but this charter was not regarded as valid. On the other band, 
it wan certain that, according to the Golden Bull of Lhe Emperor 
Frederick 11(1212), the Bohemians had the right Locket their king freely 
and that the function of the Emperor was merely to ratify the election 
bv conferring the insignia of royal power. By making use ol thin right, 
the Bohemians could call to the throne at least the husband or the 
hctrollml of one of tire PremysUd princesses. As a matter of fact the 
majority of the Babe mi an nobility was hi favour of Henry of Cnrinthin, 
the husband of the eldest daughter of King Wenceslas 11. 

Bui by means of the proclamation that Bohemia was a vacant lief of 
the Empire, and with the help of gifts and promises, entreaties and threats, 
the German King Albert of Hiibslmrg succeeded at last in causing the 
majority of the Bohemian nobles, in October 130fi, to elect as their king 
his eldest Ron Rudolf. Thus the Bohemian throne was occupied for the 
tirsttime by a manlier of the fnmily whose lasting rule in Bohemia was 
not established until 200 years later.' And perhaps the Hnbsburg dynasty 
might lane heen established lit Bohemia even then on a permanent basis, 
if it hail not been for the sudden death of the young king, who died on 
an expedition against some of the nobles $u opposition to him, in July 
1B07, not quite nine months after his election. 

According to the agreement made by King Albert with the Bohemian 
nobles, Rudolf's successor hi Bohemia was to have been his younger 
brother, Frederick the Handsome. But only part of the nobility were 
willing to accept him. The majority elected as king Duke Henry of 
Cariuthia (1307-10). The King of the Romans, Albert, indeed did 
not recognise him, for he insisted on the right of his own sons to the 
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throne of Bohemia, but when in the spring of the year 1306 he was 
murdered, his son Frederick the Handsome, hy friendly Agreement with 
Henry of Cnrinthio, renounced in return for a large sum of money nil his 
rights to the Bohemian crown. Henry, however, did not prove a success in 
Bohemia and soon lost the favour of the Bohemians, The iserious increase 
In disorder and the conflicts between the Bohemian nobles and the wealthy 
German burghers undermined all his prestige. Thus there arose in 
Bohemia the idea of getting rid of Henry of Carinthia with the help of 
the new Xing of the Romans* Henry VII, and of inviting to the Bohemian 
throne a member of his family if the latter took as his wife Elisabeth* 
the only unmarried daughter of King Wenceslas IT, After some hesitation 
King Henry' VII accepted this plan and agreed that hb son John, at 
that time a hoy of scarcely fourteen years of age, should become the 
husband of Elizabeth and ascend the throne of Bohemia. In August 1310 
John was married to Princess Elizabeth, and his father granted him the 
kingdom of Bohemia in fief. Then, driving out Henry of Carinthia from 
Bohemia with armed force, John seized possession of the government 
before the end of the year 1310, and his power was soon recognised 
throughout the country. 

The accession of John of Luxemburg (1310-46) meant that the 
Bohemian throne was now occupied by a new royal dynasty, in whose 
hands the Bohemian crown remained for more than a century. The 
election of Henry, John’s father, as King of the Romans had added con¬ 
siderable power and prestige to the Luxemburg family, and it was 
to be expected that the kingdom of Bohemia also would derive 
advantage from this fact. But Henry VT| died in the summer of the 
year 1313 in Italy, where he wm seeking to enforce his imperial rights, 
and thus the young King of Bohemia was suddenly deprived of the 
powerful support provided by his father’s personality and particularly by 
his mnk as Emperor. He attempted, indeed, after his father’s death* to 
gain the German crown, but when the attempt failed, mainly nn 
account of the influence of the Habsburgs, he satisfied himself with 
supporting the efforts of Lewis of Bavaria to secure the crown again*! 
the Habsburg candidate, Frederick the Handsome. 

tn Bohemia the young and inexperienced King John met with great 
difficulties from the beginning. When accepting John as king, the 
Bohemian nobility extracted from him some very onerous premises. It 
obtained substantial privilege and concessions as to military service and 
the payment of taxes, and also a considerable restriction of the royal 
power in the conferring of territorial administrative functions, which in 
the future were to be given only to men bum within the country. Never¬ 
theless, after his arrival in Bohemia, King John was surrounded by the 
German advisers of his father, and in the government he leaned chiefly 
on them* to the great dissatisfaction of the Bohemian nobility. But at 
last, in 1315, King John was obliged to dismiss all the foreign nobles 
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from his court and to replace them by Bohemian lords. Of the latter, 
Ilcnry of Lipo, to whom tile king entrusted the administration of the 
royal revenue, in particular gained great power* Owing to the activities 
of bis opponents among w hom was Queen Elizabeth herself, he was for 
a time deprived of this power and even thrown into prison by order of 
the king. When lie was released from his imprisonment, the hostility 
between his supporters and those of Queen Elizabeth continued, and 
culminated in armed encounters and mutual pillaging. Placing himself on 
the side of Queen Elizabeths King John made use, in the autumn of 131 7, 
of troops sent to his assistance by the German King Lewis. But he met 
with the concerted resistance of the entire nobility and was compelled to 
give way. In the spring of 1318 peace was restored between the king 
and the Bohemian nobility* The nobles returned to their allegiance 
when the k i ng promised them that he would send the Germ an mercenaries 
out of the country, that he would never confer on foreigners any official 
positions in the country, and that he would govern only with the assistance 
of a council composed of men born within the country, rhrough this 
settlement the Bohemian throne was preserved for the Luxemburg 
family, which the Bohemian nobility was already beginning to oppose by 
seeking an alliance with the Habsburgs; at the same time the administra¬ 
tion of the country was put entirely into the hands of the Bohemian lords. 
The deciding power in the kingdom was again acquired by Henry of Li pa, 
under whose influence the king himself fell so completely that he believed 
his assertions that Queen Elizabeth was endeavouring to deprive him of 
the throne and to seize possession of the govern ment as the guardian of 
their thrce-ycar^old son WeDCfcdoa* who later Ijecaiue t harles IV, At the 
beginning of the year 1319 he separated, by violent means, the mother 
from the child* and ordered her to be guarded m a prisoner for a few 
weeks in the fortress of Loket (Etbogen). 

llut towards the end of that year he decided to leave the country, 
where bis inconstant character* delighting in deeds of knightly prowess* 
did not find sufficient satisfaction. Entrusting the administration of the 
country to Henry of Lipa* who in the meantime had been raised to the 
rank of senior marshal, he crossed the frontier, never again to return to 
Ills own kingdom except tor short visits. His subsequent restless and 
mostly magnificent activity is only to a small extent connected with the 
internal history of Bohemia. Leaving his kingdom entirely in the hands oi 
the Bohemian nobles, w ith whom up to the year 1320 he had struggled to 
maintain his rights os monarch* he henceforth regarded it mainly as 
un important source of revenue. In this way peace returned to the country. 
The conflicts between the king and the nobility ceased* and the attempts 
to bring about u change of ruler came to an end. In time the Bohemian 
nobility even came to feel pride in the knightly fame of John and did 
not hesitate to take port in his adventurous expeditions. But this re¬ 
conciliation was effected only because John relinquished die actual 
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govcminojut in favour of a few noble These, of cfomw, profited 

by this circumstance to consolidate their daft privileges and to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the power* rights and property of the king. 
Thus Johns reign was a period of great decline of the royal power 
within the country* and also a period of the stabilisation and increase of 
the class privileges of the Bohemian nobility* 

To the political disputes were added* in the very first years of John's 
reign, conflicts in the sphere of Church affairs* About the year 1310 
there began in the neighbouring duchy of Austria a great persecution of 
Waldensiau heretics, and soon afterwards it was ascertained that there 
were heretics idso i n Bohemia. In the year 1315 fourteen heretics, mostly 
Waldensiana, were burnt in Prague, But certainly there were many more 
heretics in Bohemia. It was asserted that there were hundreds of them 
and that they hud an archbishop and seven bishops. It is thought that 
among them there was a physician named Richard (an Englishman?) who 
wrote a special tractate in defence of their errors* The correctness of all 
these assertions is rather doubtful. It b certain, however, tliat John 
of Dndice (1301-43), Bishop of Prague, who belonged to an old 
Bohemian family and was u man of education, a lover of art, and an anient 
jHitnoU was more tolerant towards the heretics than was pleasing to 
certain zealots amongst the Bohemian clergy. For this and other reasons, 
therefore, he was denounced by them before Pope John XXII, who 
temporarily deprived him of his office and summoned him before the 
papal court at Avignon, In 1318 Bishop John departed for Avignon to 
attend the court, and although he was declared innocent, he was unable 
to return to his native land for eleven years. 

From Avignon Bishop John brought back to Bohemia many important 
ideas on art and other matters. In the episcopal town of Rond nice he 
founded a monastery of Augustmion Canons, building for it a magnificent 
structure with a church. Undoubtedly the builders were French architects 
called to Bohemia by the bishop. They also constructed a large stone 
bridge at the bishop's request across the Elbe at Roiidnice. Further, the 
bishop'* castle in that town was rebuilt in the time of John of Draiice 
in a manner revealing French influence, particularly that of Avignon. 
From France Bishop John also brought to Bohemia many rare manuscripts 
decorated with artistic miniatures, which became the models for the 
manuscripts illuminated in Bohemia and had a great influence un the 
development of Bohemian painting. 

All this took place without the least assistance on the part of King 
John, who paid very little attention to the internal aflairs of his kingdom. 
On the other hand, by reason of his knightly deeds and military enter¬ 
prises he spread the fame of the Bohemian name throughout the whole 
of Europe, and zealously and very Successfully fought for the territorial 
expansion of Bohemia. In 1314 the Gerimin King, Lewis of Bavaria* 
assigned to him as an imperial pledge the town and territory of Cheb 
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(Eger), which under Premysl Ottukar 11 arid Wenceslaa II had beta 
joined for a considerable period U> Bohemia, Afterthe battle of Muhldorf, 
in which Kin^r l^wis won in mainly owing to John's assistance^ 

u decisive victory over Frederick of Austria, John took charge of the 
government of the district of Clieb, which never again was to l>c 
separated from the Bohemian State and ill the later centuries was com¬ 
pletely incorporated in the kingdom of Bohemia. 

John also adtlwi Upper Lustitiu to the Bohemian Crown, After the 
year 1158, when the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa granted this territory 
as a lief to the Bohemian King Vladislav, it was united to Bohemia for 
nearly a hundred years. In the middle uf the thirteenth century King 
Ffeinysl Otiokar II pledged Upper LusatLa to his brother-in-law Otto, 
Margrave of Brandenburg, whose two sons later divided it between 
them wo that it wo* split up into the Bflutnen and Gorlitx sections. 
After the extinction of both branches of the Maigravo of Branded- 
burg's family (1317 and 1819X the whole of Upper Lusatia should 
liave reverted to the Bohemian Crown. John succeeded in occupying 
first the district of Bautzen (15^0), and later the town of Gorlitx and 
its surrounding territory (13£9). He seen ml a hereditary claim also 
on the remainder of the district of Gorliiz, which had been seized by 
Henry of Jauer, Duke of Silesia, so that after the death of the childless 
Henry of Jaucr the remainder of the district of Goriit* was joined to the 
kingdom of Bohemia (1846). After that period the whole of Upper 
Lusatia was joined to Bohemia for nearly three hundred years. 

King John increased the territories of the Bohemian State much more 
considerably w hen he obtained the sovereignty over a large part of the 
Sihtfimi principalities Already in the reign of King Wenceslas I! four 
princes of Upper Silesia had accepted the overlord whip of the King of 
Bohemia, who thus became the overlord of the whole of Upper Silesia. 
Afterwards* however, the feudal bond between Upper Silesia and the 
Bohemian Crown disappeared, while the disintegration of Upper Silesia 
into small principalities continued. Separating themrelvea more and more 
from Boland to which they originally belonged* these principalities again 
began to gravitate towards Bohemia. In 18S7 Prince Henry of Breslau 
concluded with King John a treaty of inheritance, according to which 
the principality of Breslau w as, after hh death, to belong to Bohemia* 
and when in the Mine year King John undertook an ex[?edition to Poland 
to urge the validity of old Bohemian claims to Poland, a number of other 
Silesian princes submitted themselves to his overlordship. During the 
succeeding yeare further Silesian principalities became fiefs of the 
Bohemian Crown, so that at the end of John's reign only tw*o of them, 
the principalities of Schwddiutz and Jauer, were not under Bohemian 
suzerainty. Lu 1585 King C&simir of Poland recognised the overlordship 
of Bohemia over Silesia in return for the renunciation by King John of 
the title of King of Poland and of the rights annexed thereto. 
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John's expeditions to Lithuania and Italy 


The extension and consolidation of John's rule over Silesia were greatly 
furthered by the important and successful military expedition which m the 
winter ofl!}£8-29 he undertook to Lithuania in order to assist the Older 
of Teutonic Knights against the pagan Prussians and Lithuanians; for 
during this expedition he was presented with the opportunity of intervening 
effectively against certain Polish and Silesian princes* In Later years he 
undertook two further similar expeditions against Lithuania (1337 and 
1345), but neither of these expeditious, in w hich his son Charles also took 
part, met with success 

Soon after his first expedition to Lithuania* his love of fighting took 
him southwards as far as Italy, where for a time he gained considerable 
powder. He was led to this by his stay in southern Tyrol, where in 1330 
he conducted negotiation* with Henry, Duke of Carinthia and Count 
of Tyrol King John had previously made his peace with this former 
Bohemian King and one-time rival by marrying hh second son John to 
Henry's younger daughter ^Margaret, who was to inherit all her father's 
possessions. When in the autumn of 1330, after coneluding the treaty of 
inheritance with Henry of Qirinthia, be was staying with his sou in the 
Trentino, lie received a deputation from the Lombard city of Brescia w hich 
requested his assistance against the powerful lord of Verona, Mustino delta 
Scala. King John set out once more in the winter with an army of 
mercenaries on an expedition to Italy, where not only Brescia but fdso 
many other Lombard cities, including Milan, and various magnates placed 
themselves under his protection. TLius in the course of the year 1331 the 
Bohemian king was master of the whole of cciitml Lombardy and of 
the territories of the fitter principalities of Parma, Modena, and Lucca. 
Tins sudden and darling growth of power aroused against .John all his 
powerful neighbours, whose hostility compelled him to accept bis Italian 
territories from the Emperor as vicar of the Holy Roman Empire and 
after a time to depart from Italy altogether* 

When he was not occupied with diplomatic negotiations and military 
expeditions. King John lived either in Luxemburg or at tile court of the 
French King Charles IV, who had married his sister Mary. 'There he took 
part in knightly tournaments and magnificent festivities, and the fume of 
his bravery, generosity, and chivalrous manners spread throughout the 
whole of Europe, He omic to Bohemia only rarely, generally to obtain 
money for the purpose of maintaining his luxurious standard of living 
and of equipping hU military expeditions. His attitude towards Queen 
Elizabeth wus always cool right up to her death (1330), and at limes his 
relations with her were very strained* Fearing lest his eldest son Weneeslas 
might be proclaimed king, he took him away at the age of seven, in 13B8 t 
to be educated at tLie French court At his confirmation, which took place 
there, Wenceshw received the name of Charles, which ho kept For the rest 
of his life. In 1331 .John called his son, aged fifteen, to Italy and made 
him governor uf his Italian dominions. After the collapse of his rule in 
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Italy, John sent Charles hack to Bohemia, gave him the title of Margrave 
of Moravia, and entrusted him with the administration of Bohemia and 
Moravia (1355), which he conducted with great: success. In 1536 King 
John sent Prince Charles to Tyrol to the assistance of his brotlier John 
Henry* who after the death of his father-in-law Henry of Carinthia fought 
for his inheritance against the Dukes of Austria and the Emperor Lewis, 
In the same year John ended this struggle by a treaty with the 
Dukes of Austria; C-arinthia was ceded to them, so that Henry and his 
wife retained only Tyrol Five years later, however, when Margaret 
divorced her husband and married the Emperor s son L^wia, Margrave 
of Brandenburg, tile rule of the Luxeiiiburgs in Tyrol came to an 
end for ever. Before them* however, Charles had already in 155b left 
Tyrol for Bohemia and had resumed the administration of the country. 
In 1341 Kin gJohn also arrived in Bohemia; from an illness which he had 
contracted during his second expedition against Lithuania in 1337, he hail 
become blind at first in one eye and then in both. At Doma^lice the 
general Diet of all the countries under the Bohemian Crown recognised 
Margrave Charles as his successor on the Bohemian throne* and at the 
same time recognised the hereditary right of all the direct male de¬ 
scendants of Charles to the throne. 

Five years latef* when his father was still alive, Charles was elected 
King of the Romans in place of the Emperor Lewis. The friendship 
of King John for this Emperor, whom at the beginning he liad helped 
with such self-sacrifice, had grown cool in the course of time. In the great 
contlicts of the Emperor with the papal Curia, King John sided, more and 
more with the Popes, who at that time resided in Avignon and were in 
very close relations with the French Court* w ith which he was on Mich 
friendly tcnris. The consolidation of these friendly relations between the 
Bohemian King and his son on the one hand and the Papacy on the other 
was increased later when Clement VI, the former tutor and special -■sup- 
porter of Charles was made Pope in 134-- Acceding to the desire of 
Charles* who accompanied by his father paid him a visit at Avignon, Pope 
Clement VI raised the Prague bishopric in 1344 to an archbishopric and 
subordinated to it the bishoprics of Olomouc (Ulmiitz) and LitatnyEl, the 
latter being newly established^ At the same time he began to exert his 
influence in favour of the election of Chariest to the throne in plate of the 
Emperor Lewis, who had been repudiated by the Curia. At a further meet¬ 
ing of King John and his son with Pope Clem cut VI at Avignon in the 
spring of 1346,a complete agreement was reached in regard to this question, 
and on 11 July 1349 five Electors of the I Inly Roman Empire elected 
Charles King of the Romans at Reuse, 

Precisely at that period France was attacked by the army of Ed ward HI 
of England King John of Bohemia and his son Charles at once hastened to 
the assistance uf the French King. Both of them took part in the decisive 
battle of Crtky on Sli August 1340, where tlie blind King John tether with 
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many Bohemian nobles died an heroic death; his valour could not turn 
the scales m favour of the French. It. h *nid that, approaching the dead 
body of the Bohemian King, the victorious English King took from 
his helmet three ostrich fen their with the motto “lek dien ^ (T serve), and 
gave them to his son the Black Prince who adopted them on his coat-of- 
arms. This mnv be a legend onl\% hut it is certain that by his heroic 
death the blind King John contributed to the glory of the Bohemian 
State, the territory of which he considerably extended* although he re¬ 
mained foreign to the life of the State to the day nf hb death. 

Charles TV (1346-78) was one of the most remarkable rulers that 
Bohemia ever had. A later age called him “the Father of his Country,^ 
and this t i tie well describes hi* self-sacrificing and fruitful love for Bohemia, 
his wisdom and unwearying energy, and hi& truly paternal solicitude for the 
welfare of the people. Apart from his rare qualities of statesmanship as head 
of the Holy Homan Empire, he had also unusual opportunities to further 
the interests of his Bohemian fatherland, and he made very effective use 
of those opportunities. He was the first King of Bohemia to wear the 
German and then the imperial crown, and thereby Bohemia rose to the 
forefront of the political and eidtural life of the Empire and of the whole 
of Central Europe. 

At his fathers death Charles was thirty years of age, but he had 
already lived through a life packed with stirring events and distinguished 
activity. He had taken an important share in directing the fortunes of 
Bohemia even during his father's lifetime. As representative of his father 
in the administration of the State, he had introduced good order, restored 
the declining power of the Crown, and had laboured also in other direc¬ 
tions for the improvement of the condition of the country. The raising 
of the bishopric of Prague to an archbishopric m 1344, whereby the 
Bohemian State was emancipated from the tutelage of Germany in Church 
affairs, was due above all to him, although it took place while his father 
was still alive. 

Ascending the throne after his father** death, he utilised hi* position 
in the Empire above all to effect a far-reaching improvement In the con¬ 
stitutional conditions of the Bohemian State. At the general assembly of 
the Estates of the Bohemian Crown held at Prague in the spring of 1848 
in the presence of some of the Electors and other magnates of the 
Empire, Charles issued, after careful deliberations, several important 
chartm (7 April 1348). He confirmed separately the former privileges 
granted by the German kings and Emperors to Bohemia, especially the 
privileges granted in the years 1158,121$, and 1S9G. Then in two 
charters he regulated the relations of Moravia, and also of Silesia and 
Upper Lusatia, to the Bohemian State. Mora via. Including the bishopric 
of Olomouc and the duchy of Opava, Silesia, and Upper Lusatia were 
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definitely joined to Bohemia, thus enlarging the Bohemian State to a 
broader constitutional structure* thesisse of which was now first stabilised. 
The individual part* of the extended Bohemian State, the individual 
components of the Bohemian Crown, could no longer be separated from 
this larger unit in accordance with the w r ill of the German kin^; they 
could not be assigned as a direct imperial fitf to anyone else than the 
King of Bohemia. Yet the King of Bohemia could Assign them as a fief 
of the Bohemian Crown. They remained in the Germ an Empire only as 
a part of the territories of the Bohemian Crown. 

At the spring assembly of 1348 Charles IV also mode an important 
decision regarding the order of succession in Bohemia Having confirmed 
in his capacity as German king the charter of the Emperor Frederick II 
(ISIS) on the election of the Kings of Bohemia, he appended to it the 
explanation that the right to elect the king resided in the Estates of the 
kingdom of Bohemia and of the territories belonging to it* hut only 
when there was no legal maid nr female heir of the Bohemian royal 
family. Thus it was now expressly and dearly laid down that the female 
descendants of the Bohemian royal family also had the right of in¬ 
heritance to the Bohemian throne. The term Bohemian royal family was 
dearly understood to mean only the direct descendants of Charles and 
not a Mend branch of the Luxemburg family. But soon afterwards 
Charles endeavoured to extend the right of inheritance to the Bohemian 
throne to his brother John Henry and to the latter's male descendants- 
In accordance with the lost will and testament of his father, Charles 
assigned the maigravate of Moravia in 134ft to his brother ns a fief of 
the Bohemian Crown, a fief which could be inherited only by male 
descendants. By a special charter he fixed, in agreement with the 
Bohemian Estates the mutual hereditary precedence of the Bohemian 
and Moravian branches of the Luxemburg dynasty, so that after the 
extinction of the Bohemian branch the Kingdom of Bohemia and all the 
lands belonging to it would pass to the Moravian branch, whilst 1 (oravia 
would pass to the Bohemian branch after the extinction of the Moravian 
branch. This provision was confirmed by Charles IV as Emperor at the 
general Diet of the Bohemian kingdom in September 1355, together with 
the charters of the year 1348 which regulated the constitutional con¬ 
ditions of the Bohemian Crown. 

The relations of the Bohemian kingdom to the German Empire were 
regulated by the Emperor in the imperial law of 1356 which is known 
ns the Golden Bull of Charles IV. Here the Bohemian king was 
solemnly proclaimed one of the seven Electors whose duty it was to elect 
the German king. In addition to the rights which the Golden Bull 
gave to all the Electors, the kings of Bohemia were granted certain im¬ 
portant special rights The Bohemian king was given the first place 
amongst the four temporal Electors* and it was Laid down that at the 
meetings of the Diets and on other ceremonial occasions in the German 
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Empire the King nf Bohemia should enjoy the position of priority* even 
if any other king were present. The Golden Bull gave the Bohemian 
kingdom important privileges before tlie other electorates in the order of 
succession* Whereas after the extinction of the direct line of the ruling 
house other electorates were* as vacant fiefs, nt the Em peroris disposal* the 
kingdom of Bohemia retained its old rights and privileges, according to 
which the right to elect the king appertained in such a case to the 
Bohemian Estates. Thus it was again solemnly proclaimed that the 
Bohemian kingdom could never fall into the jHissesrion of the Empire 
like any other imperial land* that the Bohemian Crow n was not transferable 
at the will of the Genii™ kings* because the Bohemian kings Ascended 
the th roue either by hereditary right or on the ban is of election by the 
Estates, Of course even the Golden Bull declared that the Bohemian 
king* on being elected) acquired his full royal authority only when con¬ 
firmed in his position by the Emperor. The Golden Bull rati lied the 
special position nf the kingdom of Bohemia abo in the sphere nf juris- 
diction. levying down that the inhabitants of any electorate were not to 
lie brought lie fore any foreign law-courts and that they could appeal tu 
the imperial law-court only if justice had been denied them } the Golden 
Bull declared that no inhabitant of the kingdom of Bohemia and of the 
territories belonging to it could he forced to appear before any law-court 
outside the frontiers of his State, and that no appeal whatever could !>e 
made from the Bohemian courts to foreign courts. According to the 
Golden Bull, the Bohemian kingdom differed from other electorates aba 
in the fact that It lay outride the jurisdiction of the Emperor's 
lieutenants or adininiriratora, who exercised the rights of the Emperor 
if the imperial throne was unoccupied. 

The Golden Bull* then, did not slacken the old connexion between 
Bohemia and the German Empire, but recognised to Bohemia the premier 
position in the Empire before all the other electorates and therefore idso 
before all the imperial principalities. Likewise it recognised and solemnly 
confirmed the internal independence of the Bohemian State, which in 
preceding periods certain of the German kings had endeavoured to curtail. 

Having ensured by the Laws of t$4H and 1^55 the unity and integrity 
of the possessions of the Bohemian Crows, Charles IV did not cease to 
busy himself with the task of enlarging Its territories. Gradually gaining 
various rights to the possession of J^ower Lusatia, he annexed this 
territory in 1343*1 to the Bohemian Crown, and a year later he proclaimed 
its fjermaiient incorporation with the kingdom of Bohemia after the 
manner of Silesia and Upper Lusatia. At the same time as the in¬ 
corporation of Lower Lusatia, the Bohemian Crown acquired the two 
Silesian principalities of Schweidiutz and Jauer which m the reign of 
King John had not submitted themselves to Bohemian suzerainty. 
Charles prepared the way to the acquisition of these two territories, by 
marrying in 1353, after the death of his second wife Anna, the fourteen- 
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year-old daughter of the hist Prinec of Jauer, who was also the niece of 
the bust Prince of Schweidnitz* After the incorporation of the principalities 
of Sehwddnitz and Jauer, the Bohemian Crown was in postilion of the 
whole of Silesia* Through the simultaneous acquisition of thebe two 
principalities and of Lower Lusatia, the Bohemian State attained the 
area which it held until the Thirty Years" War. 

Five years before his death* Charles IV added to this State the 
Mark of Brandenburg also. In 156$ the Emperor Charles concluded 
with the two Margraves of Brandenhuig, Lewis the Roman and Otto* 
sons of the deceased Emperor Lew is, a treaty of inheritance, according to 
which the Mark of Brandenburg was to pass., if they died childless, 
lute the possession of the Bohemian royal family. When subsequently 
Otto, who after the death of his brother became the sole ruler of 
Brandenburg* endeavoured in disregard of the treaty of 1365 to transfer 
Brandenburg to his nephew Frederick of Bavaria* Charles invaded 
Brandenburg in 1375 with a considerable army and coin |>dled Margrave 
Otto mid his nephew t in their own name and in that of the entire 
Bavarian dynasty, to renounce the Mark* of Brandenburg and to 
cede them to the sous of the Emperor, The Emperor immediately look 
over the administration of the Mark of Brandenburg on behalf of 
his sons, who in 1374* at the request of the Brandenburg Estates, laid 
down by charter that the Mark of Brandenburg vu never to tra 
separated from the Bohemian Crown, even if the Bohemian kings of Hie 
Luxemburg family were to die without legal Charles immediately 

rati lied this charter in hi& capacity zm Emperor. 

The future enlargement of the Bohemian State was furthered alsu by 
the treaty of inheritance concluded in 1364 between the Luxemburg 
rowd family and the Habsburg ducal line, which in the preceding years 
liad added Cnrinthin and Tyrol to it* original Austro-Styrian possessiofts. 
The former hostility 1 rat ween the two families had been fed partly by 
their opposition to- each other in the struggles for the throne of Germany 
in the reign of King John, rind partly by the contest for Carinthin 
and Tyrol after the death uf the former Bohemian King, Henry 
of Carinthia. This hostility afterwards gave place to friendly rela¬ 
tions, which were shewn by the fact that Cliarles daughter Catherine 
became in 1557 the w ife of the Austrian Duke Rudolf IV* By the treaty 
of 1564 which was concluded at Brno (Bruhn), with the written consent of 
the leading Bohemian nobles and of Charles, on Irahalf of hh infant son 
WencesW, it was laid down that, after the extinction of the male and 
female lines of the Emperor Charles IV and of his brother the Moravian 
[Margrave John Henry* the lands of the Bohemian Crown were to pass 
into the possession of the Austrian duke*; and conversely, the Bohemian 
king was to inherit the Austrian lands after the extinction of the male 
and female lines of the Austrian ducal family and of the Hungarian 
royal family, with which the Austrian dukes two years previously had 
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concluded h similar treaty of inheritance* Soon afterwords, nt the in¬ 
stigation of Charley this Austro-Hungarian treaty of inheritance was 
denounced by both parties, and the Aiwtro-Bohemian treaty of 1664 
was renewed in 1866 with the full consent of the Estates of both countries 
and with the omission of the provision relating to the hereditary claims 
of the Hungarian royal family to the Austrian territories. Owing to the 
fart that the Luxemburg fondly whs extinct before the Austrian dynasty* 
all the gains were forfeited which could and, according to the intention 
of Charley undoubtedly would have accrued to his family and to the 
Bohemian Crown from the treat y of inheritance with the Hamburg 
family. On the contrary* this treaty later became one of the factors that 
helped the Hahsburg family to obtain possesion of the Bohemian throne. 

Hi* unwearying £eal in the territorial enlargement and external 
improvement of the Bohemian State did not in any degree prevent 
Charles from paying fatherly attention to the betterment of ita con¬ 
ditions. Indued, his work in this direction was particularly great and 
enduring. Even in the period when he acted as his father's representative, 
Ctau-lea accomplished much for the restoration of order in the country 
and for the exaltation of the royal (jower. On becoming king, he made 
great efforts to rid the country of robbers and violent men who harassed 
the defenceless common people and attacked and plundered wealthy 
persons. According to the words of a contemporary chronicler, he 
introduced into the land ^such peace as had not been in the memory 
of naan nor had even been read of in the chronicles.* Crushing violence 
in general, Charles strove to prevent the violent tactics adopted by the 
authorities towards the common people. At the Diet of 1356 a special 
law guaranteed to the latter the right to prosecute their lords before the 
territorial law-court, a procedure which the nobility of the time opposed. 
It is said that the Emperor himself was frequently present in person at 
the sessions of the territorial court in order to see that the lordly assessor 
did not side with the lords against the common people. 

Connected with the endeavour of Charles to put down all violence 
and to protect the weak from oppression, was the attention which be 
paid to the improvement of the administration of justice in Bohemia, In 
the very first years of his government he prohibited, id concert with 
Ernestj, Archbishop of Prague, the superstitions ordeal by hot iron. Again, 
soon after his accession to the throne* he gave orders for the compilation 
of the code of laws known as Maitttas Carolina* the purpose of which was 
to give a finn foundation for the activities of the territorial law-courts. 
The opposition of the Bohemian Estates, however, frustrated the issue of 
this code, just as it had frustrated the similar attempts of the earlier 
kings, Pfemysl Ottokor II and Wuncesla $ II. This code contained old 
and new decrees in the field of public, civil, and criminal law, regulations 
relating to the system of judicature, and various police regulations* It 
reflected the endeavour to strengthen and raise the royal power, an 
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endeavour which in places manifested itself also by statements derived 
from Homan jurisprudence as to the sovereignty of the monarch. This 
tendency explains why Charles' proposed code of laws met with such 
determined opposition on the part of the Bohemian Estates, who were 
proud of the fact that in the territorial law-courts they did not come 
within the scope of the written law, and who resisted every attempt to 
lay down fixed juridical rules in a written code, Yielding to the opposition 
of the Bohemian Estates, Charles withdrew the proposed code and declared 
at the same time that its ratification and the bringing of it into opera¬ 
tion depended on the good will of the Bohemian princes and lord* 

Great attention was paid by Charles to the economic development of 
bis hereditary lands. By a law of the year 1658 he ordered vineyards to 
he established on the bare heights and slopes around Prague and elsewhere 
in Bohemia, Further, lie ordered excellent vines to be brought from Austria 
and perhaps also from Burgundy, so that in a short time Prague was 
provided with a wide belt of vineyards, while elsewhere* particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Melnik, there was nn increase in the cultivation of 
the vine, and in some places the vineyards have been maintained up to 
this day. Another novelty was also introduced by Charles into Bohemia 
when he established large fish-ponds in various places, and by his example 
he stimulated other landowners to increase the productivity of their 
estates. 

It is to the undying credit of Charles that he greatly furthered the 
development of intellectual and cultural progress in his State, and 
especially among the Bohemian people, by the foundation uf Prague 
University- For this purpose he secured in advance the consent of the 
papal Curia, which was given by the bull of Pope Clement VI in January 
1347, In his capacity os King of Bohemia he issued in April 1346 the 
Prague University foundation charter, which he confirmed in January 1649 
in his capacity a* King of Germany. By this charter Charles granted to 
the new university all the liberties enjoyed by the two famous Universities 
of Fane and Bologna. Immediately afterwards Charles appointed the first 
professors, w ho consisted both of men bom in Bohemia and of foreigners 
specially invited for this purpose, so that teaching was commenced at 
Prague University in the course of the year 1848, The final organisation 
of the university was perhaps not stabilised until after many conflicts 
between the members of the young institution. In 1372 the law -students 
seceded and established a new university which wt*s connected with the 
remaining three faculties only by the common Chancellor, who was the 
Archbishop of Prague. Each of the two universities was divided from 
the outset into four “nations, 11 Bohemian, Polish, Bavarian, and Saxon. 
The Bohemian “nation*' included also Hungarians and South Slavs; in 
addition to Poles, the Polish H nation^ included Silesians, Lithuanians, 
and Russians; the Bavarian “nation’' 1 included Austrians, Swabians, 
Franconians, and Rhinelanders; and the Saxon “nation" included students 
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from Meissen, Thuringians, Danes, and Swedes, This (list ributioii was of 
great importance, jiarticularly on such occasions as the election of the 
Hector and the appointment of other university officers and officials. In 
spite of its international character and the great prevalence of foreigners, 
particularly Germans, both among the professors and the students, the 
University of Prague soon attained a position of considerable tin pur-* 
tan re fur the intellectual life of the Bohemian nation, which after a time 
took a leading and decisive part in its activities. From the outset the 
university added brilliance to the life of the Bohemian capital by filling 
it with crowds of foreigners, who Came there in order to study or at least 
to enjoy the legal privileges of student life. 

The external appearance of Prague and Bohemia was cunsiderahtv 
unproved by the numerous great buildings erected by Charles. During the 
first period of his rule (1333-35) he began to build at the Castle of Prague 
on the ruin- of the royal pakce, which had been burnt down, a new 
palate on the model of the French royal seat at tile Louvre; this building was 
greatly praised by contemporaries, but has !>een completely overshadow«J 
by later recount ructions. It waa undoubtedly owing to the initiative of 
Charles that in the lifetime of his father, and in connexion with the 
establishment of the archbishopric of Prague, the foundation stone was 
laid of the magnificent structure of St Vitus' Cathedral in the Castle uf 
Prague. The building operations were directed first by the French archi¬ 
tect Matthew of Arras whom Charles brought from France, and after his 
death in 1352 by the German Peter Purler of Gmund who worked for 
over forty years on the building. Although the buSiding operations 
continued throughout the entire period, of Charles' reign, only part of 
the new cathedral, namely the magnificent chapel of St Wenceslas, was 
completed in his lifetime. In addition to this, several other large churches 
were erected in Prague in the reign of Charles [ V. Prague was not big 
enough for the influx of foreigners, and in order to enlarge the city Charles 
founded the New Town in 1348. The new stone bridge across the 
Vltava at Prague was also constructed by Charles' orders under the direc¬ 
tion of the above-mentioned Peter Parler. Further, Charles built in the 
Lands belonging to the Bohemian State several castles, monasteries, 
and churches. The most celebrated of these buildings is the castle of 
Karlstejn, which was founded in 1348 and possesses splendid internal 
decorations. It was here tliat Charles deposited the State jewels of the 
kingdom of Bohemia, which he had had made during the lifetime of his 
father in place of the old jewels which were lost m the reign of King John 
(the new crown dedicated to St Wenceslas was afterwards known as the 
Crown of St Wenceslas), all the important State documents of Bohemia, 
the imperial jewels and German sacred insignia, and many relies qf the 
saints- 

The numerous large buildings erected by Charles led to a golden age fo 
the history' of decorative ml in Bohemia. Architecture, sculpture, and 
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pointing flourished. The mural paintings and pictures executed for the 
decoration of the chapels and churches attained a high artistic level 
and had a character of their own, so that we may rightly speak of a special 
Bohemian school of pointing in that period* Great progress was also made 
in the painting of miniatures and in small artistic objects, 

Charles' endeavours in the direction of the territorial enlargement of 
tile Bohemian State and his internal acti vities as a founder of institutions 
necessarily involved a large expenditure. Hence, although he was very 
economical arid a model organiser, he was very often, obliged to make extra¬ 
ordinary financial demands on the population of the State and to impose 
heavy taxes. In midi lion to this* the financial obligations undertaken by 
King John and also by diaries himself made it necessary on each occasion 
to seek the approval of the Estates. Thus whenever Clwles wished to 
impose a tax, he was obliged to enter into negotiations beforehand with 
the Estates. In this way the Estates acquired a regular and constantly 
increasing influence on public affairs. All the decrees of Charles regarding 
the Bohemian throne, all his laws regulating the external and internal 
conditions of the Bohemian State, were issued with the participation and 
consent of the Bohemian Estate*. And Charles' great legislative work, 
the Afakstas Carolina^ did not acquire validity, liecause the Estates did 
not agree to it* The Estates shewed their agreement or disagreement 
with the intention* and actions of the king both through their represen¬ 
tatives hi the highest departments of the State Administration and in the 
territorial law-courts* ah tl «lso in the general diets w hich gradually became 
regular institutions. In addition tothedietsof the separate countries, diaries 
used to summon, when it was a question of matters affecting the interests 
of the Shite as a whole, common or general diets of all the lands of the 
Bohemian Crown. Thus, although he hail a great opinion of his my a I 
rights and used to declare his adherence to Homan juridical view s of the 
sovereignty of the monarch, diaries lent his support to the development 
which tended towards the stabilisation and deepening of the conception 
that the king was not the sole and unrestricted holder of the supreme 
power of the State, but shared it with the representatives of the free 
classes of the nation, Le. with the Estates* The Bohemian Crown, the 
Bohemian State, w&s no longer represented by the king alone, but also by 
11 all the community of the Bohemian Kingdom," t.e* by the Estates, 
Both together,, the king and the Estates, formed a higher State unit, the 
symbol of which wu the crown of St Wgiicc&Ias; supplied in the year 
1S4G by Charles IV, it rested on the head of the saint in St Vitus' 
Cathedral, and only at coronations and on other ceremonial occasions 
was it worn by the Bohemian kings. 

The period of Charles 1 reign was one of splendid development for the 
Church and its insti t u tions. Through t he raid ng of the bishopric of Prague 
to an archbishopric, effected with the help of Charles in 1 all Bohemia 
and Moravia were freed* in regard to ecclesiastical aflkira s from dependence 
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on the archbishop of Mayence* who tip till then had been the metropolitan 
of the Bohemian Church, To the archbishop of Fragile was transferred 
the existing right of the archbishop of Majence to crown the Bohemian 
king h Bishop Ernest of Pardubice* n truly eminent man and one of the 
greatest ornaments of the Bohemian Church, became the first Archbishop 
of Prague. Lite John of Drolioe, his predecessor on the episcopal throne 
in Prague, Ernest sprang from a Czech noble family* He studied for 
fourteen years at the celebrated Italian universities of Bologna and 
Padua* and acquired not only a thorough knowledge of theology and 
Church law hut also a classical education which was unusual for that 
period. By this, and also by the rare delicacy of his mural conscience, 
be aroused the admiration of Fctmrch himself. Ernest of Pardubice com¬ 
bined a genuine love for the arts and sciences with deep piety* moral 
earnestness, and geal in the fulfilment of the great duties of his office* It 
was only under him that the victory of Church principles w r os completed 
in Bohemia in the relations betw^een the spiritual and Item pond authori¬ 
ties; it was not until then that all the rights were entirely realised which 
Premyjsl Ottokar 1 lind granted in principle to the Bohemian Church 
after the great struggle with Bishop Andrew* 

In addition to great rights the Church at that time possessed enormous 
wealth; one-half of all the laud in Bohemia belonged partly to the secular 
clergy and partly to the monasteries This wealth* however, was divided 
very unequally; there were prebends with immense incomes and also 
benchwhich w r ere quite poor. In tliut priod the proportion of clergy 
to population in Bohemia was much greater than it is to-day. Lt Ls 
calculated that in Prague alone* which at that time hod less than 40,000 
inhabitants, there wore at least 1200 clergy and monks. Being almost 
entirely freed from the jurisdiction of the temporal authorities, they 
were subordinated only to the ecclesiastical authorities* and thus they 
had a privileged position as compared with the rest of the population* 
Combined with the great wealth of the Church, this had a very unfavour¬ 
able effect on the morals of the clergy'; their conduct. w j ns generally on a 
rather low r level* The unhealthy development of Church life in Bohemia 
was furthered by the Curia itself owing to its excessive and unfortunate 
intervention in the internal affairs of the Bohemian Church, Having the 
chief voice in the bestowal of Church benefices in Bohemia and in the 
appointment of the higher dignitaries, the Curia derived financial profit 
therefrom and contributed in the highest degree to the accumulation of 
benefices and other abuses. 

These evils were opposed by the Emperor Charles as well as by Arch¬ 
bishop Ernest. In 1352 it was laid down by law in Bohemia that no one 
could give or bequeath his property to Church dignitaries or institutions 
without the special permission of the king. The reforming mind anti 
endeavour* of Archbishop Ernest are shewn particularly in the statute* 
which he gave to the clergy' in 1349 and later supplemented in the 
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different synods; by these regulations ull the evil habits and immoral 
proceedings of the clergy of that time were prohibited and severely 
punished. 

The Emperor Charles and Archbishop truest shewed their favour 
towards the efforts of reform in the Church most dearly by the support 
which they extended to two eminent preachers, In 1363 Charles called 
to Prague ati Augustinian canon, Conrad Waldhauser (of Waldhaus in 
Upper Austria), who for many yeans had been court-preacher to the 
Dukes of Austria and had gained a great reputation by reason of his 
moral earnestness. Being a German with no knowledge of Czech, \\ uld- 
hauser preached in Prague chiefly to the German inhabitants who, owing 
to their wealth, were particularly addicted to lives of pleasure. The 
success of Waldlwu&cr's sermons was very great. Germans and Czechs 
thronged to hear him, and under the influence of his words many ot them 
turned away from sinful living. Soon, however, the preaching activities 
of Waldhauser aroused the hostility of the mendicant friars, who were 
jealous of his success and disturbed by his attacks on the abuses which 
were prevalent among them. They laid complaints against the bold 
preacher before the archbishop, and spread rumours that he dealt in 
heresies, lie Fusing to desist from his preaching, Waldhauser defended 
himself, and after a time, in concert with the other Prague priests, he 
charged all mendicant Orders before the Pope with conducting intermeots 
in their convents contrary to Canon Law. For this purpose he travel led 
to Rome, but returning before the conclusion of the conflict he died in 
Prague towards the end of 1369. 

Almost at the same time as Waldhauser, a native-born preacher began 
to preach in Prague, whose fame soon outshone that of the Austrian 
August ini an and who far surpasses him in the historical significance of his 
work. This was the Moravian, John Mil if of Kroniehz, who after giving 
up his Church dignities began to preach in Prague about the autumn of 
136*. His sermons soon became unusually popular and attracted large 
congregations, particularly of the Czech population. Surpassing Wald¬ 
hauser by his fiery eloquence and soaring enthusiasm, Milif acted even 
more powerfully than he on the minds of the common people. The effect 
of his words was enhanced by the splendid example which he gave in his 
own life. He lived in absolute poverty and exercised the strictest 
bodily asceticism. He never allowed himself any rest, but devoted 
himself constantly to prayer, study, and a severely ascetic mode of life; 
he despised all bodily comfort and fasted often. 

This mode of life and the disturbed conditions of contemporary 
Christendom stimulated in Milif a natural tendency towards mysticism 
He formed the conviction that in the years 1865-67 Antichrist was to 
appear in the world In accordance with die prophecy of Daniel. In 1366, 
while delivering a sermon on Antichrist, he pointed with his finger 
directly at the Emperor Charles who was present olid declared him to 
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be the great Antichrist spoken of in the Scripture!!. On account of this 
statement^ Archbishop John Ofko, the successor of Ernest, hud Mi lit 
put in prison and the monks of Prague laid an accusation against him, 
but he was not sentenced to any punishment. A year later he departed 
to Rome, where Pope Urban V was expected to arrive shortly from 
Avignon. When, however, in May 1;J<57, he announced in Rome a public 
sermon on Antichrist with the declaration that Antichrist had already 
come to the world, MiiiS was imprisoned by order of the Inquisitors and 
brought before the Court of the Inquisition. In prison he wrote for an 
inquisitor his “Tractate on Antichrist,' 1 in which he recommended the 
summoning of on ecumenical council os the only means of removing the 
evils in the corrupted Church. The same counsel was contained also in 
a letter which he wrote to Pope Urban V in about the year 1368. After 
the arrival of the Pope in Rome, Milt? was released from prison and 
returned to Prague. In 1369 he set out on a second journey to Rome, 
but on receiving news of the death of Waldhaiiser he quickly returned. 

In order to till the gap left by WaJdhnusers decease, MilJf now also 
began to preach regularly in German; his preaching activities were con¬ 
siderably increased, fur he used to deliver futir or five sermons daily in 
different languages and before different congregations, becoming at the 
swine time more :md more strict in his asceticism. The glamour of Ids 
words manifested itself particularly in the year 1672, when under the 
influence of his preaching a large number of Prague prostitutes abandoned 
their immoral mode of life and re-soked to serve God. Mill* established 
for them a special institution, where they were taught to pray and to work 
and were prepared for a return to normal life. Having obtained from 
the Emperor the once famous house of sin called Remitky (Venice) and 
haring secured by purchase and in the form of gifts the neighbouring 
houses, Mr he built there a chapel and homes to house the women, who 
sometime.- numbered over 80. The new institution was named Jerusalem, 
and as it was freed from duties to the neighbouring parishes, it became 
practically an independent parish community. This aroused the resent¬ 
ment of the parish-priests of Prague, who joined the monks, the former 
opponents of Milic, and laid a charge against him, accusing him of heresy. 
When their attempt failed in Prague, the parish-priests charged Milic 
with heresy directly before the papal Court, which in the meantime had 
again moved to Avignon. They found fault with Milic for introducing 
in Jerusalem the daily receiving of the sacrament, for condemning all 
trade, for proclaiming tliat the clergy ought to live in poverty, and for 
denouncing the study of the liberal arts. As a result of these complaints 
Pope Gregory XI instructed the Archbishop of Prague and the other 
Bohemian bishops to make a strict investigation mid to punish Milic as 
a warning to others of like mind. Milic now set out once more on a 
journey to the papal Court at Avignon, where he was well received and 
given permission to deliver ceremonial sermons before the cardinals. But 
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before the suit was- concluded! he died in Avignon in August 15 74. His 
in Alienee in his native country! however, did not cense with Ids death, 
but became one of the main sources of the great movement which later 
led to the burning of Hus at the stake and to the revolt of the Czech 
nation from the Roman Church. 

Just as the reign of Charles manifested clearly tile beginnings of the 
later severe religious struggles in Bohemia* so also it prepared and pro¬ 
claimed the struggle between the Czech and German nationalities* a 
struggle which developed in connexion with the religious conflicts and 
for the most part was combined with them, The gradually increasing 
influence of the Czech element at the University of Prague, which origin¬ 
ally was almost entirely in the hands of German foreignera, prepared the 
wjlV for the later victory of the Czechs in this foremost educational 
institution of the Bohemian State, in the towns also the Czech element 
grew' stronger, almost entirely unnoticed and by a natural process 
through the influx of peasants from the surrounding country districts; 
for the town* had been founded and at the beginning completely domi¬ 
nated bv immigrant families of German burghers. In Prague Charity 
contributed to this development by establishing the New Town, not 
exclusively for Germans a* bad lawn the custom on previous occasions 
when towns were founded in the Bohemian lands, hut for everyone who 
wished to settle there. So it came about that from the very outset 
New Town was overwhelmingly Czech, and thus had an indirect influence 
on the development of a Czech character in other parts of Prague. 
Although he liked the German culture and the German language, the 
Emperor gave many proofs of his genuine love for the Czech nation a]id 
the Czech language which was his mother tongue. 

The religious and national factors in the history of the period an¬ 
nounced the great movement which soon afterwards burst into flame. 
As a harbinger of the more distant future, we may consider the begin¬ 
nings of t!ie humanistic predilections and endeavours which we And in 
the environment of Charles, Their actual seedlng-place was his chancery, 
at the bead of which, during a considerable part of his reign, 
stood Bishop John of Streda (von Neumarkt, de Novoforo), who was an 
eminent humanist* an enthusiastic collector of classical manuscripts, and 
a friend of Petrarch. The predilection for humanism spread from Charles' 
chancery to the highest levels of Bohemian society. The Emperor himself 
was strongly influenced by this current of humanism, and had confidential 
meeting* both with the native exponents of humanism and also with the 
most important foreign humanist^ In 1356 Petrarch, with whom the 
Emperor was in correspondence, paid him a visit in Prague; the Court 
overwhelmed the distinguished visitor with enthusiastic praise. Sis years 
before that, Prague received a visit from the Roman tribune. Cola d1 
Rienzu, who wished to induce the Emperor to take up his residence in 
Rome as the sole and absolute monarch of a united Italy and of the 
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whole Christian world. Considering the views of the visionary Roman on 
Church matters to be obnoxious, the cautious Emperor handed him over 
to the Archbishop of Prague for instruction and improvement Thus 
Cola spent some time It) imprisonment in the archbishop's castle at 
Roudnice, and Afterwards was sent to the papal court in Avignon, 

At the end of his life the Emperor concerned himself with the question 
of the distribution of his hereditary lands among the member* of his 
family. The eldest son Wcnceslas, who in 1363 had heen crowned King 
of Bohemia and in 137B liad Ira elected King of the Romans, was to 
rule in Bohemia and Silesia, over parts of Upper and Lower Lusatia, and 
over scattered fiefs of Bohemia in Bavaria and >Saxony. The second son 
Sigisinimd obtained the district of Brandenburg, while for the third son 
John a special duchy of Goriitz was formed from parts of Upper and 
Lower Lusatia. .!oSt, the first*bom son of Charles 1 brother the Margrave 
John Henry, ruled in Moravia after hi* father'* death in IB76, while hh 
younger brother* John Sob£sIav T later Patriarch of Aquileia, and Prokop 
received from him subordinate fiefs. Of the Emperor's daughters, Anne, 
a child by his last wife Elisabeth of Pomerania, became in 1363, three 
years after her father's death, the wife of the English King Richard II, and 
gained in England the very honourable name of “Good Queen Anne. 1 ' 

Having lived to see the beginning of the Great Schism in the Western 
Church, the Emperor Charles IV died on 39 November 1376 in his sixty - 
third year. 

Weneealas IV (1373-1419) was not yet quite eighteen when by his 
fathers death lie was called to rule over the territories of the Bohemian 
Crown and over the German Empire. For the fulfilment of the heavy 
duties which now fell to his share he possessed not only natural gifts and 
a considerable degree of education, but also u practical knowledge of 
State affairs which he }md acquired owing to the fact that his father had 
from his childhood associated him with himself on important occasion* 
in Bohemia and in foreign countries. Be certainly had much good will, 
hut he lacked judgment and perseverance. From the outset his passion 
for hunting prevented him from earn ing out his duties as a monarch. 
In addition, he had a decided tendency towards immoderate drinking, 
and as the yearn passed the habit grew on him to such on extent that at 
times he lost command of his reason, for by nature he w t os irritable and 
violent Thus it happened on more than one occasion that Wenccslns 
allowed himself, in an excess of mge t to act in a hasty, harsh* and even 
cruel manner. His actions on these occasion* only increased the strife of 
which the period of his rule was full* and stained his memory in after 
times* 

Not ail of the great extent of territory under the rule of the Emperor 
Charles IV passed into the hands of Wenceslas* According to the dis¬ 
position* of hist father, the second son Sigismund obtained the district of 
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Brandenburg* the third son John received the district of Gorlitz* while 
Moravia remained under the rule of Charles' nephew. Margrave Jost. 
This wealthy and learned man obtained aliso, in 1388, the counly of 
Luxemburg From King Wencedas, who had inherited it in 1383 from 
Weneeslfla his father’s second brother. In addition, Jost received the 
district of Brandenhuig from Sigkmund, who in 1385 had become King 
of Hungary. Later, in 1401, King Wencesks, who by the death of his 
brother John had obtained the district of Gorlitz, ceded to him Upper 
and IjQwer Lusatia. After the death of Jost (1411) the two Losatias 
returned into the possession of iVeneeslas and the district of Brandenburg 
was restored to SigUmund. The latter, however, immediately pledged 
the Mark uf Brandenburg to Frederick of Hohenzollem, the Burgrave of 
Nuremberg, in whose family it now remained permanently H 

WencesW rule in the German Empire wm by no means of a happy 
character, for his heavy task was rendered still more difficult both by the 
-schism in the Church and by the internal dissensions of the Estates in 
the Empire, Although he strove hard to obtain the recognition of the 
Pope in the Empire and in his own lands, and constantly prepared tn set 
out on an expedition to Rome in order to obtain the imperial crown * he 
did nnt succeed either in contributing towards the removal of papal 
dualism or in realising the plan of a Roman expedition. And although 
his intervention in the disputes between the Estates of the Empire was 
often timely and justified, it produced for him in the Empire many 
enemies who in 1384 began to intrigue for his deposition. This took 
place in 1400, when King VVenceslas was deprived of the German throne 
by the Electors, who chose Rupert of the Rhine as king. 

This inglorious end of Wenceslas' reign in the German Empire was 
prepared in no small measure by the unfavourable development of 
internal conditions in Bohemia. For some time, indeed, Wenceslaa 1 reign 
appeared to be a worthy continuation of the excellent reign of his father, 
but later serious unrest arose from the conflicts of the king both with 
the Bohemian lords and also with the dignitaries and officials of the 
Church. 

While King Wenceda* was popular among the common people on 
account of his good nature and because he did not exact such heavy taxes 
as his father, he soon incurred the displeasure of the higher nobility by 
choosing for his advisers mainly members of the lower nobility and 
burghers, and by staffing the public offices with person* devoted to him¬ 
self and belonging tn these classes. After a while the dissatisfied nobles 
formed against the king a conspiracy which was joined even by the king’s 
cousin JoSt, Margrave of Moravia, In the spring of the year 1394, Jost 
entered quite formally into a union with the leading Bohemian nobles, 
the aim nf which was declared to be the removal of various defects in the 
territorial administration and in the law-courts. With a large number of 
armed men they took the king by surprise at his country-seat near Prague, 
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cast him into prison in the Castle of Prague, and after a time even removed 
him to a castle in Austria. About three m on tils later the kings brother 
John of Gorlitz compelled the rebellions nobles by armed force to release 
the king from imprisonment, on the promise that a decision would be 
made with reference to their complaints. New conflicts, however, soon 
arose between the king aud the nobles, who towards the end of 1394 
organised a new-coalition against him- In addition to Margrave JoSt, 
the conspiracy w*& joined by the Dukes of Austria, The complaints and 
demands which the rebellious nobles submitted to the king involved 
an unheard-of limitation of his power. When the king hesitated to 
comply with these demands and the nobles began to wage open war against 
him, he requested his brother Sigismtmd, the Hungarian King, to under¬ 
take, after the death of John of Gorlitz, the office of mediator between 
the parties. Sigismund induced the parties to entrust the decision regarding 
their complaints and demands to him and to Margrave Jost. Their award, 
made in the spring of the year 1396, signified a great success for the 
nobles. Almost all the highest offices of the land were adjudicated to 
them, and at the side of the king was established a council composed of 
the Bohemian and Moravian nobles and bishops. Without tills council 
the king was not to undertake any action in internal affairs. 

Owing to the fact that King WeneesJos submit ted only with unwilling¬ 
ness to this award and that the nobles did not cease to strive to obtain 
a further restriction of the king’s power, new disputes arose lie tween the 
king and the nobles in the course of time and became exceedingly embit¬ 
tered. In 1397 certain of the nobles who were members of the king's council 
murdered four of the leading advisory of King Wfmeesliui at Karlstejm 
All attempts at a reconciliation were in vain, and in the winter of 1400 
the Bohemian nobles headed by Margrave JoSt formed an alliance with 
King Rupert and his German adherents. In the spring of 1401 King 
Wmcedas was besieged in Prague for more than eight weeks by the 
turned forces of the native and German members of this association. In 
the summer die king and the Bohemian noble* concluded a treaty, 
whereby King Wenceslas agreed to accept a standing council consisting 
of four noble* and enjoying great powers,. Thus was established a jiennanent 
committee of nobles whose task was to govern in common with the king; 
they bud a deciding voice also in the administration of the royal eytales- 
and revenues which up to that time lind been under the control of the 
Bohemian kings alone. At the beginning of 140S, however, the power of 
tliis council was transferred to King Sigtabtmd of Hungary, whom King 
Wenceslas appointed administrator of the kingdom of Bohemia while he 
himself was preparing to go on another expedition to Rome, which once 
more did not take effect* Soon coiifl ictsognin arose betw een the royal brothers, 
and Sigismund, whom Wenceslos bod a short time before generously 
assisted to gain his release from imprisonment in Hungary, gave orders 
for his brother to be arrested in the spring of 140S and to be imprisoned in 
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Prague Castle, where He had been incarcerated eight years previoosly. 
After a time, however* on leaving the country, he brought King Wenoeslas 
with him* and finally. In August 140$, took him to Vienna, where he was 
kept under the protection of the Dukes of Austria. Only in the autumn 
of 1403 did King Weiireslas succeed in escaping from his imprisonment at 
Vienna and returning to Bohemia. In the meantime the party which 
supported Kim had grown in strength, so that he was received practically 
as a deliverer* even by many of his farmer opponents, lYcneeslas made 
use of this favourable state of things to abolish the new regulations by 
which his royal power had not long before been limited* and to restore 
the former method of government. 

In the last years of WeneesW reign the conflict over the boundaries 
of the royal power and that of the Estates was replaced by great disputes 
in the held of ecclesiastical affaire. These disputes were preceded by 
numerous and mostly very'serious conflicts between King Wenceaki and the 
Church authorities. The first collision was that between the king and the 
cathedral chapter in Breslau, the capital of Silesia. When King Wenee&los 
visited the town in the summer of 1381* it hod just been placed under nn 
interdict by the cathedral chapter (the bishopric being then vacant), 
because at Christmas 1380 some barrels of foreign beer liad !*euu 
confiscated which had been onJered for the canons in defiance of the 
general regulations of the municipal authorities. When the chapter re¬ 
fused to comply with the hinges request that the interdict should lie 
removed at least for a time* lie felt that his royal authority was flouted 
and caused the chapter's estates in the vicinity of Breslau to lie occupied 
and pillaged* At the request of the king the interdict was removed 
shortly afterward* by order of the Pope, and the dispute with the Breslau 
cliapter was settled in the .spring of 138$* so that the power of the 
Bohemian Crow n over the bishopric of Breslau was considerably strength¬ 
ened. 

More serious and more fateful were the dispute* between the king and 
John of JenSteju* the Archbishop of Prague. Conspicuously gifted and 
possessed of an extensive education which he had acquired through his 
studies at several Italian and French universities, particularly at Paris* 
this young man (he was scarcely twenty year* old when in 1379 he took 
over the administration of the archbishopric of Prague) lived at first in 
an effeminate and worldly manner. But his severe illness and the terrible 
death of the Archbishop of Magdeburg at a dancing entertainment 
brought about a change in his mind and manner of living. He turned 
away from the world and Jived like a penitent* devoting himself to fasting 
and bodily mortification, prayer, religious meditation* and the writing of 
religious treatises of a mystical tendency. At the same time, however, he 
had an excessively high opinion of his ecclesiastical authority and did not 
cease to surround himaelf with splendour, being convinced that this was 
required for the maintenance of his dignity. He was very sensitive about 
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the rights of hi& office, mid thus found himself engaged in numerous 
con H ids with the higher clergy of his diocese as well as with several lay- 
men and with the temporal authorities. In 1S84 he had a very sharp 
dispute with King Wenceslos himself over a dam on the itiver Elbe, raid 
thus incurred his displeasure. This fact was exploited by some of the 
favourite officials and advisers of the king,, who tagan to interfere more 
boldly with matters belonging to the sphere of the ecclesiastical authorities 
and did not always respect tlie rights which Iind previously been granted 
to the Church in Bohemia, Thus in I3&J2-93, on the order of one of these 
official*, two priests were executed m Prague for various base crimes and 
in other directions also the temporal authorities disregarded the liberties 
which were claimed at that time by the Church. In view of these rimim- 
stances the archbishop presented a complaint to the king in 1393, and 
also summoned before the arehiepiseopal court the royal official who had 
ordered the execution of the two priests. This action greatly enraged 
the proud and irascible king against the archbishop and bis officials. The 
king, however, lost hie self-control completely over another event which 
happened soon afterwards. 

intending to establish a new bishopric in western Bohemia and to endow 
it with tlie estates of the Benedictine monastery at Kladrufay, Weneeslas 
desired that after the death of the abbot bis position should remain vacant 
But when the abbot diedi the monks at Kladruby elected a successor and 
Archbishop John, although he knew of the king's intention, gave instruc¬ 
tions for the election to be confirmed by his vicar-general, John of Pomuk, 
The news of this enraged the king to such an extent that during the 
negotiations regarding the archbishop’s complaints he ordered the arrest 
of the arch bishop and his three advisers, including the vicar-general John 
of Pomuk, The archbishop was released, but his advisers remained in the 
power of the king, who cross-oxamined them and then ordered them to 
be tortured j in particular John of Pomuk was burnt with torches and 
lighted candles so that lie almost lost consciousness. Finally* the king 
ordered them all to be drowned, but on reflection promised to grant them 
their lives on condition that they undertook on oath to tell no one that 
they had been imprisoned and tortured. The others did so, but John of 
Pomuk, exhausted by his tortures, was unable to sign the document 
presented to him. The king then ordered him to be taken away to his 
death* John of Pomuk was dragged away to the stone bridge built by 
the Emperor Charles IV, and bound hand and foot was thrown into the 
Vltava on S£U March 1393, 

When his rage had passed, the king tried to make amends. Making 
use of the advantages of the quinquagenary year which was just then 
proclaimed id Prague by permission of the Pope, be obtained absolution 
front the Church by carrying ont the prescribed «bs of penitence. He 
also invited the archbishop to entar into negotiations with a view to a 
reconciliation* The archbishop accepted the invitation, but when the 
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Negotiation* fell through* be began to entertain fears as to his safety; he 
tied from Prague and went to Rome, There he presented to the papal 
Court a lengthy report containing all his complaints against King 
WencesJas, and requested the Pope to appoint judges to try the king and 
his assistants and to inflict ecclesiastical penalties on them as sacrilegious 
persons and murderers. However* he achieved no success at the papal 
court; none of his complaints, not even the report on the cruel death of 
the vicar-general John of Pomuk* induced Pope Boniface IX to take 
action against King Wencesks in defence of the right's of the Church, 
At that time the Pope was expecting the king to arrive in Italy and to 
help hi in to gain a (imd victory over his enemies there and over the Pope 
at Avignon. Hence the Curia turned a favourable ear towards the king's 
request that Archbishop John should be removed from his position. 
In these circumstances Archbishop John considered it advisable to 
give up hi* office of his own free will towards the end of the year V6&5; 
he remained in Rome, where five years later he died. Thu* if the Curia 
abandoned witho u t hesi tati on such a d ist i ngu i shed \ srel ate as ArchbisI lOp 
John of Jenlteju in his struggle against the king for the liberty and rights 
of the Church, it is little wonder that it pastfd over in silence the 
martyrdom of hi* vicar-general, John of Furnuk, u man otherwise of small 
importance, who was given a martyr's halo only on account of the religious 
struggles of a later date, and wus raised to the |Mj*ition of a great national 
saint under the name of John of Nepoqmk (for in the meantime the 
name of his birth-place had been changed from Pun ink to Nepouiuk) by 
the victorious Conn ter-Reformat ion. Tile attitude of the Pope towards 
the king changed when the latter endeavoured to bring about the end 
of the papal schism by the resignation of both Pope*. Then Pope 
Boniface IX Look the ride of Wtmceal&s* opponents in the German Empire 
and contributed considerably towards h h deposition. 

In all these conflicts with the dignitaries and official* of the Church* 
King Wencedii* appears to us a* determined an upholder of royal right* 
Hs he way ail Opponent of Church principle* and claims that affected the 
power of the king. It might be thought that a king who so energetically 
defended his rights against priests and Church institutions at home would 
also liave resisted no less resolutely the excessive interference of the Curia 
with the Ecclesiastical administration in his lands, and have stopped the 
abuses which arose therefrom in the Church of hi* time + Wenceslas, how¬ 
ever* not only did not do this; he tolerated and even supported the growth 
of the Pope's influence on the ecclesiastical ad mi lustration in Bohemia and 
willingl y reconciled himself to the harmful side* of the papal administrative 
system; it was precisely at this period that this harm fulness reached its 
zenith* and the king did not hesitate to draw benefit for himself from the 
fact. Perhaps the greatest culprit in respect of accumulation of benefices in 
territories governed by Wenceslas was one of his foremost adviser* and 
favourites, Weaceslas Xrtilik, who probably obtained all bis benefices by 
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the Pope Vi favour, Hie Pope's tithe was exacted year by year in the early 
part of Wencgaks* reign, and the collection of the plenary indulgences 
authorised at the occasion of the quinquageimry year of grace given 
to WenceaW territories in 130$, was likewise permitted and supported by 
the king, who did not fai l , of course to secure a share for himself, Thus 
while the Bohemian clergy and ecclesiastical institutions were engaged 
in disputes with the temporal author!ties, there existed between King 
Wencedius and the Curia a full agreement, which both parties bought, of 
course, by making mutual political hut morally very doubtful concessions. 
There is no wonder that in such circumstances as these the moral 
deficiencies and abuses, the beginnings of which may be observed in the 
reign of Clmrleg IV, greatly gained ground in the Church of Bohemia. 
But the resistance to them also increased, fur it was strengthened by 
the genuinely moral movement which was stimulated in the reign of 
Charles IV by ihc activities of the famous preachers Waldhauser and 
Milif, and grew wider and deeper during the reign of Weuoedas IV. 
MilK w as succeeded in his labours by Thomas of Stitny and Matthias of 
■lanov, two distinguished Czech thinkers of the first peri ml of Wenceslos* 
reign. Thomas of Stitny { ob . c. 1401), a devout and educated landowner, 
wrote in Czech, and mostly following foreign models, a number of 
works of a moralising and religious character; they dearly demonstrate 
the influence of Millcs thought and spirit. Some of the masters of arts 
of the university found fault with him for writing on difficult religious 
and philosophical questions in the language of the common people, but 
Stitny jwiid no heed to such reproaches. Genuinely devoted to the 
Church, lie avoided all dogmatic deviations from Church doctrine and 
disagreements with the Church authorities. Matthias of Janov (oi. 11594) 
obtained the degree of master of arts at the University of 1’aris and 
studied theology there. As a preacher and writer in the spirit of MUfc, 
he followed his example by recommending frequent attendance at the 
sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, but he also condemned an excessive 
worship of the saints, relics, pictures, and miracles, and opposed in general 
externa! and ostentatious manifestations of piety. His views aroused the 
anger of the Church authorities* At the Prague synod in 1388 it was 
strictly forbidden to give the Holy Eucharist to the laity more 
frequently than once a month. A year later Matthias of Janov, together 
with two priests of the same w r *y of thinking, was compelled at the synod 
to recant in public his views concerning the worship of the saints, their 
relics and pictures, and the frequent receiving of the Holy Eucharist. He 
recanted, of course, unwillingly, nor did he give up his views afterwards. 
But he soon died, leaving a great Latin work entitled De rrguiis vcicris 
ei rtom t*dQ 7 ncnti + This work makes a comparison between true and 
false Christianity and contains a severe criticism of the Church and its 
abuses at that time; later, in the time of John Hus, by reason of its 
explanation of the need for frequent Communion, it provided the impulse 
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for the introduction of the habit of receiving the Eucharist in both 
kinds. 

The movement of reform aroused by the work of Milic continued to 
live amongst the common people even after his death. The proof of this 
may be seen in the predilection of the people of Prague for sermons 
dealing with the need for moral improvement. It was for this reason that 
the Betldehem Chapel was founded in the year 1391* Its founders* a 
knight and a burgher* imposed on the administrators of this chapel the 
duty of preaching in Czech twice on every feast day, and it was certainly 
their intention that the preaching should be in the spirit of MilHL This, 
however* was only completely fulfilled a Few years later when in 1402 
the Bethlehem Chapel was placed under the charge of John Hus. 

This moral ami intellectual movement aro^c and developed outside 
the Prague University* which was the highest cultural institution of the 
Bohemian State. The international character and special purpose of the 
university did not allow it to influence directly the mom] and spiritual 
life of the country* Nevertheless the university could not remain entirely 
shut off from the questions and problems of the day in Bohemia. Several 
of the foreigners who taught al the University of Prague were famous as 
w-Htci>; anil preachers of a reforming tendency. The celebrated Heidelberg 
profe^Lii-, Nichokus Magni dc Javor* a Silcs*hui s who was in Prague during 
the years 1373-1402, not only wrote there religious w orks of a reforming 
character* but wab also the German preacher in the church where Wnld- 
hrniser us4ed to preachy In the years 1365-90 there lived in Prague the 
celebrated Matthias of Cracow* who is generally recognised as the author 
of two famous works, Sptcuhim aureum de tilufut th twficiorum and Dc 
squnlorihus curiae Romanar\ in which he criticises with extraordinary 
sharpness the system of Church administration adopted by the Curia. 
Albert Engel >l balk of Strauhing* who i> considered by some to be the 
author of the lirrpt of these works, lectured at the University of Prague 
in the year* 1373-1402. The two works in question were only finished 
after the departure of Ihese two scholars from Bohemia* but it seems that 
their origin was in Prague. 

Although it is difficult to imagine that the activities of these men pro¬ 
duced no effect upon their environment in Prague* it is impossible to 
ascertain their direct connexion with the Bohemian religions movement. 
A direct connexion between this movement and the University of Prague 
was only formed when the foreign and mainly German element at that 
institution (at the beginning the foreigners formed the absolute majority 
began to give way before the Czech element. This was brought about 
partly by the gradual departure of the foreign professors and students to 
other universities which were established in Central Europe during the 
years following the foundation of Prague University (the Universities of 
Cracow, Vienna* Heidelberg* Cologne* and Erfurt)* and partly by the 
natural development of learning in the Czech nation. From the steady 
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strengthening of the Czech element at the university, anti from its grow¬ 
ing national consciousness, there naturally arose the endeavour to provide 
the Czech roasters of arts with a greater degree of influence over the 
administration of the uniivetiity and with a larger share of its income than 
they had receiver! at its foundation. Hence arose the conflicts between the 
Bohemian “nation" and the other three H nations* at the university. For 
example, a dispute arose in the year over the places in the university 
colleges of the Emperor Charles IV and King Wencesln^ IV + In order 
to settle the dispute, it was decided to grant the Czech masters of arts 
five places out of six in each of the two colleges, the sixth being reserved 
for the foreign masters of arts. In the succeeding years the Czech influ- 
erne at the university became still stronger. There was an increase in the 
number of Czech professors, and their influence over the ad min istratian of the 
university grew in consequence of the fact that more and more of the higher 
oflices within it were given to Czechs, At the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the number of Czech masters of arts at the University of Prague 
was only a little lower than that of the foreign masters, while in tile most 
important Faculty, Theology, the Czech masters were now beginning to 
form the majority. 

It was just at this time that a confidential relationship developed 
between the university and the Bohemian movement of reform. The 
connecting link in this relationship was John Hus, A special chapter 
will be devoted to this great figure of Bohemian history in the next 
volume of this wort. There, In due connexion with historical events in 
Bohemia, a detailed account will Ik given of his great conflict with the 
Church of Rome, a conflict which brought him in 1415 to a martyr’s 
death at the stake at Constance. Here it is sufficient to my that King 
WencesliiS, who survived Hus by four years Jived to see the begin ningsof the 
great si niggle which the Czech nation w'as preparing to wage in memory 
of Hus against almost the whole of Christendom. The king's death was 
accelerated by the first revolutionary outbursts that accompanied this 
decision by the Czech people. Excited by the news of the violent treat¬ 
ment meted out by the riotous crowd to the Prague councillors w K hu 
opposed the ideas of Hus, the Ling had an apoplectic seizure to ivhich he 
succumbed on 1G August 1419, 



CHAPTER VII 

THE SWISS CONFEDERATION IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

The Swiss Confederation was the product of that tendency towards co¬ 
operation which, with varying success, inspired the medieval communes of 
all lands* The league formed by the cooperation of several small districts 
succeeded in preserving local autonomy from the destruction which else¬ 
where followed the establishment of a central and unified power in the 
heart of a great nation; while, at the same time, it awakened in the 
members of the league a new sentiment of solidarity capable of giving 
birth to a real State. This principle of union in diversity, of cohesion in 
independence, has become the modem idea of “ federalism^; thanks to 
the common interest which united them, populations of varying origin and 
different tongue* became members of a single nation. 

The history of the territory which now composes Switzerland can 
be traced back to a very ancient civilisation; vestiges of human habita¬ 
tions dating from the Stone Age have lieen found, and the palafittes prove 
that there were extensive lacustrine settlements. The Roman conquest 
assimilated the natives, whether of Celtic or Ligurian origin, on both 
slopes of the Alps; the Ilelvetii who, driven southwards by the Germans, 
crossed the Rhine and reached the plateau and the valleys between the 
Alp* and the Jura-, but were stopped by the Rhone, where Geneva, the 
chief city of the AJIobrogcs, commanded the way across the river; the 
Rhacti, who occupied the upper valley of the Rhine and the mountains 
of the Grisons; and, fi nally, on the southern slope of the AJpg, the Leponti i 
of the Ticino valley. The subjugation of the Helvetii, which was begun 
in 58 juc* by Caesar's first expedition into Gaul, was accomplished before 
the Chidstian era, and Roman civilisation advanced, under the protection 
of the eastward into Rhnetia, westward as far as the Valais, and 

even into the heart of the country, in the mountainous region of Labe 
Lucerne, as also along the routes of the Oberalp and the Fork a Pass. 

in the third century this country, intersected by fine Roman roads, 
became a frontier land shielding Italy from the German barbarians; the 
fortifications on the Rhine prevented invasions, but when they were no 
longer defended by Roman garrisons, the Germans in their turn oc¬ 
cupied the Alpine provinces, and cither shared the land with the former 
Helvetio-Rornan proprietors or else colonised districts hitherto sparsely 
populated. 

The Burgundians, the first of whom had arrived from the south, by way 
of Sapaudia (Savoy), in had by the end of the century advanced to the 

Valais, to Avenchea, and even to the river Reuffi and the neighbourhood 
of Basle. The AlemantU liad often crossed the river in their marauding 
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expeditions; early in the sixth century they checked the advance of the 
Burgundians and drove them hack to the Aar; with a steady pressure 
they pushed up the valleys to the snow-covered Alps; they advanced into 
Rhaetfa and left to the Roman population only a constantly diminishing 
territory. Finally„ in 569* the Lombards made their appearance on the 
southern slope of the Alps, 

Thi* expansion of the Alemanni from the Rhine to the summit of the 
Alp, on the $vsh& plateau, wils the work of centimes. But by the end of 
the sixth century, the territory formerly held by the liel vet ii and the 
Hhaeti had become divided into regions of varying culture, according to 
the degree in which Roman, civilisation had survived or succumbed to the 
new settlement. 

In the Burgundian sphere* the German colonists adopted the language 
of the Roman provincials and their institutions respected l^tin civilisa¬ 
tion. Burgundian Switzerland became Romance Switzerland. The 
Alenianni, more harbarous and still pagans, eRaced all traces qf the 
Roman conquest in country' districts; in a few urban centra only* the 
old Christian communities still survived; and even when Alcmonnie 
Switzerland had been converted to Christianity, the impress of the recent 
conquerors remained apparent: it became German Switzerland, 

To the east* Chur-Rhactia, which was in contact with lombard Italy, 
preserved her Roman institutions and language; although she was en¬ 
croached on in the north bv the advance of the Alemanni, her ancient 
traditions were saved from destruction by the protection of her lofty 
mountains and the convolutions of her high valleys. 

The domination of the Merovingian and Carolingian Frankish kings 
hardly modified the state of affairs caused by the Germanic invasions. 
Although 1be name of the Burgundians, or Burgundy, was revived in a new 
independent kingdom between 888 and 1033, it was no solid and homo¬ 
geneous State which established itself astride the Jura from Provence to 
the Rhine. The duchy of Alemannia, which had been destroyed about 
748, re-appeared in the tenth century and* under the name of the duchy 
of Swabia, included the AJemanni on both banks of the Rhine. In 1063 
the new Germanic Empire included all the region of the Alp, Traiisjurajie 
Burgundy* the Valais, Ate maun hi, llhaetia, and the Lepontine valleys of 
Italy; the linguistic frontiers still remained, but the Empire brought 
fresh bonds to unite regions of diverse civilisation; thus, under the Salic 
Emperors, the temporary institution of a Kucbomte of Burgundy es¬ 
tablished direct contact between the duchy of Swabia and the kingdom of 
Burgundy. 

It was on the frontiers of Alemanma and Burgundy, where the two 
languages met* that the first consolidation of scignories and feudal powers 
was attempted by the house of ZaImogen in the twelfth century. Having 
Inherited large estates between the Rhine and the Lake of Geneva, the 
Ziihriugen endeavoured to transform their rectomte into a permanent 
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power; westward they encountered the growing influence of the Counts 
of Savoy* and, to counteract the hostility of secular and ecdcdnstical lord s 
they founded towns, Fribourg and Berne. But in 1218 their line died out, 
the reetorate of Burgundy reverted to the Em pirn, and no new power again 
intervened between the Emperor and the cities or dynasts who were his 
immediate subjects. 

The progress of feudalism occasioned an ever more marked subdi vision of 
authority as well as the gradual disappearance of the cl&.^ of freemen* The 
Kiburgs, heirs to the Ztihringcn, engaged in struggles with the urban 
communities of Berne and Morat„ os well as with Peter ] J uf Savoy . J he 
Savoyard power penetrated as far as Alemannia; it wos f however, checked 
at the Aar, and did not succeed in emulating the example of the 
Zahringen between the Alps and the Rhine* That achievement was 
reserved for the Hab^burgs, heira to the Leu z burgs, counts of Zurichg&u 
and landgraves in Thurgau; in the days of Count Rudolf III, they 
seized the land of the Kiburgs and contested with Savoy the possession 
of the tern tones and ecclesiastical advoejiries on the left bank of 
the Am\ 

After the death of Peter II of Savoy in 12(>8 t Rudolf of Habsburg 
obtained Fribourg, and forces 1 Borne to perform its duties to the Empire. In 
1278 he seen red for his sous wide lauds to the east: Anuria, Styria,and, tem¬ 
po!^'lv r ,Carinthia and C&rniola. In central and nnjlh-eastern Switzerland 
from the LVhtland to Thurgau, from the Rhine to the shores of l^ake 
Lucerne and as far as Unemi, he took possession of fiefe and advocacies, 
rights and jurisdictions, on a thousand different pretexts; when he was 
elected king iu 1278, he established throughout his domains a uniform 
administration Bind a burdensome system of taxation. When he died at 
Spires on 15 July 1201, everything seemed to point to the definite con¬ 
solidation of the feudal rights of the Habshur^ into a strong territorial 
power on the northern slope of the Alps, reaching beyond the Jura in the 
west, and beyond the Sarine on the borders of the Savoyard hinds to the 
south-east. 

Resistance to the establishment of this monarchical and central i^d 
State did not originate among the rich burgesses or urban centres of 
Zurich, Basle, or St Gall* It was peasant communities who first united 
in defence uf the local liberties threatened by the Habsburgs. Here, as 
elsewhere in the Empire in the thirteenth century, the class of small free 
laud-holders had become much impoverished and had dwindled in number; 
it hail nevertheless survived in various proportions on the soil of the 
Waldstnetten, or Forest Cantons washed by the Lake of Imceme. The free¬ 
men subject to the count's jurisdiction followed him to war; they 
assembled, as iu the cerUetm or hundred-court* to exercise petty justice. 
Beside them were other classes of the population, of various conditions: 
nobles, “mhiuteriaks* (ennobled by their office) who were often recruited 
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from the rwiks of the serfs, the tenant* on monastic domains whose 
personal rights lessened their original serfdom, and men who were pro¬ 
tected by some ecclesiastical or secular lord. 

The three Forest Cantons differed not only in their geographical 
position, but also in the distribution of social conditions and feudal 
tenures. 

I 'ri consisted of the valley of the Reuss, from the end of Lake Lucerne 
to the foot of the St Gothard. The upper valley of Ureeren formed no 
part of it, hut belonged to the Rhaetian abbey of Disen tis. Even in the 
days of the Romans, Urseren was in comm uni cation with Valais bv the 
Furka Foss, and with Chur-Rhaetin by the Qhernlp; the road to Ticino 
was open; but throughout long centuries Urseren and Uri were sundered 
by the impenetrable gorges of Schollencn; the road to the St Gothurd 
was not often in this direction until a bridge !md been constructed along 
the face of the rock, and this was not done until a comparatively late 
period, although, according to recent researches, it took place before 11-40, 
The district of Uri, which led to the St Gothord, thus became a place 
of much resort, and a strategic point on one of the best roads between 
Italy and Germany; and tile Emperors attached great importance to 
its possession. In 835 the valley txdongcd to the abbey of Fruumi'mster 
in Zurich; the Counts of Rtippeiwil, the barons of Attinghausen, and 
the monastery of Wettingen participated in the seignoriol rights; but 
the freemen formed an economic association, the " Markgonossenschaft," 
for the exploitation of the common postures, or “AUmendfi"; and their 
neighbours, the men of Fraumans tor, hod almost attained personal liberty. 

The policy of the Emperors, even in the thirteenth century, dis¬ 
played a tendency to conciliate Uri ■ on 36 May 1331 King Henry of 
Germany, who was administering the country beyond the Alps in* the 
afisencc of his father Frederick 11, emancipated the people of Uri from 
the authority of the Count of Hab&burg; he promised that they should 
never be alienated from the Empire, and took them under his protection. 
The whole valley was thus constituted imperial territory The “Mark- 
genossenschaft*’ corresponded to a single legal and administrative division, 
and prepared the way for the politico] transformation of the country. 
The ammonfi, or “free judge," became the bndasunn, the leader of the 
community, whose members met in a land-xgtnv'buie. 

Originally the district of Schwyz only extended from the foot of the 
Mythen, or Rigi, to the valley of the Muota. The Habshurgs as heire of the 
Lcnzhurgvi exercised the higher justice; the monasteries of Einsicddo, 
Capped, Muri, Sehiintiis, and EngcJbeig, shared the land with them; but 
the characteristic feature of Schwyz was the preponderance of freemen 
who formed two-thirds of the population, and the association of freemen 
and serfs in a single “MarkganosscnHchaft" The natives of Schwyz were 
hemmed in by their lofty mountains; in the twelfth century they cleared 
the northern dopes of the Mythen and thus came into violent conflict with 
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the abbey of Einsiedelrk In the thirteenth century, the abolition of 
serfdom by the Habshurgs encouraged the fusion of social classes; and 
the agricultural association betrayed an increasing tendency towards the 
formation of an established poli tical assembly* 

At Untcrwalden (Inter Silva*) the freemen had originally a single tri¬ 
bunal, one cxmtre of jurisdiction for the whole district* but they were in a 
minority of perhaps a third of the population; local interests predominated, 
and the two valleys Ob and Unter dem Kemwald (Obwald with Samen, 
Nid wald wi th Stanz) no longer maintained thd r former cohesion. The feudal 
rights and landed properties were in the hands of petty local nobles, and 
especially in those of the monasteries of Engdberg* Mori, Murhach, 
Lucerne, and bemiuinster; the freemen were subject to the courts of the 
Hataburgs* who were moreover the advocates of the various monasteries, 
except Eiigclberg. In Cuter walden there are no truces of ft^Mnrkgenos- 
semchuft” 

In mi the opening of the rozid across the St Gothard had brought 
about the recognition of Gri as territory under the direct control of the 
Empire. The Hohenatanfen strove everywhere to command the passes 
across the Alps; when the Emperor Frederick II was excommunicated in 
1239 he was unable to control as he wished the Guelf bishoprics of Chur 
and the Valais; the St Goihard remained his only way to Italy; he 
retained Leventina for the Empire and converted Uroeren into an imperial 
i 'ogthtwl; in 1231 he became TUMttrof Uri. Schwyzand Cntenvaldeii mark 
farther stages on the same rood* Thus the three Forest Cantons assumed 
a place in the foreground of imperial policy; and the struggle with the 
Papacy conferred on them an equally great strategic importance. Mean¬ 
while the road across the St Gotitanl brought them into contact with 
the outer world by the continual succession of merchants and knights* 
convoys and soldiers* who passed to and fro. 

This outer world was agitated by the new ideas molting from the 
revolution of the communes; to the north in France, in Flanders, and on 
the Rhine, and to the south in Italy, the towns were fighting for the 
maintenance of their privileges. On the southern slope of the Alps com¬ 
munal emancipation had reached the country districts; the **communes^ 
in the valleys and villages of the Ticino were resisting feudal rights; they 
were shaking off serfdom* they administered freely the Allmende’ n and 
seized on the lower jurisdiction. There, as among the Forest Cantons* 
the original organisation was that of the ^Markgenotssenschaft' 1 ; in the 
thirteenth century it became a political autonomy and gave birth to a 
peasant commune. This gradual emancipation, legal and economic, of the 
Milanese valleys of the Ticino* their struggles against feudalism with the 
help of men from the ^northern side of the A lps—all this contest, alike 
local and heroic, was not without influence on the thoughts and actions 
of the men of the Forest Can tona 

Finally, the sense of political union between the three valleys received 
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great encouragement from the very formula which first expressed it—the 
legal act of an oath. The coalition so common in the Middle Ages in 
Italy, in France, and in Flanders, under the form of the conspiratio, or 
coniuraiio, united, at first personally, by & common act, the inhabitants of 
the Forest Cantons; then, under the stress of the conflict, this oath 
became an alliance of communes, and, later, a real Confederation, the 
“ Eidgenossenschafl. 1 " 

At first the Forest Cantons relied on the Empire to support them in 
their resistance to the claims of the Habsburgs. Rudolf of Habsburg, 
nicknamed the Silent, had sided with the Holy See, whereupon the 
natives of Schwyz addressed their petitions to the Emperor Frederick U; 
on SO December 12+0 they obtained from him in his eauip outside 
E'aeuui a charter guaranteeing their position as Freemen directly subject 
to the Empire. From documents we surmise: that in the years 1239 and 
12+0 there was armed resistance by Schwyz and Unterwalden to the agents 
of the Habsburgs; the Ghihclline League spread to the Romance dist ricts, 
KstAvaycr and Fribourg, and to Hume and Morat. In the Forest Cantons 
the pact of 1391 refers to mi aitlhjuti ajrifcderatio, which was an Alliance of 
a personal character under the form of an oath; fur the maintenance of 
public peace the men of Schwya, Unterwalden, and 1_?ri undertook to 
supply each other with mutujd help, and also jointly admitted the 
elements of a common local law. This alliance, of which the probable 
date is 1240 1 or thereabouts, also included Lucerne. 

In 1252 the Ilitbsburgs were again masters of Scbwyzand Unterwalden: 
Rudolf the Silent was reconciled with the Emperor, and Lucerne had 
already submitted in 12+1. In 1249 Como wiis gained by the papal 
party, and, when Frederick II died in I£50, the St Gotlmrd was lost to 
the Empire. The accession of Rudolf of Hnbsburg, of the elder branch, 
tii the imperial throne on 24 October 1273 reversed the situation; the 
immediate dependency of Uri on the Empire was not contested 1 , but in 
1374 the court at Nuremberg revoked tile charter enfranchising Schwy*. 
In 1283 Rudolf, having acquired the possessions of the Kiburgs and 
Lau fen burgs and the city of Lucerne, bestowed on his sous the imperial 
advocacy of UrsereSL Thus Schwyz and Uri could no longer oppose the 
advocacy of the Empire to the rights of the count. Under Rudolf they 
indeed enjoyed a position similar to that which they had acquired by im¬ 
mediate dependence on the Empire, and the fiscal policy of the Habsburgs 
encouraged the union of their subjects of every category; but the in¬ 
corporation of the three valleys into a solid State, though still under the 
Austrian govern meat and administration, was inevitably in process of 
development, in spite of the military assistance lent by the men of Sehwyz 
to Rudolf at the siege of Bcsaii^on in 1289, in retiinj for which he guaran¬ 
teed to them anew that they should remain independent of any outside 
tribunal. 

1 n«*iiiiy professor K, Meyer has pWl this alliance in 1288, 
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It is therefore not surprising that when Rudolf died at Spires on 
15 Julv 1391 a movement of resistance began among the inhabitants of 
the Forest Can turn Possibly the conspirators planned their action 
against the house of Mnbsburg in secret conferences which took place on 
the shores of the Lake of Lucerne, especially in the meadow of Grutli; 
in any ease* the decisive step was taken at the beginning of August: 
Uri, Schwyz, and Nidwald revived the former Confideratio in a new 
alliance. 

The federal pact of 1391 is the historical foundation of the Ton federa¬ 
tion. It constituted an alliance for the maintenance of public pare solemnly 
consecrated by the oath of the contracting parties; although it had 
originally been purely personal, in 1291 this oath tended to include the 
whole of the three cantons, just As the agricultural and legal associations 
were approximating to real political organisms. The three cantons 
guaranteed mutual help and succour against any aggressor from without or 
any fouienter of trouble from within; difficulties which might arise between 
the contracting parties were to be settled by arbitration; scigiiorial 
courts of justice were recognised, bnt no judge was to be accepted who 
had bought his office with gold, or who was not a native uf the valley; 
and detailed regulations provided for the apprehension mid punishment 
of any criminals amongst the Gonfrcferates* and for the execution of 
sentences. The prohibition of outside judges seems to have been aimed at 
the appointment of Austrian officials; furthermore* resistance to Austria is 
proved by the conclusion on 16 October 1291 of an offensive and defensive 
alliance which for three years hound Uri and Schwyz to Zurich, Zurich, 
an imperial town, combined with Constance, Lucerne, and the Swabian 
and Burgundian princes in the movement which opposed the claims of 
Albert of Habsburg, Rudolf's sou, over the territory between the Alps 
and the Junt; while the Forest Cantons supported the revolt of the men 
of Leveii tin el against Milan, and thus sought to regain free passage across 
the Alps. 

In 1392 Albert defeated the coalition, but vainly laid siege to Zurich; 
and Lucerne, having fallen into Austrian hands, closed her markets to 
the Forest Cantons. Bnt the three valleys were not discouraged: the 
liberty of Schwyz was reaffirmed by the Landrecki of 1204* while about 
the same time Ob wold and Nidwald amalgamated, thus restoring their 
former community of origin, tn 1297 the new German King, Adolf of 
Nassau* renewed to Uri and Schwyz the exemption granted to Schwyz by 
Frederick H; but when he died at Gdliheim on 2 July 1298, the Empire 
passed to his rival, Albert of Austria, son of Rudolf of Habsburg. 

During the reign of Albert of Austria* Rudolf's strict methods of 
government were revived in the Forest Cantons, which were restored to 
order in 1299; the imperial privileges were not confirmed* but there is no 
proof that the Austrian bailiffs were as tyrannical as has been depicted 
in legend, Albert endeavoured to encourage traffic by the St Gothard and 
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levied heavy taxes on the country, But mat left* were abruptly altered when 
he was murdered by his nephew, John of Swabia, on ] May 1308. The new 
Emperor, Henry VII of Luxemburg, had no objection to the renewal of 
the immediate dependency of Uri on the Empire fS June 1309), as also 
of the charter of Frederick II and Adolf of Nassau jn favour of Schwyz; 
he went even farther, confirming Unterwaiden in liberties which had 
never yet rested on any written charter. The three cantons were freed 
from all external jurisdiction except the imperiid courts of law, and were 
converted into an independent bailiwick; the office of imperial advocate 
of the bailiwick was entrusted to Count Werner of Hum berg, and was 
shortly extended toLevendna. The St Gothard still remained the centre 
of this administrative and political district. But the Austrian Dukes did 
not acknowledge their defeat; and in 1811 they obtained the promise 
of an impartial enquiry into their claims* 

The interregnum which followed Henry Vif$ death in 1318 was 
skilfully employed by the Forest Cantons, Hie violent measures to 
which they resorted can hardly be justified as a mere defence of their 
rights; on the night of 6 January 1314 the men of Schwyz pillaged the 
monastery of Einsieddn, with which they had an old quarrel about 
Alpine pastures; elsewhere, the Confederates constructed cntrenchincnto 
of atone and earth, called Ictxi* at vulnerable points on their frontiers; 
and they supported Lewis of Bavaria in his struggle for the imperial 
crown with Frederick the Handsome, Duke of Austria and son of Albert. 
Ere bug Austria subjugated all the region round Zurich, Berne* Diary*, 
the Bernese Qberlund, and Lucerne, which closed its markets to the Forest 
Cantons. Frederick's brother, Duke Leopold of Austria, considered this 
a favourable opportunity for conquering these rebellious peasants; having 
assembled a mighty army of knights and footmen at Zug t he attempted 
the invasion of the country by the pass of Moigartm, beside the lake of 
Egeri, while Count Otto of Straaaberg invaded Obwald by the Briinig 
Pass, and the men of Lucerne landed in Nidwald. On 15 November 1315 
the brilliant Austrian column was held up in the narrow pass of Mor- 
garten s on the frontier of Sdiwyz; attacked on flank and front by the 
men of Schwyse and tlri, the Austrian knights were put to (light, the 
footmen driven back or cast into the lake, Duke Leopold hastily fled, 
leaving on the field of battle between 1500 and SQftO men, the flower 
of his nobility; the very tidings of his defeat caused the Count of 
Strassberg to retire, and delivered UnterwoMen from till fear of invasion,. 
This overw helming victory of the Forest Cantons proved the superiority 
of the Swiss infantry armed with halberds over the heavy feudal cavalry; 
but its immediate result was the confirmation of the alliance between the 
three cantons. On 9 December 1815 the new pact of BrUitticn accentnated 
the transformation of a swum union between private individuals into a 
union of States, as also it* federal character; it was aimed at Austria, as 
it provided fur a refusal of obedience to any lord who might attack any 
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one of the three contracting petrlies* and it also prohibited any foreign 
alliance without the permission of the confederates. 

The fact that King Lewis of Bavaria in 131 6 transferred to the Empire 
the rights and subjects of Austria in the Forest Cantons, and confirmed 
the liberties of LTri and U uterwaldcn on the same footing its those of 
Schwyz, accentuates the legal emancipation of the three valleys after the 
victory. And when, on 1 March 1317^ a native of Uri was appointed 
Imperial bailiff nf Leventina and Urseren, King I^ewis rendered TTri 
secure in the possesion of the St Gothard; the pass was open, and the 
blockade which threatened the victor* of Morgarten became impossible. 
Duke Leopold, presented from organising a punitive expedition by 
reasons resulting from the policy pursued elsewhere by the house of 
Austria, was ubliged to conclude a truce with the Forest Cantons on 
19 July ISIS; the frontiers were thrown open to trade; the Austrian 
Dukes recovered only the feudal rights which they liad enjoyed in the days 
of the Emperor Henry ; in fact the Confederates now formed independent 
circumscriptions within the Empire. 


The alliance of the Forest Canton* soon distinguished itself from the 
other conditions of the German Empire by its capacity for gaining new 
adherents After the death of Frederick the Handsome in 133U, l^ewis 
of Bavaria became reconciled with the Habsburgs, and prepared to 
restore their comital rights in the three valleys ami to annul the privileges 
granted to their detriment. The Forest Cantons realised their danger; 
they therefore sought new allies. TLeir natural market, easily accessible 
hy the lake, was the town of Lucerne, which also desired to protect itself 
from Austrian despotism. The town, which had been ceded to King 
Rudolf of Habsburg by the abbey of M Urbach, formed a sworn com¬ 
munity, constantly in conflict with the Austrian bailiff at Rotenburg, Oil 
t November tile burgomaster, (lie council, and the bnigesses of 

Lucerne concluded a perpetual all in nee with the peasants of Uri, Schvvsg, 
and Unterwaldeo; the rights of the overlord were reserved, but the con¬ 
tracting parties promised mutual assistance in case of danger and resort to 
arbitration in the settlement of differences, and prohibited the formation 
of alliances without each other's knowledge. This first treaty involved the 
men of Lucerne in hostilities which {lid not always result in their favour; 
an arbitrators award on 18 June 1336 annulled the alliances concluded 
by the burgesses, but could not definitely put an end to the union of 
1332. Tradition has preserved the memory of an Austrian plot which was 
discovered and suppressed in 1S+3; this at least proves the victorious 
progress of the federal policy* 

During the course of the thirteenth century the town oi Zurich had 
reached a high pitch of development and prosperity. As the metropolis 
of the silk industry* and u town alike commercial and intellectual, it 
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enjoyed an advanced state of self-government with regard to the imperial 
advocate, the chapter of canons of Grossmuniter, and the nunnery of 
Fmumiinster; but altera temporary alliance with the Forest Cantons in 
1291, it had been forced to submit owing to defeat at Winterthur, and 
to remain faithful to Austria. It was an internal revolution which drove 
it to join the Confederates. 

A knight, Rudolf Brim, having overthrown the old council, on 
16 duly 1636 promulgated a sworn declaration which, after the model of 
that of Strasbourg, gave the artisans a share in the government; having 
been proclaimed burgomaster for life, he sought to obtain support 
for his pulley from the Forest Cantons, On 1 May 1351 Zurich concluded 
a perpetual alliance with Lucerne, Uri, Schwyx, and Unterwaiden: the 
town was to remain free to contract other engagements of the same sort, 
but the new alliance was to hove preference over all others; public peace 
was to be assured throughout a wide region, from the course of the Aar 
to that of the Thur* from the Rhine to the Alps, so that the trade 
route* remained free; and the assistance promised mutually by the allies 
referred not only to defensive but to offensive measures. The devastation 
of the March by Brunts troops and the cncrojich merits of the Confederates 
on the righto of Austria determined Duke Albert to settle accounts with 
his old adversaries. The fiist siege of Zurich in 1351 Jed to the opening 
of peace negotiations, but the duke having been summoned to Vienna 
by his wife's death, the Confederates took the offensive, after having 
refused to submit to the arbitration of Queen Agnes of Hungary, 

The district of Glarus, with the upper valley of the Liiith, belonged to 
the nunnery of $aekingens about 1264 Rudolf of Hababurg inherited its 
advocacy, and King Albert united Glams in a single bailiwick with the 
districts of Garter and Wesen. In 1351 the men of Zurich and their 
allies occupied the valley, whose inhabitants appeared favourable to the 
Confederates; on 2 February 1352 the men of Giarus repulsed an 
Austrian army at Nafels, and on 4 June they concluded a perpetual 
alliance with Zurich and the three Forest Cantons, In this new pact, 
Glams was placed in a slightly inferior position, inasmuch as it wo* 
bound to assist the Confederates in all their wars, and wo* nut allowed 
to conclude any alliance without the assent of Zurich and the Forest 
Cantons; while, on the other hand, the latter were only bound to assist 
it under certain conditions. 

On 27 June 1352, Zurich, Lucerne, and the three Forest Cantons 
contracted an alliance similar to the pact of Zurich with the council and 
burgesses of Zug and the people of that bailiwick. On 23 June they hod 
taken the town after a fortnights siege. The territory of Zug possessed, 
for them, great importance, as it established a link between the Foreat 
Cantons and Zurich; Austrian righto were resorted in the alliance, but 
even so the position of Zug appeared superior to that of Gkm& 
The Urge army assembled by Duke Albert of Austria in the same vettr 
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(1352) was not homogeneous enough to storm Zurich; and, by the 
mediation of the Margrave Lewis of Brandenburg, peace with Austria 
was concluded on 14 September 1352, Austria retained numerous 
advantages: Lucerne promised her obedience; Schwyj; and Unterwalden 
renounced their attempts to hinder the exercise of feudal rights nothin 
their territory: Lucerne and Zurich surrendered the Austrian subjects who 
had been made burgesses without domicile, Zurich became reconciled with 
the nobles of her district; hut while Glams and Zug were excluded from the 
alliance of the Confederates, the alliance with Lucerne was recognised. 

After the extinction of her founders, the Zahringen, Berne had become 
a free imperial city, and, during the fourteenth century, had acquired 
very appreciable autonomous and territorial powers; bv means of agree* 
ruents and conquests. she had established herself at ballpen, Gmnmenen, 
in the Hiisli, and in the upper valley of the Aar, which formed an inde¬ 
pendent rural community contiguous with l’n terwalden. The whole basin 
of the Aar up tn the Alp had thus become dependent on Heme, and the 
local nobility was perturbed at the surprising growth of its power. 
Resistance was soon offered by Fribourg, Berne's rival, and involved the 
nobles of the Swiss plateau, from Gniy&rcs to Neuchutel, from the Kiburgs 
to the Bishop of Ifeslt This coalition collected a for mid able army which 
laid siege to the stronghold of Laupen, But on 21 June 1339 the Bernese 
troops, reinforced by men from the Forest Cantons, Hiisli, and Sim- 
menthaI, won an overwhelming victory near Lnupen itself. Mistress 
of her fate, Berne obliged Fribourg again to recognise her alliance and 
renewed that which had bound Solothurn; in 1342 she came to terms with 
Austria, but retained her freedom to remain at puce with the enemies of 
the Hahsburgs, 

The earliest alliances of Berne with the Forest Cantons date from 1323 
and 1341, hearing the too democratic influence of (Jnterwalden on her 
territory of Hindi, after the victory of Laupen the city decided to 
conclude a pact of eternal alliance with Uri, Schwya, and Untcrwaldcn 
at Lucerne, on 6 March 1353. Its alliance with Austria prevented Beme 
from treating with Zurich or Lucerne, and from promising military' aid 
tn the Forest Cantons against the Habsbnrgs; a call for help was not to 
take effect until after the decisions of a Diet to be assembled at Kienhoh 
near the Lake of Drienz; hot the Confederates were hound to answer 
this appeal against any who might injure or attack, not only the Bernese 
themselves, hut also their subjects or vassals. 

The future of Zurich was not so quickly decided. In 1354, to escape 
the assault of an army which included contingents from the Emperor 
Charles IV at well tw those of the Habsburgs, the town hoisted the 
imperial standard, intending thus to shew its direct dependence on the 
Empire, 1 he peace of Rslisbon in 1355 gave, as a whole, satisfaction to 
Austrian demands, Zurich had to relinquish its conquests; the federal 
alliances were only maintained when they did not interfere with the 
c.sin.u.v«uni.cH.vu. in 
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fulfilment of the engagements tmide by the city. The death of the 
burgomaster, Hudolf Brum in 1360, at the moment when he had suo 
climbed to Austrian influence, brought about a change of attitude on the 
part of Zurich which coincided with & state of tension between the Empire 
and the house of Austria; on 31 March 1361 the Emperor Charles IV 
confirmed to Sch wyx* Uri, and Unttmaiden all their new privileges, 
especially those which concerned the lake. In 1365, 1367, and 1368 f the 
town refused to take the oath of fidelity to Austria which had been agreed 
on in the renewed peace of Rati*bon. Then in 1364 or 1365 Uri, Schwyse* 
and Unterwalden conquered the town and suburbs of Zug; they 
governed this little district while agreeing to pay Austria her dues; and 
in 1368 a general war was only averted by the truce of the knight 
Peter of Torberg on 7 March, by which Austria relinquished Zug to the 
Confederates. 

These incessant struggles had tested the pacta of alliance between the 
Confederates■ ; their union emerged therefrom strengthened. In itself this 
unequal league of country districts and towns did not differ essentially 
from the associations which bad elsewhere been called into being by the 
insecurity of the Empire; each member of the league retained its liberty 
of action, and the Austrian party possessed powerful adherents* especially 
in Zurich, But the three Forest Cantons, since they were the only 
participants in the Con fed emt ion who were allied to all its members, 
represented a principle of unity* a powder of co-ordination w r hk-h may 
vainly be sought for among other organisms of the same kind; Uri, ScIiwyx. 
and UnterwaJden were resolute adversaries of Austria* they possessed a 
formidable warlike force, and, from the middle of the fourteenth century, 
the name of Schwyi began to he applied to the whole Confederation, 

In 1370 ts concordat of great importance united the six cantons, with 
the exception of Berne; this was the PJafftnbru*f> or Priests" Charter, 
which was drawn up on 7 Of toiler 1370 as a result of the violent measures 
taken by the clergy in opposition to the advocate of Lucerne. The Pftiffen- 
briff may be regarded as establishing a common public law among the 
members of what it definitely styles * c our Confederation": it imposed 
various punishments on priest^ who dared to cite the Confederates before 
foreign courts of law; above all, it obliged anyone inhabiting the territory 
of the Confederates to work for the advantage of the allies, even though 
he remained an Austrian subject Moreover the Confederates undertook 
to protect all the roads fmm the ^stibende Brtig’" of the St Got hard as 
far os Zurich. 

The truce of Torberg remained precarious. In 1375, however, Duke 
Leopold III of Austria was himself obliged to seek assistance from the 
Confederates in repelling the incursions of French ami English freebooters 
known by the name of Gugkr, whom Enguermnd do Coney had launched 
against the Austrian states in support of his claims to the inheritance 
of hk grandfather, Duke Leopold I of Austria. Only Heme and Zurich 
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consented on 18 October to the conclusion of a defensive alliance with 
Leopold. De Coucy's bands having advanced as far as Lower Anrgau, 
the men of that district took up arms and expelled the pillagers by 
a series of victorious en^AgemenU at Biittisholz, at Ins, and, finally, 
during the night of 26 December, at Fraubritiixten, where the Bernese 
behaved gallantly. In the spring of 1376 Enguerrand de Coney retreated 
by way of the Jura, but the duke's inaction before this danger and the 
systematic devastation of Aargau caused profound resentment against the 
Hahsburgs throughout the countryside; nevertheless, on SB March 1376, 
the truce of Torberg was prolonged until 23 April 1387. 

It was about this time that the decline of the house of Kiburg caused 
an increase in the power of Berne. On the night of 10 November 1382, 
to rid himself of his numerous law-suits* Count Rudolf of Kiburg 
attempted a surprise attack on Solothurn; the Bernese* who were Solo* 
ilium's allies, cidled for help from the Forest Cantons under the terms of 
the treaty of fi March 1353; thanks to their intervention* the Kiburgs were 
forced to surrender Burgdorf and Thun to Berne* TTieir house became 
extinct in 1+17 ; but this final conflict damaged the cause of Austria, inas¬ 
much as it strengthened the union between Berne and the Forest Cantons. 

The Ilabstiurgs had not been able to intervene in the quarrel between 
Berne and the Kibuigs* but the ambition of the young Duke Leopold HI 
soon led to a new war. When, in 1379, Albert III received as his share 
Austria proper, Leopold inherited Styria* Carinthim, and Camiolo, a* far 
ft* the Italian frontier, from his brother Rudolf IV; he very soon also 
asserted his authority over Rhaetla* and even beyond, by the acquisition 
of the county of Feldkirch, the domains of Nidau* BUron, and Little 
Basle* and the advocateship nf Upper and Lower Swabia, The first re¬ 
sistance came from a union of Swabian and Rhenish towns, which was 
joined on 21 February 1385 at Constance by Berne, Zurich* Zug* and 
Solothurn* But the final rupture was caused: by the action of Lucerne* 
which continued to admit numerous buTgnsseiS who were Austrian 
subjects. On 28 December the men of Lucerne seized the Austrian 
stronghold of Rotcnburg; then* in the spring of 13S6, with the help 
of the Forest Cantons, they destroyed the castle of Peter of Torhcrg 
at Wolbimn, and freed the whole of Entlehuch up to Escholzmntt from 
the Austrian domination. The Confederates did not follow the Swabian 
town* in concluding a truce with Austria on 17 July 1SSG; they seceded 
from the Swabian league* trusting to their own powers to defend the 
interests of their cause. 

Berne was exhausted by the war with the Kiburgs* and did not seem 
anxious to fulfil the obligations undertaken in the alliance of 1353. But 
the men of Zurich, Crlarus* and Srhwyz deliberately started the campaign. 
The duke assembled a formidable army of mercenaries and knights at 
Brugg in Am gau; at the end of June 1386 he took and burnt William, 
anti on 9 July his army* under the command of John of Ochsenstein, 
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Advanced on Sempach, a little town recently allied with Lucerne. At 
Meierhok, north -eastward from Sempach, it encountered the fifteen 
hundred men assembled under the banners of Lucerne. Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwidden; same of the knights having dismounted, the Confederates 
succeeded, after many efforts, ill battering their wav through the lance* 
by the blows of their halberds, thus spreading panic throughout the 
Austrian army; the duke was slain (luring a charge, and the dismounted 
knights were cut to pieces by the peasants. In the north, the men of 
Zurich and Glarus took the offensive, seized Wesen, and on 11 August 
the Bernese declared war on Fribourg. The imperial towns of Germany 
succe e de d in restoring peace, which was concluded on 13 October, and 
renewed till 3 February 1383, with the adhesion of Berne and Solo thorn. 

Hostilities nevertheless continued in the district of Glare*, which had 
recently revived the old alliance, and was freeing itself from its feudal 
overlord, the monastery of Sadtingen, After surprising Wesen, the army 
of Duke Albert HI, Duke I^opold's brother, on 9 April 1388 stormed 
the entrenohments barricading the valley. The mountaineer, reinforced 
by a contingent from Schwy*, stood firm on the heights to the south-west 
of Niifels; then, felling on the enemy, they drove them back to the bridge 
over the Zdaeg, inflicting sanguinary losses. The victory of Niifek was 
the signal for a fresh campaign by'the Confederates, at Ruppcrswil in 
Aarguu, at Boren, and at Nidan, until by the mediation of the Swabian 
towns the treaty of Zurich was initiated (1 April 1389), and ratified bv 
Duke Albert under the form of a truce which lasted until 23 April 1396. 
The Confederates retained the castles and lauds they had taken from 
Austrian nobles, and the federal alliances were maintained. 

The Confederates realised the necessity of strengthening their union 
in view of the dangers which might recur at any moment; therefore on 
10 July 1393 all the members of the league, with the addition of Solo- 
thuru, concluded the Covenant of Sempach. The Srmporhrrbntf settled 
the military measures which were to be shared by the Confederates: it 
established a strict discipline of the contingents, apportioned the booty, 
and suppressed pillage; no military action was to be taken save in 
defence of a just cause. 

Even though all the Confederates had agreed to this new pact, all 
hostile efforts could not at once be overcome, and the alliance was still 
precarious. When, between 1393 and 139.1, the two Dukes, Albert and 
Leopold IV, united in a new scries of treaties all the bishops, princes, 
and cities of South Germany, the Austrian party, which was in a majority 
in the council at Zurich, involved the city in this union, and on 4 July 1393 
undertook that for twenty years Zurich should remain neutral in case of 
a war with the Confederates. Envoys from Lucerne and Schwyz there¬ 
upon incited the burgesses to rise against the Austrian faction ; Rudolf 
Schorro, the burgomaster, was forced to leave the city'; and a third swore 
declaration placed the supreme authority of the State in the hands of the 
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Grand Council, or Council of the Two Hundred, in which the gilds were 
dominant. This abortive attempt led to a fresh demonstration of union 
in the renewal of the alliances on 10 August 1993, and the attitude of 
the Confederates convinced the Austrian Dukes that it would be advisable 
to mnkc peace with them. On Id July 1394 a twenty years' peace was 
concluded: Glams was recognised as an autonomous member of the Con¬ 
federation; Zug was to puy only a modest tribute to her former overlord* 
Sellwva retained possession of the Upper March and the advocacy of 
Einsiedelti; Berne retained Unterseen, Ntdnu, and Biken; Lucerne was 
freed from its vassalage and secured Eutfchuch, Semparh, and the bailiwick 
of Rotenburg; freedom of trade and arbitration were re-established, 
while the Confederates promised no longer to harliour burgesses not 
domiciled among them, and undertook nut to molest the possessions of 
the house of Austria. 

About the same time the league of the Rhine towns was dissolved, 
the Counts of Wur tens berg checked the development uf the league 
between the towns on Lake Constance; north of the Rhine, the power 
of the princes triumphed. South of the river, an the contrary, country 
districts and towns retained their traditional rights, their local govern- 
ments, and their democratic institutions; having consolidated their union, 
they were organising their forces to defend the liberties they had acquired 
iu common, respecting only the suzerainty of the Empire, 

Peace with Austria having been assured, the Confederates took advan¬ 
tage of their security to consolidate their territory and extend the system 
of their alliances. By gradual purchase Berne had extended her jK*ssesrions 
on the right bank uf the Bielersee, in the valleys of the Kander and the 
Simme, the districts of Signal], Wangeii, and Aarwangen. Lucerne, a 
fortified town, established itself securely in Entlcbuch, and also at 
Weggis and Gcrsau. Glarus repurchased the Feudal rights of the monastery 
of Siickingen. New bonds of friendship sought to guarantee the main 
temuiee of peace and the security of the trade routes. Alliances and 
treaties of tombowgeoisit united Berne and Solothuni with the Margrave 
of Hoehberg and the city of Basle; and Berne alone with the Counts of 
Aarberg- Valangin, the Counts of Grave res, and the town of Fribourg, 

Eastward, Zurich admitted the Count of Toggenburg os one of her 
burgesses. In Rhaetia, a land of lofty mountains, the league of Caddee 
{Maison-Dicu} in 1367 brought together the burgesses of Chur and the 
ecclesiastical subjects of Bregaglia, Oberlmlbsteiu, the Engadine, and 
Domlesehg. On 24 May 1400 the people of Glarus concluded their first 
alliance with the other Rime ti mi league—the “Upper" or “Grey" league 
—which included the popular communities and nobles of the Upper 
Rhine valley, and also with the Abbot of Disentis, the barons of Raezuns 
and Sm, and their people. 

On the southern slope of the lofty Bernese Alps, in the Valais, the 
Bishop uf Sion, invested with the rights of count, had been obliged to 
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yield the low country as far as the Morge to the Counts of Savoy. Many 
feudal landholders were hesitating lie tween the two powers; in the four¬ 
teenth century the burgesses of Sion and the rural communes, or “dirains, 7 
elected a general council for the whole of the Valais; on S June 1405 
Bishop William V de Rimjgne and the peasants of the Valais, who hud 
recently rebelled against the La Tour family but had been weakened in 
I3Sb£ bv ft burdensome peace imposed by Savoy, concluded a combour- 
gt&i&k and perpetual alliance with Uri, Uiitcrwalden, and Lucerne, 

About this time there began the transalpine conquests of the Forest 
Cantons, notably those of l. ri, which even before 1551 exercised the 
advocacy of UrsereUr In 1403, as a result of certain incidents at the fair 
of Varese, a band of men from Uri And Unterwalden descended into the 
Lcventina and forced the subjects of the Duke of Milan to 3 wear obedience; 
tiie inluthitants of the Leventina entrusted themselves to the protection 
of the two cantons, who established a joint administration on the other 
side of the Hit Gothard* On 12 June 1410 the natives of Urseren were 
admitted us burgesses of Uri. 

To the north-cost, the city of St Gall hod, by the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century, attained great material prosperity based oil the textile 
industry and the doth trade. It hfid been granted the rank of an imperial 
town, and the Council gradually emancipated itself .front the tutelage 
of the abbey, which was falling into decadence; the trade-gild* were 
becoming political associations mid shared in the government* 

Not far from St Gall, the district of Appemfioll, which derived its name 
from its largest commune, consisted of legal and political con im mu tics of 
a markedly democratic character, which in 1545 were placed under the 
imperial advocacy of the Abbot uf St Gall. On IT January 1401 the 
conflict with their advocate and overlord induced eight communities of 
Appcnaell to eider into an alliance of seven years with the burgesses of 
St Gall. The mountaineer* destroyed the abbatial forties of the Clans, 
then, abandoned by St Gall, they had recourse to the Forest Cantons; 
Schwyz admitted them to her citizenship early in 1405, and sent them a 
iaittlumann. Relying on this support, the men of Appcnzidl, on 15 May 
1403, repelled contingents from the towTia of the Empire who opposed 
them at the defile of the Speicher. In 1405, with the help of the Count 
of Werdenberg’ He i I igeftberg, they defeated the troop uf Duke Frederick 
IV of Austria, who had espoused the cause of the Abbot of St Gall; after 
victories near St Gall and at the Stoss, they instituted a campaign of 
Hingular violence again&t the feudal lords. The League of Above the 
Lake* was joined by the burgesses of St Gall, FtJdkm-h, and Bludenz, and 
the peasants of Rheinthol, Walgau+ond modem Lichtenstein; the expedi¬ 
tions of the mountaineer* advanced as far a* Thurgau, and beyond the 
Arlberg; Duke Frederick of Austria was obliged to come to terms with 
the League, and the Abbot of St Gall placed himself under its protection* 
The dissolution of this ephemeral coalition vu brought about by the 
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failure of the siege of Bregenss and the resistance of Constance with the 
help of the Knights or the Cross. When King Rupert condemned them 
to return to the surerninty of the Abbot of St Gall, the men of Appenze , 
on 34 November 1411, obtained the cotubaurgeoiiek of the seven eantmis 
of Zurich, Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Zug, and Glnrus. This 
first alliance did not ensure them complete equality of treatment; ex¬ 
peditions in their aid were carried out at their expetssc, and the con* ut 
of the cantons had to be obtained for the execution of any military 
operation. On 7 December 1413 the rity of St Gall in its turn concluded 
a treaty of eamhourgeoitk for ten years with the seven easterly am tons, 
but without securing the armed support of the Confederates.^ 

On the other side of the Alps the increasing strength of the Confederates 
continued to carry all before it. In 1407 Uri and Unterwaltlen obtained 
from the barons of Sax-Misox free admission to the fortresses of BeUuuuna 
and exemption from customs fur their goods; in 1410 a quarrel about 
Alpine pastures caused the occupation of the valley of Ossola, between 
tlie Ticino and Valais: but in 1414 Count Amadeus VIII of Savoy 
succeeded in wresting their ktest conquest from the Confederates. It was 
King Sigismund who deterred the men of Uri from their intention of 
avenging this reverse; he had summoned to Constance for Christmas 
1414 * great Council intended to restore peace to the Church and to end 
the Schism. At this time the Confederates were on more peaceful terms 
with Austria; hut on 20 March 1415 Pope John XXIII abruptly retired 
from the Council and went to Schaffhauseu to join Duke Frederick of 
Austria, who hod espoused his cause. Sigismund promptly put the duke 
under the ban of the Empire on SO March, and handed over Im states to 
his vassals and enemies. In the course of a few weeks the duke lost his 
possessions from Alsace to the boundaries of Tyrol. Sigismund declared 
to the Swiss that they ought to obey the Emperor, in spite of the peace 
which bound them to Austria; he abolished the seigoorial rights still 
posset'd by the Habsburgs in the cantons, and confirmed the latter in 
their privileges. 

Thus relieved Frtiiu their just scruples, in April 1415 the (-oninutrrate* 
proceeded to conquer Aargau, a district of pastures, full of castles 
and large market-towns. The Bernese, reinforced by men from Biel and 
Solothum, advanced from the west; from the smith and east came the 
men of Lucerne and Zurich, and strongholds atid 1 it tie to w us q u ickly fell 
into their hands. Then tlie united Confederates laid siege to Baden; 
the Austrian bailiff resisted in the castle of Stein for a week after the 
surrender of the town; on 30 May the fortress was burnt. Meanwhile 
Frederick of Austria had made bis peace with Sigisoiund, and the king 
summoned the Confederates to cease their operations and to restore 
Aaigau. But they insisted on the assurances they bod received* *™d, in 
spite of the slender justice of their claims, Sigismund had to accede to 
their wishes; he mortgaged sunie of tlie conquered territory to Berne, and 
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yielded the rest to the men of Zurich in return for an indemnity. The 
kind division did not take place until ten years later: Zurich retained the 
Frriamt to the east of the Reuss as her share; Lucerne obtained Sursee, 
Munster, and St Urban. Hie coun ty of Baden and the rest of the Frciwnt 
betaine a bailiwick under the joint jurisdiction of all the Confederates, 
Bertie, however* had no .shore in the Prelum t T and Uri kept aloof from 
the conquered territory and insisted that it should be surrendered to the 
king T Thus the country which separated Zurich from Berne was now in the 
hands of the Confederates; instead of admitting the inhabitants of Aargau 
to their combourgfoi^k t they treated them as subjects and governed them 
by iiicaufl of has3iifs. And while the conquest of Aargau averted the 
Austrian danger from the can tons* it likewise accentuated their emanci¬ 
pation from the Empire itself; thanks tn the privileges so lavishly bestowed 
by Sjgkuniod* the cantons shewed an increasing tendency to tjecoiue a 
State, the luituUeute and Sthdic in dcr Schweiz. 

So far Berne had been only indirectly allied with Lucerne and Zurich; 
this peculiar position ended when* on 1 March 1421 and 22 January 14-23, 
all details of the military support and economic relations between Bertie 
and each of the other two cities w ere fully settled by treaties of agreement 
and friendship. In consequence of tills, Berne and Zurich assumed parti¬ 
cular importance in federal policy. This was very soon proved by the 
Italian expeditions, which in September 1416 were resumed by way of the 
Upper Valais. Oasola, Val VenBBCB, and Val Maggia were quickly occupied 
and administered jointly by the Confederates, with the exception of Schw vz 
and Berne. On 1 September 1419 Uri and Obwald purchased the town and 
feudal domain of BcUinzona from the lords of Sax, in order to have 
free scope in Leventimu On 4 April 1422 Filippo Marla Visconti, 
Duke of Milan, retaliated by abruptly seizing the place. Uri and Obwald 
did not succeed in obtaining the unconditional support of their allies, and 
the Duke of Milan recaptured oil the valley of the Ticino as far as the 
St Gothupi In view of the danger, most of the cantons determined to 
take the 13dd; the first contingent, consisting of men from Unterualden, 
Uri, Lucerne, and Zug, reached Bellinzona, but on 60 .June 1422 they 
were overcome by the Milanese troops at Arbedo. Val ilOttdi was lost, 
and the Milanese obtained a firm hold in Leventhsn and the valleys of 
Maggia and Yerzasea, The defeat was caused by a lack of co-operation 
between the Confederates, and by the fact that the pact of alliance with 
Zurich hmited its assistance within a definite zone* After various attempts 
at reprisal, the struggle was ended, in July 1426, by the two treaties of 
Bellinzona, which did not safeguard any ancient privileges, except that 
for hen years there were to be no tolls on the roads to Milan and Varese* 

The difficulties experienced by the Confederates in their association 
appeared even more clearly in the opposition between Schwyi and Zurich, 
During the fifteenth century Zurich acquired from various nobles vast 
feudal domains, which gave it a very important territorial position, 
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Schwya, which was (i rural coiumunity , pursued a forward, and a much more 
democratic policy. Iti HOS Zurich formed h separate alliance with Glorus 
on the basis of [defect equality of rights, with the intention of arresting 
the influence of Schwvi:; soon the two tendencies clashed m a grave 
difference caused bv the inheritance of the last Count ofToggenburg, who 
died in 1436. Relying on promises made by the count, the men of Schwyis 
occupied a large part of his territory, formed com?* > itfffcoitttt with his 
subjects, and liarred the road to Zurich, which was intent on rounding oil' 
its bailiwicks near the Upper Lake. A conference of tile cantons, on 
9 March 1437, decided the matter in favour of Sdiwyx, which retained the 
Upper March, and—jointly with Glarus—obtained on mortgage ITEnanh, 
WLndegg, Gaster, Anujen, Wesen, WalefiaUdt, and the bailiwick of 
SthSmm. Zurich, which had to remain satisfied witli a umbourgtQixk with 
5argan&, closed its markets tu Schwyz mid Glanis, and, abandoning kfjal 
methods* rejected all arbitration.. Hal Reding* landamutrn at Schwyz, 
replied tu this obstinacy by joining with Glarus in the occupation of 
Morgans and Lachen; on % November 1 HO he declared war on Zurich; 
contingents from IJri and UntcrwnMen arrived at the Ftxcl and supported 
Schwyz, so that Rudolf burgomaster of Zurich, ivtls obliged to 

withdraw his army to the town, Thus humiliated, Zurich bad no alter¬ 
native but to submit to the decisions of the DieL 

After the death ofSigism mid of Luxemburg, the imperial crow n reverted 
in 1438 to the bouse of Austria. The Confederate bad good reason to 
fear that the imperial power might further the dynastic interests of their 
old adversaries. And indeed* King Frederick III, who wished to recover the 
hereditary lands of his family in Switzerland, made skilful use of the 
resentment felt by Zurich against her Confederates; on IT June 144S 
the city yielded the county of Kiburg to Frederick, in his capacity as 
Austrian prince, and also recognised his right to recover Anigau. In 
return, the king undertook to reconquer Toggcnburg and U^adi for 
Zurich* which, in alliance with Austria w r hile still retaining its alliances 
with the Confederates, was to become the leader of a new Confederation 
extending from the Black Forest to Tv rob The king's attitude wan re¬ 
warded by an oath of fidelity from the inhabitants of the city, which led to 
a rupture with the Confederates, with whom Soiothum was associated. On 
SO May 1443 Sdiwyx and Glams declared war against Zurich and Austria, 
and the other cantons joined m this decision. 

From the start of operations, contingents from the Forest Cantons and 
Glams laid waste the territory round Zurich and threatened the town? 
on July 1443, at St Jakob'on the Sihl t the forces of Zurich were put 
to Bight and the burgomaster Stii&u killed. Rapperswnl was successful 
in defending itself; then, as a result of mediation by Constance and by a 
great Diet summoned at Baden, Zurich agreed to abandon all alliance 
with Austria and to submit to arbitration. But the Austrian faction 
caused the rejection of aj] conciliatory proposals, and executed those 
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member of the Council who were likely b> agree to them; the cantons 
resumed the campaign, with the wtstance of Solotbtini and ApptnM! » 
the stronghold of Grdfensee was carried on May 1W4, the garr^on 
bring put to the sword* and cm £1 June the city of Zurich wa* besieged 
bv an army of 30,000 Confederates. 

In these dreum&taricta Frederick HI appealed to a new 1 a!ly t the ing 
of France. Charles VII w&s only too pleased to dispatch to the Rhine 
the troop whose task in France had been ended by the truce with Engl and, 
and who bone the significant names of itcorchgurs or Armugfuu#* w 1 l 
tie cherished the hup of profiting by the weakness of Germany to seize 
Hade* a rich commercial city which excited the envy of the nobles 
possessing land in her vicinity. The Dauphin of Frances Louis, himself 
took command in Champagne of 40^000 men, horse and fooS^ nriued witli 
cannon mid provided with siege-material. At this time 15,000 men from 
lfcme and SolothiOT were investing the fortress of Famboifr The 
nobles of southern Alsace, the Sundgau, facilitated the advance of the 
French army, whose vanguard on S3 August penetrated beyond Baalcto 
Pratteln and Aricsheim; on the opposite bank of Lhe Rhine the Austrian 
troops advanced to Suckingen. When the arrival of the Armagnut* was 
announced, the Swiss reinforcements on the way to Famsburg marched 
straight on the enemy; 1300 men from the seven cantons, Solnthum, and 
Ncuehatel, anrl two hundred anued peasants from Liestal reached Fmtteln 
on m August, and put the French cavalry to Wight; cressiug the Hire, 
tliev opposed great masse* of cavalry under Jean de Bueil near Basle; 
then, exhausted by the struggle and their retreat cut off, they entrenched 
themselves in the Leper’s Hospital of St Jakob on the Bits, where they 
died gloriously, after refusing to surrender. 

The tine resistance offered by this little body of Confederate troops 
miule a great impression on contemporaries. The sieges oi t arosburg and 
Zurich were immediately raised, but garrisons remained in Aargau and 
outside Rappcrawil. The dauphin was uusuceisstiil in his attempt to 
occupy Basle, which was protected by its alliance with the Confederates; 
and on SI October 1444 the French" pleniptentiarics concluded a final 
peace at Zotuigeu with the seven cantons, Basle, and Sulothum, winch 
was signed by Louis at Ensisheim on 2S October. By this first peace 
hetw Jn the throne of France and the Leagues, the dauphin guaranteed 
security to the persons and property of the ConfederateSj the people of 
Basle, and members of the Council; he under took not to invade the 
territory of the Confederates; on both sides, trade wan to remain free. 
Frederick III, thus abandoned by his ally, experienced great difficulty in 
clearing his territory of the French freebooters; but the war was prolonged 
in Switzerland with much tenacity. 

At last the wearied belligerents agreed to have the points at issue settled 
bv arbitration at the peace of Constance on IS June 1446. Subsequently 
the court of arbitration intervened between the Confederates, and after 
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fresh conferences at Einsicdeln, both parties abandoned their daima to 
indemnities and agreed to restore Zurich’s conquered possessions; and on 
19 July 1450 the chief arbitrator, Henry von Bu ben berg, decided that 
the alliance between Zurich and Austria was inadmissible. As regards 
Austria, negotiations ended on 524 June 1450, in the conclusion of a 
formal alliance of three years with the young Duke Sigismirnd: the former 
treaties were recognised; Sjgisinutid undertook not to wage war against 
the Confederates in future, and tacitly abandoned Austria's claims to 
Aargnu. At Breisoch, on 14 May 1449, peace was assured to Basle, by 
whidi the autonomy af tlw citv was guaranteed. Finally, Fribourg also 
was lost to Austria; when that city attacked Savoy in 1447, Berne 
supported the duke and imposed on her ancient rival the peace of Momt 
on 16 July 1448. Fribourg was coudemued to pay an indemnity of 
40,000 florins to the Duke of Savoy, and to rede Gnwborg to Berne. 
After this defeat, which involved a financial and social crisis, the Savoyard 
party took the upper hand; on 10 June 1452 the assembly of burgesses 
proclaimed the abolition of Austria’s suzerainty, and accepted Louie of 
Savoy as their overlord, while retaining the rights and liberties of the 
city. Thus, by the application of the judicial regulations of confederate 
Law, whs ended an extremely dangerous crisis in the history of the Con federa¬ 
tion. Zurich was delivered from a policy which tended to separate her 
from her allies; in 1450, in concert with the three am tons, she renewed 
her alliance with Gkrus, and owing to her influence the people of 
Glarus became members of the League almost on the same conditions as 
the other Confederates. 

The insecurity of the times and the long wars coincided with a great 
economic change in the allied districts, which became obvious at the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Switzerland never produced enough to 
support her inhabitants; in the very early days martial expeditions be¬ 
came necessary to secure the means of livelihood. In the Forest Cantons 
industry lusd not yet assumed any importance. In Appenzdl and St Gall, 
as also "in Berne, economic activity was increasing; hut at Zurich the 
silk industry was in jeopardy; trade had been affected by the intestine 
quarrels, and transit dues brought in more to the public revenue than 
indigenous trade. The constant disturbances, caused by war, and the 
shipwreck of fortunes encouraged adventurous expeditions and mercenary 
service; the pursuit of indemnities and of booty replaced normal labour; 
by their military renown the Confederates spread terror around them; 
organised campaigns were undertaken on very slight pretexts; confederate 
free-lances entered the service of the highest bidder; lack of work favoured 
this martial trade of mercenary service; nod very soon the consequences 
of this moral and economic transformation became evident in all ports. 

The first yean of peace were, however, marked by an immense move¬ 
ment of expansion. The Abbot of St Gall sought protection from the 
Confederate* in his ditHcult position; on 17 August 1451 he concluded 
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a perpetual treaty of fowiryurgppwMt with the font chitons of Zurich, 
Lucerne. Schwyz* and Ginm*. On 15 November 1452 the seven easterly 
cantons granted a more favourable charter of alliance to Appcnzell On 
IS June 1454 Zurich, Berne, Lucerne* Sdiwyz, Zug* and Gkrus recognised 
the burgess^ of St Gall as confederates in perpetuity, and placed them 
on the same footing as the men of Appeiudl. On 1 June 1454 Schaff- 
luiusen, which had resumed its immediate dependency on the Empire in 
1415 t obtained an alliance on terms of complete equality with Zurich, 
Berne, Lucerne* Schwyz, Zug, and Gkrus* In 1459 Steiu-am-Rhein 
followed tills example* allying herself with Zurich and SehafFhauseii. 
Finally, on 18 June 1463 the imperial town of Rottweil on the Neekar 
associated herself with the eight cantons by a provisional alliance of 
fifteen years. In 1440 the men of Uri again took possession of Levant inn. 
The new dynasty of the Dukes of Milan, the Sfoira, left them un¬ 
disturbed, and granted exemption from the customs at Rellinzonn to 
Heme, Lucerne, Uri, Sehwyz, and Unterwalden; in 1467 the importation 
of goods a$ far as the moats of Milan w as guaranteed to the seven easterly 
canton*. 

As regarded Austria, all cause* of difference had uot yet been removed. 
In 1452 Zurich succeeded in regaining the county of Kiburg by means of 
a mortgage. In September 1458 an expedition against Constance was 
undertaken in consequence of a quarrel at a shooting-maldi; a few 
thousand Confederates got no farther than Weinfelden, but on their 
return they sdred Rapperswil. Duke Sigisiuund demanded that the 
peace of fifty years should be respected, but was obliged to conclude a 
truce on 9 June 1459. 

The war of aggression was presently revived by Pope Pius II (Aeneas 
Sylvius), who invite! the Confederates to intervene in his quarrel with 
Austria; in the course of a few days Swigs contingents, from which the 
Bernese ware absent, adzed Thurgau and FrauenfelcI and crossed Hie 
Rhine (October 1460); the siege of Winterthur was interrupted by a 
truce, and, despite the Pope's displeasure, on 1 June 1461 a fifteen years’ 
peace was signed at Constance. Thurgau was to be retained by the 
Confederates, atsd became a subject district; the advocacy, i.c. the suze¬ 
rainty, was retained by the duke, and the higher jurisdiction devolved on 
the diy of Constance. This new possession brought the frontier of the 
Confederate States right up to the Rhine; in 1460 Appcnrell haul 
purchased the Rhcinthal, and iu 1467 Sigismund coded Winterthur to 
Zurich in exchange fur a sum of money; on the left bank of the Rhine 
there now only remained in Austrian hands Hhcinfelden and Laufeiiburg 
with their dependencies. 

The peace of Constance did not at once end all antagonism 1x4ween 
Austria and the Confederates, especially between the Austrian und 
Swabian nobles and the towns and communities of the Leagues. In 1467 
a Confederate garrison went to protect SchaEThausen from the local noble*. 
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Qh 17 June 1456 Miihlhausen formed an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Bcme and Solothum; an act of violence on the part of the hufgewes 
led to the investment of the city by the Austrian batlifl, Turing ion 
Hull wit the Younger, whereupon the Confederates on 25 June 1468 
invaded Sundgau in force and drove bnek the nobles, Berne wished to 
proceed to an occupation of the Black Forest, hut the other Confederates 
would not consent to this plan, and peace was signed at Waldshut on 
27 August 1468. The duke promised the Swiss an indemnity of 10*000 
florins* in guarantee whereof he pledged the homage of the people of 
Waldshut and the Black Forest if the said sum were not paid by 

24 June 1469. t 

To escape from these financial embarrassments, Duke Sigismund now 
hod recourse to the Duke of Burgundy, Charles the Bold* son of Philip the 
Good, who, although a vassal of the King of France and of the Empire, 
reigned over nn autonomous State consisting of Burgundy, tranche 
Comte, the Netherlands, ami Flail den. By the treaty of St Omer on 
f) Mav 14611 Sigismund mortgaged to Charles the territory he had pledged 
to the Confederates, in addition to the towns of Laufenburg, Rheinfelden, 
Sackingutt, and Breisach, the kndgrnvate of Upper Alsace, and the countv 
of I'erettc, in exchange for 50,000 florins and his protection against all 
enemies, especially against the Confederates. By means of this alliance 
Sigismund hoped to deprive the Swiss of their pledge, Charles, for his 
part, was impelled by his ambition and his political designs; he was ex¬ 
tending his possessions beyond the Vosges, and preparing the marriage 
of his daughter Man' to Maximilian, son of the Emperor Frederick, In 
1469 the Burgundian administration took possession of the territory 
on the Upper Rhine; but the harsh measures of the bailiff, Peter von 
llagenbach, provoked so much discontent among the towns and nobles 
that, in October 14*8, the towns of Basle, Colmar, Cclestat, and Stras¬ 
bourg formed the association called the “Basse Ligue" in defence of their 
liberties. This League at once entered into relations with the Confederates, 
who considered the alliance lietween Charles and Sigismund as an in¬ 
fraction of a treaty concluded with them by the Duke of Burgundy when 
he was Count ofCharohiis; they regarded as provocative the threats 
aimed at Miihthausen and the violence done to Swiss merchants. 

Louis XI, haring emerged victorious over the League of the Public 
Weal, was delighted to secure Swiss support against his implacable enemy 
the Duke of Burgundy, who personified the resistance of feudal power to 
the monarchv. Foreseeing an attack, he concluded a treaty of neutrality 
with the Confederates in 1470; in 1471 he presented each canton with 
a sum of 8000 lines, subsequently encouraging them to make peace with 
Sigismund and to attack Charles the Bold. At first negotiations hung 
fire, but in 1473 the Emperor took the part of the King of France against 
the Burgundian. In Switzerland, Nicholas von Dicsbach and dost von 
>ilenen, provast of Beromunster, actively espoused the cause of Iauis XI; 
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the Diet* of January and February 147+ consented to make peace with 
Austria subject to the condition that the districts pledged should be re¬ 
deemed, and negotiations began at Constance, On SO March a project 
of Perpetual Peace was agreed on: it secured the contracting parties in 
the possession of their present territories, and provided for the settlement 
of disputes by arbitration; the Confederates undertook not to conclude 
fresh comhourgwhifs with Austrian subjects; they promised armed 
assistance to the Duke of Austria, and ail old disputes were settled. On 
31 March, still at Constance, a defensive alliance for ten years was signed 
between the Confederates and the Bishops of Strasbourg and Basle, and 
the four towns of Strasbourg, Colmar, Cdestat, and Basle; finally, on 
4 April Duke Sigirammd joined the Basse Ligue with the aforesaid 
bishop and cities, and on $ April he denounced the treaty of St Omer. 
Louis XI sanctioned the “ recess” of Constance, and decided that the duke 
ought likewise to support the Swiss, and that hfo heirs should lie bound 
by the treaty as well as himself. The actual confirmation of the agree¬ 
ment bet wizen the King of France, Duke Sigismund, and the Eight 
Cantons was signed at Sens on II dune 1474. 

The tidings of the Perpetual Peace was hailed with joy in Switzerland; 
with the help of French diplomacy, the prevailing insecurity was to come 
to an end, The Confederation was recognised as independent by its 
hereditary enemy, and it was guaranteed in the full possession of its 
conquests. 

The treaties of Constance necessarily involved war with Burgundy* 
The revolt of the Alsatian towns started hostilities; Peter von Hageiibaeh 
was seized at Breisach by the enraged buigessea, and was lieheaded on 
9 May 1474. Sigismund again took possession of Al&ace, which was then 
kid waste bv Charles the Bold. 

Louis XI saw that this was a favourable opportunity for exerting all 
his diplomatic efforts to win the Swiss over to his plans; he worked mainly 
by means of Nicholas von Diesbach, promising his aid and substantial sub¬ 
sidies to the cantons and to Friljonrg and Solothum, in return for a 
contingent of hired troops* Following Berne's example, al! the cantons 
on 21 and SG October accepted the clauses of n treaty signed at Feldkirdi; 
at the same time Sigismund ratified the Perpetual Peace* In a secret 
declaration of 2 October, Berne had agreed that the king's help should 
only be summoned in ease of dire necessity; on the other hand, the can¬ 
tons undertook to supply a fixed number of 6000 mercenaries. The first 
petition for their aid came from the Emperor Frederick, whom Charles 
the Bold attacked at Neuss; this was followed by appeals from Duke 
Sigismund and the memberu of the Bas.se Ligue, and the Confederates 
declared war on the Duke of Burgundy on £5 October. 

They won their first success at Hericourt on the Lisaine, where, un 
13 November, 8Q0Q Swiss put to flight the relieving army of Henry de 
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Neufcbfitd, lord of Blamont, ami likewise captured the town. In 1 *75 
Nicholas von Diesboch earned on the campaign; at the head of an army 
of free-lances, he seized Pontorlier, Grandson, Orbe, Jougne, and Echel¬ 
ons. In July 1475 15,000 men from Berne, Fribourg, Solothum, and 
Lucerne, together with contingents from the Basse Ligue, captured Isle 
on the Doubs, and Blamont. 

After the death of Nicholas von Dicsborh, which occurred at Porrcntruy 
during the siege of Blamont, the Vbgt Nicholas von Scharnaehtal continued 
to prosecute Berne’s warlike policy in the same direction. Ducluas Yolande 
of Savoy and her brothers-in-law, John-Lamia, Bishop of Geneva, and 
James, Count of Romont and Huron of Vaud, were bound to the party 
of the duke hv an understanding with Galearao Maria Sforza, Duke of 
Milan; on l+October 1475 the Bernese declared war on the Count of 
Romont and summoned aid from Fribourg and Solothum. In leas than 
three weeks the district of \aud was conquered, after the surrender of 
Avenches, Cudrefin, Payerne, Estavayer (the population of which was 
massacred). Moudon, La SainU, and I^ Llf®. Geneva herself was 
threatened by the Confederates, reinforced by men from Zurich and the 
Forest Cantons, and only saved herself by paying a ransom of 26,000 
ecus de Savoie\ on 13 November the men from Upper Valais, supported 
bv troops from Gesscnay, repulsed the attack of the Savoyards near Sion 
and occupied all the country up to Martigny. 

Meanwhile a reconciliation had taken place between the Emperor and 
the Duke of Burgundy, and on 19 September Louis XI concluded a trace 
with Charles the Bold! abandoning the Swiss to his tender mercy. Charles 
began bv putting out of action the Duke of Lorraine, whose capital, Nancy, 
he occupied; then, at the head of an army of 20,000 men he laid siege to 
Grandson, the only place in Vaud still garrisoned by the Swiss; on 
S3 February 1479 he took the castle and hanged the garrison. In these 
straits Berne called for the assistance of her allies; on 1 March contin¬ 
gents of Confederates assembled round Neuchatel, over 18,000 men 
commanded by the Bernese leaders, Nicholas von Scharnaehtal and 
Hans sou Hallwil. On 2 March the vanguard came into contact at 
Vaumnmis with a Burgundian outpost. The whole Burgundian army 
thereupon left the camp at Grandson and marched to meet the iss, 
who advanced in two successive columns and quickly spread panic through¬ 
out the duke’s troops; the whole force fell I jack in disorder to Grandson, 
their camp was taken with enormous booty, and only darkness and 
the lack of cavalry checked the pursuit The Swiss infantry had overcome 
the cavalry and artillery of Charles the Bold, and the moral effect of this 
success whs considerable; but the Confederates were not anxious to carry 
on the war and to maintain Bernese interests; they retired, after placing 
garrisons in Moral and Fribourg. 

Charles the Hold retired to Lausanne to prepare his revenge, and with 
surprising energy assembled a new army. On 10 June the town of Momt 
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Mornt and Nancy 


was invfited by numerous contingents, amounting to over 88,000 men, 
At!rin.n von Bubeiiberg, who was in command of the Bernese garrison, 
repulsed all assaults, and patiently waited for reinforcements. Fresh 
appeals by the Bernese caused the Confederates to assemble their forces, 
first near Berne, tater at Gummenen and Ormey; with the Confederates 
were associated 1800 mounted men of the Basse Ligue and the garrison 
of Fribourg under the command of Hans Waldmann of Zurich. On 
S3 .June 1476 an attack was delivered on the centre of the Burgundian 
lines; it wns at first checked by Artillery- fire, but later broke all resistance 
by the effect of its compact masses, and the whole Burgundian army was 
caught in a trap. The army corps of the Count of Horn Dot to the north¬ 
east of Morat made its escape; elsewhere the Swiss slaughtered without 
mercy; between eight and ten thousand of the duke’s army were left on 
tile field of liattle. Charles hastily fled through Morges to Gex; with some 
hesitation the Confederates pursued him os far as Laosarme, where the 
intervention of Lotus XI arranged a preliminary truce with Savoy on 
39 .Tune. The Congress of Frihourg, which sat from 25 July to 16 August, 
did not achieve the results anticipated by Berne ami Louis XI. The Con¬ 
federates only retained a provisional jurisdiction overVaud in pledge for 
an indemnity of 50,000 florins; Borne only the Savoyard scignorics of 
Grandson, Or be, and £chnllens; pending a final decision, the men of 
Upper Valais were allowed to cstahlish themselves beyond St Maurice, 

In the same year Charles the Bold resumed hostilities against Rene of 
Lorraine; on 82 October he laid siege to Nancy, The Swiss mercenaries, 
numbering over 8000, under Hans Waldmann, encouraged the l^rraincra 
and Alsatians to advance towards Luncville. The Duke of Burgundy 
was defeated at Jarvillo by these forces, which were superior to his own; 
and he was found dead on the battle-field, where, for the last time, he 
hiul valiantlv and tenaciously opposed adverse fate. Louis XI, delivered 
from his old enemy, took possession of the duchy, and announced his 
intention of requiring homage from Franche Comte. Berne wished to 
occupy this territoiy, but the other cantons were opposed to any fresh 
conquest. Fi nnllv, tiiey Agreed to the p reposals of the Em peror, whose »n 
Maxim i linn had married Mary of Burgundy, daughter of Charles the Bold j 
a definitive peace was signed at the Congress of Zurich on 24 January 1478. 
Thereby the Confederates renounced all right to Franche Comte; Maxi¬ 
milian, as lord of the Burgundian lands, undertook to pay an indemnity 
of 150,000 florins to the contracting parties, the Confederates, the Basse 
Ligue, Austria, and Lorraine, 

The Burgundian ware did not change the territorial or political situation 
of the Confederation; they secured for the Cun federates great consideration 
and caused their alliance to be much sought after. Berne did not abandon 
its policy towards Savoy. It obtained from Duchess Yolande the release 
of Fribourg from the suzerainty of Savoy (23 August and 10 September 
1477). The town thus remained directly subject to the Empire, On 
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14 November 1477 Berne and Fribourg concluded a treaty of com- 

bourgeaific with John-Louis of Savoy, Bishop of Geneva, and with the 
town of Geneva, but only for the duration of the Ushop^ life; in the 
Valai^ the bishop and tbe a result of a truce in 14 i 8, retained 

the Lower Valais as far as St Maurice and the valleys of Bagnes and 
Entremont 

As regards France, the treaty, which specifically promised armed as¬ 
sistance* was annulled when the king died on SO August 14-S3. Hie peace 
of Arras between France and Austria bestowed Franehe Comte as dowry 
on Maximilians daughter, who was betrothed to the French dauphin; 
and the treaty of Senlis, in which the Confederates acted as mediators, 
or H# May 1403 secured tbe return of this province to the house of 
llabsburg. 

In Italy, the Duke of Milan, Gaieaxzo Maria Sforsa, the ally of Charles 
tbe Bold, having been killed on £6 December 1476, his widow* Duchess 
Bona, renewed the old capitulations with the Confederates on 10 July 
1477. Encouraged by Pope Sixtus IV, and by local conflicts in Lcventina, 
the Eiieu of On decided to intervene in Italy, In November 1478 they 
crossed the St Gothard and summoned to their aid an army of 1D,000 
Confederates, in which Hans Waldmann commanded the men of Zurich 
and Adrian von Bubeiibcrg those of Berne; an attack on Bdlinzona, 
badly led, failed; and a retreat was undertaken in the very heart of 
December. But the ducal troops found out their mistake when they 
attempted to profit by this event; they were abruptly stopped at 
Giornieo bv a rear-guard of Confederates supported by the inhabitants 
of the country. The peace agreed on in September 1479 and ratified 
in March 1480 assured tlri in the possession of Leventina* The lack 
of union between the Confederates caused the loss of Bianca and the 
valley of Blenio, which commanded the passage across the Lnkm&nier 
Pass, 

Henceforward the Confederates displayed a tendency to avoid inter¬ 
vention in foreign affairs It was this prudent reserve which enabled lhem 
to reconcile the frequently contradictory clauses of tbe treaties to w hich 
they agreed, and which, in particular, assured their friendship and the 
recruitment of mercenaries to Duke Sigismund of Austria (18 October 
1477), to the lung of Hungary, Matthias Corvinus (26 March and 

15 October 1479), and to Fupe Sixtus IV (IS October 1470). 

In the midst of these successes, the Confederation pa^efl through an 
acute crisis. The thirst for gold aroused by tbe fabulous booty taken 
from Burgundy had excited violent potions in the populace; the measures 
adopted bv the cantons to combat the system of foreign subsidies were 
everywhere nugatory; and venality shewed itself to be the predomi¬ 
nant vice of the period. Moreover, in spite of the regulations forbidding 
private expeditions, mercenary service was becoming the national industry. 

14 
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Conjlid of urban and rural cantons 


The lawlessness of the mercenary bands was most scandal ouaIv exhibited 
in the expedition called la Folk Vie r which launched two thousand adven¬ 
turers from Schwyx, Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, Lucerne* and Fribourg on 
Savoy; Genevzi was threatened, and had to pay down the sum of 8000 
florins and to hand over hostages in order to secure the withdrawal of 
these free-lances. The cantons which possessed urban centres, such as 
Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne, were dismayed jit the revolutionary ex¬ 
uberance of the country districts. Against their advice, the five cantons 
of Uri, Zug, Schwyr, UttterwaMen, and Glams had, on IS January 1477, 
concluded a combourgmme with the Bishop of Constance; uii this occasion 
the towns determined to act; and at St Urban* on S3 May 1477, they 
signed an offensive and defensive alliance, which included Zurich, Berne, 
Lucerne, Fribourg, and Solothuni. 

The antagonism thus declared degenerated into & serious conflict, which 
a diet assembled at Stanz betw een 22 and SO November 1481 attempted 
to avert. The suggested, arrangement was that both parties should re¬ 
nounce their private alliances and that Fribourg and Solothurn should 
be admitted into the pact; but all hopes of conciliation gradually vanished, 
and on 22 December a rupture seemed inuilinent, when the parish priest 
of Slana, Henry am Grund, repaired to Ranft tu take counsel with the 
hermit of Oliw&Id, Nicholas von Flue, who enjoved a reputation of 
miracle-working sanctity among all the Confederates, and who was 
greatly respected for his judicious advice. The intervention of Nichole 
voi] Flue secured an immediate reconciliation, and the agreement resulted 
in a perpetual alliance of the eight cantons with Fribourg and Solothurn, 
and the compromise which takes its name from 8tanz (2J2 December 1481}* 
Tiie two cities became members qf the Confederation^ they were bound 
to send assistance wherever it ought be required, and were forbidden to 
conclude other alliance* without the consent of n majority of the eight 
cantons. On the other hand, the Covenant of btanz confirmed the Charter 
of the Priests (1870) and that of Sempacli (13113), and strengthened the 
common alliance for the maintenance of public peace, while providing 
various measures for the repression of sedition and for the division of 
booty and of conquered territory- The Federal bond was renewed more 
finrnj than ever by lids happy ending of a crisis which laid For a time 
seemed mortal and irremediable. 

Within the cantons, equal I y grave conflicts aroused the violent passions 
of the period and proved the necessity of a mure stable government and 
administration* At Berne a democratic movement triumphed in 1471 
over the Ttati^ftferren, the feudal lords and possessors of ancient rights * 
an agreement henceforward regulated the exercise of justice in opposition 
to the feudal system. 

At Zurich, the burgomaster, Hans Waldmann, autocratically inclined 
the policy of the government in the direction of reforms imposed by 
coercion on the noble?, clergy, and peasant*. He was violently attacked 
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by his political opponents ou account of the ostentatious luxury of his 
private life and his arbitrary tendencies, and allowed himself to be bribed 
into am Austrian alliance. On 14 September 14ST Maximilian concluded 
a closer alliance with seven cantons g among which were Berne and Zurich. 
Lucerne, Schwy*, and Glams, who were in favour of a French alliance, 
were much incensed. WuJdmaiiii was accused of treachery and was held 
responsible for a defeat sustained at Gsaola by volunteers from Lucerne; 
in retaliation the burgomaster,, on SO September 1487* seized and executed 
his chief accuser, Frischhaus Telling* at Zurich. But the country districts 
round Zurich rebelled against Waldmamfs edicts against dogs; the in¬ 
surrection spread to the city; and Wald maun was in bis torn imprisoned, 
sentenced, and executed on 6 April 1439. Peace w*as restored to Zurich 
by the mediation of the federal deputies; the fourth charter on 14 January 
149S modified the constitution while retaining certain regulations which 
had been introduced by Waldmnnn., 

The fall of the powerful burgomaster led to certain consequences in 
the Confederation, hi Lucerne the populace obtained some changes in 
the law of the State. In the north-east, the men of Appended, in con¬ 
junction with those of St Gall and Hhemthd, destroyed the preparations 
made by Abbot Ulrich liosch for the transference of lias monastery to 
Rorschach; reiving on the support of Uri t Zug, and Unterwaldeu, the 
townsfolk of St Gall, those of AppeiuclL, and the subjects of the former 
ecrcleriastiml principality united in the alliance of Waldkirch, on 
$27 October 1479. The cantons which had undertaken to protect the 
abbot—Zurich, Lucerne, Schwyz, and Glams—were obliged to inter¬ 
vene; the town of St Gall surrendered on 15 February 1480 ; the alliance 
of Waldkirch wa* dissolved, and the abbot regained his authority over 
his subjects and lands. Nevertheless, he abandoned his intention of 
transferring the abbey to Rorschach, and in fact recognised the protec¬ 
tion and intervention of the Confederates in hu affairs. 

After the Burgundian wars, the Confederates had achieved an almost 
complete emancipation from the German Empire, which nu longer retained 
either their resjject or their con lit fence. In 1487 and 1488 Frederick III 
combined the states, princes, knights, and urban communities of Swabia 
in a league to preserve public peace, which was designed not only to 
strengthen imperial power, but also to support the house of Hamburg 
against that of Wittelsbadi. The Diet of the cantons refused to join the 
league; in 14® 1 eight cantons concluded a treaty of neutrality with the 
Dukes of Bavaria; in 1495 a majority of the cantons accepted a renewal 
of alliance with Charles VIII, King of France, 

Maximilian I, who succeeded Ids father Frederick III in 1493, attempted 
a widespread refonn of the Empire hosed on the power of the house of 
Austria; at Worms, in 1495, he instituted an Imperial Chamber and a 
general system of taxation. The Confederates refused to carry out the 
decisions of Worms, and did not send delegates to the imperial assemblies. 
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War with Maximilian 1 


When the three leagues of the Grisons were threatened by Austria, they 
approached the Confederation; on 21 June 1497 the seven easterly 
cantons sigued a treaty with the Grey League, and on 13 December 1+98 
with the League of tire Maison-Dieu and the town of Chur. At the 
beginning of 1+99 contingents from Uri and other federal run Lons 
supplied help to the Grisons, who had been attacked by the TjroW 
with the encouragement of the Swabian league; on 11-12 February 1+99 
the Grisons and the Swiss took the offensive against Vndiw and Walgau, 
and the League of the Ten Jurisdictions in the Grisons made common 
cause with the other two. 

War thereupon broke out with terrible violence from Rhactut to 
Suudgau; for the Swiss it was the war of the Swabians, for the Swabians 
the war of the Swiss. After the first campaign in flegau, all the cantons 
and allied districts gradually engaged in the struggle, except Basle and 
Rottweil Louis XII, King of France, promised help or monetary support 
to the Confederates, and the German armies were successively defeated, 
in March at Bruderhok near Basle, in April at Sdiwadcrloo near Con¬ 
stance and at Frasteuz in Walgau. Maximilian then formally plflftd all 
the Confederates under the ban of the Empire: on 22 May his attack on 
Khoetiu failed at Cttlven, but the Austrian troops laid waste the Engadine. 
In western Switzerland, Count Henry of Fureteiibcrg laid siege to the 
fortress of Donieck on the Bira, which commanded the territory of Solo- 
thurn; contingents from Berne, Zurich, and 8olothu.ru iwemljlcrt at 
lieslal, and, with the help of reinforcements from Zug and Lucerne, 
surprised the German army, and ou 22 July inflicted on it a stmguinary 
defeat. Maximilian prepared to embark on fitah attempts, but the 
Empire and the League were at the end of their resources; Ludovico il 
More of Milan took the first steps towards mediation, and difficult 
negotiations terminated in the peace of Basle on 22 September 1+99. 
Gakfiwso Visconti played the part of intermediary between Maximilian 
and the Swiss, and the treaty rendered the latter entirely independent of 
the imperial courts of law; on other matters, the preliminaries arranged on 
25 August formed the basis of the agreement; the alliance between the 
Hhaetion 1 angtio* and the Confederation was recognised, anti means of 
arbitration were provided to ensure the settle mint of difficulties lie tween 
the Swabian League and the Confederation; on both side# conquests, 
law-suits, and indemnities were relinquished. The treaty did not formally 
declare the separation of the Confederates from the Empire, or their 
reconciliation with the Emperor, but the latter virtually renounced his 
rights of suzerainty, and the Swiss thenceforward remained independent 
of the imperial power. 

Another result of the Swabian war was the admission of Basle and 
Schaffhaiisen into the Confederation. Basle liad been a free city since 
1386 and had become enriched by her trade and industry; although allied 
with Berne and Solo thorn since 1400, she had remained neutral during 
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the Swabian war. On being attacked by the Austrian nobles of her 
vicinity, she returned a favourable reply to the advance* of the Con¬ 
federates, and a formal alliance was signed at Bask on 13 July 1501. Its 
clauses forbade the city to declare war or conclude an alliance without 
the preliminary consent of the Confederates; but at the same time she 
was appointed to act as arbitrator in case of disagreement among the 
Confederates. At Sehalfhausen the treaty of 1 June Ilf54, which had 
rendered the citv an allied district, was converted into a perpetual alliance 
on 10 August 1501 s like Basle, SchafFhausen was to exercise mediation 
in cases of dispute between members of the League. In Spite of a 
revival of distrust between tho Forest Cantons and Fribourg, Solothum, 
and Schaffhanren, these three new cantons were placed on the same 
fooling ns the others in 1502. Finally, on 17 December 1513 Appcnrell s 
persistent efforts were crowned with success; it was granted the posi¬ 
tion of thirteenth canton, with the same rights as the three preceding 
ones. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the “Great League of High 
Germ any" was an Aggregate of districts differing widely in their political 
conditions. Tire thirteen cantons, or Orff—Uri, Sehwyz, UnterwnJden, 
Zurich, Lucerne, Ghmis, Zug, Berne, Fribourg, Solothum, Basle, Sehriff- 
h&usen. And AppenaeU—were the Confederates; they sat in the Diet, 
had full right to vote, took possession of conquered territory, and acted 
externally as Sovereign States of the League. 

The allied districts, or Ztigeicandte, enjoyed the protection of the 
Confederates and owed them military support; they were linked by 
treaties or i'omlxmrgeoitict to one or more of the cantons, 1 he \ alais 
and the Grisons were themselves, like the Confederation, federal groups; 
to a cerium extent they acted externally as autonomous, 'flic towns of 
Bid, St Gall, Rottweib and MOhlhanaen, the abbey of St Gal), and the 
county of Neuchfitel, temporarily administered by the cantons, were also 
allied* districts. There may also'be included in this category the abbey 
of Engolberg, the republic of Gersaii, the county of Toggenburg— com- 
Ixmrgetds of Schwy* and Glarus—-the subjects of the Count of Gtuyeres 
who were allies of Berne and Fribourg, tmd Rapperswil which was under 
the protection of the Forest Cantons and Glarus. 

Moreover the thirteen cantons had actual subjects, Sdi warren burg, 
Morat, Grandson, Orbc, and fichallens were owned jointly by Berne and 
Fribourg; Uznach and Grater by Schwyz and Glarus. The county of 
Baden, the Freinmt, Thurgaii, Rbeinthol, and Sargans were subject to 
seven or eight cantons; the county of BeUnOdtia was dependent on Uri, 
Scbwyjt, and Nklwald, and Leventina on Uri; the other bailiwicks beyond 
the mountains from Vsl Moggia to Mendrisio were subject to twelve 
omtons. In conformity with contemporary ideas, the Confederates did 
not dream of putting these possessions on the same footing as their own 
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territories; they respected local privileges, especially in the towns, but 
regarded themselveg as legitim site miccessors of the former kml>. 

Prom the internal point of views the members of the League wen* 
hound by no written constitution: in 1515 it whs proposed that a 
minority should yield to the decisions of a majority of the ran tons in 
matters affecting the weal of the Confederation and not interfering with 
iilliaiK-es, but this plan was not adopted. Various pacts and agreement® 
laid down rules for the maintenance of peace and the promotion of war, 
such ns the Charter of the Priests (1370), the Charter of Sempnch (1393)* 
aid the Covenant of Sttuiz [1481)* ^ITie only federal authority was the 
Diet* an assembly of delegates or envoys from the sovereign cantons who 
tended to become actual representatives of the various nieinbens of the 
league: the deputies were provided with instructions, and the execution 
of tlie decisions arrived at and expressed in the official reports (nlmhicd 
or recess) depended on the good will of the States, Although the legal 
capacity of the Diet was never defined, this institution actually acquired 
the position of the directing power of the Confederation, aod foreign 
conntries regarded it. as such. 

Notwithstanding Mich flight Iegid bonds, the Confederates were inspired 
with a common sentiment of cohesion and solidarity which was developed 
during the course of their wars. Their military organisation, which 
been me remarkable in the fourteenth century, rested on compulsory son'ice 
from the age of sixteen to tliat of nearly sixty, on the training of the 
young men, and oil pike-drill: periodical inspeclions ensured the use and 
upkeep of weaponst marksmanship began to be greatly esteemed t but 
artillery was* still much neglected in the fifteenth century. The Diet and 
the government of cantons acted as a General Staff at the beginning of a 
campaign: by an elaborate system of signals and intelligence the army, 
when required, could lie rapidly mobilised; in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century the Diet could call up between 50,000 and 0t,) T 0()0 men, 
though in practice never more than half uf these were hum named. Dis¬ 
cipline was not always perfect, but their warlike spirit and the sense of 
danger generally .saved the situation and averted the gravest catastrophes. 
The mil i tan preparedness of the Confederation whs (he chief reason of 
its power; its infantry easily overcame the foot-»oldicr* of other European 
countries. 

Even after Marignano (1515) the conquest* of the Confederates had 
not attained what they regarded as their natural frontiers: on the left 
bank of the Rhine Austria still retained Friekthal; she commanded the 
river at Kui^erstuhl and Liu fen burg, and held certain important parts 
of the Grison*, Constance still held aloof from the League. South ward 
and westward OrsoIr had been lost, Geneva was not yet attained, and the 
house of Savoy was in occupation of Ynud; in this direction Berne hud 
not yet relinquished all hopes of extension. The perpetual alliance of 
1516 put an end to the position of the Confederation as a great military 
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power- whenever permitted to do so by the French nlliiuice, henceforward 
in the conflicts of her neighbours Switzerland adopted and cherished a 
policy nf neutrality which suited her political situation. 

Popular sentiment increasingly tended to encourage the Confederates 
in keeping out of great international politics and in restricting themselves 
to their own affairs. Moreover a violent reaction shewed itself against 
the evils which had unquestionably enfeebled this strange little body 
politic, namely venality, incapacity for reform, military agreements, and 
discord between towns find country districts. Her security being now 
attained, Switzerland was faced with the task of arriving at a national 
conception of her political and social life, w ms to become an actual State. 


ah, vn 






CHAPTER Till 

THE HAN5A 


The gradual expansion of the German people outwards, following upon 
the conquest and Christianization nf the numerous Slav tribes beyond the 
Elbe, together with the foundation of towns in the conquered area, were 
the two conditions that rendered the rise and development of the Hansa 
possible. Initiated by the Saxon Emperors, the building of towns was 
continued by their successors and other territorial lords, so that by the 
twelfth century many nf the later Hansa towns already existed. Among 
them, Hamburg and Liibeck, prominent in subsequent history f had arisen 
upon the rite of older settlements several times destroyed Both owed 
their importance to their situation near the sea and upon rivers that then 
afforded the easiest and safest roads to the interior. Henry the Lion 
must have realised the unique advantage possessed by Lhheck, when he 
conferred upon it extensive privileges of local self-government and invited 
foreign merchants to trade there ahaque thelonm d <rfwjue hanxti 7 u with¬ 
out tax or toll/ 1 'fins grants confirmed* amplified, and extended by 
Frederick Barbaroesa and his successors, mode Liibeck an imperial city, 
free from the cramping influences of local feudal potentates, enabling her 
subsequently to play that decisive role which earned her the title of “Queen 
of the Hansa/ 

By the end of the twelfth century medieval Germany hod begun to 
assume its familiar features. The imperial power* everywhere declining, 
was already almost a negligible factor in the north. Of greater importance 
was the rapid!v rising commerce along the Baltic shore, Germanised and 
colonised by the joint efforts of the Church and the military Orders of 
the Brethren of the Sword and the Teutonic Knights. The towns that 
aroze m these regions gave the Germans the control of the great river 
mouths* so that commerce, and not conquest or colonisation, became their 
goal, until merchant and townsman became synonymous* Nature had 
herself marked the course which the fearless energies of the Gerrnnm, when 
directed to foreign trade, were to take. The rivers, flowing from the 
south-east to north-west, from the central European uplands to the North 
and Baltic Seas, were the first highways of medieval commerce; and the 
lands they drained produced the materials and afforded the markets 

1 The term Hansu is derived in » Eng, Dirt, from Old Fr. hanse, iml Sled. 
Lutin form*; O.ELG. end Gothic lum**, equivalent to 0. E. hew, a military troop, 
bond, or company; M.H.G. hang#, fellowship, tawiatinii, merchants' gild. It is 
there de£ned as a company or of merchants in former times; a.n Association of 
merchants trading in foreign parti*; the merchant*' fpld of a town ; also the privilege* 
end monopolies possessed by it: sometimes the Gildhall or house. Cf. Grosj, GiM 
Merchant , u, pp, 194-B, and No. p. Hfi, 
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exploited bv the adventurous trader in search of profit The first mention 
of such traders occurs about the year 1000 a^d. when the loon o e 
Empire," who probably come front Cologne, arc deemed “worthy of the 
good laws of England," About the same time German merchants bad 
already created a settlement in the island of Gotland, almost ideally 
situated for easy access to Sweden, Finland, and Russia, Quite early, the 
island had become a mart for the “peoples of many tongues, and an 
interchange of privileges had taken place between its inhabitants aiul the 
Germans, Bv r. 1163 the latter were sufficiently numerous to epjov the 
then coveted right of being judged by their own officer, administering 
their own laws. This points to a permanent settlement of tinders, obliged 
under the conditions then prevailing to spend a considerable part of the 
war abroad. The need for companionship in a strange land. Hie desire 
to take part in religious exercises in the mother tongue and after tlieir 
own practices, the occasional necessity for performing the last rites I or a 
colleague, the collection of debts, securing and safeguarding freedom of 
trade, were the centripetal forces impelling the Germans in Gotland to 
form an association for mutual assistance and protection. Nor was this an 
isolated instance of combination for coni m on ends. Almost at the «wn e time 
(1157), the “men of Cologne,” and some Westphalian towns associated 
with the Rhine city, obtained from Henry II of England protection for 
themselves and their harisa in London. From Gotland the Germans had, 
before the end of the twelfth century, established a factory-, or 14 K on tor ” 
at Novgorod, on Lake Ilmen in Russia, whence later they reached out to 
Pskov, Polotsk, Vitebsk, and Smolensk, where subsidiary factories were 
afterwards founded. The Russian settlement, from its earliest day's, epito¬ 
mises both the difficulties of medieval trade and the methods employed 
by the German associations and their successor, the Hansa, to overcome 
them. To the heavy duties and other obstacles interposed by the local 
officials the foreigners replied by a suspension of trade, lasting a whole 
decade (1189-991, until the town authorities yielded. In 1199 it con¬ 
cluded a treaty “with all the German sons, with the Gotiis and the whole 
Jjitin tongue," winch redressed most of the grievances that had arisen, 
arranged for uninterrupted trade, regulated the punishments for offences, 
and determined the conditions that should govern the arrest of the goods 
and persons of the foreigner* 1 . 

The close association among German traders which this implied is 
equally well illustrated by events in England. Here Liibeck, Hamburg, 
and Wisby, the capital of Gotland, obtained various grants from 
Henry 111 that placed them on an equality with Cologne. By 1282 all 
of them arc definitely amalgamated into one body,described in a document 
of that year os “the merchants of Ahiiain trading in England who have 
their house in London, usually called the Gildhalla iheutonicorum, 

1 The treaty, translated from an old Russian original, is printed in Uansuch«t 
UrkutidtHbuih iH.tr,B.), i, no- SO. 
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Staples at Bruges and Bergen 


responsible* in return for the freedom of trade conferred upon them, for 
the watch and repair of the Bishop's Gate* About the same time the 
subsidiary ^hansas” at Boston anti King's Lynn are Irret mentioned► But 
both London and Novgorod were soon out-distanced as centres of 
Genii an trade by Bruges, already bv 1300 the greatest international 
emporium of Northern Europe. Conditions of commercial intercourse in 
Flanders were at first as uncertain its in Ilussia* but they improved rapidly 
when Hamburg and Luberk appeared on the scene in 12o£ to negotiate 
on behalf of themselves and their associates. Describing themselves as 
“nunen KpecifdcR mamtormu imperil habentes plenum potcstateni per 
qtinnmdnrn civitatuni ipsius imperii patentees litteros super hoe,' the 
envoys obtained a charter containing extensive trading privileges 
A permanent settlement followed, and Bruges was made the staple for 
the furs, war, copper, herringi, and other commodities imported from the 
north-east and exchanged for Flemish cloth and manufactured articles of 
the west. German trade in Flanders was thus centralised, and the weapon 
already effectively employed against Novgorod, the commercial blockade, 
was employed with equal force and success against Bruges whenever the 
chartered privileges were infringed* First resorted to in 1307, it extorted 
from Bruges freedom from the control of the town brokers and the 
authority to settle all legal disputes according to their own customs. 

The circle of foreign depots was completed by the creation of the 
.settlement at Bergen. Though Norway owing to its economic backward¬ 
ness had at first failed to attract the Germans, the grants of freedom to 
trade made by Hakon IV (1217—63) to Liibecfc* Hamburg, and other 
towns* soon induced them to enter into commercial relations with the 
northern kingdom 1 . The privileges obtained formed tile foundation for 
the superstructure of commercial supremacy which the llausa subsequently 
erected upon them. Thus by the end of the thirteenth century north 
German, ie, Honsa* connnercc had staked out its claims, with London- 
Bruges, Bergen, and Novgorod as the chief foreign centres in Northern 
Europe, the nodal points of thE vast region whose trade they were to 
dominate for so long. 

Simultaneously with the formation of these foreign settlements, the 
tow ns themselves were beginning to enter into close alliance*, impelled by 
common interests such o$ the protection of trade routes or the adoption 
of a common legal system or common currency, The former was the motive 
for the treaty of 1*41 between Hamburg and Luheck, which older writers 
regarded as the foundation of the Hansa; while by the end of the 
thirteenth century sonic nineteen tow ns had adopted u das lubische Recht* 
as their system of local self-government, and a number of them* a in sub- 
ridium omnium mcreatorum qiri iure Lubicensi giiudcnt et regun tur," 
jointly devised measures for suppressing piracy. Similar common action 

i f£ A d iuslaiiriam ac petiticnem prndeutum comulum et ccmimlmtatum mullarmn 
rivLtntuxn matifclmanim Theiilcn3e. H 
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deprived Wisby of her Itndcrship in Novgorod, transferred appeals from 
the settlement to I.ubeck, and decreed that no seal of the "common 
me reliant.*' should any longer be kept in Gotland, Even more important 
was the alliance of the so-called Wend towns under the leadership of 
Liibeck, for it was this group that shaiied and directed Hansa policy 
during its effective existence 1 , The maintenance of peace, indispensable 
to trade and industry, became a primary object of the Wend towns, arid 
to further it thev allied themselves with a number of local potentates in 
the Laudfrie&n at 1288. 

The strength of these alliances was soon tested by the ambitions of 
Denmark. The early attempts of Waldemar 11 to obtain control of the 
southern Baltic shore had been crushed by the battle of Hunihovcdc (1227), 
but they were revived towards the end of the century by Eric \ 1 Mettvcd 
(1283-1319), who compelled all the Wend towns, except Stralsund, to 
accept his overlordship His timely death, however, saved the nascent 
Hanseatic League from being strangled at its birth. Not until it 
recovered from the disintegrating anarchy into which it fell was Denmark 
again a menace to the Hansa, but by that time it was powerful enough 
to affront and defeat its aggressive power* Almost at the same time these 
towns successfully blockaded Norway, whose King, Eric 11 Friesthnter 
(1280-09), and his officials had infringed the trading privileges granted 
to them* So effective did this method prove that the king agreed to submit 
the dispute to the arbitration of the King of Sweden (31 October 1285), 
whose decision wax wholly in favour of the towns, though it was not finally 
settled until 1294 when the Treaty of Tonsberg was concluded with 
Norway. Though containing no new principles, this treaty formed the 
basis of all future commercial intercourse between the Hansa and 
Norway. On this occasion, too, the towns for the first time resorted to 
the expulsion of a member (later called Verharwmg) for refusing to act 
jointly with its colleagues. For more than half a century Bremen remained 
outside the growing organisation. Despite the Treaty of Tonsberg, 
relations with Norway, dependent largely upon the relations between 
Norway and Denmark, always caused the towns grant anxiety. The 
Hansa now played off the one against the other, but not until the weak 
reign of Magnus Smek (1319-55) was it in a position fully to exploit 
the privileges it had acquired, create the famous centre, the U dcutsche 
Brucke" at Bergen, expel it# English and Scottish competitors, and 
almost entirely monopolise Norwegian trade with the rest of Europe. 

These events reacted upon the movement towards unity among the 
towns. Terms like the “ghemeenu Koupman," “uni vend tas omnium 
mercatorum," or “merchants of the German Hansa," now occur with in¬ 
creasing frequency in the documents, especially those relating to Norway. 
The older privileges, obtained by single towns, were transformed into 

1 Thedfrmipnf I.ubeck, Strabminlj tfitmaf. Rostock. andGreifewalJ. Die 
last fell out later, and Lunehurif seems to have taken its place. 
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Emergence of the Hanseatic League 


Hansa privileges* and those not entitled to them were rigidly excluded. 
At the same time the foreign associations were being more dnady 
organ bed; thus the Kontor in Bruges received new statutes (IS47). 
Though its members still styled themseives fc de ghemeenen Koeplude uten 
Roamischen rike van Almanien*" the term "dudeschen haDse” soon 
replaced it In Bruges too we find the division into "Thirds" which 
sometimes figures in Harm history, "These were: a Wend-Soxon group 
under the leadership of Lubeck* a W^tpholion-Prussian under Cologne, 
and a Gotho-Swedish-Livonian under Wisty* Six aldermen* two from 
each group, administered the affairs of the KontorL The difficulties en- 
countered by the Bruges settlement* partly due to the economic crisis 
produced by the Anglo-French war, led to the final step in the formation 
of the Hanseatic League. Infringements of the German privileges bv the 
town authorities, as well as disputes among the Thirds* caused the allied 
German towns to intervene. Their representatives* who in 1U56 visited 
Bruges compelled the Kontor to accept the towns as the superior authority* 
directing the foreign policy* protecting the merchants who ventured abroad 
ancl safeguarding their privileges. Tlie greater solidarity thus obtained 
was at once util bed against rise town. The staple was transferred to 
Dordrecht in Holland and trade with Flanders suspended. This step was 
the work of the^atede van der dutleschen hense/* the term bv w hich the 
League was henceforth known. "The evolution of the H;insn had been 
slow and halting, but it had at last emerged as u union of towns organised 
in the pursuit of trade by land and sea and prepared to spare no efforts 
in the attainment of that end. As such, it soon became a power to be 
reckoned with in its use of political means for commercial objecta Bruges 
was the first to realise the strength of the new power. It felt the absence 
of the German merchan ts most keenly. By IS60 the town and i ts overlords 
yielded to the pressure* and confirmed and extended the older privileges* with 
the additional one of exemption from the town brokers and brokerage. 
The settlement was made none too soon* for the Hansa was on the eve of 
a greater conflict, fraught with far-reaching and enduring consequences 
to itself and the whole of Scandinavia* 

After twenty years of successful labour in restoring the royal authority, 
Waldemar IV of Denmark felt powerful enough to resume the ambitious 
schemes of his predecessors. He began by arranging a marriage between 
his daughter Margaret and Hakon, heir to the thrones of Norway and 
Sweden, and then wresting the province of Sc&nta from the latter. This 
immediately amused the anxiety of the Itausa, for the herring-fishery of 
Scania was the corner-stone of Hfrnsa prosperity* During the fishing 
season this remote region of Europe* with its villages of Skanor and 
Falsterbo, became an international mart of the highest importance* 

1 Shortly after thia Bremen, at its own request* was readmitted into the Hansa r 
on cotulitbc that it observed the ordEimnvw of the common merchant. 

1 Cf. Hattferttesw (H.R,)* I, 212, § 10. 
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On account of the rights the Hansa had secured from Sweden, the trade 
in herrings and the subsidiary industries associated with it were almost 
entirely under Hansa control. At each change of sovereign the Hansa 
had been most careful to obtain the confirmation of its extensive privileges 
Waldemar, liowever, could only be induced to do so after prolonged 
negotiations and the payment of a substantial sum of money by the 
Wend towns, the most directly interested in the herring trade. The king’s 
next act was an even more direct challenge to the Hansa, He attacked^ 
Gotland and sacked Wisby. Though the town was no longer the chief 
foreign centre of the League, it was still a staple of the Baltic trade, in 
which a considerable amount of German capital was invested, the head 
of one of the “Thirds" at Bruges, and it shared with Lubeck the super* 
vision of the settlement At Novgorod. Though Waldemar restored its 
former rights, Wisby oever recovered from the blow infiicted upon it. 
The Hansa reply to the king’s high-handed act was the immediate 
suspension of all trade with Denmark and the building up of a great 
coalition against the aggressor. Within six weeks of the attack on Wisby, 
an alliance was concluded lietween the Hansa, Norway, Sweden, and the 
Teutonic Order (31 August 1360), which Holstein joined later. Prepara¬ 
tions for war were made and a poundage upon all exports imposed to 
meet its expenses, 'flic Kings of Norway and Sweden agreed to hand 
over four castles of Scania to the Tongue until it had reimbursed itself 
for its outlay, and confirmed all its privileges in the province when it 
should he reconquered. lit the first stages of the war, however, the Ilansa 
received but little assistance from its allies. But the League realised the 
grave import of the struggle for it* future, “quod luinquam tarn nccesse 
foil omnibus merentoribus ct more visitantibus in resistendo, suml nunc 
eat" Nevertheless it was severely defeated at Helsingborg (1362) by 
Waldemar, who then detached the Kings of Norway and Sweden from his 
enemies by concluding the marriage previously arranged between Margaret 
and Hakon. The Hansa was glad to accept a truce, followed by a 
definite peace (22 Novemlwr 1365) that left many important questions un¬ 
settled, more especially the considerably enhanced dues imposed upon 
its traders in Scania and elsewhere. The defeat hod broken up the 
formidable coalition and caused many towns to waver in their allegiance 
to the common cause. Waldemar, continuing to exploit the weakness of 
his enemy, disturbed Hansa trade in Scania and upun the sea. Urged by 
its Dutch and Prussian members, to whom the freedom of the Sound was 
indispensable, the Hansa met at Cologne to consider the situation. The 
meeting,out of which the famous “Cologne Confederation m emerged (1367), 
was fully representative, the envoys describing themselves as" pleiiiputentcs 
legati suarum et aliarum quarundam civitatum." Vigorous prosecution of 
war was decided upon and preparations made accordingly. Once more a 
number of princes joined the coalition, including the Duke of Mecklenburg 
whose son sat uDeasiiv upon the throne of Sweden. War was declared in 
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Treaty of Straisund 


1368, trade suspended, and the German merchants retailed from Bergen. 
But, prior to the outbreak of hostilities, Waldemar liud left Denmark in 
se+irch of allies in Germany. Before lie could accomplish Ki^ aims, the 
League had won a signal victory over his forces (1369) and seized Scania, 
Master of the Sound, the league was content with its achievement, and 
readily entered into negotiations with the DaiiKU Council* Preliminaries* 
signed at Stralsund {30 November 1369}, were converted into a definitive 
peace on 24 May of the next year and accepted by the envoys of all the 
Thirds present 1 . 

The Treaty of Strabuud is epoch- making for Hanseatic mid Scandinavian 
history 1 * (in the economic side the Haitsa obtained complete! freedom of 
trade throughout Denmark, exemption from the law s of wreck, authority 
to appoint its own officers at the fishing centres and in all German settle¬ 
ments in Scania, while matter* of currency,, retail I mi] it, customs and 
other dues were aLso regulated* As political guarantees for thv security 
of these in valuable concession^ the Honsa was to hold four of the most 
important cattles in Scania and receive two-third* of the revenue of the 
province for fifteen years. Furthermore, no successor should ascend the 
Danish throne wit bout the comment of the 1 Luisa and without confirming 
its privileges. This sweeping agreement required the kings ratification, 
W&ldcmur delayed giving this until, by skilful diplomacy, he had some¬ 
what softened the drastic character of this remarkable treaty. The victory 
over Denmark made the l-eague the dominant power in Scandinavian 
politics, a power it utilised for building np its commercial supremacy in 
the north. 

Waldemar, fortunately for himself, did not long survive Ms humiliation. 
By Ids death, in 1375, he made room for his celebrated daughter Margaret, 
As regent for her young son Olaf in Denmark, and from 1380 also in 
Norway, she now began to play a decisive and lasting role in northern 
affairs. Olaf had a rival in Albert of Mecklenburg, King of Sweden, also 
a grandson uf Waldemar. Both claimants competed for fche support of 
the Han-sa, but Margaret outwitted the League by securing the election 
of her sou, so that the Haim had reluctantly to acquiesce in a J*tit 
urcomplL On the other hand, it obtained favourable terms from Hakim 
of Norway in the Treaty of KaHumlborgC.14 August 1376) which terminated 
the war with that country. Margaret now followed her husband* example 
and confirmed the Harm privilege*, together with the Treaty of St rn Km id 
and all that that instrument implied, except that the League abandoned 
its claim to interfere in Danish royal elections* Peace at last reigned in 
the north, though it still rested on insecure bases. 

1 VVismwr ami Ro^x-k of the Wend ^roqp were absent They belonged to the 
l Juke of Mecklenburg, who was continuing the war on talmlf uf liLi eon* Km p 
Albert of Sweden. 

3 TUe tail of ike treaty mid subiidLary doeumcDi^ are m H R. i, 523-ttfi. 

* H.fL ii, 10^-G. Jn No. I as the exception is set nut: J *uttgnuoimiieii dnch 
LilJeuc den Artlkel dea Korea den Kouitf to Deut-merken/' 
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The position so hardly woo required constant vigilance on the part of 
the Uan.-a tu i Liiii it tain, The rivalry lietween -Margaret and Albert of 
Sweden soon developed into a war in which the latter* supported by Ins 
father the Duke of Mecklenburg, created a monster—piracy on the 
grand scale and under the cloak of legitimate warfare— that became a 
curse to all peaceful commerce and in particular to that of the II ansa* 
Under the pretext of provisioning Stock holm , long besieged by t lie Danes, 
the pirates fumed an organisation* notorious for the next half-century 
as the Vi tali no Brethren* and played an important and sometimes even 
decisive rSie in the events or that period L . II ansa trade suffered 
enormously from the depredations of the pirates, and the League hud 
at last to equip patrol -hips, so-called ^Friedenschiffe,^ to protect its 
trade. The task was made more difficult by the protection that two of the 
Wend towns linstock arid Wismnr, which were subject to Mecklenburg, 
openly alForded the sea-robbers, The situation was farthercomplicated by 
the efforts of Margaret to obtain the release of the Scuninn castles, pledged 
to the Hansa for fifteen years by the Treat y of Strahund, and by the 
friendliness of the Prussian members of the League and their overlord, 
tlie Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, to Mecklenbinrg-Swedem 
Tiie cun flic ting interests of all tile parties were most difficult to reconcile, 
despite the seemingly endless Negotiations and frequent truces that were 
arranged, to which the pirate# were sometimes a party. Margaret's 
tortuous but skilful diplomacy at last succeeded in retrieving the Seaman 
castles, since the Prussian anil Dutch sections of the League which had 
hitherto opposed their surrender were now threatened by other dangers; 
Prussia by the JngieJlo succession in Pol ami* and the Dutch by the 
rising power of Burgundy* Piracy was also for a time scotched by the 
extraordinary procedure of fanning out the task of suppressing it to a 
private citizen of Stralsuml. He was of the real amdo&tfere type, having 
wo motive but financial gain; and he achieved a certain measure of 
success* 

But peace was once more disturbed by a change in the political 
situation. Olaf died hi and Margaret, now Queen of Denmark and 
Norway, abo laid claim t a Sweden. Unexampled success crowned her 
arms. At the battle of A ask (near Folkoping) on 34 February hM) she 
defeated and captured King Albert, his son, and a number of their leading 
supporters This merely led to more embittered warfare, in which the 
Hatisii, pre-oocupted by strained relations with England and Flanders, 
and weakened hy the rise of a democratic revolt against the patrician 
government in some of the towns themselves, notably in Liiberk, was 
obliged to remain neutral. Only when, in the piracy that inevitably 
revived with the prolongation of war* the pirates attacked, burnt* and 
plundered Bergen did the Hansa abandon its neutrality. Em ploying 

1 For *in Jicronnl of the rise of ilis Vitnliau Brethren ef. tv. KoypJisaiin'aiiitrodactiniL 
to voL iv af the H.fL 
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The menace of piracy 


every possible weapon, diplomacy, commercial blockade, reprisals, and 

“FrmdtfnseliifTe/' the Hansa at last induced all jiarties to agree (Lindholm, 
17 dune 1305) to a peace- King Albert and his sou were to be released 
for three years, and then they could purcW their freedom for b0,000 
silver marks* or return to captivity, Stockholm, at last freed from its ong 
siege, was to be handed over to the Hansa as guarantor of the peace. 
Trade waa to be everywhere fredy carried on according to the local laws, 
and the pirates recalled. Hansa energy had secured a respite fur three 
yearn, but the changing politics had prepared the 

Union, consummated by Margaret two years later (1307). l<or the time 
being piracy was the chief menace to commercial enterprise. Some ol the 
Vi tali mi Brethren, driven from the Baltic, transferred their nefarious 
activities to the North Sea, while others, aided by Mecklenburg, captured 
Gotland and converted it into a veritable pirates' nest. A joint Hansa- 
Frusskn force re-captured the island from them, hut Margaret, ns rt^ent 
of Sweden, claimed it in the name of the first Union king, Eric of 1 ome- 
rania, her kinsman. She likewise demanded the surrender of Stockholm, 
and with this the Hansa readily complied in return for the confirmation 
of their privileges in all three kingdoms. Margaret, now the undisputed 
mistress of the north, further strengthened her position by a permanent 
peace with the Grand Master and Mecklenburg (1404). For a time rent 
neare existed around the Baltic, but the politic Lubeck, looking ahead, 
constructed the T rave- El be canal, which was to render her trade lass 
dependent upon the Sound and those who controlled it. For, despite 
the almost ceaseless disturbances that had plagued this region since 
Waldemar IV s attack on Wfcby, the Hansa bad tightened its hold upon 
the trade uf the whole north. In Scania the Wend group, ably led by 
Lubeck, was supreme in the herring trade; in Bergen the same section 
had ousted all rivals, while the Livonian group dominated the Slav lands 


mid Lithuania* 

Not onlv in the north-east but likewise in the west, Hansa trade wns 
expanding in every direction. In England its progress in the thirteenth 
century laid been slow hut secure, It had obtained trading rights and a 
domicile in London and elsewhere, and when Edward I issued his well- 
known Carta Her catena (1303) in favour of foreign merchants, the 
Hansa by its closer organisation was able almost to transform this 
general charter to a particular one in its own favour. Nevertheless, the 
German merchants in London had constantly to contend with their 
native competitors in the capital, supported by the city authorities. The 
strength of the opposition varied with the nature of the government. 
Under Edward 1 it had little force, but under Edward II the anti-alien 
agitation assumed serious proportions. This, however, was mainly directed 
against the Italians; the Hansa owed its comparative immunity from 

i According to KnppmviP (op. eif. p. svi) thi« sum wao equal to over 2,MS,000 
pn*-wfir tnjrpnO-H mirk*— in enqnndUi iiim. 
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Attack to its relative obscurity 1 . In feet, in return for some financial aid, 
Edward II, before the tragic end of his inglorious reign, panted a number 
of Hansa merchants letters of denization that enabled them to trade 
unmolested. The position so far won the Hansa was able to develop, since 
Edward IITs war with Fmnce made him even more dependent upon 
foreign financiers and merchants. Upon these be showered constantly 
increasing favours and the Hansa naturally shared in them. Their export 
of English wool increased rapidly, and a consortium of more wealthy 
German merchants entered upon the less onerous and more lucrative 
business of advancing money to the king. By 1540 lie was already con¬ 
siderably indebted to this group, most of whom came from Dortmund, 
at this time head of the Westphalian Third at Bruges. For a time they 
held the customs in pledge, which enabled them to export their wool 
free of all dues until they had reimbursed themselves for their advances. 

Although these financial transactions never attained the st ale of the 
Italian bankem, yet the Haim group rendered Edward valuable services, 
especially In redeeming his crown and other jewels from that astute 
money-lender, the Archbishop of Treves, and some Cologne merchants. 
The Black Prince also resorted to the Germans and pledged his Cornish 
tin mines with them for three years. In return for their complaisance, 
the 11 ansa merchants reaped a rich reward! in the facilities which Edward 
granted them for their trade. They enjoyed immunities denied their 
competitors, including exemption from the increased dues imposed in 
1547 on doth and worsteds. England deri ved substantial benefit from 
the Hansa privileges The market for English wool was widely extended; 
valuable commodities, such ob fun§, potash, pitch* tar, wax, turpentine* 
iron ores, copper, timber, wood and wood products including yew bow- 
staves, cereals* flour, flax, yam, linen, boots, brass, copper and silver ware, 
silk* woad, madder, drugs* etc, were Imported by them in exchange for 
our raw materials. The trade in herrings and dried cod, indispendable for 
the numerous fosbdays, was almost entirely in the hands of the iluusn. 
These commodities were imported from the Norwegian and Seaman 
fisheries. The H ansa s^ouiily excluded all intruder^ and even Ed ward IITs 
intercession on his subject* behalf failed to gain them a footing in it. 
Nevertheless English traders began to penetrate the Baltic lands. From 
the sixties of the fourteenth century they traded directly with Prussia* 
claiming privileges in its towns similar to those held by the Ilansa in 
England, a claim that was to prove an almost ceaseless source of friction 
between Lhe League, the Teutonic Order* and England 1 * The friendly 

4 Whik Louden wb* opposing th* HansAj King's Lynn and Kingrteffl-tspcndMl 
were gmnil ii ^ them additional tnulin^ facilities Cf. Lijfpaibcr| f Urkundfteb# 
f*r*chirhte dm Jfoiwiidfca tftahlh&fm so London, n, % 2G6* H.CLB. u, 17^ 18®f imd 
Luitischm Urkundrfthiith (L.U,B,)* n* 26 S, 

1 Cf. Saltier, Ho ntmgmi dm rfsutirhm Qrdtm t pp. 166 $c\q- 'Hie merchant 
were mainly From Lnndnii and the But t 'oast. 
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relation* between Edward HI and the Hama changed towards the end of 
the reign with the ever-inerearing demands of the king for subsidies and 
other contributions, as for example ill 1371 f when tonnage and poundage 
were raised to 4 j. and 9rf, respectively- The Hansa resisted these new 
rates as contrary to its privileges, and when its letters failed to attain 
the desired end, it sent an embassy to England for the first time (in 1375) 
to negotiate on the question. But the envoys were presented with a long 
list of counter-cool plaints about the treatment of the English merchants 
in the Hunsa towns and in territories under its control. These the envoys 
merely referred to the next meeting of the League As for their own 
grievances they received but little satisfaction. 

The struggle between the English merchants and the Hansa persisted 
with varying fortunes throughout the reign of Richard II. A breach of 
commercial intercourse might have actually occurred in 1378 but for the 
divergent interests of the League and its idly, the Teutonic Order* The 
English traders* led by London* presented four demands to the Hansa: 
(i) freedom uf trade for all Englishmen throughout the Hanna lauds, in¬ 
cluding Prussia; (ii) the removal of all restrict ions upon trade with Scania; 
(lii) freedom from arrest for debts for which a merchant was not personally 
responsible; (iv) the names of all the Hcixua towns. These demands were 
KLttnmiirily rejected by a well-attended representative meeting of the 
Hatisa at Liibeck (24 June 1379), but a fresh embassy wji is sent to 
London- Here an additional demand wa* made of them, that Englishmen 
should be admitted to the Hansa. The Hans* diplomats resisted the 
Englishmens claims so stubbornly tliat they were tacitly dropped* hut on 
accepting the insertion of a clause in the agreement* in vague and un¬ 
certain language* assuring English merchants of fair treatment* they 
obtained the uncoiiditlonalcoidirmatjon of their privileges—an undoubted 
triumph for Housa diplomacy. Complaints on both rides* however, did 
not cease with this settlement* but the Hansa, owing to its peculiarly 
loose organisation* was always able to evade responsibility* Thus there 
was continual tension between England and the LeagUE* frequently 
aggravated by attacks upon each others shipping, with the consequential 
reprisals- These measures led to a suspension of trade in 1886, followed 
by mi English embassy to the Grand blaster. A treaty was arranged in 
August 1388, which enabled the Englishmen to return to Ihmrig ami 
other Prussian towns* where they were hospitably received* and to enter 
into closer commercial relations with the Order itself* which was now a 
great independent trading concern u well as a territorial sovereignty. 
The English men, with the approval of their king* now- tried to imitate 
the Honsa, and formed an association in Danzig similar to the Steelyard 
in London* but a* they foiled to obtain the consent of the Grand Master* 
this body had only a brief* unofficial, precarious existence* The rival dajmji 
of the Flansfip especially of its Prussian group* and the English merchants 
were irreconcilable* and before the end of the century the treaty of 1388 
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was suspnded. Even Richard I Vs exemption of the Hansa from the 
payment of tenths and fifteenths failed to induce the Prussian towns to 
remove their restrictions upon English residents in their midst or their 
dealings in cloth. So matters stood when the Lancastrian revolution 
ushered in a new era and new policies in England. The Itausa too 
was busy with Flemish and Scandinavian affaire, and postponed the 
English question, declaring that it should be 4ft adjourned with good 
patience,"" 

Within the Hansa itself there was no harmony. The accession of 
Jagicllo, Grand Duke of Lithuania, to the Polish Mi roue, brought his 
duchy into the ranks of commercial peoples* and the Germans were not 
slow to take advantage of the new situation. At Sarin a settlement was 
established, chiefly under the aegis of Danzig. Riga* which had for two 
hundred years monopolised the Lithuanian trade via the river Dvina, 
resented this intrusion of a rival. Stettin at the mouth of the Oder also 
acquired additional importance. All three towns were pursuing a selfish, 
monopolistic policy that brought Lubeek, that stout champion of Hama 
rights* upon the scene. It had itself possessed chartered rights in Riga 
since ISftl and in Danzig since 1298* A lively dispute ensued, which, 
however, was soon settled, in order not to endanger the valuable trade 
with Novgorod, The Russian city ranked next to Bruges in its importance 
for Hansa trade, and its settlement was under the control of two aldermen* 
one from Lubeek and one from Wiaby* The decline of the latter en¬ 
couraged Riga to obtain equality with the loader of the League* an end 
she ultimately attained in administrative and trading question*. The 
Novgorod trade whs always liable to disturbance* on account of the low 
commercial morality of the back ware! Russians and the peculiar political 
relation* between the semi-independent town and its princes. Throughout 
the sixties and seventies of the fourteenth century there w p cre frequent 
dispute*—cmbaflrics t treaties, and agreements notwithstanding. Finally 
the Hansa, in 1338, resorted to its familiar weapon, the commercial 
blockade, until Novgorod was almost completely cut off from the rest of 
Europe. This had the desired effect. Novgorod yielded and agreed to 
restore all the old treaties regulating its trade with the Hansa (1893)*, 
and the treaty now concluded remained as the foundation of all future 
intercourse until Novgorod's independence was destroyed by the Grand 
Duke of Muscovy* 

About the same time, Hansa trade with Flanders was also encountering 
fresh difiicullies. It bad suffered enormously during the first stages of the 
Hundred Years' War* but revived rapidly and attained unparalleled 
prosperity after the Peace of Bretigny. Only the democratic movement 
of the Flemish towns under Philip van Arte velde set limit* to its profitable 

1 ‘O m Russian*- muTtert thb treaty the " t^rosa-kbtsiug of John NleWr ,H nfter the 
leader of the omKi^y, iu< the -r^iuitnrp of treat? was, with them, always 

jicconipiiiitii Ivy a *al«om kiasiaff of the cro*K 
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development, Furthermore, the revival of Anglo-French hostility again 
endangered the safety of persons and property, for the Norman privateers 
that infested the Channel preyed upon neutral as well as enemy commerce. 
The Hansa seemed helpless, especially when its embassies to Flanders 
returned empty-handed. The feeling of insecurity reacted upon individual 
towns uf the Haosa in opposite directions* At first it brought them into 
closer union, but when the steps taken failed to achieve their object, 
fissiparoiLS tendencies at once appeared. On this account it was found 
impossible to break off relations with Flanders in 1879, since the Prussian 
group made terms with the count independently of the rest 5 * Matters 
became worse when Philip of Burgundy became Count of Flanders. Only 
a rigid commercial blockade with the transfer of the Hanna staple to 
Dordrecht in 1388 made the Flemings yield. Relations were resumed in 
1892 upon the old bases, and new regulations added that strengthened 
the authority of tht j Kontor* Despite tins apparent harmony, the rise of 
the House of Burgundy and its extension of the ducal power over the 
Flemish towns altered the conditions of Hnnsa trade materially, ns the 
events of the next century were to prove. 

The dominating commercial and political situation acquired by the 
Hansa since the Treaty of Strolsnnd was to l>e severely tested in tiie 
fifteenth century. Its monopolising aims nakirdly found no favour in 
other countries* while the vigorous competition between town and town 
or group and group always tended to w eaken the bond of unity* Only 
when a grave danger threatened, as in 1307, was general absent for 
common action attainable. Divergence of view was not always due to 
divergent interests. Not elII the towns wen? free imperial cities like Lubcck, 
and those that were not > like Wismar and Rostock or the Prussian towns* 
lu.il! always to trim their 11 ansa policy to that of their feudal overlords. 
And now' a new factor arose that considerably influenced Han^i history. 
Democratic movements against the patrician oligarchical rule in Die 
towns began to manifest themselves. At lirst the Hans* was strong 
enough to repress them, as for instance at Brunswick in 1374, but in 1 
Rostock and Wismar were obliged to admit representatives of the re¬ 
bellion* gilds into the charmed circle of the town council. More serious 
still w m the uprising in Lhbeck, Fur a whole decade (1408-18) the 
brilliant leader of the League was crippled by its internal dissension* 
and the League itself almost dissolved K Not until these democratic 
movement* had been suppressed could the League revive, hut mean while 
fluid fact had outrun the rigid theory of Hausa policy. In the fifteenth 
rentuiy the league began to find that it* old weapons were blunted, that 
new commodities, new trade routes, new political powers w^re steadily 
undermining its position throughout the vast area of its activities. Of 

1 Bremen attended this far the fire! time liuca its expulsion in 2 h 2& 4. 

1 Kar * BUnimnry of them demur nit ir uprfeingh cf. Mifw M, V. Clarke, Th * Sfedirtwi 
Vtfy pp. 07-JM3. 
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the political changes that affected the Hiuisa adversely* tlie most im¬ 
portant wore the renewal of the Anglo-French war with its concomitant 
privateering and piracy, id which the Scots also took n hand, and the 
defeat of the Teutonic Order by Poland. Although this meant the 
crippling of a commercial rival, it also weakened a valuable ally. Hie 
Grand Master was treated m an equal by the European sovereigns; his 
support was invaluable for Hanseatic diplomacy 1 . Moreover the fall of 
the Order occurred at the height of the constitutional struggle in Llibeck* 
and the attempts made to maintain the authority of the League by 
transferring the leadership to Luneburg failed. Even important members 
refused obedience to its decrees* notwithstanding the persistent reminders 
by the Bruges staple of the damage suffered hy the trade of the Ilansa 
through the continued disturbances. 

The end of the constitutional struggle in Lubcck witnessed the rerival 
of the League, An unusually large number of to wins — 35 — representative 
of every group attended the summer meeting of 1418. Its plain purpose 
was naturally to recover the lost ground. In fact the statute of 24 June 
of that year was the first really united legislative act uf the Hansa, binding 
upon and applicable to all members. Regulations were also framed to 
support the established government in the towns, to guide the conduct 
of merchant and shipper* towards competitors so as to restore the old-time 
monopoly* Finally* a close alliance fortwel voyeurs woseoncluded for mutual 
defence and safeguarding of the land aiul sea routes; LLibeck was formally 
invested with the leadership* assisted by the other Wend towns aj=s a kind 
of executive committee. Recent events had therefore resulted in closer 
union* with an embryonic constitution capable of further development to 
replace the inchoate organisation. Nevertheless the revived League w*is 
not strong enough to regain its former position abroad. Meanwhile the 
Scots* the VItalian Brethren* anil a new enemy, Spain* preyed upon its 
commerce*. Its weakness for the first Lime led the League to seek tho 
aid of the Emperor* but Sigisiuund’s intervention on its behalf in England* 
Friesland* and elsewhere merely brought disappointment. It was the at¬ 
tempt of the Kalmar Union king* Eric* to conquer Schleswig-Holstein that 
compelled the League once more to enter the field of international politics 
and postpone the solution of many pressing problems in the east and 
west. 

The Holstein war was accompanied by a recrudescence of piracy by 
the Vi Lilian Brethren- Their depredations inflicted enormous damage 
upon IltuLsa trade* and no sea* from the Gulf of Fin laud to the North 

1 The guiio-mt uristocmtic opinion of tho time is veil expressed by the English 
Council in 13UG when it declared that heller shonltl be given more readily to knights 
ini lR sqiii mm than to leswr fidk t mariners aud stich like. Cf. H.R. ij, iii* 1 Oftj §10* and 
v, 390 (p, £09), 

1 In 1419 this Spaniards captured b Ubuhb deet of 4u ahip& en reiffe from Broge 
to La Rochelle. 
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Sea, was safe from them. All efforts to induce Erie to come to terms with 
his adversary proved fruitless. He continued to seize strategic points and 
to prey upon all commercial shipping within his reach. He even introduced 
a debased coinage into Denmark, which reduced all legitimate trading to 
a gamble. After many efforts to bring about peace, the League was 
obliged to equip a fleet in defence of its interests. This made the obstinate 
king somewhat more pliable. He agreed to settle all outstanding questions 
in return for an alliance with the Wend towns. But m the Prussian and 
Livonian towns opposed this policy and the Grand Muster allied himself 
to Eric, the unity of purpose necessary fur surce&iful action was absent, 
A temporary cessation of hostilities was, however, provided by Erick 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, only to l>c renewed with greater ferocity in 1427 
after hits return. The naval war developed on a large locate, and both sides 
recruited ships anil men in England 1 . Li 1427 the Ilaiisa suffered several 
defeats and enormous losses. On one occasion a whole fleet laden with 
Bay salt was captured by the Dane-. The sea-going trade of the north 
was almost bn night to a standstill, and old and neglected land routes 
were revived- Only by sailing in fleets and under convoy, and then only 
with great difficulty* could H&iisa ships pass through the Sound. Even 
neutrals, like the English and Dutch, suffered from the belligerents ns 
well as from the pirates. The commercial supremacy of the Ilansa was 
seriously threatened; it became war-weary. Many towns even discussed 
the advisability of continuing their membership* Rostock and Stralsund, 
two uf the Wend towns, actually made separate terms with Eric. At lost 
the Grand Master 1 * mediation was so far successful as to induce Erie to 
conclude a truce for five years (22 August l-t32), This made the resumption 
of trade possible and the Haim returned to Bergen, where the monopoly 
of the Wends was re-established* Hie pirate evil however was not laid; as 
in 1390 so in the Holstein W’ur s it was easier to raise the monster than to 
destroy iL 

Permanent peoee was still farofl 1 when a rebellion broke out in Sweden, 
where the Kalmar Union liad never been popular. Tins uprising at last 
induced Eric to make peace* After the usual preliminaries, a treaty was 
rigncd at Vordingbdrg on 17 July 1435. The conditions were brief and 
simple. Trade wo* to be resumed upon the pre-war conditions, while 
disputes that might arise were to be settled by an annual meeting of 
representatives of both parties at Copenhagen just Lxfforc the commence¬ 
ment of the Seanian herring-fishing season. Apart from preparing the 
way for the break-up of the Kalmar Union* the war bad produced grestt 
dearth of certain commodities in the north. Salt reached famine prices, 
since none could he imported from the Bay. On the other hand, the 
Lmieburg salines, uniter the direct control" of Lubeck, revived* The 
Prusso-Livoniaji towns found no direct outlet by sea for their fura p wax, 

1 Eric's qooeD, Philippa, was a daughter of Henry IV of England. Cf. H.0, B. yi 
ISai, 6y4 h ILfL jj riii, 33G and Frutteeditiyi uf the Priey p. 271. 
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and timber products, and prices fell considerably. Merchants of the Wend 
towns bought them up, transported them westward overland, and reaped 
huge profits that enabled them to bear the strain of the war and recover 
from its ravages. 

A more serious and permanent result was the impetus the war gave to 
Dutch competition. Hitherto Holland had only served the Hansa as a 
stepping-stone to England or a convenient centre for the Bruges staple 
when trade with Flanders was suspended. But the Dutch towns made a 
great leap forward when Philip of Burgundy became the ruler of Holland 
(1433). Their prosperity, like that of the Hama itself, was largely founded 
upon the bumble herring. Curing was introduced in 1400, with the result 
that Brill became a serious rival to Scania. Before long the North Sea 
herring drove the Seaman from the Hhincland markets, and even began 
to penetrate the Baltic lands, Dutch progress was materially assisted by 
the frequent failure of the Baltic fisheries. Id part due to the migration 
of the herring 1 . Up to the end of the fourteenth century the Hansa had 
ignored these new rivals. The Prussians and Livonians, however, welcomed 
them os importers of Bay salt and freighters. Moreover the Dutch harbour 
were more suitable for their own larger ships than the shallower ones of 
the Zuyder Zee and Flanders, especially when the Z win , the port of Bruges, 
was silting up, despite the strenuous efforts uf the Flemings to keep it clear. 
When at last the Hansu realised the menace to its supremacy and wished 
to Like measures to cope with it, a variety of causes led the League to hold 
its hand. Apart from the war with Eric, there was the threatened break¬ 
up of the Kalmar Union, the tension with England, the Anglo-Burgundian 
alliance, and above all the refusal of the Grand Master and of Cologne to 
co-operate in a commercial war with Holland, while Hamburg preferred 
privateering to a blockade. The war between the ILuisa and the Du tell, 
conducted mainly hy piratical methods with fluctuating fortunes and 
interrupted bv frequent truces, seemed endless, when a new turn of the 
political wheel created a new situation. In the west, the Ijeague sharpened 
the commercial blockade of Holland, made pence with England (14S7), 
and broke off relations with Burgundy, now, after the Congress of Arras, 
the ally of France. In the north, Eric had been driven from the throne 
and betaken himself to Gotland, which he converted into a pirates 
stronghold and whence he preyed upon all commerce indiscriminately. 
His activities, together with the Dutch war, liad,by 1439,almost destroyed 
the profitable and indispensable trade in Bay salt. The losses incurred by 
the League, more especially by the leading Wend group, and the difficulty 
of reconciling the divergent sectional interests induced the Hanea, after a 
meeting at LUbeck {IS March 1441), to accept the offer of mediation 
made bv Christopher of Bavaria, who had not only replaced Eric on the 
throne of Denmark, but had temporarily restored the Kalmar Union. 

i For the doreloinneiit of Holland cf, Blok, UUitiy </*** o/ HtAtaiui (Eng. 
trail*.), 11 , C. 12. 
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The negotiations ended in a ten years* truce with the Dutch* the removal 
of aJl reslrietiuus upon their trade, and the reference of all outstanding 
questions to arbitration. The Dutch hcul vindicated their claims to a share 
in the commerce of Europe, making a wide breach in the vail of monopoly 
erected by the Hansa. But the trade in Bay salt fell ever more intoLubeck’ l s 
hands. l"he seemingly invincible strength of the Hansa attracted new 
member* to the League* while others who liad withdrawn from it began In 
seek read mission. Common hostility led the Dutch and King Christopher 
to make common cause against the I Luisa. The king was determined 
to diminish tlie hold the I*eague had in his realms* but he Intel to 
bide his time on account of the rising tide of nationalUt sentiment in 
Norway and Sweden, always hostile to Denmark. Accordingly, after many 
delays the king, in 1445, confirmed the Haiu-a privileges in Scandinavia 
and granted it exemption from $ound dues for two years. But the Nor¬ 
wegian officials* especially those of Bergen, >till strove to curtail Hairs ;l 
activities in tlie country, Christopher, pursuing two irreconcilable policies, 
maintaining thellaiisu privileges and securing the rights of his own subjects* 
ultimately alienated both pjirtie^ His officials fulled in their aims. The 
Hama tightened its grip upon Bergen* Liibcek and her neighbour had 
complete control of its. chief article uf export, dried cod, which they ex- 
changed for com and inmnifhctured goods. To retain this truck in their 
own hands they decreed that cod could only be shipped to their own 
harbours, on pain of expulsion from the Hama 1 * 'Flic peace so painfully 
reached in the north w r ELs again disturbed by the death uf Christopher( 1 148) 
and the succession of Christian of Oldenburg in Denmark, and the election 
uf a native noble, Charles Knutson, to the throne of Sweden, while Eric, from 
his stronghold in Gotland, continued to prey upon the commerce of his 
former subjects anti the Ham A clash seemed inevitable, but was staved 
off by a temporary arrangement between Christian, Charles* and the League 
(1450). Yet Christian still withheld his continuation of the general privi¬ 
leges of the Iiauso. and only confirmed those of the Bergen settlement for 
one year* nt the same time encouraging the German artisans in the town 
to resist the authority of the Hansa aldermen. For the time the League 
had tu acquiesce in this unfriendly attitude, m the West again claimed its 
attention. 

The return of the Kontor to Bruges in 1392 had been followed by it 
period of peaceful prosperity, width the Hansa exploited for its own ends. 
After decreeing that Hansa commodities, except herring, wine* and beer* 
should, in Bruges, be sold to its own members, it forbade partnerships 
between members and non-member? and sought to remedy abuses in the 
cloth trade. But in face of the development of doth manufacture in 
England and in parts of the Netherlands outside Flanders, the cloth trade 

1 iliipper* gave preferential rates for freights to their fellow-towumen in 

order to exclude the Prussians and others. Cf. D*enaU, Die BliUetcit der deutHben 
flim&e r i* p. 335 stid If. Ft. If, ')5j 307. 
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in Braggs was declining. Tins made the town complaisant towards die 
Haun and eager to improve its communications with the sen* in order to 
keep the Hansa staple within its walls. But once more external events 
proved serious disturbing factors. Of these the worst were the war between 
Holland and Friesland at the end of the fourteenth century, the renewal 
of Anglo-French hostilities after the I Lancastrian succession* and* above 
all* the revived activity of the VItalian Brethren in the North Sea, which 
not even the severe defeat inflicted upon them by the Hansa could entirely 
suppress. Moreover the League was crippled by the democratic revolution 
hi Lubeck. The Hansa* though neutral in the Anglo-French war, was 
attacked bv French privateers and their Scotch allies. IU embargo upon 
trade with Scotland hud to be withdrawn because the Grand Master and 
some important Hans* towns refused to enforce it. 

An even more truculent enemy aw appeared on lhe scene, namely 
Spain. Thu Spaniards resented Hansn competition west of Flanders and 
with the aid of their allies, the Bretons, l^gan to attack llansa shipping, 
so that niEinv of the Hansa traders sailed under the Flemish flag. In 
Flanders itself complainb of the Ilunsa were not so readily listened to. 
The province was now under Burgundian rule, and the duke could not be 
coeHgd to accept the llama view in disputed matters. Nor did the frequent 
embassies bring any satisfaction. On the contrary, the expenses entailed 
by these missions had compelled the League to impose a levy upon its 
merchants in Flanders. Many of them,however, refused payment, and the 
opposition at one time threatened the very existence of the Bruges K on tor 
itself. Matters grew even worse when the whole of the Netherlands became 
Burgundian territory (after l-kk£)*aiid the duke, on breaking off his afiinuce 
with England in 1435, expel led the Merchant Adtenturcra, thereby dealing 
a severe blow at the Haora trade in cloth. Protests against the duke's flnaminl 
pulicy met with the reply that he could not brook any interference with 
his sovereign authority; and now the 1 Inlira could no longer exploit the 
jealousies and rivalries of a number of local potentates to its own id vantage* 
In fact the Hiuisft was failing to realise: that the old system was passing, 
that medieval methods and ideas were giving way before new strongly- 
centralised imd nationalist States with little respect for obsolete chartered 
privileges that hampered their own development. But the Teague was 
still strong enough to struggle against its many enemies, though its western 
problems boil to wait until it hod mode peace with King Eric* and 
Hamburg had finally destroyed the pirates’ nest in Friesland. The strained 
relations with Burgundy were further aggravated by on anti-German riot 
at Sluys in which nearly a hundred Germans were killed (1436), Trade 
with the Netherlands was forthwith suspended and the staple removed to 
Antwerp, despite the opposition of the Grand Master and the Prussian 
towns. This was a most severe blow at Bruges* for the failure of the 
harvest in Western Europe had sent the price of foodstuffs up to famine 
rates f which the importation of com from the Baltic lands might have 
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alleviated, By 1438 the resistance of Brnge^ was broken. It conceded all 
the German demands ineluding compensation for damages; and there 
ff!u great joy when the importation of com was resumed. 'Hie duke 
remained obdurate, though, after he bad made peace with England and 
the wild naval war ended, matters improved* Nevertheless the star of 
Bruges was setting. 

Antwerp and the Dutch were soon to prove must formidable rivals. 
Trade between the Ilan^a and Antwerp rested upon privileges granted 
the League by the Duke of Brabant early in the fourteenth century. It 
grew steadily as Antwerp, by encouraging foreign merchants* developed 
into an international centre of considerable importance. In 1431 Antwerp 
granted the Ilansa special!v wide privileges with low toll* and customs 
does. Sluys also sought to attract Honsa trade to itself* and succeeded 
in doing so after it had settled the disputes! that had arisen from the riot 
previously mentioned (1143)* In the same year an amicable settlement 
was likewise concluded with Spain. The Duke of Burgundy was now the 
only outstanding enemy. In order to negotiate with him, the Hansa first 
held a meeting at Lubeck in 1447. It was largely attended mid Included 
representatives of all section^ as well os of the Grand Master, mid the 
Keillors of Lcmdon, Bruges, and Bergen, After once more fixing Bruges 
as the staple, an embassy was sent to the duke, but although it remained 
in Flanders a ix months, i t returned id most empty-handed. Hie League 
did not relax its efforts; a second embassy found the duke more pliable* 
and he promised to redress the Hansa grievances. His promises, however, 
proved illusory* and the Ilunsa once more, and for the last time in its 
history* removed the staple—this time to Deventer and Hampers, Irath 
outside Burgundian territory. Thi* action was opposed by the Grand 
Master* Cologne, and other western members of the League, the former on 
account of the unsuitability of the new cen tres for hh trade, the latter on 
arazountofLubeck^ anti-English policy iU this lime. Consequently Cologne 
threatened to split the League and withdrew its representative from the 
meeting of 145:2 (2 Fcbrnmy). Timely concessions to the Prussians 
prevented llie rift developing. A new regulation divided the articles of 
commerce into staple and so-called Vente commodittc*. The former, the 
coeillv articles such os wax, fur*, metals, and skins* might st ill only be dealt 
with"in the staple; the latter* mainly Prussian commodities, such as pitch* 
Llf, corn, flux, hemp* etc- might be sold anywhere 1 . 

Although these regulations found general acceptance, Cologne refused 
compliance, us its thief trade was in wine; and as it had too many com¬ 
petitors outside the lionet* it ran the risk of losing its inode with Flanders 
^ long ns the blockade remained. Bruges was helpless, hut Ghent* in 
open revolt against the Duke of Burgundy, loudly disapproved of his 
policy. The H&nsa was also not happy at Deventer; its harbour was too 

1 4'er on expIsmatUiu nail discussion of Vents goods, cf. Rogge, £kr Siapriziranff 
det hiiiLttiteJieti Kttmtori rU lirugip* ini 15 Jukrhuntit rf (ImiOg. Dug,, Ki.el, 190fl). 
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shallow for the large ships used by the Prussians and Livonians* and the 
staple w«3 removed to Utrecht with no better results, despite the extensive 
privileges granted by the bishop. Attempts to reach an understanding* 
several times repeated, failed partly because the Grand Master was at war 
with Poland and could not exert his power in favour of peace* Moreover* 
Lrude was not entirely at a standstill; it was still carried on illicitly and 
by devious routes through neutral countries. Only when the duke had 
succeeded in placing bis illegitimate son upon the episco^jal throne of 
Utrecht did the Hnnsa yield, A Burgundo-Flemish embassy attended, 
the League meeting at Lubeek and concluded peace (1457). Reciprocal 
concessions were made. The I Larisa agreed to accept the jurisdiction of 
the duke’s officers instead of those of the flemish towns, while the duke 
promised to set up a permanent commission tu deal with future disagree^ 
men is; the Hinisa also renounced its claim to the free import and export 
of tlio precious metals, and the duke confirmed all privileges granted by 
him and bis predecessors. The settlement wets joyfully acclaimed by Bruges* 
where special taxes were readily shouldered to pay the compensation 
allotted to the Hat]so. This lust use of the commercial blockade against 
Flanders was utilv a partial success The western members of the League 
bad resented it, and so it tended to weaken the organisation, The Hansa 
itself had learnt the strength of the Duke of Burgundy, and realised that 
its policy afforded a valuable opportunity to its rivals. Against the most 
formidable of these rivals* the Dutch, the League, after 1441, renewed 
the old restrictions upon their trade, to the entire satisfaction of its 
Prusho^IAvoTihin and Z cyder Zee members. But the Dutch were not so 
readily repressed. Utilising their ten year* 1 truce with tire Wend towns 
and tie blockade of Flanders, they began to push their trade w ith energy 
in all directions. In Christian I of Denmark they found a friend anxious 
to help them, as a set-off to the Maiisa 1 . The privileges he granted them 
enabled them to use a land route between the Baltic and the North Seas 
(hat rendered them independent of the I lansa. But the Han&a wilh at 
this time too exhausted For further hostilities and was glad to prolong the 
truce to 14(jl. If the IJamsa seemed to lie losing ground ill the north, 
it luuL since the middle of the fourteenth century* developed the trade 
in what was then a new commodity of international commerce* the so- 
«dlcd “Buy* salt 3 . So great was tile demand for salt in Scania during 
the Kerri iig-pockiug season that the old salines of Liineburg were 
no longer able to satisfy it. This supply was, in the fifteenth century, 
under the complete control of Lubeck ; hence the Fru-Sso-Lirontarei became 
keenly interested in the Bay salt trade. The Dutch* too, frequented 

8 ChriatUii I (1448-81) bevacni? Kin g of Sweden in 1467 sod in 14(30 acquired 
ScM^wlg-Holstcm. 

1 Tliis name was jpven to the product of the south of the Lain estuary, in 

Bril tony. Ttae headquarter* of the trade wm the a mall towi] of Bourgnenf on the 
hay of that name, in the modem d ppartnsynt of La* V eudee, Cf. H . t. H. vm, and 
A, Agaty, Dor Ilatifiitfht Bnhmal£handtt M Heidelberg (Inauif. Dias. ItKHj. 
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The Lancastrians and the Hama 


Rotugneufj either ah dealer* or freighters, By the middle of the fifteenth 
century this branch of commerce bad assumed such proportion* that 
fleets of a hundred ships nr mure frequently passed through the Sound 
m tqhU for various Baltic destination*. To render it secure, the Hansa 
entered into relations with Brittany, obtaining the necessary privileges 
from 1430 onwaidti. Search for salt also induced the Hnnsa to open up 
trade with Spain and Portugal. Russia provided u ready market for it T 
and Riga was the intermediary. Rut as Castile wm the ally of t rance 
and Henry V of England laid Hama ships in his service, the Spaniards* 
who resented, the intrusion of the Hnnsa into Llieir trade* had a ready 
excuse for attacking their shipping in the Atlantic, By the efforts uf 
Bruges, the Grand Master, and other interested parties, a truce was 
arranged in 1443 and frequently prolonged. Conditions became more 
favourable to trade when the English were finally expelled from Eranee* 
and when the mean but far-seeing Louis XI ascended the French 
throne. 

With England relations were strained from the commencement of the 
fifteenth century* despite the fact that Henry IV confirmed the Honsa. 
privileges on his accession. English attacks on Pmaakn shipping impelled 
the Grand Master to suspend trade and expel the English traders from 
his dunlin ions. The Hanna followed suit. Owing to the demand tor 
English cloth on the continent* the blockade was not rigidly observed, and 
the Grand Master was himself the first to lift it partially and to enter 
into negotiations with Henry. After many delays and postponements an 
agreement was at last reached in Octoberwith the Prusso-Livonian 
groujjs, followed by another with the Hausa'. r l'wo years later the latter 
obtained further compensation and the renewal of their privileges, thanks 
to the famine which visited Europe in that year and made England 
dependent upon imported corn. On account of the Grand Master's 
selfishness and the skill of the English envoys, the Hansa had almost 
>pljt during the*c prolonged negotiatiim^ weakened as it already was by 
the internal disorder in iJibccfe and the defeat of the Ten tunic Order by 
Poland. This encouragied Henry to disregard the settlement of 1407 Eind 
hi_> subjects to continue Llietr attacks upon Hrnim shipping. Hunts 
reprisals were rendered nugatory by the policy of the Grand Master 1 , 
More than ever Prussia needed the English trade; even Dttndg be¬ 
came mure tolerant towards English merchant* and allowed them to 
form an association uf their own with their own alderman, Hut this no 
longer satisfied theni + English opinion, os reflected in The Libel of 
English /'fifty, demanded rights in Prussia equal to those enjoyed by the 
Haijsa in England, A* in the time of Richard II, London again took 
the lend in this anti-alien agitation* ho that when the Germans refused 

1 Cf, K, Kuiim, Ifmwaktm&uM England {H. A . E,), nos, 304-64* pp r 205-327, where 
the with c'laimH and eoanter-elAliiui art set out in detail 

1 In 1417 the English capturml ten lluti^a ship? laden with Bay .salt. 
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to pay a subsidy in 1423 the Steelyard was closed and its members im¬ 
prisoned* Still' the Hansa insisted upon its privileges, and gradually 
prevailed upon Parliament to induce the city authorities to be more 
conciliatory. Fresh fuel was added to the rising Haines of passion when 
the Hansa, at war with Eric of Denmark, tried in 1427 to exclude 
neutrals from the Sound, and when four years later tire English govern¬ 
ment increased the rates of tonnage and [louiidage and altered the bases 
of assessment, lire energetic protests of the Hama were so fur successful 
that the new rates were suspended and the old method of assessment 
revived. After a meeting of the Hansa an attempt at a settlement was 
made in It SI. But the negotiations dragged on until they were out¬ 
stripped by the Congress of Arras, which transformed the whole political 
situation. Burgundy, now hostile to England, strove to prevent an 
understanding, but, thanks to Cardinal Beaufort, a treaty was concluded 
in 1437. This was a triumph for Hansa persistence. Not only were its 
privileges again confirmed, hut it was freed from all dues not mentioned 
in the Carta Menatma. The only concession obtained by the Engli-h 
was a vague assurance that they could trade in all Hansa towns according 
to the old customs. Even these modest claims aroused hostility in Prussia, 
and the Grand Master refused to ratify the treaty. Henry VI was being 
urged to withdraw the Hansa privileges, arid after many delays promised 
to do so if the Grand Master persisted in his attitude. But neither side 
was anxious to drive matters to extremes, since the renewal of the Anglo- 
French war had closed the Flemish harbours Lu the English. Henry \I 
therefore sent envoys tu Lubeck to negotiate with Denmark, the Hansa, 
And the Grand Master and, after an adjournment, a truce was concluded 
at Deventer (June 1451) which once more opened the Sound to English 
shipping. Prospects of permanent pence were disturbed by the seizure by 
the English of a German and Dutch Bay salt fleet of 110 ships. The 
Dutch ships were liberated, while those of ihe Hansa, mainly belonging 
to Lubeck and Danzig, were confiscated and their cargoes sold, Reprisals 
by the Hansa naturally followed, but more extreme measures were ruled 
out by the opposition of Cologne and her western colleagues, who had no 
interest in the salt trade. Henry VI, faced by the growing discontent 
with his government that burst into Cnde\ rebellion, was ready to settle 
with Prussia and Lubeck, but the latter demanded compensation for 
losses and seized an English ship that was carrying English envoys to 
the Grand Master*. Liibcck in tact was prepared to force a breach with 
England, but receded from her intransigent position and concluded a 
truce for eight years (March 145<i). 

The dynastic struggle which threw England into disorder reacted 
upon Hansa trade with England. The redoubtable Warwick, now governor 
of Calais, against whom Henry VI was powerless, preyed upon Hansa 

1 The ftenntuiA ellepcl that mnonp the grievances of dole's relwllioti was the 
ttupemrion of r™le with the Huh. t f. H.K. u, :J, nos. m, «47, (»t>, «id «7». 
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shipping with the inevitable reprisals by the Ilansa and its ally 
Christian I of Denmark! who dosed the Sound to English vessels Before 
the questions raised by this piratical act could be settled, Warwick's 
Edward Earl of March, bad ascended the English throne. But 
the League, doubting the permanency of his success, did not at first 
apply for the confirmation of their privileges, Edward, on his part, 
could not afford to alienate the capital, whose merchants and civic 
authorities were preying for the suspension of the Hanna privileges unlit 
Englishmen liad obtained similar ones in the Baltic laud*. He did, how* 
ever, grant the League a temporary confirmation, pending a full investi¬ 
gation of the whole subject As the kingV position wils still difficult, he 
was anxious for peace and even sent envoys to Hamburg to bring it about. 
The Ilansa might now have achieved a real diplomatic success, but it 
was hampered by its own want of unity. Cologne and its associates were 
pursuing an independent policy, which ultimately led to the withdrawal 
of the Bidne city from the League for a whole decade. Meanwhile 
Edward prolonged his temporary grant to the Hansa from I4fi2to 14G8* 
on condition that a final settlement of outstanding questions was reached* 
But when he had made peace with Burgundy and Anglo-Flemish trade 
was resumed, he refused to send further embassies to meet the Hansa 
negotiators* The latter had for once shewn lack of wisdom and missed a 
great opportunity* It had now again to face English hostility and even to 
bear the blame for Christian Ts seizure of English ships in the Sound. 
The resentment felt in London resulted in an attack upon the Steely an!* 
which was partially destroyed, and German* in England were arrested 
and imprisoned. This further encouraged Cologne to pursue its parti¬ 
cularly policy. It separated itself from the League and formed an associa¬ 
tion of it* own such as it hud had in the time of Henry If 

On the other hand, Edward tmd alienated Warwick and so yielded to the 
pressure of the cloth-makers of the western counties* who felt the loss 
of the Hansa trade severely, and of his ally, the Duke of Burgundy 1 . On 
the duke's mediation Edward liberated the arrested Gentians for 4000 
nobles and agreed to resume negotiations with the Hnnsn. But before 
these could be undertaken, Edward was a fugitive, and Henry VI was 
again vrntc-i.l on hU unstable thnuiu iri [jn^r-.shm of aS 

real power. The Hansa seemed master of the situation. Its alliance was 
courted by both the English parties and their respective allit-.s, Charles 
the Bold and Louis XI. After an unusually well-attended meeting of the 
League in September 1470, trade with England suspended ami 
an energetic privateering war initiated. Edward himself promised full 
confirmation of the Hansa privileges in return for assistance to regain his 

1 Iii July 1468 Warwick captured a LQbcck fleet of 10 shipo* w|u>ri? c&tgu wm 
valued at IGttjOOO Rhine gulden. 

1 Amoiijr the** who wrote to Effwanl on behalf of the imprisoned Guntum^ wm 
CiixtoH, at that time Governor of Hie Merchant Ad ventareni in Antwerp. 
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thro lit 1 . The league as ft whole hesi tated, but Dannig accepted, and ita 
fleet formed a considerable part of the armada that brought him home. 
But Edward IV failed to keep his promise and the war was resumed. All 
Hama harbours, as well as those of Denmark and Poland, were closed to 
English trade. Danzig naturally resented the royal ingratitude and 
exerted itself to the utmost in the navnl war that now developed on a 
large scale. Edward therefore secretly approached the Bruges Kontor, 
and ttiii culminated in the negotiations ut Utrecht in HT4 These 
almost assumed the nature of a European congress. Not only the lasagne, 
but its staples at London, Bruges, and Bergen were present as well as 
Katupen. Cologne, and some individual Flemish towns. England, Burgundy, 
Brittany, mid some minor potentates were the other principals to the 
transactions. The discussions 1 doted nearly n whole year. Point by point 
the Hans* diplomats forced the Englishmen to yield, despite the efforts 
of Cologne to wreck the proceedings. Finally a series of treaties were 
arranged and signed (February 1474). The Hansa privileges were restored 
mid later received the approval of Parliament; it obtained the ownership 
of the Stedyanl as well as its warehouses in Boston and King's Lynn, and 
London again agreed to allow it the partial control of the Bishops Gate. 
The English claim to equality in Hansa towns failed entirely. Though 
the League had scored an undoubted victory, Danzig and some other 
towns still hesitated to ratify the treaties, so that the League only 
entered into the possession of its establishments in London and the eastern, 
ports in the spring of 1475. The treaty with England.was followed by 
similar agreements with Burgundy and the Dutch provinces and towns. 
With Brittany a filial settlement was postponed, but the duke extended 
his protection to the Hansa until a treaty could be concluded. 

Although the treaties of Utrecht brought commercial peace in the West, 
the arrangements could not last in the face of the rapid dissolution of 
medieval institutions now going on. The trade with England was, how* 
ever, still a factor in Hansa policy, hut it never attained the importance 
uf Bruges except for the FrusKO-Livoman groups. Bruges (though never 
so densely organised ns the other foreign settlements) was the guardian of 
Hansa interests in the West, and not infrequently it inspired ita policy 
and guided its action. It was dominated hv Lubeek, since 1418 the official 
head, and long before then the directing hmin of the league. But the 
Bruges Kontor, like the parent organisation, did not always command the 
obedience of oil sections. The self-seeking policy of the Westphalian 
group has already been mentioned. Under Cologne’s leadership they had 
built up a prosjjerotis trade in wine with, England, Holland, and Flanders 
that reached its apogee in the last quarter of the fourteenth century. 
Decline then set in, so that Cologne felt impelled to oppose the Hansa when¬ 
ever its action disturbed the peaceful trade between its members and the 
last markets of the Rhineland towns. At the same time Bruges itself was 
losing its dominant position as an international market, causing many 
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German merchants to seek trading outlets elsewhere. To arrest the 
threatening disintegration the Kontor made efforts to obtain privilege* 
in other Flemish towns, in Holland, and elsewhere, and to unify its control 
by amalgamating the separate funds of each Thin) into a common fund 
under the control of one tddennan H But, thanks to the prolonged 
resistance of Cologne, It was only in 1447 that, this programme was 
partially carried out; the funds were amalgamated but the manage men t 
was not unified. The Kontor was likewise invested with authority over uEI 
German merchants trading throughout the Net berk nds, and permitted to 
tax them to defray the costs of embassies and of keeping the seas clear of 
pirates. This provided a fresh spur to the opposition of Cologne, whose 
example was imitated by other towns as well ai by individual merchants. 
Serious results followed. Already Bruges wu declining, partly on account 
uf the competition of rivals* the gradual silting up of the Zwin, the rise 
of the English and Dutch cloth manufacture, and the frequent commercial 
wan* of the Han*a* including the ten years" blockade of Flanders Itself 
(1448-58), Prior to this, the Hansa kid, in 14451 and in 1447, Issued 
stringent ordinances that aimed at compelling its members to purchase 
cloth only in Bruges and a limited number of 14 free"' markets in Flanders 
and Brabant, while the peace of 1458 included a promise of the League 
to re-establish the staple at Bruges in all its former strength. The efforts 
to do so, as well as to levy the contributions previously mentioned, proved 
an endless source or friction. Cologne even went so far jis to invoke the 
aid of the Duke of Burgundy against the Kontor* an act that broke one 
of the strongest bonds of the llama, since it had alw r ays resisted the 
interference of outside authorities in its internal affairs. Despite all 
difficulties, the Kontor did not relax its efforts on behalf of the common 
goofl. Thus in 1483 and 1484 it obtained special privileges from Louis XI* 
m 1400 It prolonged the truce with Spain, in 1461 w ith the Dutch, and 
it continued to enjoy the protection of the Duke of Brittany. Naturally 
the Kontor was supported by the league. An ordinance issued in 1405 
that all El ansa merchants were to resort to Bruges proved ineffective* 
Cologne definitely withdrew and submitted its case to the Duke or 
Burgundy, who, however, failed to give a clear decision on the points at 
issue between the protagonists. Breslau likewise threatened withdrawal* 
while the Duke of Burgundy, and Antwerp also, resented the action of 
the League. Antwerp, therefore,concluded a treaty with the Hans* in 14(i8 
on such favourable terms to the latter that Bruges was severely hit by it 
If the ground seemed to be -dipping from under the Ilnusn in the west, 
in the north it still continued Its monopoly, thanks to the assistance of 
( Kristian I of Denmark. Once more he forbade the Dutch to Iran sport 
Bay silt through IMuish waters and restricted English trade in Norway. 
This encouraged the Hanoi to persist in its old methods. The meeting of 
1470 renewed all the old regulations relating to the staples* and threatened 
Cologne with expulsion if it did not submit to the traditional arrange- 
uients. As it had incurred the hostility of the Duke of Burgundy and 
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the Treaty of Utrecht threatened its privileged position in England, 
Cologne was reconciled to the League in 1476 upon terms dictated by the 
latter. This, together with further extensions of the truces with Holland 
and Spain for twenty'four years and a grant of freedom of trade by the 
Duke of Brittany for seven years, shewed that the Hansu wjls still a 
power an the commerce of Europe. These gains must* however, be set 
against other losses. The rapid decline of the Teutonic Order after 1410 
deprived the League of a valuable ally. Many Prussian towns suffered 
impoverishment and practically withdrew from the Hansa. Dan rig was 
the only exception* Lubeek also profited by it, since it annexed the amber 
trade, formerly a monopoly of the Order, which hud exported it to Bruges 
to be manufactured into rosaries and thence exported to all parts of 
Europe. Prussia's losses were Poland's gains, despite the attempts to 
destroy its competition. Only one branch of Prussian trade still flourished—- 
the trade in salt with Lithuania. But this too was mainly in the hands 
of Danzig, from the middle of the fifteenth century almost the sole centre 
of Prussian overseas trade and shipbuilding. Danzig had established a 
depot at Kovno with a branch at Vilua. The attempt of the Order to 
revive its waning fortunes was frustrated by a fierce civil war. Its relietlious 
towns allied themselves with Poland, receiving valuable privileges in re¬ 
turn. /Those granted to Danzig were almost sovereign rights that well nigh 
made her an independent State, These advantages reacted in favour of 
the Hansa at a time when they were most useful, when the imbroglio 
with England and the war between Denmark and Sweden seriously 
threatened its commerce. 

In other directions the middle of the fifteenth century was also a testing 
time for the Hansa* Christian I was none too friendly until Sweden 
rebelled against him. He then (May 1455) made peace with Lhe League 
and added a new r clause which annulled any gran ts of Ids predecessors that 
conflicted with the privileges of the IIjuisa* This, however, found no 
favour in Norway and could nut be exploited in Bergen in fare of the 
hostility of its governor. The Dano-Swedish war again jeopardised the 
trade of the Baltic, especially as Danzig, which had given shelter to the 
fugitive King Charles Knutson, was waging a fierce piratical campaign 
against Denmark. By Lubeek'* insistence, a brief truce between the 
warring parties w^as arranged, so that the disputed questions might be 
submitted to arbitration. Although this failed and old causes of strife 
were revived, the ceaseless efforts of the Hansa, which armed its ship 
trading with Riga and Novgorod, and the defeat of the Order in the 
civil war, brought about a general peace. Bv the Treaty of Thom the 
Order lost all i ts territory - except East Prussia, and accepted the suzerainty 
of Poland. Trade was able once more to resume its interrupted course, 
but not along its old lines. Important developments had occurred in the 
meantime. Thorn lost its pre-eminence as a regional staple, and Stettin 
replaced it as the mart for trade in Scania herrings; Dauizig lost its hold 
over the Lithuanian trade, since Kovno now r had a rival In Yilna; the 
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Cjitiiihi] merchants withdrew from the interior, preferring to have their 
merchandise transported for them to the maritime towns* They had 
fallowed a narrow restrictive policy which could no longer be maintained 
Only Danzig grew in strength as its rivals declined. Denmark* too* re¬ 
quired the constant vigtkilttof the Hiuisa, Christian I had, on the whole, 
been friendly, but the Htuisa became apprehensive after be had acquired 
Schleswig-Holstein (1400). H:unbuig and Lubeck renewed their old rinse 
alliance, since Christian, desirous of developing bis new territories* had 
granted Amsterdam a favourable tariff, ns weU ns the use of a land route 
that threatened the supremacy of the old one between Hamburg and 
Liibeck* The king's hostile attitude even led him to interfere in the in¬ 
ternal affairs of the towns, so the League had to exercise its power to 
prevent him from excluding Wismnr from the Seaman fisheries, and 
brought about a peace between him and Bremen. Christian could not 
shake himself free from the Han so. Financial stringency, partly due to 
the fall in the value of money, and partly to the decreasing revenue from 
the herring-fisheries when the herring began to exchange the Baltic for the 
North Sea* had compelled him to impose higher tolls upon [Iansa ship¬ 
ping. But he had to yield to the protests of the league and withdraw them. 

The Baltic herring trade, though still considerable* was declining 
rapidly and the great international fair in Scania during the Jishing season 
had ceased i new [jacking centres outside the Ilansa influences arose* 
Danish towns licgan to compete with those of the League. These now 
initiated an anti-foreign policy, and though Christian iiiamtEaiicd the 
11 ansa privilege* ns long as he needed its political support, he wad obliged 
also to entourage his own subjects. The new developments reacted upon 
the towns in various ways. Stettin had its depot at Mulitjo and enjoyed 
the special protection of the king, while Hoffbck retained its supremacy 
at Oik) and other Norwegian towns. On the other hand, the Wends were 
still pre-eminent in the Bergen trade, with Lubcrk biking the lion 1 * share. 
Political considerations still compelled Christian to acquiesce in this 
situation, though he resented his dependence upon the league* Peace 
with Sweden was still far off, so that when the Sweden raised Sten Sture 
the elder to the throne, Christian had again to purchase the aid of the 
League* At its instigation he again restricted non-Hansa trade ih Bergen 
and forbade the transport of Bay salt through Danish waters by the 
Dutch, Meantime the Swedes had inflicted a crashing defeat on the 
Danes at Bruiikeherg (10 October 1471). They initiated a strictly 
nationalist policy that ultimately liberated them from German influence. 
The Germans lost their secular right to half the membership of the 
Stockholm town council, and the Swedes opened their Jiarbours to the 
Dutch 3 , A durable peace between Denmark and Sweden followed, which 

1 Intellectual indepeiuleuce wew likewise obtained by the fournktlao of tlie Uohcr- 
sliy of l p^ila (1477): Denmark followed thasfcmnple by establish pn ff tbe (JnJvsmty 
of Copenhagen in 147& 
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brought definite advantaged to the llansa and in particular to its leader 
Llibeck with its Wend associates. In return for a loan, Christian pledged 
a number of towns to Liibeek which gave it the control of the harbours 
of Holstein. The lung's efforts to free himself from the incubus of the 
Wend towns w ere frustrated by the peace w hich for a time succeeded the 
stormy period through which Europe had passed even after the conclusion of 
the Hundred Years' War. Thus the commercial domination of the North by 
the Hunsarcmained substantially unimpaired, though Christian's bitterness 
against the League was displayed in a series of decrees designed to 
diminish its power. But they remained a dead letter. In Bergen the 
Hansa was stronger than ever. The English had ceased to frequent it; 
the Dutch were kept within strictly narrow limits. Only in the trade with 
Iceland did the Hansa fed the competition of the English, since Christian 
readily sold permits to them. Nevertheless the close of the fifteenth 
century saw the rise of new Forces that ultimately deprived the Hansa and 
its lenders, the Wend towns, of the political and economic influence they 
had so long exercised in the three northern kingdoms. 

But political and military events were not the only disturbances 
affecting the smooth course of trade. Fluctuation of prices, the varying 
yield of the herring-fisheries, disputes between different groups of the 
Hansa itself, os for example between the Livonian towns and Novgorod, 
Cologne, and Lubeck, difficulties that rttroe from abuses in trade itself, 
all contributed to create unstable conditions. Hansa merchants frequently 
complained of the quality uf the furs and wax delivered to them by 
Russians and Lithuanians; the latter retorted in kind and pointed to the 
falsifications in quality and quantity of the cloth and other commodities 
sold them by the Hansa. Nevertheless the Hansa managed to retain its 
hold on the Russian trade by its customary measures to exclude all 
competitors* It even forbade the Dutch, whose shipping was indispens¬ 
able to the Livonians, to learn Russian or to trade directly with Russians 
visiting the Livonian towns. Here Riga took the lead in carrying out the 
Hansa policy, for the town aimed at attaining a position within it* sphere 
of influence such as Danzig had reached in Prussia. A conflict w ith Lubeek, 
representing the common interest of the whole League, w p as inevitable, 
especially as Riga's action again disturbed relations with Novgorod, 
Peace between the latter and the Hansa had been concluded in IBM 
[Niebtirx Croxs-kirnwg)* but Novgorod began to demand letter treat¬ 
ment for its own traders in Livonia and at sea, just as the English hod 
demanded of Prussia. Hough relations were not broken off, thanks to 
the mediation of Dorpat (Yuriev), yet the Russians and Lithuanians 
b^jan to press their claims with greater insistence^ especially after the 
fall of the Teutonic Order had lowered German prestige throughout the 
Baltic region. Consequently suspensions of trade and reprisals were 
frequent* especially as the Hansa was unable to put forward its whole 
strength on account of its endless en tangle incut* in the north and west, 
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Competition of South Gemmn towns 


"Jid earlier in the century on account of the democratic revolt in Lfibecfc. 
Tiiis enabled Riga to obtain an I'tjunl share with Liibeck in the adminis¬ 
tration of tin? Novgorod Kontor, since the latter had become ever more 
dependent upon its Russian and Livonian trade during the prolonged 
disputes and warn with other part* of Europe. By l4o£> Riga, thanks to 
the rapid decline of Novgorod, was able to prohibit strangers visiting it 
from trading with one another; even members of the Hansa were no 
longer allowed to trade directly with the Russians. The constant quarrel* 
between Novgorod, the Livonian towns, and the Livonian Order reacted 
in favour of Polotsk, though its trade never reached the proportions of 
that of the older city. But Novgorod’s days were numbered. The rising 
power of the Grand Dukes of Muscovy was jealous of its independence. 
In 1+71 Ivan HI subjected it to his authority, and us he confirmed nil 
the old privileges and customs of the 11 ansa it seemed to promise a 
period of peaceful, prosperous trade. Ivan was, however, still hostile to 
Novgorod. After sacking the town in 1+78, he deprived it of its itide- 
penden.ee, and the proud old city republic sank to the level of an ordinary 
Russian town. In 1494 the German settlement disappeared for ever 
before the strong centralised State that hod emerged. Tie history of 
the Hansa in Novgorod thus bears a close analogy to that in Bruges. 

This unexpected development induced the Livonian towns to resume 
closer relations with the Hansa and to ding more tenaciously to the trade 
with Polotsk. But in the new world that was arising there whs no room 
for independent or even semi-independent towns. Against the new 
monarchies that ruthlessly destroyed all those who had formerly withstood 
the authority of the feudal overlord, the Hansa failed to hold its own. 
Medieval systems were disappearing, and with them the old Hanseatic 
monopoly of Russian trade with the west whs lu«t for ever. To this result 
the Hansa had itself, in a considerable measure, contributed by its stilish 
and narrow policy. Its frequent blockades and restrictions upon freedom 
of commercial intercourse not only led to evasions of its decrees, but also 
to the rise and development of new routes. While the Hansa dominated 
the Baltic and certain land route* in Nurth Germany, traders who felt 
the severity of its control created new routes that circumvented those 
which the Hansa had made its own. These were mainly the work of the 
South German cities that now became serious competitors to the Hansa 
a* intermediaries between the north and south, and the cast and west, of 
Europe,and in the next century Nuremberg, Prague, Frankfort on the Main, 
and others outstripped the towns of the League. Naturally the Hansa 
endeavoured to erect barriers in the way of their development. But the 
old weapons were becoming blunt and rusty. Artificial limitation and 
restrictive legislation were giving way to greater freedom and enterprise 
in oil directions. Even Liihcck itself, the tireless protagonist of Ilaitsa 
monopoly, could no longer dispense with the Frankfort market when its 
famous fair began to acquire international importance. These South 
German rivals also profited by the progress of the Turks in South-eastern 
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Europe. The rapture of Constantinople closed the market in Venice to 
the Slav lands and they had to seek new outlets and new routes for their 
products, and these the south afforded them. That the League did not 
immediately succumb to the blows it received oti all sides is indisputable 
evidence of its inherent strength and of the political far-sightedness of 
its lender, Luktlt, Nevertheless the changing conditions were not with¬ 
out their effect. Inland towns gave up direct overseas trading, pur chasing 
foreign commodities from the maritime towns. No longer needing the 
Hun si l, they gradually withdrew from participation in its riff airs. Such 
towns consequently suffered loss of population and of revenue and gradual 
impoverishment. The fifteenth century was for the Hansa a period of 
depression, but old systems may long survive unless destroyed by some 
cataclysmic upheaval. This the Hausi was spared, and so it lingered oil 
as ini effective organisation for yet another century. But at the close of 
the Middle Ages its position had developed somewhat differently from 
what its earlier days promised. It had drawn to itself the trade of the 
northern half of the continent, and lftter stretched its tentacles towards 
Spain and Portugal. It had created a monopoly in the north, banished 
the English from the Norwegian trade, and rigidly circumscribed the 
activities of the Dutch, Only in Venice did it fail to secure that exclusive 
position which it attained in Bergen, Bruges, Novgorod, or London, Until 
the accession of the Tudors, it is true, its position in England was 
strengthened by the Treaty of Utrecht. Even the rise of Burgundy did 
not entirely destroy the trade through Bruges. A more severe blow, 
however, was the decentralisation of trade in the Netherlands. Tilts 
proved fatal to the authority of the Bruges Kcmtor and the longue 
whose Spokesman it was. Even the Baltic, at ope time almost a llansa 
late, could no longer lie maintained ns its s|iecial preserve. 

The Hniisa had developed out of associations of Germans trailing 
abroad. Membership depended upon the right of the citizens of given 
towns to enjoy the privileges acquired. These were the special functions 
of the early associations, and all Germans were allowed to participate tn 
them without too close an investigation of their claims. Liter, these 
unions of individuals influenced the home towns, which began to form close 
alliance- for furthering common interests. With its growing strength 
membership became more valuable and was Limited to citizens of Hansn 
towns. As the prestige of the league increased, membership was eagerly 
sought; expulsion, or “Verbal:sung” as it was called, became a severe 
punishment 1 . But centrifugal forces were not always under control. 
Many towns formally withdrew, or allowed their membership to lapse by 
abstention from the deliberations of the Leagues An important city like 
Cologne was, however, compelled, against its will, to remain within the 
fold. Yet so vague and uncertain were the conditions of membership that 

1 r Jlic League often cullefl the entry of new members “ re-tiltnitrion," in order tq 
impo« upon Foreign comitrie?. 

ClI. V[[L 
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no accurate list h extant, nor can suet a list be confidently compiled from 
the existing record*;, though it has been generally assumed to range about 
the seventies 1 . Around the larger centres were often grouped smaller 
towns and even districts that frequently held local assemblies for common 
action. Such was the «ise with the Livonian group that held its- first 
meeting in 18.58 and then annnally H In Prussia only the six largest 
towns were members and after the civil war only Danzig retained am 
interest in the foreign affaire of the League, It is doubtful whether the 
Ha lisa itself ever knew exactly who were members and who were not; 
and if it did know it kept it a close secret, steadfastly refusing all informa¬ 
tion on the subject On several occasions, notably in 144D, 1462, and 
1478, the English demanded the names of the members hut w en? cate¬ 
gorically refused, cither because Lhe envoys of the League did not know 
or because they would not disclose them. Similarly the League refused 
to regard itself ss a corporation acting through a common head and 
possessing a common fund or seal. It claimed to lie no inure than an 
association of towns for safeguarding trading privtteges acquired abroad 1 . 
Quite early in its history the League divided itself into territorial 
groups—the well-known “Thirds,* 1 each later subdivided into two Sixths, 
but this had little significance outside Bruges and Flanders where it 
originated P Such importance as it hod was duo entirely to the supremacy 
of Flanders in Hansa commerce, hi the Middle Agti no other division 
applicable to the whole organisation existed. Leadership ww early 
assumed by the W end group^and among them Llibeck was pre-eminent 
and generally acknowledged as head long before il was officially recognised 
in 1418 and again in 1447- The Wends formed the nucleus, Liibeck the 
nerve-centre of the whole system. Vet Liibeek cannot lie said to have 
been the “head" 1 of the league. The highest authority for all purposes 
™ tiie meeting of representatives, or H&mrtagf, though only such 
meetings can be regarded as full II<mwtage at which all the Thirds were 
present Such complete assemblies were never very frequent; from the 
fifteenth century onwards they were only held at tong intervals of 20 to 
$0 years. At this time the subjects dealt with mainly concerned com¬ 
mercial and political relations with the nurth, the monopoly of the Wends* 

3 Fre£ Walter Stem in H.Ci.B. \ip. 223*qq y ha* Liu-e*ff%*ted the question with 
the ih] of alt the [Wtin tenuity male rial available, and enumSnitei home 2O0 towns, 
vfilifw, imd districts thul somehow. nt some time, were jy$t»cialftrf with the Haxu&/ 

3 The Euglbh dsfioitlon of the Haw to the negotiate ns of 1400 (H.U.B. flt a 
§ 1 ) as ff Quaedam *odctas ^oO^rium, nmvonntasj sen iinum corpus vulgirittr 
mmeupatum HaiuaTlwitonica 'the H&iiiui envoy* repudiated. In 147:j at Utrecht 
when the Buffiittdian emi-wiri^ repeated the Englkh view', the H^reprewntaW 
replied: *UM de .dede von dcr heure eyn corpus weren to cren privile^ten p do *e in 
itlikcn riikdu laud pci uiul hereeboppen Imilden iiud mmm ere privilegiet) warden 
iagehreken, bo plegun se danmuno lo vorjtudrfpz-ende mu\ dump to —jflhcnmfrnndji 
detuie wnpfikpu statute undo cirdinaucie to mnkonde uppo solku gudere dflr lande 
dar on ere pmilegieu warden mgobreken de in der ^*tu&rttn atede der hunws 
nidit to liducsilfr."- Again, in the same dtausskm they reiterated 'Mat ukht g™ 
coqms we ran, uwh geweset hadden, w olden ok noch eya corpus wewn. Jd J 
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Very few other towns attended. The direction of Russian affairs passed 
into the hands of the Livonians. Liibeek was by far the most frequent 
meeting-place. 

The number of towns attending was small, rarely exceeding thirty. 
The smaller towns usually entrusted their representation to the larger 
<mes and furnished them with plenary powers. Some towns, such as 
f’ologne, advanced claims to precedence, but it Inal to yield to Liibedt 
and content itself with second place; Hamburg and Hie men contended 
lor the third place. Similar orders of precedence were evolved among the 
groups and the officers in charge of the packing-centre* in Scania, Long 
notice of meetings had to be given, not only on account of distances and alow 
travelling, but also because locnl groups often met beforehand to discuss 
the agenda, decide upon their policy, and draw up instructions for their 
envoys. On account of the cost many towns evaded attendance. After 
14110 the League imposed a fine upon absentees, and threatened arrest 
of goods and persons as well as “ Verhansung" unless a sufficient excuse, 
(month, wju, furnished; these drastic measures were, however, not enforced. 
I-'ines were also imposed upon late arrivals or early departures unless the 
grounds alleged were satisfactory. Decisions were by majority. Not 
infrequently members repudiated them; many towns often purposely 
withheld full powers from their representatives -so as to refuse acquiescence 
in resolutions which they did not approve. The decisions of the Hansetage 
were embodied in a protocol known as a “ Recess' 1 and sealed with the 
seal of the town where the meeting hail been held, since the Ijeague had 
no common seal. Abroad, Liibeck's real was so regarded, as all corre¬ 
spondence was carried on from there. The ILinsa had no permanent 
diplomatic service, but the foreign settlements or K on tors, where such 
existed, fulfilled admirably the duties of an ambassador. For special 
purposes embassies ad koc were sent, usually consisting of councillors 
from the leading towns. Just as it had no common seal, so the Ireague 
had no common purse, Its nearest approach to one was the poundage 
levied in and subsequently for the war against Denmark or for 

freeing the seas from pirates. This was often collected with great 
difficulty and under the stress of threats of exclusion from privileges 
abroad and cessation of commercial intercourse at home. 

Though it continued far into the seventeenth century, the Hansa had 
outlived its great days. It was a purely medieval creation destined to 
disappear in the modern world. It could not lx? transformed into a single 
State nor amalgamate with a territorial sovereignty. The geographical 
discoveries shifted the centre of gravity of the world's trade from the 
inland Betts to the great oceans. There the Haim could not control as it 
had once controlled the Baltic and North Seas. With the change, its 
disappearance ns a world power was inevitable. Its life in tile sixteenth 
century was hut Hie reflex action, the dying struggles of a once power¬ 
ful giant. 
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THE TEUTONIC ORDER 

Thu lands that surround thri inland sea of Northern Europe were till 
the twelfth century quite unknown. The ancient* knew of them only as 
a source of amber and as a region* like Arabia and Cent nil Asia* which 
sent forth periodically hordes of warriors. Even the Viking age threw 
little light for civilised Europe on the homeland of these redoubtable 
invaders. The Ojrtsce of the Gen Hail:*, the Varyag of the Russians, 
remained a region of darkness and legend; and to xVdani of Bremen, the 
fint writer to use the name “ Baltic*" the land directly east of the Elbe 
was “Slttvia,’" while the vague territories beyond were still known as 
“Scythia'" Apart from the Scandinavians* the inhabitants of the Baltic 
region fell into three linguistic groups: the Slavs, the Balt*, and the 
Finns. Of the Slavs east of the Elbe, the Obotrites and Lyutitzi had 
long been known to the German*. The Pomeranian*, “dwellers by the 
sea*’" who occupied the seaticMPd between the Oder and the Vistula, were 
less known. Farther cast, the Poles and Russians were cut off from the 
sea by the Baltic mad Finnish tribes* The Bulls or Lctto-Lithuanianx are 
quite distinct from the Slav*. The group originally consisted of (t) the 
Pruissitms 1 , who occupied the seaboard from the Vistula to the Niemen; 
fii) the Jadivi ingft, who dwelt on the upper Narew; (lii) the Lietuva or 
Lithuanians, comprising the Auks tote* Lc . “ uplanders* 1 ' on the upper 
Niemen and its tributaries and the Zhernovt (Smnogitimis or Zhinudi:), 
L& “lowlnnders^ on the lower Niemen; (iv) the Latuvm or Lett*, con¬ 
sisting pf the Lctgiib north of the Dvina, the Sol* or SeWes between 
the Dvina and Lithuania, the Zemgals north-eiist of the Zhemoyt, and 
the Lettish tribes in Kurland who were just absorbing the Finnish Kurs 
and taking their name. The Fmns inhabited an enormous area ou the 
Wlga and in North Russia, The Finns on the Baltic comprised (i) the 
Kurs stretching from the Kurisehes Haff to the Gidf of Riga; (ii) the Livs s 
who dwelt between the Dvina and the Saifs; (ill) the Esta who dwelt in 
the island* and funned a compact mass between the Salk, the sea* and 
Lake Peipus (iv) the tribes between the Nana and the Neva; (v) the 

1 Tin: lrntiie “Prussia- U derived from the native word IVusiskai (ZfrZuraiuffr?, 
Pima), die meaning of which iw not known. The ingeniuutf theories based ou th* 
form Boreiiak, whkh was first used in the sixteenth century, are absurd, 

s From the Ufl the colony was called Livl&nd or Livonia (Bk/mA* Infinity), 
although the Letts, who were conquered later* were umra numerous than the Ijm 
IVday the Liv fl are practically extinct; their land is a provine* of Latvia and k 
inhabited sale]} by Letts. The Ltvi (Uvon«) and Lett* (Lett! or Letgilli) must not 
be confused with the Lithuanians* whom bo mo chroniclera call Let tones. 
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tribe* north of the Gulf of Finland and round the Gulf of Bothnia. These 
tribes, who were called Finns by the Germans and Chudes by the 
Russians, had no common name for themselves. 

AH these peoples dwelt in scattered trilial groups near the sandy 
coiOit% tiie remote swamps and lakes* and in the wooded plains of the 
Baltic region. The Lithuanians alone were plunged in the more remote 
primeval forest. All were pagans* with little civilisation and no political 
cohesion. Only slow ly did any idea of racial unity grow up among them, 
owing to the pressure of the more advanced peoples on their l*nrders. 
The Scandinavians were I lie first tn penetrate the^e remote lands. The 
Swedes had sailed up the Dvina and Neva and played ft great part in the 
history of Russia. The Danes had early relations, with the lists and 
the Prussian*, mid by the thirteenth century were a great power in 
Foulemnia and Mecklenburg. The Russians had penetrated to lhe coast 
at an early date. Novgorod had conquered the Vods and Ingrimis 
lie I ween the Narva and the Neva, and from time to time took tribute 
from some of lhe Ksthonimi trilics, among whom Yaroslav founded the 
city of Yuriev (EM 7 Tartu). The Letts ofTulov&uii the Aa paid tribute 
to Pskov; and Polotsk founded principalities for its junior princes at 
Gerslke and Kokcynos on the Dvina to rule the riverine Letts and 1 dvs 
and to safeguard tiie trade route to Gotland, The Poles made several 
attempts, notably under Boleslav I f to conquer the Prussians* hut all 
these expeditions, like the missionary efforts of SS. Adalbert and Bruno, 
failed to impress the stubborn pagans, Boleslav III, with the aid of 
Otto of Bamlicrg, successfully converted the PomemiiinnSj whose land 
came into the Polish political orbit. But the most effective penetration 
of the Baltic lands was made by Germans. The wort of Henry the Lion 
and Albert the Bear establishetl strong German oulposts in Mecklenburg 
and Brandenburg* and* by the foundation nf Liibeck in 11 43, brought 
Germany into the Baltic as a commercial power; and soon the German 
trader sailed eastwards to the unknown lands. The missionary followed ; 
and in the century 1184-15484 almost all the pagan hinds were won 
for Christianity and civilisation. 

The Danes first scut missionaries to Est.honia, and soon t>egan tn settle 
on the north coast* where they founded the city of Heval (Est, Tallinn)* 
1L whs the old Varangian trade route up the Dvina that attracted the 
trailers of Bremen; and in 1184 an Angustinian canon, Meinhand of 
Holstein* set out to convert the heathen* Asking permission of Vladimir 
of Polotsk to preach the gospel to the Li vs, he settled some way up the 
Dvina at the village of Yfceskola (Gernmn^ Ueskull) where he built a 
church. His colleague Theodoric converted the Li vs of the neighbouring 
province of Toreida on the Au t and Mein bard was made Bishop of 
Deskill Under Hart wig, the ambitious Archbishop of Bremen. He died 
In 119o t and his successor Barthold, who Iks! ieved in more militant methods, 
perished in battle* An abler man was needed Lo direct the infant colony. 
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Albert in Livonia 


and in Albert, a uepbcw of the archbishop, a real statesman was found, 
whose foresight* ability, and ambition transformed a small missionary 
enterprise into one of the greatest colonia] achieve men t& of the Middle 
Ages, Albert soon made use of the opportunities that fortune offered him. 
The decline of German monarchy made many knights and burghers 
disposed to adventure and settlement over the sea. The golden days of 
the Crtisades were over, but it was easy to win men for a crusading effort 
in a lcs" remote country* where the risks were less and the opportunities 
greater than in Palestine, especially when indulgences were granted by 
Innocent III, who saw in Albert a kindred spirit and gave him every 
support. Berid^ racniitingmisadens and preachers from North Germany, 
Albert solicited help from Canute VI, the greatest ruler in the Baltic, 
from the Swedes of Gotland and the merchants of Bremen and LuhecL 
In 1201 he set sail from Lid jerk with Ids great Meet carrying warriors, 
priests, traders, and artisans, especially stonemasons — for the building art 
wnft to play a great |sart in the success of the new colony* On a small 
tributary on the right bank of the Dvina he founded his uew r capital 
Higi, where he persuaded a number of German burghers to settle with 
full municipal lihertii.^. Finding that his casual enlistment of crusaders 
tu inadequate for the defence anil expansion of the colony, he founded 
a crusading Order, Use Frairrx miIUit$e ChrtMt , popularly known as the 
Sword Brothers, The Order, which adopted the rule of the Templars 
received a charter from the Pope in 1204. Supported by a sufficient 
military force, the bishop proceeded to strengthen his spiritual resource* 
by the foundation at Diinainunde of a Cistercian monastery* With 
ocoLsiomd .setbacks, the work of conquest and conversion proceeded apace, 
and by 1206 the Li vs of the lower Dvina, of Tomda, Idumea 1 * and 
Mefcsepole were members of the (‘Kristian colony, so that Albert had 
fresh fighting material and a little time to consider his future plana* 
The situation of the colony waes not secure, To the east, it is true, lay 
a large Lettish population, which hud suffered from the mids of the war¬ 
like Li vs and Ests and was not likely to be m obstacle to German 
expansion* But they fell within the sphere of Novgorod and Polotsk, 
which deeply rewnt^l the .spread of German influence. South of the 
Dvina were the w-arlike Zenigals and Kurs. North of Livonia w ? ere the 
aggressive Es is. Moreover the bishop had to keep hi& Li vs fast in the 
faith, to check the growing pretensions of his If nights, and to emancipate 
his episcopate from the metropolitan claims of the Archbishops of Bremen 
and Lund. He attached Kaupo and other Livonian chiefs to him by the 
impressions they gained during visits to Germany and Rome, With 
the help of the Order and fresh crusaders he succeeded in driving the 
Russians out of their Dvina principalities, where he built the castle of 

1 ThLn was net u scriptural tumie* hut represent tb& Liv words itfu mmi meaning 
+ J jiortb-easleru land." Met&epole means Hs * ultiiig- the forest” 
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Kokenhausen, iind conquered the Sds south of the river and the tribe of 
Vends \ among wham the Knights built the castle ofWendeu (LrifLA, Kcs), 

As the result of these successes, Albert won the support of the Lettish 
chiefs of the Ulterior* who solicited his help against the Ests* This marks 
the second stage in the expansion of the colony. Esthonia consisted of 
three distinct regions: the two great provinces of SaccaJa and Ugcuois 
(of which the latter was tributary to Novgorod) in the south; the 
provinces of Jar we, Viro, and Harju (where the Danes were founding a 
rival colony) in the north; the maritime provinces and the islands of 
Otaol and Dago in the west* the inhabitants of which were hardened 
pirates* the most pagan and warlike of all the Baltic tribes. With an 
army of 8000 men, half of whom were Li vs and Letts, the bishop and 
the Master invaded Dsthonia Their first occupation of the souther?* 
province! was followed bv a great efFurt on the part of the natives, aided 
by their Russian allies. It was not till the stubborn battle of Fell in (£sf T 
Wiljaudi) in 1217, m which the gallant Kaupo on the German side and 
the F,st leader Ijiiiihfto were killed, that SacCftlu was won. The Russians 
anil Eflta held out obstinate!y in Yuriev, and it was not till its capitula¬ 
tion in 1224 that Lfgenois was conquered, A last advance culminated in 
the overthrow of the (Lilians in 1227, when Oesel was conquered and the 
cult of the local god Tnrapilla brought to an end. Conversion followed 
conquest, hut conflicts continued unceasingly with the Russians and with 
the Danes, to whom the Gentians were forced to yield the northern 
provinces of Viro and Harju, which they held till I #46. Any attempts to 
conquer the south were foiled by the growing power of the Lithuanians* 
who were gaining influence over the Russians of Polotsk and helping the 
Letts of Scnitgallin and Kurland to resist Christianity and the Gentian 
sword* 

The colony of f ivonia was organised administratively during the actual 
campaigns. To Albert's bishopric, which embraced the whole of the 
south, Lr* Livonia proper, were added two new dioceses fur Fs thorn a: that 
of Dgenois or Dorpat 1 ^ first held by Alberti brother Herman) for 
Siiccftla and I -genois, and that of Leal or Osset for the maritime provinces 
and the islands. The bishopric of Reval in Danish Jvsthonia was under 
the Archbishop of Lund, but Albert, who now’ called himself Bishop of 
Riga, was freed from the metropolitan control of Bremen. Albert had 
now r to reckon with the claims of the Order, which had played so 
gallant a part in the work of conquest. Happily for the peace of the 
colony, the Pope sent fts legate William, Bishop of Modena* whose 
religious fervour completed the conversion nf the natives, while his tact 
and statesmanship effected a peaceful partition of the land between the 

1 The Vends or Vend! land ua onmictitui wiLti iIle* Sltvoplc U^ndf= of the Elbe, 
They were u tribe of unknown met* which kid recently been driven by tlio Kum 
from Ike river Vgiita or Windsn. 

1 Tbe tiflJUC given by the GetHtettS lo Tartu -Yurie v. 
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ambitious prelate and the truculent Knights of the Order, whose two 
Masters Wenno (1304— S3) and Volquin (122S-3G) were determined to 
hold the lands they had won by the sword. The conquered territories 
were divided between the bishops and the Order in the proportion of 
two-thirds to one-third, each bishop still to retain spiritual control over, 
and exact tithes from, the w hole of his diocese. The bulk of the Liv 
country west of the Aa and on the Dvina fell to the fiishop of Riga, the 
Order receiving the lauds of the Vends and Letts east of the A&. Farther 
east, the southern Lett country fell to the bishop, the north to the Order* 
In Esthonia, all Ugeuoia and some lands north of the Kmltiich were 
awarded to the Bishop of Derpat, Saocala and Jar we to the Order. The 
islands and mast of the const fell to the Bishop of UeseL The lands of 
the Order were divided into administrative units, each under a Komiur 
or a Vogt* Such were Aschemden, Segewold, Wenden, Fell in, Wetsseti- 
steihp and Pernau* The headquarters of the Master were at the Jurgenhof 
in Riga, bi.it ^Vendcn and Fell in always remained the chief castles of 
the Order. If we consider that the monastery of Dunamiinde owned the 
land along the Dvina estuary, that the cities like Riga, Dorpat, and 
Femau became prosperous communes owning coasiderable estates, it can 
l?e realised that the colony was not a unitary State but suffered from all 
the disruptive elements of feudalism. Both the Order and the bishops 
gave large estates in fee to their vassals, some of them natives like 
Kaupo, the ancestor of the Li even family, but mostly immigrant nobles 
from Westphalia like the Meycndorff^, Tiesenliausens, and It use ns. No 
German peasants settled in Livonia. The native population soon lost its 
liberties, but retained its various languages. 

The great bishop died in 1229, having seen the completion of his main 
task, but leaving many difficult problems for the future. The relations iff 
the Order and the bishops, the conquest of the Zciugals and Kura, and 
the danger from external enemies ollered possibilities uf trouble. Hut 
the most urgent question was the drying up of the sources of military 
power* The depression of the natives and the scarcity of crusaders were 
as serious a problem as the depletion of the Order by" their losses in war. 
The burghers were hastening to exploit the lucrative trade with Russia; 
the vassals were settling down to enjoy their new lands. The heroic age 
of the colony was nearly over. An attempt to conquer the Runs and 
Zemgnb ended disastrously on the Saule, where Vofquin was killed with 
the majority of hk KnigbU The Order was furred to seek outside 
support, and approached the Teutonic Order which Iim| just begun it* 
triumphant career in Prussia. 

While the Germans were thus sucttwaful against Done and Slav m the 
north, they were engaged in a similar rivaby with Dane and Slav in 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania. The Pomeranians never became a united 
people, but they displayed some tenacity in resisting German and even 
Polish pressure, though they welcomed the civilisation that was diffused 
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from such monasteries m Kolhatz and Oliwa. German influence was 
strong in Western Pome ran ia, but Eastern Pomerania was part of the 
diocese of Kujawia and still considered m within the Polish sphere, 
though a native dynasty had supplanted the Polish princes in die twelfth 
century. Prussia was quite outside the German sphere of influence. It 
was the ambition of the Poles to convert these formidable neighbours to 
Christianity, as they had converted the Pomeranians a century before, 
Godfrey, Abbot of the Cistercian monastery of Lekno in Great Poland, 
revived the missionary effort in Prussia; and so successful was his enter¬ 
prise that his colleague Christian was made Bishop of Prussia by the 
Fope, and was granted considerable lands by his Prussian converts in the 
border region of Lubawa (Gennai^ Lbbau). Unfortunately^ the Prussians 
at this time (like the Lithuanians a century later) underwent a trans¬ 
formation which made them a menace to their neighbours. Kujawia and 
Mazovia suffered terribly from their raids. At this time Poland was 
divided into several principalities which had little connexion with each 
other. The Prince of Mazo via* Conrad, was able to defend his possessions 
during the lifetime of his brilliant general Kiyvtyn. But the frontier was 
constantly over-run, and the border district of C helm no became almost 
a desert, The bishop and the prince persuaded the Pope to preach a 
crusade which attracted a number of Poles and a few Germans, Chelniiiu was 
won and agai n lost. The disp utes of the Pol i&h princes convinced Conrad that 
a permanent military force waa indispensable, and he was advised to open 
negotiations with the Teutonic Order. In 12£5 lie approached the Grand 
Master and built a castle for the Order near Torun, Meanwhile the 
Bishops of Eujawia and Flock had organised a new Order, on the model 
of the Livonian Knight*, which took its name from the district of 
Dobrayn granted to it. This donation to a rival stirred the Teutonic 
Order to activity. This famous Order —Ordo millium himpUatis & m Marine 
Ti'uiofiieomim Hierosviimitam —was an association formed during the 
Third Crusade, on the model of the older Orders, to support t he German 
hospital and to organise Germans to fight against the infidel. It owed 
its importance to the influence and statesmanship of Herman of Saha, 
Grand Master for nearly thirty years (1210-39), under whom it had 
acquired wide possession* in Palestine, Armenia, Aclurea, Sicily, and 
Germany, But its career in Transylvania (IS 11-34} had shewn Europe 
how far more usefully and successfully a crusading Order could be em¬ 
ployed nearer home. The King of Hungary, however, alarmed at the 
growth of a German power on his borders, revoked his concessions just 
about the time that Conrad's suggestion was offered. The prospect of a 
crusade in a laud suitable for German settlement, where the con version 
of the heathen corid be accompanied bv the accumulation of wealth and 
power, was irresistible. Herman accepted Conrad's offers (in 1328 and 
12d4>) of Nieszawa, the land of C helm no, and the possession of all lands to 
be conquered in Prussia, and he also negotiated with Bishop Christian 
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for the land* of hh diocese. It is probable that Conrad, who was a poor 
diplomat, did not intend to confer hi perpetuity the complete ownership 
of Gbdmno* and that he Loped to aluine in the future conquests. But 
Herman outwitted him by obtaining the right to both Chehimo (‘Terra 
ColmeDsU""; German f Kulm) and nil conquests in Prussia from both the 
Emperor and the Pope* On this firm legal basis he sent Herman Balke 
with a body of Knights to occupy Niesz&wa and begin the campaign in 
Kulm, 

The conquest of Prussia was completed in fifty years. What the Pols 
had failed to do by hard fighting and religious fervour vrns accoinplished 
by buildings sea-power, method* and discipline, The Order had a great 
advantage over the Poles in tliat it was a corporation with a consistent 
policy, with a large experience of warfare, with diplomatic and legal 
skill, and with nil the prestige and resources of the Empire and the Holy 
See behind it. On the site of Tbran and Chidmno strong castles called 
Thom (1331) and Kulin (1333) ware built. The Prussians who had 
occupied the land were dislodged by astute diplomacy; German settlers 
were brought in, while many Poles and Pomeranians returned to their 
former estates. The recovery of the province with scared v any fighting 
was followed by an expedition down the Vistula which resulted in the 
foundation of Marienwerder in All was iavuLimbic for a campaign 

against the Pomeranian** the Western Prussian tribe beyond the Ossa* 
A crusade was preached, ami ft large army consisting mainly of Poles 
and Pomeranians descended the Vistula, and, through the strategy of 
Sventopelk of Pomerania, won a decisive victory on the Sirgune (PidS)* 
In throe yours, with the help of the Margrave of Meissen, all Fomezama 
was occupied. The crusaders sailed along the Frisches Half against the 
Varmlans and Nat&nglana, built the castles of Elbing (1337) and iklgn 
(1339), and soon the coastal strip m far as the Pregel wm occupied H 
Otto of Brunswick helped the Knights to complete the conquest of these 
tribes and to build castles at Kremburg, Bartenstein, and Kos.se! in the 
territory of the Bartonians (1341}. 

The conquest was followed by the wholesale conversion of the natives. 
So high did the credit of the Order stand that the Livonian Order 
requested to be united to the Teutonic Order* an offer which was accepted 
and confirmed by a papal bull in 1337. Herman Balke, who had shewn 
moderation and ability in his treatment of the Prussians, was sent to 
Livonia m Landmekter with sixty Knights to restore the situation there. 
At first he was successful. The jealousy of the local Germans was 
gradually overcome; the Danish question was settled; and Lhe situation 
was restored south of the Dvina, An aggressive policy was inaugurated 
against the Russians. Crossing the Narva, the Germans occupied the 
country of the Vodi, built a fort at Koporie, and projected a Catholic 
diocese there. Izborsk and then Pskov, the great bulwark of north- 
western Russia, were captured, and a plan for the conversion of Orthodox 
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Russia to Catholicism was concerted by the Order and the Pope—a mirage 
that has often deluded Western Europe. But a great man was found to 
save Russia in the person of Alexander Nevsky, the Prince of Novgorod, 
who had rerantlv defeated the Lithuanians and driven the Swedes from 
the Neva. He quickly named Koporie and Pskov and in 1242, on the 
ice of Peipus, he utterly routed the Order in one of the most decisive 
I Hit Lira in Baltic history. 

In Prussia also dark clouds were gathering, A quarrel had broken out 
with the bishop, who reseated the high-handed treatment he met with 
from the Order* which regarded him as a subject rather than an equal—■ 
a very different position to that in the northern colony where the bishop 
was the predominant partner* Rut a more serious enemy arose in 
Sventopelh of Pomerania with whom a dispute was inevitable, since bis 
position on the Vistula was always a threat to the vital communications 
of the Order, while he resented the claims of the newcomer* to the 
Vistula delta, and viewed with surprise and misgiving the rise of a new 
State and its alliance with the Poles, who claimed suzerainty over his 
country. He found fruitful soil for intrigue among the Prussians. Only 
superficially Christians, mindful of their past liberty and resentful at the 
forced labour imposed uii them by the preparations for a Mongol invasion, 
the Prussian leaders were ready for mischief. The departure of Ralke left 
native affairs in the hands of less sympathetic Knights, while the prestige 
of the Order was lessened after its defeat at Liegnitz by the Mongols. 
Sventopelk Attacked Prussia, murdered all the Germans he could reach, 
and raised revolt all over Prussia. Only the Pomeranians remained 
lov&L All the other tribes rose and massacred the Germans. In Kul mor¬ 
tal id -10,000 Christians are said to have perished. Only Thom, Kuhn, 
and Reden held out* In the north Vamriflnn, Natangians, and Bartonians 
drove out the Germans everywhere except from Elbing and Balga. 
Particularly formidable were the unconquered Pogezanians of the interior. 
Luckily far the Order,, they were loyally supported by the Polish prince*. 
The castles were relieved and recovered, and the rebels forced to surrender* 
The Pomeranian prince made peace In 1243 and 1248, but war again 
broke out and ended finally in 1253. The Order did not really extricate 
itself from its dangerous position till the arrival of large crusading 
forces. In 1254 the Czech King Ottokor, Rudolf of Hamburg, and 
Otto of Brandenburg with over 60,000 men assembled at Elbing, inarched 
to Ralga, and not only recovered Vrmnin, RartoittO, and N a tang in, bnt 
embarked on a campaign against tlie Gambian* of the peninsula, the 
most important of all the Prussian tribes, strong in their military resources 
and their geographical isolation, wealthy with their amber and their 
horses. The peninsula was conquered, and a city was built called 
Konigsberg in honour of the King of Bohemia,. The convention of the 
Sambian* was a great blow to the pagan tribes—the Nadrovians on the 
Pregel, the Skaleviaiis on the Nienien, and the Sudavians of the lake 
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district—who continued to raid Sainbia and incite the natives to 
revolt. 

Meanwhile events were happening in the north which vitally affected 
East Prussia. The submission of the Kurs had been effected in 1245-60 
by the Landraeister Groningen, and Ills successor ft tuck land, although he 
hail to face the hostility of the Zeuigids and Lithuanians, was equally 
successful The Zemgab were forced to pay tribute; Kurland became a 
tranquil province* and a new diocese was established there. Hub prince 
of Lithuania, MmdoTgl failing to hold the Kura and Zemgals by 
force, resorted to a new device. He feigned to become a convert to 
Christianity, was crowned king by the Bishop of Kulm, renounced all 
pretensions to Kurland, and endowed the Older with extensive territories 
in SanjogitlflL The simultaneous successes in Kurland and Sainbia and 
the conversion of Mindovg led the Order to conceive the great project of 
uniting their territories by the annexation of Lithuania—a plan which 
had the hearty support of the Papal See* Stuckland m 1252 built a new 
town, Mould, on the Tange to prevent ibe import of amis to the Kura* 
and to check the mutual help given to each other by the Kurs and 
Sambiaos. Communication with Memd was established by the founda¬ 
tion of Labiau on the Deinie, and a fort called Geoigenburg was boldly 
set up on the Niemeu; so that, on the legal basis of Mindovg s con¬ 
cessions, it was hoped to occupy Samogitia and effect a junction with 
Kurland at Am loo ten- But the Zhernov t invested Georgenburg* and 
Lithuanians Attacked the Livonian army at Durbcu in 1260 where, 
through the treachery of the Kurs, the Order suffered one of the greatest 
disasters in its history, the landnieister, the Marshal of Prussia* and 150 
Knights being left on the field. The results of this defeat were appalling. 
The Kurs revolted Mindovg apostatised and over-run Livonia. The 
Russians ravaged LTgenois and besieged Dorpat and Wendeu; the 
Lithuanians swept over Livonia as fur as Pernau; and the (Lilians rose 
in Eaihonia, The repercussion of these events was fdt in Prussia, where 
the natives headed by the Sumbians apostatized and threw off the 
German yoke. In the north the situation was restored by valour and by 
good fortune. The Eat revolt whs quelled by the Dunes; the Kura were 
gradually crushed; the Lithuanians wore defeated at Diinamiinde; and a 
Rusbo-LHhuaniun force failed before Wen den. The death of Alexander 
Nevsky in 1263 was followed by the death of Tcvtivill, the able Lithuanian 
ruler of Polotsk, and of Mindovg himself, Russia was weakened, and 
Lithuania relapsed into anarchy. The Order was able to subdue not only 
the Ktira x but also the stubborn Zemgnls, in whose territory they built 
Mi tap. Livonia was saved. 

In Prussia, the rebellion lasted over thirteen years. The Order owed 
its salvation to its strong position in Kulm and Poinezania, where the 
population was mainly German and Polish, to the quiescence of Pomerania, 

1 HN Littmonum name w« Aliiadnugas: the Germans calk'd him Mindowe. 
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to its command of sea communications* and to the assistance given it by 
the numerous crusaders who flocked to defend threatened Christianity. 
It had to deal now not with mere barbarians* but with able national 
leaf lens who hail lived in Germany, had mastered the art of war* could 
take fortresses and work in concert. The mild attitude towards the 
natives was abandoned* and a policy of extermination wo* the German 
answer to the atrocities of the Prussian rebels. It is owing to the ruthless- 
ness displayed in this war that Prussia is to-day German lather than 
Lithuanian, Some cities held out in the darkest hour,especially Konigsherg, 
which was relieved hy the ingenuity of a Liibeck sailor. The Knights mode 
their greatest effort in Sail thin* to which they hud access bv sea* and which 
they reduced to such a desert that forests grew where once a numerous 
people had dwelt. % 1363 the SambiaiH were practically exterminated, 
and m 136G Otto of Brandenburg built a castle called after his own 
country. The rebels, aided by the independent Sndavmns, not only held 
their ow r n* but continually raided Kuluierlartd and Pomezania. In 1373 
with the help of the Margrave of Meissen the Knights obtained some 
successes, but it was the death of leaders like Charles Glappoii and Henry 
Monte which disheartened the natives, and in 1373 the Vomuans and 
NaUngkna made pace. Hie Bartonians followed suit* and from 1374 to 
1383 file Knights took the offensive against the independent tribes. 
Despite a fresh rising in 1377 among the obstinate Pogemniom, who 
were exterminated, the Nadrovians, Skalovians, and Sudavi&ns were 
reduced to obedience. A great many of the Sudavinns were settled jn 
desolate Sam bin, where they retained their language for four centuries* 
The irreconcilable* under Skurdo left Prussia for ever, rind were given 
lands hy the Lithuanians, whom they inspired with an undying hatred of 
the Germans. By 1333 the war was over, and Prussia was completely in 
the possession of the Order* 

Successful in its Prussian mission, the Order turned its attention to 
Lithuania. For the Order as a religious body the conversion of the pagan 
Litlmiinm els was aa natural a task as the occupation of Samogitia was 
essential to its political security. For the next hundred yeans* while the 
acquisition of Pomerania and its relations with Poland bring the Order 
most prominently before Europe, its main tasks were the colonisation of 
the interior and the Lithuanian War*. The two are inseparably con¬ 
nected, because hostile raids were the chief obstacle to settlement, while 
systematic colonisation was the best basis for the penetration of Lithuania* 
The German colony of Prussia was quite mi all and was separated from 
Lithuania by an enormous area called the Wilderness* The Gal Indiana 
and Sudavians of the lake district and the Jadswings farther east hod 
disappeared, Lithuania was practically bounded by the Niemen* so that 
Lhe wide stretch of country in between* separating Prusoi* from Masuria 
and Lithuania, was mainly forest, marsh, and lake, inhabited by a few 
pioneers (Prussians, MaZdviaiis, and German adventurers). This gave the 
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war certain peculiar features. Colonisation bv means of fortified towns 
was the best method of defence* so we see a great development of peasant 
and burgher settlement. Strassburg (1285) and Neumark (1825) defended 
Kulmcrkind on the Drewenz. In the Komtum of Ohri.stburg grew ijp 
Snalfeld (1315)* Lkbenmkl mid Deutseh Kvlau (1335)* Osterode and 
Gilgenburg (1336). From Elbmg there were founded Pruussisch Holland 
(1290)and Mobrungen (1327); in the diocese ofVamiin, GulLtadt (13SS5), 
Kbsttd (1337)* Seeburg (1338), and Allenstein (1348); in the Halga 
Komturci, Bartenstem and Lunenburg (132G), Freussisoh Eyku and 
Landsberg (1335)* Rattenburg (1344)* end in the heart of the Wilderness 
JoliatmLsburg(]3l5); in the Ivnmturei of Brandenburgs Barton and Lohxen 
(12S5) n From Ktinigsherg were founded Gerdnucn (1 3&5% Wehlau (1335), 
and in 15189-93 Kogirit and Tilsit, which formed a separate KomtureL 
It will be nnticed that each Komiurei occupied a aone in the Wilderness 
Another dniactcratic feature of the period was the development of 
guerrilla warfare. Already during the rebellion a kind of Germans and 
ftiwiffltt under Martin von Colin used to make its way into hostile 
country'* cut ofFsupplies, kill small bodies of the enemy* and even surprise 
towns. Later on, they made their way through the marshes and surprised 
a Lithuanian ship which they successfully piloted some 250 miles down 
the rivers to Thorn* Another guerrilla lender Mucfco is mentioned as 
operating in Varmia. These people were called **struter w by the: German** 
“Ifltnmculi* in the Chronicles. Even Knights of the Order did not 
disdain this mode of warfare* and in 1876 the Chronicler mention* them 
ay organising an expedition ped&gtrcs mnr? latntncu{amm k Probably 
Sksimastd the Sudavian and other loyal Prussian* taught the Germans 
this craft and shewed them the paths through the lake district. There 
were two main routes for the invasion of Lithuania—the mute through 
the Wilderness to the upper Niemen* and the water route to Samogititi, 
The filmier had the merit of surprise* since no one could tell what force 
might emerge from those vast solitudes. On one occasion the movement 
of an aurochs might disclose a whole army. On another the Lithuanian 
prince might he captured by a small kind. But the distances were great: 
Ralga to Grodno 170 miles, Brandenburg to Mertcz nearly m much. 
Provisions for several months had to be carried; armour could not lie 
dunned till the Niemen was near; starvation* Hood* and surprise by the 
foe were the normal condition?: of warfare. The second route was easier 
Across the river from Ragnit wa> Scunogitm, and 75 mile* up the river 
was Kovuo, from which the enemy's capitals were quite accessibleh 
Consequently the main German attacks were made by this route* and 
the prosperous city of Meind and the Komturei of Ragnit were its bawes* 
connected by sea with Kurland and by water through Labi an with 
Ktfnigibgrg* The activities of the brothers Liebenzell led to tlie occupa¬ 
tion of Karsovia* the western part of Samogitm, and to the establishment 
i Kshluv ami Tn>ki were 110 mile* from Ragnit* V\hm i + K> mile*. 
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of a new base at Cbristmemd in 1315. The fate of Lithuania depended 
on the strip of river between Bagnii and Kovno; yet it took the Order 
a hundred yeans to occupy it. Seldom hies a war been wtiged so stubbornly 
and with such ferocity. It wax not uncommon for captured Knights to 
be burned alive in their armour and fur Lithuanian raids to devastate 
whole areas, even in Kuluierland. The Knights usedtoravageayatetnatieally 
and massacre all the inhabitants. The Chronicler records that the I jvnnlan 
Master in I 378 pvr ir dm ft noefrs ocndit f crsmuvU^ vaiiavit et didnarit 
omnia. On the lower Niemen castle after castle was set up by the 
Germans^ ChratmemcJ, Buicrburg, Gotteswerder, Marienwerdar, Rittcrs- 
weitler, only to be captured by the enemy, whose more primitive forts, 
Biasepc, Kolayn, Junigeda, Vakvona, jmd Kovuo, always rose again after 
eath defeat. At host two raids ware inude annually into Suinogitja, .some- 
times supported by miiL from Livonia, though these were generally 
directed towards Upita, Yilkumir, and VilniL 

The explanation of the obstinate resistance of Lithuania is to lie found 
in her rapid expansion under Gedyutin 1 - While Keys tut (1342-8J2) at 
KovniB fought the Order, his brother Olgienl (1345-77) at Vilna was ruler 
of nil Western Rui-iia, The mobility of their armies was amazing, tine year 
raiding Estonia, another year invading the Crimea, Olgierd would leave 
the siege of distant Moscow and appear suddenly on the Drewenz. to 
threaten Thorn. Lithuania's suceeHses were facilitated by the growing 
hostility to the Order in Poland and by the feud in Livonia between 
the Order and the archbishop. A further calamity for the Order was 
the Bstbonian revolt of 1343 and the ravages of the Black Death, But the 
campaigns against the pagans continued to attract crusaders, and the 
house of Luxemburg were specially fervent supporter* of the Order. 
John of Bohemia made three great expeditions to Lithuania, while Lewis 
nf Hungary, Albert of Austria, Lewis of Brandenburg, Charles of 
IxHTaine, William of Holland* Henry of Derby, and many other* 1 made 
the Crusade there, hi 1348 a great victory was won on the Straw a over 
Keystut and Olgieni by Winrich von Kniprodc, whose tenure of the 
Grand Mastership (1S51-82) was the golden age of the Order. He died 
the same year as Keystut and Lewis of Hungary and Poland; and the 
next year saw a political revolution of sinister import for the Order. By 
the 7 reaty of Volkuvysk the Poles effected by diplomacy what, the 
Germans bad failed to do in n century of warfare—the conversion of 
the Lithuanians to Christianity. Qlgierd's son .logiclit) v,m to marry 
Jadwiga Queen of Poland. The coiivermion of Lithuania changed the 
whole situation for the Order, and marks the end of the Rid tic Crusades. 

The dynastic union of Poland and Lithuania wax the direct result of 
the aggressive policy of the Order. Although the Pole* had supported the 

1 See i'n/rrtj Vol. vin. 

- One expedition wo* interrupted in the depths of lithuomn hy * fight between 
English uud Scottish rrusicter*. 
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Knights against Sventopelk, they came to see that the Pomeranian prince 
had been right, that the Order did not intend to share its conquests with 
any ally* and that it was becoming a far more formidable neighbour than 
the barbarian Prussians. Moreover the national feeling, just then reviving 
in Poland, was conscious of the dangerous German element with which it 
was confronted The external aggrandisement of Brandenburg, the German 
colonisation of West Pomerania and Lower Silesia, wen? nu less a menace 
than the widespread settlement of Germans inside Poland, esjJtciaJly in 
the towns. The settlement of German peasants ami burghers in Prussia 
was a further economic and political blow. The loss of Knlm seemed 
permanent, and the Order wets casting covetous eyes un Dobnsyn, Michn- 
low t and the Mazovkn borderlands. It was the Pomeranian question 
which brought matters to a crisis The adroit diplomacy by which the 
Order was wont to extract profit from its disasters was never letter 
displays I than in their occupation of strategic points on the Vistula 
during the war with SventopelL They received further accessions of 
territory on the death id his son. But it was when Pomerania passed by 
inheritance to a Polish prince that an opportunity for interference really 
presented itself, lly unscrupulous tactics and by violence culminating in 
tht _ notorious massacre ut Danzig, they gained possession of all Eastern 
Pomerania* This high-ham led action fi rat rev failed to Europe how fur the 
Order had abandoned its Christian ideal* aud earned for it the tiudybg 
hatred of the Poles. Securely tstabli.shvd in the Vistula delta, the Order 
derided to make Prussia the centre of its possessions. The Grand Master, 
who had moved from Acre to Venire in 1291, took up Ins residence in 
1809 in the magnificent cutlc recently built at Marienburg, The resfiODi 
for thi^ step were the failure of the Crusades in Palestine and the need 
for justifying the existence of the Order It was scarcely a coincidence 
that the transference touk place during the trial of the Templars in France. 
The change also marks the formal appearance of the Order as a territorial 
power in Europe, and was a recognition of the vitality with which German 
life wa* pulsating in outlying colonies when the Empire was declining. 
The Order 1 * relations with Henry VII reveal it as a Gcnnan colony* not 
an international crusade* time the spoilt child of the Papal See, the 
Order had found Boniface VIII supporting its enemy Poland, and its 
policy was to ignore his weaker successors mid seek support among the 
German princes. In the long process of the Pole?: against the Order—one 
of the most elaborate lawsuits of the time —and ill the ware and diplo¬ 
matic struggles that ensued, the Order was consistently supported by the 
Bohemian kings, while Poland sought aid from the Angevins of Hungary. 
The first wars of Poland against the Order (1326-33) were purely defensive 
And confined to the maintenance of integral parts of Poland like Kujawin, 
Maxovia, and Dohm u rather than to the recovery of Pomerania. Such, 
at any rate, was the policy of that stern realist Carinxir the Great who, 
by the Peace of Kulisss in 1343, definitely shelved the Pomeranian question 
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slid left the Order for over sixty years in undisturbed possession of its 
gains. 

Between the Peace of Kalis/ and the “Great War" the Order attained 
its greatest power and influence, and amazed Europe by it s military 
strength, its wealth and prosperity. Apart from its estates in Germany 
and Italy, the Order was now the supreme power in Esthonia— Danish 
Esthouia had been annexed in 1546—livonia, Kurland t Prussia, and 
East Pomerania. By the purchase of the Neumark in 1402 its position in 
West Pomerania was strengthened, and the occupation of Saniogitia 
gave it an unbroken territory from the Narva to the Oder. All these 
lands were ruled by the Grand Master {Afagister generalise Hochmehter) 
from his capital at Marienburg* The Grand Master was elected for life by 
all the Knights at a general Chapter The Order was nominally subject 
to the Pope and the Emperor; but in practice these feudal relationships 
were manipulated with great dexterity* While the Papacy was strong, 
the Order was its mast devoted servant. When it was weak, the Order 
ignored its exhortations on behalf of Poland or the Archbishop of Riga. 
The bond with the Empire was regarded as a means of support rather 
than a* involving any responsibility. In practice* then, the sovereignty 
of the lands of the Order, with certain qualifications, rested in the Grand 
Muster and his Council, which consisted of the five chief officials—the 
Grosskomtur, the Oldensmarach&ll, the Spittler, the Trapier, and the 
TVessler. The administration was subject to the criticism of tin.- Grand 
Chapter of the Knights, which met annually in September* Under the 
(i nm 1 1 Master were the DeuUcI niseis ter ami a few lesser officials in charge 
of the scattered Bulleien of the Order, the Landmefeter nf Prussia, and 
the Landmeistcr of Livonia, But even in Prussia the Order had to share 
its possessions with the ecclesiastical liodies— the four bishops and the 
four cathedral chapters; these reached definite porta of their dioceses in 
which they were absolute landowners with their ow n jurisdictions and 
administrative officials; so that Prussia real I v consist cd of eight distinct 
States besides the Order. The partition of the land was carried out 
during the conquest by William of Modena cm the principle that two- 
thirds of each area was awarded to the Order and one-third to the 
bishop, of w hose share one-third went to the chapter* In the diocese of 
Kuhn, owing to the dispute with its lirst bishop, the apostle Christian, 
the episcopal estate was less than a thin! and was mainly in Lohnu, with 
smaller tracts of land at Kulmsec where the rathedral was situated. The 
Bishop of Poiuezaimi wm granted actually a thin! of his diocese—a 
compact estate between the Vistula, the Ossa, and the lakes, with a 
cathedral at MarienwcrrierH The Bishop of Samhia, too, received a third 
of S;nubia proper, hut a very small addition (near Insterburg) from the 
Jater extension of his diocese betw^een the Pregel and the Niemen* The 
largest diocese was that of Vanina, embracing the whole centre of Prussia 
from the Evointum of Elbing to the Ftegeh The bishop received as his 
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property the central portion mth a cat hod rail at Fmuenburg. These 
large ecclesiastical domains were administered by the bishops and 
chapters quite independently of the Order. But in practice, in lauds 
that were surrounded by the territories of the Order* they found it 
expedient to conform to the administrative system and custom* of the 
Order. The Grand Master had control of foreign affairs, war, and peace, 
and the ecclesiastical troops served under him in the field* Moreover, 
three of the chapters were persuaded to accept the Rule of the Older* so 
that the difference between the Priest Brother* and the canoin disappeared 
except in the diocese of \armia* where the bishops, who were great 
colonisers and soldiers, were more independent, like the Livonian bishops* 
Iii these ecclesiastical domains there were I hi id owners — -vassals of the 
bishopsi, towns* monasteries, and peasants* to whom they granted privi¬ 
leges. All four bishops were subordinate to the Archbishop of Riga, 

The rest of Prussia was administered by the I^andmcisten The unit of 
organisation was the “House*"* a group of twelve or more Knight Brother* 
with Priest Brothers and Serving Brothers* who led a communal life 
in a efts tie under a Kointur (Coin inenda tor) or a Plteger* and occupied 
a definite area called a Knmturei, All the Knights took the oath of 
chastity* ofjedience, ami poverty* r,c. they could nut own land or marry* 
and their life wus one of equality, stem discipline* and war against the 
heathen. With the growing prosperity of the Order these ideals ceased 
to influence the Knights From such small u Houses^ grew J the great 
Komturpicn into which Prussia was divided. They were ten in number, 
Kulnu from if* special position n& a semi-Polish region* had a special 
Landkomtur w F ith subordinate Kointun? at Thom, Gmudenz* Golub* 
Strajwburg* Kulmsee* and Birgehun It comprised such parts of Kulmer- 
land and Liib&u a* were not under the bishop. The small region of 
Marienburg was under the Grosskonitur* The great part of Pomerania 
became the Komturei of Christburg and extended south into the Wilder¬ 
ness at Obterode, which m 1341 became a separate Komturei with new 
castles at Suldau ( 1349 ), Hohcnstein (1359), and Neideiiburg (1376) in 
Galmdia, The Komturei of Elbing comprised the Fogcznnian laud uid 
possessed an isolated portion of the Wilderness with rattles at Ortebburg 
and Paisenhei m. East of the bishopric of V ants ia were the tw o K omturnen 
of Balga find Brandenburg* originally small coast districts but gradually 
extending in thin strips to occupy all the Sudavian lake region. Farther 
cost was the great Komturei of Konigsherg* usually held by the Qrdeiis- 
marshall, originally comprising Sambia only, but later occupying the 
vast laud of the Nadrovians on the Prcgdl and Augempp* In the far 
north the Komturei of llagnit to an important military area, and the 
smalt Komturei of Memd was annexed to Prussia in 13SW, but remained 
part of the diocese of Kurland. 

In the wide territories of the Order sweeping changes had taken place 
through the conquest* From the first, the Order shewed that it intended 
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to base its power in the new colony on German elements* and it took 
advantage of conditions in Germany to attract nobler, burghera* and 
perLsiiTitsi to Prussia. In the lands of the Order, as well as hi the ecclesi¬ 
astical domains, there grew r up a large dans of vassals who la eld land on 
feudal tenure and formed an Important part of the military forces. 
Beginning with a charter to Dietrich von "liefeti&u in a great 

number of nobles* at first from Westphalia and later from Fhurmgia 
and Franconia, received privilege*. Polish LnighU also settled down an 
vassals and formed an important j>art of the nobility of Kulmerlaud. 
Even some of the Prussian nobles retained their lands, but they gradually 
became Germ an ised. The wide liberties gran ted to urban and rural com in uni¬ 
ties, under the Kulmbche Handfete (1233) 1 and similar charters, attmeted 
large numbers of German settlers to Prussia, The foundation of a fistic 
on the site of an old town like Thorn or Kultn, or in a new strategic 
position like Christburg or Btdgn>soori led to the grow th of a tow n. The 
Prussian towns, with full autonomy* were allowed to group themsdvea 
together as members of the Hanss League, and played a separate* but 
very prosperous part in the history of the colony. The peasants were 
partly Prussians, especially in Gambia, partly Polish (in Kulnierknd) 
and Pomeranian (in Pomerania). The natives were at first w ell treated by 
Halke* but after the revolts those who survived had their liberties cur¬ 
tailed and soon sank to serfdom. The position of the German peasants is 
of special interest. Even if we admit that the life of the medieval peasants 
was far more lluid than used to be supposed, that by negotiation, revolt, 
or desertion they could better their position* the German peasants hud 
special opportunities for migration into the cast. In Prussia, as in Poland* 
there was a vast field for settlement under conditions far better than in 
the homeland Their migration took place in groups under a boater who 
usually settled down w r ith land of his own os Sdiultheiss ur bead of the 
village* which became a corporate community w ith its own privileges and 
Jaw ha,scd on the Kulnrischc Hondfeste. The peasants in Prussia had as 
their main obligation the payment of rent and feudal dues to the Order, 
bishop, or vassal on whose land they settled. But they possessed their uwti 
hind mad w ere not burdened at first by "forced labour," since their lmitU 
fords were soldiers rather than agriculturists* They had to perform 
certain labour for the army, in which the Schultheias was forced to 
serve. During the early period, then* the Gentian peasants were not 
badly off, because it was in the interests of the Order to attract colonists 
to fill the empty spaces of Prussia and to supply -labour for military 
purposes. 

The colonisation of Prussia wa* auccesrful because it was near to 
Germany atad because Germany had the men to send* It was only 
260 miles from Meissen* itself about 100 miles from Weimar, to 

1 Mast of the privileges conferred w&m modelled on M^dehurjf law, but certain 
cities like filbmg, teak Lubeck kb tbeir model 
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Thuru through Kottbu.i, Zbandrin, mid Puzmtri {Pu*en} + Along this ruml 
in the thirteejith century marched crusaders, adventurous younger .hums, 
monk*, burghers* and pCNtstiiibs to the new colony. Even by sea Lt was 
oidv half ns far from Lubeck to Konigsberg as to Dun mu Lirnle* Thus* while 
Livonia, with its numerous peasant serfs, attracted the nobility of West¬ 
phalia and tile traders of Bremen and Lubeck, Germans of every clas* 
iuid from a wide area flocked to Prussia, The first settlements at Kuhn 
were among a Polish population, but German colonisation established 
itsdf firmly in Ftmemnia, along the coast, and in Samhim These early 
settlements dung to the waterways, and all advanced posts inland dis¬ 
appeared in the great revolt The first capital, Kulm* gave place to Elbing 
and then to Marienburg. Elbing became a prosperous port, which, like 
Danzig anti Riga* possessed considerable tern tory and was the seat of a 
Korntur. Ualga^ Brandenburg, and Kins ig^ berg, ji t first mere outposts, 
became great centres uf military movements and of colonisation. The 
second wave of colonisation after the Prussian war, in the years 1 HBiJ- 
1880, has been mentioned. r lTic third advance in the days of KDiprode 
is marked by the activity of the Kuuiturs in the Wilderness especially 
at Osterode {I341X Ortelsburg (1360), Rhein (1377), Seesten (1374), and 
round advanced posts like Augerburg, Insterburg, Lyek* and Johannis- 
hurg. During thta period the central inland part of Prussia really became 
a German colony* but it w r os not till the cessation of Lithuanian raids that 
permanent settlement took place in the Wilderness. Pomerania, which 
had been divided into six Komttrreien at Danzig, Dimban, Me we* 
Scliwety,* Tuehol, and Schlockau, also received German colons sis in the 
towns* but the country remained Slav. 

Livonia^ a far larger country than Prussia \ always retained important 
features of its own. In relation to the Grand Master the Livonian Laud- 
meister was far more independent than the Prussian Ijimlmeistcr. But his 
power over the colony won far less, because in Uvonia the bishop hud been 
the chief founder nf the colony h The ecclesiastical territories were larger 
than the lands nf the Order, though the Order had received the lion's share 
of the more recent conquests hi Kurland and Seniigailia* where new Koin- 
tureien were established at Goldinggn, Aniboteii, Mi tan* Fmucnburg, 
Neiienliurg* Hobleri,&nd finally at Duimburg in 127a, With the annexation 
of Danish Esthoma m 1346 the Order's lands were ruled by about 20 Kom- 
turs and 13 Vogts. The Lithuanian wars enhanced the prestige of the 
Knights, and its position in relation to the Church was strengthened by 
the depression of the natives to serfdom and the i in in ignition of nobles. 
The depression of the peasants was a natural phenomenon. They were all 
natives who spoke no German* they were mostly captured in war and un 
many occasions revolted, particularly in Ksthouia where the "jacquerie^ 
of 1343-45 was one of the most serious peasant outbreaks in the Middle 
Ages, Only a few groups of natives, like the so-called Kur * kings*" 

1 Livonia and EsthaiiEi without Kurkml were twice as Urjje as Prussia. 
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retained their liberties* The nobles, while they obtained relatively small 
estate* in the lunds of the Order* grew very powerful in the ecclesiastical 
domains and in Ihumli Esthoniu. They Ixgan to combine aa in the 
l>orpat League of 1304, and from the Landtag of Pemau in 1315 an 
active constitutional life began* such as did not exist in Prussia till the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The strong position of their vassals—the 
Uexkulls, Tiescnhausen^ Rosens, Un gem-Sternbergs* and others—weak¬ 
ened the position of the bishops; and from the time of Albert Suer beer, a 
German from Cologne who had been Primate of Ireland and became in 
l£ff3 Archbishop of Esthonia, Livonia* Kurland, and Prussia* a long 
struggle for predominance began* The purchase of Dunam unde by the 
Order mid the capture of Riga in IftSO were the first events in a struggle 
in w hich one side called in the pagan Lithuanians the other the Russians 
—a feud which un]y ended with the Reformation* and which raised the 
nobility to unexampled pow r er. The history of the towns belongs more 
properly to the history of the 1 lansa League, and rival ltd the prosperous 
development of Danzig and Killing. Above all Riga* si tun tt-il on two 
great trade routes, was the seat of the archbishop and the capital of the 
Lcuidifidster. Apart from internal differences Livonia was sliarply 
divided from Prussia by its interest ill Russia and its complete detach- 
intiit from the Polish question* which became the main preoccupation of 
the Prussian Knights* 

The dynastic union of Poland and Lithuania made war w ith the Order 
inevitable. One of the terms of the treaty had been that Jagiello should 
recover the lost lands of the Polish crown* but any hope of recovering 
Pomerania seems to have died down hi Poland, while the reoccupatinn of 
K ulmcrland was not even thought of. in 1404 Poland solemnIv reiterated 
her renunciation of all claims to Pomerania. The direct causes of the 
“Great War^ were the occupation of Sainogitia by the Knights and 
the frontier questions involved in the purchase of the Neumark by the 
Order in 14(EL Brandenburg bad once been a great danger to Poland, 
but had declined with the rise of the Older* The possibility of a union 
between the tw'O—as history shewed Liter—would be fatal to her exist¬ 
ence as a State. The war was delayed by the tortuous developments of 
Lithuanian policy under Vitold* which were due to the presence in 
Lithuania, alongside the Catholic, philo-Folish party, of a pagan element 
in Snmngitia which followed the traditions of Keys tut, and of a great 
Orthodox population in the Russian provinces which drew Vitold into 
Muscovite mid Tartar questions away from Poland and Prussia, Swayed 
by the ambition to create a great Russian Empire and drive the Tartars 
over the Volga, Vitold was for a time indifferent to the fate of Samogitire 
After the disaster of the Vorsklu in 1399 he pursued a more purely 
lithuanian policy, which gave a possible basis for co-operation with 
Jagiello; and when the crisis became acute in 1409 he joined Poland in 
the war against the Order. The first year of the war was indecisive, but 
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the second year saw the complete overthrow of the military power of the 
Order at the battle which the Germans call Tannenbcrg, the Poles 
G run w aid 1 , The Order survived this disaster through the support of 
Hungary, the arrival of help from Livonia and the Neumark, the with¬ 
drawal of Vitold, and the exhaustion of Poland, The land was all 
occupied by the Foies except a few-mstles, but bv the peace that followed 
only Samogitin was given up. But the Order was doomed. Mercenaries 
took the place of the old levies and crusaders, and a second war (1414-22) 
eitded indecisively, A third war* due to the rise of the Russian party 
under Swidrygiello, culminated in the decisive victory of Zygnuint, 
Jflgicllos cousin* at Vilkomir in 1435. Jagicllo hud won over his 
Russian subjects by the concession of political rights, and his successors 
now took advantage of the situation in Prussia, where the colony was in 
revolt against the Order, to hold out the lure of Polish constitutional 
1 ibertiea to the nobles and titics. The firs t appearance of constitu t lOJinl life 
in Prussia was tlie PfitftHiaii League (1240), initiated by the Polish nobles 
of Kulimrlund and directed against the oppressive rule of the Order. 
In the last war (Hi>4-G(i) the Knights of the Order with their castles 
and mercenaries had to fight against their own vassals and cities as well 
us against the Poles. Danzig, in particular, threw' all her wealth and 
men into the struggle against the Order, The ferocity and greed of the 
mercenaries on both sides made the w r ar a tedious succession of siege* and 
devastations* in the course of which it is calculated that the Order, the 
Prussians, and Poland each lost 100,000 men. At one time Poland 
possessed nearly the whole of Prussia* but the victory at Konitz (Chojnice) 
enabled the Order to recover, and in the end the Poles, who shewed 
great diplomatic ability in dealing with the European powers, consented 
to a partition of Prussia. The Peace of Thorn was concluded in 1466 on 
the following terms: (1) The annexation to Poland of Kulmcrlnnd, 
Pomerania, Marienburg, Elbing, and the diocese of Varmia. (2) The 
Order to retain the Komtureicn of Christ burg, Elbing (without its 
capital city), Os ter ode, Balga* Brandenburg, Kiinigsberg, Ragnit, and 
Memel. (3) The Grand Master to do homage to the Polish king for these 
lands. (4) The Order to be open to Pole*. 

^ Prussia wm henceforth divided into the lands of the Order with 
Konigsberg as capital and Royal Prussia, which was divided into three 
Wojewodztwn and became an integral part of Poland It was granted 
a very extensive autonomy including a Senate and House of Deputies 
presided over by the Bishop of Varmia, who had made a special treaty by 
w hich his vast possessions became a principality and bis diocese was held 
directly from the Pope- The line of Prince-Bishops contained many 
eminent Polish scholars from Kramer the historian to Krasicki the 
satiristi but Varmia* chief title to fame is the tomb of Copernicus in 
the magnificent cathedral at Frauen burg, where the great astronomer 
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lived mid worked* The struggle of the Order against Poland became an 
interned ojie?„ and the Grand Masters constantly refused to do homage to 
the kings* But the most important development in the fifteenth century 
was the colonisation of the Wilderness, It had been the deliberate policy 
of the Order, for military reasons, to keep Galindia and Sodaria a desert 
and concentrate their energies on the northern frontier, so that only a 
scattered population fished and hunted In the lake district—nomad out^ 
posts who niay 1 m? compared with the early Cossacks in the Russian 
borderland r, save that they lacked the stimulus of religious and national 
fervour which led the latter to combine in free communities. With the 
option of the great Lithuanian raids this region became open for 
settlement* Hie Bishops of Varmk were the first to plant settlers in 
the southern part of their lands. The * progress^ of TCniprode through 
the Wilderness in 1S77 was symptomatic of the growing importance of the 
south. The hostile raids gave place to regular warfare on the low r er 
Niemen and the Vistula, which did not affect the colonisation hut rather 
brought fresh human material. The Prussian natives were few in number, 
but the wans brought in refugees from the devastated areas of Prussia and 
Poland and Lithuanian converts. Above all, Mazgvia, the must densely 
populated part of Poland, sent so many emigrants over the border that 
Galindra and Sndftvia arc now known as the Masurian lake district* When 
the Order lost its bent provinces it was natural ttiat an intensive colonisa¬ 
tion of the south should take place. New Kointureien appeared at Rhein 
and Insterburg, but generally settlement proceeded through smaller units 
under a Pdeger. Round Rastenburg, Rhein, Angerburg, Lyek, Johnnnia- 
burg, and Ortelsburg appeared numerous settlements which received 
privileges under feudal law, canon law, local custom, and burgher law f 
especially Kulm law. German nobles and burghers and Mazoriim peasants 
formed the majority. The rent registers of Klbiiig. Balga, and Branden¬ 
burg shew the phenomenal grow th of settlement, and when Prussian 
settlers reached the borders of Marvin and met Lithuanian settlers in 
the new Wojewodztwo of Troki* the Wilderness disappeared. 

Meanwhile tile Grand Masters realised the artificial position of n 
crusading Order in the fifteenth century, and saw ia the lax morality of 
the Knights and their privileges over the other classes the need for 
drastic reform* They sought for help in Germany* and it was no accident 
that a Hahenzollem was chosen as head of the Order. Albert, the last 
of the religions Grand Mas lei's, took advantage of the Reformation to 
break off from the Order and transform its Prussian territory in 1525 
into an hereditary* secular duchy Hinder the suzerainty of the King of 
Poland* IVitli the extinction of his line in 16! 1, the Brandenburg branch 
of the family succeeded to the duchy and availed themselves of the ein- 
burrassnienbi of Poland to throw off the suzerainty of the king* Royal 
Prussia remained part of Poland till the Partitions; and Chelmno and 
East Pomerania were reunited to the other Polish lands In I DID. Livonia 
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recovered from the disaster of 1435, hut was faced with the rise of a 
dangerous neighbour in Moscow* which threw off the Tartar yoke and 
annexed Novgorod. The danger wjus averted by the statesmanship of a 
great soldier and diplomat, Walter von Plrttenberg(l494-1535)^ hut the 
weakness of the Order excited the cupidity of Sweden and Denmark, 
The last Master, Gotthani Eettlcr, solicited the support of Poland and, 
following the example of Albert, formed a secular duchy of Kurland and 
Scmignlha for his own family under Polish and Lithuanian suzerainty, 
Ivan IV failed to make any permanent gains* and after the great Northern 
War Poland obtained the south-east of Livonia with Marienliauscn and 
Dunaburg, the rest falling to Sweden, The Swedish part was conquered 
by Russia iit 1721, the Polish part fell to Russia at the Second Partition, 
After the [Indian Revolution of 1917 the whole region was divided 
between the new republics of Eat ho n i a and Latvia. 

The great services rendered to civilisation by the achievements of the 
two Orders were the con version of the pagan tribes and the colonisation 
of the waste spaces of Northern Europe. This was carried out partly by 
the ideals of the Orders and the zeal of the preachers and monks who 
accompanied them, and partly by a wonder fid military organisation, 
made possible by the permanent and concentration of energy of a cor¬ 
poration which was in itself a standing army and united its vassals, its 
native subjects* its allies and large forces of crusaders under a common 
banner. A direct result of these efforts was a great development of muni¬ 
cipal life, trade* and commerce which did for the Baltic Sea what had 
l>een done by the Italians in the Mediterranean. If the rise of the Hansa 
League was due largely to the independent enterprise of German cities, 
it was the Order which built, developed* and administered* and gave it 
security in the lands where its trade thrived most. And in these lands 
art and learning flourished* particularly in the construction of magnificent 
castles and cathedrals and in the account of human events recorded by 
the accurate rhymed Chronicles and in the fine history of such on annalist 
ils Henry the Lett Gene rally speaking, the history of the Teutonic Order 
is one of the most glorious achievements of the Middle Ages, and* in a 
narrower sense, it is the greatest triumph of medieval German civilisation. 
The work of the Swedes in Finland was on a smaller scale, the brilliant 
expansion of civilisation by the Poles and Russians was less complete. 

The darker ride of the picture shews the extermination or reduction to 
serfdom of almost all the natives of the new colonies, the decadence of 
morals among the Knights anti the continuance of strife and intrigue 
when the work of conversion was accomplished, the retention of privilege 
by the Knights over the subjects of the Order w'hich led inevitably 
to revolt, and the aggrandisement of Prussia at the expense of its 
Christian neighbours which led ultimately to defeat, A religious Order 
of soldiers had become an anachronism in the fifteenth century if it failed 
—as the Teutonic Order foiled—to turn ita arms against the infidel. The 
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Order was not dissolved, as is sometimes stated* since it retained its 
possessions in Germany and Italy, and as late as 1784 the first History 
of the Order is dedicated to its eon tom potary Grand Master, Maximilian 
of Austria. But in Prussia and in Livonia it suffered defeat, and then 
simply disappeared beneath the rising tide of Protestantism. When 
Albert secularised his lands, all but five of the Knights had abandoned 
the Rule of the Order* 

The rise and decay of an institution is a natural phenomenon, but 
certain later developments can be traced back to the activities of the 
Order. The establishment of a German colony in East Prussia and of 
German upper and middle dbases in Livonia whs permanent* and the 
unfortunate fact that these colonies cut two great Slav races off from 
the sea and planted Germans amid a Slav population in Prussia and 
among the Letts and Eats of the Baltic, left: to posterity an ethnological 
puzzle in Livonia and a nat annul feud and complex political problem 
between Germans mid Poles. The aggression of the Order led to the 
Union of Poland w ith Lithuania and the rise of a new great Power with 
parliamentary institutions* The long Prussian ware enabled the Polish 
gentry to extract from their kings, in return for financial support, wide 
constitutional liberties, which enabled the kingdom of Prussia, later on, 
to hinder reform and bring about the partition of Poland. The German 
nobles in the Baltic Provinces* after contributing to the rise of Sweden, 
were utilised bv Peter the Great, after 1T£1, to mould his administrative 
machine, and played an important part in the maintenance of the auto¬ 
cratic principle in Russia, If the civilisation of the Baltic had been 
achieved by international co-operation rather than by a German associa¬ 
tion s it might have been .slower and less methodical, but it would not 
have left so unfortunate a legacy to later history. 
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THE POPES OF AVIGNON AND THE GREAT SCHISM 

Thk seven Popes from 1305 to 1378 resided, more or less continuously* 
at Avignon* This prolonged absence from Italy constitutes & fact of the 
first importance and quite unprecedented in the history of the Church. 
The explanation of it lies in a combination of events and circumstances 
most complex in character. 

When Her trend do Got, Archbishop of Bordeaux, became Fo^ie under 
the name of Clement V (1S05-14), Die situation in Italy was extremely 
critical. The cardinal?, who notified to him his election depleted the 
country as plunged in anarchy* and the States of the Church a_s ruined by 
war. Nevertheless* the new Pope on several occasions manifested hia firm 
intention of going to Italy, m soon as peace should be concluded between 
England and France and the crusade organised. He fixed un Vienne, in 
Dnuphine, for his coronaliun, in the hope that the Kings of England and 
France would consent to come there and to discuss the terms of a settle¬ 
ment without which an expedition to the Holy Land was impossible* 
Though the meeting he planned did not take place, negotiations were set 
on foot and soon mulled in a reconciliation. But even so, the Fop was 
not able to depart for Rome. In July and August 1305 Philip the Fair 
reminded him of the prosecution instituted against the late Pope Boni¬ 
face VIH, which had not been terminated. Clement, wishing to avoid 
its resumption, made a concession pregnant with results: he went to 
Lyons, where his coronation took place on 14 Novcmlier 1305* and there 
negotiations were begun. It was agreed to defer the question of Boniface's 
trial to a later interview, and jju the Pope hiid to put off his departure for 
Italy. At this point he fell ill and all but died* The interview eventually 
took place at Poitiers in April 1307* but the parties separated without 
arriving at a decision. Gn 13 October 1307 came the dramatic stroke— 
the wholesale arrest of the Templnnv This necessitated a further meeting 
with Philip the Fair, hut at Poitiers (May to July 1308) the French King 
shewed himself so exacting that Clement determined to escape from hi* 
dutches. To go to Roma wait not to be thought of. It would have been 
madness to leave Philip master of the situation on the eve of the assembling 
of the Council of Vienne, where most important issues for the Church were 
to be decided, and above all the scandalous trial of the Templars was to 
be debated. The papal court was removed to Avignon. 

The town of Avignon, indeed, provided advantages of many kinds* It 
assured speedy communication with Italy. It was close to, but not de¬ 
pendent upon France. Its overlords were vassals of the Church, there 
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was nothing to fear from them. Finally, it formed an enclave within the 
county of Vcnais&in* which waa itself a possession of the Holy See. No 
other town could offer the Pope such strong guarantees of security and 
independence. 

After the dose of the Council of Vienne, which lasted from Ifi October 
1311 to 6 May 1312, the Popes health, always feeble, took a serious turn 
for the worse, and he finally succumbed on 14 April 1314. 

Yet, even if the Pope hod enjoyed better health* he would hardly have 
braved the danger of crossing the Alps in the years 1312 and 1313. The 
coming of Henry VII, King of the Romans, Into Italy had thrown the 
whole country into confusion* The city of Rome, from 1 May 1312 
onwards, was little more than a battle-field for the sanguinary strife of 
Guelfs and Ghibdlincs. Henry VII treated the Pope as an enemy, and 
proclaimed his complete independence of the spin Inal power* In concert 
with Frederick, King of Trinacria (Sicily), he collected a large fleet 
against the Pope's vassal. King Robert of Naples In these circumstances, 
Clement V judged it prudent to remain in the Yenai&un*and hit successors 
followed his example. 

In fact, during the whole of John XXTPa pontificate (1316-34), Italy 
continued to be devastated by war* In 1332* however, the victoria won 
by the Cardinal-legate Bertrand du Pouget over the Ghibdlines made 
possible the crossing of the Alps. John XXJI planned to bring about 
the purification of I^ombardy and Tuscany, and to take up his residence 
at liologna. Rut the distraction of a crusade* the pressure of the King 
of France, HJ]d p above oil, the rebellion of the Bolognese put a speedy end 
to his designs* 

At the beginning of Benedict XIFs pontificate (1334-42), it de¬ 
cided at a consistory held in July 1335 that the papal court should start 
about I October and should establish itself provisionally at Bologna. At 
a second consistory the cardinals changed their minds, and postponed the 
dejmrture lo a later date* There were various urgent matters, including 
the projects for a crusade, that impel led them to this course. But also 
alarming news had arrived from Bologna. The town seemed to be in too 
disturbed a condition to furnish a secure home for the Holy See* 

The forebodings of the cardinals were soon justified* Bologna revolted; 
the local lords in Romagna and the Marches planned to make themselves 
independent; even in Rome revolt broke out, and tasted from 1347 to 
1056. War became inevitable under Clement VI (1342-52)* and continued 
to rage fiercely under Innocent VI (1352-4)2). It only tame to an end 
when Cardinal Albornuz had reduced to impotence the various noble* 
who troubled the peace of the peninsula, Urban V (1362—70) thought 
the time had come to re-establish the Pajiacy at Rome* The Romans, 
who had so often chon on rod for his return* now devised schemes for his 
espulsion. They allied against him with Perugia, which was already in 
revolt* and the Perugians were emboldened to hire the condottiere John 
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Hawk wood and his bands* and to launch an attack on Viterbo, where the 
Pope w$& residing. They were forced to submit, but the situation was 
little improved thereby, for the free-huu.es in the pay of Bcmabo Visconti 
were overrunning Tuscany and threatening to invade the Patrimony. In 
alarm for bis safety and naturally distrustful of his subjects after their 
recent behaviour, Urban V was also anxious to intervene to check the 
hostilities which luid broken oat again between France and England. On 
27 September 1370 he returned to Avignon. 

To come hack to Italy was the uppermost thought in the mind of 
Urban's successor, Gregory XI (1370-7H), but for some years circumstances 
thwarted his good intention*. At last on 17 January 1377 be landed at 
the port of Rome K The re-establishment of the Papacy in the Eternal 
City might have provoked the Romans to gratitude. Far from it, however : 
once more the faction-tights broke out And* if credit can be given to the 
testimony of a contemporary, a Roman cardinal even plotted against the 
life of the sovereign Pontiff. So, if the Popes deserted Italy for aIjociL 
seventy years, Italy was to blame in giving them regularly so inhospitable 
a reception. 

The lack of security afforded by Italy in the fourteenth century is not 
the only explanation of the sojourn of the Holy See on the banks of the 
Rhone, The dominant idea with the Avigtiouese Papacy was a crusade, 
and the achievement of this splendid task could only be realised if the 
disastrous war between Franca and England was brought to an end by a 
definitive peace. The Curia displayed extraordinary zeal in attempting 
to reconcile the hostile nations a* is attested in its voluminous diplomatic 
conesjKjndence. It is at least open to doubt whether it could have pursued 
this laudable endeavour with as much vigour, had it been far removed 
from Avignon. 

Besides this, the Holy See had a vital interest in preserving the good¬ 
will uf the kings of France, who aimed at keeping the Papacy within the 
sphere of their influence, and who we re also its most reliable allies in its 
bitter struggle with Lewis of Bavaria from 1317 to 1347 s . As soon as it 
was freed of all anxiety from the Empire, the Papacy worked unceasing] y 
for the pacilication of Italy, in order to make its own residence there 
possible. When it bad achieved this object, the urgent entreaties uf 
Charles V did not prevail to keep it at Avignon. 

Although endowed with very diverse qualities and with temperaments 
often conflicting, the Avignoucse Popes had the same ends in view, and 

1 It ha* hitherto he*n the fash Eon to attribute the return of the fojmcy to gome to 
llje efforts of St t atbarine nf Sionjw "llbLn. view iuu already been cluillunped by L. 
MErot. Now R. Fawlicr bis reduefri the political influence of St Catherine to iu 
proper proportioai {Sairrfr Cttthrnm de Sterne. Sttni tk rritiqm dm rains##*- wnK x* 
foupoffmphyiw*. Pari?. 1S>22>. 

* iupnif. Gtap, lv. 
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in matter* ecclesiastical pursued the same policy, Their work, coherent 
and cbai^^eri^tic.cDij^bted iiiorgam^iiig the administration of the Roman 
Church on a new bask and in centralising it under their authority, in 
restoring the papal finances, combating heresy, reforming abuses, preach¬ 
ing and directing the crusading movement, and spreading abroad overseas 
the knowledge of the Gospel. 

Under the Avignon™ Papacy the central administration of the Human 
Church was distributed among four main departments: the camera apt w- 
toikiin the chancery, the judicial administration, and the penitentiary. 

The cumrra apostolica was the name given to the aggregation of otlices 
in which the financial business of the Holy See was transacted. At the 
head were two high officials — the chamberlain and the treasurer. The 
chamberlain was a real finance minister. Appointed by the Pope and 
holding episcopal rank, his chief function was to supervise the collectors 
of papal loses throughout Christendom in the performance of their duties, 
and to check the receipt* and expenditure of the various deportments in 
the papal court. Having as his prime duty the safeguarding of the rights 
of the Roman Church, the chamberlain became the most weighty and 
intimate councillor of the Pope, who consulted him on all political Issues. 
He was a sort of Secretary of State, who drew up the instructions addressed 
to nuncios, and communicated directly to kings the views of his muster. 
He had under him scril>ea, known after 1341 as secretarii t who wrote tlie 
politico] correspondence and. the confidential letters of the Pope + The 
ctinmbcriniii was, therefore, the most important percentage in the papa] 
court, and most of the functionaries of the palace were under his orders* 
The treasurer and the financial advisers (clerks of the chamber) assisted 
him in the |>erformance of his duties. The auditor, vice-auditor, and 
procurator-fiscal dealt with contentious business. From the tribunal of the 
auditor an appeal lay to that of the chamberlain, whose sentence, whether 
pronounced by himself or by deputy, waa finah Lastly, the coinage was 
also tinder the chamberlain's control. The Mint was situated first at 
Sorgues, and then from 1354 onwards at Avignon* The management of 
it lay in the hands of a master of the Mint, a keeper, a provost, an en¬ 
graver, and an assayer, with a number of w orkmen under them. 

The term chancery was applied to a group of departments occupied, 
each with its own particular share, in the business of preparing the papal 
letters relating to the administration of the Church. These departments 
were seven in number, and were cuncemed respectively with petitions 
[jupplimtmi& yj, w ith the examination (MumAt) of candidates for benefices, 
vrith preparing the draft (minuta, nuta) of the letter, with writing it out 
in full (grtma) on parchment, with inspecting it with a view to correction 
[c0rft€toria) f with affixing the seal (MIa) t and finally with entering a copy 
iu the register fytgbtrum). The head of all this complicated organisation 
was the vice-chancellor, hut he had not the same liberty of action os the 
chamberlain. He could only act on the Pope's mandate, 
c . mi gn + a + vuita vn. a. Ur £< 
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In the region of judicial administration, the number of wises which 
came to the Holy See, whether of first instance or of appeal, had grown 
by the fourteenth century to such proportions that a subdivision of 
judicial powers became necessary* Up till then judges-delegate had only 
zieted as examining magistrates; at any rate the sovereign Hon tiff hud, 
with very few exceptions, reserved to himself the right of pronouncing 
sentence. From the time of Clement V regular courts of justice were 
established > and against the decisions of some nf these there was no appeal. 
They were the Consistory, the tribumd* of the caitlinab, the mulirftfiu 
sacri pahtiiu mid the uudientui lUtemmm ton trndiciuntm. 

T llie Consistory, the assembly of Pope and cardinals, heard complain .few 
informations, accusation*, mid plea* of all kinds. It was in fact a court 
of appeal. The business that came before it was either referred to local 
judges who were appointed delegates to investigate or decide cases, or 
after enquiry to the Consistory i(sclf when the parties concerned Agreed 
to a compromise* or to one of the two following tribunals. The tribunals 
of the cardinals were only occasional tribunals. Before- the cardinals 
heard a ease, it had to be specially referred to them by the Pope, who 
notified to them hi detail their exact powers. _-\s a rule they did not give 
final judgments. For the must part they drew up n precis of the facts of 
the case 1 2 , and then reported on it to the Pope, who passed sentence* 
Usually they handed over their duties to a deputy, know n as auditor^ who 
listened to the pleadings and to the parties concerned. Notaries, or clerks 
of the court, an usher, and a keeper of the seat, completed the personnel 
of tile court. The audhulin mcri pataiU become known after 1 336 os the 
tribunal of the Rata* The constitution Ratio iuti* (16 November 1331} 
defined its functions. The auditor/-*?, whose exact number is unknown, 
gave final judgments. They were distinguished jurisconsults, graduates, 
and were classed in three ranks according to seniority. However, this 
clarification, adopted in 1331 by John XXII, fell rapid] v into disuse; by 
about 1341 it was no longer current. When the auditors w ho w ere trying 
a case had concluded the hearing, they were obliged to communicate t heir 
conclusions to their colleagues of the same rank in 1331* or after 1341 

1 P, Fournier (Z*r vj/tefoHttt an Apr- Ftud? r furganmithm, (a compcfrtia? 

tl hi procedure diw [riba rtdluJf Wtftfft mtiijUf* Qrdmtlires rn FraUcr, dr 1100 r] 1028, 
pp, 170-74, Paris, 100U) hitd given .i rireful account of the procedure in such 
cose*. 

2 Historians have differed widely as le the origin of this iumic- Accordui|jf to Car¬ 
dinal Ebrle (I/ufon'a rtimtinarum ptmiijtevm, p. UUS s n + 0$*, Home, imo), 

the tribunal of the fioto was so called l(ccaLi L e of the prcMfrice in the cotmcU-cluuiklier 
of a lectem with taw books on it* F. EL Schneider {Me Rttmtecht Ifota, p, wy, Pader- 
bora, 1014; thinks that the name cuing i'rcm the circular arrangement of the seats of 
the auditory when they were sifting in council Oa the othur hand, Dr Colombo 
(An palate <k* papr# if p r 1 4, Pd rift, 1 tadiev m that ii an *-ie from the dreukr 

building in which the auditors suL The question, it seems to me, lh not decided. J 
myself prefer the view of Cardinal Ehrte. 
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ul the sarnie group, W Eicn they were m possession nf the views of their 
colleagues, they pronounced judgment, which, if there was a difference 
of opinion, bad to express the views of the majority* Their competence 
extended to all coses referred to them by the Pope or the vice-chancellor* 
Their usual business was to decide actions to which the collation of 
beneiices, resulting from papal reservations, gave rise. Litigants employed 
all sort* of expedient;? to delay the norma! procedure. It was then itdietitia 
UUermtm amtradkUinm that decided all pleas in bar of motion. Thb 
court also heard the arguments upon the documentary evidence, laive^ti- 
gated the documents, arranged for copies to be made, and decided on 
their validity. It also heard the various legal points arising out of the 
execution of .sentence*. 

The duties of the Apostolic Penitentiary were to put on end to the 
effects of an ecclesiastical censure (excommunication, suspension, os 
interdict), to remove an irregularity, that is to say a canonicnl bar to the 
exercise of cedes last sail functions, to grant dispensations for marriage, to 
give absolution in reserved cases. The head of this administration* to 
which Benedict XII on 8 April 1338 gave an important body of rules, 
was the Grand Penitentiary, a cardinal-bishop or cardhiabpriest in every 
case; A numerous personnel assisted him in his work. From twelve to 
eighteen pcnitcntiarU ntuiart's heard the confessions of the faithful, between 
the hours of prime and tierce, in the cathedral or principal church of the 
town where the Pope had his residence. In cases easy to decide, they 
granted absolutions or dispensation*; other cases were referred to the 
I "ope Inmsdf or to the Grand Penitentiary. 

It is true that most of the institutions, the working of which has been 
briefly indicated, existed before the fourteenth century. But the Popes 
of Avignon put upon them a special imprint; they developed them 
systematically. They laid down the rights and duties of the officials so 
meticulously, and with soch care to avoid fraud and to prevent abuses, 
that some of their regulations were to remain in force for several genera¬ 
tions, while others were to serve as the basis for improvements in detail 
which Popes of later ages adjudged necessary. Their w ork, in short, wa* 
a lasting one. 

The Avignonese Popes were not content with reorganising the ad- 
minis t rat ion of the Church. They accelerated the movement of centralisa¬ 
tion which had been developing since the eleventh century. It can even 
be said that in the fourteenth century this movement in some respects 
attained its apogee. Appeals to the court at Avignon became very 
numerous. The Curia directly conferred university degrees, to an unusual 
extent. It intervened more frequently in the affairs of the religious Orders, 
suppressing some, such as the Templars, reforming others against their 
will, such fix the Order of Grand moil t and the Knights of the Hospital 
of St John of Jerusalem, appointing in others the held and .subordinate 
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officiala. I'rom 1805 to 137^ only one EcuiDtiLii^J Council was csle- 
brated, at \ ienne (1311-12), There Clement V peremptorily affirmed his 
sovereign authority* To those fathers of the Council who would not 
mssent to Ilk project of uniting the possesions of the Teuiplars with 
thrae of the 11 ospitallers* he replied : “If you aigree to the conferring of 
these possessions on the Hospital, X will gladly pronounce my assent; if 
not, I will Jo it nil the same, whether you like it or no.* 1 * 3 As this did 
not silence the opposition, Clement overruled it. Contemporaries had no 
doubt as to the real implications of the attitude taken by the Pope. An 
English chronicler affirmed, with a little exaggeration) that the Council 
of Vienne “did not deserve to be called a council, because the lord Pope 
did everything on his own (r-r cttpiUprvprio)** 

There is nothing that inani tests so clearly the progress of centralisation 
in the Church as the way in which the Popt^ assumed an ever increasing 
share in the collation to benefices. They made use of the right of reser¬ 
vation, by which the Pope took upon himself, in virtue of his primacy of 
jurisdiction, to confer benefice** whether for air actual or a future vacancy * 
to the exclusion of all those* ecclesiastics or laymen, who had the right 
of election* nomination, or presentation thereto. Previous Popes, indeed, 
had set the example. The Popes of Avignon did not make tui innovation; 
they were content to multiply reservations and to extend them more and 
more widely. The final stage was reached under Urban V t when the 
elective principle was in the last phase of decline, and the collation to 
batehees not subject to election had almost everyw-here pawl out of the 
hands of the ordinary collators. In no period of history did the Holy 
See exercise its powers of jurisdiction in so extreme a form* 

It can be easily realised that a policy so destructive of pri vate liberties 
and privileges moused violent opposition. Discontent was rife throughout 
Europe. Everywhere there were bitter criticisms of “the unbridled 
multitude of provisions apostolic** in favour of clergy who were strangers 
to the dioceses in which the benefices lay* and especially of cardinals. 
From all sides came the same story of the disastrous consequences resulting 
from the direct nomination to benefices by the Holy Bee: the absence 
from their behetieos of tho^e who “have never seen the crucifix of the 
churches of which they eat the bread of sorrow*** the exodus of capital 
from the national territories, the decay of piety among the people, the 
decrease of divine worship, the wretched state of the sacred edifices w hich 
were failing into ruins for lack of repair* the neglect of almsgiving the 
cessation of hospitality to the needy* the manifest breach of Urn express 
intentions of pious founders, the colkpse of discipline in the monasteries, 

1 It. Fntfca, Pnptitum and Ifrifevfaitp <k* Templtrvrd+n*, Vol, it, p, 290 , Munster 

1U07. (The quotatiau is from it dispatch of the Arafuuc&e envoy.) 

3 Walter uf Hpcniiqrb nrgh, eil Humillou (Euglwh Hutoricd Society), Vol u 
p. S 03 j U-uilou, 18 JIL * 
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the Accumulation of benefices 1 . The chroniclers echo the complaints 
continually uttered by the cathedral chapters who were deprived of their 
right of election- They claim that the apostolic provisions are tainted 
with simony 5 . Their grievances are to be found in the writings of bishops 1 , 
and even of a cardinal. According to Cardinal Napoleon Dreint* almost 
all the episcopal sees and even the smallest prebends in Italy were the 
object of barter and family intrigues during the pontificate of Clement V\ 

The denunciation pronounced even?where against the papal policy 
with regard to benefices was nowhere more bitter than in England, Edward 
III was bold enough to remind Clement VI that w the successor of the 
Apostles was commissioned to lead the Lords sheep to the pasture, not 
to fleece themT® The numerous Parliaments in the fourteenth centuiy, 
from that of Carlisle in January I307 to that in 137G T did not cease from 
breaking out into invective against the actions of the Holy See. The 
continual complaints of the representatives of the English nation pene¬ 
trated in time down to the mass of the jjeuple* and there engendered a 
very dangerous opposition to the Papacy. Men's minds were attuned to 
listen with sympathy to the violent attacks of John Wydif on the con¬ 
stitution of the Roman Church, 

From words they passed to deeds. In England, the Statute of Prvvwor* 
(9 February 1351) did away in theory with the practice of the Holy Sec 
in the mutter of benefices, and the Statute of Prattomnire (S3 September 
1353) with the right to appeal on these questions to the Roman courts* 
In the Empire, the position was ntill worsts* The cathedral chapters 
jealously* mid often successfully, defended their privileges against the 
encroachments of the Avignonese Popes; they persisted too in granting 
eanonries and prebends to the younger sons of noble families, in defiance 
sometimes of the canonical penalties pronounced by papal officials. At 
Wurzburg* three clerks* who had come to read an apostolic mandate 

* These grievances weir uttered t^prcinJlj 'm England, at the Carlisle t*srlinment 
in January I,T07; cf. R&tuH partiamen(mm y VoL t, pp 217-23. Succeeding Fnrlia- 
nieuts only repeated the Rome romplaifit^ In Franco they am specified in almost the 
'.ai i ic terms m Lhe writings nf Bishops GiuIIaiitiic Durant and Guillaume Le Muire ; rf. 
C. PoH, Ltfimde QuWfmtm&k Mtdr tf In Aft/unjM hi*itnritptox, new series, n P pp. 477- 
82 (ftyJfrctwTiM tie* Document* infdtii), Paris, 1877, and the Us modo t^mri/ii generrtJht 
celohrmvtiy Lyons, I53L 

51 Ffamx khtoTiOrtim^ od, Lunr^ Rolls Series, Vol. m, pjj, 182 h 1£)2* London,, 1890; 
Adam Mu rim nth, ConJiwtaiw dtrmictiTvm regrsm A npftur, cd. Thompson* pp. 174-tf, 
l^ndnn, 1880. 

1 Guillaume Du runt, ik mtxto, FoL 24 T 

4 ItaSuzUi*, Flint ptipamm itvnrmffmwMj ed. G. Mo]hit, VoL rn h p. 238 P Paris, 

im:l 

4 Rymer, Ft^drm, Vol. ii, pt u ? p. 1233* London M 1830, I have mads a lengthy 
study of the reception given to papal provisions In England in Ia tottaiion tenure* 
ecrttMioMtique* mux It* pope* £ Avignon (1305-1378(|, pp* 227-09, Paris, 1021. Cf. also* 
Mi m A. Dooley, fapo/ pnwlriflil ottdT ropni right* of patronage in the tarfy /burtec nth 
vmtitry (EUR lull* pp. 407sqq h 
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confer ring the archdeaconry of Kunzelsan* a canomy, and a prebend in 
the cathedral church on a Frenchman* John Guilahert^ were seized upon* 
bound hand and foot* and thrown into the Main, The conflict which 
broke out between the Church and Lewis of Bavaria gave an opportunity 
to the cathedral chapter* to inflict a scries of humilating rebuffs on the 
Papacy in the matter of episcopal appointments. In vain the Holy See 
aiuinlled elections made in defiance of apostolic reservations* nominated 
fresh candidates of its own* pronounced excommunication on the bishops 
elected and severe penalties on the electors; its nominees eoidd rarely get 
their authority recognised in the dioceses entrusted to their chaigc* and 
had to be transferred to other seen. The bishopric* of Wurzburg, Freising, 
Augsburg* Mayence* Hildeslieiiu, were all occupied by “intruders.* 1 

The accession of Charlie of Bohemia to the imperial throne did not 
materially alter the religious situation in the Empire. He had indeed 
promised Clement VT to drive the “intruders' 1 from their sees and to 
support the candidature of prelates nominated by the papal Court, But 
even if be had the intention of keeping bis oath* tic did not possess 
sufficient authority to do so. He avoided the use of force and preferred 
to make terms with the supporters of the house of Wittelsbocln Hence¬ 
forth elections in chapters or abbeys took place in spite of apostolic 
reservations and in defiance of them. In order to safeguard tlseir authority, 
the Popes had no other resource than to appoint as abbots or bishops 
those very persons whose election they had previously qHashed. 

Tenacious and widespread though it was* the resistance to papal 
provisions from 1 305 to 1378 failed in the long run to be effective* even 
in the Empire; the final victory lay with the Holy See. Success wa* 
often achieved only by means of a fiction; but that wzia sufficient to 
determine the defeat of tbe chapter* and the ordinary collator** and to 
assure the triumph of papal omnipotence. For, while papal provision 
wa& disadvantageous to some people, on the other hand it entailed real 
benefit to others as well os to the Church itself. It brought tn an end 
the prolonged vacancies of episcopal sees, so damaging to the welfare of 
soul* and to the good management of episcopal revenues; it remedied 
the negligence of the ordinary collators in providing incumbents 
for vacant ben dices, mid the illegalities they committed in their choice 
of candidates; it put an end to the intrigues which broke out within tbe 
chapter* nt the time of an election, the violent competitions, the settle¬ 
ment* in which simony played a part* the long and disastrous schisms 
when the electors could not agree. Finally* it wilk attractive to the public 
authorities and to some of the ordinary collators as well* For between 
them and the Holy See grew up a tacit concordat, advantageous to both 
of the contracting parties. Instead of imposing their candidafccti on the 
chapter* by methods that were hardly ninonicd* the kings preferred to 
res | nest the Pope to reserve Midi and such a church for his ow n disposal, 
at the same time recommending their candidate to him- Ordinary col- 
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lators or patrons did the same; they addressed petitions to the Homan 
court in favour of the clerk of their choice* The Pope, for his part, by 
means of the mandates he issued for provisions, famished himself with 
important financial resources. He made the bishops and abbots, who 
received their appointments from him, pay to the chancery the regular 
and the petty dues. As for the smaller beneficiaries, they had to pay 
annates. And not only were taxes imposed on bishops and abbots; they 
also hud to take an oath of fealty to St Peter, to the Roman Church, and 
to the Homan pontiff. Thus was accomplished the centralisation of power 
in the hands of the sovereign Pope. 

But merely to retain the nomination to benefices was not enough fur 
the Pope* who had their seat at Avignon. In the fourteenth centuiy, it 
was impossible for a power even of an essentially spiritual character to 
dominate the world unless wealth supplied the driving force for its 
activities. This the Popes of Avignon acquired by creating or developing 
a vast fiscal system, designed to secure to them considerable pecuniary 
resources. Two kinds of taxes were levied on ecclesiastical benefices: the 
one paid directly to the Curia by those liable, the other levied locally by 
collectors. 

The taxes paid at the Roman court were numerous. The ordinary dues 
{servUm cnmiinuiia) consisted of fees payable by bishops or abbots when 
appointed to their offices by the Holy See, mid amounted to one-third 
of a year's income. The petty dues (termtw ffljrada), the sacra, the 
Mfiximcftnarum* were gratuities paid to the personnel of the papaJ court 
and of the cardinals 1 households* Abbots and bishops also had to pay 
liigh chancery due*, quittance fees, charges levied on the occasion of 
their visits ad ihnhm, and fees on receiving the pallium. More important 
still were the taxes levied locally by the agents of the papal treasury: 
the dt’dwwwr, or one-tenth of the net income of a benefice; the annatae 
( anualw , ammalia^ fi-uctux prrni ait ill)* the revenue of a benefice in the 
year following the institution of a new incumbent; and sv&sidia airiiaUva^ 
which were extraordinary contributions. Further, on the death of any 
beneficiaries, clergy or bishops the Popes exercised right of .vpnlw and 
took possession of their effects; and during the whole vacancy of a 
benefice to which they collated, they received the revenues, Jructm 
vaamica as they were called* Finally* they deprived the bishop and 
other prelates of the profits arising from prmuratkme*, the pecuniary dues 
payable on the occasion of the canonical visitation* they all were in duty 
bound to make. 

While the number and the variety of the papal taxes constituted a 
heavy burden for the clergy, the nature and methods of their collection 
made them still more odious. No limitation of time could wipe out the 
debts of the taxpayers. Whether due from personal or from reid projrerty, 
they remained a charge on the benefice, however old they might be. Every- 
holder of a benefice was made liable for the debts of hjs predecessors. 
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Widespread discontent 


Certainly lie could take action against them or their heirs; hut this was 
a doubtful advantage and often too expensive. The methods employed 
in exerting pressure so as to hasten the payment of taxes and overcome 
resistance combined to make the papal treasury universally execrated- In 
the fourteenth century, outside the Church as well as within it, hanih 
measures were the general rule* The collectors smote the recalcitrant* 
with ecclesiastical censures* excommunication, the aggravate the re- 
aggravation It can be imagined what a deplorable impression it must 
have mode on Christian people* when, during the holy offices, they heard 
the thunder of the Church hurled. With all the formalities, against their 
own pastors; and what a scandal it was for the people of Mondonncdo 
to see the mortal remains of their bishop deprived of Christian burial 
until his heirs made themselves responsible for his debts. 

The accounts of contemporaries leave u$ in no doubt as to the general 
feeling. The fiscal measures of the Popes of Avignon, though there was 
a reason for them—and the maintenance of the papal court, the pre¬ 
paration for a crusade, the Italian wars, the transference nf the Holy £ee 
to Rome, give ample explanation—excited the most lively discontent 
throughout Christendom. Not to mention the statements of chroniclers, 
we get from documents in archives and from the very account-hoots of 
the collectors themselves u rough idea of the state of mind of the clergy- 
In England, Parliaments expressed themselves with great bitterness 
against the papal exactions- In France, the resistance of the incumbents 
took the form of embarrassing the papal agents in the performance of 
their duties. In the Empire, the col lectors were hunted down, thrown 
into noisome prisons, mutilated, and even strangled. The excitement 
among the clergy in the dioceses of Cologne, Bonn, Xanten, Socst, and 
Mavence reached such a pitch that iu 157 2 they bound themselves by 
oath not to pay the tenth demanded by Gregory XL, and to support in 
lheir resistance all against whom action was taken: any incumbent who 
betrayed his pledge was to he deprived nf his benefice and declared in¬ 
eligible to pos.sess one again m the future. 

Hie grievances of the clcigy were well-founded* The reasons they 
alleged again at the paying of taxes—the evils of the time, the disasters 
of war, the high cost of food t the scarcity of money, famine, and, lastly, 
plague—were certainly just. In France, above nil, most benefices were 
mined or destroyed by the Grand Companies. As n result the papal 
taxes inevitably reducer! the incumbents to penury; and it cannot be 
wondered that these wretched people deserted their parishes. On the 
other hand, the withdrawal from those who had enjoyed it hitherto of 
the right of prncurath) (provision of entertainment during a visitation) 
resulted in the cessation of canonical visitations, the relaxation of dis¬ 
cipline, the abandonment of divine worship, and the non-residence of the 
clergy, A contemporary give a slightly exaggerated account of this: 
“The people saw themselves everywhere deprived of the Word of God, 
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and m several places of participation in the sncratuentAp Ijecausc there 
remained no means of subsistence for their pastor* to whose care they 
had been entrusted; churches and other buildings were almost every¬ 
where in ruins, there being no possibility of keeping them in repair; 
while the poor died of penury, deprived both of consolation and of 
succour /* 1 

The Popes of Avignon were not ignorant of the abuses that arose from 
their fiscal policy. In claiming the taxes they were in fact simply exer¬ 
cising the right of ownership over the property of the universal Church; 
this had been timidly asserted in the thirteenth century, and now in the 
fourteenth was often proclaimed aloud * Their pecuniary needs forced 
them to this regrettable extremity. When John XXII became Pope, 
he had in his chest only 70,000 gold florins. The papal treasure had 
litccn exhausted by the excessive legacies of Clement V; and the new 
Pope created taxes to meet his difficulties. The receipts amounted to a 
high figure, about 4*100*000 florins for the whole duration of bis papacy. 
Bui the expenses, in great part owing to the Italian wars* came to 
4,191 *406 florins, The rtutiera apmtolira would have been driven to 
bankruptcy* had not John XXII paid in 140,000 florins out of his 
private exchequer and also extracted lo0,(HK) more from the estate of 
Clement V. He left Benedict XII In a sufficiently favourable financial 
position to Have him from having to exact some of the taxes. In l-M2 
the sums in the papal treasury amounted to 1 * 117,000 florins. 

The brightness of the financial situation was abruptly dimmed after the 
accession of Clement VI. Accustomed to the life of a great nobleman, 
Clement scattered money far and wide. The balance of the papal treasury 
had sunk nt his death to 311,11-5 florins; and even this was a delirious 
balance, for it had only been created by borrowing. Innocent VI bid an 
annual revenue of 273,(>00 florins, but the Italian wars swallowed up more 
than the taxes brought in. Henceforward the deficit was an ever yawning 
Ejidf. Innocent found himself obliged to sacrifice a great part of his silver 
plate, and a large number of jewels and precious ornaments. He was 
reduced to extreme penury; even works of art were sold for their weight 
in gold and silver, regardless of their artistic value, Urban V, at the 
end of his resources, had to borrow 30,000 florins from his cardinals, 
and Gregory XL was in debt to Isjuis of Anjou tci the extent of 
120,000 gold francs. Perforce they had to load taxes upon the holders of 
benefices. 

The Italian wars were not the only interest of the Popes. They 
reckoned that, in view of the general increase in wealth, they would sink in 
the esteem of their contemporaries if they did not display themselves as 
the centre of social pomp. In consequence they Jived like temporal princes 
and supported a gorgeous retinue. Their court shone with a display of 

1 Bonjfp&is da Oiwleuet, XvumUc hiftairr du ctrhcite dr Com* p. 7j Paris, 1718. 
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Luxury of the papa! court 


luxury* though relative! y to their other expenditure it was not excessive 1 * 
The first place in the entourage of the sovereign pontiff was taken by hh 
relatives, male and female, who attired themselves in precious stuffs and 
costly furs; then came knights* squires, serjeants-a t-attns*clmpUhi*,uxh£m x 
dtamberkmis chefs* and so on. In sum, the private court of the reigning 
Pope was composed of three or four hundred persons or oven more; and 
they were all supplied with clothing, food* lodging* and wages. Avignon 
under Clement VI became the mUjing-placeof the finest spirits of the Eige. 
In it could be met Italian and German painters* French sculpture and 
architects! musicians, poets, men of letters* lawyers, philosophers astrono¬ 
mers, doctors; it was the scene of balta, tournaments, fetes* wedding 
banquets. An Italian eyewitness has left us an account uf a imigtulicent 
reception given by Cardinal Annibale da Ceccano to Clement \ r 3 in UHS\ 
Further, the Head of the Church needed a residence both secure and 
stately* Benedict XII am! Clement VI built on the Rochesdes Dorns the 
gigantic towers which still strike the visitor with astonishment,and con¬ 
nected them with impelling walls. Inside their palace, which was like an 
impregnable fortress, the Popes could defy the troops of free-lances who 
belli France and Provence to ransom. This was not sufficient, however. 
The invasion of the Grand Companies into the county of Vennissin forced 
them to enclose both the old town and the new with a common girdle of 
walls, having magnificent mm parts, crowned with battlements, pierced 
w ith pastern*, and defended by moats 1 . Luxury was displayed especially in 
the internal decoration of the papd | lalacv. Carpet* adorned the various 
a part men is and state chambers. Rich stuffs lud the none too gorgeous 
furniture. On the walls* if they were not decorated with frescoes, hung 
tapestnes of high warp* the products of Spanish and Flemish workshops 
hi I ken hangings* taffetas, green and red serge* The tables were loaded with 
vessel* of gold imri silver. 

Tile cardinals* like the Pope* led a life of pomp and magnificence. In 
1351 Bernard: of Garves rented fifty-one houses or parts of houses in order 
to lodge all hi* retainers. Peter of lianhae needed ten stabler for his horses, 
and five of them could alone take thirty-nine horses. 

80 in the fourteenth century a new state of aftiui's had come into being. 
The Papacy set itself to extract all that lieaped-up wealth could supply 

E K . II. Hchaefer (Dir Advr Qpnxtoiirt;hnt Kummpr unt+rJahatm A .V f! r p„ !Mi* r 
ftderbava, 1011) hm worked out exactly !he perrcniiipio of cuch itetu Jil the ex pen- 
ditaro of Jnhn XXII. the elhef of tlinm k'iiig: *ra.r t (53^ upkeep and entertain in cunt 
cf the porfioniid of the court* 12 7; aims, 7dres*, 3 35; buildings, ; kitchen 
ami cellar, purchase of Und, 4; stables .33; works of art and Church orrm- 
meats “17; library, r 13. 

1 El Casanova, Vixitu di tin papa aripnotistr, [A rrMma rfeJfti sotirld romann di tiarin 
patria, VoL xmii, pp, 371-B1, Rome, IBSJtiff Oil the luxury of the cmirt Avigimij 
nee I L Muntz*j /Sargent rt k Itutz d fa four wntificuk tfAriffnm {Items dtt yurjtmn* 
Mtioriqur*} Vo), jleti, pp, ti-44, 373- SOfi, Paris, lasttfr). 

3 K- Amlrf-Miclidj Ari$fion r £« fmqties du f-ulfiit dpi jw/?f# + Paris* 102(I P 
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of world Iv renown and hum an delights. In this it imitated the temporal 
powers, who in the fcame period were increasing their [jump. The papal 
court underwent a transformation similar to that of the royal courts of 
France and Aragon. It extended too the ciilL of arts and letters inaugu¬ 
rated by Hum face VIIL In sura, the period of the Avignoncse Pope* was 
marked by a profound transformation* The Papacy had rapidly recovered 
the moral prestige which it had lost at the time of the contest between 
Philip the Fair and Hues fair VHL It Mined at creating a strong temporal 
power by continually rounding off iU lands that lay in imperial territory! 
and hv reducing to obedience those Italian States which, to a greater or 
lesser extent, recognised its authority. The Pope declared himself as king, 
and as such surrounded himself with a magnificent court, in which the 
cardinals played the part of princes of the blood. 

Undoubtedly, tn make the Church rich and powerful, they ran the risk 
of introducing into it the spirit of the world and the desire for its gains. 
Would not the care of souls be thereby neglected? In truth, the Pope's 
example became contagious. The clergy dressed in sumptuous garments, 
made of fine material patterned in square* like a chess-board; they Imd 
on their feet pointed shoes of the latest fashion; and, contrary to the 
canonical regulations, they wore their hair long. A canon of Liege, .lean 
Lc Bel, came to divine service every day accompanied by a guard of honour 
coin posed of some sixteen to twenty persons. There were numerous ex¬ 
ceptions, but far too many bishops, as the Cistercian James of Then lies 
remarks, “were principally occupied with increasing their power mid 
worldly goods.” 1 They practised luxury and ostentation. Provincial counci La 
ordered them to reduce their establishments, and forbade them to keep 
jesters, dogs, mid falcons; but without success. 

This new orientation given to the Church was to some minds a grave 
scumluL The loudest m their censures were the Franciscans in Provence, 
who were partisan of absolute poverty* Known ms Bogin ns or Spirituals, 
they drifted into strange errors* According to them, the era of the Holy 
Spirit had arrived; the Church, given up to avarice, pride, and the 
pleasures of the flesh, had finished its course; the Pope was Anti christ; 
the official priesthood was to be succeeded by inonarhism. These revo¬ 
lutionary views aroused the attention of John XXII, who excoimnnpi- 
tated all Fraticelli, Bcguins, Bcguines, Bimchi,and Brethren of the Poor 
Life, and ordered them to dissolve the associations which, under cover of 
privileges from CelesHiie V, they had tried tu fonn in Italy and the south 
of France (1917-18), A much inure scriou* issue brought the Holy See 
into conflict, no longer with a small btwly of fanatics, hut with almost the 
whole Ol der of Franciscans, 11 arose on a theological question: did Christ 
and the apuflUes practise poverty to the extent of having no porae&ioiLR 
either in common or individually? The constitution Cum Inter nomadtm 
(12 November 1328) taxed with heresy those who maintained the affirma¬ 
tive on this |willL and an important flection of the Friara Minor revolted* 
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Resultant heresies 


Both against the Spirituals and other more or less kindred sects, and 
against the supporters of absolute poverty, the tribunal of the Inquisition 
took action. It had just been reorganised by the Council of Vienne, The 
friar-inquisitor, whether Franciscan or Dominican, who up to then bad 
been in sole charge* had henceforward to collaborate with the bishop to 
w hom the accused was subject. The presence of the ordinary was necessary 
for the use of torture, for the custody of those under arrest or condemned,, 
for the management of the prisons, and for the publication of sentences. 
Tiie errors professed by the Spirituals and by the Franciscans in revolt 
against the Holy See were energetically suppressed. Recalcitrants jjerished 
at the stake or languished in prison. By the end of the century their 
numbers were very small. 

Other heretics, the Yauduis (IValdenses), who had taken refuge in the 
deep valleys of Dauphine, were zealously tracked down. Their theological 
beliefs can lie practically summed up m the direct negation of the 
authority of the Homan Church. The priests, they declared, soiled by the 
thirst for lucre and the love of riches, had lost all right to lead Christians 
in the path of .salvation. Their own harha *f (guide*), men of upright and 
intelligent minds who observed evangelical poverty, alone were qualified to 
absolve sins. Expeditions were equipped by tbe orders of Gregory XIE 
and were completely successful; the prisons became too small to hold those 
whom the sword and the stake had spared. The Great Schism gave the 
Yauduis the opportunity to raise their heads again; and their numbera 
grew to such a point that in 14B8 an army was dispatched to massacre 
them to the very summits qf the Alps* 

In spite of the impulse given to it by the Pope* of Avignon, the In¬ 
quisition was becoming moribund. The public authorities were jealous 
and auspicious of it, and refused it their support. The ill-feeling against 
the Church went on in rimring; and heresy, though penst-cuted, left its 
traces everywhere. In the last half of the fourteenth century, Wy cl if 
succeeded in stirring Europe by the trenchancy of his ivritings and the 
thunders of his preaching, while the Bohemian priests Conrad Wald* 
hauler, Mili£ of Krumefiz, and Matthias of Janov lashed the disorders of 
the clergy unsparingly* The spirit of insubordination with which these 
innovators inspired the masses made ravages throughout Christendom; 
their gravity wu to he realised in the [period of the Great Schism. 

IF abuses existed under the Popes nf Avignon, It was not because they 
were tolerated. On the contrary* the different Popes who resided on the 
hanks of the Rhone strove to suppress them. Clement V added to the 
Itecretakx a sixth book* the dmmtinei r, full of wipe rules on discipline. 
John XXII published a .series of constitutions, later to form an addition 
to the Carpus kirk canonici under the name of Extravagant. jr. He also 
created new diocese* in South France, Aragon* and Italy, thinking by 
extraordinary measures to provide for the salvation of souls. New bishops* 
he believed* could more easily feed less numerous docks. Benedict XU, 
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Innocent VI, Urban V, and Gregory XI enforced residence on incumbents, 
drove the parasites from the court , favoured studv T and combated the 
*bu» whose existence they were the first to note. 

With the reform of the religious Orders these Popes were equally con¬ 
cerned* Wlule the Frandscam were suffering from dangerous dissensions 
within the Order, the Dominicans, the Knights of St John of Jerusalem, 
the Order of Grandmont, the Cistercians, the Henedictiues, the Canons 
Regular living under the rule of St Augustine, had all cuusidembly abated 
their pristine fervour. The Popes, especially John XXII, Benedict XII, 
and InikHXht VI, tried to restore the monastic life in its integrity. They 
imposed new constitution*, they appointed to the headship men more 
likely to combat a hoses, after having deposed those who were unworthy 
of their high office, and they restored in the cloisters the practice of 
poverty's work, and study. One of the great evils in the Church in the 
fourteenth century arose from the crowd of vagabond monks igr/roviigi\ 
who had been expelled from their convent? or hod left them without the 
permission of their superiors, and who roamed the world in quest of 
adventures and lived a luuid-to-inouth existence dependent on the charity 
of the public* Benedict XII and his successors were at pains to enforce 
the return of these vagabonds to their own monasteries, or, if that created 
difficulties, to others of the same Order. They also endeavoured to check 
the practice among member* of the Mendicant Orders of transferring to 
the Bentdictines and Cisterciaiiis thus becoming eligible for beneficca* 
Some of their regulations remained in force until the Council of Trent; 
others, which they had propounded but not put into force, were pro¬ 
mulgated by that Council. 

The reforms inspired by the Ropes of x\vigrion might have produced 
more effective and lasting results, had it not been for the counteracting 
influence of events of a disastrous nature and beyond papal control. The 
Block Ika thofl# ±6^9 depopulated the con vents and profoundly disturbed 
monastic life; the fruis which raged almost throughput Europe, and 
particularly in trance, led to the most terrible disorder The free booting 
bunds tliat devastated the country brought ruin to monasteries and 
priories; they laid waste the fields, pillaged the granaries and warehouses, 
burnt the dwellings violated the nuns. This accumulation of evils, de¬ 
tailed by chroniclers and documents alike, resulted in the absence of 
discipline mid the neglect of the essential principles of monastic life. The 
iiumber of wandering monks increased, and many of them went to swell 
the rank* of the Flagellants, those fanatics who began by scourging the 
body until blood flow ed as a means of appeasing the wrath of God, but 
who ended by becoming a public danger. Their blind zeal drove them la 
persecute the Jewa, to threaten ecclesiastical property, to cmapeipute 
themselves from the authority of the Church, to scorn the ordinary means 
of salvation, and to create a definitely revolutionary movement, against 
which prison and the stake were the only methods that succeeded, 
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Crusading zeal of the Papacy 


The Popes of Avignon were obsessed with the idea of a crusade* They 
preached it with a praiseworthy devotion that deserved to earn success* 
At their appeal*, the princes solemnly took the cross; but the en thusiasm, 
which was possibly quite sincere, died as rapidly a# it hud come into being. 
The warfare which raged unceasingly in Europe prevented the kings from 
undertaking the pious journey overseas; and finally the fall of Acre in 
1^91 had numbed the energy of the West. The era of general crusades 
was over for good. Henceforward there were only to be limited expeditions, 
brilliant indeed, but barren in their effects, because of the small numbers 
of soldiers or sailors that took part in them; thus there might have been 
great results from the capture of Rhodes cm 13 August 1310, and the 
naval victory of Negropont during John XXIFs pontificate. However, 
the papacy of Clement VI was marked by important achievements. 
Judging that an appeal to arms addressed to the kings would receive an 
inevitable rebuff, he took on himself to plan a crusade. His idea was to 
form a naval league between the I^tins of the East and the Venetians 
against the Turkish corsairs who infested the Archipelago; then to profit 
by the weakness of the Greek and Armenian schismatics to make them 
solicit the alliance of the Latin league and abandon their schism* 

The first part of this ingenious plan was put into execution. After 
laborious negotiations, in which Clement VE displayed both patience and 
ingenuity, a league was formed between the Papacy, the Venetians, the 
King of Cyprus, and the Hospitallers. In the spring of 1844 a Hot ilia 
of twenty-four vessels assembled at Negropont, and, under the direction 
uf the Patriarch Henry of Asti, surprised Smyrna, which for long had 
been the head -quartern of the Turkish corsaire, on 28 October 1344, 
Emboldened by their victory, the I^atins, after some further successes, 
wrested from the emir Omar Reg the command of the sea. On land the 
Christian arms were less fortunate. The Turks could not be dislodged 
from the citadel which dominated the town of Smyrna; and even,follow¬ 
ing on a sortie of the Christians, killed all their leaders (January 1345). 
However, the early victories had roused the West from its apathy- an 
army of about 15,000 crusaders came to Smyrna in 1340 to act under 
the command of Humbert, the heir to Dauphind, Unluckily Humbert 
wan irresolute and incapable of initiative. His indecision paralysed his 
trtKqtt, who had not the spirit to make a move against the enemy. Soon 
sickness and dissensions among the allies discouraged the unstable com¬ 
mander of die crusade; he obtained his recall to Europe and retired into 
a Dominican convent In spite of this, the fleet wnn a striking success 
at Imbros, and destroyed more than a hundred Turkish vessels. But* 
left without a leader, the league gradually disintegrated; the Venetians 
had in view only the extension of their influence at the expense of the 
Genoese and the Hospital lera of Cyprus. There ns nothing to be done 
but to sign a truce which should assure to the Christians the advantages 
won at Smyrna (185H-51). 
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The formation of the I-tl! in league brought about 21 rapprochement 
between the Holy See and Constantinople. The death of Andronicus 
Palaeologus had aroused ilktarhancei in the Eastern Em pins where the 
leading minister, John CautnciLfeiie, disputed the throne with Andmnicus* 
heir, Tlie Empreas-regent in alarm sought the help of the Holy See, and 
addressed to it written promises of submission to the Roman Church* 
Clement VI replied that if the Greeks gave serious pledges of their 
sincerity,he would give them his assistance. But for the Byzantine Court 
to treat of reunion at a time of civil war was to ran the risk of alienating 
a IH'flple strongly attached to ita traditions; so it took no action on the 
pupal terms. It meditated an alliance with Omar Reg, the powerful emir 
of Smyrna; but the capture of that town by the Latins compelled the 
Greeks to diange their policy and to veer round once more to Clement 
VI. In lhe same way Cantacuzone had intrigued with Onaar Beg and now 
felt his position prejudiced thereby* He shared the throne with John 
Palaeologtis, and [mid court to the Holy See, in order to prevent the 
Empress and her party from allying with the Latins, and also to fetter 
the actions of the Genoese and Venetians who were advantaging themselves 
at his expense, Clement VI at first rejected the advances of Cantaeuzene 
and then gave heed to them; but he mode his alliance conditional, 
especially on the union of the Churches and the recognition of papal 
supremacy. When the break-up of the l^atin league took place! the 
scheme of reunion,which for Cantacuzene had really only been a diplomatic 
counter, entirely collapsed. 

While preaching and organising the crusade mid working for the union 
of the Churches, the Popes of Avignon kept in the forefront an object 
which they had much at heart—the expansion of Catholicism in Asia* 
They did their best bo get into relations with the rulers of the Far East 
who seemed well-disposed to Christianity, to the prejudice of the doctrine* 
of Islam; secondly, they took in hand the conquest of paganism. In place 
of bellipomry missions with no fixed centre they substituted permanent 
missions which gave birth to msw Churches. In 1312 the episcopate 
included an archbishop and ten suffragans in China; by 1314 there were 
almost fifty Franciscan convents. On 1 April 131B John XXII created 
ten suffragan* for the metropolitan of SultanTyah. And in the Persian 
provinces twenty churches could now be counted. One measure adopted by 
John XXII in 1SS4 greatly assisted the expansion of the missions. The 
Socitt&v Pfrcgrimintium propter Christum y founded by Innocent IV, 
received new statutes, and was placed under the direction of a vienr- 
generah His duties consisted in the sending of missionaries, Franciscan 
or Dominican, to the infidels wherever the needs of the moment required* 
A few years later, about 1330, the Bosilian monks in Armenia abjured 
the schism, adopted the Dominican rule and tut hit, and under the name 
of United Brethren (later Uniats) swelled the misiion&rY ranks. The 
Franciscans established themselves once more in the Iloly Land, and 
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Home: effect of papal absence 


built convents ut Jerusalem nod Ikdikhem. In Isrtury, lurkcstsPi 
India, at Tabriz and elsewhere, Christianity was preached. Political events, 
however, in the second half of the fourteenth century put a sudden check 
to the advance of the faith. The overthrow in 1888 of the Mongol 
dynasty in China and the accession of Tamerlane (Timur) to the throne 
of Tmnsoxiana resulted in the expansion of Islam in Asia, lainerl&ne 
undertook a holy war and set himself to get possession of the Caliphate. 
Tiie Muslims quickly regained the ground lost by them at the beginning 
of the ccnturv; they subjugated Kipchak in 1388 and India in 1398. 
Soon there was nothing left in Persia but the bishopric of Sultanlyah, 
and on this its prelates hod but a precarious hold. 


The prolonged stay of the Papacy at Avignon bid the effect of with’ 
holding from tlie Italians the considerable advantages which they reaped 
from its presence among them. Rome became a city of the dead. Instead 
of tuning the capital of Christendom, it was reduced to the level of a 
provincial town turn by faction-strife. Petrarch echoed Lhc Italian 
grievances. With inimitable vigour of expression he denounced the 
pontiffs who had deserted Italy. Avignon is liatefol in his eyes. "How 
shameful,'* he writes, “to see it become suddenly the capital of the world, 
In which it ought only to take the lowest place.’' He even calls it “the 
impious Babylon, the hell on earth, the sink of vice, the sewer of the 
world. There is in it neither faith, nor charity, nor religion,nor the fear 
of God, nor shame, nothing that is true, nothing that is holy...." 'Hie 
matchless poet is not content with abuse of Avignon. He makes hh 
talents subserve his hatred, and paints the papal court in tlie blackest 
colours, as given up to the w orst debaucheries. For long the impassioned 
invective of Petrarch has been taken as truthful and repeated complacently. 
But recent historians have recognised its real value, in reinsing to it Any 
semblance of truth. One of them speaks uf Petrarch as “the implacable 
detractor of the Popes of Avignon," and this U the phrase that exactly 
describes him. 

However, there is one point on which the poet has not exaggerated. 
He is for us a standing wi tness of the state of exasperation to which 
Italian opinion hod come. The Humans, especially, wished to end what 
was meaning ruin to them, tlie absence of tlie Papacy, In Gregory Xl’s 
time, their ambassadors summoned the Pope to return within their city’s 
walls. They averred, according to Nicholas Ey me rich, inquisitor in 
Aragon, “ill the name of those that sent them, that if he did not transfer 
the pup a l court to Rome, the Romans would create a Pope who would 
pledge himself to fix his dwelling and his residence Among them.” 
According to the warden of the Castle of Sant’ Angelo, the Abbot of 
Monte Cft-ssiiiu was ready to play the thankless part of anti-Pope. Further, 
several Romans plotted to massacre the foreigners of whom the Curia 
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was composed, and especially the card i nals, in order to force the Pope to 
fix his residence for ever in the Eternal City. If, as he declared his in¬ 
tention of doing, Gregory XI had quitted Rome again, in all proliability 
the schism wuuld have broken out. In his lifetime the crisis would have 
been easier to settle- Unfortunately he died too soon, with the gloomy 
presentiment of the dissensions which were to rend the Sacred College. 
However* before he died, in order to dispel the danger, he thought it 
sufficient to allow the cardinals to carry out his successor's election under 
irregular conditions. He authorised them not to preserve the interval 
prescribed by custom, not to stay in Rome, and not to shut themselves 
up in conclave (19 March 1378). 

The forebodings of Gregory XI were speedily realised. 'ITie day after 
his death, which occurred on 21 March 1378, the Romans began to bring 
pressure to liear on the Sacred College. Steps were taken collectively by 
the municipal officials and separately by individuals, all directed to prove 
to the cardinals the necessity they were under of electing a Roman* or at 
leant an Italian, an Pope, These different demonstration* of the popular 
will were accompanied too by threats. One man apostrophised Jean de 
Cros in the following terms: “Give us an Italian or a Roman Pop; 
otherwise, all the ultramontane cardinals will be knifed/ 1 

The attitude of the Romans became still more dangerous. Getting 
possesion of the guard of the conclave and of the BorgoSan Pietro, they 
evicted the papal functionaries mid drove the nobles out of the town. As 
they were afraid that the members of the Sacred College might think of 
escaping by water, thev confiscated the oars and mddet* of all the vessel* 
anchored in the Tiber. Moreover, from the Campsgnn and the neigh¬ 
bouring bills armed hands poured into Rome* who did not scruple to 
molest the followers of the cardinals. Panic spread on all sides, and there 
was fear of pillage. The far-sighted put their possession* in safe custody. 
Peter of Luna dictated hi* will, while Rolwrt of Geneva donned a coat 
of mail before adventuring into the street. And yet the cardinals do not 
seem to have folly appreciated the danger. They did not think of hiring 
mercenaries in the service of the Church or of shutting themselves up in 
the Castle of Sant' Angelo. They relied on the promises of the Romans 
to respect their freedom of voting. 

On Wednesday, 7 April 1378, the entry into conclave took place* 
accompanied by the clamour of the populace demanding a Roman or an 
Italian Pope. The municipal officials, faithfully interpreting the popular 
will, took an attitude which was to l>ear important results: u Niune a 
Roman or an Italian Pope* they said to the assembled cardinals; “other¬ 
wise your lives and ours are in danger* so determined are the people to 
obtain what they wuiL™ A disturbed night followed. About day-break 
the alarm sounded. Soon the crowd, mussed near the Vatican, became 
tumultuous; its shouts grew mure menacing. The three priors of the 
Sacred College felt obliged to hold a parley with the demon*tratoi^; but 
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the guard of the conclave represented the peril that threatened them: 

You run the risk of being tom in pieces, if you do not hasten to elect 
an Italian or a Homan. \\ u are outside, and can judge of the danger 
better than you em,’’ This language had the effect of persuading the 
cardinals. The scrutiny was taken, and the Archbishop of Bari* Bartolo¬ 
meo Frignano s received the unanimous vote of all Lhe cardinals except 
Orsinij who refused to participate in an election conducted in such cir¬ 
cumstances His colleague^ also seemed to have the feeling that thee 
were acting without due consideration. Some of them voted in these 
terms- name BarT; “I name the Archbishop of Bari w ith the 

intention that he shall Ijc varittibltf Pope," The expressions they em¬ 
ployed shewed that they were cunscious of having Committed some irregu¬ 
larity in the election. By using them, they wished apparently to give u 
belated legality to their actions and to ease their conscience, lint doubt 
was uppermoKt; one of thetu^ at the meal following the election t proposed 
that it should be held again. 

While a deputation was on Its way to make sure of IVignanu's consent, 
the Romans,, in ignorance of the result of the scrutiuv, were getting 
impatient. They broke through the conclave enclosure and invaded the 
Vatican, There was a gcncriJ rush for safety. The cardinal* scattered 
and took refuge where they could; the cardinal of Brittany dim bed to 
the roof of his house and hid behind a chimney . Those most in danger 
shut themselves up in the Castle of Sfrnf Angelo or escaped from Rome. 
On 9 April twelve out of the sixteen cardinids enthroned PrignAiio* No 
one thought of denouncing the invalidity of the election of 8 April or of 
proposing the holding of a new conclave. They even, individually or s-s 
a body* Announced to the Christian nllcrs the accession of Urban VI to 
the papal throne. 

The Fop* in a very short while revealed himself in an unfavourable 
light: he was capricious, passionate, and extremely violent. The cardinals 
repenterl of their choice, and ooe after the other they left Home and 
assembled at Fnndi, There, thirteen in all, they elaborated a sort of 
encyclical, in which they declared Frigrmno*s election invalid and pro¬ 
nounced anathema on his person (9 August 1378). On £Q September the 
foreign cardinals gave their votes to Robert of Geneva (Clement VII); 
their Italian colleagues gave a tacit consent to the election by their 
presence in the conclave, So began the period which bears the distinctive 
title of the Great Schism of the West, partly because of its exceptional 
duration (it lasted From 1370 to 1417), partly because of the gravity of 
the crisis, which almost brought the Church to ruin and at anv rate 
afflicted it with the direst consequences. 

Opinion in modem rimes is much divided on the subject of the legiti¬ 
macy of Urban VI and of his rival Clement VIL The problem amounts 
to this. There are certain points that are beyond dispute: the election 
of Priguano was preceded and accompanied by popular disturbance, which 
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brought a certain pressure to he&r on the electors; it took place under 
the swav of n definite fear, but not entirely &$ the result of that fear; it 
was carried out with undeniable precipitancy; its validity appeared 
doubtful from the first to a number of the electors. Were these different 
circumstances sufficient to deprive the cardinals of the freedom they 
ought to enjoy in the choice of a Pope* and therefore to vitiate the 
electron of & April 1ST Sr This is the crucial question, and in order to 
settle it we need not turn to the legal texts that define wherein freedom 
in the election of a Pope consists. We have to deal, on the contrary, only 
with the evidence of persons interested in legalising their own conduct. 
The difficulty is not one peculiar to modern times; contemporaries felt 
incapable of coming Eo a decision. The Council of Constance, which met 
to end the crisis, Martin V anti his successore* the Church in fact—all 
have avoided pronouncing a verdict- ‘"The solution of the great problem 
posed in the fourteenth century escapes the judgment of history"'—such 
is the wise conclusion of Noel Valois, and to this we must subscribe 1 . 

Since the Church had two heads, it was only to be expected that each 
would excommunicate the other or at least the opponents of his cause; 
also that each would nominate to benefices, and that in consequence the 
partisans of Clement VII and the part bans of Urban VI would be at 
daggers drawn in every diocese. Religious warfare threatened the peace 
of every State, and the governments found that they hail either to give 
their adherence to one of the rival Popes or to remain neutral. It has 
long been the custom to explain the composition of the rival obediences 
solely by political expediency. To France is attributed the design of 
having .sought for its own advantage to re-establish an Arignonesu Pope 
and to associate its allies with its own aims; opposed to it were England 
and the Empire, anxious, in concert with other smaller States, to free 
themselves from French influence. The facts, however, are somewhat 
different Undoubtedly policy played a part, hut conscience played its 
part as welt At first, Charles V shewed nn hostility towards Urban VI 
iu spite of the unfavourable reports that reached him from Home. 
Ignorant where the truth lay, ire adopted an official neutrality {11 Sep¬ 
tember 1378). It was only after having consulted the clergy of the realm 
assembled at Vincennes on Ifi November 1378, and after haring examined 
the documents dispatched by the cardinals from Fundi and from Avignon, 
that he gave a tardy decision in favour of Clement VII* 

1 Diverge liistsriaiui have mnintailtori the contrary view and pronounced for tbs 
validity of Urban's election; L Balcmbier, Lt Grand SthiMrste tfOmdml (/Errw 
pratique <f apotogtftqiw, V P oL tv f pp, 487-72, 579-94, Park, 1907); Grand Sckbrn* 

pp. 45-51, 5th Park, 1921; Mpr A Baud H! tart in Bttftetin CrMqtu, 
p t U9 ? Paris* 1090; E Chriion m Lavi&e ot ltarntmud, Histahv. Gdndrafe, VoL m ± 
p. 319, Paris, 1922; L Pastor, GejckkJU* d?r Fnptie, Vol- *, Freibiirg-im-nnu^Bii, 
1907. Hut the weakness of their ur^umccita hm been expn^od by H- Hemmor, Le 
Grand Schitwe if tJw&kni {/feruir du e*rr$r VoL xxxnX, pp 003-21, Park, 

1004 )* 
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Castile, although the ally uf France, preserved for some time a strict 
neutrality. At last King John I determined to abandon this equivocal 
attitude. In May 1880 an embassy was sent to Avignon, Rome, and 
Naples; it heard evidence from eye-witnesses of the election of Urban VI 
and From the surviving cardinals. The enquiry was strictly conducted 
and its results, communicated on £3 November 1380 to the clergy assembled 
at Medina del Campo; on 19 May 1581 adhesion to Clement VII was 
proclaimed. 

The Kings of Aragon tools the same attitude as their neigh hours of 
Castile; after having instituted two enquiries in 1580 and 1586, they 
adopted the cause of Clement VII. On 6 February 1890 Charles III, 
King of Navarre s followed their exam pie- The King of Portugal hail 
already, at the end of 1379, declared against Urban VI; it was only the 
intervention of England that caused him to retract (29 August 1381), 
In fact, it was England that in every way opposed Clement VIL It saw 
in him an ally of its enemy f France; and it tried to checkmate him in 
Flanders, Italy, Tuscany, Umbria, Provence, and Guicnne. Hardly at all 
did religion* motives inspire Sts conduct. The contest with Clement VII 
was for the FlnnUgenets only a particular phase of the struggle in which 
they had been engaged for many years with the Valois. They declared 
in favour of Urban VI without having seriously examined the validity of 
his election; their information m to what took place at the conclave seems 
to have been scanty and often erroneous. They carried their intolerance 
so far as to refuse to receive the delegates of the cardinals. Policy equally 
dictated the attitude taken by Scotland towards the rival claimants to 
the pupal tianv; os an ally of France it adopted the cause of the French 
Pope- 

That the Emperor declared for Urban VI was derided as much on 
political as on conscientious grounds- His choice was defended by strong 
arguments derived from the incanristeney of the cardinals' actions: first 
the enthronement and recognition of Urban, then the election at FondL 
His manner of judging the events did not equally impress all the princes 
of the Empire; some of them were for Urban, others for Clement. Some 
went through strange alternations: after recognising Clement VTT as the 
true Pope, they abandoned his cause under pressure of circumstances, in 
spite of their French sympathies. Hungary* on the other hand, never 
; hesitated; from June 1379 onwards it adhered to Urban \% 

The situation in Italy was very complex and variable. In Sicily the 
Duke of Mont blanch 1 and his son Martin I corresponded both with the 
Pope of Rome and with the Pope of Avignon. Their desire was to range 
themselves within the Avlgnooese obedience, but the opposition of the 
nobles and people prevented them from ever realising their aim. At 
Naples, during the reign of Joanna I, there was considerable excitement 

1 Martin II of Sicily (and l of A*fgoa> Hn actually succeeded his son on the 
Sicilian ihraae. 
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The people were on the side of Urban VI, while the queen at one time 
proclaimed him as Homan pontiff at another as usurper. The accession 
of Charles of Dnrazzo to the throne on 2 June 1881 might to have 
strengthened the position of Urban; for was it not to him that Charles 
owed his crown? But the violence and extravagant conduct of the Pope 
of Home turned the mind of Charles against hinu Urban VI seemed, in 
fact, to have been seized with madness. He stirred his own parti sans 
into revolt against him; he set himself to empty his own court. He put 
to the torture several cardinals w ho disapproved of his strange conduct; 
Hve others were moved by his barbarous proceedings to issue a sort of 
encyclical branding the character and actions of him who had raised 
them to the purple. Pilco da Pmta and Galenko Tarlati di Pietmniala 
left Italy and went to Avignon to make submission to Clement %'II, who 
hastened to add them to his own Sacred College (13 dune IIJ87}* The 
fantastic character of Urban frightened the taw us of Umbria and Tuscany» 
and they concluded a treaty of defensive alliance against him, Gian 
Gulcarao Visconti, Florence* Bologna* and many other towns entered into 
relations w ith Clement, and though not actually recognising him received 
his ambassadors Even at Home riots broke out, and Urban, feeling his 
position to be unsafe, left the city. So an exam in at ion of the map of 
Europe some ten yet its after the double election of 1S7H forces the con¬ 
clusion that the area of the two obediences is practically equal, but that 
on the whole the balance is on the aids of the Pope of Avignon. This is 
of little consequence* however, beside tile melancholy fact that the West 
was rent asunder into two factions, each of which hurled its anathemas 
against the other. 

This abnormal state of affaire could not last, Had not then the Church 
the power within herself to heol her wounds? HjmI she not in the post 
had recourse to a remedy of which she had proved the healing effects— 
the assembling of ft General Council? But the application of such a 
measure necessitate! the assent and the co-operation of both the heads of 
Catholicism* Neither Urban VI uor Clement VII would consent, nor 
would their cardinally either. Theologians pointed out that a council had 
no authority over the person of a Pope, Who would convoke it? The 
twn rivals in concert? They could not be counted upon to take a step 
which put their rights on an equality. One of them by himself? The 
partisans of the rival obedience would not listen to a summon* issuing 
from one whom they regarded as a usurper. The cardinals, nr the prelates? 
The Emperor? The king* acting in harmony? All these solutions went 
right against tradition. A council assembled under such abnormal con¬ 
ditions would be devoid of authority. From it, men thought* the bdiisni 
would only emerge the more vigorous. 

To this almost official doctrine certain writers gave formal contradiction. 
Henry of lamgenstein ill the Bpixtoki PtuLt (1379), Conrad of Geliiliauseii 
in the Ephstola Cmtordiats (1380), an anonymous writer—possibly Pierre 
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d'Ailly—in the Hpitfolu Lez?iathan (1381) T pleaded the cause of the 
council In 1381 Henry of lingerie tern wrote a treatise even more 
unorthodox. His Concilium Pamsuppresst.il oil the embarrassing ques¬ 
tions os to the summoning of the council, the person of its president, its 
legitimacy. It expounded the views that the council is superior to the 
Pope* that infallibility resides in the congregation of the faithful or their 
pastors, tliat the council can assemble at the summons of the kings, can 
listen to the statements of Clement VII and Urban VI, and can give a 
decision, whether in favour of one of them or for the holding of a new 
election by the college of cardinals. 

The subversive theories enunciated by Henry of Ijingeiistein were not 
new. They practically repmduced the revolutionary propositions put 
forward by William of Ockham, Marrilio of Padua, and John of Jandmi 
at the height of the struggle between Lewis of Bavaria and John XXII. 
William uf Ockham, some fifty years be Fore, had attacked the ancient 
preruga lives of papal power. In 133+> in the Dqfcnmr Pram, which was 
condemned by John XXII shortly afterwards {33 October 1337), Miirailio 
of Pad mi and John of Jandun had maintained Lt the supremacy of the 
Empire, it* independence of Lhe Holy See, and the invalidity of the powers 
umtrpcd hy the sovereign pontiffs." 1 They had taught that the Papacy 
was of human institution and only obtained its pre-eminence by a long 
series of usurpations. The supreme authority in the Church belonged to 
the general council, the summons to which devolved on the humtinus 
legislatorJidtlh, * which lias no power above it," or its representative, 4 the 
prmcep*r From council and “legislator" the Pope derived Ilia powers. 
By them he could be punished, suspended, or deposed. In short, Mnrsilio 
uf Padua and John of Jan don preached the objection of the Church lo 
the State; they overturned the ecclesiastical hierarchy, despoiled the 
clergy of their privileges* and degraded the sovereign pontiff tu the 
position of president of a sort of Christian republic governing itself, or 
rather putting itself under the government of Caesar 1 . 

The writings of Henrv of l^jigenstein w r ere too bold to win at once 
the assent of the mass of the clergy and of the governments; they needed 
time to accomplish their work. The ideas that the German doctor 
enunciated penetrated at lend into university circles and ended by being 
put into practice, when aj) other means of ending the schism had been 
exhausted; especially when the cardinals of both obediences seemed to 
shew their desire to perpetuate the schism by electing successors to 
Urban VI and Clement VI1, to the former Boniface IX on % November l ii89, 
and to the latter Benedict XIII on 38 September PJ94. 

The French government was the first to take the way of innovation. 
Charles VI p interfering in spiritual a tin ire, assembled at Parifi a national 
council, which sat from 3 to 18 February 1395 and numbered as many as 

1 tha excellent study on John or Jandaii and Maj-uilto of Fadua by N. VaJoIy 
in tho Hittmrc htk-rtiirt di ia FrtifKt r Vol xxiii, 6§8-87* Fum, 1D06L 
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109 member This imposing assembly voted, by a majority of about 
three-quarter^ the adoption of the method of cession (the joint resigna¬ 
tion of both Popes), The Dukes of Beriya Orleans, and Burgundy went 
to Avignon to communicate, in the name of the king, the decision to 
Benedict XHL They received a point-blank refusal- But their journey 
had the result of linking up the Sacred College with France: the cardinals 
met at Villeneuved&s-Avignon on 1 June 1395, and adopted, with only 
one dissentient voice, the French plan. More than a year passed in fruit¬ 
less negotiations: the sovereigns of Europe disliked the method of cession. 
At last England and Castile changed their minds. Their ambassadors 
joined with those of France, in the summer of 1397, in begging Beue- 
diet XIII and Boniface IX to renounce the it am simultaneously and to 
submit to the decision of a council. Both Popes refused to listen to them 
and put forward proposals to create delay. 

In despair of obtaining the end of the schism, the French clergy met 
at Paris from 14 May to 8 August 1398 and adopted an extremely serious 
resolution. They decided that the best way of bringing the Papacy to 
their view was to deprive it of all the sources of influence of which it 
disposed—the receipts from the heavy taxation, which supplied it with 
abundant resources* and the collation to benefices. By a process of self- 
deception they were ingenuously persuaded that such a resolution did 
not amount to an act of disobedience: they adopted as a pretext the 
fallacy that, in prolonging the schism by his refusal to abd : caie» 
Benedict XIII was guilty of heresy and therefore deprived of all right to 
govern the Church* This revolutionary doctrine, borrowed from Ockham, 
Marsilio* John of Jandun* and Henry of Langcnstein, overturned the 
constitution of the Church. It suppressed papal independence, and handed 
over the Holy See to the mercy of the prince and the low er clergy. It 
assured Lhe triumph of disorder and the intruducliim of anarchy into the 
government of the Church. In spite of all these consequences* the total 
withdrawal of obedience from Benedict XIII was published on £7 July 
1398. The king announced it by ordinance; like the clergy, he thus 
attributed to himself the right of dominating the Papary. So, in a 
moment, the edifice cleverly and patiently built up by Clement V and 
his successors toppled to the ground. The collation to benefices that had 
taken so much trouble to acquire passed hack Into the hands of the 
ordinary collators. The fiscal regime* imposed on ecclesiastics in spite of 
their resistance* came to an end; but the bishops and the king clearly 
meant to maintain it for their own advantage. 

The withdrawal of obedience necessitated the solution of certain pro¬ 
blems, which were decided by the clergy in August 1398. It was decreed 
that tho&e elected to the headship of monasteries whether exempt or not, 
should receive confirmation from the bishop of the diocese; that bishops 
should submit their elections to the metropolitans; that elutions* postula¬ 
tions, and provisions should be made free of charge. The reversions to 
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benefices granted by Benedict XIII lapsed, unless the recipients liud 
alrendv acquired a lus in rr. In reserved for the Holy Sec, absolu¬ 
tion was given by the bishops, failing the papal penitentiaries, who kept 
their powers provided they abandoned the cause of Benedict; even so 
the penitents had to apply to the next Pope recognised. Dispensations 
for marriage ip urgent cases were also a matter for bishops and cardinals. 
Appeals were conducted in three stages; bishop, archbishop, and provincial 
council. 

The publication of the royal ordinance of £7 July 13&H at Avignon 
on 1 September produced a panic within the Curia, Almost everyone 
decamped, for fear of losing their benefices. Five cardinals alone remained 
faithful to Benedict XIII; the remaining eighteen eroded the Rhone and 
took up their quarters at ViUeneuve. Though separating themselves from 
tlie Pope they yet dui med tobe inai ntoin mg the govern men tof Christen doim 
They confiscated the papal seal, and named one of Lheir hum he r captain 
of Avignon. Fighting soon broke out in the town; the in habitants began 
the siege of the jmpal palace ill w hich Benedict remained enclosed* 

The King of France and the Sacred College had thought to prevail 
over the Pope; they imdereatimated his obstinacy and his endurance. 
The aged Pope did not give way; on the contrary, it was he that imposed 
his will on Jus adversaries. He actual!v eluded the vigilance of the 
besiegers and escaped on II March 1403* Once in his native Provence be 
was in safety. His escape had an immediate effect* The cardinals on 
38 March, the people of Avignon on 81 March, France {38-30 May) 
retained to the obedience of Benedict XIII. Apostolic reservations 
appeared again us in the post* and elections and collations made contrary 
to them were declared null Hie payment of oil nates was claimed from 
all who foul entered upon their benefices since 1 August 13118. The papal 
collectors exacted even the payment of arrears of taxes, however far back 
they went. The policy of violence adopted by the King of France had 
ended in a complete cheek. 

The experiment of a self-governing Church had satisfied nobody; the 
mirage of liberty had rapidly vanished. The principle of fret elections 
had been outrageously violated; and the chapters had had to obey nobles, 
princes, kings, and to do violence to their own wishes. Hardest of all 
was the lot of the ordinary collator* and patrons; the clergy of their 
choice w'cre evicted in favour of university nominees and the candidates 
of the king or the princes. Their last illusions were swept away by royal 
letters dated 30 March 1 KK): collators received the injunction to provide 
alternately, according to the vacancies, for proteges of the king, the queen, 
the dauphin, tho kings brother, or his uncles, and for nominees of the 
University of Paris, The Archbishop of Rouen was made to suffer for 
refusing a benefice to the confessor of the Duke uf Orleans; his tem¬ 
poralities were seized by the roya] officials. Also, during this period, the 
royal power, which bad approved, if not provoked, the suppression of 
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papal taxes, quick]j re-established them for ih* own profit in the form of 
aids, -extraordinary subsidies* and tenth*. Needless to say, the king* 
agents shewed no moderation in collecting the contributions. The monk 
of Saint Denis* who witnessed their brutality, states bitterly thAt “ the 
first fruit of the withdrawal of obedience was to expose the Church to 
the persecution of the secular amiT 1 Thus had another chronicler written 
long before of Pope and king: “ While the one shears Holy Church, the 
other flays it," 

The withdrawal of obedience might perhaps have produced Listing 
results, if it had had the assent of all the clergy. Hut some of the bishops* 
the universities of Toulouse, Angers, and Orleans* and a large number of 
clergy and laymen, felt invincible repugnance at breaking with a Pope 
regarded by them all as legit innate; their consciences prompted them to 
obedience. These scrupulous souls made up a minority w orking in favour 
of Benedict XIII, and they finally brought about the reopening of 
negotiations w ith him. Outside France, in spite of an active propaganda, 
only the Queen of Sicily (Naples) 1 , the King of Cm tile, the Bishop of 
MeU and Verdun* the Dukes of Bar and Lorraine, the Archbishop of 
Besanpm* the Count of Namur, the Duchess of Brabant, and the towns 
ofCambrai and Liege, joined in the withdrawal of obedience; while in 
1+01 Provence, a dependency of the Queen of Sicily, submitted of its. 
own accord to Benedict XIU, and in February l+0£ llenrv 111 of Castile, 
responding to the almost unanimous wish of his people* did the same. 
The French policy* therefore, met with a humiliating rebuff! 

Benedict XIII, who had taken refuge at St Victor's in Marseilles, 
thought he ought to give a proof of his good intentions tor unity by 
entering into negotiations with Boniface IX in September 1404. His 
ambassadors proposed a meeting, or at any rate that discussions should 
be entered into by arbitrators appointed by both parties. But Boniface 
IX refused, and treated his adversary os an obdurate heretic. In this he 
was consistent with his previous attitude; for on 1 March 1891 lie had 
declared it to be a sin for anyone to maintain the view that a General 
Council was capable of ending the schism. At bottom, Boniface IX bad 
never doubted the justice of hjs cause; lie could only see one solution for 
the crisis from which the Church was suffering—the submission of the 
usurper, aa he regarded him.. So naturally lie repelled with indignation 
a project which implied his recognition that the rights of his rival were 
on an equality with his own. His cardinals were of the same mind. When 
Boniface IX died on 1 October 1404, they had the opportunity of dis¬ 
playing their altruism by suspending the election of a successor and 
coming to terms with the delegates of Benedict XIII, who were in Borne 
at the time. On the contrary, they demanded the abdication of the Pope, 
“hoping to remain in sole possession of the field7* In their defence, it 

1 Alary of Brittany, luotbor of Louis 1 1 > who was actually only pretender to tlie 
throne of Staples, £he wa# administering Provencs during her son's absence in Italy. 
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roust Ik? acknowledged that the representatives of Benedict refrained 
fnuii enquiring about the guarantees that might be forth coining if their 
master should consent to surrender power* To the demands of the Roman 
cardinals they replied with a direct refusal, ami then took their leave 
and departed. 

The Roman cardinals then met in conclave. After having all bound 
themselves to work for Unity and to abdicate if they obtained the tiara, 
they elected as Pope Cosmo Miglioruto, better known as Innocent VIU 
on IT October 1464, The new Pope seemed to intend to keep his promise. 
He invited the ambassadors of Benedict XIII to return to Rome and 
renew the conversations that had just been broken off. But he changed 
his mind and decided otherwise. When the ambassadors proposed a con¬ 
ference with their master to debate the question, Innocent would no 
longer receive them. Benedict XIII resolved to profit by the advantage 
which his rival's refusal gave him. On 16 May 1495 he landed At Genoa, 
and renewed to the Roman Court bis proposal of a conference* As be 
expected, he met with a fiesh refusal. A cleverly-worded hull, of 
ST June 1495, pointed out that the wrong did not He on his side. The 
princes were invited to overcome the obstinacy of Innocent VII by force; 
but they remained deaf to this appeal to arms. 

On 6 November 1406 the Homan Pope died after a short illness. 
Gregory XII was elected as his successor on 30 NtOvember ? and on 
11 December he published a bull expressing his determination to renounce 
the tiara, provided that the Avignonese cardinals would consent to unite 
in conclave with their Roman colleagues. While making it clear that his 
own preference was to act by way of conference* Benedict XIII in some¬ 
what ambiguous terms accepted the proposal* In short, it was agreed 
that a meeting should take place at Savona from 29 Septetuber Lo 
1 November 1407. When the time came to carry out the agreement* 
Gregory XII repented of his proposal of joint abdication. He did not 
conceal his dislike of entering a port which was under the French Kings 
authority, and he merely announced that he would approach n* near as 
was possible to Benedict XIII, This was a vague and not very helpful 
asanrance. It delighted Benedict* for it gave him an excellent part to 
play; he did not fail to reach Savona by the appointed date. The festival 
of All Saints arrived with Gregory at Siena, and refusing to go any 
farther. There were various reasons For his not keeping hi* word: the 
fear of losing in his absence the Papal States, which were threatened by 
the King of Naples, Ladislas of Durazzo; the advice of hb aupportcra 
among the lay rulers who dissuaded him from going to Savona; his 
mistrust of the King of France; and possibly too, the control that his 
nephews and courtiere exercised over him* When Benedict, to maintain 
his advantage, came to Porto Venere, Gregory brought himself to leave 
Siena and go to Lucca, on 26 January 1468. 

A comparatively short distance now separated the two Popes. 
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Gregory XII invented counties excuses to avoid crowing the gap, and 
proposed various! meeting- place*, such jis Pisa, Avenm, and Leghorn. 
Hba otmc the capture of Rome by l-ndislns of Dttnmo on S3 April 1408, 
and this gave him the opportunity to break off negotiations. The cause 
of unity seemed for ever ruined. The Human cardinals felt that they had 
been tricked; in May, nine of them abandoned Gregory XII and went to 
Pisa; from there they sent envoys to Benedict XIII, and discussions were 
begun at Leghorn, Four cardinal* represented Benedict, and they readily 
conferred with those from Rome. Without the knowledge of their 
masters and in direct revolt against them, the cardinals of the two 
obediences quickly came to terms. It seemed to them that as the Popes 
lacked the courage to heal the schisoi, the duty devolved upon them. 
They an nonneed to the Christian world that a General Council would 
meet at Pisa on 35 Match 1409. 

For the Council to have a definite result it wa» necessary that the 
whole of Christendom should be represented in it; this implied the w ith* 
drawn) of oliedicnce by all countries from the reigning Popes. Now, in 
spite of the efforts of the cardinals and of, France, Europe was divided 
into two parties. On one side were England, Lorraine, Holland, the 
Bishop of Liege, the Electors of Cologne ami Mayence and some other 
German princes, the King of Bohemia (Wenccslss, King of the Romans), 
Poland, Austria, Lombardy, Tuscany, the Romagna, France, Navarre, 
Portugal, the King of Cyprus, and Louis of Anjou, l^ididas* rival for 
Sicily: ou the other, the rest of the Empire including Rupert, King of the 
Romans, the Scandinavian countries, Hungary, Venice, the March of 
Alum na, a portion of the Romagna, Rome, I-adislns, King of Sicily 
(Naples), Castile, Aragon, and Scotland. Policy, indeed, inspired the 
conduct of more than one government ; but the opponents of the Council 
were on strong ground in contesting the right of the cardinals of the two 
obediences to convoke the Council while Gregory XII and Benedict Xlii 
were still regnant. 

On the day fixed, 25 March 1499, the Council met at Pisa; it numbered 
sonic 500 members. Its first care was to institute proceedings against 
Benedict and Gregory. On 5 June sentence was pronounced: the two 
Popes were deprived of the tiara as heretics. It remained to choose a 
•successor. To the cardinals present at l’isa was given the commission of 
proceeding to the election of a Pope; twenty-four in number they entered 
into conclave, and on 36 June 1409 elected Peter Phi larges, cardinal of 
Milau, who took the name of Alexander V. The new' Pojie did not 
occupy the chair of St Peter for long; he died suddenly during the night 
of Si-4 May 1419. The Sucred College fixed its choice on Baldassare Cussa, 
Pope John XX III, on 17 May 1410. The fathers of Pisa had thought 
to relieve the conscience of Christendom. By their precipitancy in electing 
a Pope they had only aggravated the evil which they fondly imagined they 
were curing. In place of two obediences there were henceforward three. 
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Fearing for his personal safety, Benedict XIII liar! taken ship on 
1(5 June 1‘iOS; on 1 July he landed at Fort Ventires and made his wav 
to Perpignan, There he took up his residence, and summoned a council, 
which opened on £1 November. It vu, all things considered, an imposing 
assembly; it comprised about 300 members, including eight archbishop 
and thirty'three bishop. But of the cardinals who had formerly composed 
Ins court, only three were present, The fathers of the council came from 
Castile^ Aragon, Navarre, Provence, Savoy, France, and Lorraine. The 
other States were not represented, so that the council had not the neces¬ 
sary qualification nf universality. The question of unity figured on the 
programme; but Benedict's act ual purpose was, by equipping himself with 
resolutions of the council, to combat those who had deserted his cause. 
Contrary to his expectations, he found himself obliged to give his promise 
to abdicate; but his abdication was to hike effect from the flay on which 
Gregory XII was deposed, both de facto axid de turc. This condition 
relieved him uf apprehension for the future, for Gregory had no intention 
of abdicating. Far from it; he hail taken refuge in the territory of Friuli, 
and held a council there at Cividule fmm June to August 1400. One 
deenee was published, citing Benedict XIII and Alexander V to appear 
before him, and affirming that he alone was the rightful successor of 
St Peter. If he nmde mention of abdication, he was careful to hedge his 
promise round with conditions which made it nugatory. To avoid the 
danger of compulsion being brought to bear upon him, he put himself 
under the protection of Ladislas of Duraato; it wo* to LadisW interest 
to undertake Ins defence and to ensure its efficacy. So neither 
Benedict XJJI nor Gregory XII w'ould bring themselves to surrender 
their office. Their partisans, undoubtedly, were only thinly scattered 
throughout Christendom, but there was always the chance that reasons 
of State or weariness of the strife might cause a revulsion of feeling, and 
tliat the government of the Catholic world would thus be restored to them. 

In fact, the countries which had decided for the obedience of the Popes 
of Pisa w ere not long in realising that the expectations they had based 
on them were being sadly deceived. The Council bad demanded from 
Alexander V the establishment of reforms which would restrict the rights 
of the Holy See to an alarming degree. They amounted to this; restitu¬ 
tion to the bishops of the rights of procuration, suppression of annates. 
vrt iiia, tenths, and other taxes, re-establishment of canonical elections 
and of collation to benefices by the ordinary collators. The Pope resisted 
demands so contrary to the practice hitherto observed in the Church. He 
consented to certain limited concessions: for example, tliat the ordinary 
colktors should have the power of appointing to one out of every four of 
the benefices within their gift; and that arrears of taxes due under previous. 
Popes should not be exacted. But these concessions vanished into thin 
air. The old taxes reappeared. Freedom of elections, especially from 
papal provisions, was not restored, with the connivance certainly 0 f the 
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lay miens. The general discontent increased when John XXIII imposed 
on Christendom a collect ion of crushing fiscal measures. In short, the 
reforms promised at Pisa miscarried: they were betrayed bv those who 
had shouldered the resjKjnsibility for seeing them carried into effect. 

John XX EH had to pay a heavy reckoning. The Council of Constance 
deposed him on 29 May 1415, and he himself ratified the sentence. 
Gregory XII adopted a more dignified attitude: after having issued his 
summons to the Council* he abdicated on 4 July, As for Benedict XIII* 
the Emperor Sigismtmd made a special journey to Perpignan, and tried 
to obtain From him the abdication he luul promised so often, notably at 
the cornin't in Perpignan itself. The old Pope obstinately refused to 
abdicate. He believed in the legitimacy of his rights and in the loyalty 
of his supporters, who still numbered about one-fifth of the Catholic 
world. Here bis calculations went astray. On 13 December 1+15 at 
Narhonne, the representatives of the Kings of Aragon, Castile, Navarre, 
and the Count of Foil signed an instrument by which they bound them- 
selves to leave the Council of Constance to proceed against Benedict, 
provided* ns his legitimacy was not contested by them, that be did not 
voluntarily abdicate. On 126 July 1417 Benedict XIII was deposed. On 
! 1 November 1417 Cardinal Odo Colonna was elected unopposed as Pope 
Martin V* 

This election did not ini mediately end the sc him]]. Benedict, enclosed 
in the cJlstle of Pen i scuta, persisted in resistance until his death on 
29 November 1439. Before he died, he reconstituted his court by the 
creation of four cardinals. The intrigues of King Alfonso V of Amgon, 
who was in teres teil in prolonging the schism* caused this college of 
cardinals to elect Gil Sanchez Munoz, provost of Valencia, on 10 June 
1493 as Pope Clement VIII. He held office for six years, and abdicated 
on July 1420. He even experienced a schism within his party. John 
Carrier, one of Benedict XIIFs creations, who had not been summoned 
to the conclave of 1423, set up a rival Pope, Benedict XIV; of him 
no single act is recorded. The Aragonese schism elided thus in farce. 

The crisis through which the Church bad passed had been in the 
highest degree detrimental; its constitution was well nigh overturned. 
For the great achievement of the Popes of Avignon had been to increase 
the papal sovereignty over Christendom by encroaching gradually upon 
episcopal rights, flJad to develop a system of centralisation, complete in 
all its details by absorbing little by little every individual activity in the 
Church. The withdrawal of obedience adopted in 1398 by France, Castile, 
and other countries dealt a grave blow to tradition. In spite of the in¬ 
conveniences it created and the discontent to which it gave rise, it taught 
the clergy to organise, and to govern without the Pope. The attempt 
made* fruitless ns it was acted as a spur some ten yearn later, when the 
neutrality voted at the fifth council of Paris in 1408 was received w^ith 
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enthusiasm. The general discontent degenerated into revolt against the 
Papacy. Profiting by the lessons of Lhe past, the council organi&ed on 
systematic lines the autonomy of the French Church. For the fHtpal 
pci^er were substituted two main organs of government—provincial 
councils and primacies. 

The provincial councils were held each year s and lasted for at least a 
month. They gave dispensations for marriage* heard ap].wals, exercised 
jurisdiction overall the clergy including the bishops and the metropolitans 
and examined and confirmed the elections of the primates. The primates 
confirmed the archbishops in office, consecrated them, and heard appeals 
from their courts. In case of death or other impediment* their powers 
were exercbed by their suffragans and the provincial council. In the 
religious Ordens the central authority was in the hands of the general 
chapters; a permanent committee* composed of four members and haying 
jtaseat at Paris heard cases from exempt monasteries. Minute regulations 
were laid down about benefices; especially they aimed at proven ting the 
secular authorities from exercising pressure over elections by the chapters, 
lhe disputes to which the collation to smaller benefices gave rise were 
dealt with by a committee of five members who, in the event of absolute 
disagreement between collators and privileged clergy {U. royal and uni¬ 
versity nominees), themselves appointed to the benefices, though only 
alternately with the ordinary collators. Papa! taxation wag entirely 
suppressed. 

As we iiave seen* the violent attacks made by Henry of l.ajige]|j*tcm in 
the Squafores curhe romanoe and Dietrich of Niein in the Speculum 
aureujn de ihulu henefidorum had passed in time from the realm of theory 
to that of practice. Their revolutionary phrases reappeared on the lip 
of the various orator* who prepared with skill and virulence the charges 
against the Papacy in the Paris councils-Pierre Leitty, Gillen Deschamps, 
Jean Jouvend* Jean Petit* Gerscm, Pierre d’Ailly, Jeim Cortecuisse, 
Moreover, from l+08 onwards, national Churches with their own liberties 
and customs were being formed outside France also, in the various 
kingdoms that adopted neutrality both towards Benedict XIII and 
Gregory XII. These Churches, however* hod no vitality apart from what 
they obtained from the royal power. In spite of their desire for inde¬ 
pendence, Lhey were obedient to the rulers. 'Phey were essentially State 
Churches, and in a few years they were to acquire so much power that 
Martin \ liad to negotiate and make concordats with them. The con¬ 
stitution of the Unman Church was thus profoundly modified. The Holy 
See could no longer communicate directly with the episcopate; it must 
henceforward beat against the royal will which barred its way. The ideals 
of the Middle Ages faded away in the troubles that resulted from the 
Great Schism. Even the power of the Pope wr* to be limited in a 
dangerous fashion. 

Faced with the evils that 


grew^ out of the schism of the West* 
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con trove rsJnlLs t * ri tars and speakers of the late four teen th and early fifteenth 
ceoLuries transferred to the days of uncontented Popes the grievances which 
could justly be formulated against tile Popes of the Lhree obediences. In 
domineering tones they demanded the reform of the Church in head and 
members; some of them alined at more radical measures. One verse- 
writer, a member undoubtedly of the University of ]laris, compares the 
Church abandoned to schism tn a woman with two husbands, and made 
a Greek address it, or, to be more precise, counsel it, thus: 

L'Hglm hn pour etpotti Jhriu, ercy Die* et kme 1 . 

John Wyclif went so far os to refer to the Papacy hi the following terms: 
“To get rid of such a demon would not harm the Church, but would be 
useful to it; in working for his destruction, the Church would be working 
solicitously for the cause of God," 11 However, though these daring pro¬ 
positions found some echo among coiltemporaries, most people were not so 
extreme as this. They con lined themselves to proclaiming the need for 
reform* and the superiority of the Council over the Pope, as the only 
practical way of bringing the schism to an end; and their theories were to 
triumph, at long last, at Pisa and Constance. The prestige of the Papacy 
was, therefore, profoundly affected; its ubsolute power seemed to have 
l**m taken from it, or at least to have been considerably limited in scope. 

Grave as was the crisis through which the Church' had passed, it is 
advisable to avoid exaggeration about it. Historians who base their views 
on the violent charges made in the controversial literature of the time, 
above all in the celebrated work of Nicholas of Cl&m&nges, the fJe corrvpto 
Ecrtesitu J/tdu, have depicted the moral condition of religious society in 
the fourteenth century in the blackest coloure, Going back to the period 
before the Great Schism, they have drawn plentifully from the writings 
of Dante, I ctrurch, the chroniclers, and even of convinced drain pious of 
papal omnipotence, such as Alvaro Pekyo, St Catherine of Siena, and 
St Bridget of Sweden. 1 heir enquiries all end in the same conclusions. 
But the documents published out of the Vatican Archives have caused 
other historians to revise the charges by which the memory of the Popes 
of Avignon has been assailed, at least to a certain extent. While con¬ 
demning wlrat was deserving of condemnation, these recent writers have 
clearly distinguished Clement VII and Benedict XIII from their prede¬ 
cessors. Though in every pontificate there were abuses, it is necessary to 
take note of the sum of Christian endeavour, and of the manifestations of 
popular piety. The evils of the time drove the faithful to the exercise of 
severe penances. 

There were saints in all ranks of society and in every country. Raymond 
Lull (l£t!6-13L£) and Pierre Thomas (1305—06) died as martyrs for the 

1 N. Valois, La From* a k Urand Sthkne dTOeeitktU, VoL j, p. m. Pins, lBSSi. 

1 IM diicturltmt peparum in JoAn WieHf* pakmieai axirk, iu Latin, ed, Rudulf 
Hnrldflus.i*p T VaL n, p. SJ3, London, jtttt'j, 
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faith* the one At Bougie, tlie other at Famagusta. Bertrand of Saint- 
Genies* Fatriarvh of Aquildc^fdl a victim in 1350 to his zeal for recovering 
the property and privileges of which Ira Church had bemx unjustly deprived 
bv predatory vassals. The Blessed Venturing da Bergamo (1304-46) 
excited the crowds bv his ringing eloquence, and at his voice they forgot 
their feuds, practised charity, gave themselves up to exercise* of penance. 
On 1 February 1333 he left Bergamo* and drew after him to Home a mass 
of pilgrims who numbered up to 20,000 or 30,000 persons* all nf whom 
devoted themselves ardently to prayer and the strictest asceticism. In 
1343 his enthusiastic sermons excited the populace an Lombardy to take 
the cross, and when they embarked for the Holy Land he followed them p 
to meet his death at Smyrna, The Blessed Giovanni Colombini (1304-67) 
also traversed Italy, not to preach the crusade* but to announce and prepare 
the kingdom of God, u Praised be Jesus Christ w was hi* motto anti device. 
As his Divine Master had set the example of charity, so he continually 
preached peace. His disciples took the name of Gesnati in 1364, and gave 
themselves up to the care of the poor and the sick. The Sienese Giovanni 
Tolomcl* St Bridget of Sweden, St Catherine of Siena, St Colette* the 
Blessed John Discatceattia, Peter Ferdinand Pecha* Gerard Groote of 
Deventer* James of Bourbon, the Blessed Pcler of Luxemburg* and others, 
were all famed for terrible austerities. These pious souls were not isolated 
cases. Besides the&esuati, other new religious congregations were founded 
such as the Olive tans, the Hiemnymites the Brethren of the Common 
Life, and the Brigi ttmes, Mvatic Ch ristinni ty „ preaching the ren undation of 
the things of l his world and the abandonment of the soul to Goth had in the 
fourteenth century its mart illustrious representatives—Master Eckebart, 
Margaret Ebner* Johann Tauter, Heinrich Suso* Jan Ruysbroeek, Jean 
Gerson, and above all Thomas a Kempis* the author of that admirable 
treatise of perfection, the Imiiatio CkrixtL Around these diverse persons 
were gathered Jay folk, themselves in love with mysticism and the spirit of 
penance. The fourteenth century counted an indefatigable apostle in 
Vincent Ferrer* who evangelised in turn Aragon* Castile, Languedoc, 
Auveipie, Tottnune, Brittany P Burgundy, the Lyonnais, Dauphine, and 
Flanders, and everywhere won the multitudes by his eloquence. Finally , at 
the summit of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, the Blessed Urban V, with hi* 
gentle mien, illumined the whole Church* 

So there existed iti the Fourteenth century n remark able contrast of 
g<K>d and evil, and* in spite of the deep wounds from which the Church 
wan suffering, she gave proof of an intense vitality* One moat anxious 
quest ion, however; still demanded an answer. Could the Church herself 
heaj her owq wounds? 



CHAPTER XI 

FRANCE: THE LAST CAFETlANS 


Philip ILT* reign L> by no means such ti colourless interlude between 
the two great reign* of Louis IX and Philip IV m it Ims sometimes been 
represented* Its purely military aspects, it is true, are lamentable. One 
great army in 1 on its way to invade Castile, came inarching tamely 
home again without crossing the frontier. Another, in the Amgen 
^crusade’” of I28o, endured many suffering* in a hopeless and iminspiring 
cause, to which the king's own life was sacrificed. These Spanish expe¬ 
ditions, however, were merely the premature outcome of the growing 
importance, confidence, and ambition of the Capetian monarchy * The 
process by which the king's power was exulted and the royal domain ex¬ 
tended is the capital interest of French history in the thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries, aud to that process Philip I IPs reign made a 
real contribution, overt or concealed. The failure of design.- of foreign 
conquest must not he allowed to blind us to the significance of Uiis fact, 
or cause us tu tum from the reign with a shrug, like the contemporary 
poet who sung: 

L*& L-eJui ndi aw sox que dire 
Nw jkt? e»tt a nvn doncire 
Me jj t! Mais ri^n ^ non afaire 
Noslre Sire Li dsaist bisu fa ire. 

Whether Philip himself pursued a consciously formulated policy is 
another question. It is hard to say how he earned that title of Jtulax 
which is traditLomdly hue Contemporary writers praise him as a mighty 
hunter and a good churchman, but blame him for illiteracy and over- 
absorption in secular affairs. Even Guillaume de Nangis, in anxious quest 
of pohte metaphor, could do no better than to call his king “the carbuncle 
sprung from that most precious gem of Christ,' 1 St Louis. At any rate, 
Philip held that fathers memory dear, and accepted the consequences of 
his father > actions. He kept in oltice the household clerks who had learnt 
their business in St Louis' service, men of sagacity and experience, 
wonderfully patient in turning the wheel of routine, if ever expectant 
of reward, Pierre de la Broce, who retained under Philip the post of 
chamberlain to which he had already risen during St Louis' lifetime, was 
an exemplar of the strength and weakness of this class. After eight 
years, court jealousy achieved his undoing, and he was hanged (1278). 
His disappearance cleared the way for his chief enemies, the great fcudid- 
hsLs, notable for courage, pride, limitation of vision, and impulsive response 
to stirring appeals. Head and shoulders above the rest towered the king's 
uncle diaries, Count of Anjou and Provence and King of Sicily, whose 
pressure hud already been felt by Loui* IX and who from 1274 onward* 
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hud ii friend at court in Philip’s second wife, Man' of Brabant* a lady as 
pretty and affectionate as she was consequential and intriguing. The 
Queen-mother, however* Margaret of Provence, hated Charles because in 
right of his marriage with her sister Beatrice he hod acquired the whole 
county of Provence when his father-in-law died, denying any diarc in it 
either to herself or to the third sister, Eleanor* mother of Edward I of 
England. Concerted schemes of the an tb Angevin* on both sides of the 
Channel were constant, but none bore permanent fruit. 

In his general treatment of the great feudal magnates Philip shewed 
a becoming dignity and self-respect. At the very outset, the royal domain 
received a inogniHcent addition in the escheated lands of Philip’s uncle, 
Alphonse, Count of Poitou and Toulouse, whn died on his way home 
from the crusade in 1S71, leaving no heirs. Though Charles of Anjou 
and his cousin, Philippa of Lomagne, both laid claim to a shale in l hi* 
inheritance, it parsed to the Crown undivided* with the exception of the 
Couitat Veiiaissiu, east of the Rhone, which was presented to the Papacy, 
and the district of the Agennis on the middle Garonne* which was in 
I£79* by the Treaty of Amiens, handed over to Edward I, King of 
England and Duke of Aquitaine, At the same time Philip promised to 
begin an enquiry os to English rights in Qtfcercy*and recognised Edward’s 
queen Eleanor as counter of the little northern fief of Ponthieu* which 
she had just inherited from her mother. Philip did well to acquiesce in 
this w'ay in new conditions* and to fulfil promises, contingent on the 
death of Alphonse* which had been made as long lx-foi e as the Treaty of 
Paris of ISioSj, for a quarrel with his neighbour the English duke would 
have made the absorption of his new southern dominions very difficult* 
As it was* he was able to carry out the mfoamentum comitaiu* 7'ohwt r on the 
whole with surprising ease, though he could not entirely avoid complies 
lions inevitable for the northern lord of southern fiefs, watched across the 
frontier by Castile, Aragon, and Navarre, Roger Bernard III, Count of 
Faix* and Gerald V* Count of Arnmgnae, shewed in a local quarrel sueli 
insolent indifference to the symbols of royal power used in protection of 
their enemy, that Philip was compelled to a military demonstration, 
followed by the imprisonment of the Count of Foix for a year. Mean¬ 
while James 1, King of Aragon* put for wan] claims which took veins to 
settle concerning hi* rights over parts of the county. 

Another substantial addition to the lands of the Crown was quite 
unexpected, Henry I, King of Navarre and Count of Champagne, died 
in 1374s leaving m his heiress Jeanne, a three-year-old child* already 
Ijetrothed to whichever soil of Edward I of England should survive to 
inaiTSJigeable age. However, the widow, Blanche of Artois, whose brother 
Robert was one of Philipp greatest subjects, took refuge at the court of 
Fiance, and soon Philip secured the betrothal of Jeanne to his own second 
son, his namesake and future successor. French armies took [M*se*&hn of 
Navarre, and French official* proceeded to introduce innovation* bitterly 
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resented by its inhabitants* The county of Champagne, however, was 
administered till Jeanne's marriage in 1281 by an English in an whom her 
mother uow took as her second husband, Edmund:, Earl of luincuster, 
brother of Ed ward L 

Other acquisitions, individually small but cumulatively important, were 
gained by purchase or exchange Moreover, the local representatives 
of the Crown, Ikiiilh and xcfrfch&uX) everywhere pressed forward royal 
influence and rights, sometime* even more vigorously than the Grown 
itself thought prudent Before the reign ended, the seneschal of Beaucairo 
had coerced the Bishop of Viviers into recognising the royal rights over 
his subjects; the haUli of Macon had by constant Interference with the 
suzerainty of the Archbishop of Lyons paved the way for the official 
onion of Lyons with France under Philip IV; and Janies II of Majorca 
hail been forced to admit the authority of the Grown in Montpellier. In 
several quarters the Crown had acted as mediator: in the quarrels between 
Guy of Dampicrre, Count of Flanders, and the great flemish towns; In 
the “war of the three Roberts/ when 1 Philipp brothersn-law, Robert FI, 
Duke of Burgundy, was beset by rival claimants In the persons of his 
nephews Robert, Count of Nevers, and Rotart, Count of Clermont; and 
in disputes in the county of Brittany. In all sorts of ways the feudalists 
were being taught that, while on the one hand the way of the trans¬ 
gressor was hard, on the other there were advantages in securing the 
friendship and support of the Crown. In some respects they found Philip 
more congenial than his saintly father, for he tolerated the judicial 
combat, enjoyed tournaments in spite of their political undesirability, 
and was, in fact, a human and conventional person of like parts and 
passions with themselves. Had he lived longer, indeed, he might have 
done something to ease the difficulties due to the double position of the 
king as feudalist and sovereign* 

In ecclesiastical policy Philip Ill s reign was not marked bv any crisis 
or the settlement of any outstanding problem. The king met his personal 
religious obligations with decency and even zeal; secured preferment for 
his proteges when possible; tried to keep some hold through his officials 
on the hosts of clerks in minor orders whose unruliriess so often en¬ 
dangered public peace; avoided as far as he could taking sides in the quarrel 
between the Mendicant Orders and the secular clergy , in the Uni vend! v 
of Paris and elsewhere; and was on Lhe whole, no more and no lesa 
criticised in clerical circles than was usual. The papal throne was vacant 
when be became king, but in 1271 was filled by that admirable and 
energetic Pope, Gregory X, who aimed at orderliness, reconciliation, and 
the sinking of political quarrels in mmon effort* towards spiritual ends. 
Though Gregory turned a deaf ear to suggestions that Philip III should 
be chosen as Emperor, bis relations with the King of France w ere kindly 
throughout hk pontificate (127U7G). There followed in rapid sue- 
cession four Popes of whom nothing need here be said, until in 1281 
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Charles of Anjou’s persona] friend, Cardinal Siioon of Brie T ascended the 
papal throne as Martin IV. 

Now at last Charles had the leverage for which he had been waiting 
so long. The character and career of the great Angevin, hh masterful 
personality* his successes, and the fantastic dreams with which his suc¬ 
cesses inspired him* have been described elsewhere 1 . The wine long mixed 
seemed ready at last for pouring, when suddenly* in 1282* the cup was 
dashed from his lips. For his Sicilian subjects threw off his rule in the 
“Sicilian Vespers,™ and the rest of his life was spent in vain efforts to 
retrieve Ills shattered fortunes. Martin IV did all he could to help. 
When the Sicilians offered their throne to Peter 111, King of Aragon, 
husband of Constance the heiress of the Huhenslaufen* the Pope not 
only excommunicated him fur accepting, but also declared that he had 
forfeited the throne of Aragon, Now came the critical moment for France, 
for the Pope offered the vacated throne to Philip for one of his suns. 

From some points of view the offer was tempting. Navarre, the western 
of the two Spanish kingdoms which marched with French soil* was already 
secured for Philip's eldest surviving son; it ivould f>e well if Aragon, its 
eastern neighbour, could be tn a similar position. And Philip had some 
slinging memories with regard to Spain* which he would l>e glad to salve 
if possible. In 1275, on the death of Philip's brother-in-law* Ferdinand 
de In Cerda* heir to the throne of Castile, King Alfonso X had entirely 
ignored the* right of the dead man’s two little sons to step into their 
father's place* and had proclaimed as his heir their uncle Sanchm The 
widow* Blanche of France, left* an Guillaume de Nangii* says* “destitute 
uf almost all human comfort* in desolation with her children amid the 
rude maimers of the Spaniard* and their horrible appearance/' had 
appealed tu Philip for help* and he hod not only sent protesting em¬ 
bassies but had iset off with a huge army of invasion* However* the army 
had gut no farther than Sauveterre* near Pan, and most of it* members Imd 
never had a chance of fighting, though some* it is true, went cm to punish 
a revolt in Navarre, and did dreadful work there, The whole busmen 
was ineffective* mid m by 1283 Alfonso was engaged in a fierce struggle 
with his former protege Sandio, Philip need nut fear interference from 
Castile if he chose to blot out its humiliation by new ventures in Aragon. 
If to thews considerations we add the feudal love of w ar for Its own sake* 
and further the fact that the Aragonese expedition was to involve all 
the spiritual and temporal privileges of a crusade, it is not surprising 
that the Pope's offer was accepted* after discussion in two assemblies of 
magnates, one at Bourgcs in November 1283, the other at Paris in 
February 1284. Enthusiasm ignored tlie difficulty of w ar in an unknown 
region, the strength of local feeling in Aragon* and the misery of acting 
us cafs paw in another man’s quarrel There may well have been moments 
later, however, w hen this last thought came home with bitterness; for 
1 &uprv } VoL VIj Chap. v | + 
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Charles of Anjou died in January 1285, and Martin IV in the following 
March* so that Philip was left alone to face the enmiequenoes of other 
people’s actions. 

The story of the ill-starred crusade is short. Philip set out in March 
1285, accompanied by his two sons and by the papal legate. His army 
was huge but cumbrous* Hen’ but undisciplined, ami as it advanced from 
Narbomie ncrOSB Roussillon horrible atrocities occurred* especially at Elna 
(Sto May), Aragon was entered in June, after a painful crossing of the 
Pyrenees, and on 27 June Philip settled down to a ten weeks" siege of 
Gerona* What with shortage of supplies, which had to be brought at 
irregular intervals from the supporting fleet off Rosas, until this was 
defeated in August at the battle of the Mas Ilormigas; what with disease* 
due to the heat* the Hies, and the deadly stenches of warfare; what with 
the disheartening effect of long periods of inactivity* only now and then 
broken by trifling skirmishes; the army which at last, on 7 September, 
marched into ruined Gerona, was hardly victorious in anything but name. 
In any case that victory, such as it was, represented the extreme of 
possible success, and within a week the invaders were in retreat towards 
France, At Ferpignah, on 5 October* Philip III died, while his rival, 
Peter of Aragon* lived scarcely another month. Ihe reign ended, as it 
had begun* in an atmosphere of general mourning. 

With the accession of Philip IV there opened a period full of great 
happenings in French history H How far was this due to Lhe king himself? 
AL I J angIoss n weighty support is given to the view that we shall never 
know. ^Thi* little problem is insoluble.^ A German biographer 1 , on 
the other hand* argues that a careful reconsideration of contemporary 
evidence suggests that Philip had real driving force. As the pupil of 
William of Frenis* and the recipient of many learned works, he had luul 
frequent opportunities of acquiring wisdom, and a] though contemporaries 
were unanimous in ascribing tlve responsibility for Philips actions to 
others, in each ease it is easy to see why they should wish to do so. The 
monks of Saint-Denis did not want to criticise a patron; Viliam* a par Lner 
in the firm of the Pemzri, must not blame u valued client; Dubob thought 
it tactful to speak freely nf past royal mistakes as due to bad advice; 
Nogaret i fared not alienate opinion front his master by revealing lo the 
outside work! that Drang narh Hrrrschqfi by which he knew him to be 
possessed. And (inally, Philip himself on his death-hed assumed responsi¬ 
bility in striking w ords which were recorded by rtn impartial witness in a 
letter written only eight days afterwards. 4 *He said...that in many ways 
he had donE wrong and o if ended God* led by evil counsel* and that he 
himself was the cause of that evil counsel (quod ipsfmet erat aimu m&U 
amsilit sui)™ All this* however, is slender evidence from which to deduce 

1 K- Wenck,. Philipp der Schim* i*m Frankrsfch- .Marburg 11)03, 
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personality, and the self-accusation of a dying man in his remorse is not 
enough to counterbalance the silence of a lifetime. 

The few definite remarks mode by contemporaries about Philip do not 
help m much. The French called him the Fair and the Flemings the 
Fat That indiscreet and hot-headed southerner,, Bernard Saisset* was in 
the midst of the irritations of his own trial when he declared: ""The king 
is like the eaglo owl, the finest of birds, and yet worth nothing at all. 
He is the handsomest man in the world* yet all he can do is to stare at 
people without saying a word/ Yves of Saint-Dem^ on the other hand, 
coining from an abbey closely linked with the destinies of the monarchy* 
found to lie stood by Philips death-bed exactly those qualities that he 
would wish to find in a sou of St Louis* and phrased hi* admiration 
in terms suitable to any pious end. Official documents conceal the 
individual hy their formulae. And even the achievements 0 f the 
reign are no testimony of royal skill, for historical experience proves 
that royal indifference was, in administrative connexions at any rate* 
sometimes more beneficial than royal interference* On the whole we 
must leave Philips personality where we found it, a riddle without an 
answer. 

Next to the king, the greatest position in France belonged to Charles 
of Valois* who had been compensated for losing his promised kingdom of 
Aragon by marriage with Margaret* the daughter of Charles II* King of 
Naples, who brought to him the counties of Anjou and Maine. However* 
Charles had little time to spare for bis brother! affairs, for he married 
three times and had to proride for the futures of fourteen soils and 
daughters; he acquired with his second wife* Catherine Courtenay* who 
was the granddaughter of Baldwin II* claims on the L^tiri Empire of 
the East; and in 1308 he became an unsuccessful candidate for election 
as Emperor in the West Philip's chief instruments—or leaders* if we 
adopt the idea of his personal insignificance—were chosen from among 
those professional nduiiuistrotors whose activities are so characteristic of 
the age* and who had learnt their business in the personal service of the 
king or his family. The researches made of late years into administrative 
history have shewn us how united, to the thirteenth-century mind* were 
public and private. State and domestic* and how experience gained in one 
field was utilised in another* Pierre dote, to whom* as his enemies put 
it in hitter mockery* Philip said, u Thou art Peter* and upon this rock I 
will build my council/ had started his career as head of the pantry in the 
queen's household. Men of tins sort* Guillaume de Nognret, Engueirand 
de Marigny*and others* counted enormously with Philip. Vigorous, im¬ 
pudent* and ingenious* they encouraged him in certain bold departures 
from the policy of his father and grandfather. Foreign policy descried 
the Spanish peninsula for efforts in new fields* and the relations of the 
Crown with Church and Pope put on startling and scandalous colours* 
Three huge upheavals mark the reign—the bitter quarrel with Bonl- 
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face VIII* the establishment of the Avignon Papacy, and the suppression 
of the Order of the Knights Templars, 

It was in 1291 that Cardinal Benedict Gaetani ascended the papal 
throne as Pope Boniface VIIL He was already known, and disliked, iw 
France, In 1263 he had accompanied Cardinal Simon of Brie when he 
came to preach an ant i-Ghi bell ine crusade in the interests of Charles of 
Anjou. So recently as 1290 he had again visited France, this time m 
legate, and although his instructions were to make peace and assuage the 
griefs of the clergy, his bitter tongue put such an edge on the policy of 
Nicholas IV, whom he represented* that he brought not peace but a sword. 
And as Benedict had begun. Boldface was to continue, robbing his real 
qualities of courage and energy of some of their value by a contemptuous 
disregard of other men's prejudices or principles. In Philip IV, however, 
nr in those who dictated Philip's attitude, Boniface soon found a pride 
and an impatience to match his own. Even in the days of Nicholas IV, who 
had done has best to veil in elaborate courtesy any difference of opinion 
between himself and Philip, there had been signs of French resentment, 
t( It is delighiful for us,’" wrote Philip sarcastically in 1289, u to find that 
when we are in question* he [the Pope] shew* far more alacrity in Attending 
to our correction, on bare suspicion, than to that of other kings," Under 
Boniface VIII this soreness was nibbed into an open wound. 

The first friction occurred In 1296, Philip had in 1295 made his final 
peace with Aragon, but twelve months before had become embroiled with 
Edward I of England, who in turn set up alliances with Philip's trouble¬ 
some northern vassal. Guv of Dampierre, Count of Flanders, Both the 
English and French Kings demanded for their war expenses clerical 
.subsidies, Philip having fresh in his memory that"crusading" tenth which 
by papal permission had financed the campaign against Aragon. Fro to 
both countries p however* clerical protests reached Rome, and in February 
1296 Boniface asserted himself by the issue of the bull Cterku takm* 
Though this bull wan mldressed in a general way to all secular rulers, the 
drcumKUnces made it dear that it was aimed especially at England and 
France, and though the doctrine it contained was not novel, both monarch* 
felt resentful at its being emphasised at this particular moment The bull 
tagun by a provocati ve quotation from G rati all's Derretum —Antiquity 
reports that laymen are exceedingly troublesome to clerks, 1 * and went on 
to insist that before kings exacted or clergy paid any collector nr taUuw 
papal authorisation must always be sought, cm pain of excommimication. 

Philip shewed extreme irritation at this, and the French clergy trembled 
lest his wrath should recoil on them in worse than words. The bull was 
discussed in an assembly of prelates, envoys were sent to Rome, and in 
August Philip forbade the exportation of gold or silver from France, 
This may have been a mere war-time precaution, but Boniface took it as 
a personal affront, and commented on it indignantly in September in the 
hidl Inrffhibilk arnor f by which he disclaimed any intention of preventing 
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the dcrgy from contributing when required for the defence of the realm f 
but still insisted that they must never do so without papal permission r 
After an interval of spluttering wrath and wind? threats at both the 
French and the Roman courts* Boniface came to terms in a scries of 
graduated withdrawals. In Februair l%&7 he authorised the ting to accept 
voluntary contributions from ecclesiastics, in pressing necessity* without 
consulting the Pope. In July lie committed to the king the decision as 
to whether in any given case the necessity was pressing or not, and on the 
last day of the same month* by the bull Etsi de statu t he formally 
renounced the claims made in Ckrfck lait&s, During August Boniface 
mode several friendly gestures* including the canonisation of Louis IX. 
This outward good will was maintained for another four years and more* 
but as both Boniface and Philip matured their policy it became certain 
that a new clash of pretensions would occur* especially as the celebration 
of the papal Jubilee in 1300 surrounded the Pope with compliments and 
deference which left him less than ever disposed to endure criticism* 

The second quarrel, in which the questions at issue were wider* the 
conflict longer, the defeat of the Pope more complete* and the historical 
results more lasting* began at the end of 1S0L Philip had asked the 
Pope, in a tone rather of command than of request, to degrade from his 
orders Bernard Sakset* Bishop of Pamiens, who wft-s accused of trying to 
rouse Languedoc against French rule, speaking treasonably of the king* 
his councillor** and hb policy* preaching heretical doctrines* and blas¬ 
pheming Against God and the Pope, These charges* first made in the early 
summer uf 1301 after a local enquiry, had been confirmed ami extended 
in October, when Bernard was arraigned before the king and the magnates 
in Assembly at Scull*. The bishop was then placed in the custody of the 
Archbishop of Narbonne* and was regarded by the Crown as a culprit 
whose guilt was proven, but whose punishment would be deferred, out of 
respect for the Church* until he had been deprived formally of hb clerical 
status. ^The king is only waiting for this before making to God the 
agreeable sacrifice of a traitor whose reformation is an longer possible." 

Now it is unlikely that in the first attack on Saisset Philip had in mind 
ecclesiastical considerations. He was, for political reasons, curbing nu 
unruly subject in a part of his dominions where local independence and 
loose attachment mode unruliness particularly dangerous. Yet Saiswt wjw 
a hishop, and Philip shewed cither an incredible naivete or a deliberate 
blindness when he assumed that the Pope would ruin an ecclesiastic upon 
secular judgment aloue, even after Philip had fed his indignation with 
tales of Bernard's spiritual shortcomings and impertinences in speaking 
of the Pope himself. To any Pope such a course would have been a 
sacrifice of dignity; to Boniface, especially with pride newly in Hated by 
the Jubilee, it was unthinkable. Besides, Bernard was his protege occu¬ 
pant of a new bishopric carved out for his benefit from the see of 
Toulouse. Jt is not surprising that Boniface refused Philip's request. 
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Letters of 5 December 1301 ordered the king to release Bernards 
temporalities and set him free to go to be j udged at Rome, and though on 
13 -January 130® this order was countermanded, Boniface still insisted 
that the bishop most be tried in the court of his superior the Arch¬ 
bishop of Narbonne. 

This check to Philip s wishes might in itself have been enough to cause 
a quarrel* which became certain when Boniface surrounded the immediate 
decision with a pomp and circumstance that almost concealed it from 
sight* reasserting papal claims in terms intolerably harsh and pretentious 
By the bull Salmtigr mundi he revoked the concessions made in 1297, 
and once again forbade French prelates to make giants to the Crown 
without papal permission. In the bull AttscvHa fr& he took the tone of 
a pedagogue to an unruly pupil, rebuking Flu lip for seizure of eccle¬ 
siastical goods, debasement of the coinage, and other offences, and 
announcing that in November 130® representatives of the Gallium Church 
would be required to conic to Home to a synod at which Philip himself 
might be present if lie chose, hut which in any case would proceed to 
take measures for the reform of his realm. Letters of summons addressed 
to the French prelates* chapters* and masters of theology, plainly named 
“the correction of the king’" as among the business to he dealt with. 
What was Philip to do? 

For nearly eighteen months it seemed as if victoiy F was this time to go 
to Boniface. For one thing* Philip seemed so absorbed in the wider 
conflict that he ceased to trouble about Snlssct, who remained m obscurity 
for some years, but in the end was restored to his see. Hie hull Auxndta 
pit whs burnt* by accident or design, and trouble was taken to circulate 
an inaccurate and mocking summary of its contents, possibly with a 
pretended reply in which Philip offered to “Boniface who calls himself 
Pope little or no greeting." For the first time in his reign* Philip sum¬ 
moned cl erg}-* nobles, and townsfolk of his realm to meet together at 
Paris in April, and there “begged most earnestly, as a lord commanding 
and as a friend asking and urging with entreaties/' for their support. 
He was so far successful that each order did address a letter to [tome, 
rejecting any idea that the realm which the French kings held “from 
God alone*" 1 could possiblv be in temporal subjection to the Pope. So 
scant was the civility of the laymen's letters that the cardinals solemnly 
pretested. “It was indecent, +T not to name the Most Holy Father in 
your letters as supreme pontiff*...Laying aside all filial and customary 
deference, you referred to him by some roundabout phrase of newly- 
invented words." And yet, when the threatened synod actually met* thirty- 
nine abbots and bishops from France were present in person* while others 
were represented by proxies. This was encouraging for Boniface, and so 
was the news that in July the Flemings bod inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the French. He accordingly published the bull Urnim Sanctum, 
“ the most absolute proclamation of theocratic doctrine ever formulated 
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in the Middle Ages.* Reiterating well-worn metaphors such ns that of 
the two swords, firmly emphasising the inferiority of the temporal to the 
spiritual, the hull closed with a striking pronouncement. “Further we 
declare, say, define, and pronounce that it is a necessity of salvation for 
every human creature to be subject to the Roman pontiff'’ 

There was not a word in this hull, however, directly naming France; 
nor dad the synod, for all the talk beforehand, proceed to the chastise¬ 
ment of Philip, However, after the meeting, Cardinal Jean Lemuine 
was sent as legate with a sort of ultimatum. He was to ascertain Philipp 
views un various points—the withdrawal of hindrances, direct or in¬ 
direct, to French prelates wishing to visit Home, especially those who 
had attended the council just ended; recognition of the Pope's rights in 
the co lint ton of benefices, the dispatch of legates whenever and wherever 
he chose, and the disposal of ecclesiastical revenues; and roval respect 
for Church property and for the goods of bishoprics during vacancies* 
Philip, much -shaken by his ill luck in Flanders and by the lu^-s of Pierre 
Flote, replied with surprising patience, Boniface, misjudging his man and 
the moment, then tried him too far. In April 1503 he rejected Philips 
answers, and hade the legate threaten him with excommunication uji1c*.h 
he would make entire submission. That was the end of the upward trend 
of the Pope's fortunes. Philip pulled himself together, anti lent a willing 
ear to Flotes bold successor* Guillaume de Nugnret, who since February 
had been increasingly in his confidence. By the end of the year Lhe tables 
had been completely turned. 

Nogwut’a advice, in a nutshell, was to forsake the defensive for the 
offensive. Layman anil lawyer though he was, many a polemical sermon- 
writer might have envied "the skill with which he turned Scripture to 
his own uses in the “requisition* which lie kid before the king and 
magnates in March 1303. Was it not St Peter himself, he said, who wrote, 
“There were false prophets also among the people, even as there shall be 
false teachers among you n ? The present occupant of St Peters throne 
was the embodiment of that fulfil led prophecy, and guilty of enormous 
crimes. The King of France must Hash the light of his draw n sword before 
the lope’s eyes, like the angel before Balaam, In other words, he must 
secure the summon* of a General Council to judge and condemn Boldface, 
and in the meanwhile make the Pope a prisoner and set up, with the 
help of the cardinals, a vicar to rule the Church until a new Pope could 1>e 
elected. This was all pleasant hearing for the antbpapallsts, |>ut although 
Philip had already given Nogaret and three colleagues vaguely-worded 
credential* to go “to certain places upon certain business/ 1 he does not 
seem to have decided to proceed from words to deeds till he found that 
Boniface had rejected his over tuna to Cardinal Lemoine, while that 
rejection itself shews that Boniface was as yet unaware of the seriousness 
of the danger. It was not till April 1305, then, that there opened the 
final conflict which was to reach its climax in September. 
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Both sides were henceforth uncompromising. Boniface, giving solemn 
audience on 30 April to the proctors of his former enemy, the King of 
the Romans, Albert of Austria, with a view to his “edification and con¬ 
firmation/ 1 said! many things which were meant to reach a wider circle 
fchun those who listened to him in the Laterm. God made literally* he 
said* both sun and moon, but also the metaphorical sun of the eccle¬ 
siastical power and the metaphorical moon of the secular power. “ And 
as the moon has no light save that which it received from the sun* so too 
no earthly power hits anything save that which it received from the 
ecclesiastical power...Some princes ate making their confederations* but 
we my boldly that if all the princes of the earth were leagued against ns 
and against the Church* so long m wo had the truth and were standing 

by truth, we value them not a straw_Let the king know therefore that 

if he defends himself well and recovers his rights ami the rights of his 
realm and Empire, we say Ijoldlv that we will defend his rights even 
more than] our own, and this against the King of France or anybody 

dLse._We with him and he with us will put the pride of the French 

to confusion.’" In September, Boniface issued the hull Super Petri jmlw, 
reciting the history of the quarrel* exhorting Philip to reopen lance, 
releasing hi^ subjects from allegiance to him* and declaring null any 
alliance he might make, but not actually pronouncing him deposed* 
Meanwhile, in June 1303, before an assembly of magnates in the 
Louvre* accusations of the most precise, varied* and startling kind were 
set forth, and even the bishops and abbots present agreed that a General 
Council ought to meet* “thinking it useful and very necessary that the 
innocence of Boniface should shine forth clearly*"’ but refusing to com¬ 
mit themselves to any party. Royal commissioners were then sent round 
the country to relate what hod happened and canvass general support. 
If some stalwarts, such as the Dominicans of Montpellier, would have 
nothing to do with the project, and were accordingly ordered out of the 
country, a certain number of new adhesions were secured* Meanwhile 
letters were addressed to the cardirut]s, the Italian republics, Castile, 
Portugal, and Navarre* Noganet himself had gode to Italy to supervise 
the arrest of the Pope* and from headquarters at Stnggia* near Siena* 
organised an aimed band inspired by personal hatred of the Gaetani* 
greed of money* or general rowdiness* quite as much as by loftier motives. 
This force, led by Nog&reL, Sciarra Colonna* and Rina Ido da Suplno, 
burst into Anagni on 7 September 1303, and after sack* fire* and violence* 
secured the person of the Pope himself This was the supreme moment. 
The French* indeed, failed to carry Boniface away* for many of their 
loudest advocates fell silent ivhen they actually saw, as Dante mhl y “Christ 
made captive in the person of his Vicar." A revulsion of feeling drove 
the invaders out of the town, while a band of Roman knights led Boniface 
back io Rome. Yet the audacity of the attack had been in itself im¬ 
pressive* and became more so when a month later Boniface, by this time 
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a very old man, succumbed to the shock he had undergone, Philip was 
left in possession of the field t and il: would be a bold miui who would dare 
to pick up the sword that had fallen from the hand of the dead Pope, 

The definite results of the conflict remained uncertain for about two 
years longer, Benedict XI, who succeeded Boniface within eleven davs 
of his death, but whose pontificate lasted less than nine months, tried 
to hunt with the hounds by releasing Philip from all sentences pro¬ 
nounced against him by Boniface* yet to protect the hare by demanding 
that Nogrtrct fthouId be pun ished for the scandal at Anagni. Death rel ieved 
him of this awkward task, and after a vacancy of nearly two years, French 
influence secured. In the person of Bertrand de Got, Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, a Pope congenial to Philip in birth, career, and personality* 
Clement V (1305-14), patron of art and learning, arbitrator in many 
European quarrels, begetter of a large 1 addition to the Canon Law, was 
nn papejbhicani ; but he was a French subject, he and his family owed 
much to court favour, and he was temperamentally, or perhaps physically 
(since he was in the throes of nn illness which modern science suspects 
to have been cancer), incapable of resisting Philips coercion. 'This be¬ 
came gradually evident Out of 38 cardinals created in 1305,1810, and 
131£» £5 were French. Clement did not venture to return to Hume, but 
was consecrated at Lyons, and after 1308 set up a court at Avignon, 
which was geographically situated in France, but was on the way to 
Italy, and in the midst of the papal Com tat Venaissin h Politically, it was 
under the control of that younger branch of the Capetian house which 
ruled Naples and Provence. Thus began the w Babylonish Captivity," 
though so little idea bad Clement himself that it was destined to con¬ 
tinue, that he did not even send to Italy for ali his treasures and archives, 
much less set about building himself a palace. Meanwhile he had to 
respect French wishes, and in 1311 at lost gave up the effort to shelter 
his predecessor He congratulated Philip on the sseal which had led him 
to attack Boniface, and ordered the erasure from the papal records of alt 
matter in a contrary .sense. In 1313 he made a further surrender, by 
yielding at last to that demand for the destruction of the great Order 
of the lemple which Philip had been pressing upon him for the last 
sis years. 

However mixed may have been Philip's motives in this attack, there 
were plenty of reputable reasons to put forward. As the crusading move¬ 
ment declined during the thirteenth century, the fortunes of the Military 
Orders hod begun to tremble in the balance, and even St Louis himself 
and his friend Pope Gregory IX had wondered if it might not be a*h 
vantageous to combine them all into a single organisation. Nothing had 
been done, however, by the time that the Holy Land bad to be abandoned 
after the fall of Acre in 1£9L The Templars could no longer ply their 
trade of fighting, and the by-product of their activities, finance, was not, 
like the nursing of the Hospitallers, an argument for continued existence, 
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but on the contrary ft temptation to themselves uud an invitation to 
their cuemies. The Popes now revived the project of fusion, and Clement V 
hi if] self, very early in his pontificate, consulted Jacques de Molay, Grand 
Muster of the Tens pie, as to its advisahil i ty + Unluckily» the Grand Master 
held as a general principle the view tbit, in his own words, “rarely if 
ever does an innovation bring anything but danger." He argued soundly 
enough that competit!on in well-doing had its uses, and that the forcible 
absorption into one Order of men who had taken their vows in another 
was an obvious injustice. Ho shewed less wisdom, however, when he pro¬ 
fessed himself at a loss to know how the two Order* would ever be able to 
do as much almsgiving jointly as they had done separately, or to pro¬ 
vide a safe escort for pilgrims unless the vanguard was composed of one 
Order and the rearguard of the other, as bid been customary' hitherto! 
Use plan of union thus caine to nothing, and the Templars soon found 
that the alternative, in the eyes of their enemies, was their disappeanmee- 
The last chapter of the Templar* 1 existence opened in 1307 and 
dosed in ISIS, though almost to the end it was uncertain what would be 
the final sentence written. Accusation* of heresy and immorality were 
brought forward, and the Pope in August 1307 ordered an enquiry. In 
September Philip, calling to ids assistance Nngoret to be keeper of the 
seals, proceeded to an attack far swifter than anything the Pope had 
contemplated. “ Placed by God on the eminence of royalty for the defence 
of the liberty of the faith,'" as he said, lie ordered the arrest of every 
Templar in fiance, caused an inventory of their property to be made, 
imd examined the prisoners before royal gotnnussionera, who w ere to hand 
on their victims for a second questioning, with torture if required, before 
the representatives of the Inquisitor. Numbers of bewildered Templars 
*ouii made confessions which, by a suspicious coincidence, corresponded 
almost verbally with the accusations set forth in the commissioners' in- 
3tractions. Nor was this surprising, “You shall go on making enquiry 
by general words till you drag the truth out of them and they persevere 
in the truth." Not much imagination is* needed to fill up the gaps in the 
process thus indicated. Trembling old men, who might well have for¬ 
gotten the details of professions made as much ns forty Years before, 
produced particulars of offensive ceremonial of the sort the commis¬ 
sioners expected, offering their evidence with piteous little excuses and 
reservations. The jiged Grand Master was sura he hud been told to 
deny Christ and spit on the crucifix, but spat hut once, unwillingly, and 
that upon the ground Hugues de Pairaud, visitor of the Order, admitted 
that he had given Very questionable instructions to those he was receiving, 
but had Always done so 4 *not from the heart, but only from the mouths 
Occasionally the commissioner could not extort what they wanted, as in 
the case of that knight of thirty years of age whose profession must 
have been quite recent, and who swore that “after he had made many 
promises as to keeping the good statutes and observances of the Order, 
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the mantle was placed on bis neck, and the brother receiving him let 
him kiss him on the mouth, and all the other brothers present also. 
Nothing else was enjoined upon or commanded to him**” Firmness of this 
sort, however, was unusual, and by the end of the year Philip was able to 
confront the Pope with so uatiscating a list of’horrors that Clement 
ordered all Christian rulers to arrest the Templars in their dominions. 
In December the French prisoners were handed over to the custody of 
two papal envoys. 

The tale was not yet told, however. Once out of Philip's grip, many 
of the prisoners took back their confessions, and in January 1308 the 
Pope decided to begin an investigation on his own account, suspending, 
with rebukes, the powers of the French inquisitors. For more than six 
months progress was checked, while Philip took every possible means to 
coerce the Pope into fresh action, Harangues and anonymous writings 
inflamed French opinion not only against the Templars but against 
Clement himself. Thu States-Generai were called together at Tours by 
a summons representing Philip os the avenger of the Crucified against the 
enormities of the Templars, “Laws, arms, beasts, the four elements 
themselves, should rise Hgainsta crime so impious" Thus instructed, the 
deputies {among whom, representing Coutwices, was Pierre Dubois himself, 
advocate* regatiummusarwn in far more than the merely technical sense) 
were of the dutiful opinion that no punishment could be too severe for 
criminals so odious, and Philip was able to go on encouraged to negotiate 
personally with Clement at Poitiers. In public and in private, every 
resource of ingenuity was used. In particular, stress was laid upon that 
unfortunate secrecy which was a feature of the Templars' rule, and which 
was now said to be cover for the evil deeds which love darkness mther 
than light. Finally, in July, Pope and king came to terms. The examina¬ 
tion of individual Templars {except the great dignitaries, who were now 
reserved for judgment by the Holy See itself) was to begin again, under 
the guidance of the bishops, helped by secular and Mendicant colleagues, 
and by inquisitore if required. A further enquiry, into the guilt or 
innocence of the Order as a whole, was entrusted to papal commissioner, 
who were to report to a General Council, summoned to Vienne. The two 
enquiries were to proceed simultaneously, and it need hardly be pointed 
out how easily persons on their trial as individuals in one process cuuld 
bo intimidated as witnesses on the general question under judgment in 
the other. How many more witnesses were there like Aim try de Villieis- 
le-Duc ill 1310? Pale mid terrified, alternately beating ilia breast in 
penitence or stretching out his hands to the altar b passionate assevera¬ 
tion, he swore that all he confessed to the discredit of the Order was 
untrue. But he had seen fifty-four brother being taken in carts on their 
way to be burnt alive, “and because he was afraid that if he himself were* 
to be burnt he would not be able to shew good endurance," he had con¬ 
fessed that the errors imputed to the Order were true. “And he would 
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have confessed that be had slain God Himself* if they had asked him Lliat.* 1 
“All the brethren are so struck with terror," wrote some defenders of the 
Older, “ that there is no reason to he surprised at those who tell lies* but 
rather fit those who stand by the truth* Moreover, many of the rank 
and file of the Templars were* ils their Grand Master acknowledged him¬ 
self to be* “poor and unlettered* 7 " floundered just ns helplessly as he did 
when confronted with swift and subtle arguments* and were fain, like him* 
to fall back upon the thought that “when the soul is separated from the 
body* then it will appear who was good and who was bad* and every one 
will know the truth/* 

The Council of Vienne* often postponed, met at last in October 1311* 
and in April ISIS the Pope watt forced into his last surrender. The bull 
Vox i?i excdity admitted that the evidence produced was insufficient to 
warrant the canonical condemnation of the Order, but as a measure of 
expediency, without sentence* brought it to an end. “Thus perished the 
Order of the Temple* suppressed not condemned, butchered unresisting.'* 
Its belongings were transferred to the Hospitallers, and in 1314 its last 
remaining dignitaries were condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Two 
of them, the aged Grand Master and the Preceptor of Normandy, now 
summoned strength for a final protest* declared the charges false and the 
suppression unjust* and were rewarded by execution. The affair was at 
an end* but not before it had demonstrated for all Europe the impotence 
of tile Papacy in the hands of the Xing of France. 

Nothing in the internal relations of Philip IV w ith the Church in France 
was nearly so striking os these external conflicts with the Apostolic See., 
He continued, like his predecessors* to enjoy and protect royal rights* such 
as the authorisation of elections to bishoprics and abbacies* the custody 
of their ternpomlities during vacancy* the special guardianship, with 
special privileges, of churches or abbeys which placed themselves under 
royal protection, and the right of amorihitcmcnt, or levy of a stun due for 
permission given to the Church to acquire fresh lands. He exchanged 
with the bishops the usual mutual reminders of the limits of ecclesiastical 
and secular jurisdiction, with protests in particular instances* hut he took 
no drastic measures in defence of the secular courts of the kind recom¬ 
mended to him by the ingenious Pierre Du hoi* in his Brtzis Doetrma , 
He had no desire* indeed* to quarrel w ith the bishops, many of whom ow ed 
their position to his influence while others were among his administrative 
officials, so long as they would reward his complaisance by financial and 
other support. On the whole, his relations were much easier with the 
secular clergy than with the regular* who were less identified with French 
interests clb such* His new responsibilities in Languedoc brought vividly 
to his notice the sufferings of the inhabitant* of those part* through the 
Dominican inquisition into heresy. Horrified in 1301 at the stories he 
heard from Bernard Delideux, a brother in the Franciscan convent at 
Carcassonne, confirmed by the reports of two royal envoys freshly returned 
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from a conitnissitm of enquiry,, he secured the removal of the Dominican 
Inquisitor of Toulouse, fined his chief supporter, the Bishop of Albi, and 
issued ao ordinance directing the Dominicans to admit episcopal, and even 
sometimes Franciscan s supervision in their dealings with heresy. So 
indecent, however, was the window-smashing* doting enthusiasm of the 
southerners in their victory, so complete the absence of the peace and 
good will which were expected after righted wrongs, vigorous the action 
of the Dominicans themselves both in France and at Home* that even 
after a personal visit to the south* in 1302, Philip wait disinclined to go 
farther along the path he had entered, DelicteuxV impatience over this 
delay led to an abortive plot with the Aragonese heir to the throne of 
Majorca against the northerners, which alienated Philip’s sympathy com¬ 
pletely* He made no further attempt to help the southerners. 

Before examining Philips relations with other groups of his subjects, 
it will be well to consider his foreign and military ambitions Here Philip 
broke with recent tradition. He gave up all idea of active enterprise 
south of the Pyrenees, while on the other hand he embarked upon aggres¬ 
sions bolder than Philip III had ever attempted, in trying to bring under 
the direct rule of the Crown the two great independent fiefs of Gascony 
and Flanders. Mutual danger made the two ally,, and in neither quarter 
did Philip achieve permanent success. 

For ten years after the death of Philip III the diplomatists weir kept 
busy over the question of the rival claims to Aragon and Sicily. Philip IV, 
himself the son of an Aragonese mother, had no intention of going to 
war T in the interests of his younger brother Charles of Valeria, against hit 
cousin Alfonso of Aragon. A settlement was almost reached in 1291 
when at T&ra^con the rights of Janies of Aritgom King of Sicily, were 
thrown over in an agreement among the other powers concerned, by 
which Charles of Valois renounced his claim to Aragon, Charles of Naples, 
heir of Charles of Anjou* was to have Sicily, and In return Charles of 
Valois was to receive Anjou and Maine w ith the hand of Charles of Naples' 
daughter. Immediately afterward-S, however, Alfonso HIV dezdh without 
sons mode James of Sicily King of Aragon also, and hot in his own defence. 
Finally, in 1295, by the Peace of Anagiii, he agreed to give up Sicily. 
The last trace of the crusade was effaced seventeen years later, when the 
Spaniards recovered the Vnj d'Aran, *>ecupietl by the French during the 
campaign of 1285, Philip forbore officially to take advantage of the fact 
that the Sicilians declined the settlement of 1295 and cha^e James of 
AragonV younger brother, Frederick, m their king. In 1301, indeed* 
(harles of \ alois, who regiirded Italy ns a half-way house to his designs 
on the Eastern Empire, was allowed to take an expedition to the help of 
Boniface VIII and the Quells, but Charles was unsuccessful and Philip 
tepid, and the troops were recalled to France in 1002, Philip was equally 
apathetic about the cause of Blanche of France and the Infantes de la 
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Cerda with regard to Castile, Though he offered a refuge to such Casti¬ 
lians as chose to flee to France* he avoided any quarrel with the sup planter 
Sancho IV- That was hare prudence. If there was to be war in the south 
over the English possessions* an essentia] preliminary was to secure the 
good will of the adjacent Spanish kingdoms. 

War between France and England* indeed, was becoming increasingly 
probable, atid the partisanship which would seek to draw in the one side 
or ascribe to the other the find motion towards it is really debating an 
unimportant question. In Philip I Vs own lifetime, an anonymous French 
chronicler declared that Edward's behaviour was that of one“ who for long 
enough had been making ready to fight the king,’* while on the English 
side Edward was represented as peace-loving, law-abiding, and forced to 
defiance in the end by French treachery. The truth w*s that neither king 
could fail to have felt the irritations created by the treaty made at Paris 
in 1259* tf The essential article of that treaty/' says M r Bcmont, u is that 
by which the Xing of England* Duke of Guimne, declared that he became 
the liege man of the King of France. From the feudal point of view, this 
dependence was in no way humiliating; but it created a legal situation 
difficult for u, king to endure," Either side might at any moment find 
pretext for quarrel, andj as it happened, Philip was ready to strike first. 
Bickerings between French and English seamen reaching unusual heights 
of violence caused him to call hi* vassal Edward to account lie fora the 
Porlementof Paris in 1294. Edward, though he did not respond in person, 
sent his brother Edmund in his place* and it was amicably agreed that 
the chief strongholds in Gascony should be put as a matter of form into 
French hands for forty days while enquiry was made into disputed questions* 
Such an arrangement was by no mean* uncommon, and Edmund shewed 
no uniLsun! stupidity in accepting it. Its sequel also was not unparalleled- 
The castle* were not returned when the stipulated period had elapsed. 
All Edward cm ltd do was to make public protect, renounce his homage, 
and prepare to fight for the recovery of his duchy. 

The war which thus Isegan in 1294 did not come to a final and legal 
end till the Peace of Paris of P406, but all the campaigning w as done in 
the first four years. Edward, detained by trouble in England, was not 
once able to go in person to lead his forces in Gascony * and those who 
represented him were defeated year after year by the French armies, led 
in 1294 by Raoul do Nesle, Constable of France, in 1295 by Charles of 
Valois* and in 1296 by Robert of Artois. Edward was pinning his main 
liopes on a counter-offensive, to be undertaken with a scries of allies made 
by expensive diplomacy all along the northern and eastern borders of 
France- Guy of Damp] erne, Count of Flanders, was the weightiest of these, 
and it was to join him that Edward at last in 1297 crossed the Channel 
in person. Little came of their efforts. The Flemish towns were divided 
in their sympathies* and when Robert of Artois arrived, fresh from the 
memory of his Gascon successes* he was victorious in a battle at Fume** 
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Lille was taken, Bruges ojjeutd its gates * and Guv and Edward were 
bottled up in Ghent* In October a truce was proclaimed at Vyve-Saint- 
Bavon* while in June 1293, as a move towards peace, marriages were 
arranged between Edward* now a widower* and Philip I Vs sister Margaret, 
and also between Edward, his young heir % and Philips daughter Isabella* 
Five years passed by before in 130S a final peace was made at Paris, but 
the delay was to England's advantage* because French fortunes took a 
turn for the worse in the interim. Consequently peace left both sides 
much as they were, and the balance established was not disturbed while 
Philip IV lived, 

Flanders, meanwhile, could not keep up the struggle without English 
help, and Guy went with two of his sons to submit himself to his overluid, 
only to find hi in self made prisoner. Philip came to make a triumphal 
progress through the confiscated fief* and seemed well received When 
he had gone* however, leaving James of Chat) lion to rule as bis repre¬ 
sentative, French popularity soon waned, and aFter one or two minor 
incidents came the startling Matins of Bruges" on IB May 1302, when 
in the grey of dawn the burghers fell upon Lhe halfwakenctl and un¬ 
suspecting French lodged w ithin the town, and massacred all who could 
not pronounee a phrase in Flemish previously agreed on as a shibboleth. 
All west Flanders flamed into emulation, and on 11 July 1302, the blackest 
of days in French annals* a punitive force rich in great names was miserably 
defeated by the rebels at the buttle of Courtrai. A chronicler writing at 
Tuurmii describes how from the church-towers the roads and the paths 
and the fields were seen black with fugiti ves, glad in a day or two to give 
their very armour to anyone who would let them have bread in exchange. 
*The pick of the French/' wrote a Pari* chronicler in amazement and 
disgust) ** were disgractfully defeated by a liaudful of rustics* unarmed as 
compared with themselves." In August Phil ip himself arrived to the rescue* 
but neither then nor next year could make headway, and oven when* hi 
September 1303, a truce was made and Count Guy was released from 
prison in order that he might persuade his subjects into submission* he 
failed to cool the ardour of the ^Flandrenses Fiamingantes.” It wax not 
till a French success in August 1304, at Mons-en-Fevelc, an isolated hill 
between Lille and Douai* had done something to diminish the confidence 
of one side and restore the self-respect of the other* that negotiation 
became hopeful, and a year later, in June 1305, a treaty was concluded 
at Athis-iiur-Qrge. 

The French in seeming came well out of their adventures* for the terms 
they gave were hard* Though* on G uy’g death i n 1305, his son Robert wo* to 
recover the county, he was to pay a large war-indemnity, compensate any 
of his subjects who had suffered through helping the French, And leave 
in Philip's linn-ds for the time being the castellanies of Lille, Dumii* 
Bcthuue* and Courtrai. while 3000 men of Bruges were to go on pilgrimage 
to expiate the Matins* and in five towns the walls were to be pulled down. 
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Much of this remained empty n urds. The 1'lemish towns would not ratify 
the treaty till 1309, and then only with modifications. The indemnity 
was hard to collect Philip blamed Robert, Robert blamed the Italian's 
who had the collection in hand, and the Flemings blamed a count who 
could allow himself to make this financial apology for a war they liad 
gloried in waging. After some threats of fresh confiscation, Robert in 
1312 saved himself by agreeing to the permanent transference to France 
of the castellan its of Lille, Doiuvi, and Bethunc, with their appurtenances. 
In 131+ cumulative friction actually provoked war again fora few months, 
but again the campaigning was indecisive, and in September the previous 
t^rms of peace were confirmed 

The only solid result, then, of all Philip's activities with regard to 
Flanders had been the addition to the royal domain of sonic Walloon 
lands. Frontier readjustments of this sort, however, made by treaty or 
by peaceful penetration, constitute in modem eyes Philip's chief claim to 
success in external policy, and can be traced from north to south, all along 
the imperial frontier. Valenciennes, in Ost re vent, that province of Hninault 
which marched with the Scheldt and Flanders, made good with French 
help its claim to be and “to have been fiuni very ancient times of the 
realm of France," and the Count of Hainault,after resistance, was forced 
to do homage to Philip for Outre vent. In 1300 the town of Toul offered 
itself to France. In 1301 Henry Eli, Count of Bar, whose wife Eleanor 
was a daughter of Edward I of England, and who had been much tangled 
in anti-French alliances, came to terms with Philip IV, promising to do 
homage to the French King for his lands on the left bank of the Meuse. 
A very formidable encroachment oil imperial ground was made when 
Otto IV, Count of Burgundy, agreed that his daughter should marry 
Philip son, the future Philip V,and by the Convention of Vincennes 
fl293) transferred Tranche Comte to France. In the Rhone valley, Lyons, 
after a renewal of old disputes between the French Crown and its arch¬ 
bishop, was detached from the Empire and uniter] to France, while 
French suzerainty was finally established over the fiefs of the Bishop of 
Viviens. The sum total of this long line of encroachment is impressive, 
especially when there is added to it the constant extension of French 
influence in border regions which were not actually annexed. 

Contemporaries, or some of them, aiming at a million, missed the unit, 
and would have bar! Philip embark upon foreign schemes far more show y 
and far less practical. A man like Pierre Dubois, pouring out treatises in 
w hich world- reforms were to be achieved by the means of that King of the 
French “who knows no superior on earth,” may have been regarded ns a 
visionary even by men nf his own age. But still, minds much mare sober 
saw no reason why 1 liiiip should not achieve in the sphere of secular poli¬ 
tics something comparable with his triumph over the Papacy, and Philip 
let himself to some extent be tempted by their suggestion. In December 
1£99 he conferred at Quntrevmix, between Yaucouleuis and Tours, with 
pit. xi + 21^2 
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King Albert I f and contemporary observers believed that matters far 
more momentous were discussed than the marriage alliance between 
Philip s sister and Albot's son which was the public outcome of the inter¬ 
view. Subsequently, Philip’s thoughts turned to securing the imperial 
crown for some member of his family. In the elect ions after the deaths 
of Albert I in 1308 and Henry VII in 1513, he advanced jis successive 
candidates bis brother Charles of Valois and his son Philip of Poitiers, 
In neither case was he successful* and had he secured his end his problems 
would have been increased rather than diminished. France had nothing 
to regret in his failure. 

Three successive wars—against Aragon under PhilipIII,against England 
and Flanders under Philip IV—hod put the French monarchy to huge 
expense, Constant diplomatic activity also! notwithstanding the incessant 
complaints of the medieval envoy that he was not adequately provided 
with funds either for his own in unite nance or for the persuasion of others 
involved lavish outlay, Regular expenses of many other Limb were in¬ 
creasing with the increasing obligations of the Crown* It is clear* therefore, 
that a most complex financial problem confronted Philip IV. His vigorous 
and even violent efforts to cope with it make his reign stand out as critical 
in the financial history of the Capetian kings, and had political, social* 
and economic consequences of the first importance. 

The nucleus of Philip s revenue was* of coarse, that derived from his 
domain and feudal rights; but neither additions to the former nor 
rigorous exaction anti extension of the latter could suffice to meet his 
needs. The novelty of his policy lies in his treatment of his extraordinary 
revenue. He carried taxation to a height hitherto unknown* organised its 
collection, and turned into regular and permanent sources of income some 
contributions which hitherto had 1>een regarded as exceptional and occa¬ 
sional. We have already seen how Philip asserted successfully against 
Boniface V III the right to demand ecclesiastical tenths when he judged 
it necessary; such tcntlis became normal and frequent. On several occa¬ 
sion* the king demanded amuiteji or the first-fruit* of benefice*. Clergy 
and laymen alike were taught to attach precise significance to that 
Hum which with cortsUium made up the feudal duty of vassal to lord, 
A few specimens of the laxe* levied will shew their variety, and their 
intimate connexion with successive political crises. The failure of the 
war with Aragon led to money exactions from those southern towns 
which bad nut responded to Hie call to arms. The Flemish war* brought 
burden upon burden. In 130^ any noble who had forty Hurts revenue, 
or any non-noble with three hundred Hum, might ransom himself from 
personal service by a payment in which the minimum fixed was one- 
fiftieth* but the maximum might be whatever the collectors could extort. 
In 1303 whoever had a hundred Hurts in Sand must pay one-fifth* and 
those with five hundred Hurts in movable* one-twenticth. For the great 
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campaign of 1304* each prelate and noble was required to equip one 
man-at-anos fur every 500 Hurt* of revenue* and to maintain him for 
four months. The renewal of war in 1913 at once brought fresh demands. 
Brides auks de I'cst* there were aids to be given on other occasions* such 
as the marriage of Philip's daughter Isabella in 130$, nr the knighting 
of three of Philip's sons Ilk 1313. Li 1292 fur the first times but there¬ 
after repeatedly, there was levied denarius alias vocatu-s mala toltu, which 
began as a payment shared between vendor and buyer on every com¬ 
mercial transaction and became a tax levied on such essential things as 
wheat wine, and salt* whether sold or owned. 44 King PhiHpr wrote 
John of Saint-Victor, 41 vexed and troubled the jieople of his rcaltn in 
every way with new exactions, such as hundredthii anti fiftieths, .setting a 
yoke of novel servitude upon the neck of a once free people/' And f after 
all* the sum total obtained was insufficient, m> that Philip was obliged 
also to borrow money, from Italian financiers, the towns* and individuals, 
on an enormous scale. 

It was financial need, also, which led Philip into that debasement of 
the coinage which wok the chief crime imputed to him by contemporaries. 
M. Horrelli do Serres has proved* that the chroniclers and time between 
them have made legend rather than history concerning this, and that 
the fluctuations were les* frequent and less extensive than has often 
been supposed. Yet the fact remains that from 1&93 onwards tlie eur- 
reacy was stead sly debased, and that two sudden attempts to return to a 
sounder basis, in 1306 and 1313, were almost equally injurious. Trade 
was dislocated., public feeling incensed. Even Pierre Dubois had to niter 
a lament U I, the writer of these presents, know +f+ that since they began 
the change of the money, I have lost through it at least five hundred 
litres ioumms. And I believe, taking all tilings into consideration, that 
the king has lost and will lose by this far mare than he has gained." 

It is not easy to summarise with brevity the many-sided effects of Philip’s 
financial methods. He was compelled* as we shall sec* to extend or invent 
elaborate administrative machinery for financial purposes. He was led 
into jealousy and suspicion of other financial organisations. The Jews 
were driven out in I30fi, the hurrying on of the attack on the Templars 
in 1397 was due to financial ns well as other motives* and in 1311 Philip 
expelled the Lombards, those Italian experts who had made him Urge 
loans and had acted as his agents in all sorts of business. In each case, 
of course, the Crown seized the property belonging to its victims, and 
assiduously collected outstanding debts due to the disgraced creditors. In 
some directions Philip's policy was modified or liberalised by Ids financial 
needs. Thus, when he wished to collect taxes in the lands of the great 
feudalists,, he had to propitiate them with a share of the receipts or by 
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gmuting them privileges. Moreover, since a lax imposed bv consent was 
easier to collect than one forced in the teeth of public opinion, he was 
driven into consulting both individuals and groups more frequently than 
might otherwise have seemed necessary, Sometimes this consultation was 
local + and royal envoys either negotiated separately with magnates and 
town officials or explained matters to them collectively in an assemblv 
representing a given area. Sometimes, again, it was central, and a tax 
would be blessed bv the approval of such prelates and magnates as the 
king could easily gather about him* Finally, but not until the very Inst 
year of the reign, it occurred to Philip to take the problem of finance, as 
he bad already taken problems of other sorts, to a central assembly of 
the kind which later would have been called a meeting of States General. 

Students of the origins of the States General have been w ont to go to 
Philip I Vs reign in much the same wav that students of the origins of 
Parliament have sought out Edward Fs. And it is true that repented 
experiments in thin direction were made at Philipp instigation. In 
February 1502 the seneschals and haiUis were ordered to cause the towns 
in their area to choose each two or three of their ^ ns ore substantial and 
experienced” men to represent them at on assembly to be held at Paris, 
wheiv the king wished “to treat and deliberate concerning several difficult 
matters..*with the prelates, barons, and other lieges and subjects of his 
realm.’" On 10 April, accordingly, a numerous company assembled in the 
cathedral of Notre Hume, heard Pierre Kioto, in the king's presence, 
denounce Boniface, and then dissolved into its three component parts 
each of which finally addressed a letter to Koine. On this occasion, there^ 
fore, Philip's brunts seemed to have been strengthened just in the wav he 
hod wished. Yet in tile still more embittered dispute w hich followed next 
year, after the i-^ue of Unam Sanctitm^ he did not adopt exactly the same 
plan, but instead had at Paris a solemn assembly of bishops and barons 
with proctors for chapters and towns, and in the summer sent round 
commissioners to address local assemblies. In I30H, however, the Templar 
dispute drew him back to hii earlier practice, and he summoned the 
magnates to Tours together with two men “strong in the fervour of the 
faith" from every hens insignia a term which wy applied in the most 
liberal spirit to market towns and even villages as well as the great cilice 
The elections were made in various ways—sometimes in two degrees, by 
electors chosen by the common consent; sometimes by the whole l>ody of 
burgesses; sometimes by that tamar pars to which medieval custom was 
fond of trusting in many connexions. To t lie chronicler John of Saint-Victor 
the assembly appeared as “a parliament of nobles and non-nobles from 
every village and city of the realm." He put its summons down to the 
fact that “the king w ished to act wisely, and therefore he wished tu have 
the judgment or consent of men of every sort. 7 ’ Those summoned, how¬ 
ever, knew well enough that no alternative was offered to tin questioning* 
premeditated obedience, as is clearly shewn both by the formulae used in 
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the towns' instructions tu their depute and in the procurations given to 
peprbentfttiv&N bv nobla and prelates unable to attend in person. 

The last assembly of this kind was provoked bv the need for financial 
iiippi?rt when war against Hander* was renewed. It met on 1 August 
1314, in the palace of the Cite at Paris, One chronicler gives a detailed 
description of what took place. First, Enguenand de Marigny preached 
on the iniquities of the Flemings; next he appealed, to the representatives 
of the towns to say whether they would not give an aid. The implied 
alternative wm quite unreal! as "the hearers knew well. They had been 
summoned ad obed r *endum t and, one by one, the representative of Paris 
speaking Hrst* they made the required promise. Only in the most artificial 
sense could it be said that the king had asked for popular consent to 
taxation. 

What, then, had Philip done, and how far may his reign ho said to 
mark a step forward in the consultation of the nation by the Crown? 
There was nothing new in having a popular dement present, and it is 
quite possible that even in detail precedents for the method of summons 
existed us far back even a.^ the twelfth century. But Philip had made 
more frequent use of the expedient than any king lie fore him. Three times 
within six years, and that at the most critical moments, with matters at 
is^ne of importance not only for nil France but for all Europe, Philip 
had summoned nobles, prelates, and townsfolk to his support; in 1314 
he had used the same machinery when in terrible financial straits: and 
on other occasions he had made other experiments of which we have less 
full particulars. The fact was that he was being driven* by impulses and 
needs not confined in that age to France or himself, to a policy which 
other kings also adopted—an ostentatious appeal fur general support. 
We need not take the view that he sought a model in England, for we 
know on the one hand that English practice in this respect waa still 
variable, and on the other that for precedents he need only go to his own 
forliears. Yet we must be equally cautious about over-accentuating the 
contrast lie tween institutions on the two sides of the Chjinuek Tile 
French States General and the English Parliament sprang from origins 
very similar, ju.st as the French administrative system suggests at every 
turn analogies with Angevin England. It was not some fatal Haw of 
construction in the French assembly, or some masterpiece of engineering 
in the English, which made the subsequent history of the two so different. 
If Parliament became the tutor of royalty and the States General, except 
on rare occasions* its instrument, tliat was mainly due to reasons which 
came into play later* and especially to the neuteiiess of the English 
opposition in putting to its ow n uses what was primarily a royal invention, 
whereas in France critics hurled themselves blindly into rebellion. 

The term “States General/ 11 used here for convenience, was not us yet 
in being, and historians who occupy themselves in discussion os to which 
of Philip m assemblies were, and which w ere not. States General* are 
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disquieting themselves in vain. One contrast mav lie noted between 
Philip's assemblies and their descendants. The later States General were 
hiiiimioncd only at the rai'est intervals; these, on the contrary, mid their 
successors under Philip V, met surprisingly often. Had that practice been 
continued, their dumb docility might soon have been exchanged for 
critical discussion and gradual acquisition of new powers. Even as it was, 
lhey played their part in political education, for no doubt the tongues 
of the deputies wagged freely enough after they had returned to their 
home*. 

II exceptional macs thus forced Philip to use exceptional means of 
consulting his subjects, he had also* of course, to obtain advice for the 
ordinary and daily purposes of government. He might seek this when he 
liked and from whom he chose, but* by the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, contemporary usage* hesitatingly and without couxistenev,, laid 
begun to refer to two sorts of council to which the king would normally 
turn. Tiie onc\ a large assembly of important persons, meeting at intervals 
when summoned, they called the grant ctmscii or pkin conspU' the other, 
a group of advisers attached to the royal household and moving about 
with the king, so that he always had at hand at any rate some of its 
members, was the tir&it caused or causeil secret. Letters patent of 1310, 
quoted by Boutaric, shew Philip definitely appointing a man to member¬ 
ship of this body* 14 We retain him in our council and our household as 
our councillor and household clerk, wishing to add him to the company 
(ocHuortiuiti:) of our other councillors and household clerks." Such officials 
took a special oath 1 * It is dcar t then, that organisation was on the wav, 
though it was to be a long time still before the fluid stage was to end 
and the cmxeil du rot take final shape. 

Admin is t ration, as the royal authority and responsibilities widened* 
became a matter of increasingly serious concern. By Philipp time, pro¬ 
cesses of administrative improvement which had had a start in the days 
of Philip Augustus and St I™, and which in Philip IIP* time were 
in good working order p had resulted in making the chief administrative 
organs so prominent that the mis lake has often been made of thinking that 
they first cause into being at the command of Philip IV. The fact wo* 
that he dimply continued the double process which explains medieval 
administrative development—the drawing of a distinction lie tween what 
P rivatc wliat public work, and the specialisation of functions 
within what was once a universally responsible curia regis. The idea came 
gradually that to supply the king's domestic needs was a function too 
humble to he performed by the same person who aided the king to 
govern. Great men w ho still held such a title hr that of Butler no longer 
performed any of the duties it would suggest; and even the deputies who 

' Butane printed by mistake ws the egiineiW oath a farm which ww nol their# 
[Philippe ie p, The uciiiil fomiula can be seen in M r Text*** 

refaiifit r j i'htiimre dit p. 127. 
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bad replaced them when first they abandoned these functions were by this 
time themselves no longer busied with domestic tasks* which were left to 
the domestic offices of the household {miniAtcria). Farther* whereas the 
household mast always move from place to place with the king, it had 
bv this time been found convenient to cause certain peraoris who in the 
oid days would also have travelled with him to remain stationary in a 
specified place to deal with indispensable public business. Thus specialisa¬ 
tion of functions began. It nrnst always be remembered, however, that 
such powers were simply delegated from the Crown, and might at any 
moment 1 m? recalled or redistributed, 'the same men did differeiit work 
at different times, and the some work was not always sent to the same 
place to be done. In abort, the complications of Philip's medieval system 
mast nut he unduly simplified by the modern mind, nor must categories 
and water-tight compartments be substituted for the vagueness of termi¬ 
nology which wa.’i inevitable in an age when institutions were slowly 
shaping themselves to meet needs which were also in process of develop¬ 
ment. 

Foremost among early administrative improvements were those con¬ 
nected with the keeping of the king's revenue and the supervision of those 
who had to spend it. Although France whs slower than England in making 
a clear distinction lielweett financial bodies inside and outride the house¬ 
hold) bv Philip IV^s time the line had been drawn, Ihj th a.s to the keeping 
of the royal treasure and the supervision of its spending. The domestic 
treasury was in charge of a staff of household clerks known as the Ch timbre 
atcr fJenierSy while with regard to more public funds the king at first 
relied on the banking and storage facilities of the Templars, The Treas¬ 
urer of the Temple at Paris in consequence bad so much business to do for 
his royal client that he received a payment from the Crown that might 
almost be called a salary. Even before the destruction of the Order, how¬ 
ever, Philip had discarded this plan, and from 1295 onwards set up treasurers 
of his own at the Louvre. Thus began a new oltice which gradually got 
its own staff, its own traditions, ils own methods. As to supervision* 
various experiments were tried. At first* delegates from the court used 
to sit for three short sessions each year to examine the accounts of all 
who were financially responsible to the Crown. It soon became dear, 
however, that the task was much too big to be disposed of in sessions 
lasting only two or three weeks, and a permanent sub-com mission was 
kept Is and at work between whiles* completing what was left unfinished 
at the last meeting and preparing for the next. These officials at first 
worked with the Cham fine mix Denier** but soon became a separate body; 
in an ordinance of 1509 they ore called the Chamhre drs Campfa r» and were 
henceforth so known. They had really superseded the more magnificent 
but less expert group of w hom at first they hail bei-n the servants. Already 
in I!KW they had complained that the grands seigneurs hindered their 
work* and a royal ordinance had hidden the ushers to shut the doors oil 
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morning again hit “prelates, barons, and others of our council who come 
into the chamber to talk and importune you about matters other than 
those with which you are busied/" Even uninterrupted, the department 
found its work sufficiently harassing* and was often behindhand with the 
mass of supervision entrusted to it. When Philip IV rebuilt the palace 
of the Cite, it secured good quarters there, with ample storage room, under 
the same roof with the Parle merit. 

Of parallel importance with all this financial business was the secretcudal 
work of government—drafting, copying, registering, and sealing corre¬ 
spondence and documents of the moat varied kind. These duties were 
performed on the domestic side by yet another body called a Chamber, this 
time without any additional explanatory phrase* and on the national side 
by the Chancery, Again, the power of the Crown in France made the 
line between the two less clear-cut than in England. Hut though there 
was a Chancery, and jus official at its head in charge of the great <eal, 
there was not, at this date, a Chancellor, The .strengthening Capetian 
monarchy, jealous of over-mighty subjects, hod suppressed that title in 
11 Wo, mid though it reappeared under Louis VIII and in the early years 
of Louis IX, it then vanished again for nearly ninety yearn. Documents 
issued from the Chancery of Philip III and Philip IV were subscribed 
u data vacaute caiiccllaria, n while the head of the department ivjis called 
“oifitos sigillP or ^qui defert rigillom/ 1 That change of title was meant 
to reflect a real change of position, emphasising the fact that the holder's 
main duties were administrative, not political, and that he might be a very 
great Hum indeed in his own office without counting very much anywhere 
else. Even so the post was desirable, for it carried a salary, larger or 
smaller according as its holder was or was not being boarded at the royal 
expense, a percentage of the fees, and a share in the common purse of the 
C-haiicery, m well as such privileges as a seat in the court of peers and the 
right of prise when travelling. What a man of strong personality could 
do when holding it, even under these limitations, was plainly seen in the 
case of Pierre Flote and Duillauine de Nogaret. After the death of Philip 
IV, the suppression of the title ended, and m I3lo fitieune de Mornay 
was appointed Chancellor 1 . 

The dome&tie secretariat, or Chamber, was a group gradually special¬ 
ised for this purpose out of the household stn W> Its head, the Chamberlain, 
was in particularly intimate relation with the king, and by ISIS certainly, 
and perhaps earlier, was in charge of the king** personal, w secret" seal. 

There remains for examination the ParJeinent* that delegation from the 
Curia rt'gis which came to act on behalf of the king as the supreme 
judicial tribunal. The steps towards this consummation were slow, and 
Philip IV did much to complete what Louis IX had Ijegun. Normally 

3 The problems with regard to the Chaocwy la thii period have recently hevu 
Illuminated by M- Lueieu Femchefn Ln Ora fide Chancelterie d* Praise tie* origin?* d 
Forij, m2. 
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□net* a year, occasionally twice, and norm ally at Paris* Oceanian ally ebe- 
where, there met for a session lasting three or four months a body mainly 
composed of professional members nominated by the king, but reinforced 
as required Isy other official^ nobler, and prelates* At tlie end of each 
session the date of the nest was announced* mid to each administrative 
area a certain number of days was allotted* By Philip I Vs time three 
chambers are discernible The Chambre dest Pkihfo or Grand* Chamhrc^ 
now and then supplemented by an Auditaire du Drmi J-krit for eases 
coming from the Midi, was Farlenjent in its most solemn aspect* where 
the pleadings took place, and where alone until the days of Charles VI 
sentence could Ije pronounced. The Chamhrc dw RtquHw dealt with 
petitions for the gracious juried idion of the Crown* and the Chumhr*' das 
Knqutt^ with judicial enquiries* The whole organ isal son, w Etli its im¬ 
pressive archives* its orderly procedure, its staff of lawyers* clerks* notaries,, 
and servants, and the spacious halls assigned to it when the palace of the 
Cite was rebuilt* was a magnificent advertisement for royal justice. 

If the central organisation of government had thus by Philip IV's time 
become elaborate, and within itslimitations and difficulties efficient, there 
remained a very hard problem to be faced in the shape of local government. 
The whole of the royal domain was divided into administrative areas which 
were known in the north as batfthgi'* t but in the south as jAnechiiujt&eeJt, 
headed by aji official known as the haiiH or Under whichever 

name, he was a hard-worked and much-abused person. “His competence,^ 
says M. Langlois* “may be defined in one word. It was universal.’* He 
was the channel through which all n>val orders and announcements reached 
his district, and the instrument of their execution. He was responsible to 
the central government for the codec lion and expending of the royal 
revenue. He had but all times lo keep his district in os gt>od order as he 
could, and* when required* to pre^ue it for defence or aggression. Sitting 
in his court as representative of royal justice, he had to deal w a itb feudal 
dispute^ punifih breaches of the peace, and lend as discriminating an ear 
as possible to endless appeal:? against the decision- of hi* subordinate** or 
of the local magnates. And beyond such duties, capable of definition, he 
had others which were undefined and indefinable, involved in his position 
as Hie representative for all purposes of a distant, unseen majesty. As 
subordinates he had promts in the north or imtk$ in the south, whose 
functions were as varied as his own* and who as a rule had bought their 
office for a price and were in consequence bent upon recouping themselves 
Below these again came a crowd of minor officials colled by different titles 
in different parts, and rarely so disinterested or intelligent as was desir¬ 
able. Thus even the bent-iutentioned ftmV/f, by the multiplicity of his 
duties and the shortcomings of those through whom* in part at any rate* 
he must perform them, w r us handicapped severely, w hile the brutal, stupid* 
or greedy hod golden opportunities fur doing mischief The records of the 
time brim over with accounts of the iniquities of such men. They must 
cm it* 
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be read, however, with a lively sense of the difficulties of such posts and 
with a discount for the ingenuity of the injured parties. 

None of the many devices used to keep the local administration up to 
the mark were entirely satisfactory. Sometimes the local men were called 
to the centre to render account and receive instructions. Sometimes they 
were inspected on the spot In Normandy and Champagne assemblies 
known 03 the EekiquuL.r& and the Grands Jours f survivals of the days of 
independence,, were kept alive as royal instruments to hear local accounts 
and examine local causes. At Toulouse, intermittently* the experiment 
was tried of dealing with eases for the whole of Languedoc, except the 
English lands, in a local parlement composed of delegate* from the 
Parlcment of Paris. Commissioners arrived from time to time in the 
local areas to advertise the royal needs or the royal policy. Enquitzurs- 
rtfi/rmatmirs, whose very pome testifies to the admirable intentions of 
their original founder St Louis, were by this time very doubtful blessing*. 
It was said that they set the existing officials by the ears, used their powers 
to extort money or to satisfy private grudges, and so often left things 
worse than they found them. 

What are we to think of the success or failure of Philips internal 
policy, considered a* a whole? Though developed from that of earlier 
kings, it had reached lengths and made impressions far more notable, 
partly because of the cumulative effect of repeated experiments, partly 
became Philipp violences, assertions, arid quarrels hud made him the 
cynosure of all eyes. It is dear that in the last years of his reign public 
opinion was setting against him. When, in August 1314, he went to 
war again with Flanders after a nine years 1 interval, he did indeed get 
lip-service from an assembly summoned to Faria to grant an aid, but in 
the subsequent campaign little enthusiasm was shewn, and still less about 
continuing to pay the tax after peace had been made in September. Qn 
6 October, the twenty-ninth anniversary of Philip's accession, lie shewed 
that he was nervous of giving his subjects a chance to meet in arms by 
issuing another ordinance against tournaments. Finally, in November 
and December, angry feeling culminated in the formation of leagues of 
protest and mutual support, in Burgundy, Champagne, Vermandois, and 
ebewhere. Their instigators were not, for the must part, the greatest of 
til* French feudalists but the smaller men, and the latest historian of the 
movement 1 is sure that they do not represent a feudal reaction. Great 
magnates such as the Count of Valois, the Countess of Artois, and the 
Duke of Burgundy, not only stood aside but were themselves attacked, 
while the towns and the clergy in some parts associated themselves with 
the protest. Philip thought so seriously of the situation that he at once 
yielded what he conceived to be the main point at issue by proclaiming 
the cessation of the Flemish levy on &8 November. Two days later he 

1 A. Aitoah* M LiMMtBwmmt de 1314et tai Charted Promnciahsdemi& r Ftri^ip.12. 
For a different view see Lahu^ur, Mitt* d* Philippe k Long, pp. i-9. 
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died, Had he lived, he would have found that hia concessiou had not 
been effective, Nor did his dying regrets for the more violent of bis act ions 
appease his critics, 

CroUerie ne penitence. 

AmnOUMj nroiBCOp 114 jeusne, 

No te van lira ja une prune, 

wrote the author of the chronicle attributed to Geoffrey of Paris, As to the 
Leaguers, the? continued to excogitate their grievances during the winter, 
and were ready in the spring with a list of demands from the new king, 

Louis X's short reign, which lasted for less than two years (November 
1314— June 1316h has sometimes been represented as a reaction against 
that of his father. That view exaggerates the significance of certain 
changes which now came about, either as natural consequences of Philip 
TV's own actions or to meet the wishes of advisers who saw their oppor¬ 
tunity of seeming things they had long desired. To the first class belong 
the charters of 1615: to the second, the restoration of the office of 
Chancellor and the fall of Enguerrand de Marigny, both largely due to 
Charles of Valois. Louis himself* a very ordinary- young knight, dying 
prematurely tkut putr because he could not resist a cold drink in a cold 
cavern after exercise, was the last man in the world to speculate about 
constitutional problems. His chief guide, his uncle Charles of Valois* had 
no wish to associate with the rebellious or revolutionary. He did, how¬ 
ever, secure the fall of one old enemy in the person of Euguerrand de 
Marigny 1 , w The man who knows all the king's secrets*' had been climb¬ 
ing the ladder of advancement ever since 1395, but it was not till 1313 
that, by royal ordinance, without any change of office or title, he was 
placed in a position of autocracy in financial matters, accountable to no¬ 
body but the king himself There is no evidence that Enguemmd abused 
this trust* A find enquiry was interrupted by the death of Philip IV; a 
second, in January 1315, acquitted him. Vet on 11 March 1615 he was 
arrested* tried on forty-one counts, including intercourse with a familial 
spirit, and on 30 April was hanged- His real crime was that he was too 
inventive, too ambitious, too well rewarded* and his downfall was a per¬ 
sonal matter unconnected with the Lenguera and their protects, 

A contemporary chronicler assures us that Louis X earned his nickname 
of “k Hutin” (the stubborn) u because he always desired with his whole 
heart to go towar against the Flemings.^ As Count Hubert did not obey the 
order to do homage, the court of peers sentenced him to deprivation of 
his fiefs, and a French army wont out in the rain in 1315 to stick in the 
autumn mud in Flanders and return with little accomplished. Experiences 
of that sort were becoming commonplaces of hVaiico-Flemish campaigning. 
On this occasion, however, a special importance attached to it, because 

1 See Borrelli de Serves^ Rccherchc* rur dlwri umw pubfie*? tn, pp. 4D-75. 
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Louis had paved the way by going as far as dignity permit tod toward 
meeting the demands of the Leaguers. The various groups presented in 
the spring the cahierx they hod prepared in the winter, and received in 
answer a whole series of royal charters, beginning, curiously enough, with 
a charter to Normandy, which had taken no share in the original out¬ 
break. But neither the sort of thing for which the Leaguers asked, nor 
the sort of thing that Louis gave, was to remain outstanding in French 
history. Most of them wanted, in a vague way, a return to undefined 
halcyon days of the past—the laws of good King Louis. They wanted 
respect for noble privilege, the right to light and tourney at their will, 
the right to hold their own against the meddlesomeness of rovnl officials, 
and to have the full feudal courtesies respected however much time or 
money was lost thereby, “Their programmer says M, Lang]ok, “was 
neither new, nor hold, nor of a sort to command sympathy. There is a 
striking difference between their attitude and that of the English barons 
under John Lackland, Henry HI, and Edward 1." “For want of unity," 
says M. Artonne, “they did not, like their neighbours in England, obtain 
a Great Charter applicable throughout the realm, hut a number of local 
charters, often confused, almost always filled with unimportant details, 
with concessions annulled almost at once, which could not form a basis 
for public law." On this side of the Channel, perhaps, we may think that 
our own baronial opposition was quite as old-fashioned and self-centred, 
especially if we use the strictly contemporaneous comparison with tile 
magnate quarrels under Edward IL At any rate, in neither country, at 
this moment, did the party of protest shew 1 any such constructive in¬ 
genuity as could turn the tables permanently on the Crown, Yet just as 
in England, in the Middle Ages as well as later, Magna Carta was used, 
without too specific reference to its details, as a sort nf symbolic emtiodi. 
ment of liberty, so in France the charters won in 1315 took somewhat 
the same position. The charter to Normandy, for example, was again and 
again presented for confirmation in the Fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
In so far, the League movement did warn the monarchy that public 
opinion was not ripe for over-rapid centralisation; hut the vague, polite, 
and cautious terms of the replies given shew how little definite practical 
change resulted, 

Louis XV death on S June 1316 left, for the first time in Capetfon 
history, a vacant throne without an heir. Louis* second wife, Clementina 
of Hungary, was expecting the birth of a child in the coining autumn: 
meanwhile, there was only the four-year-old Jeanne, daughter bv his first 
wife, and niece of Odo (Elides) IV, Duke of Burgundy. For the time being, 
the dead king's brother Philip, Count of Poitiers, acted a*regent without 
much opposition from possible rivals; but when in November the queen’s 
son was born, only to die a few days later, a final settlement had to he 
made. Philip now claimed to succeed his brother, and was duly crowned 
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on 9 January 1317. Charles of Valois, though displeased, as is she 1 ™ in 
a senes of bulk issued by John XXII, countenanced this step by his 
presence. He and Mdmut, Count™ of Artois, however, were the only 
lay magnates present. The Burgundian party* represented by the Duke 
Odo IV and his mother Agues* appealed to the court of peers on behalf 
of the righ ts of little Jeanne, and whippedup support from their Burgundian 
subjects and from the Leaguers in Flanders, Artois, and elsewhere. Never¬ 
theless, an assembly of prelate, magnates, citizens of Paris, and doctors 
of the university, held at Paris in February 1317, approved Philipp claim 
and went on to enunciate the general principle that “a woman does not 
succeed to the throne of France. 1 " Similar cireu instances in 131&2 and 13£B 
were me I by similar expedients, and won legal ingenuity sought analogies 
in the laws of the Sal ion Franks, while verbal ingenuities deemed it 
natural that the lilies of France should not be home by a labourer or a 
woman, for “they toil not, neither do they spinr In Philip V's case, all 
danger of civil war was over by 1318, and the Burgundians came to terms** 
Duke Odo married Philip's daughter* another Jeanne, while bis niece 
was compensated for losing a throne by a revenue of 15,000 pounds 
kntmoiiy the promise of Champagne should Philip V die without male 
heirs, and the hand of her father^ cousin Philip, Count of fivreux* From 
the practical point of view this solution was certainly the IjchL France 
was in no state to face the dangers of a minority. 

Philip V, moreover, was an excel lent king—prudent, intelligent, active. 
“When we received from God the government of our realms, the greatest 
desire which we had, and still have, was and is to keep and maintain 
justice and righteousness.... And to this end we began straightway to 
ponder, consider, and search for hi every possible way the means bv which 
we could arrive at this.* These wolds are put into Philip's mouth in 
July 1318, as preamble to one of his letters by the clerks who drafted 
it. They need not he discounted aw conventional formulae, for they are 
borne out by his whole policy. Ordinance after ordinance, generally issued 
after consultation with some assembly of his subjects, revived wholesome 
legislation of St Louis or Philip IV t a wept away the damkrtetntnl 
which had arisen since the time of u le roy monsieur St Loy%* or found 
new remedies for new troubles. Notable among the last was the establish¬ 
ment, in March 1317* of a system by which in each town or castellanv 
the inhabitants were to provide themselves with such weapons as after 
enquiry were found suitable to their rank, and be placed under the com¬ 
mand* for military purposes only, of a mpittihw Aon d whom 

they should swear to u obey and aid,* 1 while he in ret uni swore to guard 
them. These captains themselves were to be grouped under a captain- 
general for each large district. Because “the poor being necessitous may 
sell or pawn their weapons,* 1 they were to surrender them for common 
storage after each man had marked his own. The Crown by these means 
secured a force which when need arose could rapidly be put on a war 
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footing, under commanders to whom it was accustomed and who were en¬ 
tire! y identified with the royal interests. Philip thus carried to completion 
much the same sort of idea that had inspired the Mk of Anus under 
Henry II or the Statute of Winchester under Edward L Less novel* but 
equally important, were the measures by which Philip renewed or developed 
the efforts of Louis TX and Philip IV for the improvement of the govern¬ 
mental machine. There were arrears to make up. The Chambre des 
Comptes, for example* as an ordinance of 13^0 shew*, had to enlarge its 
staff to four maitres dercs and eleven subordinates* to cope with its 14 great 
multitude of accounts"* The clerks were to arrive in good time each 
morning, and work till noon without leaving the room or wasting time 
upon any business of their own or their friends. Even after the mid-day 
bell had rung, they must stay to deal with any letters urgently requiring 
answers* Similar minute instructions were issued with regard to Parle- 
ment Immediately after the first Mass had been said in the royal chapel* 
the officials must go to their duties, and apply themselves till noon, for¬ 
feiting a day’s wages if they so much as left their seats w ithout permission* 
The Chambre des Requetes kept the same hours, but the Chambre des 
Enquetea* from Easter to Michaelmas* sat in the afternoon. Every month 
a certain number of the members of the Great Council, named by the 
king (C&tmril du MoU% were to meet and deal, among other business, 
with reports on the state of the households of the king, the queen* and 
other members of the royal family. Twice a year the Treasurer and house¬ 
hold staff were to account. As to local officials, the Ixtrlfin and others were 
warned to appear at the accustomed times* to reside in their bailiwicks, to 
carry out their duties w ithout oppression* to send up the! r moneys secretly 
and safely, and to see that these were paid directly into the treasury* 
There was still, of course, no idea of transferring, but only of delegating, 
the Crown* responsibility for government, and Philip took a real and 
personal! share. Though he consulted both councils and wider assemblies 
of the States General type, he did so of choice rather than of necessity* 
and selected his advisers much as he pleased. The ordinance of 1318 which 
set up the Con^cii dtt Aloix left its composition to the king's nominal ion 
each month; its sessions cannot he traced, after November 1320; and even 
while they lasted Philip could issue acts contrcstaii f Ir ctmjml du 

motj."" Even a cursory survey of the ordinances gives the impression that 
Philip was genuinely anxious to secure peace and order, and that largely 
with an eye to economic advantage. Brigandage* private war* and tourna¬ 
ment* were put doum. Officials were to be moderate about prises and 
other exactions, and in comumndeering horses or carts. An effort was 
inode to set up a uniform coinage and standard weights and measures, 
though this met with so much opposition that it could not be carried 
through. 4t All those whow r ork,’ r ’ in fact, as M, Lehugeur puts it, whether 
an the land or at trades or handicrafts* had reason to be grateful to 
Philip, To the Church* too* he took and enforced in others a tone uf 
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greftt respect, and though by ordinance he forbade prelates to sit iu the 
Pirkment, this was only, as he explained* because his desire was that 
those In Parlement should give their whole time to their duties there, 
whereas prelates would necessarily be called away, or ought to be, to 
govern their dioceses and exercise their spiritual functions. 

It is in internal affairs, then, that Philip ITs reign is memorable. He 
had little fighting to do. He intervened in Artois to protect the Countess 
Mahaut against her nephew Robert of Artois* and completed successfully 
the work there begun by Louis X. He carried on with Flanders the usual 
alternate warfare and diplomatic negotiation, and in 1320 persuader! 
Count Robert to do homage and agree that his heir should marry Philip** 
daughter Margaret; but the good feeling was as short-lived m usual* 
and in 1321 Philip was complaining tlmt Robert had kept none of his 
promises. War with England seemed likely for a time, but it is to Philip's 
credit that without pressing matters to this extreme he induced Edward II* 
who had never done homage to Louis Xat all, to carry out this obligation 
by proxy in 1319, and in 1320 to perform it in person in the cathedral at 
Amiens, A similar prudence caused Philip tu refuse Pope John XXIPs 
invitation to come forward as the champion of the Guelf party in Italy 
against the Ghibellities. He was, in fact, exactly the sort of king to w in the 
admiration of the modem historian of administrative and constitutional 
development, while to the warlike feudalist of his own day* or to the con¬ 
ventionally-minded contemporary chronicler bent on praising the con¬ 
ventionally correct, he was a disappointing figure, John of Saint-Victor* 
for example* wrote of Philip with an obvious sense of something being 
wrong* though in a king so ‘‘gentle* easy to get on with {traciahUii), and 
kindly," he found it hard to say exactly what was the matter. When an 
illness* Ikeginiiiiig in August 1321* resulted in Plulip's death in January 
1322, some at any rate of his subjects felt actual relief <4 He was mourned 
bye veryone,’" wrote one anonymous chronicler* but John of Saint-Victor* 
though cautiously, took another view-. Interference with the coinage and 
the weights and measures, he said* would have meant heavy expense in 
compensation to those deprived of privileges, and possibly rebellion on 
the part of the injured. “Wherefore perchance it seemed to some that 
it was expedient that one man should die for the people* rather than that 
so great a people should be exposed to so great a danger," It was ft more 
grudging epitaph than Philip's merits deserved. 

For the second time, ft Capethm king had died without leaving a son 
to succeed him; for the second time* to the exclusion of the dead incurs 
daughters* a brother was crowned. In this ease a real change of policy 
resulted* for Charles IV, who as Count of La Marche during Philip's life¬ 
time had been anything but contented and loyal, had friends very different 
from those of the late king. His godparents were Mahaut, Countess of 
Artois, who hdd hb foot at his baptism, and Charles* Count of Valois, 
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who had lifted him from the font. This spiritual relationship not only 
secured their influence over him* but also, many years later, came in a 
curious way to Ids relief when he wished to get rid of his first wife, Blanche, 
daughter of the Counter Mahaut. The Chilrch, which did not recognise 
as sufficient ground for release the adultery for which Blanche was im¬ 
prisoned in 1314, permitted diaries to repudiate her in 1SS2 as being, 
as the child of his godmother, within the prohibited degrees. He w r as 
thus enabled* in August 1322, to marry Mary of Luxemburg, daughter 
of the late Emperor Henry VII and sister tu John, King of Bohemia, 
Such a connexion inevitably enmeshed him in imperial politics, The year 
of his accession was that of the battle of M uhldorf, in which J *ewis of 
Bavaria finally triumphed over Frederick of Hahshurg, who had been 
his rival for the imperial crown ever since the votes of the Electors 
liad been divided between them in 1314. John of Bohemia* who had been 
passed over on that occasion, was full of schemes for at any nde dim in- 
ishing the importance of a suzerain whom be could not dislodge, in one 
of these* for the revival of the kingdom of Arles, he tried to interest 
France by offering ita throne to Charles of Valois. No thing came of this. 
A still more tempting offer was made to Charles IV himself in 1324, when 
Pope John XXII, who had quarrelled with and exemnm uni rated l^wis IV, 
suggested that for a substantial consideration it might be possible to 
secure the election of Charles to the dignity thus theoretically vacant. 
Charles certainly nibbled at this bait* but matters went no further. 

Opportunities less grandlose but less, visionary were meanwhile present¬ 
ing themselves nearer home. In September 1322 Louis of Never* succeeded 
Hubert of Hethune os Count of Flanders and was led by the need of support 
against a rival to a rapprochement with France. The kilatri party raised 
its head again* and when the populace of Bruges and the coastal district 
rose in revolt in 1323* Charles IV proposed to go to the rescue of Louis 
and the pro-French party. In 1326 a peace at Arqucs reiterated the usual 
promises of submission and amends, but the rebels remained sulky, and 
were still unsubdued when Charles IV died. Ho had not, after all* got 
any farther than his predecessors towards subjecting Flanders. There 
remained the parallel question of tightening the grasp of the Crown upon 
Gascony and i ts English duke. Here the weakness of Edward II combined 
with Charles* personal inclinations and the desires of his. uncle Charles 
of Valois to add eve something tangible* The tide is told in allot lie r 
chapter 1 of the relations between Charles and Edward* the affair ofSaint- 
S&rdtKi and the war to which it led, the prospects of peace in 1325 and 
their ruin in 1326, The revolution which cost Edward II his throne left 
his supplooters, Isabella and Mortimer* with their young charge Edward 
III, in too weak a position to prolong war or even to extort a favourable 
peace* so that when, on 31 Match 1327* yet another Treaty of Paris was 
made, it was much mure to French than English advantage. France 

1 See infra, pp. 42B sqq. 
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restored to Engl And Ponthieu and ft much diminished Gaseony* but 
retained Agen and the Agenda Bazas and the Bazadais. Nothing was 
said about the points in dispute as to Samt-Sftrdos and Montpezat. The 
English had to pay a war indemnity of 60*000 marks sterling, and the 
only concession made with regard to tight great Gascon loyalists who had 
stood by England was that their sentence of death was commuted to 
banishment. The moral effect of all this, of course* was enormous, and 
Charles could congratulate! himself upon a real shock given to the prestige 
of a vassal who, in name at any rate, had always hitherto remained for¬ 
midable. This triumph is the capita! incident of Charles I Vs reign. 

Iu February 1328 Charles died. Though he had married three times, 
no sots was left to follow him. Ilis one boy* the child of Mary of Luxem¬ 
burg, wbs dead* and his third wife, Jeanne of f^ireEix, l>ore him daughters 
only, including a baby yet unborn at the time of its lather's death. 
Following and developing the precedents set in 1310 and 1322* not only 
women but also male heirs descended through heiresses were now excluded, 
so that the crown passed to Charles I Vs cousin, Philip of Valois. The 
direct line of Hugh Capet was now at an end. 
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CHAPTER XII 


FRANCE: THE HUNDRED YEARS 11 WAR (to 1980) 

Faojrt 1SS7 to 1498 a fresh convict, severe and prolan yeti, was waged 
between England and France, It was well nigh continuous, interrupted 
only for about ten years (1360-69) by a definite peace* and again for 
about twenty years (1388-1406) by truces of almost equal efficacy. It is 
owing to Hi is continuity and this duration that it has been called The 
Hundred Years* War. It had, as will be seen* a profound repercussion 
upon the histoiy of England. But as its normal* d most exclusive, theatre 
was the soil of France, as its object was the ruin of the Capetians of the 
house of Yalois or at any rate the dismemberment of their kingdom* as 
the military, political, and economic effects weighed upon the whole 
country and even extended in some measure to neighbouring countries, 
it is in France and on the continent that its development has principally 
to be viewed* 

In considering the origin of the Hundred Years” War, we Hud at its 
opening interests of nil kinils involved: territorial disputes, economic 
rivalries, political coalitions, and a dynastic rivalry. But these were only 
the inevitable consequence* from the past history. Even the characters 
of the kings, the conscious part they played in its inception, and their 
resultant responsibility, deeply as they influenced the nature and progress 
of the war, seem at the coinnieiiccment to have been of secondary im¬ 
portance ; Ed wind 111 was a mere youth, Philip VI a mediocrity + Actually 
the war represents the laborious liquidation of a heritage from the jiast 
that was no longer endurable* The danger to the kingdom of France 
arising out of the conquest of England by the Duke of Normandy hud 
been removed by Philip Augustus; it remained to remove by degrees the 
further danger arising out of the Aquitaine marriage of Henry II; and 
so the initial importance of Guteimc and Gascony has very rightly been 
thrown into relief* The continued efforts of the kings of France in this 
direction since the Treaty of Paris, whether by way of military conquest or 
legal expropriation, inevitably aroused the definite hostility of the English 
king; they stirred him to dynastic claims, caused him to seek in every 
quarter for profitable diversions* as in Flanders and Brittany, and at last 
led him to adopt the offensive and to invade France, 

When the conflict broke out, the kingdom of France hod just passed 
through what may be termed a genealogical crisis. By a singular fatality 
the three sons of Philip the Fair had died without male issue. The last* 
Charles IV* left a widow with child. Twice already, on the deaths of 
Louis X and Philip V, had the king's daughters been set aside in favour 
of the next male heir, in each case the kings brother. But Charles IV had 
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only cousins; acid of these cousins, the King of England, Edward III, the 
eou of a daughter of Philip the Fair, hdd the first place. If it was 
admitted that his mother could transmit to him a right she could not 
have enjoyed herself, he was the next male heir; he could assume the 
regency, and as a result, in a certain contingency, the crown. But if the 
Capet Jon succession could only be transmitted through the male line, it 
must revert to Philip of Valois, the nephew of Philip the Fair, There 
was no formal law of the State that was precise on this point, and at the 
assembly of borons held after Charles IV 1 * death Edward III upheld his 
rights. Probably this claim of a foreign king worked powerfully on a 
lurking national sentiment and caused the victory in a more precise form 
of a principle that had been invoked and applied already in 1316 and 
1822 . 

So Philip of Valois was recognised first as regent, and, after Charles IV*s 
widow hat! given birth to a daughter, as king. This event was to have 
serious repercussions. Mean while, however, it appeared to be readily 
accepted. In order to meet the claims of the heiress with the best title 
in the female line, Jeanne of Evreux daughter of Louis X, the new king 
admitted her right to the kingdom of Navarre; a fact to be borne in mind, 
for her son, the future Charles the Bad, ms to go hack on the agreement 
which Jeanne had accepted. As for Edward Iff, after hesitations and a 
threat of the confiscation of Guienne, he derided to come to do homage 
in June 18529 at Amiens for all his actual possessions. But first there had 
to be negotiations and discussions to deride whether this was to be simple 
or liege homage* and it was only by letters patent of SO March 1881 that 
the King of England recognised himrelf m the liegeman of the King of 
France* 

The new King of France, Philip VI, had not been fashioned to reign* 
Hot-headed, undecided, somewhat simple-minded, he readily allowed 
himself to be controlled. Hin policy was usually inspired either by the 
Pope or by hiN wife, the 44 masculine queen** Jeanne of Burgundy* He was 
above all a knight, with all the prejudices of the chivalry of his day. 
With the same knightly taste* as Ed won) III, the same love of holding 
festival, he was politically very much his inferior. 

Such was the king who found himself the mighty ruler of a kingdom 
larger than England, but less coherent and leas adaptable. His domain 
comprising nearly half the kingdom, provided a strong basis for his power 
Hut the survival in the four comers of France of great independent 
fiefs—FI anders, Burgundy, Brittany, and G uieune—weakened the authority 
within and the defence from without The royal institutions, already 
highly centralised and encumbered with officials, were developed without 
any counterpoise from, or direct collaboration with, the governed* Above 
all, the King of France lacked regular and adequate financial resources 
established on a solid footing* What he derived from the exploitation 
of the domain, and from a few limited taxes, sufficed only, and even then 
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with frequent deficit for the daily life of the court and for the royal 
administration. There was no provision for extraordinary needs apart 
from feudal aids, which were themselves limited to definite and exceptional 
circumstances There was no war-chest If a great crisis occurred, such 
as a long and difficult war* it would be necessary for the king to draw on 
the pockets of his subjects by means of subsidies, direct or indirect, by 
debasing the coinage, by subventions from the clergy or the Pope, by 
confiscations nod other expedients. Even the right of the king to levy 
subsidies without the assent of his vassal.* and subjects was uncertain. 
The Crown was obliged to take account of the ideas of the time and the 
example of England, and. In order to make its position secure, it had 
adopted the method of asking for money from its subjects id each town 
separately, or in provincial assemblies and the Slates General of Langue 
do'd and Languedoc. Moreover, by this time war could no longer he 
waged without plenty of money. The military services due to the king 
from the nobles, or from townsmen and country-folk, were varied in 
character aud limited in extent; usually they had been replaced by money- 
pay incuts or had fallen into disuse. By these means it was impossible to 
get together an army. An army, in fact, could only lie raised by special 
musters, with promises of high pay and large rewards to nobles, both 
knights and squires, and to Genoese or German adventurers. The as¬ 
sembling, equipping, provisioning of this mixed horde gave ri&e to abuses 
and to trickery. Further the equipment of the nobility was both clumsy 
aud ridiculous; their offensive weapons were very awkward to handle, 
their defensive armour was cumbersome. The whole science and tactic* 
of chivalry consisted in dismounting one's opponent and holding him to 
ransom, or in butchering the common folk, and it required nil the verve 
and imagination of u Froissart to instil any elm™ into the story of their 
l4 aperti6es.’ rt 

What made on effective resistance passible for the kingdom of Franco 
whs the fact that its prosperity and its resources were then .so great. For 
long no invasion had touched it The exactions of previous Lings had 
removed more grievances than they had created. Never in the Middle 
Ages was the population so numerous; it certainly amounted to some 
twenty millioiis. Encouraged by the regulation or the redemption of 
feudal burdens mid by the progress made by the loyal peace, this popula¬ 
tion was spread over the open country rather Gian concentrated in the 
towns. Cattle were abundant. The holding* were sown with a variation of 
crops, and in spite of the system of fallow they yielded a good return 
in the fertile regions: the vines prospered in the South. In the towns, 
commerce and industry were organised, Paris, with its university* its 
Lombard banks, its great Company of the Man hands de rani, its markets, 
its great trades, its artisan gilds, was already the most important intel¬ 
lectual and economic centre of the West, and hod more than 200,000 
inhabitants. 
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The power of the king and the resources of the kingdom gave scope 
for great enterprises. A fact* too, of contemporary history increased the 
confidence of Philip VT. Pope John XXII, a native of Cahors T who had 
been Bishop of Avignon, had decided to establish in that town the papal 
court and had begun upon the Palace of the Popes. The new Rome was 
within the ancient Gaul, on the frontiers of France* at the mercy of the 
Capetian kings. Close relations were henceforth maintained. The king 
relied on the Pope in finance and in diplomacy; the Pope relied on the 
king in the endless contest he maintained with the Empire, both m Italy 
and in Germany* 

In the first years of Philip VPs reign, thanks to these favourable con¬ 
ditions, it was clear that the royal policy was considerably widening its 
range. As Philip the Fair had done, the new king intervened at once in 
Flanders. At the call of Bruges and Ypres, the western part of the land 
bad revolted against the nobility in the country and the patriciate in the 
towns. The King of France had barely lieen crowned when he came with 
a large army at the appeal of the Count of Flanders, and at Casscl on 
23 August 1328 his knights crushed the people of Flanders, who were 
butchered in thousands. The county was harshly punished, and the king 
and count wore enriched by confixcutiuiis. Within the Empire, the King 
of France had made firm alliances. Continuing in the family t null lion, 
he made closer still the link with the house of Luxemburg, which had held 
the imperial throne and was still ruling in Luxemburg and in Bohemia. 
John of Biihernia, prince of adventurers, loyal knight, lavish and fantastic, 
was ever the faithful friend of Philip VL A Capetiau, uncle to the King 
of France, Robert of Anjou* ruled in Provence and Naples- Philip VI, 
who had fought iu Italy before his accession, was in close relations with 
the Lombard towns, and the Pope had accorded to him the right of 
occupying Modena and Reggio, while John of Bohemia sold him Lucca. 
But this was not enough; the King of France revived the splendid dream 
of a crusade, strongly incited thereto by John XXII. Preparation* began 
in 1330; the king took the cross on 22 July 1332, and sought to draw 
in with him the whole of the West 

The crusade waa to remain a dream, for between France and England 
the storm was gathering. Edward I t and quite recently Edward HI too, 
hod shewn considerable solicitude for their possesions in Quinine, while 
at the same time they had firmly established their authority in it They 
had associated the inhabitants with the administration, granted privileges 
to the towns, assured a sound coinage* and encouraged the trade of the 
merchants of Bordeaux, Libourne* and Bayonne. Under Charles IV a 
part of Guiemie had been occupied by the French king's vasaak Resti¬ 
tution had been promised in 1327, but it hod clearly not been made* 
Interview's, negotiations* agreements could not avail to settle the legal 
issues of the past. The French encroachments went on T and this invasion 
of the duchy by process of law was openly pursued ; even the question of 
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confiscation was raised. For Edward III the choice ky between surrender 
and taking the offensive. 

Elsewhere* too, the situation was hardly less difficult* The kings of 
England made continuous and energetic efforts to dominate Scotland. 
Now the alliance between France and Scotland was becoming a tradi¬ 
tion of C&petian policy; the first agreements dated from 1295. When 
Edward III imposed on the Scots his creature Edward Bailiol as king, it 
was in France that the dispossessed king, young David Bruce, took refuge, 
and he found there an asylum ^moult debunnaire.’" Philip Y T I at first 
attempted to get his mediation accepted* But, from the end of 1335 
onwards, he directly lent his aid to the Scots* and an expedition was 
prepared for the spring of 133G. For Edward III this constituted a 
serious grievance. 

In Flanders, the victory of tassel had imposed the penalty of French 
influence; the count was wholly bound to the King of France. And yet, 
for their industry* the Flemings had need of England. To restore the 
balance, Edward III cleverly exploited the fact that the Flemish clothiers 
could not do without English wool; on 12 August 1336 he boldly pro* 
hibited the export of wool to Handers. Reprisals followed: English 
merchants were arrested in Handers, Flemish merchants in England. 
The Flemings thus found themselves in a dilemma betw een their economic 
interests and their duty of fealty to the count and the King of France, 
Relations betvreen France and England became still more critical. 

Another incident added to the hostility* Robert of Artois* the hrother- 
in-Iflw- of Philip VI* considered himself to have been defrauded of the 
county of Artois. To provide more evidence of his rights and to oblige 
the king to do him justice* be let himself he guided by a hand of intriguers 
who fabricated forged documents Through a maze of complicated pro¬ 
ceedings with enquiries* oaths, imprisonments, executions* Robert of 
Artois maintained tiLri rights against all comers. He was banished and 
deprived of his possessions; consumed wiLh shame and hatred, he finally 
tool refuge in England* where he received a noble welcome from the 
king and queen; there he never ceased to incite Edwaitl HI against 
France and the King of France. 

Finally, a coalition was formed in the nurth against Philip VI* 
Edward III skilfully made use of family connexions and the greed of the 
princes of the Empire. A very successful diplomatic campaign* starting 
at the end of 1335, was conducted by the Bishop of Lincoln in the Low 
Countries and western Germany* He held great state and purchased 
allies* from the Duke of Brabant to the Margrave of Brandenburg. But 
bis finest achievement was the alliance with the Emperor, who promised 
on 15 July 1337 to supply 2000 men-at-arms in return for 300*000 
florins. 

At the same time Edward III was making his military preparations. 
For long the English kings had imposed on thdr subjects the obligation 
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of arming titl'd selves according to their means. This had recently been 
regulated in detail bv an ordinance of 1534. Firstly, the barons and knights 
had to respond to the summons of the king, who took then) into his pay 
or Allowed them to buy themselves off; secondly, the king made a levy 
among the freemen with arms, “the strongest, most adept, most skilful 
in shooting with the bow or handling the lance, most inured to fatigue. 
Thus was created a redoubtable body of infantry, armed with light hows 
marie of yew and rapidly discharged, or with long pointed knives, A 
regular military education was envisaged. The knightly sports, so dif¬ 
ferent from real warfare, were forbidden, and were replaced by contests 
with bows mid arrows. The making of bows even became a privileged 
trade. Finally, all Englishmen were encouraged to liave tbeir children 
taught the French language, “which would make them more apt and 
useful in the wars." 

In face of these menaces and preparations, Philip VI was slow to 
determine his attltude. Up to 1936 he seems to have been entirely occupied 
with the crusade. But his policy was dependent on that of Benedict XII, 
who was little interested in the crusade but wished above all to settle to 
his own, Advantage the conflict between the Papacy and the Emperor Lewis 
of Bavaria. On the other side, the royal administration pursued its work 
in Gmenne with a stolid tenacity, refusing to make any concession and 
at the same time making uo stay of legal process. French sailor* came 
to blows with English sailors, and preparations to help tile Scots were 
continued. The embassies which passed between London, Paris, and 
Avignon seemed but an Idle game. Benedict XU, though successful in 
imposing his mediation between England and Scotland, failed between 
France and England; facts were too strong for him. At the end of Lent 
1336, full of uneasiness and distrust, ho suspended the crusade, to the 
great disappointment of the King of France. At the Parliament at 
Nottingham in September 1336, Edward III spoke of the safety of his 
kingdom, and affirmed his rights to the crown of France. Then at last 
Philip VI began to rouse himself, and on 24 May 1337 the forfeiture of 
Guicnue was proclaimed. The alliance of Edward III with the Emperor 
disturbed the Pope's real for peace and further precipitated events. On 
27 October 1337 Edward III in u letter to Benedict XII described 
Philip VI us “soi-disant" King of France. On All Saints' Day the Bishop 
of Lincoln brought to Paris a formal letter of defiance, and a few days 
later the English devastated the island of Cadzand off the coast of 
Flanders. The Hundred Years’ War had begun. 

The opening stages were At once complicated by a local crisis. Edward 
had indirectly dealt a derided blow at French influence in Handers by 
stopping the Anglo-Flemish trade mid prohibiting the export of English 
wool to Flanders, The Flemish cloth-trade, thus deprived of its raw 
material, was brought to a standstill, especially in the important town of 
Ghent, the chief centre of the trade; unemployment and distress were 
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rife there, and suUen passions were rising against the count and the King 
of France, stirred by the rigorous treatment meted out to anyone suspected 
of English sympathies. The hostility of the commonalty to the rich 
burgesses yielded to the graver issues, and it was a rich clothier, James 
van Artevelde,aman in the prime of life, circumspect, eloquent, influential, 
who was invoked by the common people as their saviour. He counselled 
the people of Ghent to have no fear of France, but to come to terms at 
once with the King of England for a resumption of the wool-trade, and 
to oigaiii.se a kind of economic defence of the flemish towns. They put 
their trust in him; all factions ceased. As captain-general of the city be 
was able to frighten or to persuade the other great towns into the coalition. 
The fount of Flanders, Jxmis of Movers, was helpless, and took refuge 
at the French court The negotiations of Ghent with Edward III were 
immediately successful: English wool reappeared in Flanders, and a 
commercial treaty was concluded- 

In the summer of 1338 Edward III appeared himself in the Low 
Countries, At Antwerp he lavishly distributed the money he had 
borrowed: at Coblenz, in a picturesque and symbolic ceremony, the 
Emperor made him imperial vicar. But it was not until 1339 that the 
King of England was able to assemble bis allies, who were more prompt 
to receive money than to come into action. Philip VI also arrived with 
all his force; at the end of October the two armies were at Duironfosse 
in Picardy half a league apart, but they did not come into touch with 
each other. As some consolation for this check, Edward III obtained 
the effective alliance of the Flemings. To overcome their repugnance to 
disown their lawful lord, the King of France, he took at the Parliament 
of Ghent in January 1340 the title, the arms, and the seal of the King 
of France, All kinds of commercial advantages were granted to King 
Edward's new subjects; at the same time the union of Flanders, Brabant, 
and tiainaiiH was effected. 

The campaign of 1340 was hardly more fruitful than the preceding 
one, in spite of the fact that it opened with a great victory by sea 
Edward HI an his return to England had collected an imposing Meet. 
Philip VI, for his part, tried to organise a royal fleet, which was increased 
by vessels requisitioned in the Channel porta and by Genoese galleys. The 
Normans even had the design of a descent upon'England and a second 
Conquest. On the French admirals was imposed the duty, under pain of 
death, of preventing the English from creasing and landing in France, 
The Heels met off Sluy*. The French, hampered by their method of 
recruitment and with oil the wont of the position, were decisively defeated 
after a battle lasting nine hours. But the actual campaign, in spite of 
the assistance of 60,000 Flemings, was limited to tile useless siege of 
Tournai, As Edward II [ was in debt,and affairs in Scotland and Guiunnc 
were going unfavourably for him, the firet “grand truce’ of the war was 
signed on 25 September 1340. 
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Following on Flanders, came the partial defection of Brittany and its 
influence on the Hundred Years^ War. On the death of Duke John III 
without issue, his brother John of Montfort and his niece's husband 
Charles of Blais disputed the duchy. The rights of both were open to 
question, but both of them, without admitting any doubt, requested the 
King of France to receive their homage. The court at Paris after long 
discussions gave the verdict to the king's nephew, Charles of Blois, who 
hosed his rights on grounds analogous to those of Edward III to the 
crown of France. Before sentence was given, however, preparations for a 
struggle hod already been made. Brittany was by nature set apart, a 
land of heath and furze bushes, firmly attached to its traditions, inhabited 
by a pious and stubborn people, and divided up among a numerous scjuire- 
orchy little better than peasants, with a few great barons. On the other 
hand, it was cut in two by difference of language; to the East^the French 
half, the Calbri* more fertile, and exposed towards Anjou and France; to 
the West, the Brtkmnant^ w ith the old Breton language and the moor- 
lauds. French Brittany was for Charles of Blob, the Breton nan te for 
Montfort. The two adversaries provided a similar contrast: Montfort 
was daring and intriguing; Charles was pious and learned as a clerk, 
scrupulous and merciful* 

Montfort at once sought to lay hands on the duchy and to occupy the 
principal posts. To make himself more secure, he journeyed to Windsor 
to meet Edward III, and obtained bis ready co-operation; the English 
could have no better means of entry into the kingdom of France. 
Charles of Ebb could not hesitate any longer. Philip VI provided him 
with art army, commanded by his son John, who besieged Montfort at 
Saute* and forced him to surrender. But Charles, though the great 
Breton lord* were all on his side, had still two-thirds of his duchy to 
conquer So began the fierce Breton war which lasted more than twenty 
years an obstinate and complicated struggle, which gave employment 
and entertainment to the men-at-arms, while the two leaders, Montfort 
and Blob, made prisoners in turn, were as often as not absent. The first 
campaign alone Imd some unity of plan; it was conducted at first with 
heroic energy by Jeanne of Montfort, a woman “with the heart of a 
man and a Hon* who defended Hennebont in a siege which has become 
legendary. Later, English assistance arrived,and in the autumn Edward III 
hi inself appeared, As in Flanders, Philip VI brought a strong army* Both 
sides, however, were anxious to avoid battle on the approach of whiter, 
and two cardinals intervened to bring about a truce at Males Emit in 
January 1343- But the English maintained their footing in Brittany, 

When war broke out again, Edward III, with fewer cards in his hand, 
was singularly more fortunate. The situation had been modified: in the 
spring of 1341 the Emperor hod abandoned the English alliance and 
revoked the imperial vicariate of Edward III; many German princes 
imitated bis withdrawal. Secondly, Arteveldc hod disappeared from the 
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scene. Faction had appeared again in Flanders, and ttie mass of the 
artisans had risen against Arte velde, suspecting both his financial ad¬ 
ministration and his dealings with England- The Captain of Ghent was 
basely murdered by those who had raised him up. However, Philip V I, 
u bien hatif bomme" and entirely under the influence of hid queen, 
Jeanne of Burgundy, was not able to profit by these circumstances. In 
Brittany war broke out again os the result of the mysterious and impolitic 
executions of Breton nobles. A great Norman baron* Godfrey of Harcourt, 
a feudal noble through and through* was prosecuted by the king's justice 
and took refuge in England* where he did homage to Edward IIL Treason 
surrounded Philip VI and embittered his temper. Then, Edward III 
made a new effort, this time in Guicnne* where the King of Franco was 
continually encroaching by legal process or direct attack. The King of 
England had done everything to earn the gratitude of his subjects in 
Aquitaine, and, thanks to them, in the summer of 1345 the Earl of 
Derby was able to make a preliminary expedition, which drove hack the 
l*Vench and took from them nearly fifty strong posts. The great effort 
marie the next year by Duke John of Normandy with n splendid army 
against Aiguillon failed miserably, and in a second expedition the Earl 
of Derby pushed os far as Poitiers and Saint- Mai sent, driving all before 
him. 

Encouraged by these initial successes of Derby and by the promises 
of Godfrey of Harcourt, Edward III decided in .July 134fi to land in 
Normandy near Saint-Vaast de In Hougue. With a niuall but dependable 
army of £0,000 men he penetrated, without striking a blow, as far as 
Caen, under the guidance of Godfrey of Haraoiirt, took the town after a 
courageous defence by the inhabitants, and, after profitable raids in all 
directions, pushed forward to the Seine, which he wished to crass in order 
to join hands with the Flemings. Philip VI, “dolent ci angoisseiix,” 
fearing fresh treasons, hustled about uselessly; he was unable to prevent 
the crossing of the Seine by the English at Poisay. Then at last he 
decided tn initiate an active pursuit of them; he Imped to entrap them 
in the triangle between the Channel and the estuary of the Somme, But 
on 23 August Edward III managed to force the passage of the Somme 
at a ford below Abbeville, and on 25 August entrenched hi myclf strongly 
on the plateau of Crecy. There, on the following day, took place the first 
great battle of the Hundred Years' War. The reckless charges of the 
French chivalry broke tafore the strong position of the English, the 
volleys of the archers, and the knives of the foot-soldier* who penetrated 
into their ranks. % day ended in a head long rout; the King uf France 
was in flight; his army was broken and left some 4000 men on the field. 
King John of Bohemia was among the dead. 

From Cret-y Edward advanced to lay siege to C alais, which was to be 
the prize of victory. The town was a vigorous one* inhabited by good 
seamen, well fortified, two seadeogues distant from Dover. The siege 
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lasted for almost a year. To ensure the blockade, the English erected a 
new town t V i 3 leneuve4a- Hard i e, .Team de Vien ne > a Bu rgu nd ian* defend ed 
the town with a fierce energy, but the English could not be induced to 
loosen their grip by any diversion. Moreover, the Scots were beaten at 
Neville** Cross in October 1346, and Charles of Blois was defeated and 
taken prisoner before I 41 Roche-De men in Brittany on UO June 1347* 
The King of Franco made a tartly effort to relieve the loyal town, but re¬ 
tired without fighting. Calais was reduced to extremity; they ate Routes 
ordures par droite famine." The defenders resolved 4t to die honourably in 
their places rather than to eat one another.* However* they discussed 
capitulation; but the conditions were very harsh, Edward 111 at first 
wanted to put to death all who remained within the walls; he contented 
himself with insisting that slx burgesses should be sent to his canip wIth 
the keys of tb£ city to suffer for the rest, Eustace of Saint -Pierre and 
five other burgess® volunteered; when they came ijefore him stripped to 
their shuts with halter* round their necks, he ordered them to t>e led to 
execution ; anil it was only the queen that was able to melt his w ! rath. 
The inhabitants had to migrate* and they found a hospitable refuge ill 
France* Fnglhhineii came to people the city anew; Calais was to remain 
English for two centuries. After the fall of Calais, two cardinals arranged 
a general truce which lasted till after fhe death of Philip VI. Moreover, 
peace was made in Plunders, where Hie new count, Louis de Maele, came 
to terms with the towns; but he was to prove a very lukewarm vassal for 
the King of France. 

Philip VI was to end his day a amid gloom and mourning. Yet, in spite 
of his mediocrity and his misfortunes, his reign w r as not without distinction 
and usefulness. He was devoted to the chase, living as a rule close to the 
great forest* in the neighbourhood of Paris, holding bigli state; it was 
only war that forced him to rigid economy. Numerous important ordi¬ 
nance* regulated in detail the Parle merit, the treasury, the king's justice, 
the river and the forest laws. The royal administration held in check 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, of which the very principle* w r ere freely 
discussed at an assembly of bishops and barons held at Vincennes at the 
cud of 1329. By skilful policy * for which the royal officials were mainly 
responsible, Philip VI was assured of the definitive possession of the great 
southern town of Montpellier and the acquisition of the Dauphin*? for 
the endowment of his grandson Charles; thus was France happily rounded 
olf in the south and east But, more important still T war obliged the 
king to develop and organise his finances. On several occasions he had to 
have recourse to the States General* to listen to their grievances and 
even their reproaches especially after Crecy, To the provincial osseinbiles 
of Normandy and Yermandois he made important concessions on the 
administration of subsidies. Improved and detailed regulation* were laid 
down for the various kinds of royal taxes, whether direct taxation, in the 
form uf the hearth-tax (Jbuiigg) t or indirect* such as charges on the sale 
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nf merchandise, the wlt4As (the tenths permit ted by the Pope 
from the clergy, loans,, anil changes in the currency which were often made 
secretly and caused great disturbance to trade. The financial stress 
tricing from defeat in war was not the only trial to which the kingdom 
was exposed at the end of the icign H On top of this came the Black Death 
in 1347* with a frightful mortality among the king's subjects Finally, 
Philip VI experienced the lews of most of those dearest to him; he himself 
died on 22 August 1350. 

Under John It, the war was to take ft still more unhappy course for 
France, John was a little over thirty years of age: his father had made 
him Duke of Normandy, but he find tailed to learn in his duchy the 
profession of king. As general in Brittany and Languedoc he Itad shewn 
hiiasdf greedy for money but of poor judgment and extremely self-willed, 
^lightly making up his mind ami difficult to move from Ids opinion .' 1 He 
was subject to impulses and terrible rages. O liter arise* in apite of his 
unpleastng countenance and stolid expression, lie vrtis in many wavs quite 
attractive; he could inspire affection by Ldu generosity and spirit; he was 
known as John the Good 1 . Unfortunately he waa the victim of bad advice; 
not that his counsellors, for instance, Simon of Bucy, Robert of Lorris* 
Nicholas Braque, were knaves and rogues, but they were unscrupulous 
intriguing, and greedy men. 

While King John was ordering the execution of his Constable, Raoul 
de Brianue, to make way lor his favourite, Charles of Spain* and while he 
was founding, with much pomp and tireumstaiice, the Order of the Star, 
a new danger was arising for the kingdom. Charles, King of Navarre, 
bom in 1332, was the nearest in descent from Philip the Fair, and 
through his mother, the daughter of Louis X t the prince most adjacent 
to the throne. In spite of his short stature, this young man of eighteen 
gave promise of the happiest gifts: he was affable* eloquent, and winning; 
hut he was also full of ambition and covetousness, a hypocrite ft]id mischief- 
maker. John married him to hi^ daughter* a child of eight. Unfortunately 
misunderstandings soon arose between him and bis son-in-law. Out of 
revenge and spite, the King of Navarre caused the new Constable to be 
stabbed, boasted of the murder* and at once entered into negotiations with 
the English, Ah he possessed extensive domains in Normandy, his alliance 
might be of priceless value to Edward III ; so the King of France preferred 
to make a humiliating peace* in betrayal of his own interests, and increased 
the Norman domains of Charles. But the execution of the treaty gave 
occasion for a fresh conflict. Charles, who from that time earned his 
surname of *Hhe Bad," fled to Avignon and secretly proposed to the King 
of England to partition the kingdom of Prance. Under the threat of an 
invasion* King John capitulated a second time. 

This unexpected alliance decided Edward III to an active renewal of 
1 ^ Jean 1* Bgei * 14 geuisl would he a better Eujjiutli ^pivslent 
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tlic war in 1355; in spite of the efforts of the Pope, lucceaaive truces had 
not been converted into a jugular treaty of peace. An attempted invasion 
of Artois by Edward 111 himself yielded no result But the eldest of hb 
sons, the Prince of Wales, the Black Prince, haughty and magnificent in 
bearings an intrepid and successful warrior* had arrived at Bordeaux. In 
the autumn, during a sudden expedition lasting two months he ravaged 
Languedoc: up to Narbonne, and returned unmolested to Bordeaux; never 
had been seen such destruction. 

The year 1356 was to be full of remarkable happenings. In November 
1355 John assembled the States General o i Languc dVil to demand 
supplies for the approaching campaign, and though they granted the 
subsidy they shewed themselves very distrustful and exacting* wishing to 
keep in their own hands the administration and the disposal of the taxes 
which they had voted. At this meeting the lead was taken by the Provost 
of the Merchants of Paris, Etienne Marcel* a rich clothier like Artevelde, 
and like him daring mid ambitious Then in April 1356 a dramatic event 
happened at Kouen. The King of Navarre, continually bent on intrigue, 
sought to draw into a mysterious conspiracy the dauphin Charles* King 
John's eldest son; a disturbing movement was revealed in Normandy, 
John** wrath vu roused* and in the middle of the festivities to celebrate 
the accession of the dauphin to the duchy of Normandy* to which he liad 
just been appointed, the king suddenly appeared* and ordered the arrest 
of the King of Navarre and the execution of several nobles of Normandy 
mid Navarre. At the mine time* the possessions of the King of Navarre 
and of the Harcourt family in Lower Normandy were seized; the princes 
of Navarre and the Hurcourts appealed for help to Edward ILL Actually 
the Duke of Lancaster arrived soon afterward*, and advanced to Yemenil; 
and he only retired before a large army led by the king himself. 

These events took place in the month of July. At the same time, the 
Prince of Wales, leaving Bordeaux with a small but very reliable army, 
penetrated as far as Touraine; on 7 i^eptemljer he was at Aniboise on the 
Loire, with the obvious intention of uniting with the rebels in Normandy. 
But John concentrated all his forces against this redoubtable adversary. 
The English retired; it was a contest of speed almost to the gates of 
Poitiers, They had been pressed by the French, and on the morning of 
IT September near Maupertuis they were preparing to continue their 
retreat when they were attacked by a large mounted advance-guard. They 
halted. The French dispositions for the attack were badly conceived ; the 
advance-guard was repulsed and driven back in disorder. In succession 
the u battles” of the King of France, who fought on foot contrary to hi? 
custom, were routed: the first was broken by the volleys of the English 
archers; the second was overcome by panic; the last* ^ by the king, 
hoped to save the honour of the day* but John himself was taken prisoner, 
7,000 English had cut m pieces 15*000 French; in three hours uli was 
over. The Prince of Wales treated his royal prisoner with all chivalrous 
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courtesy; but he hastened to take him to safe custody at Bordeaux. In 
the early spring of IH57, after accepting a truce for two years, he con¬ 
ducted him to England, where all London thronged to sec the King of 
France enter the city. The unfortunate John waited there for his release 
for more than three years, engaged in hunting and jousting, keeping great 
state and receiving every consideration. His subjects sent him money and 
good wines. It was only in the last year, 1SG0, that a stricter regime was 
enforced. 

In Fmnce the grief and the distress were extreme* In the South, the 
States of Languedoc passed an ordinance forbidding the wearing of 
"coiiitises'" of any kind and imposing silence on the minstrels. There 
were muttering* of sullen, anger against the nobles, who had failed to 
defend the king and the kingdom. Some ambitious and discontented 
spirits started an intrigue against the Valois in favour of the descendant 
in the direct line from the Capetian kings, Charles of Navarra As ruler 
there was the eldest son of the king, the dauphin Charles, a young man 
of nineteen, who hud hitherto kept silently in the background; he Intd at 
an early stage abandoned the field of battle at Poitiers* lie was only the 
king's Hi-nteiLaiit and so had but a limited and uncertain authority* He 
liad immediately to face the States Genera] h uni mom-J for October. 
There the strength of the bourgeoisie of Paris was displayed in all its 
might, le*i by Etienne Marcel, who undoubtedly was inspired by an ideal 
of reform and government, and by Robert le Coq, Bishop of Laon t an 
ardent partisan of the King of Navarre* They had the whole populace of 
Paris bell hid them, for they spoke readily and well, and they I tad just 
grievances in their attack on the dilbone&t ad ministration of King JohnN 
officials. 44 Now is the time to speak," said Le Owp “Shame tn him who 
npcaks not well, for never was the time m good as now.”' 1 The States 
strove to impose detailed restrictions on the royal prerogative, to get rid 
of the bad officials, to release the King of Navarre, and above ail to 
organise round the dauphin a new form of government which would 
narrowly confine the young prince under the tutelage of the States, 
But skilfully, without any display, and without any *ign of weakness, the 
dauphin managed to prorogue the States for a time while he went to 
Met*, under the pretext of seeking the alliance, useless though it was, of 
the Emperor Charles IV. 

On his return, he found Paris much excited by the debasing of the 
coinage which he had ordered as a means of raising money, Since Marcel 
had made himself all-powerful, he had for the moment to yield to the 
storm. The leading officials of King John were imprisoned or in flight* 
and the States General had to be reassembled in February 135T* Less 
rash than their predecessors, they extorted a great ordinance which aimed 
at restoring order to the royal administration without going so far as to 

1 Acte fucm Mwtiofi ofctfinr Robert Z* Ctq In fUH r de frmb 4** Vrf. it 
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put the dauphin under tutelage, as designed by the previous States, But 
the times were too troubled for this wise reform to be permanent., or Tor 
a reasonable control by the States to be organised. Resides* no new 
right had been created; no proper charter had been presented and 
accepted; reforms and control alike were, as before, closely linker! together 
and depended upon internal dues and the raising of temporary subsidies. 
Moreover, above the dauphin, his liculenaivl, was the king* who had relin¬ 
quished none of his power; fie forbade the payment of the subsidy granted 
by the Slates and any further meetings of the States. So everywhere 
there was a certain number of refills to pay, and the later meetings of 
the States, to which the dauphin was compelled tn submit* soon tame to 
he hut the shadows of assemblies. A decided check had been given to the 
doubtful experiment of the States General, 

Meanwhile the dauphin was too short of money to be able easily to 
shake off the yoke of Marcel* Lc Coq, and their party. Moreover, the 
King of Navarre had reappeared on the scene; his release had an several 
occasions been demanded by the States. While a session was in progress 
in November 1357* Charles the Bad escaped from the castle of Arleux*, 
thanks to the intrigues of Marcel and Tc Coq. 'Hie Provost of the 
Merchants reckoned on finding in him the necessary support so as to 
dominate the dauphin more securely. Charles the Bad hoped to profit 
by the circumstances to obtain money and lands himself, and perhaps to 
arrive even at the throne. Henceforward he turned to his own advantage 
the movement of reform. In fact* us soon as he was released, he displayed 
himself Aud made speeches to the people of Amiens, Rouen, nntl Paris; 
he demanded reparation; he thrust himself upon the dauphin: he was all- 
powerful in council. 

At the end of a month, however, the dauphin hud exhausted M the 
virtue of patience which God had given him.^ 1 He took the offensive. 
Like Marcel and the King of Navarro, he made speeches himself* and had 
them made by others, to the people of Paris. It was Marcel and his 
friend^ he gave out, on whom fell the responsibility for the revolutionary 
government lo which he hod been obliged to submit, Al] was now going 
from lw,d to worse; no serious reforms had been made; the subsidies 
brought in a poor return; the enemy* English and Navartese, were every- 
where: communications and provisioning had. heroine difficult, Who was 
to blame but those who controlled and paralysed the royal authority? !xi 
it was the dauphin w ho now criticised the government imposed upon him* 
and denounced the new officials and their evil administration of tbo 
finances; he had received nothing from lhe subsidies. His masters replied, 
but the harm was done. King John, moreover, had arranged in London 
a satisfactory treaty of peace. 

To meet the threatened transformation, Marcel anti the King of Navarre 
thought, to find two remedies* Firstly, in order to terrorise the dauphin 
by deeds of bloodshed* the two marshals of Normandy and Champagne 
e. mmi l tti. tov m. cb. ut. 20 
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were murdered at the prince's own table. Secondly, they made the young 
prince regent, believing him to be entirely in their power for the future 
mid hoping thus to profit by a complete authority equal to that of the 
king. But the dauphin was too subtle: a month later he found a clever 
pretext for leaving Paris, to which he was only to return as master. Once 
free, he applied himself to using his full power as regent against those 
who hod pul it in his hands. In fact, he now became confident and daring: 
he assembled at Compiegnu a meeting of States entirely devoted to Iris 
cause; he collected soldiers; he occupied impor tan t positions around 
Paris; and he replied firmly and haughtily to the demands that he should 
return to Lhe city. Marcel was uneasy; he wrote letters reproaching and 
threatening Lhe prince; he organised the resistance of Paris, sought to 
raise money, put the walls in a state of defence, and assembled the 
artillery. 

A tragic episode complicated the situation still further. The English 
had advanced up to the region around Paris; to them were added the 
officer^ of the King of Navarre; finally, the dauphin had collected his 
soldiers also. English, Navnrrese, Bretons, and Gascon* lived on the open 
country* The country people were the chief victim*; continually they 
had to take refuge in towns, castles, churches, woodsy or marches. So 
their anger increased rigidnat the nobles: the nobles who had been de¬ 
feated at Crec y and Poitiers, and now could not even defend their own 
people, hut remained under arms, living on pillage and exactions, pre¬ 
tending to as-ir,t the dauphin and light the English. In 1358 exasperation 
reached its height; and a spark started the conflagration. On ^8 May, in 
the south of the Beauvabk, the first took place; several of the 

gentry were murdered. Ini mediately there were bands of peasants roaming 
Lhe country hide, especially in Picardy and north of the lie de France- 
They were known as the Jacques, from the garment of that name worn 
by peasants. These hinds set themselves to hunt the gentry down, and 
to sack and bum the castles; besides the peasants, there were al^o crafts¬ 
men from the towns, and clerks. The Jacques tried to create an organisa¬ 
tion and took as their leader one Guillaume Calc. A few towns—Beauvais, 
Scnlis, Clermont—were on their side. The terror of the nobles and 
burgesses finds an echo, rising to legendary heights, in the chroniclers. 
But, perhaps because the nobles fled before them, the Jacques seem to 
have indulged in pillage rather than bloodshed* 

Marcel, without making an opn alliance, acted in concert with them, 
and organised a kind of Jacquerie around Paris. The chief exploit was 
the attack by a troop of Parisians and peasant* on the market-town of 
Mcaux, on an island of the Mfim^ where the dau phi ness and a part of 
the court bad taken refuge. The ladies would have been captured and 
come to grave harm but for the unexpected arrival of Gaston do Foix, 
who waa returning from Prussia, The assailants were ranted and 
slaughtered wholesale. At the same time, Charles the Bad, in whom the 
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common folk had placed so much hope, was himself conducting reprisals 
on the peasant bands to the north of Paris- He it was who got possession, 
hv trencherv, of the person of Guillaume Calc and had him put to death; 
the .Jacques were now a bodv without n head and were cut in pieces, The 
nobles w r ere pitiless Before 34 June* S2IXOGO persons had been put to 
death. The Jacquerie was drowned in blood, and the villages were reduced 
to destitution by crushing fines. 

At Paris, this marked the end of the power of Marcel and Charles the 
Bad; they were becoming unpopular, for the only object they bnd in 
view was to make war on the dauphin and to serve the interests of the 
King of Navarre. Besides, the dauphin was in front of Paris with an 
army and was attem pti ng a k i i id of siege. Con ferences fai led to re-estabi i*h 
an accord that had become impossible. Ill vain Marcel called to his help 
the Flemings; they would not move. To protect himself, he was reduced 
to admitting the English into the city, to the great wrath of the Parisians, 
For his part* Charles the Bail was in negotiation with Eduard III for a 
partition of the French kingdom. The common people, however* wished 
to fight the king^s enemies, who were pillaging the suburbs; they made a 
.sortie, but fell into an ambush and many Parisians perished. The pruvijst 
was hooted in the streets. The King of Navarre* who had prudently 
established himself at Saint-Denis, entered into pourparlers with the 
English and the dauphin in turn s but made no progress. Possibly at the 
end of his tether, he was about to return to Paris and proclaim himself 
as king* when on 31 July some resolute spirits roused the populace 
against Marcel as he was going the round of the defences, ami killed him 
without anyone interposing on his behalf. His chief accomplices w r ert? 
immediately seized, and put to death or banished* and their goods con¬ 
fiscated. On 2 August the dauphin entered Paris* which gave him a 
great welcome. He sensibly granted n pardon to the Parisians at once; 
those w ho had remained faithful to him were rewarded out of confiscations* 
and the deposed officials were reinstated; the royal prt*Hge and authority 
were restored. Thus ended in failure a premature attempt to limit ami 
control the royal government. Of Marcel little was known; he was too 
exclusively Parisian* and his purpose was not understood by the rest of 
the country. Finally, the King of Navarre came and upset every thing by 
his foolish ambition* and completed the ruin of the party of reform. 

The dauphin had still to bring to an end two wars, the English uud 
the Navnirese. The defeat of Poitiers had disorganised the defence of the 
kingdom* Around Paris, the towns of Poissy* Creil* Mclun, Logny, and 
Meul&n had fallen, and remained in enemy hands. Brie and Champagne 
were overrun by English and Germans* Normandy and Picardy by the 
Navamsse, The valley of the Seine was pierced at several points, and from 
the Loire to the Garonne I minis or companies occupied numerous- castle*. 
At the head of these Companies were enterprising leadens* whom Froissart 
has celebrated, such as Bobert Knolles, Eustace of Aubervhicourt, James 
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Pipe, Berhicafc dWlbrct* The dauphin lacked money to resist them : the 
subsidies, both genera] and local, were poorly paid* owing to the universal 
distress; lhe debasement of the coinage brought in less and less profit 
because nf die increased value of the silver mark. However, mi energetic 
local defence wm concerted with the in habitants of every district. Those 
were only “petite* beoagufs" but they were pursued harmoniously mid 
tenaciously! and hud happy results, Lieutenants and captains nominated 
by the dauphin were in charge of these local defences; among them 
appeared Bertrand du Gtiesdizi. The burghers of Koueii, the communes 
of the district of Caux, the inhabitant* of Caen, the burgher* of Kheim* 
and Chalons, among other*, united in this way with men-at-arms and 
recovered a Urge number of fortresses from the leader* of the bint Is. The 
sentiments of sober folk were demonstrated in a striking fashion when 
King John, in March 3059, sacrificing his kingdom for hi* freedom, 
accepted in Loudon the draft of a treaty which reconstituted iu its 
entirety the domain of the Ptantogeneh prior to Philip Augustus, 
abandoned to Edtvard III all the west of the kingdom from Guienne to 
Calais, including Normandy, and imposed a ransom of four million gold 
crowns* The states General, diplomatically consulted by the dauphin 
in May, declared without hesitation that the treaty was “neither tolcmble 
nor feasible^’ and that they must “make goodly war upon the English," 
By means of the subsidy voted, the dauphin was able to attack the King of 
Navarre* £iege was laid to Meluii; it was distinguished liy the prowess of 
du Gncsclm in the royal army. But Charles the Had had grievance* 
against Edward III, and the dauphin was afraid of an English invasion. 
So they made peace at the end of July 1359: Charles recovered Ids lands 
and received money and fresh territory, but ceded Melon; nt an interview 
the two prince* were reconciled. The King of Navarre came luick to Paris, 
where he received a poor reception from the people, who cherished 
rancour against him. The reconciliation, indeed, was only a verbal one ; 
he remained an enemy. 

The truce made at Bordeaux after the battle of Poitiers had expired; 
d£ peace had not been concluded, the English invasion recommenced. 
Edward III only appeared in Picardy in the autumn uf 1359* His army 
was an imposing one and well provided; it was like a festal progress, for 
Edward III wished to be crowned at Rheinis, Hut, on the French side, 
order* had been issued to everyone to take refuge in fortresses, and to the 
men-at-arms to refrain from battle, Edward III arrived before Rheims 
without encountering an enemy or capturing n stronghold; nor could he 
take the town. At the end of a month the English went into winter 
quarter* in l 'pper Buigundy, In the spring of 1360* while a humiliating 
treaty freed the rest of Burgundy from invasion, Edward HI appeared 
before Paris. The gates were firmly closed; fnr twelve days not a move 
was nmdc* The English were at a lass w p hat to do; the Scots were 
etiiring* and Picard seamen had ravaged the English coast, A terrible 
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storm in the plains of Beauce did grave damage to the English taggnge 
train; imd famine was threatening. At last Edward lit decided to listen 
to the papal legate, who “everyday held parley with him for the making 
of 'peace, 1 " 

On 1 Mi tv 1360 conferences were opened at Bretignv near Chartres. 
In a week's time the draft of a peace had been accepted and signed by the 
dauphin and the Prince of Wales. The King of England recovered the 
Agenais, F^rigcfd, Querey, Roticrgiie, the county of Bigorre, the liiuousin, 
Samtoogep Angoumois, Poitou, the counties of Montreuil, Ponthien, and 
Gu inert, and lie retained Calais. The King of France was to abandon all 
jurisdiction over these territories. He lionnd himself to pay a mnsom of 
three million gold crowns, the first payment, of 600*000 crowns, to bo 
made at Calais within four months, the other payments to be guaranteed 
tnainly hy the surrender of numerous hostages. The English restored the 
fortresses of which they were in possession. Throughout the kingdom the 
relief wa*i immense, though to snme the terms of peace seemed too onerous. 
John left England in great pomp on 1 July + At Calais ho waited until 
the hostages were ready and the money had been collected for the first 
payment of hi.s ransom. When Edward III came to join John at Calais 
only 400,000 crowns had been collected; but this satisfied the English 
king. In the midst of great festivities* a definitive form was given to the 
conventions of Bretigny: the charters were dated &4 October 1360, Very 
cleverly, the French negotiators caused the renunciation of sovereignty 
over the ceded territory hy the King of France to lie separated from the 
treaty proper. This ran unci atiou, together with Edward Ills of the title 
of King of France, was subjected to various delays and conditions, and so 
it was much more easy to postpone and even to evade it altogether. 

Once back in France, John had to carry out the treaty* It was a hard 
task: tiie handing our of territory was a slow process, performed with n 
had grace and delayed by the reluctance of eommou people and nobles 
alike; it was not complete until 1303, when tile Prince of Wales came to 
govern the English domain*. The collection of the ransom was more 
laborious still. It was only in February 1361 that John completed the 
payment of the first instalment. All aid was established on the sale of 
merchandise, under a special ml ministration, to last (or the whole period 
in which the ransom was being paid* The burden fell mainly on the 
lie de France, Champagne, Normandy, and Languedoc, From i860 to 
1364 there were bad harvests, disastrous frosts* and a return of the plagut\ 
Finally, a part of the money collected was employed for the various needs 
of the kingdom; ill 1364 King John was a million in arreni^* 

The kingdom at that time was the prey of armed hand* or Companies. 
Disbanded at the peace, the Companies, whose trade was war, did not 
disarm; and they kept the strongholds they should have surrendered. The 
men in these Companies, Englishmen, Germans, and Spaniards, dreamed 
of nothing but surprises pillaging*, and above all ransoms; w hen they 
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could not hope for good ransom* they were deliberately cruel. Each 
Company "'as organised like a small army, and was Accompanied be various 
craftsmen, by clerks to draw up the “patis” (ransoms of villages) and 
safe-conducts, by dealers, mistresses, and pages. Sometimes they spread 
over a whole district, sometimes they joined up together; they were 
extremely mobile. They preferred the pasture-lands and wine-growing 
districts of Normandy, Bmgundy, and Languedoc. In Normandy they were 
hunted by do Gueselin, appointed captain of the open country, and with 
re markable success. Around Paris the Com pun tea were more di dicult to 
uproot Meanwhile a number of these bands united together in 
t humpiignc and spread into burgundy; they were known as the Grand 
Company. Their plan was to lay violent hands on the convoys of money 
coming from Languedoc for the king’s ransom. Geguin of Bodeful, u t he 
king of the Companies,” and other leaders surprised Pont Saint-EsptH 
near Avignon. There was great panic, and the Pope excommunicated the 
Companies. From there the bands penetrated into Italy; others esta¬ 
blished themselves in languedoc; others again poured back north wants 
into the Lyonnais. A small royal army opposed their passage; it was cut 
to pieces at Brignais on 5 April 1S62. The Companies, incapable of 
turning their victory to account, dispersed in different directions. In order 
to deliver the kingdom from them. King John revived the crusading 
project of Philip VI, and came to Avignon to interview the Pope, But 
it never amounted to more tluin a dream. 

At tilt end of 1353 the king’s attention was occupied with the ljucstion 
of the succession to Burgundy. Philip of Itouvres, ruler of hot h the duchy 
and the free county of Burgundy, and also of Artois, Auvergne, the 
county of Boulogne, and other territory, died without immediate heirs, 
leaving a widow herself heiress to the county of Flanders, The King of 
France at once united the duchy of Burgundy to the Crown, as next of 
kin; the counties of Artois, Boulogne, and Auvergne were given to col¬ 
laterals of the late duke. But the King of Navarre, who considered 
himself to linve claims, received nothing. The entry into possession ol 
the duchy was speedily effected. Kihg John came himself to Dijon, 
and appointed his son Philip first os his lieutenant, then as Duke of 
Burgundy, jind obtained from the Emperor the formal investiture with the 
county of Burgundy as well. Thus was founded the second Burgundian 
house, which wjis to become so powerful and so formidable. A few months 
later the King of Navarre made his protest; without replying to the 
Pope’s offer of mediation he prepared for war, and entered into corre¬ 
spondence w i th the English and with the leaders of the Companies. 

But at this moment John (K&ippcarod from the scene. While he was 
negotiating, at the price of dangerous concessions, for the release of the 
princes of the blood who were hostages in England, one of them, his 
second son, the Duke of Anjou, broke his parole and eseajjcd. John 
honourably decided to return to England in order to guarantee by his 
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presence the execution of the treaty and to be able to negotiate. The 
dauphin was made regent, John was received with great pomp at Loudon i 
after a winter spent in entertainments, lie died there on B ApnJ 

The work of diaries V was to repair the harm done by King John. 
The new king was twenty-six years of age. Physically lie resembled hm 
father, except that lie was sickly mid awkward in manner; he had a thin 
and angular figure, a pale, grave countenance, and all intent gore. 1 he 
Inst eight years had endowed him with experience mid patience; so he 
hod renounced tlie glamour and the bustle of war for tactics that brought 
no glory and also no risk. He had, besides, acquired great self-control 
aud the power of hiding his feelings, which he considered necessary in a 
king. Above all things he liked order and moderation- No king 
higher ideas of the royal dignity; he honoured Ins ancestor St Louis with 
a deep reverence- His devotion and zeal for all that hail to do with 
religion were remarkable, and yet he could be tolerant He was bountiful 
aud spent money readily, and liked to surround himself with a truly 
royal luxury, to heap up precious objects among his treasures. He bin t 
the Hotel Sfunt-Paul, a vast residence, full of variety and richly decorated; 
he transformed and embellished the Louvre; he completed the castle of 
Vinreui.es. A lover of deep designs, astrology fascinated him. He enjoyed 
speculative ideas, liking to delve into causes and principles, and he was 
keenly interested in all that made up the science of his day. He collected 
a splendid library, which was housed in the louvre; in particular he 
enriched it with translations of ancient works, specially made tor him. 
There is, however, a darker side to this portrait: his magnificence did not 
permit of economy, aud lie loaded his subjects with taxes; and his thought¬ 
ful aud acute mind often led him to prefer cleverness tu straightforward - 
ness, legal finesse to equity in judgment. His subtle sophistry and the 
secrecy of his ways made him more to be feared t h a n did his actual 

power. . _ 

Charles V knew how to surround himself with men of high worth: 
speculative thinkers like Hanoi du Titles, translator of the Bible and of 
St Augustine; Philippe tie Mdcres, who inspired the Suttgr thi F t-rgrr ; 
Nicholas Oresme, translator of Aristotle, a great opponent of astrology; 
above all, with men of affairs, like hia cliwicellors the two brothers 
de Dormans and Pierre d’Orgemont, his companion and closest friend 
bureau rle la Riviere the provost of Paris, the redoubtable justiciar 
Hague* Aubriot, and the skilful financier Jeuu 1c Merrier. But the 
most illustrious of all was Bertrand du Gucsdin, who lias already been 
mentioned more than once- Bom in 1330, between Rennes and Diuan, 
after r rough and stormy childhood he had revealed bis strength at juustt 
ami tournaments, had fought for Charles of Blois in Brittany, and then 
for the kin" in Lower Normandy- When Charles \ came to the throne, 
tie was already famous for his marvellous exploits- He was a rough and 
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stubborn soldier, without any uf the prejudices of chivalry, fond of ex- 
jwising his own person but very careful of his men; further, he was 
upright, dependable, and s I might forward. 

(liarW lifsl task was to settle up the legacy from the past: war with 
Navarre was beginning again, war in Brittany was still going on, and the 
Companies were spread over and terrorising the kingdom. It was the 
succession to Burgundy that hail provoked Charles the Bad to fresh 
hostilities. The dauphin, as regent for his father on the latter's return 
to England, wished to bring this new war to n quick end; by skilful sur¬ 
prises du Guesclin got possession of Mantes and Mcultui just at the 
moment of King John's death. This freed the valley uf the Seine. A 
Navarra* army, derived mainly from the Companies and commanded by 
a famous Gascon adventurer, the C'aptal de Iluch, arrived with all speed. 
Halted near Cockerel on the Eure, it was cut in pieces by du Guesclin, 
mid the Captal was taken prisoner. The king learnt the news oil the eve¬ 
nt his coronatiuti at llheims. The war, indeed, dragged on in Normandy, 
ami not very satisfactorily, until the cud of 1304-’ The Pope and the 
Captal, who was tired of captivity, persuaded the King of Navarre to 
treat for peace; he once again recovered Ins domains, but he exchanged 
Mantes and Meulan for the distant and strategically valueless Montpellier. 
Troublesome m ever, he would not seal the treaty with his great seal, anil 
the Captal Inui to guarantee his master's signature. It wax, indeeil, a 
"palx renard" 

In Brittany the situation hail become lamentable. To avoid the ex¬ 
penses of war, Edward III had “formed out" various parts of the duchy 
mining his captain*, who in their turn sub-let the government mid 
possession of castles to adventure™ who mode the Lest offers. Hie peace 
of Calais hod not put a stop to this intolerable state of affairs. Meanwhile, 
Edward III, in the capacity of guardian or practically of gaoler, had shire 
1943 been keeping John, the Montfort heir, by his side. In 1362 be 
released him to go to Brittiuiy, after having tied bis hands by rigorous 
conditions. In order to escape from them, John wished to come to terms 
with Charles of Bluis. But Jeanne of Penthicvre, from whom her husband 
Charles of Blois derived nil his righto, would not consent; hostilities 
were resumed, and the issue appeared as the judgment of God against 
her. In front of A limy, in spite of the support of du Gucsclin, the army 
of Charles of Blois was overthrown in September 1964; Charles was killed 
and du Guesclin taken prisoner. It was useless to prolong the struggle. 
Charles V caused jwace to he signed at Guerande a few months later j 
John of Montfort was recognised as Duke of Brittany; in default of male 
heirs the duchy was to revert to the children of Charles of Blois. John 
did homage to Charles V but remained English at heart. 

After this peace the Companies, thrown out of employment, were more 
than ever a public danger. As it was impossible to destroy them or to 
drive them out, the Pope and tiie King of Fmnce sought to dispatch 
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them on d istai 1 1 expedi Li o ns; L he ti r*t obj ecti ve was i 1 angary, to mabe w ar 
nil the Turks. But Hungary was fur off; the bands got no farther than 
Alsace and poured back into France. The next idea was Spain. The 
ruler of Castile was Don Peter the Cruel; by his justice and his rapacity 
he had aroused great hatred. Moreover he had deserted, and either allowed 
or caused the death of hi* wife, w ho was Charles V’s sister-in-law. Finally , 
he had pursued with success n policy of hostility to Peter the Ceremonious, 
King of Aragon, a ruler of vain and restless temperament. One of the 
illegitimate brothers of the King of Castile, Don Henry, endeavoured to 
profit By these circumstances to organise a coalition with the Kings of 
France and Aragon against Don Peter. With Charles Vs help* Don 
Henry ami du Guesclin collected a large number of the Companies; at 
Avignon they compelled the Pope to absolve them and to pay them largo 
m. On the other side of the Pyrenees they conquered Castile for 
Don Henry within two months. But the expedition had had too speedy 
a success, and moat of the Companies poured back again into France. 
Meanwhile, Don Peter had come to Bordeaux to entreat the Prince of 
Wales to undertake bis defence and help him to reconquer his kingdom. 
The prince was tempted by this expedition, which revived in Spain the 
struggle of French and English, He came himself, with an army of 
Gascons mid various Companies; the King of Navarre, without declaring 
openly for him, delivered to him the passes over the mountains. At 
Navarete (Nijera), in April 1367, the English defeated Don Henry and 
du Gucsclin, who was again taken prisoner. But the Black. Prince was 
ill, his army was dedmated by dysentery, and he had rapidly to return 
to Bordeaux, Du Guesdin, after the payment of ati enormous ransom, 
immediate! y brought fresh bonds into Castile; Don Peter* abandoned to 
himself, was defeated at Monti el and killed by his brother's hand in 
March 1369- Don Henry was now definitely King of Castile, thanks to 
tlie support of Charity V and the tenacity of du Guesclin. As for the 
Companies, they hail been exhausted by these successive campaigns. 
Throughout the kingdom defensive and repressive measures wore taken 
Against them, arid the lost bands were reduced to great distress. It was 
just at this time tliat the great war was about to recommence. 

(t seems certain that up to 1373 the government and policy of 
Charles V were dominated by a single idea, the reversal of the Treaty of 
Calais and the desire for revenge. Undoubtedly, in his love of order and 
authority, which was known in his entourage as the 114 bonne policie,* 1 he 
maintained and affirmed his rights Against all men without hesitation; 
he watched over the constant increase and the proper administration of 
his domain and of his justice; he firmly mid prudently applied himself 
to the preservation of the public peace. But his chief core was to make 
preparation and provision for a new war. The reforms in the domain, 
even with the complete reorganisation of its administration, could not 
suffice for that. The taxes on sales of merchandise and on liquom, instb 
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tuted to pay the nui.Tom of King John, were gradually diverted from 
their object. At the beginning of and specially in 1369, with the 
more or less direct concurrence of the States, the necessary revenue was 
made up by a direct tax, the hoar Lb-tax. The new taxes were in course 
of time mode permanent, and a timely revision of their administration 
assured their proper collection and employment. To these were added 
special subsidies from Languedoc, the salt-tax, local taxes raised to meet 
sjudfil requirements, and loom A reform of tlie currency, which was 
firmly adhered to, relieved the royal fmajiceg as well nx coin mere] al trans¬ 
actions from fluctuations that were usually disastrous. In spite of inalver- 
satioii-s exemptions, reductions granted to towns, and gifts to princes of 
the blood, Charity V had in thi-S way the means to renew and to maintain 
the struggle. 

He was, in fact, able to reorganise tlie army. The nobles of the 
kingdom, from princes of the blood to the humblest squire, were enlisted 
in the king*6 service, paraded fur review by his marshals, grouped in 
companies under his captains, and led to battle fay his licutena.nU or his 
Constable. The pay was carefully fixed and regularly paid by the war 
treasurers. Besides the nobles there were the eras- bow meti of the towns 
and name auxiliary corps of foreigners. Shooting with bow and cross-bow’ 
vu, as in England, to replace all other sporU, and meetings were to be 
held for the purpose. An already powerful artillery, which could discharge 
projectiles of more than 190 pounds, was an effective contribution for 
siege-warfare^ The fortresses were regularly inspected, and were put in 
order at the expense of the lords, or destroyed if they were id bid repair 
and unfit for defence, Paris was surrounded with a new circuit of w r alls, 
and tlie neighbouring citadel of Vincennes wan completed. Lastly, 
Charles V created a regular rural navy, the organisation uf which «its 
tarried out by the admiral, Jeon de Vienne. The arsenal was Clos des 
Galces at Rouen, on the Seine. Hoy a! fleets could thus take part in great 
military operations. 

Armies and fleets were not enough; Charles V mi& no less active in 
diplomacy. At the beginning of the conflict, great t danger wo* to be 
feared from the direction of Flanders, which, from the time of Artevelde, 
lay open to English influence. The count* Louis do Mock, was much less 
reliable than hi* father. HU only heir to his counties of Flanders, Artois, 
Burgundy, and Me vers was his daughter Morgiiret, widow of tlie late 
Duke of Burgundy. He would have liked to marry this groat heiress to 
one of Edward Jills sons, but the Pope and the King of France put 
obstacles in 1m way; and in return for the cession of four towns which 
Flanders hod lost in tlie time wf Philip the Fair, he had to accept 
Clmrles Y1s brother Philip, who wain already Duke of Burgundy, as hU 
son-iu-law and heir. This marriage, the important political imxiscqucHccs 
of which will appear later, brought Fiitnders again, for a time at any 
rate, under French inBueuce + An equally valuable alliance was that with 
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Castile, to which Don Henry steadfastly adhered* and which was further 
supplemented hy m\ alliance with Portugal; the imprudent designs of the 
Duke of Lancaster ug&hst Castile helped to strengthen the tie. Lastly, 
Charles V ensured the good will, if not the actual support* of the Emperor. 
The diplomatic work of Edward 111 at the beginning of the war had been 
almost com pie tel v undone; Charles V hail managed to reconstruct it to 
his omi advantage 

It soon became evident how insecure the peace of Calais was- The 
handing over of territory to the English was done slowly and with a had 
grace. Edward 111 had been stisj)ected of encouraging the Companies and 
giving Ins support to John of Montfort, and the Prince of Wades had 
fought against the French in Castile; on the other side, King John's 
nuisoni hod not regularly been paid, and intrigues had been conducted 
bv the French in the ceded districts. From IB6B onwards the tension 
grew, until it reached a crisis. The Prin<¥ of \Vales held great dale at 
Bordeaux; his government was hard, his demands high. He surrounded 
himself with Englishmen, and cultivated the friendship of a few of the 
huger town*, granting them privilege* and exemptions. This disquieted 
the great local nobles; led by the families of Amngiiac and Albrct, they 
turned to Cluulcs V, Moreover, hy the Treaty of Calais, the King of 
France Lad only suspended his jurisdiction and sovereignty over the 
ceded districts. Tim renunciations aigreed to at Bretigny, but skilfully 
excluded from the Treaty of Calais to be made into separate acts had not 
been handed in by the appointed date. Charles V had discovered a legal 
way, a lawyer's dodge tile Duke of Lancaster called it t of escaping from 
the most serious of the concessions promised. After the campaign in 
Castile, the Prince of Wales was obliged to demand heavy subsidies from 
his subjects. John of Ariiiagnac* Count of Rouergue, made a vigorous 
protest, which was not heeded, and then went off to the King of France; 
at the same time the Sire d'Alhret married Charles Va rater-in Jaw. An 
agreement was quickly concluded between the King of France and the 
great Gascon lords, and the appeal w hich they addressed to the Parle- 
incut against the Prince of Wales was entertained. The proceedings were 
conducted coolly and carefully. In January' 1369 the Prince of Wales was 
cited to Paris. At the same time French sympathies were manifested in 
mast of the districts ceded hy the Treaty of Calais; the tow ns of Rodez 
and Gabors set the example, and by March more than S00 localities had 
rallied to the ctvuiie of French sovereignty. The Prince of Wales, a sick 
man, tenl for the mmt famous of the English captain?, Chandoa, to 
conduct the war in his place: and hostilities were begun in Huucrguc, 
In the north, Pontliieu was similarly won over. At the beginning of 
Mav, in an important assembly at Paris, the States General approved 
the actions of diaries V* Ail ultimatum was seat to Edward III, who 
immediately resumed the title of King of France. 

The w nr w as conducted with method on the French side and had re- 
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conquest for its object; in a few mo-nth^, the whole of Hodergue, A gen, 
Tarhes, with most of the Agenais and the county of Bigotre, had been 
recovered, and Poitou was invested The English, true to the memories 
of Crecy and Pul tiers h recommenced their invasions; but the French 
tactics, tested already in lt$59 t of creating a void in front of the enemy, 
minced to impotence the expeditions of Lancaster in Picardy and 
Normandy, and of Robert Knolls from Calais to Burgundy, After an 
unsuccessful demonstration in front of Fiu*K K Holies disappeared hi to 
the west; then du Gueselin arrived, summoned in all Irnste from the 
Limousin by the ting. On £ Ol loiter IS70, at a solemn assembly, 
diaries V made him Constable and promised him his full confidence. In 
December* ns the sec pud to h daring mid near Pontvnlhdn, du Guesclm 
surprised a pirt of KHolies 1 army, overwhelmed it, and drove the remnant 
by the valley of the Loire into Brittany. In the south, the English had 
hist the town of Limoges. This new disaster enraged the Prince of Wales 
and brought him into action again; he made a furious assault on the 
town and handed it over to his troops to pillage. Shortly afterwards, hi> 
illness obtained the upper hand, anti he retired to England to die a 
lingering death. 

Thu most decisive achievement was the conquest of Poitou, which was 
accomplished in three years by the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry, main ly 
owing to du Guusclin and his Bretons* with the aid of Castilian ships 
and of the adventurer Owain of Wales 1 * who claimed to he descended 
from the ancient princes of Wales dispossessed by the kings of England. 
An English fleet was burned by the Castilians in the bay of I -a Rochelle* 
The captures of Chairvigny T Sainte-Severe, and Souhise were occasions 
of Homeric exploits; ill front of Secibise the CnptnJ de Huch was taken 
prisoner a second time. Poitiers opened its gates with enthusiasm:. La 
Rochelle, though thoroughly French at heart, was jealous of its privileges; 
it refused to be intimidated by the rough threats of duGueschn, and did 
not open its gates until it had obtained from the royal princes the full 
extent of its demands- Every attempt made by Edward III to bring 
help to his captains ended in failure. After the capture of Surgeres, in 
which the Poitevin nobles who had remained faithful to the English cause 
had taken refuge, mid the defeat of a small enemy force by du Gncsclih 
outside Chku, the last English posts surrendered, Poitou, A unis 
Sflintonge were, and remained for over, restored to the French kingdom. 

Charles V could well expect to win a similar success in Brittany. The 
Duke* John of Montfort, brought up in England and bound by personal 
ties to Edward in,gnve a great welcome to Englishmen: Knolles, Ckuidos, 
and many others held castles and lands in his duchy. It woe a source of 
considerable embarrassment to him when war broke out afresh between 
France mid England; in the summer of 1372 he decided on alliance with 
England. But, in spite of the men-at-arms and the captains sent him by 
1 See infra, Cbp. xvn, p. 522 , 
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Edward III, he was deserted by the leading nobles and towns in Brittany, 
who since the Breton war of succession had hated the English. After 
having renounced his homage and set Charles Vat defiance, pfohn IV fled 
to England. Dll Gucsclin occupied the principal positions in the duchy, 
and by the end of 1373 only four Breton fortresses remained in English 
1 Minds. 

To make up tor all these disasters, Edward III attempted a Fresh 
invasion. He was too old to lead it himself, and the Dukes of I-anrnster 
and Brittany could not break the spell of bad fortune; they followed the 
mad that had been trodden three times already, from Calais to Burgundy. 
At a great council held at Paris, du Guesclin and Clisson, a leading Breton 
noble who had recently come over to the king, advised that now above all 
the policy of creating a void in Front of the English should lie adhered to. 
Lancaster's anily was sorely tried: after having crossed the Loire, it 
could only capture Tulle and Brive; and out of 80,000 horses only 0000 
reached Bordeaux at the end of a campaign of five months. Once this 
expedition was over, the Duke of Anjou and du Guesclin pushed forward 
to La Reole. At the same time, Jean de Vienne, after a siege memorable 
for the part played in it by artillery, captured Saint-Sou veur-lc-Yirointc, 
a town in Normandy, one of Cbandos 1 fiefs. The English had faded to 
maintain a defence, and Charles V had attained his end. So Ixith adver¬ 
saries listened to the efforts of the Pope on behalf of peace; on 27 June 
1375 a truce was concluded at Bruges* but, as the English adhered to the 
Treaty of Calais, a peace was impossible* It was during this truce that 
two of the principal actors vanished from the scene: the Prince of Wales 
in June 1376, and in June 1377, abandoned fay victory and deserted 
by his friends, the aged Edward Ill. 

Left by himself, Charles V experienced vicissitudes of fortune. Jean 
dc Vienne with the French and Castilian fleets ravaged the English coast, 
hut was unable to recover Calais; and the Duke of Burgundy was no 
more fortunate on hind. On the other hand, Bergerac fell into the hands 
of the Duke of Anjou, and Bordeaux was threatened. But the grave 
anxieties of the worst days were revived when the king learnt through 
the capture of some agents of the King of Navarre that Charles the Rad 
had not ceased to play the traitor, and that in 1370, 1372, and again in 
1373, he had negotiated with the English for the dismemberment of the 
French kingdom. AH sorts of crimes w ere imputed to him, the last being 
a cunningly-laid plot to poison Charles V. The king shewed no hesitation: 
he forced Charles the Bad s son to disavow his father; and du Guesdin 
and the Duke of Burgundy were sent to Normandy to occupy the domains 
of the King of Navarre. Cherbourg dime held out, because Charles the 
Bad had handed it over to the English; but a diversion of the Duke 
of Lancaster against Saint-Mftlo failed miserably. At the same time, 
Don Henry of Castile attacked Navarre. English succour came from 
Bordeaux, but could not save the king; hits principal castles were seized* 
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Charles the Bud was rained; he was despoiled of his domains in France, 
even of Montpellier, and dragged out the rest of his life in hopeless 
destitution. 

After the King of Navarre, the Duke of Brittany. At the end of 1378 
Charles V commenced a rigorous process against him in the Farlement, 
By a judgment of IB December, he was declared felon and his possessions 
were attached to the royal domain. The solution was too abrupt and 
hasty; this annexation to the domain did violence to Breton sentiment, 
which adhered above all to its ultimate independence* The oaths which 
the king exacted from the great Breton lords, du Guesclin. Clisson, Bohan, 
did nothing to lessen the popular indignation; and even Jeanne of 
Pentbievre took the side of the native Bretons against the King of France. 
John IV was recalled, and appeared at Dinard on 3 August 1379; the 
French were helpless against him. Du Guescl in, divided between his 
Breton and his French sympathies, spent kin time in insignificant opera¬ 
tions, Borne of his enemies, accordingly, sought to destroy Charles V’a 
confidence in his Cons table. They failed in this, hut du Guesclin, in order 
to remove all suspicion, went off to fight the Cum panics, which had appeared 
again in the centre of France. Before Chateau pen f de Ru Eldon the Con¬ 
stable fell ill; the keys of the town were handed to him when lie wa* on 
the point of death. His body was brought l lock tn Paris and buried at 
Saint-Denis next to the tomb prepared for the king. In him were 
personified the stubbornness, heroism, and subtlety of Hie tactics that 
effaced the consequences of the great defeats. 

From this time hostilities began gradually to die out. The new King 
of England, Richard II, was only ten years old at the death of his 
grandfather Edward HI; and symptoms of trouble wore beginning to 
appear in England. Charles V, who had attained his end, had turned 
aside from the war to other objectives. At the end of 1377 he received 
the Emperor Charles IV at Paris with majestic pomp; receptions, solemn 
councils, secret conferences followed one another in turn. Charles V lie !d the 
Dauphinc in the name of his son; his brother Philip was heir to the county 
of Burgundy; another brother, the Duke of Anjou, hail tried to establish 
himself in Provence; and all of these were imperial territory* There was 
also mutual business to be discussed and difficulties to Ik provided for. 
The Emperor gave the King of France the imperial vicariate in the 
ancient kingdom of Arles; and alliances were concluded between Charles V 
and several princes in the Rhine valley. After this come the question of 
the Schism, the return of Gregory XI to Rome, the election at Rome of 
the Italian Urban VI, and at Fondi or the Frenchman Robert of Geneva, 
Clement VII. As Clement could not establish himself at Rome he re¬ 
turned to Avignon, and the royal diplomacy was henceforward entirely 
engrossed in obtaining his recognition in France and in Europe. So with 
regard to England the only idea waa peace. Conference followed con¬ 
ference. Charles shewed himself conciliatory, and offered to give hack 
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Querey, Perigord, ftouerguc, and Saintongc as far as the Chnrente, with 
a large indemnity, and also to give his daughter in marriage to the young 
King of England A fresh English expedition, led by the Earl of 
Buckingham, through Picardy and Champagne and as far as Brittany, 
yielded nn result; while the attacks of the French fleet at the mouth of 
the Thames caused more fear than harm. Further, the King of France 
also tried to come to terms with the Duke of Brittany. From all this a 
genuine peace might have resulted, when suddenly diaries V was stricken 
with a mortal illness, Gregor)' XI, Don Henry of Castile, his queen 
.fcamie of Bourbon, a daughter, slid finally du Guesclin, had all pre* 
deceased him. Now he himself passed away, fully conscious to the end, 
grave and devout, on 16 September 1380. 

With Edward III and his son, and with Charles V, the firat part of the 
Hundred Years’ War came to an end. Long and bitter though it was, 
and interspersed with disasters and terrible crises for France and unheani- 
of successes for England, outwardly it made no change at all. Of their 
ephemeral conquests the English only kept Calais, Cherbourg, and Brest, 
and their possessions in Aquitaine were hardly more extensive than in 
1S3G; England was no stronger, no more prosperous because uf it. France 
was certainly covered with ruins and was still infested by armed hands. 
But the Valois had triumphed over rivals and over traitors; Charles V was 
more firmly established on his throne than any of his predecessor*; the 
monarchical government was more strongly organised; Brittany had not 
been separated from France; and a Valois was Duke and Count of 
Burgundy, and was soon to become Count of Flanders. And, in particular, 
there was one consequence, not yet visible but of capital importance; for 
in the struggle national sentiment in the two kingdoms had already 
become definitely self-conscious. 
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FRANCE- ARMAGNACS AND BURGUNDIANS (1880-14*2) 

The last twenty yeatt of the fourteenth century and the opening years 
of the fifteenth provided For France* if not a rest, at least a respite between 
the two great crises of the Hundred Years' War. But if this period was 
one of inaction as far as the English war was concerned, it was full of 
incident for France: popular disturbances* political strife and adventure* 
the dissipation and luxury of the court life and the king losing his reason 
therein* the strife of the princes resulting in the gradual disruption of the 
kingdom. And BdaIIv, from 1415 onwards* civil war brought back foreign 
war again* and with it the direst disasters. Such was* from its opening 
to its close* the long reign of Charles VI. 

Charles was a hoy of twelve, of amiable dis position suit 1 gracious bearing* 
but unstable and weak-willed; and anyhow* hy reason of his age alone, 
incapable of governing by himself. Around him there was no lack of 
princes ready to monopolise power; his four uncles—the Dukes of Anjou* 
Berry, Burgundy, hh father's brothers* and the Duke of Bourbon* bis 
mother's brother Charles V with his usual foresight had ingeniously 
provided for the division between them of the government and the 
guardianship in case of regency* but his dispositions were not respected. 
Inhere arose at once in the minds of the princes the desire* almost openly 
avowed* to do away with every thing that might recall or continue the 
previous riSgimc, The Provost of Paris* Ungues Auhriot* w as sacrificed to 
the hatred of the University and was throw r n into prison; the chancellor* 
Pierre d'Orgemont* had to go into retirement. It w^as at once decided that 
Charles VI should reign without a regency* and should he crowned as soon 
as possible. It was only until the day of his coronation that the Duke of 
Anjou held the title of regent* hut this sufficed fur him to appropriate 
a large part of the treasure left hy Charles V. The coronation took place 
at Rheims on 4 November 1380* and at it were revealed in full the 
jealousies of the princes. On returning to Paris* the administration of 
!,aiigucdoc was entrusted to the Duke of Berry ; thus South Franc® was 
handed over to a pleasure-loving spendthrift, Olivier de Clisson* a great 
Breton noble, was made Constable, As Charles VI was in fart incapable 
of directing the affair of the kingdom* the chief power was p„t \ n f a |j ie 
hands of a Council of Twelve, presided over by the Duke of Anjou; but 
in less than a year be had gone off to seek adventure in I taly, and it was 
the Duke of Burgundy whose influence dominated in the Council. 

Tkh government of the princes had a critical situation to face. The 
people were everywhere in a state of unrest; they refused to hear any 
longer the burden of the taxes laid upon them to support the war and 
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the pomp of king and princes. Formerly the taxes had been temporary ; 
now they had been continuously imposed for more thou ten years. Since 
1378 disturbances had begun in Languedoc! where the Duke of Anjou s as 
royal governor, had shewn himself bath harsh and rapacious. The distress 
was so great that Charles V, not satisfied merely with multiplying ex¬ 
emptions and remissions, hod for the time at any rate abolished the 
hearth-tax. This act of mercy was to create nothing but difficulties; for 
what the people wanted was, not merely the abolition of the hearth-tax, 
but of all Lhe taxes* In October and November 1380 there were out- 
breaks of violence at Compifegne, Saint-Quentin, and Paris. The States 
General liad been summoned to provide a substitute for the hearth-tax, 
and assembled on 14 November. Alarmed by fresh popular demonstrations 
at Paris, the royal Council suppressed everything—hearth-tax, aids, salt- 
tax. The people of Paris in their joy rushed to pillage the shop of the 
•lews, with shouts of “Noel, NoelP The royal government, however, was 
at its wits 1 end, and proceeded at once to summon numerous local and 
general assemblies in order to raise money; it was only able to obtain 
the grant of a meagre subsidy, and this was definitely allocated to the 
provision of the army and w as administered by the States. 

The agitation was not confined to France. Since 1379 it had been 
manifest in Flanders also* where the count was always in need of money. 
In consequence of a new r tax, Ghent revolted; Bruges, on the other hand, 
remained faithful. Once snore appeared the “white hood" of the days 
of ArtcveSde, Gradually the revolt spread, and became at hist a kind of 
civil war. But it was its England that the gravest happenings took place. 
The Feasants' Revolt had economic and social causes behind it, which w ill 
be described elsewhere* The immediate cause was the levy of a new poll- 
tax; within a few days, at the beginning of June 1381, a formidable 
iiisurreetion broke out, starting in Kent and Essex, and the rebels got 
poflBGffiiofL of London, which was the scene of pillage and massacre. 

Examples like this only added fuel to the agitation at Paris and in 
France generally. In February 108$, on the occasion of a repetition of 
the aid granted In the previous year, a rising, “La HareUe," broke out 
in Rouen and lasted for three days. There were disturbances also at Amiens, 
Saint-Quentin, Eheifm, and 1-non, A new tax was also the cause of the 
outbreak of insurrection at Paris which started on 1 March, when the 
people armed themselves with the leaden mullets stored in the town-hall 
by H agues Aubriot, and were known in consequence ns .WtuNalius. Jews 
and tax-farmers were hunted down; houses were pillaged. The king was 
at Saint-Den 1% and the princes attempted negotiations; but the people 
continued their violence and opened the prisons of the Chalelct Mean¬ 
while the wealthy and more moderate party among the citizen* intervened, 
with Jean de* Mores at their head, an aged and popular attorney who 
could recall the days of Etienne Marcel; and the University followed suit. 
The taxes were again abolished; but the ringleader* were arrested and for 
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the must part put to death, amid the angry muttering* of the populace, 
who had expected a pardon. Execution* also took place at Kouen, anal 
the king went there in person to abolish the commune; vet another riot 
broke out in the tow n because uf a tax granted by the Staten of Normandy. 
The king then returned to Paris* on 1 June 1382; he had obtained il 
considerable sum of money* but dared not re-ini pose the aids. At the 
same time there were simitar disturbance* in the South* where Uie arrival 
of the Duke of Berry provoked a riot at Beelers, A new hearth-tax caused 
a storm of protest* and Careaasonno, which had shut ita gates against the 
duke* had its territory ravaged Fisewhcre the poor in the towns and in 
the open country united in bands and devastated the countryside; these 
w T tidiinfl ^ aa they were called, had systematically to be hunted down. 

The solution of tills shite id disorder was to be found in Flanders, 
Ghent maintained an obstinate resistance to the count* who liad his 
headquarters at Bruges. The distress at Ghent was great, anti the people* 
worked upon by skilful suggestion* turned to James van Artcvddis’s son 
Philip* who accepted the po&t of cuptain-generaL Philip was harsh and 
autocratic like his fatber. He instituted a regime of terror, putting to 
death all who resisted or opposed him t demanding money from the rich, 
keeping the to wn under severe ruid gloomy restraint; everyone hod to 
resume work. Negotiations with the count having failed, Arlevelde, facial 
by the alternatives ol victory or death, led an expedition signing Bruges. 
An attack by the count in the open country was repulsed* and Bruges 
wits taken , the count making his escape w ith great difficulty* All Flanders 
joined in the revolt, which spread m fur as I JiW- 

Tb* Count of Flanders had a natural resource in his son-in -law' and 
heir, Philip the Bold* Duke of Burgundy, who induced Charles VI, in spite 
of opposition in the Council, to intervene. The proposed was a tempting 
one for ft young man who delighted in action. Besides, the Flemings were 
wholly on the side of the Pope of Home* and mj* from the royal [joint of 
view, schismatics; and again, a blow aimed at them would indirectly strike 
all the malcontents in the kingdom. Not until 18 November 1382 was 
the royal army* 40*000 strong, ready to start; and already the weather 
conditions had become atrocious. The crossing of the Lji was effected by 
surprise. Artevelde entrenched himself on a small bill at Itooscbeke. On 
27 November the Flemings iu close 1 formation attacked 41 liken maddened 
wild boor." But the French knights, dosing in upon them on both sides* 
mothered and overpowered them, with no inure pity “than if they bail 
been flogs. 1 2u,OOU Flemings perished, and Arte vetde was among the 
deiul. Bmge* at once submitted to the count* the king* and the Pope of 
Avignon, diaries \ I did not make an entry into the town, nor did he 
attack Ghent. I he count was not anxious For the French to remain longer 
in Handers, and it was the depth of winter. So the royal army returned 
to France, 
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The king came Iwick with the prestige of victory* and his government 
could without fear proceed to punishment. Further, Baris had been on the 
point of revolt during the campaign; Charles' return was like the entry 
of a conqueror. Severn! hundred citizens, those who had interposed ns 
mediators as well as those who had taken part m the riots* were arrested. 
All intervention was fruitless: every day H they cut off heads, three or four 
at a time'" 1 ; thus died* with a proud courage* Jean des All the 

aids were re-established and with nu limit of time. The gates of the town 
were thrown down. The ollicc of Provost of the Merchants was abolished, 
and its jurisdiction given to the royal provost. Thera was to be no more 
organisation by wards, no more masters elected by the mysteries, no more 
assemblies of crafts or confratemities: even the University lind to bend 
the knee. At lioueu* fresh penalties were imposed- Every where enormous 
fiites aggravated the loss of privileges and threw commerce into confusion, 
Enngucdoc had to pay 800,000 francs, and this completed its ruin. In 
England, the Peasants' lie volt had been more quickly repressed; but it 
had been dune by process of Jaw and with the exercise of moderation. 

Pence came about at last ill Flanders, w r hcre Artevelde, like his father, 
luui turned to England. But the moment was unfavourable, and it was 
not until 1388* niter the Flemish defeat and ArtevddeV death, that 
English intervention arrived* and lhen in jjeculiiir circumstances- It took 
the form of n. crusade, led by the Bishop of Norwich, in the name and at 
the expense of the Roman Pope, Urban VI. The most curious fact was that 
this Urbanist crusade operated from Dunkirk to Ypres in tt countrv firmly 
Urbanist. It came to a halt in front of Ypres* on the approach of a 
French army led by the king himself. Both camps were full of priests 
and monks. The bishop prudently beat a retreat and went hack to 
England- The French also rel ired, aiul a truce was signed between France 
and England. For the at tent ion of tlie Duke of Burgundy was absorbed 
by it matter of grave moment, since the Count of Flanders died at the 
beginning of 1384+ Philip the Bold* who through his wife was the count’s 
heir, displayed himself from town to town and entered into possession of 
the county; he refrained* moreover, from handing over the three towns 
of Lille* Dumb* and Orchies, whose restitution hod been promised to 
Charles V at the time of the Burgundian-Flemish match. There remained 
Ghent, w hich hail received a tartly succour from the English. Thanks to 
this reinforcement* the Captain of Ghent* Ackerman, was able to seize 
Damme* the port and mart of Bruges. At this moment great preparations 
were licing made ill France for a descent upon England. They were all 
diverted to Damme, which the king himseif came to capture. But the 
ravages of the French led to a general desire for peace'. Ghent could no 
lunger hold out against its new master, and Philip for his part realised 
that these expeditions were ruining his fair county and were likely to 
alienate it from him. So peace was concluded at Toumai at the end of 
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1385, It wad not made burdensome on anyone; everything was done to 
wip ont former hatreds and to further the restoration of industry and 
commerce. But it was too late,, and indeed the government of the Dukes 
of Burgundy was to put on end to the municipal constitutions* Flanders 
never completely recovered from a generation ot disturbance and political 
anarchy. 

For nearly twenty years, from 1385 to 144)4, the history of the king¬ 
dom of France loses its unity of sequence and coherence and becomes* 
fragmentary. Until 1388 the Duke of Burgundy was the real head of the 
royal government* and, setting the example of selfish policy to be regularly 
pursued by the house of Burgundy* he primarily directed it to serve his 
own interests* But in 1388 Charles VI f at a solemn council at Kheinis 
after his return from on expedition to Germany, influenced undoubtedly 
by his young brother Louis, Duke of Tour&ine* after expressing his thank* 
to his uncles announced his intention of governing henceforward by him- 
self* Actually it was the old counsellors of diaries V—Bureau de la 
Kiviere, Jean le Merrier, Jean de Montagu (the 4 VMannousets, w as they 
were colled)—backed by the Constable CLis-son and aljove all by tile kings 
young brother, Louis of Touraine, who held nil the power in their hands. 
A general reform wmis ordered; the Farlcmcnt, the Chambre de* Complex, 
the Council were Jill purged. Excellent ordinances, inspired by those of 
Charles V, effected the reorganisation of the administration. The mem her* 
of the Farlement and the judicial officials were henceforward to be chosen 
in the Council or the Parkin cut itself. The office of Provost of the 
Merchants was detached from that of the royal provost and was put in 
the charge of an advocate of sound sense mad upright character, Jean 
.fuincneL Further* the king went hirusdf to Languedoc to reform the 
abuses and extortion of the Duke of Berry * administration; the principal 
financial agent of the duke* Betizac* was condemned mid executed under 
the curious pretext of heresy. 

This painstaking government of the **Marmotjsets* 1 was brought to 
sudden disaster by a catastrophe that occurred in 1392, The king had run 
through a surfeit of pleasures and excesses of every kind- In the spring 
he was seized with * & a fever and a burning sickness^ At this juncture, 
an old tjuarrel between the Duke of Brittany and the Constable Clissou 
flared up again; for, in spite of the concord established between them 
from time to time, there had been no change of heart In June* Duke 
John IV tried to get Clis*on assassinated by a knight of high birth but 
blemished reputation* Pierre de Craon, Though Clisson was only slightly 
wounded, the king, w ho was devoted to his Constable, swore to avenge 
him. The Duke of Brittany refused to surrender the assassin, and an 
expedition, led by the king himself, set out in August. On ft bulling day, 
the king was riding through the forest of Le Mans, oppressed with the 
weight of his velvet doublet; suddenly ft man threw himself at his home's 
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head, striving to turn him hack. This shock was followed by another 
trihen, a few minute* later, a lance accidentally fell mid dashed upon a 
sted helmet dose to the king, Charles went at once into a lit of raging 
madness- only with difficulty could he he controlled. Everything was 
done to cure him, but in fact his case was incurable: doctors, devotions, 
pilgrimages, sorceries were of no avail. The madness was intermittent; 
but the lucid intervals each year became shorter and shorter. 

The madness of the king brought about great changes in the govern¬ 
ment At T Jt Maos, the evening after the king's collapse, the Dukes of 
Berry mid Burgundy dismissed all the royal counsellors. Public opinion, 
scandalised by the riches lavished on these men by the two kings, was 
definitely hostile to them, and was further alienated by their aloofness 
and pride. Clisson fled; the Sire de la Riviere and Jean le Merrier were 
thrown into prison. In time* however, they were all released and pardoned. 
But most of them retired into obscurity; only Cliason recovered his place 
at court. The government was again in the hands of the princes; mid 
Philip the Bold, in accord w ith Duke John of Berry, became all-powerful 
once more* r l*he king’s brother Louis recently created Duke of Orleans, 
laid claim to the leading place in the Council, and this gave rise to stonily 
scenes. At first he could not make headway against his two powerful 
uncles; but by degrees a* time went on* he grew bolder and assumed 
more importance at court, and his resources were augmented by roval 
grants. He gradually adopted a more aggressive policy. When the king 
recovered his sanity, or when the Duke of Burgundy was in his own 
domains, the Duke of Orleans, with the king's partiality and affection to 
support him, appeared as master, and the finances and the disposal of 
favours were at his command. So there was constant vicissitude in the 
government of the kingdom. 

At any rate, there wna a lull in the war with England. There had, 
indeed, been great schemes on foot in 13Sfi and 1387* On the morrow 
of the Peasants' Revolt, England was in a disturbed condition; the abso¬ 
lutist tendencies of Richard II brought him into conflict with Parliament; 
the war with Scotland dragged on; the Duke of Lancaster used the royal 
resources in vain in his endeavour to conquer Castile, The Duke of 
Burgundy thought it n favourable moment to attempt a descent upon 
England, which would at once enhance his awn glory and put a stop for 
the future to English intervention in Flanders* Enormous preparations 
were mode on the Flemish coast in the accumulation of ships, men, aiid 
provisions, and in the actual building of a wooden town to serve ns an 
entrenched base. But it was all to no purpose. In 1386 the Duke of 
Berry delayed his arrival until it was too late; the days were already 
"short and dull" 1 when he reached Sluys at last in October. In 1887 the 
Duke of Brittany brought everything to an end by causing Clisson to be 
seized and imprisoned just as the Constable was about to bring the Breton 
fleet to join the rest of the expedition. Some fighting went on still at 
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sea, and spread as far as Spain* where French detachment* came to the 
support of Don Henry against the Duke of Lancaster* But* from 
August 1388 onwards, the practice of long truces became the rule. 

These truces developed into a kind of peace. Active negotiations began 
in 1391* ami the question of an interview between Charles VI and 
Richard II was mooted. The project failed in 139&* and at the con¬ 
ference held at Amiens the Dukes of Lancaster and Vork were the English 
representatives. But. it was resumed again in a more definite form after 
the king's outbreak of insanity. Since his military scheme* had failed, 
the Duke of Burgundy now wanted pence, which was necessary for the 
prosperity of hi* Flemish domain. And there were some a1 truistic minds, 
who believed that peace would make possible the unity of Christendom 
against the infidel—against the Turks, in fact, wh« were conquering the 
Eastern Empire. Oflirial pourparlers were opened in July 1395 for a 
definitive settlement and to arrange the mam age of Richard II with 
Charles \Ts daughter Isatalla* who was then a mere child. The l*e- 
trot ha Ik were celebrated at Baris on IS March 1396. and at the same 
time the truce was prolonged for twenty-eight yearn, On 27 October the 
two kings met between Ardres and Calab; their interview was charac¬ 
terised hy lavish display and formal ceremony. Two month* Inter a 
settlement of the question of Brittany was similarly Arranged by means 
of a marriage of another daughter of Charles VI with the heir to the 
duchy; and Brest* the last English stronghold in Brittany, was restored 
to the King of France, it seemed that the old legacy of imr hod in this 
way bee si almost definitely liquidated. 

The conclusion of H i is last pace was the occasion of an outburst of 
feasting and luxurious display. Before his collapse, Charles VI had Wn 
a passionate devotee of violent exercise* jousting, feats of horsemanship,, 
dances* arid all-night revels. Reckless and gay, unable to curb his desires* 
he set his court the example* which was eagerly followed, of frivolous and 
fantastic conduct. In April 1385 he went to Gambrel to attend the 
double wedding of the son and daughter of the Duke of Burgundy, and 
the festivities lasted for five days. The king and the princes lent jewels, 
tapestries* and plate* tbe dresses of the ladies were such m to bring 
a blush to the cheeks of ecclesiastics; Charles himself rode nine courses in 
the lists. Tlicre too was arranged his own marriage with Isabella of 
Bavaria; this was celebrated quite simply at Amiens, for the king dis¬ 
played the impatience of a spoilt child. As soon m he took over the 
government* there was n dinty round of pleasure. In May 1389, on the 
occasion of the knighting of the so m of the Duke of Anjou, four days 
and four nights were spent in jousting and revelry at Saint-Denis* A few 
days Inter came the marriage of the Duke of Orleans at Melun* and in 
August the solemn entry of the young queen into Paris* which in costumes* 
spectacles* jousts* banquets* and stately ceremony outdid everything that 
had gone before; the rejoicings lusted for five days. During the following 
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winter, the journey of the king to Languedoc was one continuous festival* 
at Lyons, Avignon* Montpellier* Toulouse* solemn entries, processions* 
banquets, concerts* masquerades followed one another almost every day. 
The return journey, from Bar-siir-Setae to Paris, took the form of a wild 
race all the way between the king and the Duke of Orleans- In the 
succeeding years there was a constant succession of jousts, tournaments 
dances, and nightly festivals. Even after the king's madness* this frenzied 
round of pleasure went on at court and among the princes. One episode 
in the early days of 1393 has remained famous. Some young lords organised 
a masquerade dressed as savages* in which the king was to take part* 
While this was in progress the Duke of Orleans arrived, preceded by 
torch-lwarers. I !e seized a torch so as to look closely at the savages; one 
of the costumes* which were made of tow and pitch, caught fire* and five 
lords were burned to death. r llic king was only saved by the presence of 
mind uf the Duchess of Berry, 

The ladies ruled the court. The queen, Isabella of Bavaria, a dark 
lively little woman* displayed a great Eeal for pleasure and extravagance^ 
More beautiful and more cultured was the Duchess of Orleans, Valentine 
Visconti* w r ho rivalled the queen in luxury and in the pursuit of novel 
fashions* The bend-dresses were extravagantly devised, of complicated 
pattern and ridiculous height and size. i4 Thc ladies, young and old,*" said 
Juvenal des Ursim 1 , **kept great and excessive state; their horns were 
marvellously tall and wide." The dresses were made of costly stuffs, 
streaked with varied colours, tricked out fantastically* and covered with 
gilt and jewel ry and devices. As always where luxuty and pleasure are 
the ride, morals were lax; innreover* the king and his brother had hardly 
any sense of decorum. Hence there were frequent intrigues ami scandals* 
and disturbing crises at court. So it was that one day, in 1390* Valenti he 
Visconti fell a victim to the jealousy of the queen and the calumnies that 
were disseminated against her, and was exiled to Bloi* T The natural 
brutality of the time was, withal, masked under a veneer of elegance and 
poetry. Princes and hurls were a* fond of witty phrases and sentimental 
subtleties as of boisterous pleasures; many of them practised impromptu 
versification and exchanged affected and intricate ballades. At the court 
itself was organised a Court qf Love, where every thing waa debated and 
regulated in ballades and rondeaux. Equally did they delight in the 
mystery-spectacles* in minstreb 1 songs, jugglers” tricks, and tableaux 
vivauts* which were given as interludes between the courses of a lung 
banquet. And yet this society, enervated with pleasure and enjoyment, 
was very changeable and impressionable* hopelessly credulous and super¬ 
stitious* always ready to listen to impostors and magicians, incapable of 
generous ideas or sturdy virtues. 

Pleasant ns it was, this life was not by itself sufficient to satisfy the 
1 Hirtnirc dc Ckarft* Vf. 
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princes and nobles; nor did the war with England any longer provide 
them with occupation. Through ambition* through desire for adventure, 
and in order to please the Indies, they went off continually on distant 
expeditions, of war or pilgrimage. Some, like the Duke of Bourbon, went 
to Spain to give assistance in their wans to the Kings of Castile* the allies 
of France, The Seots, also allies of the French King, were waging war 
continually with England; and to their succour went Jean de Vienne, 
Jacques de Heflly, and others, at the head of small bands of French 
knights, who found the country moat uncomfortable and whose conquering 
airs were little to the liking of the austere Scots, Italy was full of 
attraction for French adventurers* Gascon and Breton, and Popes and 
Italian princes had always need of their services; so to Italy went Bemardon 
of Sens, Olivier du Guesclin, Raymond of Turning, John III of Armagnae, 
Enguerrand de Coney. But what tempted them most, and gave them 
most prestige in the eyes of the fair hi t was the w ar against the infidel A 
large number of noble* were drawn to make the journey to Prussia jigaiiifct 
the still pagan Lithuanians. To the East departed regular armies of 
knights: in 1390 the Duke of Bourlran led 1500 knights to Barhary 
(Tunisia). There was a fresh crusade in 1396 led by John, son of the 
Duke of Burgundy* through Hungary, which ended in disaster at Nicopolk 
Shortly afterwards, BuucicAult, the model of a knightedventurer, went to 
the help of the Eastern Emperor, ravaged the coast of Syria, and attempted 
a descent upon Alexandria, Others, too, went to the aid of the relic* of lhe 
Ijitin settlement* in Actinia and Cyprus, or made ns simple pilgrims the 
dangerous journey to the Holy Places; while Jacques de Heilly even 
fought on the side of the Turks against the Egyptians, and Jean de Fay 
won distinction in the army of Tamerlane. Lastly, two French knights 
achieved the conquest of the Canary Island*. 

It was all to the advantage of this state of affairs that the princes who 
usually governed on behalf of Charles VI, especially the Duke* of Anjou 
and Burgundy, and later the Duke nf Orleans* were able to lay hands on 
the finances of the kingdom and to pursue a policy in their ow n interests; 
and a* they had little opportunity of increasing their territorial poux-r within 
the kingdom, it v?m to the service of their external ambition* that they 
Applied the resources and the prestige of royal authority, In the case of 
the Duke of Anjou, this was of short duration* The French Pope, 
Clement VII, in order to obtain nn ally who could restore him to Rome 
by force of arms ( a the way of deeds*" as they called it), promised him a 
kingdom to be carved out of Central Italy and further assured him of the 
succession to the old Queen .Ioanna, ruler of Naples and Provence. 
Urban VI* for his part, supported another competitor for the throne of 
Naples. After Joanna had been strangled in 13S2, the Duke of Anjou 
came himself to conquer the kingdom of Naples* with the aid of the money 
he had extracted from the royal treasury of France. But he died* in 
September l3H4 r while still engaged in the work of conquest. 
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After the departure of tile Duke of Anjoy* Philip the Bold of Burgundy 
was in command. Full of energy and busy schemes, fond too of display, 
he had the air of a sovereign. When he to unsuccessful la his plans for 
a descent upon England, he did not persist in a policy that could yield 
no results. Henceforward, Germany attracted his Attention, and at Gnat 
he pursued a policy of marriage! alliance*. A neighbour in Alsace of the 
house of Austria* and in the Low Countries of a branch of the house of 
Bavaria, he married one of his daughters to Leopold of Austria, another 
to William of Bavaria* heir to Ilainault* Holland, and Zeeland; and, 
further to consolidate this last very important marriage, his eldest son 
John, the heir to his domains, was wedded to the sister of William of 
Bavaria. Finally, he put the crown on his wort by effecting the marriage of 
Charles VI to another princess of the house of Bavaria, Isabella, daughter 
of Stephen III the Fop. Nor was he content with peaceful measures alone. 
His aunt, the Duchess of Brabant* wjls at war with the Duke of Gudders. 
In spite of the accord between this prince and the King of France, Philip 
the Bold in 1588 drew Charles VI into an expedition against tile duke, in 
defiance of the real interests of the kingdom. The expedition, which took 
place in the autumn, came to a halt at Gf>dersheim, and they had to lie 
satisfied with a pretended submission. It was after this expedition that 
the king took over the power from his unde*. 

When, from Lift# to 1392, the administration; was in the hands of the 
“Moral onsets,* the general policy of the kingdom whs inspired by the 
king's young brother Louis, Duke of Touraine and afterwards of Orleans, 
Endowed with only a meagre appanage* he too had soaring ambitions, and 
these Philip the Bold had allowed to have free course in Italy. In 1387 
the Duke of Touraine had married Valentine* daughter of Gian Galea 
Visconti* Duke of Milan. He thus acquired the county of Asti and on 
eventual claim on the duchy of Milan. But therein lay a grave danger, 
for Queen Isabella was the grand-daughter of Beraahfr Visconti* who had 
been dispossessed of Milan by hi* nephew' Gian Galeami; so there won a 
cause of permanent ill-feeling* which was soon to create hostility between 
the queen and the Duchess of Orleans, and to provide a centre for intrigue. 
In consequence of 1m marriage* the kings brother worked with all Ids 
might to give an objective to the energy of Charles VI by directing it 
towards Italy* Florence, Ginn GaJeazzo, and Clement VU each in turn 
made most tempting propositions. Clement* an particular, offered to en¬ 
feoff Louis of Touraine with a portion of the States of the Church* to be 
known as the kingdom of Adria, At the same time, he gave his support 
to Louis II of Anjou p who, renewing his father's attempt, sent Otto of 
Brunswick to occupy Naples, and himself entered the town in August 1390, 
Then a great scheme was set on foot: Charles VI was to come down into 
Italy, to make good the establishment of his brother in the kingdom of 
Adrift and of Louis of Anjou in the kingdom of Naples, and finally to 
instal Clement VII at Rome* But the intrigues of the Dukes of Burgundy 
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The Duke* of Burgundy and Orleans 


and Brittany, and pressing negotiations for peace with England, inter¬ 
rupted the whole design. And then came the king's first attack of 
insanity. 

Use Duke of Orleans, however, did not ad Hindoo his efforts. Clement VII 
seemed to have lost faith, but Gian Galeazzo [partly resinned the papal 
project. One circumstance was in their favour* Genoa was seeking for a 
protector, in order to escape from the anarchy of popular governments 
and sonic of the Genoese nobles applied to the King of France. The 
Duke of Orleans seized the opportunity; he sent the Sire de Couey to 
introduce a garrison mid to fly his banner in Savon*, a neighbouring 
town to Genoa. But the queen, the Duke of Burgundy, and Florence, the 
enemy of the Visconti* united in a coalition to wreck the ambition of the 
Duke of Orleans; and the doge hitnself offered the overlord.ship of Genoa 
to the King of France. Charles, under the influence of his wife and unde, 
accepted. In November 1396 u French governor came to take prasessinu 
of the great city; while the Duke of Orleans had to renounce his dreams 
and abandon Savona, The French domination of Genoa lasted until 
1403. 

Throughout ajl this political activity, among all these ambitions, 
these schemes;, and these undertakings, were to l?c seen the first symptom* 
of a troublesome rivalry between the Duke of Burgundy and the Duke of 
Orleans. Louis of Orleans luul too much ambition to lie satisfied with nl\ 
intermittent authority, liable to suffer eclipse in the presence of the Duke 
of Burgundy,, and cspedfdly during the king's frequent fits of madness. 
By dint of persistence and patience he had greatly increased Ids domains 
and resources; to the duchy of Orleans had been added by royal bounty, 
by inheritance, or by purchase Perigoitl, the counties of Valois, Dreuic* 
Biois* and Angoulcuie, and several places elsewhere. It must l>e home iti 
mind, however, that the most important of these territories were scattered 
about in the heart of the kingdom; they might be useful as n rail ring- 
[joint for resistance* but not as a liose for operations abroad, When in 
charge of the government, the king's brother employed in Ui own ad- 
vantage a laige part of the revenue derived from aids and taxes. Louis 
was a gracious prince, eloquent and witty; frivolous and pleasure-loving, 
while at the same time very devout; a lover of sports festival?, and 
him ting, a connoisseur of jeweliy and of sumptuous and strange attire, 
People criticised him for his luxury and his continual need of money; hi& 
irony intimidated them; and* finally, they watched with anxious eyes his 
attitude towards the situation in the Church, in Italy, and iu Germany, 
where, in close touch with the house of Luxemburg, his policy pursued an 
unsteadv and at times a risky course. 

While lj>ms of Orleans at the beginning of the fifteenth century was 
only twenty-eight years of age, the Duke of Burgundy had almost reached 
hb sixtieth year. To the authority of age he added that uf experience, 
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of coolness of judgment, and of semi-regal dignity. Above oil, his power 
was to be feared: master of the two Burgundies, of the counties of 
Charolait; and Severs, of domains in Champagne, of Artois and the 
county of Rethel, and finally of Flanders, he was the greatest noble in the 
kingdom and a prince of the Empire. Brabant, Limburg, Ilainault, and 
Holland were later tu revert to his house. His resources were enormous, 
and yet for his splendour and his aims they were insufficient. lie was 
in direct relations, dynastic, politics], or economic, with England, the 
Bavarian houses, Immune, Austria, Savoy, numerous German princes, the 
Swiss, Florence, and other powers. He spent vast, sums on pensions and 
gifts, on embassies and dispatch services. He could not, any more than 
the Duke of Orleans, dispense with the royal revenues, and he used his 
authority to draw huge sums from the receipt of aids. The necessity for 
both princes to draw from the same source was still further to heighten 
their rivalry. 

While Philip the Bold was alive, this rivalry did not degenerate into 
violence or civil war. But all the circumstances of the time made it 
manifest mid aggravated it. First of all came the question of the Great 
Schism. Christendom was divided lietwecn the Pope of Ilotiic and the 
Pope of Avignon. Both of them, and especially the violent and oltedinate 
Benedict XIII, the Avignon Pape, refused all menus of reconciliation or 
of ending the schism, hi spite of the passionate endeavours of the Um- 
versity of Paris supported by the Duke of Burgundy. Exasperated by the 
resistance it encountered, the University, at ft great assembly held at 
Paris iu May 1398, Achieved with some difficulty the proclamation of 
the withdrawal of obedience from both Popes. This, they said, was the 
restoration of the old liberties of the Church, which was now freed from 
the control and exactions of the Pope and recovered its right to dispose 
of benefices. The only result was profoundly to disturb religious life, the 
more so because even in France there had not been unanimity for with¬ 
drawal, The Duke of Orleans, iu particular, was unfavourable tn this 
radical solution of the University and the Burgundian party. He did not 
appear at the assembly at which it was proclaimed, and only gave his 
adhesion to it with reiuct&nce. As the withdrawal, far from healing the 
evil, only made it worse, Benedict XIII would not give way and suffered 
siege at Avignon, Soon a strong opposition was revealed, against the 
withdrawal and in favour of Benedict. The Duke of Orleans pul himself 
at the head of it; he mode himself the champion of the persecuted Po[io, 
helped in his rescue, visited him at Avignon, obtained the most splendid 
promises from him, and finally, in May 1403, effected the restoration to 
him of the oljedience of the Church of France. Benedict XIII, however, 
kept none of his promises. 

In England and Germany there were violent changes of government, 
the effect of which was felt even in France, Richard II had become quite 
unpopular at Ins court and with the people at large, and in the con iso of 
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England and the Empire 


a Few weeks (July-September 1399) he was dethroned by his cousin 
Henry of Lancaster and then mysteriously disappeared, Henry IV* in 
order to make good the succession, at once encouraged the anti-French 
sentiments which were then widespread in England. At the same time* 
there was a profound feeling of indignation At the French court; Louis 
of Orleans, who hod given a warm welcome to the Duke of limoLskT 
during his exile in France* was now one of the moat bitter against him* 
No open change took place in the relations between the two kingdoms so 
long as negotiations were in progress for the return of the little queen* 
Isabella of France, But after she had been handed over to the Duke of 
Burgundy* the situation became strained and war threatened once more* 
The Duke of Burgundy pursued a peaceful policy i he caused the twenty- 
eight years 1 truce to be renewed* cleverly got into his hands the guardian¬ 
ship of the children of the late Duke of Brittany* in order lu prevent 
fresh English attempts in that quarter* and by special conventions safe¬ 
guarded Flanders in the event of ft renewal of hostilities* But the Duke 
of Orleans adopted a provocative attitude: he posed as the avenger of 
Richard II, offered to Henry IV practically to fight a dud* and sent him 
a formal challenge in 1 +03. 

Germany was iso less disturbed at the beginning of the century; I lie 
house of Luxemburg* which held the imperial throne* was in a dangerous 
position. Wenceslas* aloof in his Bohemian forests and addicted solely to 
hunting and drinking* bid endangered* and even himself directly dimi¬ 
nished, imperial rights in Italy and on the French frontier* He wax 
closely associated w ith the Duke of Orleans, whose ambition gave rise to 
alarm; and he was suspected in Germany of wishing to support the French 
Pope. The threat of deposition did not move him. Then, in August 
1+00, thu Diet declared him deposed* and Rupert of Bavaria* Elector 
Palatine, was elected King of the Homan*. Wen resists did not yield to 
this decision; there were accordingly two Emperors in the Empire* ns 
there were two Pope* in the Church. Both turned their eyes to Frances 
Rupert, counted on the queen and the Duke of Burgundy, Wencoslos on 
the Duke of Orleans. This troubled situation and the difficulties of the 
house of Lnxcmhui^ provided scope For the new ambitions of the king's 
brother. As he Jnid been obliged to give up Italy, he turned his energies 
toward* Germany: he acquired at an enormous price the domains of the 
heiress of the Sires dc Coucy; he bought the homage of the Duke of 
Guelder®; he got Wencdas to recognise him as governor of the duchy 
of Luxemburg, By virtue of Iji Fere, Chauny, and the county of Poresen, 
which he already possessed, And of his new acquisitions of Coney And 
Luxemburg, his possessions were now thrust in as a wedge between the two 
great groups of Burgundian territories and into the Empire itself. It was 
said that Louis had visions of the imperial dignity, Burgundian policy 
sought to rouse Germany against him, and at the end of 14GS the Diet 
took step® to check tins invasion. 
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To these conflicts of policy was added domestic strife. In the spring 
of 1401 there was a regular plot hatched at court by the queen and the 
Dukes of Berry and Burgundy against the Duke of Orleans. Towards the 
end of the year warlike preparations were being made by both sides* In 
April 1402* during the absence of Philip the Bold* the Duke of Orleans 
got himself made controller of the aids and gave orders for the raising of 
a heavy tax r The Duke of Burgundy returned and protested at once 
against this levy, declaring that he hod refused ]00,001) crowns offered to 
him as the price of his assent to it, and thus won great popularity for 
himself The king, for the sake of peace, made them joint controllers oi 
the aids, but wm soon obliged owing to their maladministration to revoke 
the appointment. Such were the circumstances, with crisis looming on 
every side, when Philip the Bold, the founder of Burgundian greatness, 
died in April 1404. He was buried with great pomp at the Chartreuse at 
Dijon, where, to perpetuate his glory, Claus Sluter was already at work 
upon his tomb. 

When John the Fearless succeeded Philip the Bold, the situation 
developed into tragedy. The new duke, Louis 1 senior by u bare year, was 
d it] nil in stature, with no grace or majesty, and deficient in cdoqt^nce* He 
possessed both intelligence and curiosity, and could be brave when need 
lie; but he had a restless ambition, a distrustful and cunning nature, and 
little continuity of purpose. Lu 1300, to make Liim known to Christendom 
and especially in the Empire, his father hail him put at the head of a 
crusade against the Turk*. John was not able to avoid the Tearful disaster 
of Nicopulk, and for several months was a prisoner among the Turks, 

While the new Duke of Burgundy was entering into possession of his 
states, the Duke of Orleans was supreme in the government. The queen 
had now come over to lib side, Valentine Visconti still remaining in exile. 
The intimacy of the queen with the king^s brother, their seal for pleasure, 
the luxury and licence which they paraded at court, all tended to alienate 
opinion from them. The finances were in disorder; the coinage was de¬ 
based; and a new tallage was ordered. Then the Duke of Buigumdy 
appeared; he had given out that the new aid would not hold good in his 
territories, and he arrived in amis. The queen and Orleans took to flight. 
John at once became master of Paris; he denounced the Lind government 
and talked of reforms* At the end of two months, however, there was a 
hollow reconciliation between the two princes. Actually at this time hos¬ 
tilities had recommenced between France and England; piracy at sea had 
already begun, and French knights had gone to join the Welsh, The 
Duke of Orleans, full of sdf-confidenee, wished to make his mark in the 
war, and John the Fearless would not play second fiddle. In the autumn 
of 1406 Louis was conducting a regular campaign in Guieiinc, and John 
threatened Calais, at a respectful distance; each accused the other of 
having spoiled his undertaking* Certainly the hatred between them was 
growing at a great rate, in spite of touching scenes of remuciiiatiuii. 
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Murder of the Duke of Orleans 


In the evening of 84 November 1407* the Duke of (Means was returning 
from a visit to the queen. As he was riding along oii hLj mule in the me 
Barbette humming a tune* he was attacked by a band of armed men, who 
disappeared leaving him dend upon the gruund. He was given a solemn 
funend* at which all the prince* were in tears. The investigations of the 
provost of Paris soon arrived at the truth* John the Fearless* feeling that 
discovery was near* confessed to the Duke of Berry and the King of Naples 
(the Duke of Anjou) that ** through suggestion of the deriF* he had caused 
this deed to be done. The princes requested him not tu appear again in 
the Council, and he took horse and galloped olf to Artois* 'This assassina¬ 
tion not only removed from the scone a prince who, in spite of his youthful 
levity and the somewhat vain character of his ambition* might with his 
mental qualities have rendered great services to the kingdom in times of 
crisis* for he was a lrue Frenchman; it also created mortal hatreds, and 
for more ttam thirty years it delivered up France to civil war at the very 
time that war with the foreigner was starting afresh. 

For three years there were remarkable fluctuation* before the struggle 
properly broke out Charles, the new' Duke of Orleans, was only fourteen 
years of age. His mother* Valentine Visconti, in vain laboured for the 
punishment of the murder; the king and the princes were profuse in 
promises to her, but the Duke of Burgundy was too formidable. He 
reappeared in Paris ot the end of February 1408* and was greeted quite 
courteously by the princes. Already* at Amiens* they had come to terms 
with him, and on 8 March he was able at ft solemn sitting to have a 
justification of his crime pronounced by tlic Norman theologian, Jean 
Petit, who developed at length and in scholastic terms the most sj*ecious 
arguments for the duke and the most odious charges against his victim; 
no one spoke in opposition. Six months later, when John the Fearless 
had been recalled to the north by a revolt at Liege* Valentine Visconti 
reappeared at Paris, and, at an assembly nn less solemn and before the 
same princes, an eloquent reply to Jean Petit was delivered by the Abbot 
of Cerisy, But* though severe measures were announced and a great deal 
of nuise was made* nothing was done; the disconsolate widow died in 
disillusionment at the very time that John the Fearless, victorious at 
Liege, was returning to Paris., to be received ns IxJbre with honour. The 
Orleans party tw ice hud to agree to reconciliations of a rather humiliating 
nature, at Chartres in March 1400 and Bicetre in November 1410. 

From that trine the kingdom seemed torn between the Burgundians and 
the supporters of Orleans* or Annagnocs as they were called. As his 
second w ife the Duke uf Orleans married the daughter «f Bernard VII, 
Count of Armagnoe* who brought to his son-in-kw the formidable Gascon 
contingents; hence the name Armagnaes, "The Duke of Orleans soon had on 
his side the princes, Berry* Bourbon, and Brittany; his chief support came 
from the west and centre of the kingdom, from a part of Ijitiguedoc, arid 
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from Gascony. John the Fearless was supported by lib brothers, the 
Duke of Brabant and the Count of Never*, by the leading nobles of 
Artois and Picardy, hv the Fleuiings, and by German princes and nobles; 
he could count too on the people of Paris and the chief towns of the 
north, and on the University of Paris. In spite of these popular sympathies, 
it could not be said that the Burgundian party was the oiore democratic 
and the Arumgnac the more aristocratic; the popular sympathies of John 
the Fearless were only a matter of policy. But the Armagnac party had 
fewer foreign elements in it and was less swayed by foreign interests. 
Between the contending parties the enmity was from the beginning 
profound. On nil aides band* of armed men made their appearance. At 
Paris, the Gxwmmunicatkuu hurled by Urban VI against the Grand 
Companies were published from the pulpits against the Amatignaes. 
Mansions and castles were pillaged, and murders were of frequent oc¬ 
currence; “ they had no more |>itv in killing men than if they were dogs,** 1 
lu other towns most violent measures were adopted. Both parties had 
their badges, and the very statues in the churches were decorated with 
them. But, what was much more serious, each party called in the English 
to its aid; fir^t of all John made mysterious proposals and in 1411 
actually received English reinforcements lu Paris; then it was the turn of 
the Armagnac princes, who in 1412 promised Henry IV the whole of the 
ancient Aquitaine and arranged a meeting w ith an English army at Blois. 

Civil war began in earnest in 1411* In July die Duke of Orleans sent 
an insulting challenge to the l)nbe uf Burgundy; the battle took place in 
the autumn outside Paris, and the Armagnacs were with difficulty repulsed 
by the Burgundians and English. In May 141£ the Duke of Burgundy 
took tho king and the dauphin with the Oriflaimnu to besiege the Duke 
of Berry at Bourgo, After a fruitless siege and un informal congress of 
princes at Auierre, a peace of a kind was patched up; while the Duke of 
Orleans hod to pay the English, though they arrived too late, a high 
price to depart. All the*e troubles had brought great disorder into the 
machinery of government, especially finance and justice. The princes, to 
satisfy their personal ambitions and quarrels, had Laid hands oil the 
resources of the kingdom and had multiplied the taxes. The leading 
officials, who in most cases were their retainers, had no security of tenure, 
and so built up jls quickly as possible fortunes that were a scandal; the 
staff of the Chainbrc des Compbs and the finance ministers set the 
example. In the Pur lenient all the old traditions were forgotten, and 
a few' lain it its divided a large number of posts among themselves The 
court was still as frivolous and extravagant as ever, and the queen had 
constant need uf money for her luxury and her pleasure*, and in order to 
enrich her household. The poor sick king was usually neglected* and was 
left in a pitiful condition by hi* greedy and indifferent attendants. The 
people became restless and agitated in this state of disorder. Especially 
* Jmnusi tfun lufurgtoi* d* turi* (ed. Tuel&y)* p. 10. 
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Disturbances at Paris 


at Pari*, the populace was liable to rapid change of mood; it was at the 
same time both suspicious and childishly credulous. There was much 
murmuring, and* after 1407, the town was in a condition of unrest and 
disturbance. This was especially the case with the butchers of Sainte- 
Geuevieve and the Markets, who were joined by the tripe-dealers, the 
skinners, and the tanners They took command of the streets, which they 
were able to barricade with strong chains. Everybody went about armed. 
The office of Provost of the Merchants and the tcfirnins were revived 
again in their old form, and the wards regained their individual oigansta¬ 
tion. Finally, the Duke of Burgundy took this discontented and turbulent 
dement under his protection; he had a regular following of citizens, 
butchers, and skinners. He gave them presents and salaries, and above 
all left them a free hand. A powerful Burgundian coalition was soon in 
command of Paris. 

Attention had already been called to the danger* The Auguslmian 
Jacques Ijcgrand, in a vehement address to the court, and Jean Gerson p in 
moving sermons, had in the presence of the princes denounced the 
disorders of the court and the dist rests of the realm, and liad demanded 
a reform of government and morals. In 1409 there was an attempt in 
that direction; but it only resulted in the execution of one of the richest 
loyal official*, Jean dc Montagu, and the spoils fell to the princes. At 
the end of 1412 a more favourable opportunity presented itself. With 
the prospect of an English invasion, as the royal treasury was empty, it 
was found necessary to assemble the States General; it would have been 
too dangerous to impose new aids and taxes without their concurrence, 
as had been done for the past thirty years. The meeting was not 
numerously attended, but it spoke its mind dearly. A Burgundian 
abbot, in the name of the ecclesiastical province of Lyons, delivered 
a violent diatribe against the royal official*, denouncing them and de¬ 
manding their punishment After a colourless speech on their behalf, the 
University and the town of Paris presented a long list of grievances, in 
which nil the abuses wtre stated and the culprits mentioned by name; 
they demanded the reduction of the number of offices, the deposition of 
the existing officials and the coritiscation of their property, and a general 
reform of the administration of the kingdom; in this way the necessary 
money could be found. Mast of the officials of justice and finance were 
in fact suspended, and a great commission of reform was immediately set 
to work. 

As the task was a long one and no result seemed forthcoming, rioting 
broke out in Paris* All sorts of reasons were adduced: the gifts to Lewis 
of Bavaria, the queen V brother, the fetes given by the dauphin, the return of 
suspended officials who w ere feared and detested by the people of Paris. The 
first rioting started on 27 April 1413; its leader was the skinner C&bochci 
who has gi ven his name to thi& period of disorder. The crowd besieged the 
Bastille, which capitulated the next day. Then the dauphin's residence 
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w m invaded, and a hunt was set on foot again*! the noble* and officials 
who were the objects of popular distrust; they wore caught and shut up 
in the Cliutdet and the Louvre. The Duke of Burgundy, adopting a non¬ 
committal attitude* took no steps to prevent all this. The rioting was 
renewed on the following days. On 88 May it was the royal palace that 
waa invaded; the king hud recovered his sanity, and the people wished to 
explain to him what had happened. Then the crowd again proceeded to 
hunt down suspects and to get hold of them; among its hostages were 
fifteen ladies of the court The tardy and embarrassed intervention of 
John the Fearless was quite ineffective. 

It was then decided to publish the work of the commission of reform. 
The so-called Si Ondonnance Cabochienne^ was read solemnly before the 
king in the Parlcmeiit on 26 and 27 May; the reading lasted for three 
lengthy sittings. It was m fact a long and detailed reform in 258 articles of 
the whole of the royal administration, a vast com pi htioii from previous ordi¬ 
nances. But the whole was elaborately framed and provided with safeguard*. 
The political administration was to be directed bv the Council* the judicial 
by the Park-men t, the financial by the Chain bre des Comptcs; in them 
every tiling was to be deliberated, decided, and controlled. And even in 
the local administration the most important business was to be deliberated 
by councils of officials and notable*. All officer were to tie conferred as 
the result of election in the Council, the Parlement, or the Chiurabre des 
Coniptes; so too the local official* were to be elected by the local councils, 
which were to comprise the seneschals and Uuliflk The conception, re¬ 
markable at a time of rioting and civi] strife, was of a monarchy tempered 
by royal official* and by a species of local self-government. 

But the moment was not suitable for reform of this kind. On the day 
after the promulgation of the “ Onion nance Cabochienne," rioting began 
again. The butchers had got out of control, and nothing could stop them; 
there were more imprisonments and executions, and scenes of brutality 
even in the dauphins mansion. The princes of the Annagnac party, 
gathered round the Dukes of Da-Jean* and Berry at a distance from Paris, 
bad collected their forces and were returning full of threats. Conferences 
were hold at Vernon between the princes of both parties, and an agreement 
was arrived at; there was to be a general amnesty, the disbanding of troops 
and the suppression of the revolutionary government which had dominated 
the court. The leading citizen* of Park, led by Jean Jouvcnd, put them- 
gdves at the head of the move men t of reaction, and mode themselves 
responsible for the enforcement of the peace which was concluded at 
Pontoise on 23 July. The people were weary of disturbances which had 
lasted for over three months; on 2 and 4 August they ranged themselves 
definitely on the side oi the moderates, and the dauphin, escorted bv the 
populace, went to release the prisoners. The Cabuchieii leadens Hed in all 
directions. Soon, however, the movement passed from reaction to violence. 
The frightened Parisians seemed oil to have become Anuagnaes, and the 
c* Hen. n. von. vn. cm. xin, 25 
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party badge Mas openly displayed. Hie Duke of Orleans and the Anna- 
gnac princes made a solemn re-entry into Paris; the official personnel was 
stored; and on 8 September, at a solemn bed of justice at the Parle men t, 
the H Ordonnance Gabochienne" was tom up. Prosecutions, imprisonments, 
banishments, and executions became the order of the day. 

The Duke of Burgundy had been speedily left in the lurch by this 
swift and general reaction. Abandoning his partisans, he had first tried 
to carry off the king, and then had suddenly departed to Lfllfr In 
February 1414 he reappeared before Paris, accompanied by a strong 
escort of armed men; the town made no move, and he had to retire. The 
Armagnac princes caused him to be banned and declared a rebel, and a 
great expedition with the Qriflnnime was organwed against him. This 
meant the open renewal of civil war. But the campaign, directed against 
Compicgne, was of no importance; negotiations were opened, and peace 
was concluded at Arras in February 1415. There were a few upheavals 
at Parta; and then all disturbance seemed to die away. 

Just at Die time that these troubles began in Paris, the King of England, 
Henry IV, was dying. His chief anxiety had been to make good hist 
dynasty on the throne; he suffered beside* from ill-health, and so he had 
shewn no enthusiasm for war with France, Kb son Henry V, now twenty- 
seven yean of age, was austere, self-important, and of unlimited ambition. 
He wished for his own advantage to bring to life again Die claims of 
Edward HI to the crown nf France* to renew the victories of the previous 
century, and, if God would grant his ntd„ to revive the crusade, Ciitmm- 
stance* were in his favour, for no agreements could definitely extinguish 
the embers of civil war in Franco. Since the end of 1418 it wm easy for 
Henry to obtain the alliance of the Duke of Burgundy; and this was 
actually done in May and again in August, by the conventions of Ibices ter 
and Ypres, Henry and John were to be associated in war against Die 
Armagnacs; m regards the king and the dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy 
was to maintain neutrality, but he was to reccivfj his share of the royal 
domain and, in the event of the English King achieving the conquest, to 
do liege honnigc to him. At the same time he assured Charles VI that 
he was under no engagement to the English. Henry was very much 
emboldened by this pact: in August 1414 be claimed the kingdom of 
France from Charles VI and demanded the hand of Catherine of France. 
A great French embassy, composed of GOO persons, actually came to 
Henry V at Winchester and solemnly offered him the king’s daughter in 
marriage together with a large dowry and some land in Aquitaine, But 
the King of England shewed himself entirely unreasonable in Ida demands; 
sharp words were exchanged which made a breach inevitable: and Henry 
told the ambassadors to go, and that he would soon be after them. 

These negotiations were in fact a sham, for the invasion of France had 
been in course of preparation for several months- A Heet, an array, and 
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full provisionmeut were nil ready. On 1$ August HIS Henry cast 
anchor near the mouth of the Seine, at Cap de la Here, and hia'arniy, 
his artillery, and his siege-engines wore drawn up on the plateau of 
Sainte-Adresse. Hnrfleur was i mined lately besieged; there were no ships 
in the harbour and only a few hundred soldiers in the town. No help 
could be brought, and Hnrtleur had to capitulate on 22 September The 
King of "England made his entry with many signs of pious devotion; a 
careful inventory was made of the booty; and the English took in hand 
the permanent occupation of the town, to be a second Calais for them. 
Henry proclaimed that he had come “into his own land, his own country, 
Ins own kingdom.' 1 Then as winter was approaching, he departed for 
Calais, crossing the Somme at Neale; and it was only on his arrival in 
the plains of Picardy that he at last found himself face to Tare with a 
Trench army, 

Henry V had appeared in France in the middle of August, but it was 
not until October that the French army assembled at Rouen. It was 
mainly composed of nobles and knights, who would not associate with 
townsfolk and seemed to have learnt nothing since Cr&y and Poitiere. 
As for John the Fearless, he was treacherously negotiating with both 
kings. In pompous language he offered his services to the government of 
Charles VI; they (bought that he was aiming at getting the chief power 
intn his hands, and declined his offer. He immediately ordered the nobles 
on his territories in Picardy and Artois to hold aloof. In spite of this 
defection, an army of 50,000 faced Henry's 13,000 English on 24 October 
1415 at Agincourt. The Duke of Kerry in vain counselled against fighting. 
The French position was a bid oue; it had rained all night, and the men- 
nt-rmns had remained on horseback in the ploughed fields until daybreak. 
In order to fight they had to dismount, and the weight of their armour 
was enormous. They were drawn up in three tatties, huddled together 
in ranks thirty or forty deep in the slippery mud. The English had 
passed the night in silence and prayer; they formed up in a long line of 
little depth. The action commenced, at the late hour of eleven, with 
heavy and well-directed volleys from the English archers. Shaken already by 
these volleys, the serried mass of French knights were anxious to attack, 
but only the frunt ranks could do any fighting. The English then attacked 
this helpless human wedge with cold steel, H and it seemed as though they 
were striking blown upon an anvil." It was merely massacre and rout, and 
all was over by four o'clock. The English were encumbered w ith prisoners, 
and put many of them to death. On the French side, 7000 men-at-arms 
were killed or mortally wounded, among them the Duke of Brabant and 
the Count of Nevcrs, who hud not been willing to follow the example of 
their brother, the Duke of Burgundy; and the Duke of Orleans was taken 
prisoner. The English lost only 500 men. Henry V, who believed 
himself to be chosen of God, went at once to Calais' and from there to 
England 
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Henry V and the Emperor 


The kingdom's worst days now began. The king was in a wretched state* 
almost continuously insane; the queen* obese and gouty* was ns frivolous 
as ever* and she was exiled to Tours as the result of scandalous happenings 
in her palace, Two dauphins died, the first in December 1415* the second 
in April 1417- Charles, the nest in succession, was only thirteen years 
of ngeu The actual master of the king's government was the Duke of 
Orleans’ father-iu-law T the Constable Bernard of Amiognac* a fearless and 
stubborn Gascon, who surrounded himself with binds of Gascons. By 
them the suburbs of Paris were ravaged* and within the city there was a 
virtual reign of terror. All the prisons were full of suspects; in three 
weeks, during the summer of 1417, 800 persons were banished; and a 
period of famine set in. No serious military operations were attempted 
against the English; negotiations were undertaken* but with no success. 
In May 1416 the Emperor Sigismimd came to Paris on the question of 
the Schism. He proved to he exceedingly parsimonious* and boorish in 
manner; but, as he was going on to England, he whs counted on for his 
mediation. Sigismuud was won over by the magnificent reception accorded 
him by Henry V* and was dominated by the conqueror's personulity. 
Henry proposed a truce for three year* only; he refused to give up 
Harileur; and he claimed the restoration of the territories reded by the 
Treaty of Calais. Finally* the Emperor made an alliance with Henry* 
saying: i# My relatives are in France* but my friends in England/* On 
the top of this, John the Fearless* who had approached Pari* during the 
winter of 1415-16 to make good his position there but had gained nothing 
in spite of promises and threats* caiue to a closer understanding with 
Henry V: the Burgundian domains benefited by a special truce* and the 
duke’s subjects were forbidden to take up atm* on behalf of the King of 
France, During a whole week* in October 1416, the King of England 
and the Duke of Burgundy were in conference at Calais It is possible 
that John made more serious engagements still, and that he pronitsad 
Henry V to recognise him as King of France and to recommence hos¬ 
tilities in concert with him. Anyhow* in August 1417 Henry landed with 
an army at Trouvillc* and .John the Fearless marched on Paris* 

Henry's intention was to make a systematic conquest, and he com¬ 
menced with Lower Normandy. He kept hb troops under strict discipline, 
shewing particular respect for the personnd and property of the Church; 
as a result, the great abbeys of Caen opened their gates to the English. 
T Hie tow r n of Caen attempted resistance* but in vain. Henry started there 
the introduction of an English administration* after £5,000 persons had 
been forced to migrate, Bayeux, Argien tan* Alen^on, and Fa! aise capitu¬ 
lated, Everywhere an English government was introduced with rigid 
particularity* AH who would not submit were bin i shed in set form; 
but, since security hail taken the place of disorder* submission was the 
general practice. The neighbouring princes, the Duke of Brittany and 
the Duchess of Anjou, sought special truces for themselves. By the spring 
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of] 418 the conquest qf Lower Normandy had been achieved; the English 
were established at 6vreux Mid A Tranches, and only Cherbourg and Mont 
Saint-Miehd still held out. In June Henry advanced into Upper 
Normandy, and on £9 July 1418 he encamped in front of Rouen with 
45,000 men. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Burgundy had been equally fortunate. He 
came with his army in the guise of a liberator, promising the suppression 
of all the taxes. Arrived in front of Paris, he fetched the queen from her 
exile at Tours and established her, in the capacity of regent, at Troyes. 
The moment was a propitious one: at Paris people had grown weary of 
the tyranny of the Arunigmics, and refused to continue the payment of 
taxes. There was a dearth of everything, and the wildest stories were 
abroad. Negotiations undertaken by two cardinals in May 1418 gave rise 
to hop*; st was thought that peace was certain, but the Constable of 
Armagnae dashed all these hopes to the ground- Then, during the night 
of £0-21 May,an ironmonger, Perrinet Leclerc, opened the Saint-Germain 
gate to a Burgundian captain, the Sire de TMe Adam, and 8(10 men-at- 
arms* At once the old sympathies awoke. Everyone wore the Burgundian 
cross and shouted “ Peace! peace! Burgundy T The crowd went to fetch 
the king and brought him on horseback through the streets. The Duke 
of Burgundy should have intervened to maintain order, but he had 
gone off to hunt in his duchy; so Paris was delivered over to extreme 
disorder. On 12 June hands of wild men, led once more by butchers and 
especially by the hangman Capeluche, went to seek out the prisoners and 
put them to death with every refinement of cruelty; there were 1G0Q 
victims, and even women were murdered w ithout pity. At last the Duke 
of Burgundy derided to put in an appearance. He arrived with the queen 
on 14 July 1418, and compelled a reorganisation of the government 
including a complete change of personnel, both in finance and justice. 
But John the Fearless was no longer master of Paris. On 20 and £1 August 
rioting began again, more violent and more savage than liefore; there 
were fresh massacres, as horrible as the preceding ones. This brought 
things to a head. As soon as the disturbances hud quietened down some¬ 
what, Cupeluebe vu made prisoner and executed forthwith* and several 
other leaders of hands suffered the same fate; all violence was forbidden. 
In addition lo all this, Paris was decimated by a severe epidemic. Many 
other towns gave in their submission, and the greater part of the South 
adhered tu the Burgundian cause. In return, on 1 Oetolwr the aids were 
abolished. 

While Paris was opening its gates to the Burgundian*. Rouen was 
resisting the English with all its might. In its industry and commerce 
this town was almost the equal of Paris, and, now that refugees had 
Hocked into it from the whole of Normandy, its population bad ri&en to 
more than 800,000. It was defended by a circuit of substantial walls; the 
captain, a Burgundian, had 5500 soldiers under him; and, thanks to the 
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Capture of Rouen 


strenuous Activity of Alain Blanchart and to assistance from refugees and 
from Faris, the town could put into the field a militia amounting to 
nearly £0*000 men; finally, the walls were furnished with e. powerful 
artillery of about a hundred cannon* Sorties from the town were frequent 
Accordingly the English completely invested it; English ships were posted 
on the Seine both above and below the town, and the river was barred 
with iron chains. From the beginning of August to the end of December 
the Norman capital held out. During this time it might have received 
assistfuice, but the Duke of Burgundy, M slower than ever at his business/' 
did not budge. An old priest was sent from Batten and in the king's 
presence he * raised the great haro of the Normans^; but nothing was 
done in response to this call for help except to hold useless negotiations 
through the medium of a cardinal. In November, John the Fearless did 
make a start, bringing with him the king preceded by the Orili amine* 
but he got no farther than Pontoise and Beauvais* At Rouen the Hilary 
and famine became extreme. Henry V refused to allow l£ s G00 women* 
children, and old men to pass through the linea* and they had to five 
during the month of December in the ditches on refuse and grass. Every 
attempt at a sally came to nothing* and a last appeal to the Duke of 
Burgundy elicited the reply that “ they should treat for the best terms 
they could get" Negotiations for surrender were difficult; the people of 
Rouen were too haughty in their language and would not surrender at 
discretion* At last Henry V, whose interest it was to conquer without 
destroying, gave way on 13 January 1419: the town had to pay a ransom of 
300,000 crowm, hand over nine hostages* and recognise itself els subject 
to the King of England. On £0 January Henry made his solemn entry* 
and went to the cathedral to give thunks to God, One man was made the 
scapegoat, Alain Blau chart; he was hanged. The town was not, however* 
at an end of its sufferings: a severe epidemic broke out; and the payment of 
the ransom was only completed in 1430. English government was organised 
there at mice. At last the conquest of the whole of Normandy was 
achieved, though i t w as not until the end of 1419 that Chateau Gal Hard 
capitulated; after that Mont Saint^Michel alone remained French. 

Meanwhile, one centre of resistance was being formed within the 
kingdom. After the entry of the Burgundians into Paris, a Breton 
noble* Tanguy Uuchastel* had carried off the Dauphin Charles and mode 
his escape with him* The dauphin, then sixteen years of age* became the 
real head of the Armognae party. Further* in 1417 s the king had appointed 
him lieutenant-governor of the kingdom with full powers* The authority 
of the dauphin was recognised betw een the Loire and the central plateau, 
as far as Lyons and the Dauphine; besides this* the Armngnacs held 
numerous points north of the Loire and even north of Puri*. In virtue 
of his powers, the dauphin organised a regular government, with a 
Council „ though not a very adequate one, attached to his person, a 
FarlcnicEit at Poiriers* and a Chambre dcs Comptcs at Bourges; local 
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governors and lieutenants administered the districts that remained loyal, 
and provincial estates voted him subsidies. Finally, an (October 1418, he 
proclaimed himself regent, 

But neither the dauphin nor the Duke of Burgundy was disposed to 
fight* Hence incessant negotiations, which seemed as if they must have a 
result, but which were always brought to nought at the last moment 
by Johns lack of decision or "by his excessive demands. Peace was almost 
concluded between tlie dauphin and the Duke of Burgundy in September 
1418 at Saint-Maur* Then John turned again to the English* without, 
however, breaking off negotiations with the dauphin. To Henry V he 
offered the fulfilment of the Treaty of Calais, the acquisition of Normandy, 
and the hand of Catherine of France; these were terms that could not 
be refused, but an interview between the queen, the Duke of Burgundy* 
and the King of England near Mantes had no result except to leave 
everything in suspense* This failure brought John back tu the dauphin 
again. On two occasions in July 1419 the two princes met, first at Pouilly* 
then at Corbel At the second interview they swore friendship, exchanged 
the kiss of pence* and bound themselves to unite for the expulsion of the 
English; peace seemed to be well and truly mode. At this point the 
English captured Mantes, Meulou, Pontuise, and threatened Paris. 
The Duke of Burgundy with his troop turned tad, and removed the king 
to 'Froyes. Meanwhile, it had been settled that he should hold a third 
interview with the dauphin at Montereau to complete their accord. Still 
he hesitated, and adopted all manner of subterfuges; the dauphin's party 
began to he suspicious of him. The appointed day parsed by; at last, on 
10 September, at five o'clock in the evening, they met cm the bridge at 
Montereau each accompanied by a few followers.. The conversation, how¬ 
ever, became hitter, and violent words were exchanged* Then the dauphin 
retired; but suEne of his companion;* threw themselves upon John the 
Fearless and pieEced him through several times with their swords. This 
murder, which was certainly unpremeditated, upset every tiling mid revived 
all the old hatreds. In the light of the circumstances, it appears more 
excusable than that of the Duke of Orleans; but it was to have still more 
melancholy results. 

There was an immediate outburst of anger from the Burgundians, the 
people of Paris, and the University* The only talk was of vengeance, and 
the English were declared to be preferable to the Aruiagnaes* The new 
duke, Philip* in spite of his youth—be was only twenty-three—was of a 
discreet nature though proud. After assembling his family and hi* chief 
partisans, he decided to make ** treaty and alliance" 1 with the King of 
England, and to pursue vengeance with oil his might. Negotiations Ijegan 
at once, and at Christmas the alliance with England against the dauphin 
was concluded- Then a treaty was prepEired at Troyes between the King 
of England and the King of France. Henry V himself arrived there in 
May H£0. His marriage with Catherine of France was at once settled 
and arranged * and on SI May the Treaty of Troves was signed. Charles VI 
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Death# of Henry V and Charles VI 


declared that Henry \ had become his son; lie and the queen disowned 
their son Charley 44 the so-called dauphin.” The King of England was 
recognised as heir to the King of France; and even in Charles VFs life¬ 
time he was to retain Normandy and the nsd of his conquests,, and to 
share the government with the Duke of Burgundy, This meant the an¬ 
nexation of France by England. Moreover, to speak ill of the treaty was 
forbidden and was made an act of treason. 

On 2 June Hemy V married Catherine* and the next day was off on 
campaign once more, Jxns* Mon teresu p and Melon (which held out for four 
months) were captured. Before that, he had been careful to garrison 
V inremiea, the Bastille, and the Louvre with his own men. On 1 December 
he made his entry into Paris with Charles VI* and received a magnificent 
reception from clergy and people, in spite of the famine which was still 
very severe. The States General and the University sw ore to observe the 
treaty. Henry held great state at the Louvre, while Charles VI lived 
wretchedly at Saint-Paul: Paris had become 41 a second London.* Soon 
afterwards, the King of England returned to his own country. 

A11, however, was not settled by the Treaty of Troyes. There was always 
the dauphin to he considered, and he seemed to be making seurible pro- 
gress + He had traversed Languedoc* which had abandoned the Burgundian 
cause to rally round hi in* and in May 1421 his troops won a real success 
at Ikauge: the Duke of Brittany also came over to his side^ and he himself 
went to besiege Chartres. Immediately, in June I+21* Henry reappeared; 
in two campaigns he made a complete sweep of the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and recaptured several places. The dauphin beat a re treat, and 
seemed to have abandoned the cause. But* at the end of the spring of 
1+22* Henry fell dangerously ill. He returned to Vincennes,and had [ust 
time to give his last instructions: he impressed on his brother and his 
uncle the importance of the alliance with Burgundy; he begged them 
never to make peace without at least ensuring the retention of Normandy ; 
above all he was concerned to arrange the regency for bis son* who w r os 
only ten months old. Then he rendered up his soul to God mast devoutly 
on 31 August. He w as a great king* for he bad a strong will and was a 
relentless administrator of justice. At the same time Charles VI lay dying 
too. Elis end* which came on 21 October* was a pitiful one; around him 
he had only a few official* and servants of the palace. One prince alone 
accompanied his body to Sunt Denis* the Duke of Bedford* brother of 
Henry V and regent for Henry VI* Under the vaulted roof of the old 
French abbey mug the cry' of the King-oF-Arms: “God grant long life 
to Henry * by the grace of God King of France and England, our sovereign 
lord* 11 

Such was the result of forty years of fruitless change* and disorder in 
the government* of rival ambitions and royal insanity, of princely intrigues 
and mortal hatreds. But this result was too unnatural, too violent a break 
with the past, too contrary to the feelings to which the war itself had given 
rise. It could not endure. 




CHAPTER XIV 


ENGLAND: EDWARD l AND EDWARD O 

"‘The tomb had not even been dosed when we all who were there present, 
with a multitude of your lieges, took an oath of fealty to yourself as lord 
and king, and did all that was fitting for your lordship and honour, as far 
as was possible in your absence." 

When Ed ward i son of Henry III, read these words in the letter, sealed 
by sixteen of the greatest English magnates, which brought to him at 
Trapani in Sicily the news of his father's death, they must have surprised 
and gratified him. This was the first time that full legal recognition had 
been given to an heir before coronation, and Edward may have seen in 
the confidence thus displayed the reward for those long, patient, difficult 
years of youth and manhood in which he bad done bis FnlJ duty as a son 
to a father whose defects in some directions were m conspicuous ns his 
merits in others and yet hud shewn a spirit, of reasonableness, an ap¬ 
preciation of other people's position, a readiness to profit by experience, 
which had won him golden opinions. It was not all loss that Edward had 
hud to live through a civil war, had added to the normal round of a king's 
son experiences so unusual as confinement as a hostage and appointment 
as a sheriff, and had watched men and theories at a time when feeling 
and expression were at their most intense. He himself had for years been 
facing problems of his own, for from early youth he had been ruler of 
wide hunk, nqfc in England only, but in the Channel Islands, Ireland, and 
Wales, and above all in Gascony, where conditions were peculiarly difficult. 
His latest adventure hod been on traditional lines, for the call to king- 
ship reached him when on his way home from crusade. The double note, 
of conservatism and experiment, which was to sound throughout bis reign, 
seemed already struck before he iiegan it 

It was not till 19 August 1371 that Edward was crowned, and various 
matters, notably the need to do homage to Philip of France for his lands 
overseas and to establish order within them, kept him abroad till a few 
weeks before that date. IVhcn he did return, lie w as given a great welcome. 
"Flie populace liked his kingly looks, his straight back and toll stature; 
the ring of great magnates, lay and clerical, found him congenial and 
sufficiently conventional; while those who hail had business to do with him 
knew that he had qualities rarer among monarchs of his age, a power of 
application and an appreciation of the expert. 

For the first twenty years of his reign Edw ard was in the main occupied 
with works of peace, with the exception of the war In Wales, He had not 
been in England more than three months, and his friend Hubert Burnell 
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The policy and problems of Edward I 


had been chancellor for only three weeks, when an important step was 
taken. Commissioners aimed with a list of some forty questions sought 
from juries in every county answers which tilled the bulky documents 
which came to be called the Hundred Rolls* Many of these questions 
aimed at an exact definition of royal possessions—the number of the 
king's domain manors, the value of the farms of hundreds and cities, and 
so on. Others concerned encroachments on royal rights. What lands and 
tenements have been given or sold to religions or others, to the king's 
prejudice? What liberties “hinder common justice and subvert the royal 
power 1 '*? Others, again, searched into the carelessness or cheating of officials, 
“even servants of the king himselF'—-sheriffs who “for prayer, price, or 
favour n concealed felonies or neglected their duties, cschcAtors too harsh 
or too complacent in consideration of a bribe, jacksdii-office of fill sort* 
who made themselves a nuisance to others or put public money to private 
uses. 

Now such questions were not very novel. Some of them had been 
gradually accumulating* from Henry II's time on, in the lists which 
Itinerant justices took with them when they went on a general eyre. 
Others hud precedents in special inquests or reforming legislation such 
as that due to the elites of Henry IIFs reign. What was unprecedented 
was the persistence which Edward shewed in attacking these problems 
and the lasting body of law he built up in his effort to find remedies. 
Masterful but not tyrannical, his general policy was to respect all rights 
and overthrow all usurpations. 

A long list of great statutes 1 stands to Edward's credit. From his first 
parliament, in April 1275, there emerged the First Statute of W fi&tnunster* 
Many of its chapters dealt with the administrative abuses revealed by the 
recent com tuition, which had completed its work about a month before 
parliament met. Edward's mistrust of the “franchises'* which formed 
exceptions to administrative uniformity was shewn in the ninth chapter, 
which threatened the lords of these with confiscation if they or their 
bailiffs were negligent m the pursuit of offenders against the king’s peace* 
In 1278 the Statute of Gloucester went farther, ordering that the justices 
when next on eyre should enquire by writs of guo warranto^ a process 
already in use in Henry LIFs time, into the grounds upon which the 
magnates claimed such franchises. “We must find out wlmt is ours, and 
is due to us, and others what is theirs, and due to them.*' Edwards aim, 
it is dear, was froui the first not abolition but definition* Chartered 

1 This ternsj familiar from long usage, may be used fur convenience, bnl il must 
ta raneuibered that Ivdiwntd'is lawn bore nu title At the time, that their diplomatic 
form wua very varied , and that contemporary IftaflU J custom applied the term 
statute to all ttorts of public iustrnmeute, including papal bulbil tVm temporary 
lawyers often upohe of euch chapter within lhe document m itself a statute ns dries 
the unknown author uf “ EUebau^er'a* chronicle from 12J2 onwards, urliu wrote at 
Mime date after 1327: ** statute quae Weftmmmaberii secuuda divuntur," etc. 
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privileges remained untouched* prescriptive right was accepted as war¬ 
ranty if it ran far enough back* the date being fixed in 1190 at the 
coronation of Hicliard 1, and even unwarranted liberties were generally 
restored and secured by charter if an adequate fine was offered 1 . The 
main usefulness of the enquiry was to remind the great feudalist that he 
had duties as well rights,, the more so if the possession of a franchise 
transferred to his agents work which would normally have been done by 
royal officers. In 1JJS5 the Statute of Winchester attacked local disorder. 
“Bobberies, homicides, and murders grow daily more numerous than they 
used to be,* said its preamble, and therefore stringent penalties were laid 
down for any persons concealing felons, the towns were ordered to shut 
their gates at night and keep watch on strangers* while every man, am ted 
in proportion to his means, was to be ready to help when needed in pur¬ 
suing offenders. In the samey'eai- was issued the Second Statute of West¬ 
minster* usually known as Dc Danis Condiiionalih^t$ T This wm intended 
to protect the donors of w tenements w hich are often given away on some 
condition, 1 " and did so by restraining the right of the donee to alienate. 
The interpretation of the statute at first was difficult, but by Edvard Wn 
reign if was already considered that the dunce's heirs, as well as himself, 
were bound. Fees tail, or strictly limited estates became common, and 
every capital lord, especially the king as the greatest of such, had some¬ 
thing to gain from the increased chances of reversion opened by the 
limitation imposed. Another measure to the common interest of all 
landowners was the Third Statute of Westminster, or Qum Emptare^ 
issued in lS£90 r This dealt with land held not upon condition hut in 
fee simple, and while it preserved the right of alienation for all who held 
such estates, it stipulated that in future the buyer must hold his purchase 
from the lord of the seller by the same services and customs as were attached 
to it before the sale. It thus prevented “prejudice to magnates and 
others* caused by changes in the services due from their vassals, but was 
most of all to the king's advantage because it increased the number of 
tenants who held in chief direct from himself* and by stereotyping feudal 
relations robbed them of some of their vitality. 

Enacted law of the sort just analysed was only one of many means 
used bv Edward in the pursuit of his ideal of efficiency. Side by side with 
it must be put his personal contact with his subjects by that incessant 
travelling for which he was praised in the ConimcndatiQ LamcntubUix ; 
his encouragement of group outside the central feudal ring, such as the 
burghers of towns which he founded or favoured, and the lesser magnates 
of the type who had helj>ed hiiu to secure the Provisions of Westminster; 
and above all his reliance upon expert professional help instead of upon 
the amateurish assistance of great feudalists staggering under tlie weight 

1 Recent vyrk among the eyre rtilin uilJ other le^ol recunh h as much modified 
the views of kiatorhmji on this question For a tauimuary see Ei. M. Cam's 
redden in Uitivry, xt, pp. 
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of their own dignity. By Edward's time* the days were coming to an end 
when a member of the king’s court, ia close attendance on the king s 
person, could be a governmental man-of-alh work. Three great engines 
of administration were in action. One was the Exchequeri the board of 
finance which stored in its treasury revenue received, and, more important 
still* checked and superintended the accounts of the official world. Ibis 
txuird hod “gone out of court’ 1 into offices of its own at Westminster as 
early as the reign of Henry IT, when master and disciple held the famous 
Dialogue concerning the Exchequer in “an oriel window close to the river 
Thames," Less separate os yet, hut no longer always in the king’s company * 
was the Chancery* a general secretariat which wrote and drafted in¬ 
numerable royal charters, writs, and letters* authenticated them by the 
king's great seal* and kept in a series of rolls registers of their content*. 
Finally, there was the Wardrobe* the staff of clerks attached to the ever- 
moving royal household* who combined financial and secretarial functions, 
and might include in their purview anything anti everything from a penny¬ 
worth of pepper bought by the king's cook up to a continental war. 

Now during Edward's reign there was little friction between these 
departments, and few signs that outside critics thought any one of them 
less suitable than any other for dealing with matter* of public importance. 
- s The whole state and realm of England were the appurtenances of the 
kings household,*' and as the king was neither weak nor wicked no harm 
came of that. Experience gained in one office qualified for promotion 
in another, A typical civil servant of the time was Edward’s first chancel¬ 
lor, Robert Burnell* Bishop of Bath and Wells—a man of easy morals, 
careless of Iris episcopal duties, but an industrious chief minister fur 
eighteen years (1*74-93). An Exchequer official, Walter Langton the 
treasurer (1*95-1807), succeeded to the first place in Edward’s confidence, 
and resembled Burnell both in his preparation for office by long service 
in the royal household and in his view of hia bishopric rather as a reward 
for his administrative skill than as an ecclesiastical obligation. The Ward¬ 
robe trained many capable men, among them the clerk John of Benstearl. 
who became the keeper of Edwards personal or privy seal 

Edward’s standard of efficiency, however* was too high for some of his 
servant*, and when in 1289 he returned from a stay of three years abroad, 
he found that there had been a breakdown in every rank of official life, 
from the pettiest bailiffs up to great justices and heads of departments. 
Instantly he proceeded to enquiry and punishment. An anonymous con¬ 
temporary satirist was able to make a good mock Scriptural story of the 
scandal. 1 “The king...laid to his servants, * Go through the land and walk 
round about it* and hear the voice of my people which is in Egypt. For 
the comfortless troubles’ 1 sake of the needy, and because of the deep 
sighing of the poor* I will up* I will render vengeance to mine enemies* 

1 The Ptuuum qf ike /urfjor, printed hy T. F. Tent mad ibe present writer iw hu 
append!* to State Trial* ia the /tetpw of Edward t (Royal Historical Society), Il&tfJ, 
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and will rewEird them that hate me/’" Some guilty consciences had already 
taken alarm. **The king, ^entered into a ship, anti passed over, and tame 
into his own knd. Now the children of brad were walking on dry land 
by the isea; and some of them adored with gift*, but some doubted.* 
Thomas of Weyland* chief justice of common picas & “Didymus who 
was not with them when the lord came/* fied *‘to the fount of Babylon, 
and was there in garments of sheepskin for fear of the judges,* In other 
words, be took refuge in Babwell, a house of friars minor* called to mind 
that long ago, before he was married* he had been a subdeacon* and put 
on the friars’ 1 habit, only to be starved out ignominious!y, The peccant 
Exchequer official, Adam of Stratton, once before disgraced* now met a 
second retribution. “The king...entered his paradise that he might seek 
the man he had created, and said, * Adam, Adam, where art thou . Render 
an account of thy stewardship/ Adam answered* * I cannot dig* to beg I 
am ashamed/ And when he was accused of ninny things he answered not 
a word. But at length came two false witnesses and said, "This fellow 
said* U I am able to destroy your house in three days, and never to build 
it up again/* He spake and it was done, he commanded and it was un¬ 
done/ Then said the ruler unto him* "H cares t thou not how many things 
they witness against thee?" And he answered him never a word, but went 
out and wept bitterly.* The satirist represents it as Edward's chief 
anxiety to “gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost," 
and it is true that, since the supply of trained lawyers and men of business 
was not unlimited* Edward was content in many cases with the exaction 
of enormous Hues* reinstating the culprit not very long afterwards, The 
lesson, perhaps, would none the less linger in their memories with salutary 
effects. 

Secular matters were far from being Edward's only preoccupation during 
these first twenty yeans. He had to make up Ilk mind about his relation 
to the Church* a problem which confronted every king of the ages of faith* 
but which was acute for him because his father had allowed the Church 
to assume undue political influence, Edward, with a livelier sense than 
Henry of what was due to Caesar* was equally anxious to pay his dues to 
God, Circuirtstances, however, forced him on more than one occasion into 
an attitude of protest. 

One almost inevitable source of friction was the question of the ap¬ 
pointment of bishops. Ecclesiastical preferment was so natural a reward 
for good service* and a great bishop so important a factor in politic*, 
that even the most high-minded of kings and Popes were tempted to 
ignore the injunction of the canons that a bishop should be elected b? 
the free choice of his cathedral chapter, to bring influence to bear on 
the electors* to utilise every chance of interference given by their dis¬ 
agreement or mistakes, and sometimes to over-ride their choice. During 
these years several elections were annulled to make room for papal nomi¬ 
nee-*, while twice iu succession Popes rejected the choice made by the 
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chapter of Canterbury* and gave England two Mendicant Archbishops 
of their own nomination—Robert Kilwardby the Dominican (127^78) 
and John Fechnm the Franciscan (1278-92). Edward accepted both with 
what Pec ham himself called “ benignity,’" and forbore in Pecham's case 
to take advantage of the fact that the clerk who wrote to announce the 
appointment had forgotten to ask him to restore the temporalities of 
the see. Re protested, however, against this “assumption of the power of 
providing” to Canterbury. “It seems to the king and bis council that in 
this respect there may be prejudice to himself and to the Church of 
which he is the patron and defender* especially if the example is followed 
with regard to other churches in England.” His disapproval was sharp¬ 
ened by personal disappointment, since the Canterbury chapter in 1278 
had selected hie minister Robert Burnell, whom neither persuasion nor 
threats could induce them to choose at the previous vacancy. In 1082 
the Winchester chapter was similarly obliging, but again in vain. 

No bold advance of ecclesiastical claims seems to have been made during 
Kilwardby'S primacy, and it may have been for that reason that in 1278 
he was removed by the most courteous method possible, being promoted 
to a card inflate and thus recalled to Rome. His successor Pechnm, how¬ 
ever, netted himself round with activities of every possible kind, made 
many enemies, and left written records of his work so abundant that they 
have not yet been fully explored. When they are fully examined, it is 
likely that we shall have to revise our traditional conception of Feeham 
as the fussy prelate without a sense of proportion, and do mote justice 
to the courage, high principle, and zeal with which he pursued his ends. 

Peehairfs first provincial council was held at Reading will]in six weeks 
of hi* arrival in England (July 1279), and from it issued a large body of 
constitutions. The archbishop was mainly concerned with purely spiritual 
matters, though the abuse which angered him most, pluralities, touched 
politics closely, since king* were nccustomed to use benefices, in such 
number* as might he convenient, to supplement the salaries due to their 
servants, Etlward Jidwever, seems to have made no protest over this, but 
took alarm at a section entitled “Concerning the public announcement of 
sentence of excommunication,"' which ditrfingmtihed eleven categories of 
persons liable to such sentences. The first group comprised all who K ma¬ 
liciously deprived the Church of her right* by getting royal writs of 
prohibition to stop cases in progress in ecdesiostical courts, while the 
lust included all who violated Magna Carta. “ We order,* said Fecham* 
“that a copy of the charter of the lord king with regard to the liberties 
of the Church and kingdom granted by him, well and dearly written, 
shall be publicly posted in every cathedral and cullegiate church, in a 
place where it can be seen by all who enter, and that at the end of a 
year, on the vigil of Easter or Pentecost, it shall be renewed, the old one 
being removed and replaced by another, well and freshly written.* To 
this Edward objected strongly, and when parliament met in the autumn. 
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Pecham hud to appear in person, declare “ annulled and as though never 
issued" the clause about writs of prohibition, withdraw" three other 
articles, and remove the copies of the charter from the churches. The 
king supplemented this protest by a counter-offensive in the shape of the 
Statute of Mortmain. Twenty years before, one of the Provisions of 
Westminster had forbidden religious persons, in the technical sense of 
til use who had taken monastic vows, to acquire fiefs without the licence 
of the chief lord* This, said the new statute, had been disregarded. In 
future, every buyer and seller of land, whether a religious or not, must 
have licence before alienating it in such a way that it would fall “into 
mortmain," that is to say, into the dead Iiand of a corporation whose grip 
would not be related by the changes and chances of this mortal life* The 
clergy declared indignantly that this violated the opening promise of 
Magna Carta that 14 the English Church shall be free, and have her 
rights entire and her liberties uninjured." The king's answer was that ail 
the statute had done was to compel men to seek a licence* which would 
not be withheld unreasonably. A glance through the Chancery enrol¬ 
ments of the next few years, indeed* shews plainly how little the pious 
founder was hampered by the new law. 

Archbishop Pecham had swallowed, but not digested* the rebuke of 
1279, and when in 1281 lie summoned another provincial council* this 
time to Limktli, Edward suspected that there would be fresh trouble. 
Accordingly, before the council met, he issued writs to al] its members* 
forbidding them “ to hold counsel concerning matters which appertain 
to our crown or touch our person s our state, or the state of our council," 
reminding them that they were Iwund by oath to defend the rights of 
king and kingdom, and warning them to do nothing to the prejudice of 
either on pain of losing their temporalities* It has been generally as¬ 
sumed, as the contemporary historian Thomas Wykes assumed, though he 
ought to have known better, that hereupon u tbe archbishop in terror 
entirely withdrew- from his presumption." Quite the contrary'* Pecham 
reinserted, in the legislation at Lambeth, almost verbatim, the eleven 
articles of Heading: prefaced them with an even more explicit assertion 
□f ecclesiastical liberty; and ended, though without renewing the order 
for the publication of the charter, with instructions to the archdeacons 
to see that their clergy kept their Hocks well informed as to the signifi¬ 
cance of the eleven clauses, including, of course* the article directed 
against violators of the charter. 

A month later, Pecham followed this op by a remarkable letter to the 
king. u By no human constitution," he wrote, “not even by an oath, can 
we be bound to ignore laws which rest undoubtedly on divine authority*" 
He went on to trace the “hitter dissension" which had often prevailed 
between clerics and kings, quoted Constantine, Canute, Edward the 
Confessor, and William I as examples of good conduct, and ascribed the 
beginning of oppression to Henry I and Henry II. “We are driven bv 
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conscience to write these things to you, most excellent lord] os wfi wish 
to answer ut the dreadful day of judgment. We humbly pray you, 
incline your ear to our exhortations, for you are bound by oath to root 
nut all evil customs from your realm,” “A fine letter," commented an 
admiring clerk when he copied it out into I’ecliani s register. Taken in 
conjunction with the Council of Lambeth's defiance, however, it might 
well have provoked a crisis comparable in magnitude with the Bucket 
controversy. Actually, Edward seems to have quietly accepted or ignored 
the fail accompli Royal writs of prohibition, however, continued to be 
freely issued, the sherifF* officers kept a jealous eye upon the proceedings 
n Church courts, and many of the provisions of the Second Statute of 
Westminster (1285) provukod loud criticism in clerical circles. In 1286 
Edward went some distance in concession, for the writ Ctrcutntpccit 
iigatia issued in that year 1 to itinerant justices in Norfolk, where protest 
had been particularly vehement, recognised as within the purview of the 
ecclesiastical courts not only cases concerned with wills arid marriage*, 
but also cases of defamation, of spiritual correction, of violence done to 
clerks, and of disputes about certain tithes, Yet this was the grant of 
onlv part of the Church's whole demand, and the dispute outlived both 
Fccliam and Eld ward. 

Very soon Edward's attention was distracted from internal affairs to 
other matters. The Welsh war and its results occupied him from 1282 to 
1285; delicate points about the Scottish succession were under discussion 
long before Alexander Ill's death in 1386, and no long pause was possible 
in their consideration till John Bulliol had been chosen king in 1293; 
and conti rental problems became so pressing that in 1286 Eklwnrd went 
abroad and did not come back to England for three years. Wales and 
Scotland arc dealt with elsewhere in this volume, but foreign policy must 
now be considered. 

When Edward I became King of England, the throne of France was 
occupied by his cousin Philip III (1270-85) and the official relations 
of the two countries rested on the Treaty of Paris of 1259, which had 
been intended to put an end to the uncertainties due to King John's 
losses in northern France, but which in fact inaugurated a new set of 
problems. The situation ass Edward confronted it on his accession was 
this. As “a peer of France with the title of Duke of Aquitaine," he owed 
liege homage to each successive French king. He was in possession already 
Df the main block of southern lands to which the treaty entitled him, 
namely 11 Bordeaux, Bayonne, Gascony, and the islands," but he had not 
secured the promised cession of the French king's rights in the three 
dioceses of Limoges, Cahors, and Perigueux, nor had the “privileged” 
vassals in those districts been bribed or persuaded to transfer their 

‘ Not in 1294, ;is traditionally stated. In 1928 Mr E. B, Graves in an important 
article on t he date and eoc tents of this writ (EH It. iuif,pp. 1-20) solved conclusively 
several problems which had long puczled historians. 
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allegiance from France to England. Further, though in 1271 Alphonse of 
Poitiers' lands had escheated to the French Crown on his death without 
heirs, Philip had not handed over those portions, notably the Agenais 
and fiaintonge south of the Charcnte, which were in such an event to go 
to England because Alphonse had acquired them through his wife Joan, 
a great-grand-daughter of Henry II of England. Edward's double duty, 
then, was to fulfil his obligations and exact his rights, and he expressed 
tliis neatly in the formula he used when he duly did homage at Paris in 
1278: “My lord king, I do you homage for all the lands that I ought to 
hold of you.’ 1 Though some chroniclers thought at the time that this 
referred to the lost northern lands, expansions of the same phrase used 
later seem definitely to connect it with the treaty, “I become your man 
for the lands which I hold of you on this side uf the sea," said Edward 
to Philip IV in 1286, “according to the form of the peace which was made 
between our ancestors.” A formula proposed for the homage that was 
never done by Edward II to Louis X combined this with the earlier 
wording: “I become your roan for the lands which 1 hold and ought to 
hold on this side of the sea according to the form of the peace mode 
between our ancestors.” 1 

For some time relations remained amicable. In 1279, by the Treaty of 
Amiens, Philip agreed to hand over the Agenais, and did so, while making 
promises, which, however, remained unfulfilled, to enquire as to certain 
other English claims. On the same day he also recognised the succession 
of Edwards queen, Eleanor of Castile, who had inherited from her mother 
the county of Ponthieu, a little fief all sand, salt-marsh, and forest, round 
the estuary of the Somme, Again in the sane year, Edward was chosen 
to mediate, in a conference to be held at Bayonne, between the Kings of 
Cnatile and France. This friendly attitude might well have continued 
had not French politics become entangled in the struggle between the 
Papacy and the Hoheiisfaufen. Philip Ill's unde Charles, Count uf Anjou 
and now, thanks to the Pope, established on the dismembered Holier i- 
stnufen lands as King of Sicily, began to gain increasing ascendancv over 
his nephew, with the result that a breach gradually widened between France 
and England. Charles won the alliance uf the King of the Homans, Rudolf 
of Habsbuig, who thereupon threw over a project, much cherished by the 
English King, of a marriage between his son and Edward's daughter. 
Little spurts of temper revealed Philip's waning cordiality. He objected 
to Gascon charters being dated “rcgnonte Edwardo rege Anglic," instead 
of regnante Philippo rege Fnuicic, though he consented as a compromise 
to the cumbrous formula “regnante Philippo rege Fronde, Edwardo rege 
Anglic tenente ducat um Aqultanie." Cumulative friction might oven 
have brought about war, had not French attention been diverted when in 
1283 the Sicilians suddenly drove out the Anger ins and offered their 
throne to Peter III, King of Aragon. Pope Martin IV then declared Peter's 

1 Aneittti CvrrG*p#ntimc*j xxxvu, j*„ 7-L 
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own throne forfeit, and offered it to Philip’s second son Charles, afterwards 
Count of Valois* In the struggle which followed to recover Sicily and 
conquer Aragon Philip fought, lost, and died alone* for both Charles of 
Anjou and the Pope predeceased him. 

By 1285, therefore, the outlook for England seemed brighter. It was 
a great thing to have the influence of Charles of Anjou removed, and 
the new French King, Philip IV ± seemed ready to be friendly* Edward did 
homage to hiui in June and in August concluded a treaty at Paris, 
by which France at last resigned Saintongc south of the Chamitc. Also, 
Philip welcomed Edward’s efforts, not very soccessftd, to bring the Anjou- 
Aragun contest to a peaceful end. It was therefore without much fear of 
French interference that Edward now applied himself to the internal 
problems of his duchy of Aquitaine* which occupied him till 1289, 

Neither Ponthieu, with iU strong French traditions, nor Guienne, with 
the proverbial Gascon pride, fed* as a seventeenth-century author would 
have it, by their diet of "garlic* onions, radishes, and the headiest of 
wines," were easy lands to rule. In the South, great nobles, fortifying 
themselves in their cattles, terrorised the countrywide, dolled royal orders, 
plunged light-heartedly into anybody's quarrel. The king-duke's natural 
allies against such touchy lordlings would be found in the towns, whether 
the great ports of Bordeaux and Bayonne or the little walled settlements 
up the river-valleys. Most of these lived by the wine trade, most had 
therefore reason to value the English market, and all had ao interest in 
maintaining peace as against war. Edward tried to encourage urban life 
both by a conciliatory policy to existing, and often exacting, towns, and 
fay foundations of those artificial, privileged towns which in the South 
were known as bastides. All up anti down the lands once English, there 
sleep in the sun to this day quiet villages, with their gates and walls, 
their arcaded central square, their straight streets, which are the remnants 
ofsuch ba-tiklr* r. One, which Edward founded in the outskirts of Bordeaux 
during his long stay, was to keep green by its name of Hath the memory 
of his friend Burnell and Burnell 1 * English see. Edward carried to Gascony, 
too, his love of orderliness, trying to stimulate his ollScials as well a* to 
insist on the obedience of his subjects. When domestic affair* recalled 
him to England* lie hod done much, but not enough to secure a peaceful 
future. By 1392 France felt that the time was ripe for fresh measures 
against a king-duke whose very presence within her borders* quite apart 
from his persona! merits or defects, offended her pride. 

New perplexities* therefore* opened with Edward's twenty-first regnal 
year, and in meeting them he could no longer shew his former resilience 
and vitality. "Never was that king sad at heart,"" wrote a contemporary, 
"save on the death of those dear to him."" But by this time Edward 
hod often had cause for such sorrow. Three little sous hod died* though in 
a fourth, hid namesake, he now hud a sturdy heir* The wife, whose gracious 
comradeship had meant so much to I din, lay in Westminster Abbey, and 
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not twelve months after her death Edward lost his mother also. Burnell 
died in October 1292, while two months later the death of Peduim 
removed an equally familiar, if less congenial, figure. This series of losses 
combined with external circumstances to make the years 1290 tu 1292 a 
real dividing point in the reign. Alone, Edward had to turn to breast a 
sea of troubles. 

Mutual irritation between l-rance and England was now rapidly in¬ 
creasing. However little the details of the tide-tdling on both sides can 
be trusted, there was certainly abundant excuse at any moment for either 
country to take offence. Disputes at sea or in the ports often developed 
(h verbia ad verbera, and while payee still nominally reigned, in 1293 a 
great fight took place off Saint-Mahd (Saint-Mat thieu) near Brest, between 
Norman and Gascon sailors and their respective supporters. In the autumn 
Philip .summoned Edward to appear in January 1294, to answer before 
the Par lenient of Paris for his subjects" misdeeds. Edward did not go in 
person, but tried to arrive at an understanding through his brother 
Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, who was thought likely to be congenial be¬ 
cause be was the step-father of the French queen and'had for years sham! 
with her mother the rule of the county of Champagne. The subsequent 
negotiations delayed hut did not avert the outbreak uf war, for though 
the English agreed to make & formal temporary surrender uf six Gascon 
castles, in recognition of Philips rights as overlord, the PorJemeat of 
Paris declared Edward contumacious and his dudiy forfeit. Whether 
Philip had or had not intended this from the lirst, at any rate he now 
approached the execution of the court’s sentence with the advantage 
that he was already in possession of the strongest places in Gascony. 

Thu war which now began lusted in theory till 1303, but there was no 
fighting after October 1297, and even before that date there were lengthy 
intervals of truce or inactivity. Edward himself was long detained in 
England, and derived little good from expeditions dispatched to Gascony. 
For five years the French could not be dislodged from Bordeaux, ai?d 
English occupations of towns higher up the Garonne, such as Rions 
(1294), Langon and Saint-Maeaire (1297), proved to be only temporary. 
Bayonne Opened its gates in the very first campaign, but little progress 
Was made from this base, and in 1297 the English su ffered a considerable 
defeat not for away, near Bounegnrdc. Systematic efforts were made to 
organise English shipping, yet the French were active in the Channel and 
once raided Dover. In 1297 Edward, who had allied himself with the 
Count of Flanders and some of his neighbours, went over in person to 
lead an attack on France from the north, hut fuund his allies quarrelsome 
and the enemy strong, and was glad to make a tnice within two months. 
Philip, however, was busied with troubles of bis own, and could not press 
his advantage. Successive truces culminated in the Treaty of Montreuil 
(1299), by which Edward was to marry Margaret, Philip’s sister, while 
his heir Edward was to be betrothed to Isabella, Philip’s daughter. These 
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marriage connexions, intended to increase cordiality, were practically the 
only satisfaction Edward got out of the war, which ended oflicially in 1303, 
when another Treaty of Paris restored the status quo antt% On domestic 
affairs the effect of the war was all to the had, for it was an irritant, an 
expense, and a distraction, and it was used by English malcontents as a 
w eapon of offence. 

Edward had begun by explaining the whole ground of quarrel to a 
parliament of magnates at London in June 1294, “He sought, their advice 
and their help," says the chronicler Hemingburgh, “and he swore that, 
had he no better following than one boy and one horse, he would pursue 
his right even to death and avenge his injuries; hut they all with one 
accord answered him and said that they would follow him to life or death." 
Liberal aids were promised, the feudal army was to meet at Portsmouth 
on 1 September, available ships were organLsed into three groups under 
three leaders* envoy a were sent abroad to make alliance* with Adolf of 
Nassau, King of the Romany and others, and criminal* were offered 
pardon* if they would sene in Gascony. Rut the war fever began to cool 
as the >erioumess of the task in hand became clearer. Officials went round 
to take inventories of the treasure and coin of the religious bouncy 
CiumiianJeering what they found for die um of the king whenever he 
should signify hi* need of it. The sheriff's were ordered to seize all wool, 
wool-fells, and leather—England's great exports—even w e thin liberties, 
and to permit merchants! to regain their property only upon the payment 
of a customs duty of 40*. on the sack instead of the half mark (ft*. Srf.) 
which had been granted by Edward** first parliament in 1275. Indignant 
public opinion* which at the time had recognised a novelty in the custom 
of 1275, now began to labe] it, in contrast, the ^ancient" custom, while 
the fresh demand was a **maletolt^ Imrd to endure. In September came 
the turn of the clergy, w ho w-ere ordered to contribute one-half of their 
revenues. “This they granted liberally and graciously,'* say the royal 
letters patent, but as a matter of fact the demand excited great indigna¬ 
tion, and the dean of St Paul's, trying to voice hi& colleague* 1 protests in 
the king’* own horrifying presence, fell down in a lit and died. In Novem- 
her, with the consent of a parliament to which county members were 
Eummoned as well a* the magnates* and after consultation of the towns 
by royal officials, a tax was granted on the personal property of all 
persons whose moveables amounted in value to ten shillings or overt at 
the rate of one-tenth in the counties and one-sixth in the cities and 
borough*. This grant was the fourth and highest of its sort made during 
the reign. As the collection of the taxes proceeded, feeling became sourer, 
and was further embittered as bad news came from abroad, French 
invasion seemed likely, and alarmist rumour mingled with disloyal 
talk. 

One hindrance after another came in Edward's way. At Michaelmas 
1294 he wan called away from Portsmouth, with the bulk of the forces 
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assembled there, to put down revolts in Wales. When these were sup¬ 
pressed, by July 1 £95, he returned to find that Scotland had made an 
alliance with France* cemented by the betrothal of Edward Balliol, heir to 
the throne, to the daughter of that Charles of Valois whose invasion of 
Gasconv in the spring bad been so disastrous for the English. Edward 
took this as a disloyal action, and summoned King John to account for his 
conduct at Berwick in 1296* On his refusal to appear, war began, and 
though in five months' campaigning Edward reduced Scotland, deposed 
John, and annexed his kingdom, the position could not be maintained, 
and for the rest of the reign war with Scotland was generally either 
smouldering or flaring. 

The year 1295 was thus one of anxiety in several direction^, and Edward 
determined to explain his difficulties to on assembly summoned to West¬ 
minster for 15 November. Hi* desire to make a telling and extensive 
appeal is shewn not only by the fact that in the writs to the prelates his 
Chancery clerks felt that this was an appropriate occasion on which to 
quote the tag from the Codex of Just!man, “What touches all should be 
approved by all,’* while the archbishops and bishops were told to secure 
the presence of their archdeacons, the prior of each cathedral chapter., one 
proctor of that chapter and two uf the diocesan clergv; not only by the 
stress laid in the w r rits to the lay magnates upon the ^ dangers which at 
this time threaten the whole of our realm'*; but also by the instructions 
given to the sheriffs to cause two knights From each county, with two 
citizens or burgesses from each city or borough within it, to be elected 
and empowered to net on behalf of those they represented at the same 
assembly. What Edward could never have foreseen was that after many 
centuries had gone their way, and England had developed a constitution 
in which a representative parliament with wide powers was a central 
feature, historians and politicians would go hack to this assembly of 
November 1295 and see in it, os Stubbs saw r , Lt a pattern to all future 
assemblies of the nation* That idea, the use of the term “the Mode3 
Parliament," and concentration upon the presence of representatives as 
the outstanding interest, has taken a surprisingly firm hold upon historical 
teaching and writing, so that even scholars who rightly challenge much 
that used to be said about Edward F$ parliaments themselves Unconsciously 
take a tone which implies that, even to the thirteenth century, “parlia¬ 
mentary origins" were of Vital interest. It seems desirable, therefore, to 
pause at this date, and to set forth three couRiderations which seem worth 
Attention. 

The first concern* the actual word ^parliament. 1 * This, like many oilier 
hard-worked medieval words, served a variety of uses, linked together by 
a common idea, which in this case was that of a parley, a conversa¬ 
tion. Such a parUamentum might take place between envoys of different 
countries or the clergy in convocation, or the king's councillor* met in 
■smaller or greater numbers, or monks whom their superiors thought too 
cm xjv + 
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talkative 1 . Gradually* however, and quite naturally, the jmrlmmaitum 
which took place in a solemn court or assembly became more conspicuous 
and oftener on men's lips than the others, and the term was transferred 
from the talk itself to the assembly in which the talk occurred. Plenty of 
instance* occur in chroniclers of the thirteenth century* Official documents 
were dower about adopting the usage, and the phrase most common in 
Chancery writs summoning men to what we and the chroniclers should 
call a parliament is colloquium ei traeiatus+ In judicial connexions, how- 
ever s by 1390 at any rate, the law h had come to recognise a special pence 
which protected men durante parliament#. Mr H. G. Richardson, to 
whose work, alone or in collaboration w ith Mr G. Saylesj on parliamentary 
antiquities medievalists owe much** infers from this that the judicial 
aspect of parliament's activities outweighed all others* a We would, 
however, assert that parliaments are of one kind only and that, when we 
have stripped every non-essential away, the essence of them is the 
dispensing of jastiee by the king* or by someone who in a very special 
sense represents the king,” 

Is it necessary, however, to draw this inference? Fads of office custom 
are often quite enough to account for the difference of phraseology used 
by clerks drawing up different records, and the lawyers would naturally 
stress that aspect of parliamentary activity which specially concerned 
them. From what can be seen of the working of the medieval mind in 
other fields, it seems exceedingly unlikely that in this one the thirteenth 
century had already worked out n water-tight division of functions. This 
modem criticism, however, has been of great value in warning us that 
it is misleading and dangerous to limit our definition of Edwardian 
parliaments by so naming them only when same great piece of legislation 
is in the wind, or taxation in progress. Still less, of course, should we 
nowadays be prepared to confine the term to assemblies in which n 
representative element was included. We shall think most sandy and 
most historically about Edward’s parliaments if we so name an assembly 
whether it is legislating, ad vising, granting taxes, or dealing with judicial 
business, and whether it does or does not contain representatives. There 
b no advantage, but mther actual danger, in seeking to introduce precise 
definition into an age that had not yet defined. 

In the second place, however, we must admit that even if the thirteenth 
century itself did not feel that there was anything epoeh-making about 
the add it ton to parliament of something besides the old magnate element, 
that addition undoubtedly has an interest for later ages in view of subse¬ 
quent developments. Even granting that, we must remove the parliament 
of 1295 from ita pedestal. The fortunate discovery in our own time of 

1 IWl[amenta vestra rie traphis la pjdtm c&pttuhnun mlioiifsla (Rtrptfnim ftad, 
fiatdock T p. £8, C. Mid Y< Soc.)r 

1 Cf. Tran*. RayaiBitt. Soc., 4 th mr* t xi, |ip 137-88, and Bulletin Imt. ®f HUL 
fb^arrh, v, pp, l£3M4 and n, pp. 71-88 and J J 29~55. 
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original writs addressed to four sheriffs, as well as fragments of returns 
from several counties, placed Iwyond doubt the fact that at the first 
parliament Edward ever met, in April 1375, there were arrangements for 
representation not unlike, though not identical with, those made in 1395. 
If Edward inode a model at all, then, he made it twenty years earlier. 
But in fact there was no model. To Edward's second parliament, in the 
autumn of 1375, he invited knights but no burgesses. Later on,sometimes 
representatives were summoned, sometimes they were not, and whether 
they were or were not present, chroniclers at any rate, if not officials, were 
ready to call the assembly a parliament. The inclusion of clerical repre¬ 
sentatives did not persist. All that can be said with certainty is that by 
the end of Eld ward Fs reign the custom of affbreitig the magnate nucleus 
with representatives was less of a novelty than it had been in his father's 
lime. It is dangerous to try to reduce thirteenth-century doings to too 
rigid a system; to look for theoretical or deliberate constitutional ideas; 
to feel it necessary to explain action as due to imitation of simitar action 
in other countries. Opportunism and the king’s initiative decided who 
should be summoned to any given parliament. And incidentally a warning 
may lx? added that the “model" is almost as unreal when applied to tile 
magnate element as to the representative. Edward summoned his officials 
and his great men; he would have been surprised if anyone had told him 
that in so doing he was initiating anything like that “hereditary peerage" 
which later on served the aristocratic opposition so well as« weapon 
against royal aggression h 

The third and last point worthy of notice is that one contemporary, 
at any rate, when enumerating Edward'* merits as king, drew attention 
to his parliamentary policy. This was John of London, author of the 
Cammcndatia LtmentabiUt, who placed the allusion in the mouth of 
Edward’s widow Margaret. “Call on the Lord," she cries to Mary and 
Martha, “if perchance He may rouse him from sleep. For had He been 
here,he had not died, my lord and my king, yea,a king terrible to all the 
sons of pride, but gentle to the meek of the earth. To the peace of the 
flock committed to his charge he gave every thought, every word, every 
deed. Well know we that for the peace of his people he tiMemhled jtartia- 
mente, made treaties, allied himself with strangers, threatened battle, struck 
terror into the hearts of princes, the exact significance of such praise is 
hard to gauge. Possibly the writer had in mind Edward’s effort, frustrated 
by circumstance in the later part of his reign, to hold two parliaments a 
year with regularity, a practice which would have obvious advantages from 
the point of view of suitors and petitioners. Perhaps, oil the other hand, 
the allusion has no legal flavour whatever, and merely approves Edward’s 
willingness to explain to his assembled subjects what he was about when 
demanding their help. At any rate, it is interesting to find that parlia¬ 
ment was thought worthy of mention. 

1 Cf. Toot, Chapter* in Xtdieml AHnrtai/fratiiv History, iu, pp. 138-&, 

OTT, *rv. 
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We must return, however, tq the main thread of our story, Edward 
found his parliament of November 1S95 very unresponsive. The laymen 
reluctantly granted a tax on personal property at the rate of one-seventh 
in the cities and boroughs and one-eleventh elsewhere, while the clergy 
were even slower about agreeing to pay a tenth for one year, or for a 
second if the war should last so long. Their reluctance was shared and 
supported by the new primate, Robert of Winchelsea, whose consecration 
had been delayed by a vacancy in the Papacy till September 1204, though 
he had been elected two years earlier. Scrupulous and obstinate, Winchelsea 
found his position very difficult, and doubly so when in February 1396 
Pope Boniface VIII by the bull Cltrici& tmros forbade rulers to exact* or 
clerics to pay, extraordinary taxes without papal authorisation. When in 
the autumn of 1306 parliament met at Bury St Edmunds, Winchelsea 
pointed out to the clergy that their promise of a subsidy clashed with 
this prohibition, and after considerable delay they decided that they were 
w unable to discover for the present any sure way of giving help by means 
of a contribution or tax," 

There followed the worst dispute the reign had yet seen, The king 
outlawed the clergy and declared their lay fiefs forfeit; the archbishop 
and his agents retaliated by repeated publication of the ex-cou mm ideation 
of any who should disobey the papal decree* However, both sides gradually 
cooled, Before Easter 1206, Winchelsea agreed not to penalise any clergy' 
whose consciences would allow them to ransom their possessions by a 
contribution of one-fifth, and in July he himself was publicly reconciled 
with Edward, Meanwhile the Pope had receded step by step* till in July 1 
by the bull Etn tie lie surrendered completely. This news, with a 

victory of William Wallace followed by a raid so thorough that H the praise 
of God ceased in every church and monastery from Newcastle-on-Tyne to 
Carlisle P brought the clergy to a more accommodating attitude, and in 
October they granted one-tenth in the southern province and one-fifth 
in the northern. ITie following year, however, opposition arose in a new 
quarter. In February 1397 Edward proposed to the earLs and barons 
a-enabled at Salisbury that some of them should go to Gascony, while he 
himself was campaigning in Flandera. “EverylnHly Ix'grni to make excuses." 
Humphrey de Bohura, Earl of Hereford* the cuunable, and Roger Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk, the marshal* declared that their hereditary functions 
could only be exercised in the king's company. After sulking apart through 
the spring, they came with the rest when the army assembled at London 
in July, only to put their protest in a fresh form, which the king himself 
made public in lettcra patent issued before he sailed. The two officials, 
he said, refused to perform their duties on the pretext that to do so 
would be to admit an obligation, whereas they bail come at request only 
{pttr tmtrt priere). When he appointed substitute* they withdrew in anger 
refused repeated overtures, and spread a report to the effect that the king 
Imd refused to consider “certain articles for the com mon profit of the 
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realm,” whereas they had never placed any such before him. Among the 
said articles, so it is said, there is mention of oppressive action which the 
king has taken tn his realm, as well he knows, such as the aids w hich he 
has often demanded from his people; but to this he was forced by reason 
of the wars which broke out in Gascony, Wales, Scotland, and elsewhere.,.. 

It vexes him greatly that he has aggrieved and troubled his people so 
much,and he begs them to hold him excused, as one who did not do these 
things in order to buy land, or tenements, or goods, or towns, hut to 
defeud himself and themselves, and on behalf of the whole nation." 

The fact was that Edward's views were longer than those of most of his 
subjects, and that until now he had shewn little patience in explaining 
them. To carry out ends which roused no lasting general enthusiasm, he 
was using means which excited general alarm. Measures which to himself 
appeared regrettable but temporary expedients seemed to others to be 
dangerous precedents which might harden into custom. It was now three 
years since the first French expedition had been summoned, the first war 
kubaidy imposed, the first maletolt exacted. Yet military demands were as 
insistent as ever, subsidies constantly required, and the maletolt had just 
been taken again at the same rate as in 1094. Recent assurances that 
the extraordinary taxes should not be made precedents, the offer of pay 
to those who would serve in Flanders as a matter of grace instead of 
obligation, satisfaction made in tallies to all whose wool was seized, and 
proclamations in mildly apulogetic tone like the one quoted above came too 
late. Thu leaders of public opinion proceeded, as soon as Edward had 
left the country, to a decisive protest. 

It had become the habit of the thirteenth century to put such protests 
into the shape of & demand for the confirmation of those two charters, 
the charter of liberties and the charter of the forest, which were the find 
version of the charter extorted from John. L lie magnates now made the 
usual request, and also drafted six additional articles. No tallage or aid 
was to lie imposed in future except with the consent uf spiritual and 
temporal magnates,knights,hurge«esand other freemen; corn, wool,anil 
the like must not lie seized against the will of their owners; clergy and 
laity of the realm must recover their ancient liberties; the two earls and 
anv who agreed with them must suffer no penalty for their refusal to go 
to Gasconv; the prelates must read aloud the present charter in their 
cathedrals, and cause to he proclaimed in every parish church, twice a 
year, the excommunication of all who should neglect it. Armed with this 
ultimatum, and in more than metaphorical readiness for battle, the mag* 
nates arrived in Loudon for parliament, at which the absent king was 
represented by his heir Edward of Carnarvon, a boy of thirteen. The 
result was inevitable. On ID October, under the great seal which remained 
in England, the charters were confirmed, and on 5 November, at Ghent, 
under the privy seal, the king ratified this confirmation, together with 
additional articles. The document he thus issued, written in French, 


cu. JIV, 
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summarised the demands which the magnates had drafted in Latin, but 
did not adopt the saute order or translate the exact woids* and added 
clauses which reserved to the Crown 64 the ancient aids and prises due and 
customary and Si the custom on wool, skins, and leather already granted 
by the commonalty of the realm.*' 1 

Both Edward and his subjects attached enormous importance to this 
concession, and for four years longer the king was suspected, probably 
^ith justice, of trying to withdraw, if not from his obligations, at any 
mte from tbe^e definite pledges* He failed to do so, The magnates lost 
no citance of giving publicity to his promises before assembled parliaments 
tar armies, and pressed him steadily towards their execution, Ln 1298 a 
bishop and three earls had to swear on his behalf that he would give 
further security as soon as opportunity served; in 1299 a clause “saving 
the rights of our crown* appended in Lent to a further confirmation* 
had to be withdrawn at Easter; in 1300 twenty Jrtmrii super Carfax 
were issued; and on 14 February 1301 the king was driven at last, by the 
arguments and menaces of a parliament at Lincoln, to grant a new 
confirmation of charters and articles* thus giving solemn and final shape 
to the concession first, made on foreign soil* Rather more than five years 
later tope ( lenient \ absolved the king from his oath to the charters and 
annulled the additional articles, but the only advantage Edward took of 
his release was to revoke certain disafforestments which hail been inode. 

^ It was a curious fate which thus extorted from the well-intentioned 
Edward I constitutional securities comparable in solemnity with that find 
great charter wrung from King John, and it wm the more exasperating 
to the king because his critics had applied logically principles he himself 
had commended to their notice. I( lt is abundantly dear," Edward bad 
said before the par I in in cut of 1205, “that common dangers should be met 
by remedies devised in common," In his own headlong pursuit of his 
military ambitions, flinging aside convent ions, precedents, and safeguards 
the magnates had discerned just such a common danger, and in the remedy 
devised for it they had defined explicitly common action as the consent 
“of archbishops^ bishops* and other prelates, earls* barons, knights, 
burgesses and other free men." Further, they had dung to their demands. 
*o perseveringly for years after the first outbreak, that Edward could not 
sw f eep them away as war clamour to be forgotten when better times came. 

* llie urtMwwe given ta fl#niingbargVt chronicle under the title ArOmi i 
iwrti rn Sfa$im r w rfir. Stubbs thought that they n%ht oitbnr be Hemtngbnrgb a 
own attract or the barons' origin id draft; Bern nut am! mo*t modem hbuumns 
* cc ept the latter view, which receives tame support from the fact that Archbishop 
Wmchmhm T i\ n^sltr contains letters of 10 October, issued by the Edward, 

reproducing in French almost the cvoct word* of the fifth of the Lalin article*. 
rf Ta|Uge, J mentioned in the first of the Latin articles, was not named in the French 
vmHiDj end Edward continued to take talkies without requesting roEsreut. Yet in 
the seventeenth century, Lti the preamble to the Petition of Kiprli t J reference wns 
made to this article a* the Sfatutum dr Itiilapo non amctdtnd&. 
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So the Crown ww once again committed oolenmiy and publicly to the 
principles of Magna Carta, viewed from a standpoint more than narrowly 
feudal Hie concession was all the more valuable because remedies of 
actual recent abuses had been added to the nucleus consisting of the 
original charters. His was a real constitutional triumph. 

In the last years of his life Edward became a lonely and wrathful old 
man. He had had much to disappoint him. Hie French efforts led only to 
an unremunerative peace; the Scottish war waa a Penelope's wch where, 
as one chronicler said, every winter undid every summer's work; there 
were terrible bills to pay* and the charter struggle had left a sting behind 
it, A new generation stood about the old king, and there were few 
magnates of age and dignity sufficient to oppose or adequately to advise 
him. Queen xMargaret was young enough to lie his daughter, and was 
sometimes, indeed, ally and spokeswoman of her step-children in their 
quarrels with their father* His heir Edward, created Earl of Chester and 
Prince of Wales in 1301, knighted and made Duke of Aquitaine in 1306, 
fell in 1305 into complete disgrace for months on account of hi* impudence 
to his father's chief minister, Walter Langiom The earldom of Cornwall 
escheated to the Crown in 1300, and that of Norfolk in 1300, at a 
convenient time for its lands to be used to make provision for the kings 
little sons by his second marriage, Thomas of Brotherton and Edmund 
of Woodstock, Twice Edward quarrelled with Anthony Bek, Bishop of 
Durham, and in revenge annexed the temporalities of that great see. 

Windfalls of this kind, combined with the utmost ingenuity in securing 
all ordinary sources of revenue, and a great deal of borrowing besides, 
were insufficient to meet Edward's increasing financial needs in these 
dosing years. The political effect was bad, for Edward was sometimes led 
by a money lure into compromising with his usual desire for thoroughness, 
and at other times into pushing his legal rights in a way that, was resented. 
In 1303 he made a bargain with the foreign merchants in the Carta 
miTzatoria^ which granted alien traders wide privileges lit England in 
return for thdr promise to pay, on all good* cn ported or imported, 
additional duties beyond **the ancient customs due and accustomed.^ This 
was much disliked, and English merchants firmly refused to follow suit. 
It is to Edward's credit that in the spring parliament of 1305, when he 
imagined that Ins Scottish campaigns were over, he undertook work of 
lvis old kind for the improvement of public order by starting an enquiry 
into the misdeeds of “ trailbaslons^ or clubmen, who were terrorising the 
countryside. As war was renewed in 1306, however* there was little hope 
of further action of the same sort. 

With the Church, Edward 1 * relations varied in these later years, 
Boniface VIII regarded him, at any rate in the language of written 
coinplimcntp sji an obedient son of the Holy See t and bent his energies, 
not as Poj>e but a* a private person, to the settlement of the French 
quarrel On the other hand, in 1299 he claimed Scotland as a papal fief, 
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Death of Edward I 


and assured Edward that “it was not, and is not, a feudal possession of 
either your ancestors or yourself-* 1 In 1301, after consultation with his 
magnates at the parliament of Lincoln* Edward replied that a contrary 
belief had been inscribed upon the tablets of his memory by the pen of 
the Most High, After the fall of Boniface in 1303* and the short ponti¬ 
ficate of Benedict XI, the election of a Gascon archbishop as Clement V 
gave Edward a friend in the papal chair, who not only released him from 
his oath to the charters, but also, out of respect for his accusations, 
suspended Archbishop Winchelsu and called him to account in the Curia. 
Wmehelsea had continued to side with the opposition after the recon¬ 
ciliation of 1297, and had offended Edward further by a personal attack 
on his treasurer Ijingtou. He remained in exile for the rest of the reign, 
while the temporalities of his see w r ere administered by the papal agent, 
William du Testa, 

Testa’s name is memorable because it was the centre of a protest made 
against papal oppression by H earls, barons, magnates, and commonalty* 1 
iLssemblctl at Carlisle in January 1397. The points brought forward were 
just such as those which were the basis of anti-Homan legislation half a 
century later—the preferment of foreigners by papal provision, the 
exaction of firetfruits, the introduction of innovations in the collection of 
Peter's Pence, and so on* It was alleged that papal business was growing 
so much that the Pope intended in future to keep four agents in England 
instead of one. Little came of the protest except that the matter was 
taken up with Cardinal Peter of Spain, the papal legate who now arrived 
to proclaim the peace with France and to make Huai arrangements for 
the marriage of Isabella with Edward, Prince of Wales. 

All the king's thoughts were now bent upon the invasion and sub¬ 
jugation of Scotland. He had replied to Robert Bruce % defiance in 1306 
with terrible threats, and had sworn before the crowds in Westminster 
Abbey on the day on which hi* son was knighted that* “dead or alive, 
he would march into Scotland to avenge the injury of Holy Church 
and the death of John Comyn and the perjured faith of the ScoW" A 
man of sixty-eight has no time to spare* and Edward was itn patient for 
his opportunity. Even as it was, he was too late* He was ^tiEl south of 
Solway, on the marshes of Burghdjy -Sands, when he died on 7 July 1397. 

Edward r* death may not have seemed to contemporaries an unmixed 
evih It led to a welcome pause in campaigning, and brought home some 
exiled victim* of the old kings wrath, such a* Archbishop Winchelsea* 
Bishop Bek, and above all Fetor of G&voston. The son of a Gascon 
gentleman who had served Edward I well* Peter had been brought up 
with the heir to the throne, but had developed into such an empty-headed, 
extravagant, dragon-fly of a man that the old king had come to dread 
hi» influence, and in 1307 had banished him. He could not prevent his 
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son from establishing the exile in idle com fort at Crecy, in his own county 
of Fonthieu, and now the new king at once recalled Feter, gave him the 
great earldom of Cornwall, and married him to Margaret, niece of the 
king and sister to the Earl of Gloucester. 

Among the great families the king had many relatives and some staunch 
friends. The aged Earl of Lincoln, and the rising baron Hugh Despenser 
the elder, had both interceded for him when estranged from his father. 
The wannest partisan of all* his sister Joan, was now dead, but her son 
Gilbert, Earl uf Gloucester, kept up his mother's tradition, Aymer de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, had royal blotal in his veins* and it was to 
Aymer's sister Agnes that Edward in his youth had written, “ You are 
and wish to lie our good mother. ...Com ruand us as your soil" John of 
Brittany, Earl of Richmond, had been brought op with Edward's elder 
brothers; Humphrey, Earl of Hereford, had married his sister Elizabeth; 
Thomas, Ear! of Lancaster, Leicester, and Derby* was his first cousin* 

In personality, Edward had much to commend him to his subjects. 
Though of a dedicate family* he was unusually strung, a tine, upstanding 
young man. He was generous if prodigal T frank if indiscreet. He liked 
display and fine clothes, and found amusement in gambling, in practical 
jokes, and in the shows of actors 1 and buffoons. Contemporaries thought 
it rattier shocking tliat he was fond of bathing and swim ruing, and of the 
com [Win y of people who taught him to ditch and drive and thatch and 
work at a blacksmith's forge- Probably they were not equally scandalised 
at his scanty education and inability to read Latin, for in 1312 the 
greatest of the magnates chose on one occasion to boast rather than 
confess that they “had no knowledge of letters* but were learned in 
knighthood and the use of anus* 1 In religion, Edward added to the 
conventional devotions and benefactions demanded by bis position souie 
personal taster especial!y a great affection for the Dominicans Within 
four montlis of becoming king he gave a site in the park at King's 
Langley in Hertfordshire* the home of his youth* for the erection of a 
Dominican priory. 

Public opinion noted with rising disapproval Erl ward's entire absorption 
in his friend Earl Peter- When he went over to France to be married in 
January 1303, he left Peter or custom of the realm during his absence. 
When he was crowned, in February, the order of the procession made his 
preferences scandalously plain. If to the Earls of Hereford, Lincoln, and 
Warwick, to the Marshal, Chancellor, and Treasurer, there were allotted 
honourable places and significant emblems; if Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
bore that sword Curiana which Matthew Paris hod declared to be symbolic 
of the right of its bearer to coerce even a king; it was Peter who, flaunting 
in purple and pearls instead of the conventional cloth of gold, immediately 

1 Id 1303 buckram and rimilfljr tiling* wem «anL to South Wambanjugh pro qui- 
bwtdam interiudw fa&ii ibidem p&r prinripem (Exch Acets. +363/18* m+ B). This u 
better evidence uf hi? theatrical Lattes tLin the at uch-4noted sneers of the chrcmfcUra 
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Gavaston and the magnates 


preceded tlse king himself, bearing the most sacred of all the regalia, 
St Edward’s crown, The indignation excited by this and similar marks of 
special favour grew hotter when it was found that anyone who ventured 
a remonstrance became the butt of venomous witticisms on the part of 
Peter, received by Edward with delighted appreciation. 

The situation suou became intolerable. In May 1308 Edward had to 
agree to Gavasbon being exiled for a second time, though he gilded the 
ptll by appointing him his lieutenant in Ireland, anil within a year 
wheedled the magnates into permitting his return. However, Peter soon 
gave offence again, and when in 1310 a committee of magnates, who came 
to be called the Lords Qrdaincrs from the work they had to do, drew up 
Ordinances for the reform of the realm, they were agreed that the con¬ 
dition precedent of such reform was to get rid of Peter Accordingly, the 
twentieth Ordinance was devoted to his sins and their penalties, and he was 
sentenced to be fur ever exiled not only from England, but from Ireland, 
Wale* T Scotland, and the king** lands on both sides of the sea. Edward 
and his protege were £]nite blind to the seriousness and finality of this 
pronouncement. After a few weeks' absence Peter again returned, anti at 
Vork Edward reversed the in agnates 1 decision. The Chancery clerks were 
ordered to affix the great seal to letters they found already drafted fur 
them on their arrival, announcing that Peters exile was contrary to law 
and custom," and that he had returned at the king's bidding. Edward 
superintended the clerks m person, and 11 as soon ils the writs had been 
sealed in his presence, took them in his hand and put them on his bed." 
Two days later^ writs for the restoration of Peter's lands were “made in 
the king's presence, by his order, under threat of grievous forfeiture.*" 
The magnates* reply was to take up amts, and Edw-iml and Peter found 
themselves hurrying from one pkee to another to avoid a rigorous pursuit. 
At Newcastle they were no nearly caught that they had to leave their 
arms* horses, and treasure behind them to fall into the hands of the Earl 
of Lancaster. Finally, Gavaston shut himself up in Scarborough Castle. 
That huge pile, strong ns its position and defences were, needed more 
men and victuals than he could get, and after three weeks he surrendered 
on condition that hi* life should be safe, and that if negotiations between 
the Ordainecs and himself came bo nothing he should be replaced in the 
castle to tjegin the struggle afresh. Such terms sound strange to modem 
cars, and although the besiegers had confirmed them in all honesty with 
a solemn oath, angry human nature was too much for them. The Earl 
of Pembroke escorted Peter safely as far south m Deddiligtun in Oxford¬ 
shire, but there, during hU temporary absence, Guy of Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, succeeded in seizing hb captive, and, on 19 June 1312, 
Peter ns executed on BLacklow Hill near Warwick, 

This lynch Jaw, In disregard of a solemn safe-conduct, wan as outrageous 
as anything of which Edward or Gavaston themselves had been guilty. 
The four earls chiefly responsible, Lancaster, Warwick, Hertford, and 
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Arundel, found themselves criticised even by their own circle^ and Pem¬ 
broke &nd WaietkOe broke olF relation* with those who had forced them 
into the betrayal of their oath. The king alternated between heart-broken 
lamentations over his friend’s brutal end and violent threats, of vengeance 
against those responsible for it For si* months at least it seeuied as 
though the outcome would be actual civil war, both sides opposing 
obstinacy and abuse to the efforts of would-be mediators. By the end of 
December Id IS, however, the adversaries came stiffly and unwillingly to 
an agreement, in which the king promised to take no action aguinsAhose 
concerned in Gavaston’s death, while the magnates agreed to support the 
kings demand for an aid to be used for a war with Scotland, to give up 
their recent habit of appearing at parliament in arms, and to make a 
solemn profession of loyalty in the great hall of Westminster. Deprived 
of the satisfaction of honouring Gavaston » memory by revenge, Edward 
fell back upon the consolation of surrounding it with reverence and 
splendour The body, which had been carried to Oxford after the execu¬ 
tion, was in January 1315 transferred for burial to the new church of 
the Dominican priory at King's Lingley, dose to the manor-house where 
Edward and his “dear Perot" had been boys together. Since the first 
grunt of a site in 130i, Edward Imd three times increased the endowment 
of the community, which by this lime numbered no Jess than a hundred 
friars, and os Jong jus he lived he continued his favours. He never forgot 
Gavaaton. As late as 1326, when in pursuance of a grant of his father he 
gave ail advovvson to Leeds priory for the maintenance of four canons and 
a clerk to say mass daily in the chapel in Leeds Castle for the soul of 
tjueeri Eleanor, he added a proviso that a fifth canon should celebrate in 
memory of Peter, The friendship, mixed up with all kinds of youthful 
memories, was probably much more innocent than scandalous tongues of 
the time alleged, and its cruel end remained for Edward one of the most 
vivid and outstanding things in his life. 

To the magnates, on the other hand, Peters fate, though gratifying, 
was only part of a wider movement, which took written shape in three 
documents—the Articles of Stamford of 1309; the Ordinances, accepted 
in August, published in September 1811; and the second Ordinances, 
which Professor Tout recently assigned from internal evidence to a date 
between 25 and 30 November 1811. 

The Articles of Stamford represent the bargain struck between the 
king and the magnates in order to secure Gavaston’s return from his 
second exile. The remedies sought in them were for time-honoured 
grievances, such as the encroaching jurisdiction of the royal household, 
or the collection of extra customs from foreign merchants. When next 
the magnates voiced their views, however, in the parliament of 1310, 
which met after Gavaston. s return and renewed offences, they spoke less 
generally. Edward, they said, had been reduced to disgrace and poverty 
by the advice of evil counsellor, had dismembered the inheritance received 
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intact from his father, and had wasted the grant* made for war with 
Scotland On 16 March 1310 the king agreed that the magnates should 
choose a committee to sit till Michaelmas 1312* 4t to ordain and establish 
the state of our realm and our household.’* So cmne into being the Lords 
Ordainers, They included seven bishops, with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at their head, eight earls—Gloucester, Lancaster* Lincoln, Pembroke, 
Hereford, Warwick, Richmond, and Arundel—mid sis barons. They 
produced six preliminary Ordinances at once, and announced that while 
doing their further work they would sit in London so as to have records 
and legal advice close at hand. And the re, indeed, most of them remained 
busy for many month s, though Gloucester went off to the Scottish war in 
the autumn* and Lincoln died early in 1311. By August 1311 they had 
their draft ready to submit to king and parliament* w since," as they 
remarked with an echo that may have been irritating, “what touches all 
should be approved by *DL* Under coercion, and unwillingly, Edward 
confirmed their work. On 27 September some forty Ordinances* including 
the sis of 1310, were published in London* and os quickly as possible 
copies under the great seal w r ere sent out all over England. 

The contents of the Ordinances were comprehensive and well-intentioned* 
The old formulae were repeated. Holy Church must have her liberties* the 
king's peace must be kept* the Great Charter must be observed. Some 
clauses hod a rather old-fashioned flavour, and suggested that complex 
problems created by new conditions could be solved by simple means 
based upon a return to past custom. Take* for example* the undoubted 
fact of the inadequacy of the royal revenue to royal needs. If no grants 
of offices or other profits were made till the king\. debts had been paid 
(Ordinance 7); if natives instead of aliens managed the customs, and saw 
to it Unit all issuer went direct to the Exchequer (4 And 8); if foreign 
merchants who hail been battening on the revenues were arrested and 
forced to account (5); then surely the king would once more be able to 
4< Iivc of his own 71 without making novel and excessive exactions. Or 
consider the follies and extravagances nf the king* his adri^m* and the 
executive which carried out their will. Was not the obvious remedy to 
restore the baronage to their place as the native ami natural counsellors 
of the king? Let him never leave his country, or go to war, until the 
baronage, |4 and that in parliament*" had consented, and Imd arranged for 
the custody of the realm during his absence (3), Let all had counsellors 
be removed* and better ones be substituted (13). Let aII the great offices 
of State* not in England only, but also in Gascony, Ireland* and Scotland, 
as well as all pasts of authority in the ports and on the sea-coast, be Idled 
by the advice of the baronage in parliament* or, in emergency, at least by 
the help of the ^gnod council 7 * present with the king {H, 15, 16). Let 
sheriffk be substantial men* appointed by the Chancellor, Treasurer, and 
others of the king's council (17). Many of the remaining ordinances 
reiterated prohibitions against encroaching jurisdictions* abuses in local 
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government, and other evils of a kind repeatedly execrated, and never 
cured, in earlier times*. One new safeguard* indeed, was provided. In 
future parliaments a bishop* two earls, and two barons were to hear 
complaints against delinquent officials {40). Moreover, while adopting 
the common device of exacting an oath to the scheme of reform from ail 
the chief royal officials,, the Ordainers struck a new note fay including in 
that category the two leading domestic officials* namely the steward of 
the king's household and the keeper of hi& wardrobe. 

The king disliked this programme* and was disloyal to it from the 
first. Within two months of the expiration of their commission, the 
Ordaiiiers found it needful to issue the so-called Second Ordinances* w hich 
are little more than a recital of the various points, numbering more than 
thirty in all, in which the stipulations made in the first Ordinances had 
not been fulfilled. In particular, enormous numbers of proscribed persons* 
varying in importance from Gavaston 1 * relatives down to the humblest of 
carters and porters, had not been ejected. The dissatisfaction felt over 
this naturally redoubled when Gnvofiton himself returned* and the personal 
fight which ended in his death was thus a fight not only for revenge but 
for the maintenance of the scheme of reform. 

It might therefore be expected that the years immediately follow ing the 
reconciliation nf 1312 would be marked by a vigorous enforcement of the 
Ordinances, with a corresponding improvement in the general well-being. 
Not at all. It is true that in 181S there was issued the famous “Ordinance 
of the Staple/ which for the first time mode it compulsory for all merchants* 
whether native or alien, to export their wool to a single foreign port, 
St Omer being chosen as the site of this “fixed staple/ “the merchants 
of this rcaltn^ liad the task of enforcing and executing the Ordinance* it 
worked to their advantage rather than to that of the foreigners, and was 
meant also to lead to greater efficiency and letter organisation. However 
the innovation was by no means universally’ popular, either abroad nr at 
home, and in any case could not bring In its results all at once. Meanwhile 
other circumstances persisted which were far from beneficial to trade. 
Bruce steadily extended his power In Scotland, while hi.s brother Edward 
between 1815 and 1818 nearly succeeded in making himself king uf 
Ireland. Not the northern counties only, but even far distant -dure* to 
which the huge death-roll of Bannockburn brought home the fact of the 
Scottish peril* began to live in a slate of perpetual expectant depression* 

1 here was a general infection of misery* a general loosening of discipline. 
Conspicuous among many similar examples was the ease of Bristol, where* 
not lor two years only, as the chroniclers say, but for nearly four* as the 
records shew* trade, law, and order were paralysed while the townsfolk 
set at defiance both the king’s constable and their own governing oligarchy* 
It happened, too. that six successive bad seasons diminished supplies, 
spread disease among men and beasts, and caused general despondency. 
Parliament in 1815 tried to mend matter* by fixing statutory prices for 
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essential food-stuffy but sellers thereupon ouml to bring their wares to 
market, and in 1316 the legislation was repealed. Vague popular thinking 
blamed the posters that were, not only far their mistakes and hesitations, 
hut also for troubles for which no human agency could justly bo hdd 
responsible. 

Circumstances forced the Ordainers to choose as their leader a man 
calculated to do their cause more harm than good. After the death of 
Henry Ijicy, Earl of Lincoln and Salisbury* in 1511 T bis two earldoms 
passed to his son-in-law Thomas of Lancaster, already lord of three, and 
made him* so Far as landed power went, incomparably the greatest of the 
kings subjects. When to this is added the fact of his rnvul blood, it i$ 
hard to see how, at this stage, his claims to leadership could have been 
disregarded* Earl Thomas' personality , however, by no means corresponded 
with his dignities, He was both touchy and sulky—a deadly combination; 
he was unforgiving and revengeful; and he was as unwilling as the king 
himself to make the sacrifices demanded by a position of responsibility. 
After the defeat at Bannockburn bad put the king at the Ordainers’ mercy, 
and Lancaster** advice was required at every turn, he could rarely be in¬ 
duced hi give it in person, hut expected business to wait till there had 
been time for a deputy to report to him, or for letters to be exchanged. 

Meanwhile* the king for Ms part was being as irritating as he dared. 
His response to the demand for dismissal* in his household and elsewhere 
was partial, grudging, and temporary. In 1313 he said that he could not 
attend parliament because he was ill, an excuse which no one would accept 
from a monarch whose rude health was proverbial. In April of the same 
year he went off to France, ignoring Ordinance 9, which required him to 
ask the permission of parliament before leaving the country, and to seek 
the common consent to the appointment of a cu&£m in his absence. He 
did not return at the date at which he was expected, and the magnates, 
after waiting for him a fortnight* went away indignant. He deeply resented 
the prominence of Lancaster, mid by 1317 the domestic* of earl and king 
were at each other's throats, while Edward was trying, but failing, to get 
the Pope to release him from his uafclt to the Ordinance*, and Ijmenstcr 
wit> protecting tliat it was as much as his life was worth to come near the 
king. Edward gave some colts lit to this assertion when in October, travel¬ 
ling south from York, he put his train into battle array m soon m he 
drew near Lancaster's castle at Pontefract, It seemed a* if civil war alone 
could decide between the rivals. 

That this disaster was avoided was due to the efforts of a new 44 middle 
party*" which hod been built up during 1317, largely by the efforts of 
Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke* out of courtiers and moderates 
united by a common dislike of Lancaster. Its leaders actually succeeded, 
in August 1318, at I*eakc near Loughl*orough, in getting Lancaster to 
his rusd to one liatf of mi indenture of agreement! to the other half of 
w hich w ere n Hi xed the seals of two archbishop** eight bishops, eight earls, 
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And twelve barons. Soon afterwards the fling and the earl exchanged a 
kiss of reconciliation at Hathcrn, and writs were issued for a parliament 
to confirm and complete the settlement. 

This parliament of York, which met on HO October 1818, was in some 
ways the most notable of the whole reign, though there hangs about it 
the tragedy of work accomplished only to bo undone. It remained in session 
for seven weeks, and addressed itself to its task in a spirit of greater energy 
and hopefulness than had lieen known for years. As had now become usual 
on solemn occasions, representatives were summoned, though by no moans 
all of them attended, and those present played quite a subordinate part 
as compared with the prelates, earls, and ljarons, who, indeed, were 
definitely instructed to “treat apart" on various important matters. 

Parliament’s first care was to fulfil the promises made at Leake. The 
indenture was read aloud and confirmed, and the king was induced to 
accept as permanent the arrangement which had been in provisional use 
since August, by which, “in oil weighty matters...which can or ought 
to be transacted without parliament," he was to be advised by a standing 
council of two bishops, an carl, a baron, and a baron or banneret from 
the household of tile Earl of Lancaster. To ease the burden to the magnate 
back, each group was to act for three months at a time only, and nine 
more names were added to the existing panel to make the turns come 
round at wider intervals. Charters of pardon were issued to Limns ter 
and his Adherents, and the king made public announcement of his loyalty 
to the Ordinances. The whole matter was solemnly enrolled in the records 
of the Chancery, the Exchequer, the two Benches, and Parliament. 

As a preliminary to the next business, both Magna Carta and Ihc 
Ordinances were read aloud to the assembled company, and real vigour 
was shewn in following the example thus suggested. Household reform 
was entrusted to a committee of five, conferring w ith three prelates named 
by the king, and a few days hefore parliament dispersed the results of 
their w ork were embodied in the Household Ordinance of York. A revising 
survey of the kings grants was undertaken, resulting in some casts in 
considerable reductions. Enquiry was mode intn the competence of every 
Crown official, high or low, central or local. Sonic were retained, some 
were dismissed, some were promoted. When, on the steward of the house¬ 
hold being made reueschal of Gascony, Bartholomew of Radies mere wu 
appointed in his stead, Lancaster set up a very characteristic protest, 
losing sight of any question of general benefit in thc alleged injury to his 
own right, as Steward of England, to appoint the steward of the house- 
hold. His claim was treated courteously, but nothing was done to meet 
it, either then or when in 1319 he renewed it. Parliament attacked the 
old trouble nl abuses in local government and delays in legal procedure, 
and issued the Statute of 1 ork, which contained many wise provisions, 
such as that which forbade any official in charge of the’assize of wine to 
sell wine himself, or that which directed the bailiff of a franchise to return 
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a writ to the sheriff m indenture form* so ns to minimise the risk of 
falsidrat ton. Iniportant debates ware held with regard to the advisability 
of fixing staples in England instead of abroad, though m the midst of 
parliaments great press of business no actual economic legislation resulted 
from the discussion. A vast number of petitions were dealt with, some of 
them of general interest. It was decided to summon the army to make a 
fresh effort against Scotland in June 1310, and to hold another parliament 
at York or Lincoln within a month of Easter (8 April). 

Parliamentis activity, and the reconciliation of Leake, mode the year 
1818 a real turning-point All the forces dangerous to moderation had 
been silenced. Future prospects seemed bright* and there must have been 
many other contemporaries who, like the author of the Fifu Edwtrdi, 
believed that the king's twelfth regnal year was to herald a period of 
peace and success, 

From the summer of 1818 to the winter of 1820 the trend of events 
did undoubtedly, on the whole, bear out the prophets of good fortune. 
The famine ended* and wheat came down from Ss. 4 <L to 6d* the bushel. 
Although no successes were won by the Scottish campaign* at any rate in 
December 1819 a truce was secured* and for two years England was able 
to draw breath. Advantage was taken of this to tackle the question of 
Anglo-French relations, which for some years had been menacing, Philip IV' 
had died in 181 1, and, during the reign of his successor Louis X (1814-16), 
Edward had never found time or opportunity to go to do the homage 
incumbent upon him, as Duke of Aquitaine Ami Count of Ponthieu* 
whenever a new king came to rule in France. After the accession of 
Philip V, Edward continued to postpone this duty, and intrigued against 
the French King as much as he dared. Philip had retaliated in kind, 
much acrimonious eorrrapondence had been exchanged, and, without 
formal warfare* there had been constant friction on the narrow seas and 
wherever English lands touched French. Meanwhile, neither in Ponthieu 
nor in Gascony was English administration any more efficient than usual, 
and Philip ns overlord lent a ready ear to complaints, France seized 
Ponthieu in 1317 or 1818; the Pope rebuked Edward for leaving Gascony 
sine lege ft sine rrgr; and finally* when Bayonne broke a treaty arranged 
between its own sailors and those of Normandy, the Parlernent of Paris 
sentenced Edward, as duke* to a fine. In this connexion, therefore, the 
pacification of England in 1318, followed by the truce with Scotland in 
1319* gave a welcome opportunity for readjustment, Edward did homage 
to Philip by proxy in dune IS19, and in June 1820 performed the same 
ceremony in person at Amiens. Though his stay in France w m only for 
about six weeks* the good win established lasted for the rest of Philip's 
reign- Ponthieu was restored to English rule, by no means to its entire 
satisfaction. Gascon troubles had meanwhile received attention, when in 
February a new seneschal was appointed and Hugh Despenser the elder 
and Bartholomew of Badlesmere were commissioned to enquire into the 
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state of the duchy and the conduct of its officials. Their report led to 
the tissue in August of a drastic ordinance for reform, which* for a time at 
any rate, acted as a deterrent and made many a petty tyrant conscious of 
observation* Abroad as at home, therefore, the period 1318-20 was 
marked by pacification and improved administration. 

How was it that the hopes raised hy this situation were so quickly 
disappointed? Before Christmas 1330 there were clear signs of coming 
trouble; in 1321 the middle party wa* broken up by armed conflict between 
the extremists on both sides; and a brief Lancastrian triumph in that 
year was succeeded in the following spring by a royalist victory, which 
found symbolic expression in the repeal of the Ordinances in May 1322, 
Thenceforward, till his deposition in 1327, Edward H remained master 
of his own actions. 

The responsibility for the breakdown in 1320 must be divided. Some¬ 
thing no doubt was due to the Instability of Edward, something to the 
indecision of Pembroke, something to the jealousy among the magnates 
which prevented lengthy co-operation- The chief onus, however, must lie 
upon die man who gradually succeeded Gavoston m the king's aflectfons. 
This was Hugh Despenser, husband of Eleanor de Clare, one of the three 
heiresses among whom, in 1317, were divided the estates of Gilbert, Earl 
of Gloucester, skin at Bannockburn* That inheritance, the first spur to 
Hugh's ambitions, provoked him to a policy which in the end ruined 
both himself and the king. 

Hugh Despenaer the younger, as he was often called to distinguish him 
from his father and namesake, was a man of much more weight than 
Gavaston, both by birth and in personality. His family had been pushing 
its fortunes ever since Henry UP* day, when his grandfather was one of 
the baronial nominees on the committee which drew up the Provisions of 
Oxford, and afterwards twice acted as justiciar* His father, Hugh the 
elder, had thrown In his lot with the revived fortunes of the monarchy 
under Edward 1, and under Edward II had been marked dow n for censure 
by the Ordainera mid Lancaster, The younger Hughs Intimacy with the 
king dated at least from the time when Edward was Prince of Woles, 
He had been knighted on the same day with hiim and at the date we 
have reached held in the royal household the office of chamberlain, which 
ranked third in the domestic hierarchy and involved a specially dose 
relation with the household's head* Yet Hugh's attitude, court official 
though he might be, had been hitherto one of such cool detachment that 
nobody feared his influence or hie ambition* In 1318 the York parliament 
prayed the king to continue him in office, and continued, though with 
some redistribution, the grant to him of lands of the value of GOO marks 
yearly to meet the expenses of his residence at court He was regarded m 
a safe man, treading his prudent course midway between extremes, whether 
of royalism or reform. 

Once more, however, as so often in medieval England, central politics 
CH* xtv. 
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were deflected by causes originating in the March of Wales, When in 
191? an agreement was arrived at for the division of the great Clare 
inheritance bet ween three co-heiresses, Despeiiser, as the husband of one, 
secured the marcher lordship of Glamorgan, prized not only for its size, 
but for its tradition of unusual dignity and independence. Lords of 
Glamorgan bad had their own sheriff; denied any right of appeal from 
their wiurt to the king of England, and welcomed such kings when they 
visited tsouth \\ ales rather ns fellow potentates than as superiors. Hugh 
felt that the cream of the inheritance had fallen to his lot, so that by an 
energetic use of his opportunities he might become the greatest of the 
magnates and secure an carls title. Even before the partition, he liad 
tried to scire the great Clare castle of Tunbridge in Kent; after it, he 
sought to undermine the position of his brother-in-law Hugh of Audley, 
to whose share Newport had fallen. In both attempts, and in breaches of 
the peace along the borders of Glamorgan mid Gower, ho found himself 
checked by royal orders. He become convinced that his ambitions could 
be realised only by close co operation with the king, and by 1930 he was 
leading Edward “like a cat after a straw,” as one annalist skid, in pursuit 
of his own ambitious. There was something more revolting in calculating 
.self- interest of this sort than in the haphazard irresponsibility of a 
Gavftstuu, To contemporaries, Hugh was a rival and a renegade. At the 
bar of history, lie must stand convicted of upsetting for ;>enmnal reasons 
a political equilibrium hardly won and much to the public advantage. 

lhe course of events can here be traced only in the barest outline. 
The storm centre was the peninsula of Gower, coveted by Dtspenser 
because it lay between his Glamorgan lands and Omtref Mawr in 
Carmarthen, which had been granted to him for life. The lord of Gower, 
William de Bmio+e. having no son to succeed him, had been offering his 
lands for sale to various marcher neighbours, including the Mortimers, 
the Earl of Hereford, and his own son-in daw John of Mowbray. After 
William’s death in 1920, Mowbmy entered into possession, but Dispenser 
egged on the king to take Gower into his own hands, on the ground that 
since Hrniose was a tenant-in-chief, he had no right to give his land, or 
Mowbmy to take it, without the licence of his lord the king. It was 
typical of Dispenser's cleverness that he chose an argument apparently 
so much in keeping with the laudable efforts of Edward I himself ft, 
establish uni form authority inside as well as outside privileged areas. 
Every marcher lord, however, resented the claim as a breach of «the 
custom of the March," and the sub-eschcator sent to take possession of 
Gower found himself prevented by armed force. Commissions of enquiry, 
written expostulations, and a persona] visit made by the king to the Welsh 
border in March 1931, could not quench the flame thus Ugh ted. During 
May a league of marchers overran Hugh’s manors hi South Wales, burnt 
his muniments, damaged what they could not cam away, and slew or put 
to ransom the few subjects who remained faithful to him. The infection 
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of disorder spread far beyond Wales and gave Lancaster his first chance 
since 1318. On 24 May all the chief magnates of the north met at bis 
invitation in the chapter-house of Pontefract priory to make a league of 
mutual defence. A mouth later he brought together in the parish church 
of Sherbum-in-El met a much bigger assembly■ which included not only 
lay magnates Ixjth from south and north, but abbots, priors, bishops, and 
the Archbishop of York himself* to consider a Jong list of grievances 
drawn up at Lancaster's direction. Public opinion having thus been well 
drilled beforehand* it is not surprising that when, in July 1321, the king 
met a general parliament, including representatives of the counties, towns, 
and lower clergy, he found it set upon mining the Dispensers, Both 
father and son must be dismissed as "false and most evil counsellors, 
disinheritors of the crown and destroy cth of the people. ^ In vain the 
Despensers challenged technical errors in the charges made, appealed to 
Magna Carta and the Ordinances, and offered to meet complaints in it 
legal way. Resistance and quibbles were bludgeoned down by the magnates' 
detenni nation, hacked by the sight of the large armed forces they had 
brought to London. The Despensers left tlie country, the Chancery clerks 
were set to work on the drafting of innumerable pardons to those who 
for a great right had done a little wrong, and the magnates dispersed 
well satisfied. 

As a matter of fact, they had done more harm than good. Tlie temporary 
unity was broken up; the king was again enraged; tlie old devices of 
private warfare and armed parliaments had restored the old atmosphere 
of disorder and suspicion; and even the alliance of northern and marcher 
lords did not long outlive their victory, Pembroke could not hope to 
rebuild Ids middle party until both sides had forgotten renewed grievances, 
and l>efore tlrnt could happen the king seized a chance to revive 
hostilities;. 

His perfectly respectable pretext waa an insult offered to his queen. 
Isabella, travelling through Kent about Michaelmas 13^1, w r as refusal 
admission for the night to Leeds Castle by the wife of Bartholomew de 
lhullcsniere + Now Badh^mcre. still in name steward of the king's house¬ 
hold, Iiad not actually visited it since die middle of June, though he had 
received a pardon in August like other* who had joined the league against 
the Despeusers. Edward was delighted to make the wife's offence a pretext 
for summoning an army to punish the husband's "disobedience and 
contempts To many correct feudal minds her breach of feudal etiquette 
seemed so gross that they willingly responded, while Badlesmere, cm the 
other hand, found that he could secure little help, Lancaster hated him 
os the living evidence of the defeat of his own claim to appoint the steward 
of the household, and mode no effort to rouse the northern baronage. 
Some of the Welsh marchers, indeed, hurried to the rescue, but when 
they got os for os Kingston-on-Thames they heard so much uf the king 1 * 
strength that they dared advance no farther, and left Leeds Castle to ita 
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fttte + By the end of October it was in the king* hands, and its occupants 
were sentenced to death or imprisonment . 

The matter wasnot to rest there. B&dlesmere himself was still at large* 
and Edward was in a mood of concentrated obstinacy not uncommon in 
a weak man enraged* He followed the retreating marchers westward, 
recalled the Despensers under safe-conduct in December* kept Christmas 
on the \\ elsh border, and prepared to advance early in 1322. So firm 
was his attitude that before January was ended the Mortimers and many 
of the other marches hod submitted without striking a blow\ A few 
stalwarts, however, notably those whose interests in South Wale* clashed 
with Deapmser ambitions, such or Humphrey, Earl of Hereford, llogjer of 
Amory* and John of Mowbray, mode good their escape to the north, and 
convinced Lancaster that the time had conic to speak or for ever hold his 
peace, [n February and March, accordingly ^ the quarrel put on wider 
aspects It became a duel to the death between the royal cousin*, and a 
conflict of principle between monarchy under control and monarchv free 
and independent. 

I he question was soon settled, Step by step the '*contrarian Ls* 1 retired 
ns Edward advanced. They abandoned the siege of Tick hi 11; they failed 
to hold the passage of the Trent at Burton; they moved north again after 
a temporary stand at Pontefract; and on ] fj March 1324, at Borough bridge 
on the I. re, finding their way barred by forces brought down from the 
border under Andrew Barclay, they fought to a finish mid lost. By Lady 
Day the more notable rebels had already paid the penalty* The Earl of 
Hereford had died fighting at Ikmuighbridge. Lancaster wan beheaded 
on £2 March within sight of his own castle of Pontefract, though the 
more degrading accompaniments of » sentence for treason were remitted 
in deference to his royal birth, Many other* had to drink the cup to the 
very dregs, and all over England there were flangings, drawings* and 
quartering*. Budlesmere himself was hanged at Canterbury. In some other 
cases* such as that of the Mortimers, sentence of death was commuted to 
lifelong imprisonment because they had surrendered early. It remained 
for the vie tore to distribute the spoils of conquest, and provide, if they 
would or could, for n better future. With 1822, therefore, there opens 
the lust well-marked period of the reign, Lancaster was dead, Pembroke 
died in 1824, the Despenscns though authoritative, had not the same 
overwhelming influence which Guarton had exerted. It followed that 
onlookers identified the policy of these yeans with the king in person, 
and that when in ISH1 revolution overturned his ministers* he shared 
their fate. 

On 14 March, two days before Boroughbridge, while the issue was still 
in suspense, writs had been issued for a full parliament, which m due 
course met, on 2 May, at York. Prelates and religious attended in their 
u&ual numbers, but the rank* of the lay magnates were thinned by recent 
events* The commons* on the other hand, were more numerous than usual. 
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for besides proctors of the beueficed clergy, borough members, and knights 
from the counties, there were also present, for the first time in history, 
forty-eight representatives of Wales, The commons continued to be 
Invited regularly to parliament as long as the Despenser* held power, 
though as the expense of paid members soon mounted up, it was never 
thought desirable to keep them long iu session. On this occasion, as we 
know from an interesting memorandum recently discovered and printed 1 , 
the king Linked hb council to discuss and formulate proposed legislation 
beforehand, “in order that the people who come to parliament may be 
the sooner set frec.^ 1 Presumably they managed well, for the commons 
went home after eighteen days, though the magnates continued in session 
for allot tier nine weeks. 

“Let the council bear in mind the following thing*: first, the statute 
on the rejrenl of the Ordinances; second* the putting of the good points 
of the Ordinances into a statute/' These words, which opened the above 
memorandum* suggest one marked feature of the victorious party's policy. 
It combined the assertion of liberty of royal action with the offer of 
orderly government. Such tin aim could have been stated theoretically in 
terms which would have beseemed Edward 1 at his best. Its failure in 
practice must be explained, not by insincerity,only partly by incompetence, 
mainly by the facts that Edward II had not his father 1 * power either of 
terrifying enemies nr attracting friends, that the Dispensers were even 
more isolated and unpopular than he was* and that circumstances had 
clianged so much that even an Eel ward I would have found himself hard 
put to it 

The form of the statute which repealed the Ordinances, and w hich was 
probably drafted bv the council, shewed at uisce the trend of the new 
policy. A clause declaring void any ordinances or provisions made against 
the estate of the king or his crow n w as followed bv a more famous reminder 
that “matters which are to be established for the estate of our lord the 
king and of his heirs, and for the estate of the realm and of the people* 
shall be treated* accorded, and established, in parliaments* by our lord 
the king, and by the assent of the prelates, earls* barons* and commonalty 
of the realmf" Mr Lzipslcy has suggested, and Prof. TouL has accepted, 
the view that this principle was to apply not to any and all legislation* 
but only to fundamental constitutional change. Dr Conway Davies would 
have it, on the contrary, that the statute drew a careful distinction be¬ 
tween matters concerning the estate of the crown and the royal power, 
which are indeed questions of fundamental law, as against general legis¬ 
lation and administration* with which parliament, both magnates and 
commons, might rightly concern them selves. It is ju^t possible that both 
interpretations are a little too subtle, and that all that the Despenseis 
meant to do was to follow up a clause in which they asserted the royal 

1 By Conway Dames, Buronittf Qppftriiion to £dte. //, Appendix, pp. £82^1 
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right with Another in which they gave assurance that the Lhuwn intended 
to act in consultation with parliament* 

To destruction succeeded const ruction. A statute uniltodvitig remedies 
for many standing grievances utilised for this purpose parts of the Jrticuli 
nuper Cartas of 1300 and the Ordinance concerning the forests of VSOfi; 
revived the Statute of Lincoln of 1316 with regard to the appointment 
of she rids, which was itself the amended form of Ordinance 17; and 
incorporated the very words of Ordinances 33, 35, and 3 <j, which dealt 
with complaints against the Statute of Merchants, the grievances of 
persons outlawed through malicious appeals of felonv in counties where 
they r had no land, and the encouragement of robbery and murder bv the 
too easy abatement of appeals in the king's court. All this shews that 
the desire of those now come to power was rather to remould than to 
destroy what they had shattered. 

Enunciation of sound doctrine was to be bucked if possible by efficiency 
in the routine of government Processes of administrative reform, some 
of which had by tits and starts already begun, went on more rapidly 
during these years, partly by the efforts of officials in their departments, 
partly by the help of ordinances issued by the king and his council. The 
changes were jiarticularly striking in the Exchequer. Three ordinances 
(1333, 1334, 1393) were directed to the clarifying of its records, the 
improvement of its accounting system, and the organisation of its staff. 
Already, as early as 1317, its central record, the Great Annual ur Pipe 
Hull, lirtd begun to shew signs of efforts to investigate mid diminish the 
bud debts which had accumulated; now the process went forward steadily, 
and by the end of the reign ft substantial clearance had been mode Such 
reforms came from men of varied political views. Two of the Exchequer 
ordinances were issued during the second treasurerehip (1392-95) of 
Walter of Stapiedon, a moderate politician of the Pcmbruke type; the 
third belonged to the treasurerebip (1325-26) ofWUlfem of Melton, a 
courtier all his life. Another curioJist, Robert of ikldock, became Chan¬ 
cellor (1323-26) under the new government. Previously, combining the 
post of Keeper of the Privy Seal with that of Controller uf the Wardrobe, 
he had been a living contradiction of the Ordainers’ principle that the 
Privy Seal office should he emancipated from the Wardrobe and be sub¬ 
jected to public control. Now, however, by sending three Chancery clerks 
in succession to act as Keepers, he tried to subordinate that office to Ills 
own after a fashion quite in tune with the Ordainers' wishes. 

One of the most remarkable and personal expressions of the Despenser 
triumph is to be found in the prominence and widening activities of the 
Chamber, of which the yuuuger Hugh as Chamberlain was official head. 
The quiet rebuilding of that fortress, conceded from view by the com¬ 
manding structures of the Wardrobe and Exchequer, had indeed begun 
earlier in the reign; and it is also true that in the early summer of 1332 
the king gave up, very likely under pressure from Stapiedon, a grandiose 
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schema by which so magnificent a bulk of “cxitttrariants ^ lauds were to 
be assigned to the Chamber that it would have become a state within the 
State, practically exempt from the ordinary national administrative and 
judicial system* Nevertheless, it is in these last years of Edward IFs reign 
that the power of the Chamber is openly displayed, and that by a deliberate 
policy, personal to Despeiuer and the king 1 . 

The weakness of Edwards general position, politically, was shewn by 
his relation* with the Papacy. The Popes were not hostile to England, 
but their increasing demands, coupled with a gradual change for the 
worse in Anglo-French relations, soon created a very serious situation. 
Tw o notable events during the pontificate of Clement V afikrted England 
—the suppression of the Order of the Tens pie (1312), and the imposition 
(1306) of annates, i\/. of payments equivalent to a year's revenue of a 
bishopric or benefice due to the Pope from catch fresh holder. The former 
brought some gain to the king and to many private persons brides the 
Hospitallers who were officially the Templars' heirs. The latter, though 
described in the Statute of Carlisle {1307) as taxation of a kind u hitherto 
unheard-of,*' became gradually fin accustomed and therefore not an un¬ 
bearable burden. On the whok Clement V and Edward got on wry well, 
despite the intermittent exchanges of complaints and the laments of 
chroniclers which give a contrary impression. At Stamford in 1309 the 
forty-seven lay magnates addressed to the Pope an almost hysterical appeal 
for that tl widowed lady,” the English Church,destroyed by papal exactions 
and provisions; yet four out of the six episcopal vacancies which occurred: 
between the king's accession and Clement's death were filled by the 
canonical choice of the electors, and only two by papal provision, Clement 
himself iu 1310 made counter-complaints that payments due were in 
arrears, clerks and religious injured by laymen, and encroachments made 
on ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Yet in some ways Clement shewed himself 
very friendly. If he would not release Edward from his oath to the 
Ordinances, he was always ready in his official capacity to rebuke his 
enemies, and in a private capacity lent him Meanwhile the see 

of Canterbury w m occupied first by Winchefaea, returned older and wiser 
from exile, and next by Walter Reynolds, w ho had been for many years 
a trusted official in Edward** household. 

With the accession of Pope John XXII, however, the situation changed, 
and appointment by papal provision, hitherto exceptional, became almost 
invariable. Edward acquiesced os long as a reasonable proportion of the 
appointments made coincided with his wishes, but found the Pope as 
time went on less and less ready to humour him. So far as merits or 
learning went, there was rarely much to choose between royal and papal 
nominees* When Edward secured the promotion of Louis de Beaumont 
to Hie see of Durham (1317) s the bull of provision described him os not 

1 The subject deserve* miira extausire treatment than space here permits. Ct Tout, 
thuptertj tij pp. tfJtWWp 
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only of royal stock and suitable ago, but also as .skilled in letters, com¬ 
mendable in conduct, wise in spiritual matters circumspect in temporal. 
Perhaps the cardinal* present at his consecration stopped their ears while 
this lettered prelate fought and lost his fight with the word “metrq- 
politice.” “Take it as Baid,’' 1 was his counsel of despair, lu 1321 Edward 
pressed the Tope to make ail English cardinal, hut without success. 
Sometimes he had to swallow very nauseous doses as in 1817* when he told 
the Pope that his honour could not endure that Adam of Orkton should 
be made Bishop of Hereford—and hail to accept him within two months 
How 7 meaningless were the praises bestowed by the jobber on the jobbed 
La illustrated fay the ease of Bodies mere'* nephew, Henry Burgherah. In 
1310 Edward belauded him m a candidate for the see of Winchester, 
and in 1320 secured Lincoln for him. A year later, after the Badleamere 
outbreak, Ed ward informed the Pope that his conscience was troubling 
him because of Henryk 44 manifold tumui lability/' and begged that he 
might be rooted out. All this bargaining, which utFected every .sort of 
prefenuentp mud have disgusted zealots, while it raised up immy eheruie* 
among disappointed rivals angry patrons, and offended chapters. 

No triumph of Edward over Iiib private enemies was notable enough 
to enable him to rally the country to a firm stand against Scotland. In 
March 1323 Andrew Hnrday, who had been rewarded for his services at 
Borough bridge with the title of Earl of Carlisle, was executed m a tniitor 
for going to Bruce to suggest a peace nn the basis of England's recognition 
of “King Robert,” In June tlie guvemuient itself made a thirteen years” 
truce, which could not become a peace because touchy stupidity forbade 
it to recognise accompli died facts by admitting the royal title. Still, so 
long a pause was welcome indeed, and it may w ell have been that some of 
Edward's advisers felt in the summer of 132$ Hint the time had come 
for reconstruct ion undisturbed by storm abroad or at home. They were 
sadly deceived. In that very year there arose a little cloud like a man’s 
hand, which was destined before long to blacken all the heavens, and 
finally to sweep away the king and his friends in a great rain of revolution* 
In January 1322 Philip V of France hod been succeeded by Charles IV, 
who forbore for many months to trouble his Engl fob brothcr-iii-law to do 
homage, in view T of the “grants empeschemenU* which detained him in 
England, Hie truce with Scotland, however, seemed to remove the last 
reasonable excuse, and Charles accordingly required Edward to come to 
do homage at Amiens fay 1 July 1324 + Edward, while replying politely, 
began at once those delays w hich were the stock device for such occasions. 
Like a tenant who tries to get repairs out of his landlord before he renew s 
a lease, so the Gascon Duke made his renewal of homage an opportunity 
for protest on aU the time-worn grievances—the French officials who 
“put their reaping-hooks into our harvest,” the encouragement of appeal* 
to the suzerain over the head of the duke, the vexation* inflicted upon 
French subjects overdoyal to England. This time, however, the ordinary 
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diplomatic game could not lie placed with the usual calm, for there had 
already occurred that “affair of Saint-Sardos^ 1 which was to embitter the 
relations between the two countries to n point that could only end in 
war, 

Saint-Sardos stands on the top of a little hill in the AgenaiSs in the 
pleasant rolling country immediately east of the confluence of the Ixit 
and the Garonne. To this dava Romanesque doorway and some splendid 
fragments of early capitals in its little church recall the twelfth century, 
when the land already belonged to the abbey of Sarlat in PerigoitL Now 
the abbey of SarM was one of those “privileged^ tenants in the three 
dioceses of Limoges* Cahoi^, and Pcrigueus whom Louis IX had excepted, 
when bv the Treaty of Paris of 1259 he surrendered royal rights in those 
dioceses. In 1279, by the Treaty uf Amiens, Philip had handed over the 
Agenais, and Edward! had agreed that no further effort should be made 
to induce privileged tenants in the three dioceses to transfer their allegiance 
from Prance to England. Did this, however, apply to lands which the 
privileged held elsewhere? 14 Certainly,^ said the French. “Not at alL Y * 
said the English^ and when m 1289 the Abbot of Sarlat effected a 
of hts laud at Saint-Sardos with the King of France, who proposed to 
construct a hit&tidi* Uicre, Edward's view' was that a subject in hh land of 
the Agennis was acting with undue independence. He had obvious reasons 
for disliking the idea of a centre of French influence established in the 
heart of a district so recently ceded to England. Again and again he 
appealed on the legal point to the Farleiuent of Paris. One decision was 
given in his favour, but this was soon challenged and reversed, and in 
1928 French official'entered Saint-Sarttos to tiegm building< Before fresh 
diplomatic protests hud had time to take their course* a host of English 
sympathisers, led by Ralph Basset, seneschal of Gascony, swept down 
upon the little place, murdered* burnt, and ravaged* hanged the French 
official to the post on which he hail displayed the royal arms* and made 
off to the neighbouring castle of Montpeznt* whose lord* Raymond 
Bertrand 1 * had been prominent in the attack. The French King cited 
the culprits before the Pnrlemeiit of Toulouse. Some forty submitted, 
the rest «hut theiittehoi up in their strongholds, and w ere condemned in 
absence to banishment and the confiscation of their panevriaiLs. When, 
in execution of this decree* a French representative arrived to seize 
Montperait, he was captured and put to ransom. Outraged at this second 

1 The coatinuator of GuilhiEinie do Naojrjif, the Chnukki of St Denis, and other 
Freuch chronicles based on thc§e {pee IRitf. de ta Franw, Fols. xs uid xan), state 
that Kayitunul Bertrand hiirtself had sot up a hunt id? at Sails t-Sardos; hul J can find 
no evidence of this, and they may have been as wrong abtiut it as they wore about 
must other paints in the* story. Henry of Bkriefflrdj ll monk of St AI tuns but 
pcwdhiy a native of Blanauefnrt near Bordeaux, gets very near the facts when ho 
sap that the French King was trying to Attract seniors to “n broad and ptwvit 
rite** at Saint^KardoSj which he had ^nt by exchange with ft * certain religiona” {£Arww, 
U>n, de Bfanqfard,. RoUfl SetlMp p. 144). 
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insult to authority* Charles prepared to send armed forces to avenge it 
and to enforce the sentence. During the first six mouths of 1324* though 
Edward disavowed the action of his officials to an extent for which he 
a fmost apologised to them in subsequent letters* and though embassy 
alter embassy exhausted all the resources of diplomacy in efforts to stave 
off reprisals* Charles quietly continued to make ready to defend his 
dignity, the last of the English envoys* making for the coast with all 
speed in July lest they should get caught in the campaigning* wrote to 
Edward that they heard it commonly said tliat Charles was tired of 
Words and parchment/ Meanwhile 1 .July* the date fixed for the 
reception of Edward's homage* had passed by without any attempt on 
his part to appear* and so sure had Charles made of his default that even 
before that date* so said the envoys, he had declared Gascony and Ponthieu 
forfeit 

In the rue tun] fighting which followed in August and September 1324* 
the French had much the best of it r Here and there* at Penne* at Sasnt- 
Sev t er*at Piiymirol* strongholds resisted,,but when Charles of Valois invaded 
the AgenaK Agen soon surrendered* and though the king's brother 
Edmund* Earl of Kent* with such loyalists as could reach him, stood a 
five weeks' siege behind the wdk of La Reok\ on £2 September they gave 
in* and made a truce to last till April 1325. M can while in England 
Edward had been fuming ineffectively* and with gross misjudgmeni had 
Included among his war-time precautions the seizure of the lands of Queen 
Isabella. 3he put down the measure to Despeuser spite a and bided her 
fnne. Ry ami by papal envoys* seeking a bridge between French and 
English demantb* suggested that the queen might be sent over to France 
to intercede with her brother. She readied Poissy on 21 March* secured 
a new truce to last till .June {later prolonged to July)* and obtained the 
consent of both kings to a treaty by which Charles was to take formal 
poas^don of Gascony* but* as soon os Edward had done homage* surrender 
all except his recent conquests* as to which there wjib to be a judicial 
encpiby, Even when* in August* Edward once more failed to keep his 
appointment, on the ground or the pretext of illness* Charles was still 
sufficiently complacent to agree that if his young son Edward were invested 
with Ponthieu and Guierme he might act in his father^ stead. On 
14 September* accordingly, the hoy performed this duty, and by November 
the French were ready to hand over everything except their recent con¬ 
quests. Rut quite suddenly* Edward Hared up at the idea of this retention, 
committed to it though he was by treaty. The war eland gathered 
again. 

As so often in this reigu* a personal reason was directing politica 
action. Scandalous stories readied Edward concerning his wife and Roger 
Mortimer* w ho had been in France since he escaped from the Tower in 
1323. The king's one idea was to undo all that Isabella had done* recall 
her* and remove her son from her influence. The queen* however* ignored 
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sill order* to return, mill Edward struggled in vain. He resumed re¬ 
sponsibility for the overseas lands by taking the title of Li governor and 
administrator" for the young duke. He set a watch on the roasts, and 
sent Mortimer's mother to a nunnery for addressing meetings of disaffected 
persons. In May he made a bid for the support of the merchants by the 
Ordinance of Kenilworth, which abolished the foreign staple and sit up 
eight place* in England, three in Ireland, and three in Wales, as staples 
for wool, wool-fell.*, and leather. Isabella was liow in o|xii defiance, and 
ha*l lieen dismissed from her brother's court. She found a new refuge in 
Haimudt, betrothed her son to the daughter of its count, used the marriage- 
portion to equip troops, and invaded England in September. General 
hatred of the Dispensers, and pleasure at her declaration of affection for 
the Ordinances, brought her many adherents, including her brother-in- 
law Thomas, Earl of Norfolk, and Henry, Earl of Leicester, to whom 
had been granted many of his brother Lancaster's forfeited lands. With 
her had come Roger Mortimer, Edmund, Earl of Kent, the Bishops of 
Winchester and Norwich, who had been envoys to Baris, and many others. 

The modem historian will not want to linger over the grim details of 
the final conflict, dear as they were to the contemporary chroniclers. The 
most brutal concerned the murder of Edward's loyal" treasurer. Bishop 
Stapledon, outside St Paul's. Other scenes took place in Wales or the 
March,' Hie elder Despenser was hanged at Gloucester in October. Edward 
himself, and the younger Hugh and Baldock the chancellor, were captured 
as they tried to make their way in a great storm of rain and wind from 
Neath Abbey to I Jan trissnot Castle. Hugh was hanged at Hereford, while 
Edward was put into the care of his cousin H enr y of Leicester at 
Kenilworth. 

Careful of appearances, the victors called a full parliament to seal their 
triumph. It met at Westminster on 7 January 1337, and contained 
representatives of the commons of England and Wales as well as the 
magnates. Them agnates present swore to uphold the queen and her son, 
anti Orleton, Bishop of Hereford, after haranguing the assembly on the 
queen's wrongs, gave it a day to consider whether Edward nr his son 
should reign in future. William of Melton, Archbishop of York, with 
four other prelates, protested on Edwards behalf, but the rest, and all 
the laymen, accepted the substitution of son for father. Six crimes were 
kid to the disgraced king's charge. He had followed evil counsellors, 
despising the advice of the great and wise- he had neglected public 
business for his own amusements; he bail lost Scotland, Ireland, and 
Gascony by bad government; he had injured the Chureh; lie had put many 
great men to death; he had broken his coronation oath. On 30 January 
1337, at Kenilworth. Edward accepted his own fate and his son’s deration, 
l'or a little longer he lived in captivity, and even for a brief space wa$ 
rescued from it by old friends, whose "sympathy became doubly eager 
when in April he was transferred from the care of Henry of Ibices ter to 
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Death of Edward II 


harsher custody in Berkeley Castle, He was recaptured, and in September 
1327 either died a natural death* as the government took pains to make 
all men believe, or, more probably, was murdered to save them tbe anxiety 
of the plots which would continue as long as he was known to be alive. 
A persistent tradition asserted that the body buried was not that of 
Edward at all, and that the king made good his escape to Ireland, France, 
and finally Italy, where he lived out his days in seclusion. The chief 
documentary evidence for such a belief is a strange letter written to 
Edward III by a Genoese priest, who said that his information came 
from what he had heard in confession. A to&n might have many motives* 
however, for telling such a story to the late king's supplanter, anti on the 
whole it is probable that the crowds w ho docked on pilgrimage to the tomb 
of the “martyred"' king in St Peter s Abbey at Gloucester were right ip 
believing that it contained the bones of Edward II 1 . 

Modem research, which has been very busy of recent years with the 
period reviewed ip this chapter, has nut so far altered traditional values 
as to make Edward I a small man or Edward II a great one. It has, 
however, demonstrated unmistakably that the two reigns are far more 
closely connected than used to be supposed. Contemporaries, many of 
whom liad a talc to adorn or a moral to point, exaggerated surface 
Miitmstv and moral isers of later generations found the opportunities 
opened by such treatment tern tempting to be abandoned; as late as IfMO 
a pamphleteer of the Fronde was using Gavaston's fate as an awful w arning 
to Mazarin* Yet the records and literature of the period* when studied im¬ 
partially* make it clear that Edward I could on occasion be as violent, 
as overbearing* as unscrupulous as his son; that before he died he was 
already faced with a growing opposition which made the execution of his 
policy increasingly difficult; and that this* combined with the general 
drift of historical development and the huge expenses entailed by his 
manifold activities, created problems which had to be met by Edw'ard II. 

\\ iih the exception of the conquest of Wales, every great problem of 
the period is common to both reigns. The independeuce of Scotland was 
already foreshadowed when Edward I died t and it is unlikely that the 
prolongation of bis ow r n life, or a more desperate energy on the part of 
his son, could long have delayed its establishment The miserable treaty 
which, shortly after Edward IPs deposition* reduced the English lands in 
France to a mere shadow of their former greatness, was the outcome of a 
situation which dated from the Treaty of Paris of 1^59, which amid a rising 
sense of nationality became increasingly impossible, and which could only 
tern porarily be readj listed even by such later victories as those of the more 
glorious periods of the Hundred Yearn' War, Turning from political to 
coiisti to tional matters, i t is clear that both reigns were marked bv eiperi - 

1 For * survey uf all the evidence, pee Tout, FA* and Dwfh of Edunrd of 
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nicht, friction* and misunderstandings*while to both Edward Ps enthusiasms 
and Edward IPs follies the baronial party opposed suspicion and narrow- 
ness as well as legitimate criticism. A* to the widening of the parliamentary 
circle, begun by Edward Ps experiments and continued as a growing babit 
in his sod's time, it was due to Edward f« needs rather than to his ideals, 
and its full consequences were not to be felt till long afterwards. Mean¬ 
while* in the daily routine of government it might almost be said that 
Edward IPs mdilFercnce proved more beneficial than Edward Ps energy* 
for whereas the father found great difficulty in securing tmstwnrthy and 
efficient helpers* under his son the efforts of inventive and intelligent 
officials .made the reign a great turning-point in administrative history. 
In general social conditions there is little to choose between the two reigns; 
while in economic matters* whereas for the expelled Jews Edward I hod 
substituted the Italians Edward IPs reign saw the ruin of the Frescobnldi* 
competition between other Italian firms and a rising class of English 
capitalists, considerable municipal growth* and a start made with some 
devices which were to be fully developed under Edward III. As to 
ecclesiastical affairs* though it u true that in the later yenre of Edward II 
England became more and more a vineyard with a broken hedge, 
whose grapes could be plucked by every passer-by* her exploitation was 
not due to the king, but to general conditions in the Church after the 
establishment of the Avignon Papacy. On the whole* therefore, a prudent 
historian w01 refuse to stress the personal aspects of the two reigns* or to 
exaggerate the contrast between them, and will prefer to treat the two 
together as a single episode in the story nf the medieval world during 
one of the most vital periods of its development. 
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CHAPTER XV 

ENGLAND: EDWARD III AND RICHARD II 

Os 24 January 1327 the son of Edward If, a boy not yet fourteen years 
uld T was proclaimed king, in accordance with the decision of tine Parliament 
which had met at Westminster on 7 January. His reign as Edward III 
was reckoned to begin on 2o January,, but the real power lay in the hands 
of Ins mother Isabella anti Mortimer her paramour, imd so remained for 
nearly four years* The first period of the reign turns* therefore, on 
Mortimer, though he had no place in the Council of Regency. 

The revolution hud been easy because almost every influential person 
promptly deserted Edward II. Mortimer and Isabella* with their personal 
following and their mercenaries from Hainan] t* had taken the initiative, 
but the whole baronage gave ifa support. Only five prelates, including 
the Archbishop of York, Imd remained faithful to the king. And only two 
prominent oilicials, the chancellor and the controller of the wardrobe imd 
the chamber, the constitution of the Council uf Regency reflected this 
state of public opinion; it cannot be considered as packed with Mortimer's 
creatures. Consisting of four prelates* four earls* and six barons, it wa* 
presided over by Lancaster,and contained the young king 1 ?, uncles, Norfolk 
and Kent* and the two arekbidiops. Uric ton* Bishop of Hereford, and 
John Stratford, Bishop of Winchester* were the other episcopal members, 
and in Grleton at least Mortimer Imd a representative of his interests. 
The proceedings of the Parliament were open to little criticism- It seen reel, 
os a natural result of lhe revolution, a reversal of the proceedings against 
Thomas of Lancaster and his party, with restitution; it also asked for a 
confirmation of the proceedings againrt the Uespensere, and for steps to 
procure the canon isntiun of Earl Thomas and Archbishop Winchelsefl, 
The long list of grievances concerning abuses in the late king’s dealings 
with the Omrch* and lib feudal, military, and judicial rights wab answered 
in detail; the Charters w r ere confirmed; and most* hut not nil, of the 
requests received favourable replies. The lavish provision for Isabella, said 
by the chroniclers to leave the king hardly one-third of his revenue, be¬ 
trayed the triumph of a faction, whilst generous charters rewarded the 
Londoners for their support in the crisis of the preceding autumn. 

Two urgent problems called for the attention of the new government. 
It was only by their handling of the*? that Mortimer and Isabella did 
anything to redeem the shameful behaviour by which they had attained 
power. The uncertainty of their position in England* Edward II being 
rtfli alive* helped them to recognise the actual situation in France and 
Scotland* and without delay they proceeded to seek a peaceful settlement 
in France based on the ftuius quo* The quo was extremely un- 
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favourable to Euglish claims. The treaty, signed 31 Mar eh 1327, provided 
for a war indemnity payable by England, left Charles IV in possession of 
what He had occupied in 1324, and reduced the English possessions to a 
strip uf coustlond with Bordeaux as its centre and Nome disconnected 
fragments insecurely held in Gascony. When a year later, on 31 January 
1328, Charles IV died leaving his widow pregnant, Edward III claimed 
the regency of France os heir presumptive, maintaining that his mother 
could transmit a claim which she could not herself use. The claimant by the 
male line, Philip of Valois, was, however, made first regent and then, w hen 
Charles I Vs child proved to be a girl, king. To Philip, on 6 dune 1329, 
after some show of reluctance by Isabella, Edward did homage; but 
whether the homage was liege homage or nut, and whether it was for the 
lands claimed by Edward or only for those actually hold, were questions 
in dispute between the parties. 

By a similar recognition of humiliating facts, Mortimer and Isabella 
secured peace with Scotland, but not until the way of war had been tried. 
The Scots were not unwilling to light, and the English were not yet 
prepared to allow Bruce the title of king. A scrambling summer campaign 
in 1327, on the English side of the bonier, failed to produce a pitched 
battle where the English superiority in numbers might have told; it 
merely exposed the northern counties to ravaging. With tears of boyish 
disappointment over the failure of his first campaign Edward had to return. 
The continuance uf the mid* convinced the government that they could 
no longer hold out against Scottish desires, and they made the “shameful 
treaty” named from Northampton* where it was ratified in Parliament in 
May 1328. England recognised Bruce as king of a completely independent 
Scotland, and tile restoration of lands in each country to subjects of tin- 
other who had been wrongfully dispossessed was promised in vague terms 
productive of future troubles. The betrothal of Bruce's .son David, aged 
fuur, to Joan, Edward’s sister, aged seven, sealed the alliance of the two 
States, Edward himself appears to have shored the popular feeling of 
dislike for this unpalatable, bul useful settlement. Brace dieel on 7 June 
in the following year, and the boy David began his uneasy reign. 

Not merely the unpopularity of its concessions in foreign policy, but 
also internal divisions were weakening the government. The coalition 
which had overthrown Edward II was breaking up. Though the Lancas¬ 
trian party hnd reaped some prolit in lands and offices, they found them¬ 
selves gradually ousted from influence. Lancaster, though nominally head 
of the Regency Council, was not allowed personal dealing with the king; 
Stratford was kept out of office; the old cleavage between the baronial 
party and the party in power at court began to reappear. From the 
autumn of 1328 Mortimer had to meet recurring challenges to hi* 
authority. Meanwhile he was making his personal position more com¬ 
manding. He bar] an enormous patrimony, and had mode such additions 
to it that lie came near to complete supremacy in Woles and tile March, 
cn. it, 3^0 
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He wits justice of Woles for life. He had huge interests m Ere]ami and 
the Midlands By the marriage of his daughters he mode more alliances, 
lu October 1828 at the Parliament of Salisbury his unique power was 
recognised: he received the new title of Earl of the March of Wales, the 
like of which, complained the chronicler, had not been heard in England 
before. But at this same Parliament appeared also signs of serious oppo¬ 
sition to Mortimer. Lancaster would not attend it: the archbishops and 
Stratford left it; and there was sympathy for them among the borons* 

Mortimer hail failed to keep a party together- There was constant 
change in the oHices of State* Uric ton had left the Treasury in pursuit 
of personal advancement at Avignon, and on the death of Reynolds 
efforts to get the sec of Canterbury for Burghersh, Orleton's successor at 
tile Treasury, met with no success. Meopliam, who was not a partisan of 
Mortimer* became archbishop. On 2 January 1320 a meeting summoned 
by Lancaster in London and representative of the opposition to Mortimer 
called for the assertion of the authority of the Council of Regencviuid for 
the end of Mortimer's control of the king. 

Mortimer accepted the challenge, and won the first round. He ravaged 
Lancaster^ Leicester estates; and Lancaster, deserted by Norfolk and 
Kent, made his peace by submitting to a fine of half his estate, Mortimer 
pressed his advantage with vigour. Blindness made Lancaster a less 
dangerous enemy, and Kent he destroyed by a stratagem h Kent was an 
unstable man. He had put sutue faith in the rumours that Edward JQ wm 
still livings and had (it seems) played with designs which brought him 
under suspicion of treason. Maltravm* who had the most shameful reason 
for knowing that Edward II was dead, was used as a decoy, arid after 
confession Kent was executed on 10 March 1330. 

It was the king himself who was to play the decisive part. He was now 
approaching the age of eighteen. Two years before, on 24 January 1328* 
he had married Philippa* daughter of the Count of Hatnauit who had 
assisted hflbdla iu 1326. On 15 June 1330 was boru Edward of Wood- 
stock* liis heir* the indignity of submitting to Mortimers yoke became 
more apparent as that yoke grew more hateful Edward had already 
gathered a few personal adherents in an inner circle* and laid opened 
pri vate negotiations with Pope John XXII. A plot* to which the king 
was privy, took effect at Nottingham on 19 October 1330 as a Great 
Council was being held. A party of young nobles, led by Edward's con¬ 
fidant William Montague, broke into the royal apartment* bv stratagem 
at midnight, Mortimer was arrested, and Edward announced his intention 
of ruling for himself Isabella could not save her lover. At a Parliament 
in V\ estmilister a month later the lords condemned Mortimer without a 
bean Jig, and he -suffered ignominious execution. He was charged with * 
compassing the deaths of Edw ard H and Kent, estranging Edward II and 
j-^bella, appropriating royal power and property, and injuring Lancaster. 
Condemnation was also pronounced against the principal agents in the late 
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king'll murder, but only out was brought to justice. Isabella was made to 
live on her original dower, but she retained her freedom and did not die 
till 1358. 

For the hr&t ten years of his personal rule Edward's main concern was 
with Scot! and. Di fficul ties arising from the I and settlemen t promised t u 1328 
gave an occasion, and perhaps a reason, for disturbing the unpopnlarTreaty 
of Northampton. The story will be told elsewhere 1 . Here it is sufficient 
to notice that, despite the crushing defeats of the Scottish nationalists bv 
the young Balliol at Dupp!in Moor (IS August 1332) and by Edward at 
Hnlidon Hill (19 July 1333), Edward's hold on Scotland was even more 
insecure than his grandfather’s had been. The Scottish campaigns had 
great importance as a school for future warfare. It has often been pointed 
out that tiie tactics of DuppKn Moor and Hnlldon Hill—the u*e of 
arc hem in open order on the wings—prepared the wav for English 
victories by similar tactics on the continent in the later part of the reign* 
Hie great size of the armies used in Scotland has attracted less attention. 
In 1536* the year in which he penetrated as fjir north, ns Forres and 
Kinloss, Edward had in Scot land an army which surpassed i fa size anv 
continental expeditionary force, except that which made the CnScy-Calais 
campaign, A great part of these annic^ w as raised by a few magnates and 
was composed of their knights and followers orgnni?ed independently of the 
king** forces. Similar procedure was followed in raising and organising the 
armies for the French w ar* Convenient as the method was at the moment 
for Edward, the armed factions of Richards reign and the Wars of the 
Roses revealed how perilous a legacy he had bequeathed to his successors. 

The relations of England and Scotland after the outbreak of the 
Hundred. Years’ 1 War form a commentary on the misfortunes brought 
nn Scotland by the alliance with France. The capture of the Scottish 
king, David, at PfeviUifa Crass a few months after the battle of Crecy 
provided Edward with large sums by way of ransom. The childless David 
was personally disposed to favour an agreement with England, but plans 
for the union of the two crowns in the English tine after his death came 
to nothing* Alike in pitched bat ties and in victorious raids, Edward had 
proved that he could defeat the Scots with ease, but a scries of worthless 
treaties promising homage stood as witness that he could not conquer 
Scotland. He was to go on to prove that the same was true of France, 

The reign of Edward HI is sometimes said to have less Importance in 
constitutional history than its length would make us expect Certainly it 
was less crowded with constitutional crises than the reigns of his father 
and his grandson, and it has not taken the same place os Edward Ps in 
the classical statement of constitutional development. This absence of 
dramatic incident h due mainly to the personal diameter and behaviour 
of Edward III himself. He has indeed bis place In that line nf English 
medieval kings w hich has been described (perhaps with a touch of liarshness) 
1 jfjt/hlj VoL Viu f Ciwp. XV, 
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as “Ati fllmoflt uninterrupted succession of champion* of personal power, 
passionate and lustful men, who loved domination, strife, war, and the 
chase."' 1 But though Edward loved his own way and had an exalted 
notion of what was due to him m king* though we may acquit him of 
any conscious “acceptance of the theory of parliamentary institutional 
he was fonder of the chase And war than of political domination; and his 
reign shews a long-drawn tendency to sacrifice the one for the other. In 
isiOine ways Edward, who began to reign as a boy* never grew up. To the 
very end of his life he retained that boyish charm and gmciousness of 
manner which enabled him in a personal interview to reconcile, at least 
for the moment* almost any adversaries and to persuade those who came 
to criticise his doings that in fact all was welL But he retained more than 
this: he retained too a certain youthful petulance and shortsightedness, 
a readiness to sacrifice the future for the present, to give almost any price 
for what at the moment he passionately desired. He was able, agile, 
strong-willed; on occasion lie wa a violent and overbearing and unjust; he 
had no scruple about going hack on his word* if he had promiwd for his 
own ml vantage what it was inconvenient to perform; but he was not of 
the stuff that tyrants are made of. He did not care enough about politics 
for that. The immense prestige of his victories in France, and genuine 
admiration fora king who so nearly fulfilled their own ideal of what a 
knightly gentleman should be, ns ode it difficult for a baronage that shared 
his taste* and views to oppose him. The chnae, the tournament, the dis¬ 
play of the court, the pomp of war, the pride of life—these wen- the 
things that he valued most, in order to get these he would my and do 
almost anything, and would leave the future to take care of itself It Ia 
this attitude to the business of a fourteenth-century king which explains 
the long years of smooth working with bin ministers and his Parliaments, 
the occasion id constitutional crises, and the verv different place that the 
common* held at the end of his reign from that which they had held at 
the beginning. 

Although, therefore, it is true that in the fifty years of his reign 
Edward had for the most part Ids own way and neither baronage nor 
Parliament gave him much trouble, it is also true that bis reign did not 
permanently strengthen the monarchy as an institution in it? relation to 
it- old rival the baronage. On the contrary the baronage had made the 
beginnings of a working alliance with the social classes that had been 
lately called to the Great Council of the nation and that were increasing 
in political a* they increased in economic importance* Such success as 
Edward luid was due tu personal agility and prestige* to transient rather 
than to lasting causes. He had not erected a strong household service 
which could carry on the government independent of the baronage. He 
had allowed the growth of raw Parliamentary procedure which, though 

1 Pfltit-Dubullta, Stnrtif Murid JVfctet Suppkmtntaru to BtubW Conitttutromt llbtort* 
III, p. 310 . ** 
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it caused him no embarrassment, might be m future a useful instrument 
in the hands of the opponents of the Crown* With these general con¬ 
siderations in mind we may examine the course of domestic politics in the 
several sections of his reign. 

The find. period begins with Edward's assumption of power, and ends 
with the out break of serious hostilities with France in 1338. Edward hud 
not freed himself from Mortimer and his mother to put himself under 
another yoke. He plainly wished to role for himself, through ministers 
responsible to himself and chosen by himself, ns his successful predecessors 
had ruled: and for him! as for them, the principal obstacle to this pro¬ 
gramme was the opinion of the barons that they were the natural advisers of 
the king, and that he was doing wrong when he did not follow their advice. 

In this period the Stratford brothem were the ministers on whom 
Edward chiefly relied: John, who followed Meophnm as Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1333, and Robert, Bishop of Chichester, They were at 
once representatives of the Lancastrian interest and exam pies of the 
official clerical class who rose from moderate circumstance* by efficient 
service. Edward worked tactfully. He did not offend the great barons 
who hud been pleased by the fall of Mortimer, but as time passed he 
strengthened the element of the Jarmtiara in the Administration, Towards 
the end of this period there were signs that the household administration 
w r as regaining some of the importance which it had not had since the days 
of Edward II. Tile rise of Kitsby, an uncom promising supporter of the 
policy of government by the king's servants, to the office of Keeper of the 
Privy Seal in 1338 was evidence of the direction of Edward's intentions. 

In these vears Parliament 1 met frequently* more often twice than once 
a year, lis main public business was to grant money. It did this readily. 
The country was prospering, and the Scottish war had general support. 
These Parliaments were not always, nor indeed usually, held at West¬ 
minster. The conduct of the war carried the court and central government 
to York for a great, part of the years 1332-38. It in the Hundred 
Years' War which made West m infertile administrative capital of England. 
From 1337 to 1377 l^arliament met steadily at Westminster* 

The opening of the Hundred Years' War affected domestic politics in 
several wavs. In the first place it took the king out of England, This 
lint only removed im personal influence, which always made for smooth 
working* but, stil] more important, it mode necessary a second centre of 
administration, one which could follow the king abroad. Hence came the 
difficult problem of relating the government outside England with the 
government at Westminster. In the second place the war called for a 
vastly augmented revenue, especially in the early years when Edward was 
negotiating in the Netherlands and Germany au expensive series of 

1 For iha distinction Uetwetta Phrlinineijt *mU the Great Counoil in Edward IIEg 
reigu see H. G, Richardson and G. Sayles, ^ ParBarotnU of gdwrd ///, in 
Buifelin of the Institute of EMdrk&i Rttturch, Vol. Tin, No, S3 {Nov. 1030), 
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The Walton Ordinance* 


alliances. In the king's opinion the chief business of the home government 
w. ih to provide funds which would be al the disposal of the administration 
accompanying him. The policy of the king and the permanent officials 
found expression in the Ordinances made at Walton in Suffolk on IS July 
1338, four days before Edward sailed for the Netherlands, The more 
public departments, the Treasury and the Chancery, were subordinated 
to the household authorities. 1 hat personal rule towards which for some 
years Edward had been working seemed now at hand. It was the triumph 
of the views of “the high ourialist party" over those of the Lancastrian 
baronage at a moment when national politics made reasonable an over¬ 
hauling of the governmental machine. Kjlsby was in charge of both the 
Great and the Privy Seal out of England. 

Hud Edward been or a different temperament or cared lesa about the 
immediate prosecution of the war, a dangerous situation might have 
followed his unsuccessful attempt to carry uut Lhe Walton Ordinances. 
As it was, the failure of the home administration to send adequate sup plies 
(its authority being in leading-strings and its desire to make the scheme 
work perhaps not very great) led Edward to modify the arrangements 
made at Walton and to restore real power to Stratford and the public 
departments. But when Stratford met Parliament in October 1339 to 
seek supplies, it shewed for the first time in the reign a disposition to 
make conditions first Again in January 1340 it persisted in the same 
mood, Edward, after hi* unsuccessful Thlshrache campaign, left sureties 
with his foreign creditors, and returned to deal with Parliament for him¬ 
self. In Mareh 1340 he won success by his usual method: he accepted the 
conditions made by Parliament and secured an enlarged grant The 
conditions were embodied in the four Statutes of 1340h The episode 
marked the triumph of the baronage, lay and clerical, over the policy of 
the household. But Archbishop Stratford, unwilling to work in the new 
circumstances despite recent events, resigned the Great Seal, and his 
brother, the Bishop of Chichester, succeeded him. Despite the victory at 
Sluys, which Edward won on his way ljuck to the Netherlands on K4 June 

I lie four Statute*. (l)co verna variety of aliases and defects in the mu rye of justice 
Win] ad in i lustration, slid abolishes the customary aids for knighting the king 1 * eldest 
non or marrying Lb eldest daughter. and grants that lhe maletolt". hr jarlr* Anletikta 
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urination of the Charters in 1237; the maimer in which the ■' 
™.vim wiu lo be giver ™ nnw mUi .h more elowdy defined. 
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Li tl), his campaign on land was not a success and he had again Antici¬ 
pated hi* revenue. He arranged an unsatisfactory truce, and suddenly 
returned to England on SO November 1340 to put an end to the govern¬ 
ment which had forced him to modify the Walton Ordinances and to 
accept the four Statutes, and yet failed to give him adequate financial 
support. Against the archbishop he shewed vindictive bitterness: -*I 
believe he wished me to be betrayed and killed," he complained in a 
character! st seal I v petulant letter to the Pope. 

The great officers and judges were dismissed, Many were arrested, but 
most were reinstated later. The chancellor* Robert Stratford p and the 
treasurer* Northbnrgh T escaped because of their clerical status. Edward, 
vowing that he would now have ministers amenable to his own courts 
appointed laymen in their places: Sir Robert Bouirhier on 14 December 
became the first lay chancellor* and Sir Robert Parving* chief justice of 
the King's Bench* treasurer. Too much cam he made of this change i is an 
anti-clerical movement; Kikby, himself a dork, was one of Edward's 
advisers; but the king, who cm other occasions shewed him self glad to have 
a blow at the clergy, seems to have used lay jealousy in his attempt to 
humble the archbishop and his circle. 

The archbishop bad Hed to Canterbury on the king’s return, and wa* 
modelling himself un Bet-keL In this there waa a certain appropriateness, 
for Stratford's early career was at leiLst as full of selfish ambition as 
BucketV A violent campaign to win public opinion followed. The arch¬ 
bishop delivered sermons, and excommunicated breakers of the Great 
Charter; Edward addressed to the bishops and chapters of the Canterbury 
province the lAbtlltut Famo&us, an unworthy tirade mixing mere abuse of 
the archbishop with more serious charges of failure in public duty. 
Stratford refused to go to Flanders as security for the kings debts, and 
claimed that only in full Parliament he should be called on to meet any 
charges. Edward had appointed a commission to investigate the ministerV; 
conduct On 23 April 1341 Parliament met The lords spiritual and 
temporal took the view that none of their number should be tried or 
bound to answer except in full Parliament and before their peers. This 
view was embodied in a statute, Stratford^ personal career in politics 
was ended* hut it is noticeable that the king comes to rely more and more 
on the hereditary counsellors of the Crown* who seem to be forming a 
definite body* the peerage. 

Nor was this the only episode of constitutional importance. The audit 
of accounts and the nomination of the chief ministers in Parliament were 
demanded as a condition of a grant. The importance of these demands 
was shewn by Edward's reluctance and delay in conceding them 1 , and by 

1 Edward did not to accept the nomination of minlsture in eet phrase, but 

conceded that lie would appoint certain sped find officer* with the advice of the 
[Anglian* and councillor^ near at hand, Iliesp «hoald be mwffl in the next Parliament 
and in each PtrUuwL should answer all complattite. Toni, Chapter*, tn, p. 103* 
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the fact that he was m?t content merely to disregard them in practice as 
he visually did irhen he had promised what he did not like; he definitely 
revoked the “pretended statute" of the last Parliament by letters dose 
on I October 1341, and even had it repealed bv the nest Parliament in 
April 1343. 

[ he period of stress now ended, and there was no repetition of it while 
Edward personally had control of the government. He did not attempt 
to revive the household system independent of the great magnates, hut 
turned again to episcopal ministers of the type that he had used in the 
first part of his reign. '"‘The anti-clerical movement, artificially fomented 
hy ambitious ecclesiastics fnr their own purposes, died a natural death.’’ 1 
Kilsby disappeared from home politics. 

The chief offices of State returned to clerical holders in 1345. In the 
Chancery Oflbrd, Dean of Lincoln (1345-40), Thuresby (1349-36), and 
Edington (1356-63), and in the Treasury Edington (1345-66) and 
Sheppey tl35fi-GQ) maintained a steady tradition* Bishops of this type* 
who hod the wider interests of their sees as well ns their court duties 
did not alienate the secular lords. There was no repetition of the dis¬ 
harmony between the government at home and the king's officers abroad, 
and if Parliament shewed signs of a desire for peace in the "fifties, it found 
the cost of the war less than in 1338 or 1345. Edington T who was in 
office high mid low from 1535 to 1365 id most without ft break, has been 
calk'd by Dr Tout the typical minister of this period whose special merit 
it was to reconcile the royal and the public interest. To him England 
owed much for his helping to make the tradition of a civil service which 
would obey indifferently whatever faction was in power at the tlme + 

The 1 reaty of Bretigny, the high-water mark of Edward's success, 
ended a distinct period of the reign 1 . It was a period filled by active, and 
on the whole fliiccttsfulj war with France. The first visitation of the Black 
Death divided it sharply into two parts, holding up the war, Parliaments, 
and much other public and private activity for the greater part of three 
years. 

the Black Death was a variety of the contagious bubonic plague which 
has flatted Europe with severity on several occasions. In the fourteenth 
century it wjis believed to have come from the East, and to have been 
carried by ship from the Crimea. It reached England probably in August 
1348. From Weymouth* where it was first reported, it spread through 
the southern and western counties. It appeared in London In the late 
autumn and was at its height there till Whitsuntide 1349. In the course 
of 1349 it covered ail the central counties of England* and raged in 
It reached Scotland in 1S50, when it was already dying down in 
England. Ireland suffered in 1349 and 1360. The most familiar sign of 
l n- disease was the appearance of hard t dry swellings that might be as 
large as a hen’ll egg, especially under the ann, in the gmin, or on the neck. 

1 Tout* Chapter*, lit* p. I Go. 
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Smaller pustules sometimes appeared all over the body; and in the most 
deadly form of the disease livid patches marked the back and chest, and 
there was vomiting of blood* Death usually occurred within three days, 
and might come much earlier* If the swelUngs broke there was a chance 
of recovery. The first visitation of the Black Death carried off especially 
the young and those in middle life. Aa was to be expected from unitary 
conditions, the magnates suffered leas than the poor. Among the secular 
and the regular clergy the death rate seems to have been extremely high. 
Safe generalisation about the numbers or the proportion of the population 
destroyed is impossible until local records have been more thoroughly 
examined, but even w hen allowance has been made for panic exaggeration 
and for the looseness of fourteenth-century statistics, an estimate near 
one-third of the population of England has commended itself to many 
whose opinion deserves respect. It is needless to picture, and it would be 
difficult to exaggerate, the immediate devastation of the plague. Its more 
remote and permanent results will be best considered in connexion w ith the 
Peasants’ 1 Revolt of ISS1* When the plague died down in England at 
the end of 1349 it did not completely disappear, but broke out at inter¬ 
vals with various degrees of violence. There were three or four such 
revivals before the end of the fourteenth century. 

In this central period of the reign Parliament was used less frequently 
than in the earlier period. It met on an average less than Quee a year. 
For this the Black Death was partly responsible, hot a process of differ¬ 
entiation wan going on. Parliament was not now r merely a reinforced 
sitting of the Great Council, meeting os often, or almost as often, fts the 
Great Council. It was beginning to be something distinct. The one was 
summoned by the Great Seal, the other by the Privy Seal; and the king 
was calling the Great Council more often without the commons* As the 
bodies were beginning to be more distinguishable, so were their labours. 
From about the middle of the reign it may be said that statutes, the work 
of Pori Lumen t an d more perm anent in character, were fel t by contemporaries 
to lie different from ordinances, the more temporary w r ork of the Council. 
There was us yet, however, no dearly defined difference. 

That process of differentiation which separated statute and ordinance 
can be traced top in the more precise definition going on in the middle 
of the fourteenth century in the courts. The older courts were losing their 
administrative functions and settling down to the more regularised de¬ 
cision of coses according to the rules af common law. The Exchequer, 
which had lost some of its political importance os it became more 
differentiated from the Council, received a sort of compensation in 1357 
by the creation of a statutory Court of Exchequer Chamber to which 
appeals of error should go. The King's Bench was becoming, as the Court 
of Common Pleas had become before it, a court of common law f losing the 
power which it had carried over from the Council of inventing new pro¬ 
cedures 17)e Chancery too, as it lost its general oversight through the 
m* xv. 
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development of separate organisations for the other courts and through 
the tendency of the household to supplement it politically, developed a 
jurisdiction of its own under Edward III. In 1&49 the king definitely 
announced his intention of referring to it questions which he hod formerly 
decided in person. Common law and equity themselves were being 
distinguished^ though the same court might administer each. 

The years in which these distinctions of function were becoming clearer 
were not unnaturally years productive of some very important legislation. 
The nation w^ more and more conscious that it had common problems 
railing for a common treatment. Beside the Statutes of Provra* aud 
Praemunire 1 , dating from this period, were the Statutes of labourers 1 and 
I reasons, and some of the most famous of the many statutes of the staple. 
1 he object of the Statute of Treasons 1 was partly to protect the financial 
interests of the magnates against the king; for the lands ur traitors, of 
whomsoever held, became the king’s in perpetuity, whereas the lands of 
felons returned in due time to the lord. It was also perhaps partly due 
to a desire to prevent the growth in England of the Civil Law doctrine 
o xt-majestt, Edward in 1<J52 consented to embody in this statute re- 
quests which he had refused previously; hut, although it provided that 
doubtful cases should come before Parliament, the statute did not put an 
end to the definition of treason by common law. 

The multifarious regulations of the staple illustrate the manner in 
which the central government was coming to control and direct more and 
more of the activities of the king's subjects. In the fourteenth century the 
export of English wool was at the height of its importance, though the 
develop meat of the native cloth industry which was to reduce its j m . 
porta nee was also a feature of the period/ Attempts have been marie to 
mw a fully developed economic policy behind the shifting dev jet* and 
tortuous copra® of the king. A policy of “plenty," in the interests of the 
consumer, has been attributed to Edward III ami contrasted with the 
beginnings ot a nierouitflist policy of “power" under Richard II. Justi¬ 
fication for such opinions is hard to find. The actions of Edward with 
regard to commerce seem to have been opportunist in detail, though 
nominated by simple motives. For Edward the export wool trade had 
unique importance in two ways: diplomatically, it was a lever by which 
o fnree Handera into co-operation with him against Prance- fin on ci ally, 
a Uit on the export of wool was a mainstay of his revenue. The rapidly 

si^En^ T nt ^ 1 iC u ^ rCT * ded ' therefore, the diplomatic 
ituatum or the financial needs of the moment, and in these an explanation 

of His to he sought, According os Ed ware! hail more or less to hope at 
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any particular juncture from Flemish politicians, a little group of English 
capitalists, the small merchants, or the general trading community, he 
prohibited the export of wool, or he established a monoply and a staple 
at Antwerp or Bruges or Calais, or he established staples in England and 
forbade English merchants to export staple produce. 

In the earlier years of the French war there was a possibility that by 
forcing the export trade into a particular channel, securing a whole, or a 
partial, royal monopoly, and bargaining about the control of it with groups 
of merchants in merchant uaemhtief, the king might establish a method 
of taxing wool independently of Parliament From this danger England 
escaped partly because of the king's continuous breaches of faith with the 
merchants, but still more because of the growing realisation of a divergence 
of interest between the little group of capitalists and the mass of the 
smaller traders. The former were in a sufficiently large way of business 
to benefit by the manipulation of rigid staple rules; they had, moreover, 
sufficient capital to make it worth the king's while to barter with them; 
they could offer substantial cash advances in return for commercial 
privileges. The smaller men could take no part in bargains on so large a 
scale; they had more to gain from less restricted trade* Their interest 
drove them against the great merchants to make common cause with the 
general mass of wool-growers and the public represented by the commons. 
The “free trade’™ settlement of 1351 represented, therefore, not a royal 
policy of plenty* but the desire of the commons to prevent the king from 
repeating his manipulation of the trade to the advantage of himself and 
a group of merchants who could pay him for their privileges. The abandon¬ 
ment of the Bruges staple and the establishment in 1353 of staples in 
England .-hewed that, since the Bruges staple was losing its political 
significance, the king thought it well to conciliate general English opinion 
rather than the group of great English exporters on w hose resources and 
trustfulness he had drawn very heavily. From this time the division in 
the merchant interest put an end to any danger that a strong estate of 
merchants might challenge the commons for the control of commercial 
revenue. The king, however, did not cease to balance one set of interests 
against another, and the commons did not make it worth his while to 
bargain with them alone. In 1303 he renewed the staple that had been 
established temporarily at Calais in J34B, and at Calais it remained with 
certain interruptions fill the cud of the century and beyond, which is 
evidence of its suitability for traders. Tie rival advantages of staples at 
Middelburg and in England were much canvassed and sometimes tried in 
the reign of Richard II; but Richard's policy vacillated greatly too. 

The decade which followed the Treaty of Brctigny has likewise some 
marked characteristics. It began with the second visitation of the Black 
Death and dosed with the third, which carried off Queen Philippa in 1369, 
Edward was still under her beneficent influence, and comparatively active 
in State affairs. There was peace with France till 1S69, though the welt 
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between the rival claimants in Brittany provided em ploy men t for the 
soldiers of England and France, In internal politics, too, the peace 
continued tinder a series of clerical ministers similar to those who had 
immediately preceded them. Laiighnm was treasurer from 1360 to 1363* 
Barnet 1363-69, Brautingham 1369-71* Longhorn followed Edingtou 
at the Chancery from 1363 to 1367* and Wykdiaiu from 1367 to 13T1. 
In one sense the career of Wykeham was a triumph for the household 
system + He was of low, if not servile, origin; he had neither academic nor 
ecclesiastical backing; but he rose by diligence in the kirig's private service, 
specially aa an organiser and financier for building* to be Keeper of the 
Privy Seal in 1363 and in effect prime minister. Beside* attaining the 
highest induence in the State* he amoved benefice to an extent re mark - 
able even for that age, and followed Edmgton aa Bishop of Winchester. 
To churchman and noble he appeared as a thrusting* ill-qualified creature 
of the Crown; but the development in his character reveals part of the 
secret by which Edward maintained harmony between the official and the 
baronial party. As he achieved promotion* Wykeham adapted his views 
to his eireiitnstance^ His liberal foundations of Winchester College and 
New College, Oxford, indicate the inherent or acquired priiiceliness of his 
mind, and at the end of his life this self-made man sttuxl as the cho*a?ti 
representative of the Lein pond anil spiritual aristocracy in opposition to 
the new court party supported by the kings son* John of Gaunt. 

The first years of peace saw a serious attempt to carry out administrative 
reform* and perhaps to produce a national habmee-aheet Despite the 
cessation of the war the king was far from being able to live uf his own. 
Parliament continued to meet almost once ay eft r* and grants* though not 
excessive, were regular. The sums received as ransoms were considerable. 
About one-third of tile three million gold crowns due for King .John of 
France had been paid when he died. But the ministers were administrators 
n*tlicr than statesmen, and when French use of the disaffection in Aqui¬ 
taine produced a situation in France demanding active policy they proved 
unequal to their task. The problem would indeed have taxed the resources 
of minds greater than Wykehanj s, and the last crisis of the reign, in many 
ways reminiscent of that of 1341, follow ed. 

These JWV, 1360-69, produced further notable legislation. In 1661 
came more labour regulations. In 136£ Parliament was opened for the first 
time by a speech in English; the use of English instead of French was 
ordered in law-courts because French was “ too little known in the realm," 
and the king luui observed elsewhere the advantages of administering law 
in the vulgar tongue. This statute remained an aspiration for some Lime- 
In the same year a limitation of the commi&sitin of purveyors was ordered, 
and a scale of charges for spiritual services wm* authorised to prevent undue 
charge* on account of the scarcity of clergy since the plague. In 1363 
among many attempts to regulate price* an attempt (repealed two yeans 
laterJ w as made to control the dress of persons with income under £l 000 
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per annum. In 13G5 P as noted else where '* the Statutes of Provisors and 
Praemunire were continued and enlarged. 

In tiiis decade much progress was made with what has sometime* been 
regarded ns an original scheme of Edward III for amassing English estates 
and dignities in the royal family by discreet marriages. It may be doubted 
if it was either original or a scheme. Other English kings bad acted 
similarly; Edward bad a huge family; and he pursued his usual oppor¬ 
tunist policy probably without much thought of the wisdom or unwisdom 
of bia action. The dying nut of many of the great baronial families led 
to the accumulation of great estates m comparatively few houses anti gave 
to Edward's action a sinister importance. Edward* Duke of Cornwall, 
Prince of Wale*, and Earl of Chester, married m 1301 his cousin Joan of 
Kent* daughter and heiress of the murdered earl. In the nest year 
Edward III created the principality of Aquitaine and conferred it on his 
eldest son, at Once providing for him and giving a show of independence 
to the Gascon*. The king's second sou died as a child, Lionel* the third* 
in IS4S married Elizabeth de Burgh* only daughter and heiress of one of 
the chief Anglo-Norm an houses in Ireland and heiress also of part of the 
Gloucester estates. In 13tiS£ he was created Duke of Clarence. When his 
wife died he returned from Ireland in X36S to marry into the wealthy 
Visconti family just before his own death. Hi* only child, Philippa* 
married the liar] of March, great-grandson of the traitor, and so to the 
March inheritance was added not only that of Clarence hut an interest 
in the succession to the Crown; for after the Black Prince and his son came 
Philippa. John of Gaunt in 1359 married Blanche, who inherited the 
duchy of Lancaster, and in 1362 the title Duke uf Lancaster was revived 
for him. His son Henry, the future Henry IV, about 1380 married one 
of the Bohuii heiresses, and in 1373 Edward 11 Ps youngest sun* Thomas 
of Woodstock, married the other Buhun heiress. By these marriage* the 
earldoms of Hereford, Essex, and Northampton came into the royal family. 
Edmund of Langley, the only oilier surviving son of Edward III* married 
Isabella, younger sister of Gaunt's second wife* Constance uf Castile; he 
became Duke of York* and the union of his descendants with those of 
Lionel gave the house of York wider estates and an augmented claim on 
the Crown, The houses of Lancaster rind Mortimer* which had mined 
Edward II* were in new forms finally to min the English medieval 
monarchy; but it would he fantastic to lay the responsibility for these 
later developments on Edward IIL 

Edward's reign covers a critical period in the history of the local 
machinery by which peace was maintained and justice administered, The 
practice of specially commissioning magnates and gentry with responsi¬ 
bility for theur ow n counties was continued. The classes which had operated 
the local machinery of feudalism were now enlisted to operate the newer 
local machinery of the central government. -Many experiments were 

1 infra, p. 4A1, 
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made, hut in the course of the reign what had been originally the police 
functions of the custody pacis developed into the judicial functions of the 
justices uf the peace* From the beginning to the end of Edward Ill’s 
reign the cuininissiuiis of the peace varied considerably from time to time, 
■ometinae* giving power to hear and determine felonies and trespasses^ 
sometimes withholding it. The cum mu tin appear to have been on the whole 
more anxious to see the powers included in the commissions extended 
than the Crown was to extend therm they failed, however, to secure the 
nomination of the justices in Parliament. The various statutes which 
have been represented as decisive iu creating or modifying the office did 
little but sanction what experiment had already proved useful; but the 
commissions which followed the parliamen tary resolutions of 1880 gathered 
up result* of half a century of experiment and served a* a standard for 
the future. 

tkiwarcT* reign, if it produced in proportion to its length few constitu¬ 
tional crises* wm equally barren of dramatic ecclesiastical events. To this 
sc vend factors contributed. During most of the reign the Papacy was at 
Avignon, and at a time when English relations with Prance were almost 
continuously unfriendly this circumstance made England peculiarly jealous 
of pupal influence. Edward** personal indinatiuns accorded web with the 
state of the public mind. Never particularly devout, heseeuis to havew doomed 
limitations on papal or clerical influence. His policy, unlike that of some 
of his predecessors and successors, was not dictated or coloured by undue 
consideration of ecclesiastical interests. He is indeed rather remarkable 
fur shewing practically no conscious desire to co-operate with papal 
policy. Most of his ministers were churchmen, but this hod no particular 
significance at a time when, though there was an increasing number of 
qualified laymen in the routine offices of administration, decks still greatly 
outnumbered the laymen fit fur the highest State responsibilities. What 
was of some significance was that at two periods Edward broke away, 
apparently with no reluctance, from the tradition of employing clerical 
ministers in the highest places. He was acutely aware, and he shewed that 
he was aware, that, efficient as clerical ministers might be in urdinary 
circumstances, they were always liable to be influenced in aerials by their 
second allegiance and by loyalty to the interests of their order. To sjnak 
of anti-clericalism in Edward’s mind or policy would be anachronistic, 
but toeinphzuiise the predominantly “lay’" temper of the king is justifiable. 
This appears whether his relations w-ith the Papacy or with the Church 
in England arc considered. 

When in 1880 Edward assumed control of English policy he found 
Pope John XXH engaged in liis eonHict w r ith the Emperor Lewis, and 
until Lewis' death in 1847 the hope of obtaining French help against 
him and the fear that a disagreement between the French and English 
kings might be serviceable to Lewis had a not insignificant part in framing 
papal policy. Immediate interest, as well as higher motives, therefore led 
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the Popes > both before and during the war* to intervene frequently for 
the sake of friendly relations between England and France. After Edward 
had admitted in 1331 that hi* homage to Philip was liege homage* while 
as yet his thought was on the conquest of Scotland* he played with the 
notion of an alliance with France, to be sealed by the marriage of his son 
and Philip's daughter* and to bo consecrated by co-operation in ri crusade* 
But insoluble difficulties in Gascony and EdwartTs irritation over Philipp 
intervention in Scotland nullified Philip's crusading idealism and papal 
policy alike. As England and France drafted into war, Edward* as a 
natural result, turned, to Lewis* who had married his wife's sister* The 
alliance of Edward with Lewis and Lewis' Low German vassals in !337 t 
and the appearance of Edward and Lewis together at Coblenz in 1338, 
threatened what the Papacy had moat feared, Edward received vigorous 
warning* against the danger of alliance with a deposed and schismatic 
prince; hut, though Edward got little help from Lewis against France 
and tawis got none from Edward against the Papacy, the incident pro¬ 
vided a dramatic example of the cavalier manner in which Edward treated 
papal attempts to intervene in his affairs. In 1345 he behaved to the 
cardinals sent by Clement VI to discuss peace with a scant courtesy tliat 
savoured of contempt; and ten years later the Black Prince was only 
imitating his father in his contemptuous attitude to Innocent \Ta peace 
proposals. 

Appointments in the Church in England presented manv opportunities 
for negotiation between the Popes and the king. The chapters,the Pope, 
and the king continued tn compete or co-operate in appointments, and 
the chances of each party’s victory in cases of disagreement continued to 
depend on the personalities concerned and the actual circumstances 
of the king and the Pope at the time of each election. That the 
king could by no means always get his way a number of appointments 
shewed, 'Die weakness of Edward II at the end of his reign had been 
indicated by the promotion of Orlcton to Hereford. His further promo¬ 
tion to Worcester in 1338 and the failure of Bufgher&h in the same Year 
to secure the arch bishopric of Canterbury illustrated the limitations of 
the influence of the English government. The most remarkable example 
or a defiance of the king’s wishes was provided in 1340, when Edward 1 * 
confidence ill the rule of Stratford was ending. On the death of Mel ton, 
Edward struggled hard to get his favourite confidential clerk, Kilsbv, 
made Archbishop of York and as a preliminary appointed him to a prebend. 
But the chapter elected de la Zouche, the dean, who had been Stratford's 
colleague as treasurer. Though Edward wrote to Avignon and every 
effort was made to keep out de la Zouche, yet after two years' agitation 
the new Pope Clement VI induced Erl ward to receive de la Zouche in 
1343 . 

Such opposition by the papal Court was not usual. Clement's own reign 
indeed corresponded with part of that centre] period of Edward's when 
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it. was the kingV definite policy to secure high ecderi optical promotion for 
his ministers From 1345 to 1355 each keeper of the Privy Seal became 
an archbishop or bishop of an eminent see The intervention of the papal 
Court in English promotions was by no means wholly deplorable* though 
it was so steadily denounced in Parliament. Innocent VI and Urban V, 
perhaps le*s complaisant than Clement VI, tried to put occasional obstacles 
in the way of ignorant business men whom Edward nominated for epis¬ 
copal office. Tlie cases of Stretton and the diocese of Lichfield in 1360, 
and Buckingham and Lincoln in 1363, shelved how ineffective the papal 
protest was likely to be* The legislation about Provisory iit the later part 
of Edward s reign hail the practical effect of putting the king in an improved 
position for arguing such matters with the Pope* 

As a natural result of his policy and predilections Ed ward's reign w*ls 
not remarkable for eminent churchmen—saints, scholars, or ecclesiastical 
statesmen—in the highest offices of the Church. The Archbishops of 
Canterbury made a commonplace series, certainly not distinguished by 
zeal for the spiritual duties of their office and, except for Stratford, 
not notable as servants of the State. The one great name h Brad wartime; 
but he was not the first choice of the king, and the Black Death carried him 
off before he hud lime to shew his quality as primate* The see of York 
hod fewer, but better* occupants in Edward's reign; Melton (1317-401, 
who dared to speak against the deposition of Edward II, and was 
treasurer after Mortimer's falls do la Zouche (1348-63)* who shared 
command at Neville's Cross: and Tboresby (1362-73), whose long, 
vigorous* and devoted rule was one of the brightest parts of the Church 
history of the century> Though the primacy and many other bishoprics 
went to members of the official class of royal servants, representatives of 
the great noble families filled other sees. The magnates as well a* the 
fhmiBartt had their hold on the Church, and some prelates represented 
both* 

Edward's legislation on Provisions is famous* but was not unprepared 
for r In 1343 the commons protested against the increasing use of English 
patronage by the Pope^ a custom which among its other evil results sent 
money to the king** enemies* The 44 Statute of Carlisle" of 1307 was read* 
and at the kings suggestion a petition was sent to Clement VI, This 
asked for an end of reservations, provisions* and collations by which 
stranger* unable to minister to the people drew rich revenues from 
England* No answer was made* and the practice continued. So did the 
complaints: Edward wrote to the Pope, and from time to time ordered 
bulls to be seized at the ports liefbre they were put into operation. The 
commons still pressed for attention to the evil and for the making of a 
permanent statute to effect what the temporary ordinances sometimes 
prescribed. In 1351 the desire took definite form In the first Statute of 
Provisory Tins ordered the observance us‘ the rights of canonical electors 
and of patrons; all persons using papal provisions were to be imprisoned 
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nnd the provision* declared null; to the king was made over the patronage 
of the canonical electors affected. The object was to prevent the Pope from 
usurping the rights of spiritual patrons who would not avail themselves of 
the protection for patronage rights offered by the king's courts. Nominally 
affording protection to canonical electors, it had in fact on such effect, Bv 
increasing the Ic^al powers of the king it put him in a more favourable 
position for bargaining nljout appointments wi th the Pope; and a common 
history of appointments was that the king nominated and the Pope pro¬ 
vided the same person* the chapter duly electing him. This strengthening; 
of the kings position was one of the many ways in which the ecclesiastical 
events of this reign foreshadowed Tudor police 

Two years Inter* in 1353, another subject of constant complaint was 
dealt with by the so-called first Statute of Praemunire. In 1344 and 
1347 the commons had petitioned about the matter. This ordinance of 1353 
wits not at first enrolled as a statute* probably because the body which 
decreed it was not a Full Parliament as a full Parliament was now under¬ 
stood 1 . Outlaw ty and forfeiture were threatened against nil who should have 
recourse to foreign courts formatters cognisable in the king^ courts. The 
papal court* though not named, was aimed at In 1965 these two laws con¬ 
cerning benefices and legal actions were reasserted by another Statute of 
Praemunire, Lay patrons were nnw included and the court of Home was 
mentioned explicitly. The prelates assented* u saving the rights of their 
order," 

In the later part of the reign interest passed mainly to the financial 
'tide of the relationship with the Papacy, From the time of John's sub¬ 
mission a. thousand marks a year had been due from England and Ireland. 
Payment had Ircen irregular. In 1305 Urban pointed out in very moderate 
terms that since 1633 Edward hail paid nothing; the Popes had not 
pressed him in the time of his wars* but he had now romo to peace and 
the Church had need of defence nf its Italian estates. Urban therefore 
asked for payment There was no threat. Edward consulted Parliament. 
The lords spiritual and temporal agreed that “neither John n or any other 
person could place the realm under such subjection without their con- 
sent 1 "; the commons concurred; and the whole Parliament declared that 
John hail broken bis coronation oath. The lay estates said that they 
would resist any attempt of the Pope to make good his claim, This 
answer was sent fo Avignon, but it neither set the question at rest for ever 
nor introduced Wydif into politics* us has sometimes been supposed. 

Gregory XI was elected in 1370, and in the early part of his reign the 
struggle reopened. A papal collector, Gamier, arrived in England in 
October 1371, and it was significant that he was made iri February to 
swear that he would not act against the interests of the realm nor export 

1 It consisEtMl of the lay :u\A Kpir&iu&l^agmtra with mie kuJght from enc h shire and 
two from thirty-eight towns, anil it-main busing was to ehanp' tin* mYury 
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money. In the next year Parliament renewed its com plaints about pro- 
visions, which nothing had been able to stop, Edward had sent a depu¬ 
tation to Avignon to discuss this and other matters, but it returned 
with no definite answer. Gregory was in particular need of money for 
his Italian wars especially against the Visconti of Milan, and on 
2 February 1373 demanded 100*000 florins from the English clergy. The 
difficulty was that the king was also in great need, and the urgency of 
finding a modus tnvendl brought this perennial discussion to a more defi¬ 
nite issue than usual Both king and Pope were active, but the clergy 
jibbed at voting the royal tax unless the king would help to protect them 
from pap] demands. Courtenay, Bishop of Hereford, was particularly 
fond in his complaints. On II March 1374 Edw ard asked for a conference 
with papal representatives at Bruges or Calais to deal with all matters in 
dispute; until it had been held no proceedings should be taken against his 
subjects. On 6 March lie had ordered a return to be made before 16 April 
of all benefices held by aliens with a statement whether they were 
resident or not The returns* said to have filled “several sheets of paper," 
w ere at least a useful w eapon in controversy. It was in these circumstances 
that Gregory, not unnaturally, renewed the demand for tribute. 

On £1 May 1374 a Great Council of prelates and barons met at 'West¬ 
minster to consider the Pope's claim to tallage the English clergy on the 
ground tliat, as vicar of Christ and lord spiritual* he was also **general 
lord of all temporals and in particular was lord of England on account 
of John’s action. A Durham monk who had been on the Avignon depu¬ 
tation put the papal case, Mardisky, a Franciscan who became Provincial 
Minister, backed by an August!nian* presented on the other ride the full 
Franc bean argument that our Lord had no temporal dominion and gave 
His apostle* none; the claims of Boni&ee VIII had done barm to the 
Church. The archbishops and clergy were in a difficult position, bnt finally 
agreed that they would be well pleased not to see the Pope such lord in 
England, Hie barons it appears, returned answer to the claim on John's 
action similar to that made in 1366. We may have on echo of the debate 
in the statements which Wydif put into the mouths of seven lord* 
(especially the seventh lord) in his Drtrrmimitm ds Dammia 

As the pi ace for conference Gregory XI had named Bruges. The Bishop 
of London hod made a vain journey thither in the winter of 1373-74, 
and Longhorn, now a cardinal, had headed an embassy to England. On 
26 July 1374 the famous commission headed by Gilbert, Bishop of Bangor, 
and containing Wydif, was appointed, This commi-^ion has been regarded 
too often as an isolated negotiation. Like others it effected little. By 
September it had returned and broken up. Edward levied & tenth on the 
English benefice* held by cardinals in April 1373; and in August a second 
rommisrinn went out to carry on the dt^cu-ssiDna which had never been 
definitely abandoned. On I September 1375 Gregory, in rixhidh addressed 
1 See reference to Aegjdiua BonmnnSj ta/ra, p. 41itU note. 
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to Edward, outlined the proposed concordat. It amounted to an aban¬ 
donment of papal claims so far a* these would disturb the quo in 

the English Church, but it secured nothing for England for the future. 
Nothing was done to ensure the freedom of the chapter because neither 
party sincerely wished it Even so the concordat was not settled in 1375. 
The old system in fact continued. Papal aggression, foreign clergy, 
and the corruptions of the sinful city of Avignon were to appear among 
the complaints of the Good Parliament in 1376. It was not until his 
jubilee that,on 15February 1377, Edward published verbal promises from 
the Pope. Gregory promised to allow free elections, to abstain from 
reservations and demands for first fruits, and to be moderate in granting 
provisions and expectations and in giving preferment to foreigners. Mean¬ 
while he obtained a subsidy of 60,000 florins, with a promise of 40,000 
more if pence should be made between England and France. No reol change 
had been made except perhaps in public opinion about the Papacy* John 
of Gaunt, too, w ho was now definitely in control, had added nothing to his 
reputation, and had no chum on the gratitude of the English clergy, 

Tim outbreak of war with France raised the problem of dealing with 
the ^alien* priories dependent on foreign superiors and making payments 
to mother houses abroad. Edward III followed the plan used by his grand¬ 
father. The monks in such priories were not disturbed, but the Crown 
took over their revenues and paid them a maintenance allowance. In 1357 
bishops were required to make returns of “alienT priories in their dioceses, 
and the long continuance of the war had the eff e ct of ultimately breaking 
must of the connexions between the houses in England and the parent 
hausen in France. 

A stormy period* which eluded the long reign, began in 1371. Personal 
changes prejwired the way for the end of the political peace which had 
endured at home since 1343. Edward himself came to count for less 
and Ie$. The death of Philippa in 1369 left him a prey to bin lust. He 
fell under the in(1 uence of one of the queen* maids, Alice Perrers, who 
at the end of his life is said to have interfered shamcleealy in the conduct 
of business and the administration of justice. The Black Prince returned 
in 1371 from his inglorious rule in Aquitaine a sick mail, though only 
just t limed forty. His younger brother Gaunt, therefore, became the 
most prominent public figure and acquired great influence over the king. 

Though the commons had sometime*, tis in 1354, shewn a desire for a 
peaceful settlement with France, Parliament had not been unwilling to 
the war renewed in 1369, and bad voted supplies. But failure to renew 
the successes of the past and a fear of invasion shook the hold of the 
ministers. In 1371, when WyfceHam asked for financial support, a storm 
broke which has been compared with that of 1341. The lay estates 
petitioned that, inasmuch as churchmen could not be bs'ought to account 
for their actions —language like Edward* own in 1341—laymen should 
replace them in the offices of chancellor, treasurer, barons of the exchequer, 
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dtrk of the Privy SeaJ t and other great positions. Ed Haiti agreed: 
Wykeham and Bmntingliam resigned; laymen replaced them. Sir Robert 
Thorpe, chief justice of the court of Common Pleas, became chancellor, 
and Sir .Richard le Scrope treasurer. A subsidy was then voted To re¬ 
present this as an ti-cleri cal ism may well be an The desire 

for vigour in the conduct of the war was at least as prominent as distrust 
of the episcopal ministers, and there were cross-currents in clerical opinion 
itself. The articles urging increased taxation of prelates and the endowed 
Orders submitted by friars to this Parliament indicate that. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that the Parliament of 1.171 definitely wished to end the rule 
of clerical ministers of the sort who had held office For in any years and 
that the king at least acquiesced in this wish. Lay control, too, was more 
complete and lasted longer than in 1341, This change was unlike the 
earlier in being due to public opinion in Parliament, not to the petulance 
of the king. At a time when the bias of papal policy was believed to have 
been French, lay ministers, who were less likely to take any account of 
p&|jal desires, hail an obvious advantage over clerics. Peeling certainly 
ran high in these years between laymen and clerics; tbe difficulty of raising 
money for the war led to increasingly serious discussions about the possi¬ 
bility of heavier taxation of ecclesiastical property. The interest taken 
by politicians in the academic teaching of Wyelif concerning property Is 
in itself evidence of the direction of government opinion; here was a 
school niaii who might justify theoretically what was desired for practical 
reasons. IL is important not to antedate here the clash between Wykeham 
and Gam it. Sir John Hastings is represented as the leader of the attack 
on the ministry; Gaunt was in Aquitaine. Moreover, in 1371, though 
dismissed, Wykeham was not disgraced. Nor is it necessary to assume that 
the miscalculation of the number of parishes in connexion with the raising 
of the grant was due directly to lay incompetence. It is, however, of 
interest to find the next Parliament attacking the lawyers and by statute 
forbidding them to act as knights of the shires. Lawyer*, it was thought, 
used their position in Parliament to press for private petitions affecting 
their individual clients rather tlian for public petitions in the interest of 
the common good. Lawyers were the only alternatives to clerical ministers, 
and public opinion appeared to be hostile to both official classes. 

The new lay ministry could contrive no more success than Wykdum’s. 
In 1373 Pembroke failed at Rochelle; the king's projected expedition came 
to nothing; Poitou was falling away. In 1373 Gaunt, with the best 
equipped force sent to France since the war began, could only march 
uselessly from Calais to Bordeaux, in November 1373, Parliament voted 
money only after a committee of lords had conferred with the commons, 
a device for common action which became a regular part of parliamentary 
procedure. This was the last Parliament till 1376; the intervening years 
were tilled by fruitless negotiations at Bruges for peace and fur a settle¬ 
ment of outstanding questions with the Papacy. Gaunt was now in charge 
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unci the last rears of Edward were not merely inglorious, felt full °f 
scandals. Ferrers,, the fciiagV in is tress, Lord Latimer, the chamberlain, aT, d 
LoriI Neville, the steward of the household, working corruptly with 
financiers like Richard Lyons, brought discredit on the new household 
ad minis trfiHon f and roused a new opposition among the magnates, 
Wykebam and Courtenay led this opposition. The Black France and Hie 
Earl of Mart'll, who began to figure as the regular opponent of Gaunt* 
were said to sympathise with it. 

The "Good Parliament^ the longest and best reported Parliament 
hitherto held, met on SS April 1576, The magnates, lay and cleric^, 
attacked the court administration in tlie familiar manner* but the attack 
wan remark aide because the commons were now active and prominent in 
supporting* and almost acting for, the lords, A committee of lords con¬ 
sulted with the commons, who had chosen Sir Peter de la Mare, the 
steward of the Earl of March, to speak for them officially when the whole 
Parliament &at together. Through him Hie commons denounced Latimer, 
Lyons, and others of the courtier officials. When it became dear that 
nothing else would content Parliament, they ware removed from court and 
condemned to imprisonment,. Ferrers too was banished from the king. 
The traditional remedy for bad government* additions to the ordinary 
council of the king, to “afibrve’" it, was pressed fur. and by the advice of 
Parliament Ed ward efexse nine lords to be a permanent part of the council. 
Six or four of them were to be present fur all business. March* Wykeham, 
and Courtenay were among the nine, but not Gaunt, who grew steadily 
more opposed to the critics of the ministers. By providing that the 
chancellor, the treasurer, and the keeper of the Privy Seal should not be 
prevented from carrying out the duties of their office* the king partly 
nullified the concession. The death of the Black Prince on 8 June gave 
another occasion for an exhibition of distrust in Gaunt; his suggestion 
that the question of the succession should be considered was countered by 
the demand of the Parliament to see Richard* That he was the heir there 
was no doubt, but whether the two-v ear-old son of the Earl of March 
stood next after him was an open question. 

The Good Parliament* though most of its work was undone, had 
permanent importance. The commons had taken a prominent part in a 
well^onsidcred attack on the administration; their accredited spokesman 
hud emerged as one of the most prominent men in the Parliament; and in 
denouncing offender* to the lords they had set precedents of importance 
in the history of the process of impeachment. 

The immediately important fact was that the administration had not 
been changed The great ministers remained in office, and Gaunt, definitely 
alienated from the magnates' opposition party, had no rival in personal 
influence at court. He must indeed be regarded as the ruler ol I mi gland. 
The courtiers who had suffered* including Ferrers* returned* The triumph 
was driven home by the imprisonment of de la Mare, the banishing of 
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Wykduam from Court, and thqsdzureof Kb temporalities on charges relating 
to the period before 1 ?iTl, March w as forced out of the office of marshal 
and was succeeded by Henry Percy, who left the opposition forthwith 
I he nqvt Parliament met m January 1377. Just before its meeting 
the lay mm is tore gave way for two bishops- Houghton, of St David's, 
became chancellor and Wakefield, of Worcester, treasurer. Whether or 
no Gaunt influenced Hie election of the commons, their temper was 
different from that of their predecessors. Instead of March's steward, they 
elected Hm.gerfonl, the steward of Gaunt’s lands in Wales and the South 
But although the commons gave little trouble, the magnates were less 
obliging. Convocation, led by Courtenay, would grant no aid till Wyke- 
hatn, despite his banishment, had taken his place with the kind's acqui- 
esceiice. Courtenay also attacked Gaunt tlirough W yd if, and the rioters in 
Lon dun un 20 February 1377 by attacking Gaunt's and Fercy> residenca* 
sht-werl the governments unpopularity. Gaunt, however, kept the reins 
until Edward died on 21 June; and though Wvkcham recovered his 
temporalities three days before the king's death' he had to conciliate 
it is said* m order to do so. 


„ Kkimrd 11 was keJd to begin on the veiy day when 

. 7? , II 1 I dlw,; ,r> this way was sounded that note of mi inherent royal 
right which was to be heard often through the reign. In many respects 
the new reign did not open a new epoch. The change from the senility 
oi Ldwaru tq the minority of Richard made no change in the main 
matter: no controlling personality wa* yn the throne. The more general 
conditions abroad and at home which hud governed the last years of 
Edward also continued. Abroad, the vi.r with France, unsatisfactorily 
renewed m 18®, dragged on unsatisfactorily with temporary interruptions 
mid truces till 18 June 1383. In that year a three years 7 truce heralded 
continuous peace. At home Gaunt continued after the deaths of his 
brother and his father, as lie had done during their illnesses, to be the 
dominating personality. For some yeara indeed the political problem may 
be stated in the terms of his varying control of the government. The 
main influence competing with his for control was that of the Black 
Prmco’s household now headed by the Prince® of Wales, Joan Her 
position of vantage, us permanently in touch with the young king, was 
partly neutralised by her not very strong character. There is a danger 
throughout the reign of representing the traditions a* too sharply marked. 
Gaunt had not had such complete control before Edward's death as has 
sometimes been made out, nor was he eclipsed totally by his nephew's 
accession or by the Peasants' Revolt. The departure of Gaunt for the 
\o\&gv of Spain in Julv 1380, when Richard wm Approachmjr the agp of 
wenty rather than the Peasants Revolt, is therefore a convenient point 
at which tq end a first division of the reign. r 
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Some general observations may be made l>efore examining this period. 
Rickard, beginning to reign w p hen he was ten, wjls four years younger than 
his grandfather had been when he csune to the throne. In other ways also 
Richard was placed more unhappily. He found the country in a false 
position with inspect to the war. Rublic opinion had not yet learned to 
distinguish between winning battles and conquering a State: it insisted 
on the continuance of campaigns from which no government could win 
credit, but which served only to make taxation necessary and to keep 
England in frequent fear and in occasional danger of the horrors of a 
French invasion. The government was, then, during the whole of this 
first period faced by an insoluble problem, and when Richard came to rule 
fur himself he hod to make the unpopular peace. He could not, like his 
grand hither, benefit by a pence that others had made whilst he won 
popularity by ending their power. To complicate the traditional opposi¬ 
tion between the court party and the magnates there was an incalculable 
factor in Gaunt's immense influence. Tile king's other uncles, Edmund of 
Langley, later Duke of York, and Thomas of Woodstock, later Duke of 
Gloucester, were m yet of leas account. York indeed was almost wholly 
given up to the passion for field sports so characteristic of the royal house, 
and was always a feeble figure in politico Thomas of Woodstock came 
to prominence as leader of the magnates only after Gaunt had left for 
Spain. 

Rut Richard's worst handicap was his own temperament Of ability, 
of moral worth, and of attractive qualities he was by no means destitute. 
He proved able to carry out political schemes, to strike hard and 
effectively,and to shew* little cruelty or malice in his triumph; but though 
sometimes capable of self-control* he w as at other times incapable of it* 
and he had the harsh, pedantic manner of the doctrinaire who neither 
knows nor cares to know' the wisdom of the man of the w orld, who is not 
concerned to conciliate general opinion but only to cherish friends and to 
crush foes, who is not content to get his own way unless he also appears 
to have got it Richard seems to have seen life too sharply coloured and 
to have taken too little account of the indifference and lazy good humour 
of most mem The result was that, whereas Edward ruled a kingdom as 
if he were in charge of a hunting parly* Richard too often postured as if 
he w ere the tragic hero uf a melodrama. But this was not all. The king 
and his drcle had imbibed high notions of indefeasible royal authority; 
Similar notions were held also by Charles V of France, and" the source of 
them was probably among the students of Homan Law who had advised 
Philip the Fair, Formulated in the early part of the century by anti-papal 
controversialists* these doctrines hail become by Richard** time the familiar 
menial environment of royal officials. Talk of prerogative and nsgtzfic waa 
then not accidental or a mere flourish. It was the appropriate language 
of a country and a generation which was producing Dt Officio Mcgi j* 
Richard s rather beautiful* delicate features, with a hint of both w eakness 
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mid violence, are a not unfaithful Index of some sides of his character* 
He hid, like two other unfortunate English kings, Henry III and Charles I t 
a love of beautiful things and something of the artistic temperament. 
Like theirs, his canjer illustrated the itiadequacv of cultured taste and 
private virtue as an equipment for public duty. Nevertheless his love of 
book*, Ills connexion with Gower, Chaucer* and Froissart, and his re¬ 
building of Westminster Hall do not deserve tn be entirely forgotten. 
Something must be said of Gaunt, a man of only thirty-seven when 
hi* nephew became king. Gaunt appears to have been a rather ordinary 
man, made important by his wealth and position, He had not his elder 
brothers military ability, hut it must be remembered that he entered the 
war after the French had learnt not to present to the English the chance 
of Midi victories ns Poitiers He was not, however, m negligible a figure 
as York nor was he ns unpleasant as Gloucester. His morality, his religion, 
his romantic pursuit of his Spanish claims, and his final abandonment of 
them in consideration of a marriage for his daughter and cash payments 
for himself shew him to have lieen a typical man of his age. Too much 
has been made of his connexion with Wyclif Ilis sympathy with WydiFfi 
teaching about State rights over ecclesiastical property was not peculiar 
to himself nor incompatible with orthodoxy, 'The court party and the 
Princess of Wales took an attitude not very different. Too much may be 
made also of his interest in the succession to the crown. For a great part 
of the central period of his life, at a time when the roles of succession 
were debatable, he stood with only delicate boys between him ami the 
throne. His mising of the question on the death of the Black Prince was 
not necessarily sinister; and when Richard later was believed to have in¬ 
tended Mur timer tu be his heir Gaunt accepted the situation. In an 
atmosphere of intrigue and suspicion, and in a position which umde Inin 
inevitably a target for rumours, Gaunt bore himself on the whole with 
credit and restraint. At the end of his life* w hen the factiousness of the 
opposition of Gloucester had declared itself* he supported the king 
loyally and effectively* He Ivad no reason to imagine that the king would 
behave as outrageously as he did to Hereford; lie wm no lunger irritated 
by the obstacles in the way of getting national support for his Spanish 
adventure; and it is likely that he deserves no little credit for the quiet 
of the yeans that followed hi* return from Spain, 

Hie machinery of government set up on Richard's accession was in 
accordance with precedent, A council of twelve was chosen by the 
Groat Council of magnates on 17 July, the day after the coronation. It 
was not strictly speaking si Council of Regency, for the king was supposed 
to rule. Its composition shewed that the plan was to conciliate the 
various interests. The court circle—Ganut's following and that of the 
Black Prince alike—and the magnates of the aristocratic opposition were 
represented. The household of the Black Prince was perhaps predominant, 
and as time passed Gaunt's power tended to decline. Even before the 
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council was formed y the reconciliation of Gaunt with the Londoners and 
with Wykeham* and the release of Peter de k Mare, shewed that the 
concordat between Gaunt and the Princess of Wide* was effective. Burley, 
a soldier-follower of the Black Prince, controlled the inner circle of the 
king’s servants. 

This method of government by a continual council to advise the great 
officers of State Lasted only till 1580. It was not a great success. The 
expeditions made each year in France or Brittany cost money and brought 
no credit English fortunes went steadily buck; the sea was unsafe; the 
coasts were ravaged. Parliament met frequently, once a year at least. 
Though it voted money fairly freely, it profited by the weakness of the 
government to advance its claims. The first Parliament, with de la Mare 
again as Speaker, secured a promise that no law ordained in Parliament 
should be repealed without Parliament and that during the king's youth 
the ministers should be elected in Parliament, The lords, however* did 
not support the commons in their further request that the king's house¬ 
hold staff should aIso be nominated in Parliament* and this was not 
granted. Constant changes of chancellors indicated the instability of the 
government, but Parliament I tad no constructive policy except to call for 
committees to investigate abuses and check the spending of revenue. By 
1:JS0 the com mans* weary of voting money for an unsuccessful government, 
jinked that Parliament rather than the council should have inure direct 
control of the principal officers of State, and by a novel proposal included 
knights mid burgesses in the commission to investigate the administra¬ 
tion. 

The continuity of problems and of policy from the last years of Edward'* 
reign was illustrated by the Parliament held at Gloucester in October 157b. 
It jnarks perhaps the moment when the suspicion of the court rose highest 
in the minds of churchmen. Clerical opinion had been inflamed by a 
more flagrant breach of sanctuary than bad occurred since the days of 
St Thomas of Canterbury* Two Englishmen, Hawley and Shukdl*iu 15417 
at the battle of Najera had captured the Count of Denia* and eleven 
years later* hh ransom being unpaid, were still holding his son as hostage. 
Fearing to lose their money when the King of Aragon was thought to Ih? 
making representations to the English government on behalf of the count, 
they hid their hostage and were thrown into the Tower for concealing him. 
Breaking loose* they took .sanctuary in Westnii lister Abbey. The lieutenant 
of the Tower, Boxhill, at the order uf the council went to arrest them* 
He tuok SJmkcll, but Hawley resisted violently. As Boxhills inert tried 
to drag Hawley from the altar during Mass he was killed and a sacristan 
was mortally wounded. Hie abbey was closed; Sudbury denounced the 
greater esemximumcatkm against all concerned; Courtenay three times a 
week published the excommunication* and ignored a royal request feocea.se. 
Not unnaturally blame fell on Gaunt, for, though he was away on the 
;5t Male expedition, his Spanish interests were known, London was much 
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moved and Westminster was no plate for a Parliament. When it met At 
Gloucester, the archbishop demanded satisfaction for the outrage, Wvclif, 
though condemned by papal bull in the preceding vear, was introduced 
among other doctors of theology and law to defend the king and to shew 
that sanctuary might be ah abuse of God's Jaw, This indicated the atti- 
ttide of the circle of the Princess of Wales us well ns Gaunt's, buL was not 
likely to appease clerical suspicion. The clerical chancellor, Houghton of 
St David s, resigned; and the height of the feeling of suspicion of the 
court at this time shewed itself by the persistent rumours (whether with 
foundation or not) that sweeping measures of confiscation or taxation of 

lurch property formed part of the government's programme. It was 
sal even that secret statutes were made without the knowledge of the 
bishops. Whatever may have been discussed in court circles, no canipaign 
against ecclesiastical privilege followed and no conclusion of the sacrilege 
controversy was reached. Nest year sanctuary for felony was con finned, 
but protection of debtors was withdrawn. This Parliament recognised 
urban VI as the true Pope, 

1 rouble with London—in itself a sign of a weak government— was to 
be u constantly recurring feature of the reign. It had broken out against 
Gaunt in 1877, when a threat to dty liberties coincided with Gaunt's 
support of Wychf ognimt Courtenay. It was renewed later in the contest 
of John of Northampton and Nicholas Brember for the mayoralty; and 
towards the end of Ills reign Richard was personally involved fn undignified 
quarrels with the city, 

It was this government more directly m touch with Parliament after 
the breakdown of the council system that provoked the Peasants' Revolt; 
for financial needs, though they did not cause that attack un ecclesiastical 
property which hail been feared, led to die use of n new kind of taxation. 
In the lust year of Edward's life a poll tax of a great a head had been 
given to the king by Parliament and Convocation, and in 1379 a graduated 
pull tax varying from ten marks from the Duke of Lancaster to a great 
from the poor was voted. This produced only half what was expected, 
but provided some record of the tax-paying population. In 13H0 a new 
variant was tried: three groats per head from all over fifteen, the wealthier 
to help tire poor m each district, provided that none pud more than £\ 
or less than a groat for man and wife. The graduation was made only in- 
„ individual districts; m a poor district the poor got no relief. The 
collection would have been difficult in any circumstances, but thegovern- 

Ti^tT ^ “r *"5 ^ ** m ° re In *» *** ™ J -pring 
of im-81 one set of authorities after another received instruction, to 

x peri i te pay men t; they were more effect! vc in producing confusion. Two- 

thmls of the tax was due by S7 January and Uic balance by Whitsuntide, 

but the disappointing results and the immediate necessities led the 

government to demand that final accounts should he made bv US April 

ibe attempts at evasion were gross, but the behaviour of the government 
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was stupid; and it U-■significant that the revolting districts were almost 
the same as those for which special commissions of inspectors were 
appointed in March and May. 

The Peasants 1 Revolt has a unique place in English history B Risings 
and riots occurred at almost the same time in all the south-eastern part 
of England! and in some isolated regions as far distant from the principal 
areas as the Wirrat and Yorkshire- The risings, though marked by some 
common characteristics, have the appearance of being rather the spon¬ 
taneous and sympathetic responses to the same general causes than a 
closely organised movement definitely directed towards one end* They did 
not synchronise very exactly, and they did not throw up one leader or a 
uniform programme. Yet, at least on some of the regions affected, mys¬ 
terious semi-allegorical messages often in verse, passed through the 
countryside as signals that the time for action hail come. Breaking out 
at the end of May, the revolt reached its height when rebel hordes from 
Essex and Kent occupied Loudon for four days in mid-June* but the 
crisis was over there before the corresponding risings had reached their 
acutest stages farther afield. The main outline is tolerably clear f but man v 
details are not yet beyond dispute. 

In Essex in May 1381 there were troubles about the collection of the 
poll tax, and nt the very end of the month three villages on the Thames- 
side resisted the authorities by force. When the chief justice of the Com¬ 
mon Pleas went down to punish the rioters, he went without adequate 
force to command the situation. He escaped, but clerks and jurors were 
murdered. Then in the first week of June riots occurred throughout the 
county. These the government could not easily suppress, because in north 
Kent, which hail easy communication across the Thames with Essex, a 
rising had also begun. Armed rebels moving" from Uartfonl entered 
Rochester on 6 June and plundered the castlft. On 10 Jline Canterbury was 
occupied and the prison opened The leader of the rebels* Wat Trier— 
it is uncertain whether he was originally from Essex or Kent—maintained 
some sort of order, and was perhaps an ex-soldier. He had the spiritual 
support of John Ball, a priest released from the archbishop's prison. Ball 
hod preached in a semi-political manner against social inequalities and 
wickedness in high place* In Church and State for some twenty years, and 
had frequently been in trouble with his ecclesiastical superiors. On 11 June 
the host set uut for London, and on the next day reached Blackheatk It 
repeated it* earlier actions by releasing prisoners at the Marriialsca and 
the King's Bench prison and by sacking the archbishop's manor house at 
Lambeth, At the same time rebel* from Essex were approaching Loudon. 
Walworth, the mayor, prepared to defend the city, and* hod he been 
adequately supported, could have kept the rebels outride. But there waa 
strange indecision and lack of plan in the royal council gathered at the 
Tower lor safety, and there was definite treachery in the city government 
itself. On the 13th the king with Sudbury and others of the council made 
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an indecisive attempt to parley with the rebels from a liarge off the 
Rothcrhithe hank, but it came to uuthing, By the ronnivium of 
certain aldermen the drawbridge on London Bridge was let down for 
thi? men from Kent, and Aldgntc was opened for the men from Kssux. The 
robels found many sympathisens in I,ondon. These joined them in open- 
mg prisons mid in sacking the Temple, the palace of the Savoy, and the 
Prion^ of St John’s, hated for their connexion with lawyers. Gaunt, and 
the treasurer, Hales, respectively, 

The policy that prevailed in the Tower was to try to disperse the rebels 
by concessions rather than to resist them by force, and, on Friday U June, 
Richard with a group of courtiers met a body of the rebels by appoint¬ 
ment at Mile End, What they asked was granted: villeinage and feudal 
services to be abolished throughout the realm; land held by villein tenure 
to be held at a rent of-td. an acre as freehold; monopolies and restrictions 
on buying to be ended. Alt amnesty for the rebels and punishment of 
such ministers and otbere ns could bo" proved traitors were also promised. 

’ larters confirming these concessions to particular localities were at once 
drawn up. Rut before the meeting at Mile End was over those whom the 
re wl* regarded as traitor-; met their end, Sudbury and Hales had re¬ 
mained at the Tower, and by accident or design the protection there was 
inadequate. Rebel.* broke in. They dragged Sudbury from the chapel and 
beheaded him with Hales onTower Hill, It was as a politician that Sudbury 
was murdered, though a monastic chronicler saw hi his deuth a judgment 
on one who had been took* towards heretics, So far there hod been little 
>]i>odshed, but other murders now followed, There was a massacre of 
Flemings, and among other victims was Lyons. Anarchy reigned in the 
city. 

It was, therefore, at considerable personal risk that Richard resumed 
negotiations nest morning at Smithfield. Tyler, it seems, increased his 
demands, and shewed scant respect for the king and his party. Walworth 
struck Tyler, wounding him mortally. Then Richard, helped for once by 
his dramatic instincts, did precisely the right thing, and shewed that, 
though only a boy of fourteen, he was no unworthy son of the boy who 
had won his spurs at Crecy.and no unworthy grandson of that other boy 
who had rid England of his mother's paramour. Riding forward to the 
rebels, ns they were rtill wavering and confused by their leader's full, he 
ofiered himself as their chief and captain, promising what they sought and 
calling them to follow him. While he led them north to the open fields 
of dor ken well, Walworth returned to the city. Despite the efforts of 
disloyal aldermen, lie brought out to the king a substantial band of sol¬ 
diers and citizens determined to end the anarehy. Without bloodshed the 
rebels disposed. The Essex men went home, the Kentish men were Jed 
through London to London Bridge. The sequence and interpretation of 
the incidents of the Rising still present mysteries, in particular the 
unguarded state of the Tower and precisely what took place at the inter- 
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view* with the rebels. But the general attitude of the Kent anti EseX 
men is clear. They shewed no disloyalty to Richard personally* but besides 
political dissatisfaction with his advisers, Gaunt, Sudbury, and Hales* 
there were radical social demands; an end of villeinage and partial dis- 
endowment of the Church. 

Rising* in the neighbouring counties followed quickly on the success of 
the Essex and Kentish men in London: in East Anglia cm 12 June; in 
Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire on 14 June; in some districts farther 
afield oven later. In Cambridgeshire and East Anglia the rebels were 
particularly bitter and violent. Generally the local gentry put up lit-lJe 
or no resistance, but from IB June the government began to organise 
repression and the restoration of order. By the end of the month the 
situation was well in hand. Sporadic disturbances continued for some 
montlis. The Bishop of Norwich alone showed fight from the first, and in 
a regular battle defeated Litster* h the king of the commons, who bad 
established himself in rude state in Norwich. The suppression of the revolt 
followed the course of law in the ordinary courts* and, though severe* it 
did not pro ride displays of the brutality which had followed the .Jacquerie. 

The causes and the consequences of the revolt* in particular its relation 
with the Black Death, have been and still are the subjects of controversy. 
Until detailed evidence from the manors is known in bulk* and not merely 
in selections* it is impossible to genera!iee with confidence or justification. 
The one thing that seems certain is that there was great unevenness of 
agricultural and social development hoth before and after 1349- No 
general formula is to lie looked for. It appears that villein services* though 
in many districts being commuted gradually* had not disappeared, as used 
to be thought* before the Black Death, On the contrary* in much of the 
south-east of England in particular (where the revolt was mainly centred) 
they formed a very important part of manorial life and economy on many 
estates, both lay and ecrieriastieal. The Black Death violently disturbed 
the relations existing between the land and the population living on it* 
relations which in so far as they had been hitherto modified by the evolu¬ 
tion of the manor and the development of commerce and industry had. 
been modified gradually. Labour* whether rendered in the form of villein 
services or free and paid for in cash* became suddenly much more valuable. 
For work which had been done previously by hired labour landlords were 
asked to pay perhaps twice as much as before the pestilence, w hile to get 
the same number of days work dome by feudal service they had now to 
press much harder on the smaller population that remained. The im¬ 
mediate result of the Black Death was* therefore* a not unnatural attempt 
to regulate the price of labour- This attempt was neither so unfair nor 
so ineffective as it has sometimes been represented. An Ordinance of 
18 June 1349 forbade labourers to receive, or employers to give* wages 
higher than those paid in 1346 or the immediately preceding years* All 
men and women under sixty haring no means of support might be 
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compelled to work at these rates. Food prices were to be reasonable. The first 
Parliament after the pestilence on 9 February 1351 gave greater precision 
to the arrangement by fixing a definite tariff of wages for different occu¬ 
pations. After some preliminary experiments combining the duties of 
enforcing the Statute of Labourers with those of the guardians of the 
peace* came a period (1352-59) when justices of labourers were ap¬ 
pointed by distinct commission*; but a little before a general review of the 
office of the guardians of the peace in 1361 the justices of labourers were 
supereeded, and in the end the justices of the peace took over their duties. 
The statutes were enforced vigorously* and, though lhey could not prevent 
a rise in wages,, probably moderated it. In themselves they are evidence of 
the break-up of the manorial system. The lord did not rely on his own 
court; even for the problems of his own land he was coming to rely rather 
on agents of the central government commissioned to maintain a national 
policy T Competition among the lords fur the services of free labourers 
and runaway villeins was mainly responsible for the comparative failure 
of the statute*. The persistent efforts to put them into force* clamoured 
for in almost every Parliament, had perhaps their main effect in adding 
to that widespread sense of grievance which provoked the Peasants 1 
Revolt 

In other ways frhc lords tried to meet the new situation, As there had 
been Ijefore the Black Death some cum mutation of services, so there hud 
been some landholding for rent; and in the half century after the Block 
Death the tearing of land for money rents increased. Sheep farming also 
increased, but it is doubtful if the Black Death bad much immediate 
effect in greatly iuereoriiig the amount of land dealt with in these ways. 
After momentary disorganisation the old system continued in many 
manors, and then was gradually changed in the same direction as it had 
already been changing before the Black Death came. The Black Death by 
its first and later visitations helped to accelerate the change. It made the 
villeins at once more Anxious and more able to throw off such services as 
remained. 

The changes that had come over rural England since the Black Death* 
partly as a result of it and partly independent of it, provided, then* a 
considerable grievance for many who found conditions altering less quickly 
than they desired. It is mo*t significant that on the social and economic 
ride the demands of the rebels were not to be rid of new- wrongs; they 
frankly colled for a change from the old to a better state of things. This 
open desire to break with the past—an unusual thing in the Middle Ages— 
shewed itself also on the Continent in similar risings of artisans and 
peasants in the fourteenth century. In England it was provoked mainly by 
the Statutes of Labourera. But the political reasons for the revolt, repre¬ 
sented some rimes as the mere occasion, were effective causes tao< The Black 
Death was not the only disaster which had happened in the middle of the 
fourteenth century; the government was to pay for twelve yearn of unsuccess- 
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fill war since a crushing burden to be borne by a population tiiat nan 
perhaps something like two*thirds of what it had been when Edward III 
began the war. The poll but set the pile of discontents ablaze, but it 
added to the pile too. The Inter stages of the revolt gave on opportunity 
for mere looters, and in particular districts, as at St Albans, particular 
grievances, urban or rural, were worked oft. In its earlier stages, however, 
the revolt was not wild communism, but a concrete demand for the im¬ 
provement of rural conditions and a protest against the ministers of the 
Crown. That it had any direct connexion with Wydif is a hypothesis 
lacking evidence and in itself unlikely. 

There is little to be said for the old opinion that, though PariUuuen 
annulled the concessions made to the rebels in London, the villeins got 
what they wanted as a result of the revolt. They wanted an immediate 
end of some ports of the manorial system where it still existed, but the 
manorial system which bad been gradually dissolving before the revolt 
continued to dissolve gradually after it The main importance of the 
revolt is as an indication of what already existed in England, not as a 
cause of future things. The rebels had indeed no policy and no worthy 
leader. They bad grievances and desires, and the weakness of the govern¬ 
ment gave them an opportunity to make a demonstration. 

The rising of 1381, dramatic ns it was, produced no sudden change in 
economic or political life. The period of feeble government, hampered 
by the French war, continued. The king was treated as a minor still, itnd 
Gaunt had still a varying amount of power in determining policy. His 
plans for a loan to enable him to conduct war in Spain and Portugal began 
to be considered, and this became his main preoccupation. Courtenay had 
succeeded Sudbury as chancellor as well as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but lie was soon followed at the chancery by Scrape, a friend of Gaunt- 
On 80 January 1S83 Richard married Anne, sister of Wcnceslas, King of 
the Romans. For Richard personally it was a happy marriage, though it 
did not ful111 the hopes of the politicians ami bring Wenoeslns into the 
war against the French. For Europe ltH importance lay in the new fostering 
of communication between England and Bohemia nud tire introduction 
of Wvclifa writings to the Bohemian Church. 

The five years 1381-86 continued to be full of Parliaments. Two 
were summoned most years. War schemes also continued to illustrate the 
incompetence of the administration and the divided mind of the nation. 
The enthusiastic unity' in fallowing a strong lead from a king who knew 
his own mind—that was gone, 'Ore ministers were uncertain whether to 
conduct the war by the way of Flanders or by the wav of Portugal. In 
Flanders, until his death in November 1888, Artevelde was resisting Count 
Louis whom the French supported; in Portugal it seemed possible that 
the national resistance to the Castilian claim to the Portuguese crowu could 
be mode to sene Gaunt's ambitions in Castile, For each campaign 
crusading privileges were ottered, since both Louis and the Castilians 
c. asp. a- vpL. vu. ch, stv, 30 
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supported the Pope of Avignon, These privileges served not only to attract 
recruits but also to ease the financing of the campaign. The commons 
preferred the nearer and cheaper campaign* and, despite opposition from 
Lancaster and other lords* the way of Flanders was chosen. Dispense r* 
Bishop of Norwich* in the summer of 1688 headed an army which went 
too late to be effective, and came back covered with dishonour yet lucky 
to have suffered no greater disaster Impeachment and temporary loss of 
his possessions punished the bishop* and Wyclifs tract Cruciata shewed 
that there was at least some revulsion against this shameless use of the 
crusading motive* 

In 1384 the discords at home continued: magnates against the court, 
the commons against the lords* Gaunt against Northumberland* John 
of Northampton against Brensber. Do la Foie* who hod been appointed 
with Arundel governor of the king's person in 1SBI, was now chancellor. 
He pressed the commons for an expression of opinion about the desirability 
of pace, even at the price of Richard doing homage for bis possessions; 
and drew r from them a general expression in favour of a peace policy* 
though they shewed extreme reluctance to take responsibility fur definitely 
advising it. Peace was now the policy of the court, A truce for nine 
months wa* arranged at Leulighen, but as yet no permanent settlement 
could be arranged* because neither side would abandon its extreme claims. 
A group of the kiugV intimate counsellors began to appear more promi¬ 
nently. Among them was Ye re* the young Earl of Oxford* and attack* 
on the court by Arundel* who had been dbmi^sed from his governorship 
in 18SS* roused Richard to a display of violent passion. 

Gaunt held a position of comparative isolution. He was on bad terms 
with tile court* and during the Salisbury Parliament in the spring of 1384 
occurred an incident which puzzled contemporaries and has not yet ceased 
to puzzle historians. An Irish Carmelite, Latimer, claimed to be able to 
reveal a plot by Gaunt against the life of the king. Hie bard after violent 
threats against his uncle whs somewhat appeased. Before the charges could 
be cleared up the friar woa tortured to death with peculiar brutality* still 
refusing to reveal the names of any who knew his secret. To estimate the 
significance of the incident Is the more difficult because* though he was 
introduced to the king through Yere* the followers of Gaunt and the king 
were jointly responsible for his death, A few mouths Inter the parts were 
reversed: in February 1385 Gaunt charged Richard w ith worthless conduct 
and the court with attempts on his life. Even Courtenay spoke for Gaunt, 
and suffered from a violent outbreak of the kings temper in consequence. 
One of the charges brought against Richard was a lack of spirit in not 
going personally to the wars* but his campaign against the Scots in 1385 
brought him no credit. He found no organised opposition* and in less 
than a fortnight rc-erossqd the Border* having done nothing buL ravage 
and burn. The outrageous murder of the son of the Earl of Stafford* a 
young friend of the king* by the kings half-brother John Holland* 
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indicated the completely unsatisfactory and uncontrolled society in which 
Rickard spent his youth. 

It was during this Scottish campaign that there occurred in the Spanish 
peninsula an event which was greatly to influence English affaire. In 
August 1385 the victory of the Portuguese at A lju bar rota delivered them 
from Castilian domination. This made possible the campaign by the way 
of Portugal which hod previously been regarded as hopeless. Gaunt, at 
the end of 1385, secured parliamentary support for his darling scheme, anti 
in the following July sailed with a considerable force. N T u sooner had 
Gaunt's forces gone than a new tlireat of invosion, the last, scared England. 
Rut incompetence was by no means confined to the English side of the 
Channel, and nothing came of the grandiose French schemes. 

Tlie real significance of these wretched, confused year* was the slow 
gathering around Richard, aa he approached the age of twenty* of a new 
court party in (ippositiun both to Gaunt and to the magnates. Its better 
side was shewn by the less frequent change of minis tore. Segmve, an uhl 
officer of the Black Prince, was treasurer from 1381 to 1386 and de k Polo 
chancellor from 1883 to 1386. Both were good officials; do la Pole, 
created Earl of Suffolk, was perhaps the must competent of all Richard's 
advisers. Even Vere was idle and incompetent rather than vicious; but 
Richard's extravagant advancement of him to the “strange name'" of 
Marquis of Dublin and the grant of all royal hunts and authority in Ireland 
made him hated as a “favourite, 1 ' though he came of an old house. 
The factions divisions in the aristocratic opposition and the uncertain 
attitude of Gaunt, its natural leader, gave an Opportunity for the 
strengthening of the new court party. In the years immediately preceding 
Gaunt’s departure, Richard began not merely to be truculent to the 
magnates personally, but to shew to the commons that he was not dis¬ 
posed to submit to new claims from Parliament. Parliament met less 
frequently, once only instead of twice in each of the years 1385 and 1386. 
In 1385, in reply to a request fora review of his household, Rickard told 
the commons that his present servants satis fed him and that he would 
change them only when he pleased. He chose that moment to commit 
Ireland at great expense to Vere. The freer use after 1383 of the signet 
seal by the king's “secretory" was also a sign that the new personal policy 
of the king was finding new form? of expressing itself along the traditional 
lines of administrative inventions. Richard's intervention in London affairs 
points in the same direction. 

Thus at the close of this first period, through the years of faction and 
weakness, a preparation for a change had come. That polio v of compromise 
between all interests with which the reign had opened was ending. The 
great offices had been for some years in the hands—the not incompetent 
hands—of the court party. Gaunt, who had played a changing and often 
ineffective part, sometime* influential by alliance with the king or the 
tnagnates, sometimes in surly isolation from both, never to be relied on 
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by either, had now ceased to try to control English politic*, because he 
had got what he hoped the control of English politics would give him. 
Hiti disappearance left the court face to face with the aristocratic party. 
Richard was trying to do what Edward III had done when he emerged 
from the period of tutelage* But the national situation and the personal 
factors were now less favourable. Edwards easy-going policy had 
strengthened the force of the opposition, and the compromise which was 
to be reached after a time of stress in 1389 was to prove less permanent 
than that which had followed the stormy years 1640-41+ 

The period of struggle between Hi chard and his new court party and 
the magnates" opposition may be taken as covering the time between July 
1686, when Gaunt sailed, and 8 May 1389, when Richard dramatically, 
as his manner was* assumed full responsibility for the government* The 
removal of Gaunt left his two brothers naturally more prominent p but the 
temperamental ineffectiveness of York meant that in fact Gloucester took 
the lead. Himself only thirty, he was neither very wise nor very generous. 
He had, however, popularity: men remembered that he liad revived the 
military reputation of the royal house by his remarkable, if rather useless* 
march from Calais through northern France to Brittany in 1680, Promi¬ 
nent hi the party of magnates that he led were Gaunt's .son Henry of 
Derby, Arundel, personally alienated from the king, Thomas Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, and Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham. Among 
the prelates were Arundel 1 * brother, the Bishop of Ely, Brantlngham, 
Courtenay, and Wykeham, The con lest opened at once by a challenge! 
to the court party in the Parliament of October 1386. From that time 
the opposition was open and articulate. Gloucester's friends used Parlia¬ 
ment as the best instrument for controlling the king, whilst the king spoke 
constantly of his prerogative as something beyond the control of any 
authority. 

England was still nervous about the possibility of an invasfoii when 
Parliament met, and the chancellor Suffolk asked fora subsidy to enable 
the king to take the field in person. Instead of a subsidy came an attack 
from the comm am on the m snistera Richard shewed fight. Having ret i red 
to ElthaEn p he made Vere Duke uf Ireland, and* in the same tone as in 
1385* bade Parliament mind its own business,declaring that he would not 
at its request dismiss a scull ion. He reminded it that it might bo dissolved* 
Parliament declined to proceed until Suffolk were dismissed and Richard 
should return to London. Instead of the forty commoners whom Richard 
hod asked for to explain its demands, it sent Gloucester and Arundel 
They asserted that an ancient statute made necessary annual Parliaments 
at which administration should be discussed If the king kept away for 
forty days Parliament might dissolve itself. Richard threatened to appeal 
to the Xing uf France if there were rebellion, and was threatened in turn 
with the fate of Edward 111 This broke his opposition. He returned and 
1 KatgbtoDj Chroniam, ii, p. 219. 
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changed, hi* minister*, dismissing Suffolk and making AimdeFe brother, 
the Bishop of Ely, chancellor* Suffolk was impeached; but it was difficult 
to convict so good a public servant. He was found guilty of but three out 
of seven charges. Condemned to fine and imprisonment, he was in fact 
not severely treated. The prosecution was a political move; it was followed 
hv the favourite device for controlling kings, a council to supervise all 
royal actions. This Commissinn consisted of eleven persons and included, 
beside rigid opponents of the court like Gloucester and Arundel, moderate 
men with official experience like Courtenay, Rmntinghzim, and Wykohnni* 
The Commission had unusually wide power* to regulate the royal house¬ 
hold and revenue and to control the administration. The king wa.s forced 
to accept it in order to get a grant, but he secured a limitation of its 
powers to the year November 1386 to November 1387. Hedo^icd Parlia¬ 
ment with an unusually explicit note of defiance declaring his intention 
that 44 for nothing done in that Parliament should any prejudice arise to 
himself or his crown or prerogative."" 

He had. However, lost control for the present of the great offices of State. 
The Commission remained in authority at Westminster, Its mixed com¬ 
position might have induced him to try gradually to construct a new 
ministerial party inside and in touch with it He chose to have as little 
as possible to do with it, and all he could do in the circumstances was to 
try to organise an opposition in the country based on his household 
officials and supported by the armed forces that he might hujM? to rely an 
from Cheshire, Wales, and Ireland. He left Ijmdon on 9 February' 1387* 
and until the eve of the expiry of the authority of the Commission moved 
round the midlands. He called no Parliament, but held several Councils* 
and secured his position by enrolling troops personally devoted to bis 
cause. It became clear that, apart from such special forces, be could count 
on little general support.. At a Shrewsbury council the sheriffs reported 
that the commons were on the side of the barons and would not fight 
against them, nor would they he witling to see the election of the knights 
tampered with in order to secure those friendly to the king. The judges 
were more helpful. On August at Nottingham they gave written 
opinions, in favour of Richard's view of hb prerogative and the Com¬ 
mission's attempt to control it 1 . Later they pleaded that they gave the 
opinion* under pressure, and thb seem* likely. The opinions were not 
published, but kept for future use + Richard also made a bid fur popularity 
in London by pardoning John of Northampton, and nn 10 November 1387 
entered a capital apparently loyal to him, 

11 In answer to ten ^uestiorm the Chief Justices Trcsilinr] and Heal knap, and others f 
declared that the Commission was derogatory to the prflroptiyv and that nil who had 
helped to procure it deserved capital p mush moot; tliat Parliament should fellow 
business as prescribed by the kin^; that it had no power without hhi content to ini- 
pein’h his servants; tliatthe judgment uu Suffolk wfy erroneoua uml revocable; and 
that tbs ptindti who hail moved for the production of the statute deposing Edward II 
w»a guilty of treason. 
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Seeing their danger as the period of the Commission's authority drew 
to ah end* Gloucester* Arundel* and Warwick* the backbone of the Com¬ 
mission* Iiecnme very act! ve. They gathered tri th armed forces at Waltham, 
and on 14 November “appealed^ five of the king's most prominent 
supporter?: Neville* Archbishop of York* the Duke of Ireland* Suffolk* 
1 resilian s and Rrember* Richard* apparently to hi* surprise* found that 
in 1 mndon lie had no chance of opposing the appellants* forces. The more 
moderate members of the Commission arrangrcl fora meeting between the 
king and the appellants on 17 Novemlier* Richard had to agree to call a 
Parliament for 3 February to deal with the appeal* Meanwhile Suffolk and 
Neville fled abroad; Trcsilian and Rrembur hid themselves; and the Duke 
of Ireland went to rouse Cheshire and the west to have the king. lie tried 
to return to London by way of the Severn and the Cotswolds with the 
iorce he had raised. Rut when his force met the appellants^ force at 
Ibidcot Bridge on 20 December it made little resistance and dispersed. 
\ ere Hed to the Continent* where he died in 1392. Before Veres defeat 
Gloucester is said to have discussed deposing Richard* hut to have found 
no support for this plan from Nottingham and Derby. With his army 
dispersed and the alternatives of deposition or surrender* Richard had no 
choice but to submit completely. Yet there h considerable uncertainty 
about the last week of December. There was much negotiation and a 
erisi* that seems to have lasted for some days. Possibly the rival claims 
of Gloucester and Derby explain why Richard was not deposed or* if he 
was deposed * why he was restored after two or three days. He was mode 
hi withdraw writs that he had issued while his force was still in lieing 
under Vere* asking that knights hi detmi h matte mi* magi* indifferentef 
should lie chosen for the Parliament Then a gTeat member of hi 9 loyal 
household officers were removed* some being accused of treason* others 
simply banished from court. Richard had tried to defy the aristocratic 
opposition by force of arms, and he had failed utterly. He was to pay 
the price in full The severity of the proceedings of 1388 compared with 
those of I33(j indicates the difference lie tween the end of a political and of 
a military campaign between the magnates and the court. In Gloucester 
the triumphant opposition had a leader unusually persistent and even 
malicious* 

The ^merciless" Parliament met ou 3 February* and flat with breaks 
till 4 June. No epithet was ever better earned: in most matter die 
Parliament shewed itself the willing agent of the appellant A feature 
of the crisis was the care taken to appeal to public opinion against the 
king. After Gloucester iiad protested his loyalty to Richard* the articles 
or the appeal against the five members of the court party were rcad. 
They amounted to little more than a condemnation of recent policy; the 
five had misled the king and opposed the Commission. The king attempted 
to dispose of the articles by a legal opinion that they were not conform- 
able to civil law or to the law of the land. The I^rda ruled* however* 
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that the lord^ of Parliament were judges of such charges against peers, 
with the king’s assent, and according to the law and course of Parliament 
were bound neither by civil law nor by the usages of inferior courts, since 
other courts were only the executors of ancient laws and customs and of 
the ordinances of Parliament. This declaration was notable a? an assertion 
of the sovereignty of Parliament against both the theory of the preroga¬ 
tive contained in the Nottingham judicial opinions and the view recently 
expressed by the lawyers of the sovereignty of law. It was also notable as 
another step in the definition of the claims of the House of Lords; the 
declaration contained its claim to be the supreme law-court, and fore¬ 
shadowed the method of bill of attainder. Found guilty of treason by an 
examination of the articles, Suffolk, Vere, Tresilian, and Bremher were 
condemned to execution, Archbishop Neville to the loss of Iris tempo¬ 
ralities and to further judgment. Tresilian and Brember were executed. 
The judges who had given opinions against the Commission were impeached, 
condemned to death, and banished to Ireland. Minor servants of the king 
suffered death, 

Gloucester now began to lose bis hold on his party; it wearied of 
vengeance before he did. Yet he secured the execution of Burley, despite 
the opposition of the king, York, Nottingham, and Derby, for he and 
Arundel and Warwick were the men ultimately in control The Pope 
cumplaisantly translated Neville to St Andrews, a see, in fact, held by a 
schismatic supporter of the anti-Pope. He also rewarded or punished other 
bishops by suitable translations, as required—an interesting com men tary 
on the legislation about provisory The appellants received i^OjOOO for 
their services to the nation; the king, on request, renewed his coronation 
oath; and the Parliament ended after oaths had been taken from all 
in authority to prevent the disturbance of its work. 

For eleven months England remained mainly under the control of 
the appellants' party. The arrangements made in the “mexrilesa” Parlia¬ 
ment had more effect than those of most Parliaments because they had 
behind them the sanction of military force. Once their opponents had 
been destroyed, the appellants shed no more blood. A short Parliament 
at Cambridge in the autumn made a grant for continuing the war, and 
re-enacted and enlarged the Statutes of Labourers in a raise that shewed 
some regard for the tenant farmer as well as the landlord, but none far 
the labourer. The plan of the later Acts of Settlement was sketched in an 
attempt to prevent the movement of labourers from their hundreds, except 
by the permission of justices of the peace* No one was to leave husbandry 
after the age of twelve* Impotent beggars were to be maintained in their 
owm towns and parishes. The justices were to meet quarterly and to re¬ 
ceive salaries. An a ttem pt to abol ish “ 1 i veries called cogn i Bonces' 1 revealed, 
not for the first time, a division of interest between the great and the small 
landowners; compromise and postponement resulted. A statute was also 
made against Provisory 
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1 he great officers carried on the government* Some useful reforms and 
reorganisations were made. The Chancery Ordinances of 1388-89 are nt 
once a codification of practice and plan of reform; they indicate the steady 
growth of a trained lay bureaucracy with professional feeling. Its business 
was to administer,, whoever might be in control) and it survived not only 
political changes in the great offices, but political revolutions too. The 
eclipse of the personal influence of the king meant the end of the use of 
•signet letters. \ et the king's household and chamber still contained some 
ut his friends. He hod never given way completely to the “merciless’* 
Parliament about all appointments, and, os the storm abated, those who 
had dispersed began to come back to court. The change from Richard's 
acquiescence in the rule of the magnates in 1888 to their acquiescence in 
liis rule in 138U was not, therefore, unprepared or altogether revolutionarv. 
Many of the sumc men conducted the business of State in the same spirit 
before and after Richard’s assumption of power on 3 May If*89. Foreign 
policy provided an example of this. Under the appellants the war con* 
tinuerl against both France and Scotland: there were naval exploits by 
Arundel and the famous battle of Chevy Chase at Olterboume. But the 
appellants in power continued the war unwillingly as Richard had done, 
and their negotiations for peace come into lioe with those which he had 
conducted in 1386 and would conduct again in 1389. 

For eight years Richard governed England os, to all appearance, a 
constitutional and popular king*" 1 The eight years which followed 
Richard s assumption of power on S May 1389 have sometimes been so 
sharply differentiated from the period preceding them that the difficulty 
of relating them to the nut of Richard’s reign has been Artificially in* 
creased. Was Richard shamming a belief in « constitutional ” government 
in order to lull his enemies into a carelessness that would hring them to 
their death? Or was lie truly a changed man? Or was Gaunt the miradc- 
worker? The task of choosing one of several improbable solutions to the 
problem would disappear if it should seem that the problem hod been 
overstated. I here was less change in Richard personally than has been 
often said. It is not impossible to trace a thread of consistency in 
his character and actions throughout his reign. Moody, violent, with 
melodramatic tastes, and A high notion of his prerogative, he pursued in 
n somewhat new style the old policy of the kings of England. He tried 
to get his own way, but he used different methods at different times 
according to his mood and the circumstances of the moment. The real 
problem of these years is not so much the conduct of Richard—that grew 
out of the past not unnaturally—bat the conduct of Gloucester and his 
colleagues, especially Arundel. That Richard should wish to take on his 
responsibilities when the crisis of 1888 wab comfortably over, and that 
for some years with little provocation he should not act outrageously, 
was not in itself very surprising; but that the men who had acted w 
1 Stubbei, Cmwtitutitiiml History^ rr, p. 507* 
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violently and so cruelly in 1338 should be edged out of power and should 
make so little resistance needs explaining. Terhaps they were less wanton 
than at times they have been pictured. Having destroyed their enemies, 
they were content to help the king to rule, especially since, in more 
normal times, thev could no longer count on the universal dereliction of 
the king and hi* circle. For English public life could not continue in- 
definite!v a mere duel between the king and the three principal appellants. 
Appeals to public opinion made by both sides indicate thnt no policy 
was hopeless which could convince people of inti ounce that it was 
reasonable and deserved a trial. It whs not unreasonable in the fourteenth 
century that ft king of twenty-two should rule as well as reign, and so 
when Richard asked the chancellor and treasurer to resign and appointed 
two veterans, Wykeham and Bmntingham, in their places no revolution 
followed. So supported, he felt strong enough to dismiss Gloucester and 
Arundel from the council, and to replace Arundel as admiral by his own 
half-brother Holland. He also recast the judicial bench. But since he 
punished no one for the acts of the recent Administration and called bock 
no one who had been banished by the “merciless Parliament, but post¬ 
poned the collection of part of the last subsidy and raised salaries, there 
was no case for resistance. The dramatic seizure of power on 3 May 1389 
was meant to impress public opinion, but it was not unprepared for— 
the king had already a hold on the officials—and it was followed by no 
reversal of policy. 

The Commission of 1386, by which his earlier attempt at personal rule 
had Wn upinct, had always contained two elements: aristocratic magnates 
and conservative ecclesiastics with a knowledge of official life. I here was 
the possibility of a cleavage. In 1386 Richard had not taken advantage 
of it. In 1389. perhaps having learnt something, he did so. His exhibi¬ 
tion of displeasure with Gloucester and Arundel was not unnatural, nor 
perhaps unwise; but he put the ecclesiastical appellants into office, and 
tried to win Nottingham and Derby. Gaunt returned six months after 
Richard had assumed power. He hod been urged to do so by the king, 
and his presence helped to give stability to the new rule. Gaunt had 
satisfied his continental ambitions. For the rest of his life he played a 
dignified and useful part in strengthening the government and, if favour¬ 
able chroniclers are to he believed, in influencing his nephew’s mind. In 
1390 he was mode Duke of Guienne and at last brought about a definite 
cessation of hostilities in France. Most important of all, his return in 
itself destroyed much of Gloucester's importance, just as his departure 
hud thrust Gloucester forward as lender of the magnates, Gloucester and 
Arundel in a few month* reappeared in the council. Gloucester, still very 
popular, was used by Richard in important work, and Arundel's brother 
in 1S91 succeeded Wykeham as chancellor. He lield office for five years, 
and then in 1396 he followed Courtenay at Canterbury. He seems to have 
had not only office, hut the king’s confidence. Richard, now mature?, was 
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Richard's personal rule 


building up an official party, but it had a wider base than in the days of 
Suffolk and Vert. 

} ^ wafi the same king with lie same weaknesses, His passionate 
gnvf at the death of Queen Anne in 18S4 and his v T ioleti£e in stiiking 
Arundel to the ground in Westminster Abbey at her funeral shewed his 
o,d unbalanced temperament. He had not abated his opinion about his 
prerogative, and did not pretend that he hod done so. At the first 
I Arl in incut which met after he had resumed power the chancellor, 
treasurer, and council resigned to give Parliament an opportunity of 
judging them. Parliament having judged them satisfactory, the king 
reappointed them, hut he stated that he did not regard this as a precedent 
limiting lib freedom to remove and appoint at pleasure. Still more 
significant was the declaration of the Parliament of 1891 that “our lord 
me king should Ik as free in his royal dignity as any of his predecessors, 
despite any statute to the contrary, notably those in the days of Edward II. 
and that if any such statute had that effect under Edward 11 it should 
be annulled. 71 His old spirit was shewn in bis renewed quarrel with 
-rfiTidnii in 1392, when he removed the administration to York and 
: ntMiigham, suspended the liberties of the city, imprisoned the mayor 
and sheriffs, and restored all on payment of a fine. 

The council, too, which had been prominent before 3 May 1389 did 
not cease to be so. Parliament was meeting less frequently 1 and the small 
wor mg council of ministers was becoming a place for administrative 
decisions lather than consultation. This small council really ruled 
England, On occasion it resisted the personal wishes of the king, who 
did not always attend it Parliament, now sharply differentiated from an 
enlarged council, produced some notable legislation; in 1390 a more 
stringent [statute of Provisore; in 1393, in response to papal opposition to 
that statute, the “second n Statute of Praemunire. In 1390, alleging many 
complaints in Parliament, Richard made an ordinance in council designed 
to end the practice by which u maintained 71 of other men’s quarrels per- 
icrtcd the course of justice. Such maintenance was encouraged bv the 
undue grant of livery by magnates: the circumstances in which livery 
might be granted were therefore narrowly restricted. In 1393 Parliament 
cgislated on the same subject. The most notable achievement of these 
years yyas the peace with 1'ranee. This made the general situation easier, 
and In itself would almost account for the success of the government, the 
lighter taxation,and the less frequent Parliaments. The treaty also opened 
a way for more ambitious action by Richard. 

The yeans were not entirely without trouble*. There was disorder in the 
north, mixed, it was thought, with the ambitions and jealousies of the 
great magnates towards one another and the king. Partly ns a result of 
this, the old dislike of Gaunt and Arundel fiared out in a violent quarrel 

1 Between IdSOtnii 1388 thirteen Parliameritstnet; between 1388 and 1387 seven met 
issting oil an average nbly tialfas long as in the earlier years. Tout, Chopin,, rMjp 473 ' 
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ra 1894. Arundel's real grievance whs the close alliance of the house of 
Lancaster and the king, and several events went to strengthen this. On 
the death of his second wife Constance in 1894, Gaunt married his 
mistress Catherine Swynford. and Richard recognised her children as 
legitimate members of the royal family. 'Hie death of Derby s wife 
removed a personal link between him and Gloucester, who had married 
another of the Bohun sisters. Signs were not wanting that Gloucester 
and Arundel, the unbending remains of the appellants, would not hold 
indefinitely to the compromise that had marked politics since 1889, 
Gloucester, appointed in 1392 a® lieutenant in Ireland, had had his 
authority at once recalled. 

Meanwhile Richard was moving in the direction of more personal 
exercise of power. The death of Anne removed a good influence from 
him. His experiences in Ireland and his friendship with France encouraged 
him! From August 1394 till May 1395 Richard wns in Ireland. This 
was Richard’s first considerable experience of military life, for conditions 
in Ireland made his journey from Waterford to Dublin “of the nature of 
a campaign rather than a royal progress" His companions, except 
Gloucester, were his loyal friends. He saw no considerable fighting, but 
the possibility of the use of forces drawn from Ireland, Wales, Cheshire, 
and the west had a larger place henceforth in royal schemes. Hie Parlia¬ 
ment held in Richard's absence probably marked the high-tide ot I-olkrd 
influence on public opinion. A petition, supported by several prominent 
members, was presented, and was published by being fixed to the doors 
of St Paul's and Westminster Abbey. The petition represented the most 
radical criticism of the clergy and rites of the Roman Church which 
Wyclif liad uttered in the Trialagus, but it was expressed in a manner 
even more uncompromising than his. The Lollards were now Iwginning 
to organise themselves as a sect with ministers specially ordained. 

Richard sealed the new friendship with France by bis mam age on 
13 March 13D6 with the seven-year-old daughter of Charles VI. The 
marriage was his own policy, and was not altogether popular. It left 
open the question of the succession. Richard's thoughts hAd turned to 
France since the death of Anne. He still played with the notion of 
getting French help against rebels if need arose. He had blurted out the 
suggestion to Gloucester in 13815. and it reappeared in the stipulation 
made in the preliminary negotiations early in 1396 that the French king 
should support Richard with all his power against any of his subjects. 

Rut it was not upon France that Richard principally depended. His 
position at home was much improved. Gloucester alone of the royal 
magnates was hostile to the peace. Gaunt was held by new tics. The 
ministers were competent and trustworthy. Gilbert (1389-91), Waltham 
(1391-951. and Walden (1395-98) succeeded one another at the Treasury, 
Arundel was chancellor 1391 -36. He was followed by Stafford, who had 
proved his worth as keeper of the Privy Seal. Longer tenure of office 
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was in itself a sign of the strength of the government. The king had also 
in Bushy, Bagot, and Green representatives of the cla.s& of knights 
devoter] to court interests. Bushy was especially valuable aa a Speaker 
who was adept at managing the commons Richard was spending con¬ 
siderably in oiganising military fiupport for himself. He had, like the 
msgrates his own livery and badge of the white hart p and the followers 
of his household were attached to him bv personal ties. The nest step 
in improving his control wits to be dramatic, but it was not out of harmony 
with the policy of recent years. Gloucester, though he had now only 
Arundel and Warwick to support him, had not grown less offensive to 
the king: and every year made it less necessary to endure him. 

When, in January 1397, Parliament met, it was three years since 
Richard had had dealings with it, the last having met during his Irish 
visit. In this Parliament the issue became clearer: Itichard saw at once 
how great his power now was and how at the same time it was definitely 
limited by certain obstacles. The next step was to remove the obstacles. 
It was in doing this that Richard passed from seeking to build a strong 
royal power without breach of precedent to something that approached 
a royal revolution. 

On the one side Parliament was submissive. The commons bad included 
in their rather familiar grievances against the administration one which 
roused the king's special fury: the cost of his household swollen by 
bishops and ladies. In response to Richard's enquiry, the Speaker, Bushy, 
named Haxey as responsible for submitting this complaint to the commons 1 . 
The commons apologised for their interference in the household> and the 
lords resolved that it was treason to excite the commons to reform any¬ 
thing touching the person, government, or regality of the sov ereign - 
Haxey was condemned for treason, but was pardoned, Richard had 
made hfc point. His announcement that as “emperor of the realm*’ 1 he 
had legitimated the Beaufort* sounded the same note of prerogative. 
With the assent of Parliament he restored the justices banished to 
Ireland in 1388* but his confirmation of the other acts of the “merciless^ 
Parliament shewed that he recognised the need nf proceeding slowly. 

For by it* successful opposition to his foreign policy this Parliament 
had shewed not less clearly the limits to his power. As a sign of his 
friendship with France, he hid promised to send Rutland and Nottingham 
on an ill-conceived expedition against the Visconti. Now, though he made 
a personal appeal and used rather wild language about hk freedom and 
his intention*, he could get no support, and dropped his request for a 

1 Huey m & clerk, but there h no reused lo suppose that be was a member of 
ParJianienl summoned under tlt6 clime. He was in myai service or n 

clerk of the cammem bench, and the bill which he handed to the commons was not a 
hill in the modern technical sense, but a com plaint such m non-members could put 
before PurlknioMt Suet discussion of the constitutional impertaneo of hi* case m 
lurned upon hi* bdnff a member of Parliament La therefore irrelevant Tout, 
Chapter* r iv, p. 18. 
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subsidy. loiter it was said that there bad been plats against the king, but 
the opposition. in itself was a reason for removing the king's opponents. 
Beside* the check in the Parliament and Gloucester's constant hostility to 
the royal foreign policy, Hi chard had to suffer from his reproaches when, 
in accordance with treaty obligations, Brest was evacuated on 1^ June. 
Gloucester and Arundel refused also to attend the council. 

In July Richard struck decisively. He invited Gloucester, Arundel, and 
Warwick to a banquet at the chancellor s house on the 10 th, Iflf arwick 
alone came, and was arrested* Gloucester pleaded ill-health. Arundel 
without an excuse retired to ileig&te. This did not save them. Gloucester 
on the next dav was compelled to come to London, and was sent to 
Calais. Arundel was induced by bis brother to surrender to the king. 
These arrests were made on the advice of eight lords' Nottingham, 
Huntingdon, Kent, Rutland, Somerset, Salisbury, Despenscr, Scrope. 
They represented the younger elements in the king's party. Several were 
kinsmen of Richard; almost all had been promoted in his reign. Gaunt, 
York, and Derby were said to have approved the arrests. The reason 
given for them was the extortions and misdeeds to be laid bare in Parlia¬ 
ment 

The procedure of 1388 was not unnaturally followed. The eight lurds 
"appealed" Gloucester, Arundel, and Warwick. In the Parliament which 
met on 17 September, the opposition had no leader** lay or clerical; but 
by this time only very determined opposition would have aulhced to cheek 
the king. He made use of hb military preparations. His Cheshire archers 
and white hart retainers were summoned. Only his friends were allowed 
to bring their armed supporters. Parliament met in an open wooden 
building, a temporary shelter necessary perhaps because of rebuilding at 
Westminster, but one that conveniently left the archers in sight. Bushy 
produced from the commons exactly what was wanted, and in fourteen 
days Richard s opponents were destroyed. The act appointing the Com- 
misaion of 1386 and the pardon* of 1SS8 were repealed, pardons being 
given afresh to those who ware now on the king's side. The eight lords 
then made their charges, Arundel, unmannerly to the last, was executed. 
Warwick was banished to the Isle of Man. Gloucester, it was announced, 
had already died before Parliament met after making a confession at 
Calais, but he was nevertheless condemned. There h little room for doubt 
that he was murdered. To make a clean sweep, even Archbishop Arundel* 
as one of the appellants of 1888, was condemned to exile. Walden, the 
treasurer, succeeded him at Canterbury, and Arundel, like Neville, was 
translated to St Andrews* in the lavish bestowal of honours on his friends 
Richard raised Nottingham and Derby to be Dukes of Norfolk and 
Hereford. Parliament was adjourned to meet at Shrewsbury on 
37 January 1898. 

Was Richard satisfied? If not, how much farther w p ould he go? In a 
conversation in December, if Hereford's word could be believed, Norfolk 
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Norfolk and Hereford banished 


stated his fear that In the end Gaunt and Hereford and himself would 
suffer, as the king bad not forgotten or forgiven the original appellants, 
Thu matter m obscure* Hereford had been away crusading in the Baltic 
and visiting Jerusalem in the critical years, and bid not. hitherto had the 
confidence of Richard to the same extent as Norfolk, He laid the matter 
before Parliament in circumstances which did no credit to his good 
faith. 

At Shrewsbury there was carried out what Stafford in his opening 
speech pronounced to be the object of the Pariiament: to make one ruler* 
not many. The acts of the “merciless’ 1 ' Parliament were repealed as 
trenching cm the prerogative* The Nottingham opinion of the judges 
became good la w + By an unprecedented act the customs on wool were 
given to the king for life* and any attempt to undo any of the work of 
that Parliament was included in a new definition of treason* Not so great 
a breach of precedent as lias sometimes been represented wag made, how¬ 
ever, when Parliament referred curtain petitions to a committee of 
eighteen of its members, giving the committee power to determine them 
and also to deal with the diarges laid against Norfolk by Hereford, 

For a year and a half Richard ruled England with the powers given 
him at Shrewsbury, There was no constitutional revolution, and it is still 
possible to trace development in his policy, Richard had ho effective a 
control over the ordinary machinery of State that he hod no need to dis¬ 
turb or attack the public services or to invent new instruments of autocracy. 
There was no conflict between the public and private officers; the signet 
did not nuw challenge the seals. This is not to say that Richard's rule was 
popular- It was not. He tried to enforce Ills will on the local admini*- 
tration by complaisant sheriffs; there were complaints about the undue 
use of prerogative courts; and above all there was financial oppression. 
Despite peace, Richard’s court cost more than Edward I IPs, and, despite 
the Shrewsbury grant, he had to have recourse to loans, flues* blank char¬ 
ters, and the like- This alarmed the middle as well as the noble classes. 
Behind all .stood his army, held to him by personal rather than by official 
ties. It at least kept order In these months, and perhaps it helped to 
prevent the king from realising the slenderness of the foundations of his 
authority. 

The parliamentary committee met on 19 March to settle petitions, and 
on 29 April, augmented by magnate*, considered the charges against 
Norfolk. Trial by combat on 16 September was ordered, since, though 
Norfolk mode some admissions, the evidence was held to be Insufficient 
fora judgment. In the most melodrama tie scone of his reign Richard 
stopped the contest as it was on the point of beginning at Coventry in 
crowded lists. Two hours later he announced that, i+ by the full advice and 
assent of Parliament^ he banished Norfolk for life and Hereford for ten 
years, Norfolk hod confessed some matters which might nourish troubles 
in future; Hereford s absence wo* needed for the peace and tranquillity 
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of the realm, Nurfolk 1 * property, except £1000 a year, was cunliscutd. 
The sentence on Norfolk proclaimed the injustice of that on Hereford, The 
fact was that Richard now stood face to fate with the house of Lancaster. 
He was still placating Gaunt; by a very flagrant manoeuvre Buckingham, 
for thirty-five years Bishop of Lincoln, had been translated to Lichfield to 
make a vacancy for Henry Beaufort, a mere youths and Richard thought 
to be rid of Hereford before a schism in his party occurred. It was 11 crazy 
act* but it was the inevitable mult of the deserved triumph of an unbal¬ 
anced king over a factious and unworthy opposition- Richard had no 
capacity for strong rule; he feared to be left in England with the house 
of Lancaster, The strength of his position at the moment was shewn by 
the obedience of Norfolk and Hereford; hut the death of Gaunt at the 
age of 58 on 3 February 1399 presented a problem which required greater 
political ability than Richard's for its solution. 

Richard faced the problem of the future of the Lancaster estates with 
the folly of one whose head was turned by a mixture of success and 
suspicion. He falsified the Rolls of Parliament so as to make it appear 
that the Shews bury committee, so far from having been limited to the two 
definite objects which it had achieved, bad authority also to tenumate 
all other matters and things named in the king's presence in accordance 
with what seemed best to them. On 18 Match 1399 the committee 
revoked the patent by which, on his banishment, Hereford had i>een 
allowed to appoint an attorney to receive any inheritance coming to him, 
Richard took possession of the Lancastrian estate. This act made loyalty 
impossible for Hereford s whatever he might have wished. It was the more 
foolish inasmuch a* some months earlier Roger, Earl of March, had been 
killed in Ireland, and Ida six-year-old boh now stood alone between 
Hereford and the throne. By his injustice to Hereford Richard had given 
to the opposition what it had not had since Gaunt returned from Spain 
to eclipse Gloucester—a leader. 

For Richard to leave England at such u moment shewed his total 
failure to understand public opinion*. Vet in May he left London for 
Ireland to avenge Roger's death and to restore royal authority. He left 
the incompetent York in charge as regent, and took his army with him. 
Its removal! was the sign for an outbreak of {Reorder* On 29 May Richard 
left Milford Haven; early in July Henry of Lancaster, with Archbishop 
Arundel and a small party, landed in Yorkshire. Declaring that he 
sought only hie own inheritance* he was warmly received in northern 
England. The regent with some delay tried to raise a force through the 
sheriffs, but failed, and the regency government In its flight west towards 
Bristol to meet the king was cut off by the forces of Lancaster coming 
south by way of the Severn valley, York made his peace, and three of 

3 These poraf mph« rettOttliinjr the end of Richard * follow the conclusions 
contained in the important article* "The Deposition of Richard Il/ h by M. V. Ckrka 
and V, H. Galbraith, in Bulletin *yf John hybrid# Library* soy (1000), pp. 12£gqq. 
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Downfall of Richard 


Richard’s immediate agents, including Bushy, were beheaded on SO July 
after Bristol had fallen into Lancaster* hands. Richard himself, who had 
onlv had time to struggle from Waterford to Dublin, left Ireland on 
July mid landed in South Wales. A part of his army he had «nt to 
North Wak^ from Dublin ; the rest accompanied him. His behaviour did 
nothing to save a lost cause* Finding little promise of support in South 
Wales, he disbanded ids army* and made his way along the const to join 
his forces in North Wales and Cheshire, Lancaster also went north by 
Shrewsbury, and was at Chester on 9 August. The incompetence of 
Salisburv, the vigour of Heniy, and rumours of Richards death had 
sufficed to make the loyalist forces disperse. When Richard arrived 
he found onlv a tiny band with Salisbury at Conway, His handling of such 
troops as had been at his disposal when in Ireland he first heard of Henry's 
landing liad proved most unfortunate, and it is possible that both in 
Ireland and in South Wales his advisers were treacherous rather than 
foolish. 

There deems no reason to doubt that in what followed he was tricked 
into putting himself into Henry’s hands. The Lancastrian story was that 
at Conway he willingly agreed to resign on condition that his life was 
spared* but the true account appears to be that Henry offered fair terms, 
proposing that he should be hereditary steward of England whilst Richard 
remained king. Archbishop Arundel and Northumberland one said to 
have sworn on the host to the terms, which after some hesitation Richard 
accepted. Henry then met Richard at Flint, and from that moment the 
king was treated os a captive. None of his later acts was the act of a tree 
man. By 16 August he w*« at Chester, and on 19 Augu&t Parliament 
was summoned for 80 September. It was announced in Richard’s name 
that the Duke of Lancaster had come to redress defects in the government 
of England. Richard** attempt to escape at Lichfield failed, and reaching 
London on 1 September he went to the Tower. On 29 September he 
executed ft deed of a lid! cation, absolving his subjects from obedience and 
acknowledging that be was not worthy to govern. That this was wrung 
from him and that he claimed in vain to appear before Parliament is* 
however, more worthy of credence than the account of his cheerful de¬ 
meanour and ready acceptance of his fate. When Parliament received the 
abdication there was some protest that it was not the king's free act arid 
that he was entitled to a hearing, hut the Lancastrian majority overruled 
the objection. To remove suspicion s a list of thirty-three counts of in¬ 
dictment against him was read. This dealt with his injustice* to indi¬ 
viduals, notably the A models, Warwick* Gloucester, and Lancaster, with 
general abuses, and more particularly with exaltations of the prerogative 
since hh resistance to the parliamentary commission of 1886. Sentence of 
deposition followed. Then Henry of Lancaster claimed the throne in a 
statement of hU rights by descent, conquest* and election. The statement 
was ambiguous and perhaps inconsistent, but appropriate enough to his 
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own character, the situation, and the genius of what we may begin to call 
the English, constitution, 'Inhere was general assent*and the two archbishops 
enthroned Henry* 

On 23 October the lords* in the new kings first Parliament* resolved on 
the secret imprisonment of Richard for the rest of his life. He was taken 
at once into the count ry, and a rising of the appellants of 1397 in January 
1400 led to such treatment of him that before the end of February his 
corpse was taken from Pontefract to London and exhibited in St Paul's 
before burial The brutal prophecy that Richard might suffer his great¬ 
grandfather's fate hod been fulfilled almost to the letter in circumstances 
almost as squalid, if slightly less revolting. 

Though it is not possible to regard the events of 1399 as the seven¬ 
teen th-centuiy F Whigs regarded them, and though the significance of the 
reign of Richard II is still far from clear, certain developments and 
decisions of capital importance in the constitutional and social history of 
England can be traced in the period that separated his deposition from 
that of Edward If, 

In the first place it was in this period that there emerged and definitely 
established itself Parliament, in which two houses were ciystallising and 
gaining distinct constitutions and powers. When Edward III came to the 
throne the elements which were to go to the final composition of Parliament 
had indeed been assembled. His processors had w ished to make use of the 
new social forces, as well as the old, for the support of their policies* and they 
had called to their Great Council beside the lay and clerical magnates the 
representatives of the lesser gentry, the lower clergy* and the towns. But 
as yet the Great Council was one assembly. Its competence for business 
did not come to an end if certain elements in it hod not been summoned 
or hail gone home. So one had an incontrovertible right to be summoned 
either by individual writ or otherwise; and, though the Statute of York 
in 1822 may have shewn the importance placed on the presence of the 
commons on certain occasions, there was as yet no clear distinction drawn 
between statutes mode when they were present and ordinances made when 
they were not. 

By the end of the century* however, a process of definition and differ¬ 
entiation had proceeded so far as to disintegrate this variable Great 
Council, Aft previously it hod thrown off judicial courts without losing 
all its judicial powers* so now it threw off Parliament without ceasing to 
be competent to deal with some of the financial, legislative, and judicial 
business which normally came before the fuller assembly, By the end of 
Richard IPs reign there are to be distinguished* first, a small efficient body 
of ministers* in part administrative experts, meeting almost daily, directing 
the day to day government of the kingdom; second, the Great Council 
of the magnates, summoned under the Privy Seal; and third* Parliament, 
summoned under the Great Seal Parliament is still an aspect of the 
c* Him, n + vqu vn* cm xv. 
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Council, an t\ is ee] theory and foj some puqass^s one assembly, but its two 
partsarekirhdmqdv defined. The lords temporal and spiritual T fiUtoumned 
by individual writ, are well on the way to establishing ft right to be 
considered m ft spod jiI class in society; they claim that they have a right 
to be kul imoned* that they can he Judged only by those who have the 
same rights and that (so far as laymen are concerned) these rights are 
hereditary. The old moral claim of the magnates that they are the natural 
counsellors of the king is crystallising into legal privilege. The commons 
came into existence as n mere nppetnlnge. Only when they met with the 
lords were they in Parliament, though the separate estate* of which they 
were composed might withdraw to discuss ihe business kill by the king 
before Parliament, A decisive development liegan w hen the knights of the 
-hire and the representatives of the towns consulted not apart, but to¬ 
gether. This habit grew up between the years 13312 and 1339; and m this 
union was the foundation of the bi-cameral system* The English comiiions 
made one strong representative house, not several weaker estates ahftrply 
divided by class feeling alul le-ss eupuble of effective action. The social 
standing of the knights made it not unnatural for the commons to consult 
with representative* of the magnates before presenting petition* or re¬ 
turning answers to the king. The election of a speaker to represent them 
when they returned to the king and the lord* with the result of their 
deliberations was a sign, however mfbmial, of some corporate consciousness 
and organisation. 

If by the end of the century the form of Parliament in two houses waa 
thus distinguishable from the Council, no were its powers. The presenta¬ 
tion of private petition* still formed a large part of its activities, but the 
common, public j>etition wa* becoming more important. Par liftmen t wok 
trying, too, to secure that its petition* should lie put into effect in the 
form in which they were made without modification. It was in fact main¬ 
taining that all important legislation should require it& consent and take 
the form of statute. The struggle of 1340 had put a very general control 
of taxation in the hands of Parliament, and though the king not infre¬ 
quently evaded this control, it was recognised as evasion. The constant 
demands for money for the war gave Parliaments many opportunities for 
bargaining with the king t and after 1310 they often put forward griev¬ 
ances to lie redressed as a condition of making a grant. They earmarked 
gmints for specific purposes. They appointed commissioner* to enquire 
into the way in which grants had been spent. Already in the early part 
of the century the lower clergy had withdrawn to Convocation, for all hot 
exceptional occasions. There they voted their own taxes, but Parliament 
ms commonly made its grants conditional upon corresponding action by 
Convocation that Archbishop Courtenay protested against this destruction 
of the liberty of the clergy. The king”* making statutes by assenting to 
the petitions of the clergy, like his making private bargains with assemblies 
of merchants, Parliament regarded with hostility. Vet there were effective. 
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irregular waya of tmtion anti legislation, and even if Parliament were 
used, it wm oa3j made the convenient instrument of the ting or the 
magnates. It was ray much open to their influence tatA leadership, and 
on occasion could lie packed or overawed by armed forces. 

The influence of Parliament over national policy was less clear and Jes* 
direct than its influence in legislation and finance 1 . It often shewed 
reluctance in committing itself to the responsibility of advising the king 
even when he asked it. But, on the other ti&nd, the Ejeginmng of the 
practice of impeaching unpopular ministers and the demand that the 
principal officers of State, the council, the king's household, or even minor 
administrative officials like the justices of the peace, should l*e nominated 
in Parliament indicated an interest in controlling the agents by whom 
policy was detenu iued and executed. These claims met with loss success 
than the claims, to control finance and legislation. 

The growth of Parliament was hut one feature of fourteenth -century 
England. Beside Par]iament the monarchy continued to develop a body 
of professional administrator, attached to the court and taking instruc¬ 
tions from it alone. By these men, whose whole career was in the service 
of the Crown, rather than by independent magnates, the king preferred 
to lie ndvised, and through them he preferred to give effect to his decisions. 
From them came reforms in administration, and imperceptibly they came 
to be responsible for more and more of the government that had once 
been carried out by feudal machinery. The machinery of the central 
government was so comparatively competent and powerful that the smaller 
gentry came to rely on it rather than on the feudal courts, os, for 
esjimple, in the wages crisis following the Black Death. The greater lords 
saw that their abject should be to capture, not to destroy or frustrate it. 
We can, then, begin to discern the features of the secular State of Tudor 
times. As yet it was manned for the moat part, at least in high offices, by 
churchmen; but there was a considerable and increasing society of pro¬ 
fessional lav clerks. There were signs that the State would separate itself 
from the Church in personnel ns it was already doing in its conception of 
its functions. Cluirt-h revenues, like churchmen, were used indirectly for 
national services. There was talk of direct appropriation of some Church 
property. The State had in fact endowed iteelf with power which might 
be used to subject the Church, if it should suit the kings purpose and 
public opinion to do so. Far the present it suited neither* but the begin¬ 
nings of on independent secular administration on the one side and the 
doctrines of the divine right of monarchy on the other fanned a double 
basis far a challenge of the position of the Church in medieval society* 
But if the practice of fourteenth-century Parliament* foreslinduwed 
seventeen th-century claims, and if fourteenth-century administration fore¬ 
shadowed the sixteenth-century State, this was not the whole of the 
matter. Neither the king's administration nor the Parliament wan yet tu 
have the decisive influence in English affairs* Though feudal methods of 
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local government might lx- increasingly inadequate* the way was not clear 
for parliamentary or monarchical rule from the centre* The magnates were 
still the most effective part of public opinion and their w displeasure was 
like a sentence of death." The great estates were amassed by a few families. 
The average number of barons summoned had sunk from 74 in Edward IT* 
time to 43 in Edward Ill’s, Sov was the development of effective profes¬ 
sional administration con tilled to the king's court. The greater magnates 
too had household services* not so much modelled on the king's as called 
into being for similar purposes in similar circumstances. Moreover many 
of the forces employed in the Scottish and French wars, and later turned 
loorie on England, were not in any full sense the king^s forces. The 
magnates raised them* and often continued bo control them. Men trained 
in war* wearing their master's livery, with no ties but hi* wages and no 
aim but hie pleasure, were in effect so many private standing armies. In 
these many of the lesser gentry served as knights, and the possession of 
such forces enabled the magnates not merely to overawe but rather to 
control and use their smaller neighbours for their own purposes, to pervert 
the judicial machinery of the State, and to pack Parliament itself* Tn 
Edward ELT& time the evil was partly undeveloped and partly hidden* but 
Richard II liad to face it. He saw no means of controlling the new bastard 
feudalism except by exalting his rtgaik against its local influence and by 
imitating its methods, if possible* on a larger sioak. His love of ceremony 
was not mere bombast; it express^ed the new doctrine of monarchy based 
on Roman Law, In Coni wall* Wales, Cheshire, and perhaps Ireland there 
was a base for a private royal estate. The badge of the white hart and 
the use of the Cheshire archers wore the only practical response to the 
danger that Hidmrd could make. At the end he made a bid for annexing 
the Lancastrian estates to the Crown, but personal factors modi fled the 
plan and in the even t Henry annexed the Crown to the I>aneastrEan estates. 
Henry Vs victories postponed the evil day, as Edward Ill's had done, but 
Henry VI had to face in an exaggerated form the evils that had destroyed 
Richard II. Meanwhile, however, the full machinery of Parliament which 
the fourteenth century had elaborated hud definitely established itself as 
part of the constitution of the State. 

The danger from which the events of 1399 saved England was, then, 
scarcely a present danger; for if it checked a too impetuous king, it did 
nothing to check the more deep-seated evils of the new feudalism. Eng¬ 
land was in the end to be saved from those evils by an alliance of the 
monarchy and the lesser gentry, by a Crown exalted on doctrines of rcgalk 
and the spoils of the Church, such as the fourteenth-century kings seemed 
at times to be feeling after. Had Richard H succeeded as Cluirles V of 
France succeeded, it is indeed possible that the English Parliament would 
have collapsed beneath royal authority* From such an event the revolu¬ 
tion of 1399 may have saved England. But this is doubtful speculation. 
What is clear is that the end of the fourteenth century found monarchy* 
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magnates, anti Parliament vigorous and active, hut with their Biifd posi¬ 
tions in the constitution still to be decided. 

The England of Edwaid III and Richard I! is not seen truly if it is 
seen only or chiefly as a country of warfare, pestilence* and rebellion. The 
narrative of these things, must occupy the chronicler, but beside the highly 
coloured story of catastrophe and distress, which almost inevitably looms 
too large, there is another side of English life more sober* but not less 
important. This spendthrift age, for all its tinsel* fake glitter* and war 
neurosis* has to its credit achievements in literature second only to the 
greater U if to them. It was the age of RoUe and Wyclif, Langland and 
Gower, Froissart and Chaucer. It was an age that told men abundantly 
about its doings and its thoughts* its pieties and its frivolities, its am¬ 
bitions and its regrets its hopes for the future and its judgments on itself. 
In the works of I^angland and Chaucer—to name only the greatest—we 
have the authentic voice* of the two chief sections of the English people. 
In La[igland we have, it seems the voice of the poor parson of the tow n* 
met king articulate the conscience* the pathos, the indignation of the: plain 
godly men who paid in their labour and their lives the monstrous price 
of pomp and war* revolted hy the injustice* the callousness the hypocrisy 
of the powerful in Church and State, but at heart conservative* lovers of 
old ways, suspicious of the new age, untouched by any foreign influences 
the permanent substratum of English life. It is a voice from the very 
depth of the English countryside and the crooked little towns that tiide 
there. In Chaucer* in sharpest contrast, we have the voice of the fashion¬ 
able go-ahead world* of the society that did the king's business and made 
his court brilliant This was the ^society that moulded and used the men 
for whom langland spoke* It was a society where the number of educated 
laymen was increasing! a society secular in its temper and cosmopolitan 
in its outlook. Its culture and its language* its codes and its interest* 
owed hardly less to France and Italy than to English tradition. In its 
vivacity, in its humour, in its combination of kindliness and cynicism, as 
in its occasional shallowness, it represents a civilisation that was already 
ripe and waiting for a change. The society for which Chaucer spoke* by 
virtue of its close touch with France* had forced on England a full slmre 
in West European culture* England was to be a part of that West 
European society of nations which, as Byzantine civilisation was slowly 
extinguished in blood and misery* was to continue and to expand the 
priceless traditions of Mediterranean life* 
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WYCLIF 

The story of the life of Wyclif as if to foreshadow all iliat follows* 
begins with ambiguous references in a mutilated record. Leland in his 
Collectfurm mentions Wiclif, & north-Yorkshire village, as the place 
f Vlgcltf hmerria u* originem du.rit In Isis itinerary hv says that Wyclif wus 
Imrn at Hip&wdh some miles to the south-east. The contradiction 
apparent only. One note mentions the seat of the family; the other 
records the birthplace of an individual- For at least half a century before 
h:L birth the family had had some local importance* holding the ad vim-yon 
and the imuiur. Wiclif was part of the honour of liicliiiiorid granted Lo 
John of Gaunt in 1942*and if (as is possible) Wyclif himself became lord 
of the manor, Gaunt was his overlord for some thirty years. 

Wyclif was born about 1930, and went to Oxford. Three of the six 
colleges then founded have claimed connexion with him, hut how he 
entered the university is uncertain. The first thing tolerably clear is that 
in 1360 he was Muster of HaiHul, succeeding the second blaster some time 
after 1356, On 14- May 1361 he was instituted at Hollieudi to the College 
living of Filliiighain, Lincolnshire* valued at 30 marks:* This made resigna¬ 
tion of the Mastership nfceesaary* The place and time of his ordination 
are uncertain. Described later as a priest of York, he was probably 
ordained by Tboresby. 

Wydif b connexion with Queen's is now as generally accepted a* hi* 
connexion with BallioL A John Wyclif renter! rooms at StOf. per annum 
from 1363^64 to ] 366, again in 1374-75, and in 1336-01; there is no ade¬ 
quate reason for doubt that this was the ex-Master of Balljd, but it does 
not follow that he was more than a tenant* Connected with QueeiTs as 
tenants or Fellows or botli were several men Intimately associated with 
Wydifs principal enterprises; William Middle worth and William Sdby 
with his wanlenship of Canterbury Hall, and Nicholas Hereford w ith Ids 
later teaching. 

About Merton there is less agreement. The name Wyclif appears for 
1356 among the Fellow* responsible for provisioning the Fellows 1 table, 
and in the oldest list of the Fellows (t\ 1422) h a note that [joints to u 
definite, though shortened, association w hich the College later wished to 
minimise as much as possible* To lie unable to give reasons for Wydifs 
removal from Merton to BaUial is not to prove that it did not occur. 

There was yet another Oxford society with which Wy clif probably had 
to do: Canterbury Hall, founded by Archbishop Islip in 1361 as a joint 
house for secular and regular clergy to accommodate monks sent from 
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Canterbury and to increase the number of clergy depleted by the plague. 
The endowments were of two kinds: private donation* made or procured 
by hit ip, and the rich appropriated living of Fagham, which belonged to 
blip as archbishop, given as Canon In*' required with 1 he consent ol the 
prior and chapter. The first statutes provided that the Warden fcnd three 
Fellows should lie monks, while the eight secular students were in a dis¬ 
tinctly subordinate position. The first warden, Henry de It odclmll, did 
not avert a clash between the privileged regular minority and the seculars, 
and on 9 December ISfjS blip appointed “John de Wyclyve" warden. 
No special reason is alleged, but the struggle over the claim of the regulars 
to obtain the doctorate in theology without proceeding in arts was then 
very intense, and Wodehull had taken this course, blip s appointment of 
a secular warden may have been only' a matter for ciiscu*?ion with the 
chapter, but his next step in replacing the three monastic Fellows by three 
seculars, Selby, Middleworth, and Benger, possibly violated Canon I aw 
and plainly contravened the licence in mortmain which had contemplated 
a mixed society, blip prepared new statutes for a wholly secular society 
uncontrolled by the chapter, but died on 26 April lSfiii before the king 
or the chapter had approved them, 

(dip's successor, Ljuighani, a Benedictine, promptly challenged the new 
plan, rind after some temporary arrangement* reappointed WodehuU on 
S2 April 1367. The new secular Hall refused to receive him; Trnigjh a m 
decided to disjwssess the seculars completely, a»fl the revenues of Pagfaam 
were sequestrated when Wyclif and his colleagues failed to shew their title 
to them. WycUf and the seculars appealed to the Fope, They had a poor 
case, presented ineffectively* and rather disingenuously by Benger, who put 
in only one appearance. The case against Wyclif, based oil the original 
statutes, was stronger and was better handled. There ifc no reason to 
represent him as an aggrieved individual over-ridden by a powerful 
corjroration; the badness of his case explain* its failure. Cardin al A n d ruin, 
instructed in no event to permit a re-establishment of a mixed society, 
decide* 1 for Wodehult on S3 Jnly 13d9, Andrein'sdeath delayed execution 
of thesentencc, but on 30 June 1371 two Canterbury monks were appmited 
to expel all the seculars. The latest settlement, like blip’s reconstitution 
of the Hall, contravened the licence in mortmain for a mixed society, and 
not till 3 April 1372, for a fine of 200 marks, did Edward III confirm 
the papal judgment. Was the warden of Canterbury the schoolman 
Wyclif? The traditional identification lias been questioned, and a rival 
put forward in .John Whytclif, whom blip presented to the vicarage of 
Mayfield in 13G1. There are two explicit contemporary statements in 
favour of the schoolman; to overthrow these more is needed than the cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence that can be adduced in favour of the vicar of Mayfield. 
Wvclif’s own reference to the matter in De EtcleMa, though impersonal, 
show's exactly the same spirit as the trpotiiio at the Curia. 

For most of his life Wyclif had the normal career of a distinguished 
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Wyclifs ecclesiastical career 


scholar. He appear* to have been 11 regent master m 1360 at Ballioh 
but not in 1356 at Merton, He took his B.D +1 it seeing between April 
1366 and May ISTO^and his IXD, probably in 1372. He received in turn 
three livings with the cure of souls: Filling ham, Ludgershnll* anil Lutter- 
worth- The residence needed for a doctorate, the rooms in Queen's, 
licences for non-residence for periods of study for two years in 1S63 and 
1568* indicate that for much of the time he did not discharge his duties 
in person. On IS November 1368 he exchanged FiJlingbam for Ludgershall 
in Buckinghamshire, worth only 10 murks, but nearer Oxford. 

As was usual for a man of his distinction, Wyclif's income was supple¬ 
mented by e prebend not entailing residence. On 24 November 1362 the 
university included him among the masters for whom it asked the Pope to 
provide* and the Pope granted him the prebend of Aust in the collegiate 
church of Westbmy-ou-Trym, near Bristol. He had responsibility only 
for the chancel of Aust and for liis share in the services at Westbury* 
but like his colleagues he sometimes neglected these. On 27 June 1366 all 
five canons were reported as non-resident from the time of obtaining their 
prebends, only one having provided a vicar; for a year Wjctif had with¬ 
drawn his chaplain* and like the rest he hud neglected his chanceL All 
w ere ordered to appear before the bishop, but there is no record of their 
appearance. The other four canons made the returns of licneliees held in 
plurality demanded by the constitution HorrUnlit in May that year, but 
though the Lincoln records contain the others due from Westbury, WycliFs 
is missing. Did be evade enquiries* uneasily conscious of hi* neglect? 
In 1377, though nonresident, all canons bad vicars. Wyclif appears 
to have held Aust till his death. That he should accept a canonry by 
papal provision, should hold it as a non-resident with a cure of soul* 
elsewhere^ and should neglect ita small duties at times, does not prove 
him incapable of zeal above the average or hypocritical in professing it; 
but it shews him to have been in most ways in the main part of his career 
a typical ^scholarly clerk of the fourteenth century. 

In 1371* probably from Gregory XI, Wyclif received a provision of a 
canonrv in Lincoln; the grant; was renewed 26 December 1373* with 
permission to retain Westbury. Thus only eleven years before his death 
he was at the height nf bis ecclesiastical success. He appears never to have 
received the prebend and made a considerable grievance of not getting 
Cristor in 1375. Caistur was valuable* and went to the illegitimate son of 
Thombury* an English leader of papal troops whose services the Pope 
wished to retain, Wyclif never foigot this promotion of on unqualified 
youth, bom out of England, Wydif hod hitherto followed the usual course 
of promotion through university and papal influence. In the second part nf 
bis career he passed to the active service of the Grown. As yet he shewed 
no dislike of the influence of the Pope in the Church* or of the king's use 

beneficed clergy. 

On 7 April 1374 the king, acting in the minority of the patron, Henry 
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de Ferrers, presented Wydif to the rector}' uf Lutterworth, and W vclit 
r^igued Ludgcrshall. This prisonEalion may be regarded a* ft retaining 
fee; and on 26 July Wydif was appointed to the commission to discus* 
with papal representatives at Bruges questions outstanding between 
England and the Curia and made more urgent by the second refusal ot 
tribute on 21 May. Wyclif, the only distinguished theologian on the 
commission;, ranked second. By the middle of September the commission 
returned after indecisive proceedings. We have no record of Y\ ydif * 
impressions, nor do we know why he was not put on the second commission 
in the following year. He now returned to Oxford, and worked out those 
theories which grew into I)e Bouunio Dtvtno and Be Civili Bominw. A 
rell exion of academic controversies on this subject appear* in the Deter- 
mirtutm de Dominion published probably early in 1875. 1 he hr*t pirt 
courteously combats Uhtred of Boldon's opinion* about the superiority 
of priestly to lay rude and the sin of secularising Church property in any 
circumstanced Uhtred had served the Crown before Wydif in negotiation* 
with the Fope. The second part is a more bitter reply to Bircham, a monk 
of SE Albans. Uinham had trier! to bring the burning political question 
of papal tribute into an academic discussion about dominion f with the 
object, Wydif complained* of discrediting hi in at the Curia in order that 
he []light lose his benefices, Wyclif, therefore* put his views into tile mouths 
of seven anon vinous lords, a literary device which lias caused wild specula¬ 
tion. On 22 September 1876 he was summoned from Oxford to appear 
before the King 1 * Council* After the death of the Black Frince ntid the 
end of the Good Parliament, Gaunt had an opportunity of carrying out 
his anti-clerical policy. Wyclifs Oxford teaching had shewn him to be 
the most eminent English representative of that school of thought in the 
Church which favoured partial diseudowmcnL By preaching in London, 
u running about from church to churchy he lent moral support to GaunFs 
party. 

On 12 September 1375 William Courtenay at the age of 38 became 
Bishop of London, To him parsed the effective leadership of the clerical 
opposition, and he determined to silence Gaunt's scholastic henchman* In 
answer to a summons Wydif appeared before Sudbury and Courtenay at 
St Paul s on 19 February 1377. Four friars accompanied him to give 
scholastic support to opinions about Church property that they shared. 
Gaunt and Percy, the kings marshal, with followers, provided temporal 
support. Instead of an examination there was altercation between the 
bishops and the lords; this degenerated into personal affronts to Courtenay 
by Gaunt* and the assembly wo* broken up because of a report of a bill 
in Parliament to put the city within the jurisdiction of the king's marshal. 
In the riots and reconciliation which followed Wydif disappeared from 
view. 

What Wydif had feared for some time now happened. Some fifty 
conclusions from bis teaching were sent to Rome, and on 22 May 1377 
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Gregory XI issued five bulb: three to Sudbury and Courtenay, one to 
the University of Oxford, and one to Edward IIL He complained of the 
sloth, of the official watchmen, and stated that he had heard on the in¬ 
formation of several persons very worthy of credence that Wydif had 
dogmatised and publicly preached propositions erroneous, false, contrary 
to the faithp threatening to overthrow the status of the whole Church. 
In part his teaching resembled that of M&irilio of Padua and John of 
Jandun already condemned. A schedule of eighteen errors 1 , mostly from 
Dt CivUi Dominia , Wyclips chief published work,, followed. As the careful 
wording of the hull indicated, the errors were political rather than theo¬ 
logical: they dealt with dominion founded an grace, the secularisation of 
ecclesiastical property, and the opinion that Church discipline was valid 
only if it wore in conformity w ith the law of Christ. Sudbury or Courtenay 
must learn privately if Wydif taught such theses. If he did, he should 
be imprisoned by papal authority. If possible, a confession should be 
obtained and sent secretly to the Pope, whilst Wydif was kept m chain* 
pending further instructions. A second bull instructed the bishops, if 
Wydif should fic-Cj to cite him to appear before Gregory within three 
months. A third bull urged them to convince the king, hi* family, and 
the nobility that the conclusions menaced polity and government not 
le^s than faith. To Oxford Gregory expressed surprise at the sloth which 
allowed tares to ripen; upon pain of loss of all privilege* the university 
was ordered to deliver Wydif and his followers to the bishops. Finally, 
Gregory besought King Edward to favour the bishops in their efforts 
against Wydif. The bulls attempted to set up a paj>fd inquisition in 
England. The ordinary courts were not appealed to; the king was to 
help rather than to act; the bishop were made papal commissioners. It 
is likely that possc-ssiones^, probably the Benedictines, had aroused the 
Pope. 

Before the bull reached him Edw r ard died on 21 June 1877. The re¬ 
direction to Richard w r o8 made as soon as possible, but the reluctance of 
the government to follow the Popes wishes wo* shewn in two ways. The 
new Parliament pressed for the use of the revenues of foreign clergy for 
the war; and Wydif, who hod lately published the oath of Gamier, the 
papal collector, with comment** gave a written upinion on a question put 
to him by the king and council in the first year of the new reign: whether 
for naUonfd defence it were lawful to prevent treasure from going to 
foreign nations, even if the Pope demanded it on pain of censure. Wydif 
argues that the low* of nature, the Gospel, and conscience oil allow this, 

1 The conclusions stale (1) the temporary and conditional nature uf civil dominion, 
(£) kings and temporal lord* may disp^ssc** the Church of wealth in curtain triream- 
s-Lanresp and it ia improper to use eccLesiastical censored in connexion witL temporal 
goodie (3) ecclesiastical judgunants are not absolute; they depend on the alate of 
the Individual judged and Lheir conformity to Christ's law, (4) every prirat cau absolve 
from every ain and every ecetealaeticj, even the Pope* can be culled to account by 
laymen. 
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hilt the consent of the whole people hbould lie obtained for .such a course. 
On 28 November Parliament ended* and on 18 December Sudbury and 
Courtenay published the bulla. They did not do all that was required. 
They cidJed on the ehanecUnr of Oxford to report secretly if Wvclif 
taught these conclusions, and to cite him to appear at St Pail Us within 
thirty days. 

The university acted even less decisively, Wvclif, for the sake of the 
privileges of the university, went into a sort of voluntary detention. 
The chancellor, Adam de Tun worth, after receiving the opinions of 
the masters regent in theology* £ *for all and by the absent of all,** declared 
publicly in the -school* that the conclusions* though sounding badly* were 
true. Wvclif, fearing violence, did not go to St Paul's* but Home time 
before Gregory s death on 27 March 1378 appeared !>efun- the bishop* at 
lambefh, There they laid no free hand. The king^ mother ordered that 
no formal judgment should be given, and a London crowd broke into the 
chapel. Without definite condemnation, the bishops prohibited Wvclif 
from canvassing such theses in the schools or in sermons because of the 
scandal gm n to the laity. Wyclif issued several papers, very moderate 
in tones explaining the conclusions; he sent an explanation of hi* teaching 
to Hume, and published in English and Latin a summary of De I'ivUi 
Dam i n h, enti tl ed Thirty - Three. Conclusions a n the Povi -rti; if i 'h rixt Ills 
last appearance in politics, still in alliance with Gaunt against Courtenay, 
occurred in the autumn of 1878, At the Parliament of Gloucester in 
October, Sudbury demanded satisfaction for the breach of the privileges 
of Westminster Abbey on 11 August* when, in connexion with the 
Spanish prisoner^ 1 case treated dee where, Hawley had Ijeen killed with a 
sacristan beside the Confessoris shrine. Wyclif was one of the doctors of 
theology who put the king's rase before Parliament The substance of 
the defence* a mixture of bad history* scholastic exegesis, and a genuine 
perception of the evils caused by certain privileges* found a place later in 
De EccksUi which W yclif was then writing. The matter was abandoned 
rather than settled. At Gloucester, as at Bruges and before the Council, 
the .scholar's part was not decisive. He left the political arena having 
accomplished little except perhaps his own disillusionment. Vet it was 
the friendship of the royal circle which made his later work possible by 
protecting bis person. 

This same summer came the beginning of the Schism. On 8 April 
Urban VI was elected; on 30 September Clement VII was elected; and 
un 30 November Urban excommunicated him. In Urban, a scholar with 
a reputation for austere piety, Wyclif welcomed a catholic bead, an 
evangelical man*" who might be expected to live w in conformity with 
the law of Christ." To the end he remained for Wyclif Urbanwr naj£er t 
while Clement was ** Hubert of Geneva^; but the Schism contributed de¬ 
cisively to a change m Wyclif* attitude to the Papacy. Gregory he had 
disliked personally a* a “horrible devils but the continuing scandal of 
CH- xvi. 
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the Schism set him against the institution itself. It helped to turn him 
from a critical member of the Church who used its regular machinery for 
his own career into something like a rebel against the system in which 
he had hitherto lived. But it is easier to exaggerate than to define this 
change. 

Soon after the papal Schism, perhaps early in 1379, Wyclif gave mure 
explicit expression to opinions about the Eucharist which had been 
implicit only in his earlier teaching. From this came the hostility of the 
friars, who hud sympathised with his attack on the endowed clergy. Oxford 
began to divide "into definitely friendly and unfriendly parlies, soon called 
« Lollards'' and “Catholics.” The Lambeth trial had shewn how little 
even Courtenay could do about the conclusions condemned in the bulls; 
for criticism of current Eucharistic doctrine there was to be less lay 
support. 

From the autumn of 1319 to the spring of 13H1 Berton, who had op¬ 
posed Wyclif in the zhiIiuoLs wps chancellor of Oxford. Lute- in 1381^ or 
early in 1381, he arranged for a scrutiny of Wyclif a Eucharistic teaching 
by twelve doctors, four seculars, two monks, anti six friars. 1 lie verdict 
of this body might have been foreseen, but to call it packed seems too 
strong. Wyclif says ho was condemned by seven votes. Two opinions 
were declared erroneous: first, that the substance of material bread and 
wine “really” remain after consecration; second, that the Body and Blood 
of Christ are not ansentialiter rue mbdaniinHicr itec etiui/i corporaldcr ill 
the sacrament, hilt only jigitTative sen tropin - . The greater excotn muni ca¬ 
tion was tlireatened against all who taught or heard such doctrine. 

Irregularly, but in accordance with what he was teaching about the 
king's religions authority and responsibility, Wyclif appealed to the 
king, Sudbury was chancellor, and no official action followed; but Gaunt 
came to Oxford and urged Wyclif to be silent about the Eucharist. 
Wyclif, however, defended his views scholastically in a Confessio dated 
10 May 1381. We have no record of his renting rooms at Queen's after 
the summer of 1381, and his retirement to Lutterworth probably took 
pl«™. about this time, for in the following summer Hereford, uot Wyclif, 

was the leader of the party in Oxford. 

The Peasants' Revolt in June 1381 had less direct effect on Wyclifs 
work than has been represented by those who exaggerate his political 
importance. Its indirect effect was very great, for by the murder of 
Sudbury the supreme influence in the t.bureh in England passed to the 
new Archbishop of Canterbury, the far more energetic Courtenay . Cour¬ 
tenay found Wyclif s friends in control of Oxford and a number of priests 
moving about the country teaching his doctrine in a popular way. Apart 
from what they taught, their indiscriminate preaching wax in itself a 
breach of older, and as early as 1377 or 1378 they were in trouble with 
the bishops. These preachers were not another “private sect" in the 
Church or a body of dissenters outside. Some were Oxford scholars; 
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others hnd little leansing* and for them Wyclif prepared tract* and 
sermons - only after hLs death dot* it seem that laymen appeared among 
these preachers* That they had any responsibility tor the rising is ex¬ 
tremely unlikely, but not unnaturally some saw in the general danger to 
property an opportunity of discrediting Wyclifs attacks on one kind of 
property. The revolt did not affect Wyclifs teaching; be issued papers 
appealing to the king and the Parliament which met on T May 1S8S for 
discndowment and the end of imprisonment for excommunication 1 * Mean¬ 
while Courtenay received the pallium on 6 May and straightway summoned 
a specially chosen assembly of clergy to meet on the 17th at Blackfriars 
hall Besides the archbishop nine bishops, sixteen doctors and seven 
bachelors of theology, eleven doctors and two bachelors of law attended 
the first session* The assembly was undoubtedly eminent, but the presence 
of sixteen friars and the alisenre o t secular doctors of theology gave it an 
unbalanced appeaiance* Wyclif, it appears, w as not personally condemned, 
hut twenty-four conclusions which came from hi^ writings were examined. 
Ten were found heretical and fourteen erroneous 3 . The sitting was 
ended by an earthquake, which Courtenay and Wyclif interpreted in 
different ways. Courtenay*& next step was to obtain the help of the 
temporal power. He obtained first an ordinance* later ineffectually de- 

1 The petition asked for the ending of ubedieucoAiul payments to Rome or Avignon 
unless proved t» be accord £ng to Scripture, of this evils of non-residence, of the em¬ 
ployment of the clergyinthfi royal s^ryice, and oftli&imprisflnmE'nt of excommunicated 
per&mtK. The duty of confiscating the tempomlftta of delinquent clergy was. urged ; 
no unaccustomed Lalla|m should be imposed until the whole endownioEit of the clergy 
has been exhausted. 

An English Gompbfnt Lu the form of a petition to Pari Lament adds to the representa¬ 
tions about occleatMtlcal property two more radical demands: members flt religious 
Onions arts to bo allowed to leave them, and the true doctrine of the Eucharist is 
to be taught in opposition lu modern error. The Oomptaint is also in Latin- 

3 Tiie ten heretical cnndcLsions state (1) the nature of the consevriitai! elements 
aud the absence of Christ's. authority for the MieHj (2) ecdefiiiwtical ritea are worth¬ 
less or miporlluOLLs According to the state of the person using them r a foreknown” 
Pups lies no authority* a bishop or priest in mortal klo dose not ordain, confederate* 
or twptb*, a contrite man needs no outer confession, (3) God ought to obey the devil, 
(4) after Urban Vf the West, like the Greek?., should have no Pope, (5) according 
to the Bible ecclesiastirs should have no temporal po&ses&itiTiH- 

The fourteen erroneous conclusions state il) excommunication, except of those 
known to be cxcotnmuiiErated by God, injure only the prelate concerned; to ex¬ 
communicate one who has appealed to the king at council is traitorous; to ca&*e to 
hear or to preach the Word uf God fur fear of excommunication excommunicates a 
man; deacons and priests need no authorisation for preaching; (2) no man i* lord or 
prelate while in mortal iiu; goods and tithe* may b# withdrawn from delinquent 
eocleaiastics; the commonalty may correct delinquent lords; (3) special prayers have 
no special value; particular orders were instituted in error; and, friars being bound tn 
earn their living, alms given to them bring excommuEiicatinii on the giver and recei ver. 

The conclusion;* represent aspects of WydtTi teaching; most, if not all, of them 
were capable of defence subject to scholastic interpretstino* hut such interpretation 
left them almost without distinctive meaning. 


on. m 
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[umneed bv the Commons as unauthorised by them, and then, on £f| June, 
letters patent The ordinance ordered sheriffs to arrest and imprison upon 
a bishop's certificate; the letters patent empowered the archbishop and 
his sufrflgaris to imprison defenders of the condemned doctrines. On 
SO May Courtenay ordered the condemnation of the conclusions to be 
published in even* church in hh province. 

The archbishop then turned to Oxford, where a friend of Wyclif, Rigg, 
bad replaced Berton as chancellor. Two days before the Blackfriars 
assembly Hereford, the Ascension Day preacher appointed by the chan¬ 
cellor, had vigorously defended Wye)if in an English sermun. A Carmelite 
opponent of Wyclif, Stokes, had it reported. For the Corpus Christ! Day 
sermon on 5 June Rigg appointed Hepingdon, a young Austin canon of 
Leicester, attractive but volatile, not yet a doctor, but known as a de¬ 
fender of Wyelifs ethical doc trine. The opponents of Wyclif urged that 
the Black friar* condemnation should be published before the sermon; but 
Rigg deliberately neglected the archbishop 1 * instructions and the sermon 
was a Lollard triumph, Stokes, whom Courtenay had made bis special 
commissioner to read the condemnation, wrote a pitiful report to Courte¬ 
nay protesting that he could do nothing for fear of deatli, The Oxford 
defiance of the archbishop was quickly ended. A week afterwards, on 
12 June, Rigg and Stokes appeared at a second session of the Black friars 
assembly, and Rigg, charged with contempt of the archbishop and a leaning 
to suspect persons and doctrines, secured pardon only by submission. 
The king's council charged him to carry out ei huiuiliating mandate of 
Courtenay, and his new resistance led oniy to new humiliation. The princi¬ 
pal Lollards tied, and in time almost all made their peace with the Church* 
Hereford and Repingdon appealed personally to Gaunt; he ordered them 
to obey the archbishop when he learnt of their view* on the Eucharist, though 
he made clear his sympathy with the more political side of their teaching. 

Though no judgment was passed on him at Black friars, it is nut accurate 
to say that no action was taken against Wyclif personalJ)\ By Courtenay's 
mandate of IS Jane Rigg, as chancellor, was ordered to prevent Wyclif, 
M as notoriously suspected of heresies," 1 from preaching or performing any 
academic act until his innocence was proved before the chnnodlor + On 
10 July letter^ patent ordered a general search iu the university for any 
who bail communication with Wyclif or other suspects; the books of 
Wyclif and Hereford were to bo sent to the archbishop. In November 
Courtenay completed his triumph by holding Convocation in Oxford, In 
six months bv vigorous, skilful work he laid destroyed the Lrflurd hold 
on Oxford. Without risking set-backs such as had nullified the early 
proceeding* against Wyclif, he had isolated him personally; and the 
dangerous academic teaching condenmod in Gregory’s bulk had ended. 
Courtenay owed his success partly to his own judgment* partly to ti 
modification in the political situation, but must to WycliTs Eucharistic 
doctrine. This last limited the active friendliness of Gaunt. 
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Wyelif remained incumbent of Lutterworth tor the remaining two und 
a half years of hi* lifts. The supposition that he made some reran tat ion 
at the Oxford Convocation lacks foundation; he had not been formally 
convicted, for he had not been tried. It is possible, but far from certain, 
that attempts were made to renew Gregory XT* citation of him to Rome, 
He states that he promised not to use the terms substance of material 
brew! and wdnu outride the schools, hut he continued to write in Latin 
mid English. and his moat violent attacks on the Friars date from this 
period. He had some apprehension about his safety T but his eulogistic 
references in very late writings to Gaunt as friend of poor priests and as 
the innocent victim of friars’ plot-4 indicate one reason for bb persona] 
immunity* In the last two yearn of his life he was partly paralysed* and 
on S8 December I3S4 whilst hearing Mass at I .utis-rworth church he 
collapsed us the result of a severe stroke, from which he died on 3 L December. 
Dvirag in communion with the Church YVyctif was buried at Lutterworth, 
but thirty yeans later* when the full confluences of his teaching Had 
shewn themselves in Bohemia* the Council of Constance condemned him* 
and ordered his bones to be cast out of consecrated ground. The ex-Lollard, 
Repingdon* then Bishop of Lincoln* on whom the duty devolved* took no 
action; but Fleming* who had himself played with heresy in his youth, 
moved by the urgent demand of Martin V, executed the order* In 145^H 
Wjdifs bonus were disinterred, burnt* and cast into the Swift, 

Wydifs literary work falta under three heads: Latin writings> 
English writings* work in connexion with the translation of the Bible, 
Thu English writings and thu tranaktion, however significant for the 
future, have been made to appear unduly prominent, The Latin works 
are WyeliFs main personal achievement, but to relate them exactly with 
the incidents in his career is at present impossible. They have been pro- 
noun curl prolix* dull* and obscure* violent without being an i muted, and 
vulgar without being picturesque* They are said to betray a mind cold* 
rationalistic* abounding in negative criticism* destitute of constructive 
faith. Such a judgment is too harsh. Wyclif’s was the silver age of 
scholastic Latin, atld to the general reader his philosophical works are 
obscure; but at most times he expressed himself with complete clarity 
and some force. He often wrote tersely, and not seldom came a rush of 
simple earnest eloquence* At times in bis love for Oxford, Ins hope for 
the Church, Ins contemplation of the mystery of divine love in the In- 
carnation* his words mng w r ith deep and tender passion. He was a master 
of irony* and no account of him is balanced which omits his elephantine 
playfulness. To say that at the ersd of life, exiled from Oxford, he was 
unfair is to say that he was a controversialist in hardship. To say that 
his language at times ofiends modem taste is to nay that hu was a con- 
temporary of Urban VI and Clement VII. Even the violence with which 
he parodied his opponents’ 1 doctrine of the Eucharist shows him a true 
son of his uge + The worst fault in his writing—bad arrangenient—coiiius 
cti t svfi 
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from hu attempt to present the form of a scholar tie discussion, when he 
is in truth not arguing but denouncing some abuse or announcing some 
conviction, The literary vehicle was unsuited for the purpose of a reformer* 
but in many treatises produced very rapidly in the last ten years of his 
life lie used material in the same shape that it had had in the schools. 

Though no little of WydLf '$ philosophical work remains unedited, it 
is dear that his theology stood Hnniy on his realist philosophy* ft seems 
legitimate to date in the late sixties and early seventies of the renturv 
the Summa dr and the .separate philosophical works, Dr Compositions 

Hominh t Dr Jctifyns Animn? y De Logka t & nd Be Materia t ( Forma . The 
occasional laments about defects in the Church were such as any serious 
churchman might make* hut already in these works Wyclif was pressing 
his attack on the norm nails t ^sdgn-doctors,™ In his opinions that all 
being is one and is good, and that evil per $e docs not exist, as in his 
attempt to reconcile man's free-will and the will of God, Wyclif worked 
over fairly familiar ground. Vet hit* intense realism ltd him even m these 
early works to positions from which it was inevitable that he should make 
an assault cm the dominant theology of his day. Though he had that 
acute sense of God as will which marked most fourteenth-century thinkers, 
the divine will was never for Wyclif an arbitrary will. The contrast 
between what God could do by His absolute power and what in fact He 
does in the universe—though in his earlier days Wyclif allowed it—was 
not for him valid. In truth God willed the best; nothing better could 
be conceived, for had a better conception been possible God w ould have 
willed it instead of the existing universe. To annihilate any part would 
therefore so far worsen it Moreover, since universal.* are real, being itself 
is real and is one; and to annihilate that which any one thing is, is to 
annihilate being itself. The notion of annihilation is then absurd and 
contrary 8 to God's goodness. Wyclif did not fail to notice that this opinion 
had a bearing on the doctrine of the Eucharist, and referred more than 
once to it without pursuing a theological enquiry. He asserted that the 
sensible world of our observation is to be depended on and is not delusive; 
there is no need for that intellectual agnosticism which Duns had used 
to prepare the way for unquestioning submission to ecclesiastical authority. 
In Wydifs opinion what distinguishes the “sect of Christ" from the sect 
of Mahomet or from other false sects is the way in which the Christian 
faith can bear rational examination and finds support from it. 

The first of Wyclifs important theological works was Dr Bctiethcio 
Ineamatk)n£ t his sententiary treatise which may be dated r. I $70, In it 
Wyclif appears as the theologian proper. He has not yet descended to 
the dust and sweat of ecclesiastical and political controversy. This book 
shews that of him, hardly less than of St Augustine, St Anselm* and 
St 'Thomas Aquinas, it was true that pecttisfack theaiog «m. Be Benedict a 
Incarnations is closely linked with WjcHfi philosophical work, for its 
object is to shew that the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation finds better 
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expression in realist than in contemporary nominalist philosophy, Tliere 
was nothing arbitrary in the assumption of human nature by the second 
Person in the Godhead; it was a metaphysical necessity. Wyelif turns 
with disgusted horror from speculations about the possibility of mankind 
being saved in some other way: these* though much indulged in by the 
followers of Duns* an? as unnecessary to the philosopher am they are 
shocking to the devout. The most importaut feature in the book, probably 
indeed the most distinctive contribution of VVydlif to the development of 
Christ]an thought^ is his emphasis on the true humanity of Christ and 
his exposition of the implications of this. Christ is wrMjimf et itnhwct 
our friend and our brother, no demi-gorb Wyclif anticipate? Erasmus 
and Luther in the tenderness of his contemplation of the human Son of 
Man; for him, to the end of his life, to comprehend the reality of the 
Incarnation was the key to almost all theological problems. The terms 
in which lie states the doctrine arc also a key to his own mind. The 
contemplation of the humiliation, tiumm/i mi?iQracia y of the Word, he 
says* should kindle in us pilgrims the theologiml virtues. That is not 
the word of the “twicc-hom’™; it reveals Wyclif as outside the main 
stream of Western evangelical experience. His realism tended to make 
sin unreal* and his own experience did not supplement his philosophy. 
That is why it has been truly said that, f° r fill his veneration of Si Augus¬ 
tine, he never understood St Augustine’s doctrine of grace* In later con¬ 
troversies Wyclif, like Marriho* drew from the doctrine of the humanity 
of Christ deduct;ions that sometimes look like special pleading or* behalf 
of the temporal power which represents His divinity m opposed to the 
priesthood which represents His humanity. This book makes clear that 
Wyclif did not emphasise the humanity of Christ for the use that could 
be made of it in politics; it wo* central in the faith which lie had expressed 
in passionate words before the political controversy arose. Dr Bcjirdlrta 
Incarnations t his most beautiful book, is a piece of great religious writing. 
It is a measure of the sacrifice made when the divine became the reformer 

The doctrine of dominion* the most famous, though almost the leant 
original, part of Wyclifs teaching* provided the main reason for the issue 
of Gregory XTh bulls, and the books in which it is set out, Dr Bammfa 
Divino and Ih Creift Dotji irtio, stand witli Dr Mandat h and Dr Statu 
Dmocrndm as the introduction and head of hh theological SummaK 
WydiFs work on the problem of lordship*—a subject much discussed in 
the fourteen til century in connexion witli the friar/ use of property—was 

1 For contents of this Sujjimtf, dl?thiet from the Sm now <fr &nte 3 see Bibliography, 

1 IndcmistMfliWydif employing a familiar tcchnicEil term borrowed from feudal 
laiul liw T Feudal Lawyers iifc*tiuguisht*l absolute owuership of land (dominium emitum*) 
from pwse^ioii with the right of use (dominium ufik) which the owner might 
krmnt+on tenns of xerricejto some other person. Such a person had legal possession; 
to be distinguished from mere occupation which might he entirely indefensible. 
Cf *npra 3 Voh Of, Chap. XYlll, p. 4& a 2> 


0 . UED. m. VyL. VII. on. XVI, 
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the first result of that re^dedie&tion of his life to study which is recorded 
Jit the beginning of ZV Uominio I}iz4rtQ m r Ihat work defines the problem* 
Lordship and service are two relations that began with creation; lordship, 
as distinct from possesion, Ls in the primary semse God^s; man k God’s 
steward only. In the state of innocence lie "had the use of all things in 
comniLui with all other men; private property came with sin* In £k 
Civilt Dorn'mio two theses are maintained: no one in mortal sin can hold 
o ship; everyone in a state of grace has real lordship over all creation. 
The righteous ought in strictness to hold all goods in common to the 
eschuion of all other*, hut Wyclif allows that since the Fall the establish- 
inent yl private property and the protection of it by secular law K as, been 
Useful in a mixed society* T-he taint of sin remains nevertheless in secular 
law and the possession that it ensures* Secular law and canon law {which 
since Constantine endowed the Church is its ecclesiastical etjuivaleiit) are 
therefore inferior to evangelical law contained in the Bible* The obvious 
practical conclusion is that since the Church rests its claim to exist on 
the evangelical law, it must not make the best of both worlds by also 
daitiling property under the secular law* It must be judged by its own 
higher standard; if churchmen abuse endowments or tithes they lose the 
right to them by the only Law to w'hich they cod appeal—Lhe evangelical,, 
In such circumstances the temporal power has a duty of disendow men t, 
bi]t it is not for the theologian to do more than lay down these general 
principles, IThfi tcmpoi^d power must j udge if the particular circumstances 
of the day call for action. The later books of Lk 1 Civffi Itemitih 7 written 
npjxircntly utter bis appearance at St Paul's* defend and develop the 
theses ot the brat book. The tone is respectful to the Pope and friendly 
to the friara. 

io compile these works with Dc Paupcric Sulvalori#, w r ritten some 
twenty years before by Fitsmalph, makes it clear that Wjdifa doctrine ot 
dominion waaadopted almost without alteration from Fitmlpk Gods 
lordship since the creation, mans delegated lordship before and after the 
ball, private property and secular lordship as a result of am—the governing 
notions are Fitzralpk's, ami hie not less is that irritating refo-yd to adjust 
theories to practice for which Wyclif hnx received much censure, Wyclif, 
despite the incoherence of his scheme, carried FltxralptTs doctrine at least 
one stage farther by apply mg it to the endowed part of the Church. The 
Church standi for a return to the state of imioeeucy; Christ mid id what 
Adam did. That sort of lordship which is well enough in secular affairs 
is unworthy of a society founded cm grace. Let the Church at least live 
by the law of Christ in a sub-Christian world. Wyclif has been charged 
with inconsistency in teaching that dues must be paid to laymen whether 
in a state of grace or not, but withheld from clergymen whose state is 
doubtful; but it was not inconsistent to demand that the Church should 
be judged by a different standard from the world. The doctrine of the 
Eucharist provides a particular example of the wav in which Wyclif carried 
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Fitmdplfs thought a stage farther Fiterr&lph -denied emphatically that 
annihila tion U an act of God's lordship, and waa well aware that the con¬ 
version of the elements in the Eucharist presents a difficulty if it is thought 
of from the side of the bread and wine. He observed the difficulty, and 
declined to face it, Wyclif was not content to leave the problem in the 
air 

That the opinions contained in this first section of the theological 
writings produced the bulls of 1377 is not surprising, Wyclif had indeed 
so stated a doctrine of dominion as to turn it against \h e Papacy and 
those interest* in the Church which hitherto it had been made to serve. 
Since the time of St Augustine it had been a commonplace that without 
iudicta earthly rule was mere injustice; dominion over any temporal goods 
similarly needed iusticui, and the defence of the extreme papal claims 
made in Utxam Sofictam rested on a coherent exposition of these views 1 . 
To the Church, and in particular to the Pope, has been given full 
dominion over all temporal things; to temporal rulers and other lords 
the Church grants an inferior kind of dominion, hut by such grants the 
Church does not lose its dominion or its right to withdraw from the un¬ 
worthy what it has granted. Only faithful Christiam» can have dominion; 
or, in other words, outside the communion of the Homan Church there 
i* no valid title to anything, En this line of thought everything plainly 
depends on the nature of that iusticia which makes true dominion. The 
official interpretation since Unatn Sanctum was that it meant obedience 
to the Roman Pontiff: St Augustine's thought hod been completely 
legalised. One effect of Wyclifs treatment was to restore a moral content 
to imtkw and to make dominion depend on that Following another line 
of St Augustine's thought he found in the eternal counsel of God, not in 
external communion with the Homan See, that which gave to some men, 
and denied to other*, essentia] righteotumess + On lhi* righteousness, in¬ 
dependent of and untouchable by cevltsiasticid processes, turned human 
rights of every kind. Starting from this relation of the individual soul 
and the will of God, Wyclif used the familiar anti thesis of righteous 
dominion and mere unrighteous occupation as a criterion by which to 
judge the use which the Church was making of its temporal possessions 
The Papacy had reason to fear the issue of opinions which tended toward* 
such a. readjustment of the relation of the spiritual and temporal power* 
as Marsilio had demanded. On two lines the ecclesiastical system was 
threatened: by the secularisation of Church property and by the under¬ 
cutting of Church authority in a world, where every man was pre¬ 
destined for salvation or foreknown for damnation. Yet the second part 
of the problem k the function of a visible Church where all is deter¬ 
mined by God's will, Wyclif shared with orthodox thinkers; without 

1 TMj strictly legal conception ofiuitfeta and it* application to d<minium wufijvt 
ehemIo into a system by Aegidiue Ronumn# in hie D* EcciesiaMtim atatt, which 
appears to h*w been written os a preliminary to Unam Sanctum. 

c«, xvi, 32-2 
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bis call for diseiidowment this would have caused less commotion, No 
suspicion of the issue of libs opinions on the Eucharist appeared. 

In a group of books following the bulls Wyclif examined some aspects 
of the Church 8 , and there was now far more conscious defence of personal 
opinions. In Dt Vfrit ate Sacrat Scriptur at he defended the Bible against 
“modem theologians.*' It is entirely true, and its main sense is the literal 
sense. Apparent discrepancies disappear if it is considered as a whole— 
an approach to the historical method—or by allegory. It is the final 
authority. All Christians should study it, and priests should preach it 
in the vulgar tongue. The significance of this 1xx>k is its recognition that 
nominalist criticism was disturbing the harmony which St Thomas hod 
maintained between the Bible and Church customs nod dogmas. Faced 
by this criticism most of WycIiFis contemporaries in the schools proposed 
to confirm custom and dogma by admitting that the Bible was In a certain 
degree “false to the letter^ and in need of interpretation. Wyclif offered 
another solution: if, as criticism indicated* practice and dogma seemed 
not to harmonise with the Bible* these must be judged by the literal 
sense of Scripture, 

In Dt EcdeaiOi Dt Officio Regis? and Dc Potentate Pupate Wyclif eon- 
side red particular aspects of medieval society from this point of view. 
Dt Eccir»ia^ a peculiarly interesting medley of papers assembled in 
187S, defended the definition of the Church as consisting of all those 
predestined for salvation, whose head is Christ, and contrasted them with 
the body of those foreknown for damnation, w hose head is the devil. As 
it is impossible to know whether any particular individual belongs to the 
Church, the bearing of this definition on practical affairs is unsatisfactory. 
Rites are not to be neglected; even the sacraments of the “foreknown 
are useful; but ecclesiastical authority is not in itself binding or deserving 
of more than conditional respect To make of the Pope a god on earth 
{the phrase comes from Al varus Felagius) is to make him like Anti-Christ, 
who exalts himself above all that is called God * 

Dt Officb liigis (r. 1879% a neater work, expounded tho rights and 
duties of the civil power, especially in relation to the Church, Refusing 
to decide which power is the older or more nerasxory, Wyclif noted that 
in this world the king has the advantage, for he represents the divinity 
of Christ* while the priest represents His humanity. The king is above 
human laws, w hich he respects for the sake of example only. Hia duty is 
to see that the Church in bis kingdom does its work; at the moment his 
main duty is diaendowment, the provision of poorer, fewer, more godly 
clergy. Cruder and more confined la view than the Defenjor Paci* f this 
book heralds the rule of the same 44 godly prince,'" 1 and is decidedly national 
in temper. 

1 Wyclifs opinion*, considered kLo«f t on the literal *eru»e of the on St Peier"* 

primacy mill claims bnilt upon it* and cm the nature of the niiiiiatjry, coiucidad precisely 
i»Ith those of Marsilio. * n Tb«sM.I<m3ana if. 4, 
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In Ik Po&esUUc Papae fr. 1379}, flt great length but without excessive 
violence, Wyclif destroyed most of the claims of the con temporary Papacy 
by a consideration of dogma and history which left little for the Renais¬ 
sance scholars to add. The Pop's salvation is as uncertain as any other 
mnnY His acts are to be judged by their conformity to God's law. He 
is entitled for historical reasons to respect but to nothing more. He may, 
easily, its one exalting himself, be among those who deserve the name of 
Anti-Christ, Claims based on St Peter's personal priority are null. Bishop 
imd priests are essentially the same* and their wort should be thought of 
in terms of preaching and pastoral care, not of jurisdiction. 

With Ik Eiifhaririia, which probably represents the lectures that 
caused Bcrton to summon his council of twelve* we pass to the filial 
stage. The definitive statement of the Council of 1M5 concerning tmn- 
substant latum bad ended one series of debater* but had left to subsequent 
generations of theologians the extremely elusive problem of definingexactly 
what were the relations of the earthly and the divine constituents of the 
consecrated host. Wyclif like any other schoolman devoted himself to this 
problem; he hud at the beginning no new “scriptural” doctrine to proclaim 
and no crusade against popular superstition. Many of his work* published 
before Ik Euchuristia refer to the matter, and ^hew that be wassuificiently 
influenced by current criticism of St Thomas Aquinas to find his explana¬ 
tions unconvincing. Vet St Thomas' critics seemed to Wyclif even less 
satisfying than St Thomas himself. At a very early stage Wyclif'a 
philosophy made any doctrine involving the annihilation of the substance 
of bread and w ine impossible. Though at one time he accepted the view 
that the accidents were upheld by quantity^ he came to feel that the 
arguments advanced against quality could lie equally advanced against 
quantity. Duns’ 1 doctrine of absolute accidents* resting on an arbitrary 
use of God's power and making the phenomena nf the universe delusive, 
he could not accept. By a process of elirnination he was driven, therefore* 
to the opinion that the substance of bread and wine remained after conse¬ 
cration, and the farther he looked into the history of Eucharistic! doctrine 
the better it satisfied him. Ilis later writings record his astonishment and 
irritation on finding that any other view could commend itself to anyone. 

Be Euehnrhtla defends this doctrine from many angles. It is the 
teaching of Christ, of the Bible, of the Fathers, of the liturgy, of the 
universal Church until the loosing of Satan about the middle of the 
eleventh century. The best doctors since have inclined to it The 
doctrine of accident me mtriecto is a new heresy- The Conje&iio which 
Berengar made before Nicholas II* Egn EeFcng&riu*\ plainly speaks of 
bread and wine, not of the accidents of bread And wine, being the Body 
and Blood of Christ, Even Innocent Ill’s Cum Mnrthoe and St Thomas 

1 Tlite Confession, enforced on Berengnr at the Homan Synod of 1050, iras incor- 
Irijmtfld by fimtian, a.Lid thus formed j«art of the Carpm r lurk Cnnvnici (Docreti 
Par? TertU, ifid- ii # c. xut)- Ct tuprn, VoL vi, Chap. xn f p. UTP 1 , 

Clf. XVI. 
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himself may be read in the same sense, find we ought to suppose that 
word* patient of orthodox meaning are orthodox. When Wjdif turned 
to explain how Christ’s Body was in the host he had a less satisfactory 
reply, though his thought is neither *o confused nor *o unintelligible a* 
him often been siitl After consecration the host is two things: naturally 
bread, >pi ritually Chris fs Body, What we see and what the priest 
u makes" is the sacrament of Christ's Body, not the Body itself; that is 
sacramentally* but not corporally, present. St Thomas had distinguished 
two wavs of receiving: fl) sacramentally, without effect, as when the 
•ricked communicate; (£) spiritually, with effect, as when the eommuni- 
amt is in a nfcate of grate, YVyelif similarly distinguished two ways of 
receiving* but he only calls that a reception of Christs Body which 
St Thomas had called spiritual Whereas St Thomas said the wicked 
receive Christ's Body sacramentally, Wyclif said they receive only the 
■sacrament of Christ’s Body. The gap between the two views may !>e re- 
presented almost as a difference of emphasis, but two quite different 
attitude* to the host itself are involved. From the one came the crude 
materialism of poptilar mass legend* from the other a denial of the real 
presence. Mile one is a travesty of St Thomas and the other of Wyclif, 
Inevitably Wyclif emphasised more and more the danger of superstition 
surrounding the elements, until he could say that his main intention was 
to prevent idolatry and to call men to a remembrance of that spiritual 
union with Christ which, as St Thomas tmight T was the effect of the 
sacrament rightly used. The host may be adored, but there is grave 
danger of its being wrongly adored as long as the vulgar are not plainly 
taught that what they see is as truly bread as what the faithful receive 
in it is Christ's Body. In Ik Jpoftmia Wyclif denies that this makes the 
Eucharist only a sign as the crucifix is a sign; the crucifix has not behind 
it the effectual words of Christ which give the Eucharist its unique value. 
The doctrine of the Incarnation helps us to explain how F two natures can 
co-exist, how bread is bcne f miracutn$e y vere et raaEfor, spirituatiter y tyr- 
UiaB&r H sarramenttditer Corpus Christy but they are too gross who 
demand that it shall be subMflnti&liicr rl corporaliter Corpus Christi. In 
a passionate phrase that is reminiscent of Dr Benedfcta Intamaiionr he 
denies that Christ's Body is degraded by becoming truly bread: on the 
contrary totum sanat m honitakin largiptmm le&u no-ttn* 

Dr Simon iw* Ik Apoxta/m, and Ik Bla#phcmm f standing last in the 
Summitj cover a period of rapid change in Wyclif* mind. He hud not 
hitherto denounced the films, but the fadler exposition of his Eucharistic 
doctrine, to which these books refer, had alienated them* In Ik Simtmia f 
written some time after September IS78, which treats of abuses in the 
Church due to love of temporal gain> the main attack is on the Pope, 
the bishops, and the positioners; the friars are blamed for silence and 
complicity only* In Dr ApoHaria his condemnation of friars is not un¬ 
qualified; but, though he mentions some with affection* he finds it hard 
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now to distinguish friars from positioners* In Jk Blmphtmia^ written 
apparently in the early part of 138% f the tone is greatly altered* The 
Council of Twelve has been held, Wydif is consciously at variance with 
authority. The penitential system and hierarchy are now assaulted; the 
parochial system is almost the only part of the working institutions oi 
the Church that escapes censure. He says that his adversaries attack him 
on three lines concerning religious Orders, endowments, and the sacraments 
of the Eucharist and penance, but that they make the last charge for the 
sake of the former; it is his criticism of endowments that rouses most 
fury* This remark at a time when his Eucharistic doctrine was modifying 
Gaunt a attitude has special significance; it may have direct reference to 
the attempt to alienate Gaunt from the Lollards. 

The Trialogux (c. IS8S3), printed m early as 1525, i.s deservedly Wyclifs 
best known work. Succinct, orderly, and for the most part written without 
violence, it is the best single account of his fully matured opinions. It aims 
ak being a compendium of theology, and, with one long excursus on the 
friars, it traverses the whole field. It is WycliFs only sustained attempt 
at literary arts See, u discussion between three clearly distinguished 
elianurters sustained with considerable spirit to the end. In the Dmhgv.u 
a short discussion of disendow ment* the device was less successful Though 
the Trwiagn* shews little change in his philosophy and fundamental 
theology. Wvcl if examines in it many more current practices and doctrines, 
and so develops a more comprehensive criticism of the Church than in any 
earlier book. The decree Omms ttfriusqut jerm, the treasury of merit, 
canonisation, confirmation, and extreme unction, he judges lo have no 
sufficient warrant. He denies that his doctrine means that a layman may 
consecrate the elementor that the use of sacraments is a blemish in 
spiritual religion ; as a matter of opinion, though not of faith, he would 
reserve the celebration of the Eucharist to priests, The most bitter part 
of the book is the attack on the friars; they are mainly responsible for 
false Eucharistic doctrine, and for the Blnckfriar* decisions. The same 
character marks the Opus Evangvtknm left unfinished at Wyclifs death. 
In form a commentary on parts of St Matthew and St John, it is in great 
part an attack on the friars and the Papacy. The priesthood with its 
special offices of preaching and administering the sacraments Wydif 
accepts, but the conception of ecclesiastical law, the whole hierarchy 
which enforces it, great buildings, elaborate services, indulgences, and 
many other things not authorised by a rather lit oral interpretation of 
the Bible, suffer attack. Hb mind is as acute as ever; he doe* not regard 
himself as an outcast from Christian society. The Schism is an indication 
that the wonit is past, Wydif died regarding himself as a member of the 
Western Church, w hich was, he hoped, on the eve of accepting hb views. 

Towards the end of his life, perhaps mainly after leaving Oxford, Wydif 
wrote in English, it seems, some three hundred sermouu and a number of 
tracts. The language and the comparative rareness of appeals to anthorb 
en**vt + 
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ties for support shew that he htu\ in view n more general public than that 
likely to he reached by his Latin works. Criticism has reduced the number 
of the English tracts which may certainly be called Wyclif\ and by 
attributing some of the more bitter and radical to his followers of the 
next generation has reduced also the difference in tone and empliasis 
which used to be observed between his Latin jiik! his English works. 
Thr Ho(y Prophet Damd Scith^ one of the most interesting tracts probably 
written by him* argues, for instance* in the manner of De VeriinltHSperm 
Scriphirm^ that the Bible h in no sense false and that all men should 
study iL Since it refers to no translations as then existing, it has been 
dated its early as l'i7$“H0. Some of the other English tracts are Lransla- 
tkras, more or less free, of Latin tracts; some express briefly for the 
unacademic rcjulor the conclusions presented in the TVkifj^w and the 
late Latin works, Christ, who is God and man, has given a law and an 
example- any deviation from these must be the work of Anti-Christ 
Examined from this point of view, endowment religious Orders, Pope, 
cardinals, and hierarchy enjoying worldly state* merit condemnation. 
Priests liave no control of the fate of the soul in the next world - their bind¬ 
ing and loosing are declaratory t effective only if they agree with God's* 
The new doctrine of the Eucharist is heretical; the Pope should declare 
what his doctrine is, The Papacy is not identified with Anti-Christ, but a 
Pope who works the works of Anti-Christ, as many do* may bearhisname. The 
temporal power is urged to amend the Church by renewing its primitive 
poverty, and individuals arc advised to withhold aJms from friars. In 
general the true follower of Christ are pictured a* living by His written 
law, using those ministrations of the parish church which the Bible 
authorises but neglecting those which rest on the authority of the hier¬ 
archy. The sermon** many of which bear signs of being intended ;*» help 
to preachers* present the same lessons. They contain muds translated 
scripture, and this is expounded in several ways: sometimes simply and 
literally, sometirues with the richness of scholastic allegory. Mod. sermons 
contain simple practical advice, snmetiincs concerning the general practice 
of virtue* perhaps more often concerning the need for avoiding the error* 
of the hierarchy and the friars. As elsewhere* there is no general attack 
on the secular clergy* Wy^Jifs English works <uld nothing to our know¬ 
ledge of his mind, hut they shew that he shared the belief of Ids con¬ 
temporaries in the value of the vernacular. It was an age of translation, 
and Wyciif in effect translated and adapted his own works. 

General opinion from his own day onwards has considered the trans¬ 
lation of the Bible Wyclifs most important literary achievement aiul 
this verdict, though it needs interpretation, may still stand. Two complete 
vereions made from the Vulgate are associated with his name. One b a 
literal version, reproducing as nearly m may Ik the Lit in idiom, often 
almost unreadable and sometimes obscure. The other is a free translation 
into running English* far more intelligible to reader* who were unfamiliar 
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with the construction of Latin sentence; this ha* also orthodox preface* 
translated from the Vulgate and a more tendentious general prologue 
specially written* The rektmnft of these versions with one another and 
with the lengthy translation* contained in Wyciif* English sermons liave 
been much debated. It is likely that Wyclif made tmiislalions at sight 
for use in his. own writings and that these have no integral connexion 
with either region. The more literal truncation, apparently the earlier, 
may lie dated with some confidence as having been made in the years 
round about 1SS& Several persons seem to have been coociemed in it; 
ami promineat among them was Hereford, whose personal work broke 
off at Baruch hi. SO, when after appearing before the Blackfrinrs assembly 
in June 188£ he Bed to Home. That Wydif himself did any of the 
Actual work of tnitiskiing there is no evidence to prove, ami it is in itself 
unlikely, llis part is best described in Arundel's words: he "devised the 
expedient’ 1 ' of at least this earlier version; ipiodjrdf per alhim Jecil per 
jfc t This version was ungiossed aud accurate. The complaint made against 
Wyclif was that he made the Bible available for the vulgar, not that he 
corrupted or annotated it. The freer of the two versions may have been 
begun in WvcHFi'& lifetime. It was finished before 1S95-97, when the general 
prologue was written by Purvey, who had been Wydif a secretary and 
was the last of the eminent Oxford scholars to remain faithful to his 
teaching. This version naturally attained a greater popularity than the 
other* Contemporary official opinion judged rightly that, by making the 
whole of the Bible available even for laymen, Wydif had done something 
new and something very different from the work of those who at the 
same time, especially in the north of England, were translating portions 
of the Bible for private devotional purposes. Beside the Bible in English 
went Wydifs teaching that in its literal sense men Imd the whole of that 
evangelical law by which the Church should live. Hie translations made 
under his influence could be used, and in fact were used, by the orthodox 
without harm, but for men who had been taught to believe that current 
custom in the Church differed from God's law the vernacular Scriptures 
proved a weapon of unmeasured possibilities. His tracts and sermons do 
not entitle Wvdif to he called the father of English prose, but he was 
the fiitft and chief ^deviser" of the English Bible. 

The work of Wydif cannot lie squeezed into a single formula. No sect 
or school remained in England to embody lite influence with completeness; 
it was in another country that they wen? to find the fullest expression 
and by the death of another man that they were to receive the aed of 
martyrdom* In mo*t of Ins thought Wydif was a typical scholar of the 
fourteenth century. His erudition and his manner of using it, his know¬ 
ledge of the Bible, of the Fa tilers, of the great schoolmen of the West, 
mark him as a later schoolman with the defects and the cjonlities of a 
later schoolman* Though he deplored the dominant tendencies of theo¬ 
logical thought since St Thomas, he combated his opponents with their 
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own weapons, and never shewed more relish for his work than when ho 
piled subtle tv on subtlety and refinement on refinement. There were 
contemporary thinkers with whom he was in sympathy- to Bradw&rdine 
and Fifczralph in particular he directly acknowledged his debt. But his 
master was St Augustine. “John, son of Augustine" hb disciple* called 
him; and his references to St Augustine not only far outnumber his 
references to any other writer, they give a faithful indication of the source 
from which he drew the essentials of his interpretation of Christianity. 
The Bishop of Hippo once more proved his power to stir later thinkers to 
a new inspiration and to place them in a new field of thought The pre¬ 
vailing quality of WydiFs mind is often said to be rationalism. This is 
true if by rationalism is meant not a reliance on reason to the disparage¬ 
ment of faith* but a re-assert i on of the reasonableness of the Christian 
faith, Wyclif tried to rescue the orthodox from a combination of intel¬ 
lectual scepticism with unreasoning acceptance of ecclesiastical authority, 
by a return to the older opinion that* in so far as they touch, faith and 
reason support each other. Like most rebels* therefore* Wyclif conceived 
that he was calling for a return to the healthier nutlook of an earlier age. 
In the dissolution of St Thomas’' synthesis of reason, the Bible* and 
Church custom and belief, Wyclif does not fail back on ecclesiastical 
authority. He proposes to re-establish equilibrium by the more arduous 
method of adjusting Church custom and teliof so as to agree with a 
reasoned interpretation of the Bible, for the Bible is the moist authoritative 
statement of God's law. 

But the attainment of this position along the lines of conservative 
scholastic theology put Wyclif not vary far from the revolutionary 
attitude of the heretics of the thirteenth century. This appears in his 
attack at the end of hu life on customs not readily derived from the Bible* 
his repudiation of the division of Christiana into ^religious "and ^secular,^ 
his assertion that the rule of w the sect of Christ* 1 " without addition or 
subtraction* k the rule for all* and his consequent denunciation of all 
religious Orders. It was natural, therefore, that he should renew the 
attempt to provide Bible translations. This emphasis on lhe Bible as 
God's law is easily made to appear as a colder and more legalistic presen¬ 
tation of Christianity than in truth it wa*. For Wyclif the Christian 
life was best understood in terms of the imitation of the human life of 
Christ* a conception which links him on the one side with St Francis and 
on the other with the contemporary Rhineland mystics, though in general 
he was destitute of specifically mystical sympathies. 

On the political side Wyclifs teaching heralded the modern State* fixed 
from the embarrassing eo-opemtion and competition of the Church In 
many fields of human activity. But it is better to see Wyclif in relation 
to his own times. He is indeed less the prophet of the future than the 
conscience of his own generation. The Western Church had welcomed the 
codification of moral laws in the dark ages and the systematisation of 
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theology in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but in the fourteenth it 
found itself in some danger of thinking of Christian morality as «, penal 
code and theology as dialectic, The triumph of the Papacy* the pene¬ 
tration of society by the Canon La*\ the use of the most sacred mysteries 
on occasion as sanctions for mundane claims enforced without reference 
to moral considerations* were making the Christian dispensation take ori 
the aspect of mechanical legal ism. Theologians still spoke of grace* but 
it was u grace so exactly and so certainly confined in official channels that 
it seemed rather to deserve the name of law. In the last ten years of his 
life Wyclif gave expression to feelings* doubts, and hopes gathered from 
many ipjartcra and shared by many of his contemporaries. The Church 
of the fourteenth century was feeling after something nearer to the 
historic origins of Christianity, something with le>* legalism and more 
conscience, something which put religion again into direct and obvious 
touch with the heart and will, a new exposition of the caritm which* as 
Wyclif said* is in one word the whole law of God, 
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WALES, 1 om TO ] 485 

Thi: Norman invasion of 1066 caught WaJea, no Ivss than England, at 
a disadvantage, She w m in the trough of the reaction which followed 
the downfall in 3063 of Gruffydd ap Llywelyu, the strong ruler who, in 
spite of weak hereditary’ claims* had made himself master of all Wales and 
tht terror of the English border. The country fell once more into its four 
ancient divisions of Gwynedd, Powys* Deheubartli, and Morganmvg; a 
now dynasty arose m Powys, founded by Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, while in 
the other three realms the ancient ruling stocks, submerged during Hie 
usurer's reign, came once more to the surface. These were conditions 
which made the way easy for fomgn conquest: though the enemy had 
still to contend with the physical difficulties of the country, the crags of 
Eryri, the marshes of Rhiiddlau and Aber Glmdyn, the universal forest, 
and with a people w r ell used to the btisine^ of national defence, lie was 
not faced with ft united red^tanec; rather, he found naan* hi pit Welsh¬ 
man against Welshman, as w hen Canalog ap Gruffydd of Wentlwg in 
]67i£ received Norman help in his attack on Maredudd jlIj Owain of 
South Wales, The situation was somew hat improved by the decisive victory 
won lei 1081 by Grufivdd up Cynau and Rhys np Tcwdwr at Mynydd 
Carnin the Freed!)' Mountains; the former wrps the representative of the 
ancient line of Gwynedd, the latter that of the stock of Hywel the Good 
in South Wales, arid their triumph finally established the tw-o houses in 
their respective dominions. But neither of them, nor yet the house of 
Bleddyn in Powys, was strong enough to oppo.se an effective barrier to 
the progress of the all-eon quering Nonnan. 

The first menace to the independence of VVales wus the setting up along 
the border of three powerful earldoms. Here ford was given to William 
Fit K Osbem* Shrewsbury to Roger Montgomery, dies ter to Hugh of 
Avranches. Thus in Mercia the house of Leofric, w hose alliance with the 
Welsh had survived the change of dynasty in England, w as rephiccd by 
three hostile wardens of the march, whose task was not merely defensive 
but included, as far as practicable, the subjugation of the Welsh. At the 
time of the compilation of Domesday, much of the w ork of conquest had 
been achieved. Earl Hugh of Chester had carried his border to the Clwyd* 
where his relative, Robert of Rhuddian, was installed in the stronghold 
which had once been held by the formidable Gruffydd. Robert himself, 
with a commission to conquer Gwynedd, was making his way westward 
and was already firmly seated at Degannwy on the estuary of the Conway* 
Farther south, Earl Roger of Shrewsbury had won the valley of the Dee 
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jls frtr as Corwtn; his lieutenant held Oswestry and he himself had built 
a new Montgomery on the Severn, in the midst of the w aste country left 
by Gruffydd’s ravages; from this point lie had pushed on to the skirts of 
Plyidimuu. In Sooth Wales the tide had tint flowed so rapidly; the 
earldom of Hereford, which under William Fitz Qabem had subdued 
Gwent, proved dangerous in the bauds of his son and was suppressed in 
1075. Moreover, the king stems* as the result of a visit to St David e in 
1001* to have recognised the title of Rhys ap Tewdwr and to have pro¬ 
tected his lands from attack. Yet even here the onslaught was merely 
delayed; Normans at Caerleoii were ready for the conquest of Glamorgan, 
others at Clifford had their eyes upon the Wye valley and the acquisition 
of Bs-ecknock. 

It was in the reign of Rufus that the most determined and vigorous 
attempt was made to reduce the Welsh. The king's own expeditious in 
1095 and 1097 were little more than demonstrations of might; the type 
was one with which Wales grew' very familiar and Learnt not unduly to 
dread. Mountain ramparts, such as faced William at Toinen y Mur (near 
Festiniog), the mobility of the Welsh, who In their retreat carried oW 
with them all their Ixdongillgs, and commissariat ditlicnltjes usually' set 
a limit to what could be accomplished in these summer campaigns; they 
were costly and yielded little result. But the raids of the barons of the 
march were in a different category, and seemed likely at this time tu bring 
the whole of Wales under foreign rule + The Earl of Chester, in no wise 
daunted by the vengeance taken by the Welsh upon Robert of Rhuddkn 
in 1088, had gained a footing in Anglesey and built castles at Bangor 
and Carnarvon; Gmffydd ap Cynan, the rightful turd of the district* was 
his prisoner. In the souths the death of Rhys ap Tewdwr in 1003 opened 
the floodgates of invasion; no claims were now' recognised in that region 
and the country was rapidly parcelled out among soldiers of fortune. 
Ruilth and Radnor went to the llraiose family, Brecknock to Bernard of 
Neufmarche, Glamorgan to Robert hit/. Hamon. The men of the liarl of 
Shrewsbury' poured into West Wales and erected there the first castles 
of Cardigan and Pembroke. Even the ancient peace of St David's was 
rudely disturbed, m one may read in the “Lament’" of Rhigyfhich, so n of 
the learned Bishop Sullen; bis talc of horrors vividly brings before us 
what the H geits Britanna” suffered at the hands of the u Franc igunue” in 
the way of extortion* imprisonment, mutilation, and deathk The noble 
were set to menial tasks, the heir liad nothing to live for, the courts of 
princes were deserted* music had lost its charm—heaven was the only hope 
and consolation uf the Britons. 

Rhigyfarcli suggests that the British race hud lost its ancient valour. 
The chronicles speak* on the other hand, of tierce resistance and some 
measure of success under the escaped firulTydd ap Cyiion arid under 
Cachvgan ap Eleddyn. From 1094 to HO0 Wales was in active revolt mid 
k l**attrr ami Marfyrofoflt qf Rittmurek, e& II. J* Ltwkr (1014), pp. m-3. 
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many of He new] y built can ties were destroyed. But Welsh independence 
was preserved from total extinction rather by natural advantages than 
by the courage of its defenders. Earl Hugh of Chester, with the aid oi 
Earl Hugh of Shrewsbury, had conquered Anglesey in 1098, when the 
sudden appearance in “Anglesey Sound ' of King Magnus of Norway with 
a pirate fleet revealed to him the essential insecurity of his position. 
Desirable as were the comlands uf Mon and Arfbn, they could not be 
controlled from Cheater except by way of the sea, and the want of naval 
power induced the Normans at this stage, when the battle appeared to 
be won, to abandon North and Mid Wales to the foe and to make the 
best of their substantial gains in the south. Gruffydd ap Cynan regained 
his power in the region to the west of the Conway; Cadwgan ap Bleddyn 
was recognised as chief ruler of Powys. But along the shores of the Bristol 
Channel there was no turning bock; Glamorgan never again passed into 
the hands of a Welsh overlord, and Pembroke Castle, amid ali the tumults 
of tiie next two hundred years, remained inviolably Norman. 

During the long reign of Henry I, the process of conquest was continued 
bv less violent, though equally effective methods. The king's two Welsh 
expeditions (1114, l iSl) were not of much account, conforming os they 
did to the usual pattern. Bui in other ways Henry shewed himself the 
undisputed master of Wales, “the man," to quote the Welsh chronicler 
of T ,l , mUnm Pawr, “with whom none may strive, save God Himself, 
who hath given him the lordship.Early in his reign, the revolt and min 
of the great Montgomery family destroyed the second of the Conquerors 
border earldoms. Instead of an earl, Henry placed a cleric in cliargc of 
the middle march; at the same time, he brought Pembroke under the 
direct rule of the Crown. Not many years afterwards Carmarthen began 
its l on g career as a royid stronghold; the ancient church of Elan Deulyddug 
which had marked this spot was given to the monks of Battle, and a new 
castle was built haid by, at the head of the Towy estuary- A feature of 
tliis period is the temporary importance of Powys, which Henry increased 
by the grant of Ceredigion to Cadwgan ap Bleddyn in 1104. It was, 
however, a greatness of brief duration; the rivalries of the sons and 
grandsons of Bleddyn led to continual intrigues and conspiracies, which 
were carefully fostered by Bishop Richard of London, the royal representa¬ 
tive at Shrewsbury, and which ultimately reduced the house to a single 
member, Maredudd ap Bleddyn, prince of all Powys at his death in 118$, 
Ceredigion was taken from Cadwgan in 1110 and bestowed upon Gilbert 
Fitz Richard, of the house of Clare, under whose sway it was tilled by 
English and Flemish settlers and guarded by many castles. Cantref Bychon, 
with its castle of Llandovery, also became at this time a Norman lordship 
and on appurtenance of the house of Clifford. Only in Cantref Mawr, the 
rough forest land to the north of the Towy, did Henry allow the Welsh 
a limited degree of independence; its windswept moorlands its valleys 
» Brut y TyirtftoyiDit (eil, William*, J. , Balls Series, 1880), p. 128. 
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choked with scrub, offered few temptations to the invader, and it was 
bene that Gruffydd, heir to the claims of his father Rhys ap Tewdwr, is 
found at the end of the reign, after more than one fruitless attempt to 
assert his hereditary rights, in possession of nothing more than the little 
commote of Caeo. 

Ln one remote comer of Wales the even pressure of Henry's rule does 
not seem to have been felt. Yet it was a capital error to neglect Gwynedd, 
for it was here that Welsh independence, driven back into its last refuge, 
always rallied, to furnish liberators for the rest of Wales. Gruflydd ap 
Cynan, after many vicissitudes, had At last found a firm foothold; while 
Henry was holding the chieftains of Powys and Dehcuhnrth in check, the 
northern prince was slowly pushing eastward and southward, across the 
Conway and the Mawddkch, and re-establishing the larger Gwynedd. 
Hence, when the opportunity came with the death of the great king, the 
Snowdon i*n State was able at once to assume the leadership. It is true 
that by that time GrufFydd, a blind old man of eighty, was nearing his 
end (he died in 1187}, but he left able and energetic successors in his two 
*©n>, Owtiin and Cadwol&dr. Immediately the news arrived of tile death 
of Henry, there was a general uprising throughout South Wales; Owaiu 
and Cadwnhulr came south with a very 1 large force, and in three successive 
expeditions (1136~3i) so ravaged Ceredigion as to leave the Clare family 
nothing in that region save the strong castle of Cardigan. The death of 
Gniflydd ap Rhy* in 1187 was a further advantage for Gwynedd; his four 
young sons were no match for the northern leaders, who established them¬ 
selves securely in Ceredigion. Meanwhile, Stephen's efforts to restore 
the authority of the Crown in Wales were intermittent and futile, and 
when the civil war began the Welsh had a free course, for the barons of 
the march, Jed by the Lord of Glamorgan, Earl Robert of Gloucester, were 
active supjwrtm of Matilda and, for the most jiart, allowed their real as 
partisans to outweigh their interests in Wales. It is not too much to say 
that during the nominal reign of Stephen a large part of the work of the 
preceding seventy yean was undone, and that, while the whole country 
was not recovered from the Normans,enough achieved its liberty to form 
henceforth a solid block of independent territory . 

This was the problem which faced Henry U in U54. He found (twain 
Gwynedd holding IVgeing! (North Flintshire) and the border fortress of 
Mold, both included in Cheshire under the earlier Norman kings. Madog 
ap Maredudd, sole ruler of Powys, hod made himself master of Oswestry, 
llhys ap Grufiydd, the ouly survivor of the stock of South Wales, held, 
in addition to Cantref Mawr, the Clftre lordship of Ceredigion anti the 
Clifford lordship of Cantref Bychan. The successes of the Welsh hod 
filled them with a new daring and confidence; they had learnt from their 
Norman rulers the arts of horsemanship and castle-building; a martial 
order of minstrels inspired them to valiant deeds. In this situation, the 
king's earlier policy was to deal with each local problem separately; in 
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1157 be hud the help of Powys against Gwynedd and, after marching as 
far as the Clwvd, induced Owain to give up Tegeingl and Mold; in 1163 
he penetrated South Wales as far us Pencader, and reduced the power of 
the Lord Hhvs within very narrow limits. But his plans were ruined by 
the quarrel with Archbishop Thomas; in this conflict lie lost prestige so 
heavily that the Welsh were emboldened to unite in u national revolt 
against his power In 1166 the force* of Gwynedd, Powys, and Deheutatrtk 
combined to meet him at Car wen; though the main armies never met, be 
suffered a decisive repulse, for wind and rain drove him Imck from lhe 
Berwyn moorlands to his base at Oswestry, and he had to abandon the 
campaign in high dudgeon. Soon afterwards, the Welsh took the CO-itles 
of Cardigan, CUgenau, and Rhuddlaii; it was clear that Henryks scheme* 
of reconqiiest had failed and that the resistance of the Welsh waa not to 
be overcome. 

A new element now entered into the question of the attitude of the 
Crow n towards Wades. The Anglo-Norman conquest of Ireland entirely 
transformed the relations between the I^rd Rhys and Henry IL Largely 
brought about by the foreign colony in West Wales, it relieved tlie 
prince of persistent and dangerous enemies and created for the king the 
menace of an iudepeEjdent Norman Slate across the channel. Henry lost 
ilo time in asserting his own authority in Ireland over the Earl of Pembroke 
and his followers, and at the same lime (1171-7^) he concluded, with the 
same end in view, an alliance with the South Wales chief which lasted 
during the rest of the reign. Bv the death of Owain Gwynedd in 1176, 
followed by that of Cadwaladr in 1172 T Rhys had become the foremost 
man in Wales; Gwynedd was once more divided (as Pow ys had been since 
the death of Madog ap Maredudd in llGO) f and for a quarter of a century 
the unusual spectacle was witnessed of a southern leadership of the Welsh 
people. The alliance with Rhys and the minor Welsh chieftains stood 
Henry in very good stead, for they remained faithful to him in the great 
upheaval of 1173-74 and gave him substantial military aid. In spite of 
border affrays, such as arose in Gwent after the massacre of Welsh 
notables in Abergavenny Castle by William de Braiose in 1175, the 
fioruial illation* between England and Wales were at this time peaceful. 
The king was well content to allow Rhys to dominate Wales, so long as 
he kept the lesser princes in order and brought them from time to time, 
as at Gloucester in 1175 and at Oxford in II77 t to the royal presence to 
pav their humble duty. 

One of the uieu used by Henry to weave the threads of this alliance 
deserves something more than a passing mention. Gerald de Barry, to 
give the true family name of ^Gimldus GambrensLs^ was primarily a 
student and scholar, the author of works which mirror the age in which 
he lived, a keen and resourceful controversialist But he also has his place 
in the history of Wales, notably as the dauntless champion of the inde¬ 
pendence of the see of &t David's* He belonged to tlie Anglo-Norman 
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colony in Dyfed, where the Barry family held the tils tie of Mauorbier in 
the earldom of Pembroke, arid in him the power of Adaptation of the 
Norman type, its intellectual vigour, nml its devotion to the Church are 
vividly illustrated. But he was aLho, through his mother, a descendant of 
Rhys ap Tewdwr, and he never forgot the connexion. Sometimes, us in 
his ambition to be Bishop of St David**, he sought to turn his Welsh 
origin to profitable account; sometimes it was used by others, as when 
Henry II made him his envoy to the Lord Rhys; sometimes it was an 
unconscious influence, as when it gives a sympathetic tone and outlook 
to his account of Wales and the Welsh in the “Itinerary n (1191) and the 
“Description* {1194). Gerald had a long and busy life (1146-1 #£S); he 
studied at Oxford, Paris, and Lincoln, twice visited Ireland (11&3, 1185), 
where his Pembrokeshire kinsmen were much in evidence, and for some 
ten or more years was in the service of the Crown, But be is best re- 
mem be red in Wales as the companion of Archbishop Baldwin in USB, 
when the crusade was preached from end to end of the conn try, and as 
the hero nf the great fight in the reign of John for the metropolitan 
rights of St Davids. Gerald was an unsuccessful candidate for the sec in 
1176, when he hoped to succeed his uncle David Fits; Gerald, but it was 
in H9H, on the death of Peter of Lee, his successful rival, that he secured 
election by the chapter in defiance of the Crown and of Archbishop 
Hubert, and took up zealously, as part of his own cause* that of the 
independence of St David's. Three times did he visit Rome, hoping to 
enlist the powerful aid of Innocent III, but, alt hough the great Pope 
heard him with courtesy and, indeed, if we may believe Gerald, with 
some sympathy, he did not win his cose; in 1£08 he was obliged to 
acquiesce in the election of Geoffrey, prior of Lknthony, who mode the 
usual profession of obedience to Canterbury. It cannot be doubted that 
the struggle, in spite of its unfavourable issue. Appealed strongly to the 
imagination of the Welsh people; well might Llywelyn ap lorwertb my 
it would be remembered “as long as Wales should standi 

The death of Henry II produced almost as great a turmoil in Wales as 
that of his grandfather; no attempt was made under Richard E to continue 
the policy of conciliation, and the lost years of the Lord Rhys were spent 
in fierce attacks upon Norman strongholds which recalled the stormy days 
of his youth. He died in 1197, the last great ruler of South Wale*; 
though his descendants were princes in that region until the end of the 
thirteenth century, none arose to compare with him in statesmanship and 
power. The primacy of Wales passed to its customary seat in Gwynedd, 
with the rise at this juncture of Llywelyn ap lorwerth. Ltjwdyn, a grand¬ 
son of Owain Gwynedd, liad been early left an orphan, but at the age of 
twenty^one had swept aside his nodes, David and Rhodri,and had become 
prince of Eastern Gwynedd (1194). Turning towards the English border, 
he had in 1109 proved his mettle by the conquest of Mold, on outpost of 
Cheshire from which he ejected the barons of Montali Shortly afterwards, 
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he wa$ able to annex Western Gwynedd; here lie made Aber, near Bangor, 
one of hi* chief residences, and liberally endowed tlie adjacent Cfatoduft 
abbey of Aberconwy In Gwynedd he had now no serious rival; Poffvs, 
however, for a few years furnished him with a formidable competitor in 
the person of Gwenwynwyn, prince of the land south of the Tanat, who 
had some of the gifts of a national leader. It was John who* after some 
attempts to play the two leaders again-st each other, finally cleared the 
way tor the triumph of Lilyw'elyn by giving him his natural daughter 
Joanna in marriage* and by striking down his two chief opponents* 
Gwenwynuyn and William de Braiose (1208). The prince of Gwynedd 
luul still to pass through one testing experience: tn 1211 John invaded 
tV aics* got as far as A her, and reduced his to complete submit- 

rioiu But* through the influence of Joanna, the terms imposed on him were 
not hard ; the fabric of Llywwlyn^ power waji shaken but not ovcrthrowu, 
and is 1212 the leaser princes* whom jealousy haid driven into the enemy 
camp, rallied round him once more, as they realised that he alone could 
secure their independence. Llywelyn, with the whole of North Wales under 
hia control, now* took jin active jiart in the English movement against John 
and entered into a working alliance with the borons of the march, in 
virtue of which he occupied Shrewsbury. Certain articles in the Great 
Charter 1 shew that hb service* were appreciated; their stipulations had 
no effect * however, upon the course of the war in Wales* which was only 
brought tn an end by the Peace of Worcester, concluded with Llywelyn 
by the government of the young Henry III in 1218. 

By this peace, won from an exhausted and still troubled England* 
Llywelyn secured recognition of all his conquests and was allowed to 
retain the lands of Gwenwynwyn, who had died in exile in 1216, and the 
royal castles of Cardigan, Carmarthen, and Montgomery. He had during 
the war won for himself a strong position in South Wales; the sons and 
grandsons of the Lord Rhys had willingly accepted him as their leader 
And, at Aberdovey in 1216, he divided among them* as their feudal 
superior* the liberated lands in the south. This was a new position for 
the lord of Gwynedd; contemporary manuscripts of the Welsh laws assert 
it to be the undoubted right of the lord of Abcrffmw (in Anglesey % and 
from 1250 onwmds Llywelyn emphasised the claim hy styling himself 
1 prince of AhvrffVaw and lord of Snowdon,"" but* historically, the as- 
ceudjmcy of Gwynedd over the rest of Wales was the result of "the events 
which have just been described* 

Fmm this time until hia death Llywelyn* power suffered no serious 
eclipse; he was the one man in Wales with whom the English government 
had to reckon. He wan faced* first by the regents of England during 
Henry's minority* and afterwards by the feeble king himself, so that he 
may be regarded a-5 fortunate in the enemies he had to encounter; yet 
a close study of his career reveals statesmanship whieh fully justifies hb 
title of llywelyn the Great. A characteristic example of his skill Is the 

1 No* 67 , 68* 
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alliance he fanned id 1220 with Earl Ramil F of Chester, like himself a 
territorial magnate with wide interests who looked with distrust itpcti the 
growth of the central authority; the bond wn* drawn tighter by the 
marriage of the earl's nephew and heir, John the Scot, to LlywelyrTs 
daughter Helen, and it protected North Wales from attack until the 
death of Earl John in 1237. In South Wales liyweljn had more ado to 
maintain his supremacy; in 1220 the Earl Marshal brought over an 
army from Ireland and rcenptured Cardigan and Carmarthen; the castle 
of Montgomery wns at the same time rebuilt by Hubert de Burgh on a 
new rite. Five years later, there was war again on the border; Hubert 
attempted to build another great sentinel fortress at Kerry, but this time 
he was decisively repulsed (1228). After a brief interval of peace, Liyweljn 
again took the field in 12SI and succeeded in winning back Cardigan 
about the same time he received Builth from the Braiose family as the 
dowry of Isabella, the wife of his son David. He was actively concerned 
in the war of 123S-S4 between Ear! Richard and the king's foreign advisers* 
but thereafter kept the peace until his death on II April 1240. Liyweljn 
was an enlightened ruler, whose activities were far from being confined to 
the sphere of politics and war. He secured the election of Welshmen as 
Bishops of St David's (1215) and Bangor {1215)* issued charters to the 
Cistercian abbeys of Abencoriwy (1198?) and Cymer (12Q9) S and founded 
a house of Franciscan Friars at I Jan fries near Beaumaris (1237). He was 
a liberal patron of the hards, and it is probably to him that we are to 
attribute the North Wales recension of the Law of Hywel* commonly 
known as the Venedotian Code. 

The one difficulty which harassed the closing years of Liyweljn was 
that of the succession. He had by Joanna a son David, whose royal 
connexions and marriage alliance with the house of Brniose made him 
the natural heir to his father's greatness. But Welsh custom gave an 
equal place to his elder (though not legitimate) brother Gniftydd, and on 
his father's death David only secured the undivided principality by 
keeping Gruifydd in close confinement. He won without difficulty the 
recognition of the king, but soon found tliat. it was not intended to leave 
him in possession of all that his father had held; a royal campaign in 
1241 reduced him to the confines of Gwynedd and forced him to give up 
his prisoner Gniffydd, With this hostage in his hands Henry for a time 
had peace, but the death of Gmffydd, who broke his neck while trying to 
escape from the Tower of London (1244)* left David without a rival and 
free to engage in a war, the issue of which was still in doubt when he died 
at Abqr in 1240. 

A period of ten years now follows in which Wales is paralysed by 
internal divisions and English authority is pressed to its farthest limits. 
Eastern Gwynedd, in particular, is annexed by the Crown, with its castles 
of Diaerth 1 and Degannwy, and becomes, with the county of Chester and 
1 Disertb took the place-of Rhuddl&n from 1141 to 12rt3, 
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much of South Wales, a part of the inheritance of the young Edward 
(1254). Western Gwynedd is divided between Owain and Uywdyn, two 
sons of Gnxflyddap Llywelyn* At last, in 1255*a quarrel between the latter 
disturbs the equilibrium of forces in Wales: the decisive victory of Bryn 
Derwin (near Clynnog) brings to the front in the person of Llyweljn the 
man who is to repeat the achievements of his grandfather and for a brief 
space to unite the Welsh nation once again. For a quarter of a century 
Llywdyn ap Gruffydd dominates Wales; he keeps his elder brother* Owain 
the Red, a prisoner, and in spite of the wayward attitude of his younger 
brother David, who u sometimes hU enemy and sometimes his ally, 
maintains a firm hold upon power. 

UyWelch's opportunity was furnished by the baronial quarrel with 
Henry III, now ripening for the open breach of 1258, In 1250 the men 
■of Eastern Gwynedd appealed to him to rescue them from the clutches of 
Edward^ officials: he won the district in a week and thus restored the 
Gwynedd of his grandfather. No help was afforded to the Crown by the 
dissident barons, who heard of the victories of the Welsh with equanimity. 
Llvwalyu lost no time in pushing home Ins advantage; crossing the 
Mawddach, he occupied Mdrionydd smd thence advanced to the conquest 
of Bnilthand Aberystwyth* In 1257 he drove Gruffydd ap Gwenwynwyn 
from Southern Powys, and in a very short time bad won complete as¬ 
cendancy in South Wales, the princes of which became Ins vassals. x\t 
the Parliament of Oxford, the idea of opposing the Welsh was, in view 
of the constitutional crisis, set aside in favour of a truce, and Llywelyn 
was emboldened to take two further steps of importance: he created for 
himself the title of ^Prince of Wales" and concluded a formal alliance 
with the barons of Scotland (1258)* The reality of his power as overlord 
was shewn in 1259, when Maredudd ap Rhys, holder of Dinefwr, the 
South Wales “caput* 1 " was tried for treason by his fdlow-princes and 
suffered imprisonment in Cricrfeth Castle. In three years Llywdyn hail 
made himself a power in the realm and his truce with the Crown became 
a virtual peace. 

With the outbreak of civil war in England new prospects ottered them¬ 
selves- Uywelyn, having captured the long-besieged castles of Diserth 
and Dcgannwy, entered in 1263 into an alliance with Earl Simon—an 
immediate advantage for the earl, but perhaps the key' to his ultimate 
overthrown For the marcher lords, hitherto solid for reform, now deserted 
in their anger to the royalist side: in spite of the victory of Lewes, the 
earl was not able to break up their opposition and it eventually bore ample 
fruit in the catastrophe of Evesham. Had the fortunes of battle been 
reversed on that day, Uywelyn would have been a large gainer, in virtue 
of his treaty with the earl, concluded at Fipton, near Hay (1265); the 
disaster, on the other hand, entailed little loss, for he had taken care to 
risk a* little as possible. When, in the course of the general settlement, 
the Crown was ready for peace with Wales, Llywdyn obtained in the 
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Peace of Montgomery (1 £67) the confirmation of his title of Prince of 
Wr]^ the suzerainty of the other Welsh princes, and the recognition of 
all his eonqliests_ No Welsh prince since the Norman Conquest held a 
prouder position than he did at the death of Henry III. 

His relations with Edward I form something of an enigma. He began 
by pensistentlv refusing fealty and homage* as though he hoped to revive 
the Barons' War and shake off dually the English overlortlship, a scheme 
shadowed forth ip his proposed marriage to Eleanor, daughter of Earl 
Simon. Edward countered this design by securing the lady and hemming 
Llywelyn in his natural stronghold of Snowdon is, until he was forced to 
submit and agree to the Peace of Conway (1277), which reduced him to 
Western Gwynedd and threw down the house of cards erected by the Peace 
of Montgomery. The Prince of Wales (he still kept that title) had made 
two serious miscalculation!*: he had not reckoned on the unity of an 
England weary of civil strife* and he had underestimated the military 
skill of the first English monarch who applied naval resources to the 
problem of the conquest of Wales, What is remarkable i* that lie fell 
twice into the same errors, Edward, believing that lac had fully learnt 
the lesson of 1277, gave him his affianced bride (1278) and otherwise 
treated him with consideration, in the hope that he would accept hi* now 
diminished, but still far from despicable, place in the realm. The outbreak 
of 1282* due in the first instance to the restless David but soon involving 
Llywelyn abo p shewed that be was wrong, and Edward entered on the 
campaign with the conviction tliat an end must be put to the Welsh 
trouble once for all. He brought all the resouroteh uf the realm, including 
a fleet from the Cinque Ports, to bear upon the situation, easily subdued 
Lly welyn^ allies in Powys and South Wales* and beset the prince himself 
iu his rocky citadel. Realising that the blockade of Snowdonia must be 
broken, Llywelyn slipped south* to organise a counter-movement in the 
Wyo valley. But here, on 11 December 1282, not for from the town of 
Bui 1th, he was killed in a chance encounter with a border force, and with 
him fell the fabric of Welsh independence* By his wife Eleanor he left 
an infant daughter only, who was captured and spent her days as a mm; 
his brothers were without his hold upon the loyalty of the Welsh people, 
and David, after prolonging the struggle for a few months* was seized, 
tried as a traitor, and executed (1283)* 

Edward had now on his hands the problem of the settlement of the 
conquered country, He had been well supported by the marcher lords, 
with the result that there was no diminution of the extent of Wales 
occupied by them; marcher ground was, in fact* considerably extended* 
Den highland was given to Henry, Earl of Lincoln, Ruthin to Reginald 
de Grey, Brumfield and Yale to the Earl uf Surrey, Chirklnnd to Roger 
Mortimer. The princes who had sided with the king against Llywelyn 
were not disturbed, and thus the house of Powys continued to rule over 
Welshpool and the north of our Montgomery shire, while the house of 
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South Wales was represented at Dryslwyn in the Towy valley by Rhp ap 
Maredudd**on and successor of the rebel of 1259, The Crown did indeed 
take possession of the domains of the house of Gwynedd* but, as these 
had been much reduced in 1277, the political status of Wales was less 
altered than might be imagined \ it still remained a land of small, inde¬ 
pendent areas, collectively outside the English shire and parliamentary 
system, each one with its own customs and traditional organisation, a 
source of revenue and a reservoir of troop for its usually non-resident 
lord. The barons of the inarch kept a tight hold upon their ample privileges* 
as wits seen when Edward in 1290 endeavoured to prevent Gilbert de 
Clare, lord of Glamorgan, and Humphrey de Bohmi, lord of Brecknock, 
from lighting out a load quarrel on the border of their lordships; the 
king obtained a temporary victory, but iu the long ion the “custom of 
the march*"" 1 the right of private war, was effectively asserted. These 
conditions were favourable to the maintenance of the Welsh language 
and Welsh traditions; Welsh literature flourished* the old Welsh law was 
administered in the local courts The conquest of Wales by Edward, in 
short, produced no social revolution or change of culture; its chief result 
was to deprive the Welsh of a national head and a centre of national life. 

In the urea of Llywelyifs principality a new system of administration 
was set up. By the Statute of Hhuddlan (19 March 1284) it was annexed 
to the Crown, divided into the three shires of Anglesey, Carnarvon, and 
Merianetli* and provided with a justice, sheriffs, coroners, and commote 
bailiffs 1 , A new system of justice was introduced, which may be broadly 
described as a combination of English criminal and Welsh civil law. Five 
castles were built to control the district* at Carnarvon, Harlech* Crivcieth* 
Conwav* and (after the rising of 1294) Beaumaris, and in each case a 
borough of the English type* a colony of English traders, was established 
at the castle gates, to serve the needs of the garrison and to be, through 
its fairs and markets, an economic centre of English influence. At Criccieth 
(and also at Bene, near Towyn* which disappeared after 1294), a Welsh 
stronghold was made use of; the other four castles were new and elaborate 
structures of the “concentric" type. Beaumaris (Fair Marsh) wna laid nut 
on an entirely fresh site; at Conway* the Cistercian abbey was removed 
to Mac nan to make room for the new settlement: Carnarvon, a seat of the 
Welsh princes, becomes the capital of the whole district, with its inde¬ 
pendent chancery and exchequer* Minor results of the Statute of Khuddkui 
were the grouping of Tegeingl and Maelor Saesneg as the comity of 
Flint* in dependence on the administrative centre of Cheater* and the 
formal organisation* in “West Woles*" of the two ancient shires of 
Cardigan and Carmarthen. 

Thu first settlement of VVoles was followed by two considerable revolts. 
In June 1287 Rhys ap Maredudd* lord of Diyalwyn and Newcastle 

1 The eld WekL local are* known as tho commote (in Welsh, <$mwd) whj 
acrapled as iha qMivileut of the Eil|M hundred, ^leriuecth is MejriosivdfL 
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Emlvn, broke into rebellion and seized cattles in the vale of Towy. His 
motive would seem to have been jealousy of the power exercised in the 
district by Robert de Tibetut ( 06 . 1293), justice of Carmarthen, whose 
commission made him virtual viceroy of South Wales. No£ without diffi¬ 
culty* the rising was suppressed and Rhys himself, after Jong wandering 
in the forest* of Cantref Mawr, captured and put to death. The second 
upheaval was of a snore general character; it was a concerted outbreak 
at the end of September 1294, throughout dl Wale** due to no special 
grievance of a Welsh magnate, but to widespread popular discontent at 
the levy of troops and taxes in Wales to defend English interests in 
Gasconv* New leaders appeared: Madog ap Llywelyn in North Wales, who 
claimed to be hereditary prince in succession to Llywelyn and was probably 
of the line of Meirionydd, Cynan ap Maredudd and Maelgwn ap Rhys in 
West Wales, representing the old stock of that region, and Morgan ap 
Maredudd, of the line of Cacrlcon, in Glamorgan. So serious was the situa¬ 
tion that the king abandoned the French expedition and appeared at the 
end of the year in Gwynedd, to face once more the task of the subjugation of 
Wdes r January saw him in serious difficulties in Conway Coptic, bat with 
the advent of spring matters improved; 011 5 March I&95 the Earl of 
Warwick defeated Madog in a pitched battle at Maes Moydog, in Caer 
Einion 1 , and thereafter resistance gradually died down, enabling the king 
to linish the campaign in July* He convinced himself that the Welsh had 
dot risen without provocation, for be treated must of the captured chief¬ 
tains with leniency and in September authorised an enquiry into the 
grievances of the men of North Wales* It was a further concession to the 
Welsh that in February 1301 he revived the title of Prince of Wales* 
dormant since 1382, in favour of his eldest sou, Edward, who had been 
born at Carnarvon in April 12B4? h The lords marchers were required to 
do homage to the new prince instead of to the king, mid with them great 
numbers of Welsh gentlemen tendered their obedience; the event may be 
said to signalise the complete settlement of Wales as a dependency of the 
Crown. 

Under Edward II, whose title of Prince of Wales was merged in the 
dignity of the kingship, the power of the Crown notably declined, and 
Wales shared to the full in the disorder of the reign. It was at this time 
that the ooly surviving Welsh principality of consequence became an 
English marcher lordship, G mffydd ah Gwain of Southern Powys died in 
June 1809, while still a minor; the succession, in accordance with English 
(though not Welsh) law, was presumed to have passed to his sister 
Haw he the Strong, who was forthwith married to John Cliariton, a 

1 Amuls of Worcester; EHK. xkxli, pj> + 1-12* 

1 The story of h\a presentation to the Welsh magnate* as their prince at the time 
of hU birth h a late fable, 6 rat found \n Powel (15S4). He was not born Ln the 
present castle, the building of which began in 128a (G, H. Peers in C$Fmmrod&riQn 
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Shropshire knight hi high favour with the king. Thenceforward, tire 
lordship of FowyalAndi with its centre at Welshpool, was held by the 
Charlton*, despite the opposition of Hnwise's unde, Grufiydd “de la Pole, 1 
who took hi* stand on the Welsh rules uf inheritance* Another marcher 
lordship was thrown into confusion in 1314? by the death of the Earl of 
Gloucester on the field of Bannockburn; Gilbert left no children and hJs 
possession* were divided in 1517 among three co-heiresses, his sisters, with 
the result that Glamorgan fell to the lot of the younger Hugh DcspemJer, 
why liad married Eleanor de Clare. There was serious trouble even before 
the partition: the measures of Payu Tiirberville, keeper of the lordship 
at the beginning of 1510, drove the Welsh into revolt under Llywelyn 
up Rhys of Senghenydd* commonly known a* Llywelyn Bren, and, though 
the movement was soon put down and Uywejyn captured, Despeuser 
succeeded to a heritage of discontent, which his methods did nothing to 
appease. His execution of Llywelyn m 1317 alienated his Welali subjects; 
his attempt to secure for himself the reversion uf the lordship of Gower 
led to a coalition against him of the baron* uf the march, who in May 
1521 overran Glamorgan and captured CordtlF and Newport* Dcspeiiser 
secured a respite as the result of Borough bridge and the fall of Lancaster 
(1322} p but he never recovered the good will of Ids men of Glamorgan 
and he was captured ill their midst, not far from Neath, uli 16 November 
1323. Hi* companion, the king, was taken with him; Edward was not 
unpopular in Wales and took pride on occasion, as in the remedial 
Ordinances of 1316*in the fact that he was a native of the country; but 
the Welsh were not ready to tally in his defence, notwithstanding that 
he had some loyal Welsh supporters, such as Sir Grufiydd Llwyd of 
Tregarnedd in Anglesey, who gave him substantial hdp in the struggles 
of 1332 and was imprisoned after his fall as a dangerous adherent to the 
royal cause 1 * 

Another great bonder lord, Roger Mortimer of Wigmore, who became 
Earl uf March in 1333, now succeeded to the commanding position of 
the younger Despeuser and, like him, set himself to dominate England 
from the vantage-ground of an absolute control of Wales. But the second 
attempt had no greater success than the first; Mortimer’s Welsh troops 
could not protect him from the blow which fell upon him in 1330. Wliat 
was needed to safeguard the interests of the Crown in the west was the re¬ 
establishment of the principality, and in May 1343 this was brought 
about ; Edward Ill's twelve-year-old son, known to history os the Black 
Prince, was raised to the dignity of Prince of Wales and invested with 
the symbol* of that office, the gold diadem or chaplet, the gold ring, mid 
the silver rod. The diadem or “tdaitfr* liod been worn by princes of Wales 
since the middle of the thirteenth century, if not earlier; the silver rod 
was a very ancient token of sovereignty among the Welsh* In one respect s 

8 For the true story of GmSjd d # which has beta much obscured by legend,, a*** 
EHft, sjfK, p. ofla. 
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the dignity of the Black Prince fell short of that held by his grandfather: 
the great marcher lords were not required to hold their lands of him* but 
continued to be temikib ill chief of the Crown; any doubt which might be 
entertained on this point was set at rest by an Act of Parliament of 1854 
(28 Edward III, c. 2), which stipulated that ail the lords of the Marches 
of Wales should be “perpetually attending and annexed to the crown of 
England. ..and not to the principality of Wales/ 1 Edward does not seem 
to have visited hU principality, but the country was efficiently governed 
by his uimiabens who have left out? valuable memorial uf their activity 
in the ” Record of Camanou," an extent of the counties of Anglesey and 
Carnarvon taken bv the deputy of Richard* Earl of Arundel* justice of 
North Wales, in the summer of 18552. 

The fourteenth century w as an epoch of slow social and economic change 
in a country hitherto hardly touched by movements of the kind, A first 
impression of the extents and other records would no doubt suggest that 
the old institutions had great vitality* The commute was still the effective 
local area; due* were still paid to the prince and other lords under the 
old names; land was divided equally among sons* under the old Welsh 
rules; marcher privilege.', were jealously guarded. True* the native princes 
had gone; hut their place as leaders of Welsh society and putmns of 
Welsh culture was taken bv gentlemen not greatly inferior to them in 
wealth and influence. Such were Sir Howd ap Gruffydd ap lorwerth, 
known as “Sir Howel of the Horseshoes, 1 " who came of the noble Anglesey 
stock of Hwfa ftp Cynddelw; Sir How el ap Gruffydd ap Hywel of 
Eifionydd, who fought at Poitiers and was known as 44 Sir Howel of the 
Halt lease : Llywelyn ap Gwilym of Emlyu^ uncle of the poet Dafydd ap 
Gwilym and deputy for Gilbert Talbot in his native district; I for the 
Generous of GwynHwg, who.se mother was of the line of Caerleon; the 
Tudors and Gronws of the line of Ednyfed Fvchan* w ho were seated at 
Penmynydd and Trecnstell in Anglesey; Sir Rhys ap Gruffydd ap Hywel, 
of the same stock, who was a leading figure in South Wales during the 
first half of the fourteenth century* But* if in many respects Wales was 
little altered, the life of the country side was nevertheless passing through 
a silent revolution. The establishment everywhere of castles and towns 
produced its inevitable effect; the self-contained rural communities began 
to find in borough and market town* alien colonies though they were* 
the natural centre for the side of farm produce and the purchase of 
luxuries. Town and country still stood apart in all conflicts between the 
two races* as well as in law and administration^ but economically they 
had become mutually dependent 

in the French wars which fill so large a space in the reign of Edward HI, 
Welshmen played an active part. The origin of the tactics which won the 
battle of Crecy may* indeed, be found in the adaptation to general 
warfare of the long-bow which, as we learn from Giraldus Cambrensis* 
was the traditional and most effective weapon of the men of South Wales. 
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But, apart from thb, large numbers of YVekhinen fought in the cam¬ 
paigns, such as the men raised from time to time by Sir Rhys ap 
GruRydd as royal agent in the Towy dbtricL It was at Crecy t ancoidlng 
to Welsh tradition* that Welshmen first wore the leek as a distinctive 
national symbol But more remarkable than any native of Wales who 
served in the English monks was Owain ap Thomas ap Rhodri, known to 
the French a* Yeuain of Wiles and to hb fellow-countrymen as Owain 
Lawgoch (of the Red Hand), who at the end of this reign fought with 
conspicuous success on the French side- His grandfather, a brother of the 
last Llywdyn, had accepted the reverses of 3282 arid settled down m an 
English landowner. Thomas occupied the same position and, on his death 
in 1363, left to Owain land m Surrey and the manor of Plas yn Dinas 
(a part of the ancient Mrchaiu} on the Vymwy, Owain, however, had no 
mind for the quiet life of hb father and grandfather; he broke out into 
rebellion against the English government, assumed the title of Prince of 
Wales* and from 1370 until hb death in 1378 fought with distinction as 
a soldier of fortune in the forces of Charles V. An attempt was made to 
use Id an as an instrument to raise Wales in favour of the French; this 
proved futile* for storms broke up the expedition which he led from 
Rouen; but he nevertheless rendered great service to the French cause, 
seizing Guernsey in 1372, capturing Sir Thomas Percy and the Gupta! 
de Buck, and aiding Du Guesclin in the struggle which drove the English 
from Brittany. The Englbh government determined to use the assassin's 
dagger against so dangerous a foe; he was murdered at Mori&gne on the 
Gironde by a squire named John Ijimb, who was in due course rewarded 
for the fleed + Needles to say, his memory lived long in Wales* and the 
tradition of his achievements was one of the sources of inspiration of the 
rising of Glyn Dw r* 

Upon the death of the Biack Prince. Richard of Bordeaux succeeded 
to the principality, but it was not long ere his accession to the throne 
once more merged the lower in the higher title. Father and son were not 
unpopular among their Welsh subjects, and there was in Wales no more 
than the usual disorder of the marches during their time. Into Goch* a 
well-known bard of the period, tells how the two bonny lighters of the 
Conway valley* Hywel Coetmor of Gwydir and hi* brother Rhys GcLkin, 
kept the peace under Richard, but made open war upon the English 
under hb successor. During the fatal weeks at the end of the reign, w hen 
Richard's power woe slowly slipping from him and Henry of Lancaster 
was daily winning supporters, the king having returned from Ireland 
spent some time in Wales* where he had hopes of a general movement 
in hb favour. But, as in the case of Edward II, these hope* proved 
delusive; Welsh acquiescence in his rule did not rise to the height of 
enthusiasm on his behalf or willingness to die in hb defence. Left to 
fight his own battle, he accepted at Conway the term* of his antagonist, 
found himself a prisoner on Ptmraaen Rhos, and at Flint was confronted 
with Lancaster. 
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The reign of Henry IV is made memorable in Welsh history by the 
rising of Owain Glyn Dwr (“Glendower"), the recollection of which has 
never died out in Wales and which was, in fact, at one point nearer 
snercss than is generally imagined. It bad its origin in a personal quarrel 
between Owain ap G niffy dd, lord of Glyn DyFrdwy and Cynllaith Owain 
in the Berwyn region, and Reginald de Grey, lord of Ruthin. That this 
private difference grew to the dimensions of a national revolt was due to 
the high character and the exceptional claims of the Welsh protagonist* 
Owain was one of the few Welsh landowners who had a princely pedigree 
and a hold upon the territories once ruled by their ancestor*; he was the 
direct heir of the princes of Northern Powys and had lands in Cardigan¬ 
shire also, whieh he inherited, through tils mother, from the ancient 
dynasty of South Wales, Add to this that he had been trained to the 
law at Westminster, was married to the daughter of an English judge 
(Sir David liunmer), and had fought with gallantry in the armies of 
Richard, notably in the Scottish campaign of 1385, and it will be realised 
that Henry' cotild not, by a refusal of justice, have driven into rebellion 
any more dangerous representative of the Welsh national spirit. He was 
no mere lawless bandit, but in character, talents, and popular estimation 
well fitted to grace the dignity of Prince of Wales. 

The original outbreak took place on 16 September 1400, when Glyn 
Dwr, his relatives, mid friend* raised the banner of revolt in Glyn Dyfrdwy. 
They first attacked and burnt Grey's town of Ruthin and then ravaged in 
succession Denbigh, IthuddlaTi, Flint, HawanJen, Holt, Oswestry, and 
Welflhpuol. On £4 September they were defeated near the last-mentioned 
town by Hugh Burnell with the forces of the nearest English counties, 
and the movement wii^ for the time being checked. But it was for from 
being crushed: Glyn OwEs estates were forfeited and given to John, 
Earl of Somerset; the king shewed fab power by marching through 
North Wales with an army; but the Welsh leader was not captured and, 
with hosts of sympathisers in even - part of the country, he was still able 
to hold out in the mountainous west. Offers of pardon (which did not, of 
course, extend to the prime mover in the rebellion) had little effect, and 
Parliament, in February 1401, shewed serious concern, pointing out that 
great numbers of Welsh scholars at Oxford and Cambridge and of Welsh 
labourers in England had all of a sudden given up work and gone home, 
arming themselves for battle* A series of penal statutes (S Hen* IV, cc + 
12 ,1B-&Q) was enacted which vividly reflects the alarm felt at the position 
in Wales, where Welshmen, who alight be presumed friendly to Glyn D&r* 
were burgesses. officers, and landholders in the various boroughs of the 
principality and the march- In the spring, two cousins of Glyn Dwr, 
William and Rhy& ap Tudur of Anglesey, of the stock of Ednyfed Fychan, 
effected a surprising coup in the capture of Conway Castle (1 April), which 
they seixed by stratagem when the garrison were all at church. Hotspur, 
who was the royal lieutenant in the district, regained the fortress iu a 
cm jcvii. 
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few months mid the affair had no immediate sequel But it was 
typical of the daring and enterprise of the followers of the Welsh chief, 
who in the summer appears in a new' region, winning at Hvddgeo in 
Plynlimon a decisive victory over a royalUt force drawn from south-west 
Woles. The king againjed an army into Wales (September 1401 ), but with 
little real success, and in August Percy had relinquished his ungrateful 
task, which he had been left to prosecute largely with his own resources. It 
would seem that Glyn IHt might at this point have been placated with 
the redress of his pei-sunal grievances ; he had not yet burnt his boats or 
formally claimed the principality of Walea. But Grey was a close friend 
of the king, and Henry would hear of no negotiations 

In 1402 the fortunes of Glyn Dtfr visibly improved. In April a raid 
upon Ruthin delivered his arch-enemy i Reginald de Grey, into his hands; he 
was far too shrewd to treat him otherwise than as a very valuable prisoner 
and, after much bargaining, finally set him free in November in return 
for a ransom of 10,000 marks. On £2 June he met the Herefordshire 
levies under Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle of the fifth Earl of March, at 
Pilleth in Maelienydd, and won a signal victory; Robert Whitney and 
Kinard de la Here were slain, and Edmund was taken prisoner. The 
Mortimers could advance a dearer title than Henry to the English 
crown; lienee there was no such haste to ransom Edmund as had been 
shewn in the case of Grey, and Glyn Dwr had an opportunity for 
diplomacy, of which he was not slow to make use. Before the end of the 
year, Mortimer had married his captor's daughter and was deeply com¬ 
mitted to his cause. The king led another fruitless expedition, much 
hampered by liad weather, into VVales in September, while Glyn Dwr 
appeared on the Severn estuary and ravaged Newport and Caerleoin 
It was intended in I40S to renew the attack upon Qwain, but in the 
summer all plans were upset by the rising of the Percies, culminating in 
the battle of Shrewsbury (21 July). That an understanding had been 
reached between the English and the Welsh insurgents is most probable, 
but there is nothing to shew that Glyn Dtfr was expected to effect a 
junction with the Percies* and the story that he watched the battle from 
the branches of the great oak at Shelton is a baseless myth. He was, in 
fact, busily engaged about this time in South Wales, where he had raised 
the Welsh of the Towy valley and captured Carmarthen* The overthrow 
of Hotspur and his uncle the Earl of Worcester* nu doubt, destroyed 
some hopes, hut it did not seriously injure the position of the Welsh 
leader, who advanced in 1404 to stiU more important successes. He now 
had the whole of Wales in his grip; the town and castle of Cardiff were 
at his mercy* Beaumaris and Carnarvon were closely beset and, more im¬ 
portant than all, Harlech and Aberystwyth fell into his hands, enabling 
him to establish himself strongly in Central Wales. It was at this point 
that lie assumed the title of Frmce of Wales and, therewith, the status 
of an independent ruler, with a great and a privy seal, a chancellor, and 
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envoy a accredited to foreign courts. He summoned to Machynlleth a 
parliament representative of the area of his obedience* and received, 
there is reason to think* formal investiture of his office- In May he sent 
his chancellor and John H:miner* his brother-in-law* to France to conclude 
an alliance with Charles VI. They were well received and a breaty was 
concluded in July which provided for military help for the Welsh in- 
sumction + It came in August 1405, somewhat belated, but substantiii! 
in character, a force of about 2500 men which landed in Milford Haven. 
Glyn Dwr had suffered some reverses earlier in the year, notably at Pwll 
Melyn near Usk (B May), but he was now on the crest of the wave* and 
he summoned a second parliament to Harlech* hoping with its aid and 
that of the French army to secure his recognition by the English govern¬ 
ment. Hut the results of the French alliance were disappointing; though 
the troops remained for some months in the country and on one occasion 
penetrated into England as far as Woodbury Hill in Worcestershire* no 
solid victory was won, and thdr withdrawal marks the loginning of Glyn 
Dwrs decline. He was still looking for further assistance from the same 
quarter and agreed* with this object in view* to transfer has allegiance 
from the Roman to the Avignon pontiff; the letter {Petinal, SI March 
1406 ) is well known for its proposal to make St David 1 * an archbishopric 
and to establish two universities in Wales. But the king was now extri¬ 
cating himself from his other difficulties; the war in Wales was, moreover, 
passing into the capable hands of his heir* now twenty years of age, and the 
operations of the young Henry in a short time deprived Glyn D^r of his 
foothold as a ruling prince by the successful siege of Aberystwyth and 
Harlech (1408). The death of Mortimer and the capture of 0wain's 
family at the latter place marked the final ruin of the Welshman's more 
ambitious designs; he now reverts to his former statue of outlaw s with 
friends in abundance and considerable powers of resistance* but none of 
the outward show of sovereignty. After many years of this existence, he 
died in some obscure hiding-place on the Herefordshire bonier at the 
beginning of 1416* just after Henry V bad offered him a free pardon. 

While the courage and the statesmanship of Glyn Dwr will always 
command admiration* it is beyond doubt that the failure of hh rising 
left Wales in a worse plight than it had been for many years. Economi¬ 
cally, the country had suffered heavily; the fifteen years of pillage and 
disorder left upon it an indelible mark. Relations between the two races 
were much embittered; it had been a common cry during the rebellion 
that Owain aimed at the extirpation from Wales of the English tongue, 
and Adam of Usk was equally certain that the destruction of Welsh was 
intended on the other side- Thus, on the one hand, a rigorous series of 
statutes, passed in 1401 and 1-402, excluded Welshmen from all positions 
of power and authority and closely limited their activities: and that it 
was no dead letter is proved by the cases of David Holbach of Oswestry 
and Gruffydd ap Nicholas of Dynevor (Dincfwr), in which exemption 
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was granted from its restrictions. On tbs other hand, hostility to the 
English grew deeper Among the Welsh* and found fierce expression in 
the bardic poetry of the period, notably that of Lewis Glyn Cot hi. One 
link there was between the two races in the French wars of Henry V and 
Henry VI, in which Welshmen took an honourable part; David Gam of 
Brecknock, an old enemy of Glyn Dwt, was killed at Agiocourt* and 
Matthew Gough (i.e. Goch, the Red) of Maelor (o£. 1450) fought with 
great honour in the last stages of the struggle in Normandv. 

The Wars of the Roses inevitably weakened the bold of the Crown upon 
Wales and opened the door for a revival of activity among the native 
Welsh, Yorkist and Lancastrian alike relied on the warriors thev were 
able to draw from the Welsh highlands, and the battle of Mortimer's 
Cross {% February 1461), though fought on English soil, was largely an 
encounter between rival Welsh armies. The Duke of York and Edward IV\ 
inheriting the Mortimer estates, could command the allegiance of Central 
Wales, while in the west, from Anglesey to Pembroke, the name of Tudor 
was powerful. Owen Tudor (oL 1461)* a nephew of the captors of Conway 
Castle* had by a secret marriage with the widow of Henry V two sons: 
the elder* Edmund, died young (1456)* but left, by Margaret Beaufort* 
a posthumous son, the future Henry VII. The younger, Jasper* became 
the protagonist of the Lancastrian cause in Wales* where he was Earl 
of Pembroke, and carefully watched over the fortunes of his nephew. 
During the reign of Edward IV* the Lancastrian cause was reduced to 
great straits* though Harlech Castle held out for seven years (1461-68). 
The ultimate escape of the young Henry, Earl of Richmond, was for 
Wales the decisive event which ensured that* when the time was ripe> 
the house of Lancaster should recover the crown in the person of a scion 
of Ednyfed Fychan, horn in Pembroke and nursed by a Welsh foster- 
mother. Welsh sentiment has always persisted in regarding Bosworth as 
a Welsh victory, placing a genuine Welshman on the English throne and 
thus ending happily the long quarto! between the two races; nor is this 
view a mere patriotic flourish, for an Italian, writing about 1500* makes 
the remark that 4 -the Welsh may be slid to have recovered their In¬ 
dependence, for Henry VII is a Welshman.’* 1 

1 /totein Bdatitm, «L Srayd {Camden Society, 1&47), pp, 18-10* 
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IRELAND TO 1315 

Ireland was never subjected to the discipline of Imperial Rome, and her 
people missed the early lesson m orderly government which the subject 
races of the Empire never quite forgot; but in the early part of the Hfth 
century t when the Western Empire was beginning to crumble under its 
own weight, Ireland received from Romanised Britain and Gaul the 
message of Christianity together with some of the civilising influences 
that followed in its train. Popular tradition has fixed upon St Patrick as 
the Apnstk of Ireland, and in m doing has had good grounds. He was 
certainly an historical character, and his Conft&no* recognised as an 
authentic work of his hand! shews him an unassuming servant of God 
whi>se whole heart was in his work; but it also -shews — what indeed vague 
traditions indicate—that there were other workers in the field in Southern 
Ireland,, more learned perliaps than he, but not so single-minded nr so 
free from jealousy. The new faith was not enforced by the *word; it 
gradually gained adherents through precept and example, and there was 
no disturbance of the existing tribal organisation* There is, however, 
little positive evidence about this early period* The earliest extant Life of 
St Patrick was written by Muirchu Maccti Mach them near the close of 
the seventh century, and the Memoirs of Tiredian a little later. It windd 
seem that here and there a tribal chief who had accepted the new teaching 
would grant some land, a fort or an island, to the founder saint, who 
with his companions would build a primitive church and necessary habi¬ 
tations thereon. Disciples would be attracted, and the Christian community 
thus formed was regarded as the separatejW or family (in an extended 
sense) of the saint, existing side by aide with the fini of the land. The 
successors (comtirbi) of the founder were selected from Imjtni in much 
the same way as the successor of the tribal chid Women were welcomed 
in the work of evangelisation, the most famous being St Brigit of Kildare, 
allied the “Mary of the Gael.^ In some such way, in the course of the 
next century and a half, numerous churches were founded and primitive 
monastic communities and schools were formed, in which the civilising 
influences of the new religion were centred and fostered. With the religion 
of the Book, writing and the Latin language were introduced, and through 
such means of communication came some of the art and learning of the 
Old World. 

The missionary effort was not confined to Ireland* In 563 Columba 
earned the Christian fidth from Derry to the island of Hy (Iona), the 
mother church of Scotland, and to the Northern Piets, and from thence 
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in 635 bis disciple brought it to Liiidisfarne, whence it spread over 
Northumbria, Columba's success was followed by a great missionary 
movement among the barbarian kingdoms of Western Europe, The most 
famous missionary there was Columbatuis, a monk of Bangor on Belfast 
Lough, He made his way to Burgundy and founded a monastery at 
Luspvium (Luseuil) in 590* where for many years his missionary efforts 
prospered. At length, however* having come into eon diet with Brunhild! 
the Queen Regent, and having estranged the Galilean clergy by hi* 
adherence to Celtic usages, he was forced to leave the country. Afterwards 
lie went up the Rhine to Lake Cons taunt (where his follower, St Gall, 
remained to found the monastery know n by his name), and thence passing 
into Lombardy he founded the famous monastery of liobbio. Here in 615 
he died. From these and other centres many daughter house* issued* and 
communication was kept up between these foreign monasteries and those 
in Ireland to the advancement of learning. I rani the middle of the seventh 
century there were ako reflex waves of immigrants from Britain and the 
Continent to the monastic schools of Ireland. Moreover, the influence of 
Italo-Byzantine art, and more particularly of Lomb&rdk art, has Wn 
traced in the wonderful development of interlaced work as shewn in Irish 
and Hibomo-Saxon manuscripts, such as the Book* of KelK Lindisfame t 
and Durrow, about the done of the seventh century, and at a later period 
in metal, as on the shrines of bd!, book, and cruder; and though at least 
one important imtjf of Irish art, the divergent spiral, has been traced 
buck to what is known as the late Celtic or La Tine period, it seems 
probable that an important channel of influence in art as in learning was 
the inter-communication of foreign and Irish monasteries. Certainly the 
results in Ireland were mainly confined to monastic institutions. 

Accordlng to tradition* preserved in the older heroic literature, Ireland 
was at one time divided into live independent kingdoms, corresponding 
roughly to the present four provinces with the kingdom of Meath cut 
out of Leinster to make the fifth. Later writers often speak of u the five- 
fifths of Ireland n to designate the whole. There was also an old traditional 
division of Ireland into two halves, which came to be known respectively 
as Conn s Half {Leth Cuinn) f and Mogh'n Half [Ltlh Afoghn), and were 
separated by a line through the great central plain from the Bay of 
Dublin to that nf Galway. Till* division, originating in all probability in 
a racial difference, was deep-seated. It never quite lost its hold on popular 
memory, and in later ages it often inspired political aims and ideals and 
influenced military efforts. In the historical period, however, prior to the 
Scandinavian invasions and up to the coming of the Normans, Ireland 
appears as a Heptarchy acknowledging at most a shadowy high king 
(ortZ-rO* Accordingly in the Book of Rights, compiled (in the form 
that has come down to us) at the opening of the tenth century, when 
Cormac son of Cuilennan was King of Cashel, with additions mode about 
a century later in the time of King Brian Biirumha, the numerous 
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subordinate kingdoms and territories of Ireland art grouped under the 
following seven chief kings: (1) the king of Cashel, representing Munster 
unit part of Kings Comity; (2) the king of Cruachan* representing 
Connaught and Cavan; (6) the king of A1 lech* representing Donegal, 
Derry,lyrotie*and part of Fermanagh; (4) the king of Uriel (QiTgkiath) f 
representing Armagh, Monaghan, the rest of Fermanagh* and part of 
Louth; (5) the king of Ulutdh^ representing Antrim, Down, and part of 
Louth; (6) the king of T&r% representing Meath, Westmeath, Longford* 
and ports nf Kings County &nd Kildare; (7) the king of Laighin, repre¬ 
senting Leinster, less the kingdom of Tam and Louth. In the addition to 
the Book of Rights ascribed to Brian, it is claimed that “when the king 
of Cashel is not king of Ireland the government of the (southern) half 
of Ireland is due to him, 1 " and further that “the supreme sovereignty of 
Ireland ought to be in him"? but the poetical version naively admits that 
the history on which this right is founded 44 is not taught by the I-einstoiy 
men"” or “preserved in Conn's Half.’* As a matter of fact* during the 
historic period up to the time of King Brian, with one or two disputed 
exceptions, the Kings of Ailech and Tara, representing two branches of 
the Ui Neill family* supplied between them the generally recognised high 
kings of Ireland, tn the descent of kingship all males of the family to 
which the existing king belonged were eligible. Each was known as a 
rigdamua^ “the makings of a king." 1 The family {dirI? fine) consisted of a 
single head (whether living or dead) and bis sons, grandsons, and great- 
grandsons* but on the birth of a member of the next generation it became 
sub-divided into as many fan lilies as there were sons of the first head, imrh 
at least appears to have been the theory. In practice, at any rate* so wide 
a choice often led to intrigues, violence, and bloodshed, and to minimise 
these the plan was adopted in the thirteenth century of naming a itifiaiitt* 
or successor in the life time of the ruling prince. 

From the beginning of the sixth to the close of the eighth century, 
Ireland, though split up into a number of petty kingdoms often at variance 
with each other, was free from the ravages of external invasion, 'rids, 
indeed, was the period of her 4L Golden Age of art and learning,*' But early 
in the ninth century this comparative peace was at an end. From about 
the year 807 sporadic bonds of raiders commenced to ravage the mainland, 
and in the course of the next 150 years “countless sea-belched shoals of 
foreigners' 1 ' penetrated up the estuaries and rivers of Ireland and plundered 
and burned the monasteries—many of them over and over again—in all 
parts of the country. No general resistance whs organised* and though the 
invaders met with defeats here and there from particular cbm-groups, 
new hordes came to lill the gap. Uniting under a leader called Turgeis, 
these predatory bonds succeeded in dominating the northern half of 
Ireland until* in 845* their leader was captured and drowned. This 
domination was contemporary with attempts by Felimy, son of CrifJhn, 
King of Cashel, to contest the supreqiacy of the recognised ard-rf in 
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Lhe north—the lirst, but not the lest, example of internal diascu-SJOTis 
farilllating the work of invaders of Ireland. 

The HrsL invaders seem to have been Norwegians, but in the middle 
of the ninth century there came Dubhgaitl (or Danes) who fought against 
flinl -subdued the Finttg&ill (or Norwegians) there, though tn general 
no dear distinction can be gathered from the annalists* In Olaf 
(AmhMbh), “toil of the king of Lochlann,^ believed to be “Olaf the 
White" of the Dudmixmiliuk, “came to Ireland, when the foreigners 
submitted to him and a tribute was given to him by tire Grad." He is? 
repeatedly mentioned a* fighting and plundering along with Ivar (Isobar) 
and some times with Carrol (Cerball), King of Gssoiy. He Hits from Ireland 
to AHwt and Britain. In 866 be i-s lighting in Fortran* (Pietland); in 867 
he in at the bailie of Caer Ebroc (York); nnd in 870 with Ivar at the 
siege of Ail Qua the (Dumbarton). Next year they return to Dublin with 
captive* and booty, but Olaf ia heard of no more. Then in 873 “Ivar, 
king of the Northmen of all Ireland and Britain, died* 1 This and other 
entries indicate that the leaders of the Northmen, who at this time and 
later were carving nut a kingdom for themselves in Lhe north of England, 
were using the harljours of Ireland as buses for their <]|H.Tjd3i>ns against 
the sister kingdom. 

From tins time, for a period of about forty years, no fresh invasion of 
foreigners h recorded, though several examples aj noted of their plundering 
churches and of eon ft ids between them auid the native clans. But ill 914 and 
following yeans fresh fleets of foreigner* came to Waterford- In 911 their 
leadens were Ihigtiall(Rcgmild), King of the jMMigaiU^ and Sihtric, Iwth 
“grandsons of Ivar," and they gained a victory over the King uf I minster 
at Cviin Ftaait (near Ht Mullins, County Carlow). Next year linguaII 
fnught against the men of Alba on the Tyne, but Sihtrir went to Dublin, 
and on 1 5 September 019 defeated, and slew Ninll Black-knee (Gltirtdubh)^ 
tml-rf of Ireland, at Cell-mo-samog on the LiHcy immediately west of 
Dublin. He was probably the Sihtric who married Aetbdriatf* sUter and 
died in i)2J. ftngnnll diet! in 941 and was succeeded by Goth frith, another 
grandson of Ivor, who died in 934, Then in 937 Olaf son of tiuthfrith 
left Dublin to join the combination of the Northumbrian Danes and 
Constantine the Scottish King against Aethelstan which met with the 
signal defeat of Brunanburh. Olaf escaped and u fled oVr the deep water, 
Dublin to seek." But there was another Olaf, a son of Sihtrie and son-in- 
law of Constantine, who also escaped from the battle-field. Both succes¬ 
sively appear at times as King of Northumbria and of Dublin. Olaf 
Guthfritbson died in 941, but Olaf Sihtrie*oit (whu is also called Oiaf 
Dtamn) lived to 980, when he met with a severe defeat from Malachy II 
( H&daechlaiiin), King of Tara, and retreated to Ioiifl, “where he died 
in holiness and penance." Malftchy's victory was followed by the release 
of the hostages hold by the Danes of Dublin and the freedom of the Ui 
Neill from tribute and exaction. 
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About this time? a new outstanding figure appears in the south in 
the person of Brian* son of Kennedy* common])' called, from a fort near 
Killaloe, Brian Bdrutnha, He was leader of the Dil Cais, a group of dans 
in Thomond or North Munster now beginning to rival the Eogh&nachtu, 
who IlelcI hitherto supplied the kings of Cashel Three of these kings* 
Fdimy mac Criffan, form tic mac Cuilemmin, and Cellachan of Cashel* 
had claimed to be supreme kings of Leth Mogha and even beyond, but 
their power had waned, and Munster ncclm to have become dominated 
by the Danes of Limerick. In 967* however, Brian and his elder brother, 
Mahon, defeated the Danes in a battle near Tipperary* and followed up 
their victory by the sack of Limerick. Mahon was now King of Munster* 
but a conspiracy formed against him by the Boghanadit leaders, Molloy 
aiid Donovan* in alliance with the foreigners, resulted in bis murder in 
$76 and the eventual accession of Brian as King, not only of Munster 
but of all Leth Mogha, Then began the rivalry between Brian and the 
ard-r{ Maiachy. In 98% Maiachy plundered Thomond and cut down 
the sacred tree at Magh Adbair, the inauguration hill of the Dil Otis, 
and in the following year defeated Donnell Clajen* King of Leinster* ami 
the foreigner* of Waterford and plundered Leinster to the sea. Briaifs 
retort was to bring a licet of boats to Lough Ree and plunder the west 
of Meath and Connaught, And so the bickering went on between the 
rivals until 99H, when, according to a tract which may be regarded as 
‘■the Brian Saga,” Maiachy came to meet Brian on the shores of Lough 
Ree, and a treaty was concluded by which Maiachy surrendered to Brian 
the hostages he held of Leth Mogha and even those of the southern cleui& 
of Connaught* while Brian acknowledged that the sole sovereignty of 
Leth Guinn belonged to Maiachy, Though this treaty is not mentioned 
in the regular annuls, its result is seen in the joint action of Brian and 
Mu Why against the foreigners in that year* and also in the nest* when 
they together defeated the united forces of the Danes of Dublin, under 
Sihtric son of Ql&f, and the Ijeinstermen* under their King Mae! mom* at 
denmauM (probably Glen-Saggart near Dublin) and entered Dublin and 
pillaged it. 

But the concord between Brian and Malaehy did not last long. Next 
year (1000) Brian made term* with Sihtric, gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and led a hosting of the men of Leinster and South Connaught 
accompanied by the Dane* of Dublin u to proceed to Tara/ 1 As was his. 
custom h he avoided a pitched battle with Maiachy, but he soon practically 
gained his end. He obtained the hostages of Connaught and Meath and 
in 1003 was reckoned King of Ireland. In lDOo he way at Armagh, 
and, as Imprrator Scoiorum^ recogni-sod its ecclesiastical supremacy, as a 
marginal entry in the Book of Armagh testifies. lie had more difficulty 
in securing the submission of the northern dan*. Year after year he led 
armies against them* but not till 10HJ did he receive the hostages of all 
Leth Guinn. 
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Battle ofdontatf* 1014 


Brian's reign, as the annals shew T wan far from the peaceful time 
alleged by his sh&n&chies, but he went nearer to uniting Ireland under 
one bead than any native king before or since. It was moreover a time of 
recuperation* Churches and ecclesiastical towera were built or restored, 
and there was some revival of art and learning. Henceforth the Danes 
w ere normally confined to their seaport towns and the districts immedi¬ 
ately adjoining. They had become Christians too, and intermarried with 
the Gael. Indeed the protagonists in the drama at this time were curiously 
connected by marriage with one another, Gormflailh, sister of Mnelmora 
King of Leinster, called in the Njftl Saga w tbe fairest of women,^ hut 
one H who did all things ill over which she had any pow er," wils, it seems, 
first the wife of Oiaf Cuaran and mother of Sihtric King of Dublin. Next, 
probably after 9SO, ahe was the wife of Malachy II and mother of his 
son Conor, but repudiated by him she became wife of Brian Borumha 
and mother of his son Dunough. Perhaps in each ease she was the prize 
of the victor. But the complication was greater still* for Maiidhy's wife 
Muelmaire, who died in 1021, was daughter of Olaf, 5ihtric% father, and 
finally, us we have mentioned, Sihtric married Brian's daughter. 

In spite of these alliances, Maelmora and Sihtric with their forces 
revolted against Brian arid Malachy in 101$, and this led in the next 
year to the great attempt by kl the foreigners of the West of Europe* to 
recover and complete their domination of Ireland, The battle of Clontarf 
ivas fought on Good Friday, 23 April 1014. Brian brought w r ith him the 
men of Munster and some of the southern clatis of Connaught, and he 
waa supported hy the men of Meath under Mabu-liy, but the King of 
Connaught and all the northern kings held aloof. On the other side were 
the Leinstermen under Maelmora, the Danes of Dublin under Sihtric, and 
a the foreigners of Loch hum* whom Sihtric had invited to his aid. These 
last were said to be a thousand mail-clad mem Their principal leaders were 
Sigurd, Earl of Orkney, and Brodir, a viking, called 41 chieftain of the 
Lochiaiin fiectj* which then lay at the Isle of Mail. It w as a desperate 
fight. Most of the leaders on both sides were killed, including Brian him¬ 
self, his eldest son and grandson, and both Sigurd and tlrodir iua well as 
Maelmora. Sihtric indeed still held Dublin, but the few surviving invaders 
were driven to their ships, and the attempted conquest failed* 

If Brian's aim, as has been thought, was to establish political unity in 
Ireland under a strong monarchy, the hope was shattered at his death, if 
not defeated by the very course he adopted. His surviving sons quarrelled 
among themselves and were opposed by some of the Eughimacht clans. 
Makchy's resumption of his former position was not indeed disputed, 
but he never had much power, and after his death in 1022 there whs no 
recognised ard-rf for many years. Curiously enough, it is abated in the 
Annals of Cloumacnois (of which the Irish original is lost) that the land 
was governed for twenty years ^like a free State, and not like a monarchy t n 
by a poet and an anchorite. Whatever that may mean, it is certain that 
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Brian 1 * action in breaking the monopoly of the high-liingship hitherto 
vested in the two branches of the Ui Neil] had a lasting effect IF one 
king of Munster could gain the supremacy by the sword, the way was 
open for another king of Munster, or of Leinster* or of Connaught, to 
attain the same position by the same means; and as a matter of fact the 
political history of the next century and a half is a record of the Attempts 
of one or other of the provincial kings to subdue the rest. None of 
them, however, succeeded* At best the most powerful became nrd-rf co 
JrtMa&hra, * 4 high-king with opposition/' which meant that at least one 
province held out against him. The consequence was that, besides the 
usual border raids between hostile clans, whole provinces were often 
engaged in devastating one another. The usual policy of an aspirant for 
supremacy was to divide a province which he had subdued and set up two 
or more king* in it. These arbitrary divisions were most frequent in 
Meath and Munster* but all the provinces were at various times tempor¬ 
arily split up, either by internal dissensions or by external compulsion. 

Yet during this long period of anarchy the Viking terror was no longer 
present. The Scandinavian sea-rovers settled down In the seaport towns 
they had formed and exchanged piracy for trade, thus gradually reviving 
a more healthy communication with England and Western Europe* They 
became zealous Christians and from about the middle of the eleventh 
century had bishops of their own in Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, who 
received axtBeraathn from Canterbury and professed canonical obedience 
to that see, and not to Armagh. From this beginning indeed may be 
traced the movement to bring the Church of Ireland Into conformity with 
that of England and through It with that of Rome. Early in the twelfth 
century Gilbert, Danish Bishop of Limerick, a friend of Anselm, was 
Appointed papal legate, and in a treatise which is still extant he expounded 
the hierarchical system as developed in Canterbury and Home. Makhus* 
consecrated by Anselm in 1096 as Bishop of Waterford, presided over 
the famous school of Lismore, where one of his pupils was Miielmaedog 
O'Morgair, afterwards known as St Malarhy. He went to Home in I1S9 1 
and was appointed pupal legate in succession to Gilbert. He became the 
principal instrument in the reform of the Irish Church* and to his efforts 
was doubtless due the constitution by the Pope in lloi? of the four 
metropolitan sees of Armagh, Dublin, Cashel* and Tuacn. To Mai achy, 
who was the lifelong friend of St Bernard of Clair vaux, is also to be 
attributed the first introduction of the Cistercians into Ireland, and 
among the earliest bouses uf the Order were St Mary's Abbey in Dublin 
and Mellifont near Drogheda (I14S). 

From 1156 tu 1166 Murtough CTLoughlin, representative of the 
northern Ut Neill, was the most powerful king in Ireland, Me was con¬ 
sistently supported by Dermot MacMnrrongh, King of Leinster, but was 
at first vigorously apposed by Rory Q 1 Con or* King of Connaught. Each 
of these rivals repeatedly fought for supremacy over Munster, Meath, and 
kviu+ 
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North Leinster, Each would set up his own nominees in these districts, 
to be immediately replaced by the nominees of the rival party. In 1159 
Tiernan O'Rourke, Xing of Breffhy,a country bordering on the territories 
of both rivals* threw in his lot with O'Ccmor. It was inevitable that he 
should take the side opposed to MncMurrough, who in 1153 had carried 
off 1 his wife, an insult he never forgot. But the united forces of CTConor 
and O'Rourke were utterly defeated, and in 1161 O'Conor gave hostages 
to O'LougbliiL He was, huwever, merely biding hjs timE. In 1106 by a 
gross breach of faith O'Loughlin alienated both the clergy and his own 
people* and later in the .same year he fell a victim to the avenging ami 
of one of his sub-kings. 

O'Conar now seized the opportunity of his rival's disgrace or death He 
led an army to Dublin* where the ri then* made him their king. Then, after 
receiving the hostages of Uriel, he advanced into Leinster. There the 
northern dans submitted to him* and he forced Dennot to give him 
hostage* for his own territory of Okmselagh (represented by the diocese 
of Ferns). With this submission O'Conor seems to have been satisfied, 
and he passed into Ossory ami Munster and took their hostages. But 
O'Rourke did not let his personal enemy escape so easily; He led an army 
composed of the men of Breffny and Meath and of Dennot s own revolted 
subjects against Dennot, who, deserted by all, fled from Ireland by sea. 
Whether Rory O'Conor would have been more successful than the previous 
provincial kings in founding a permanent dynasty and bringing political 
unity to Ireland, if it had not been for foreign interference, is one of 
those speculations which it seems futile to- entertain. All that can be said 
is that he began well* but he was not a resolute man, and subsequent 
history shews that the O'Conors were hopelessly divided amongst them¬ 
selves even as regards the succession to their own province. 

Dennot MacMurrougb, un the other hand, shewed great pertinacity 
in the steps he took to recover his position. He landed at Bristol, where 
be was well received by Robert Fit* Harding, a personal friend of Henry IL 
Probably it was by his advice that Dennot sought aid from the King of 
England, and after much journeying, early in II (FT, found him in 
Aquitaine. Henry, os is well known, on coming to the throne hod con¬ 
ceived the design of annexing Ireland and had sought and obtained the 
sanction of Pope Hadrian IV, but at the time had laid the project aside; 
and though he now received the exiled king courteously, he put him off 
with vague promises and an open letter assuring the royal favour to such 
of his subjects as should be willing to aid Derniot to recover his dominions, 
Dennot then returned to Bristol, where after sonic time he got a condi¬ 
tional promise from Richard Fitz Gilbert, Earl of Striguil, commonly 
known as ^Strongbow," on Dermot's agreeing to give him his daughter 
in marriage and (according to Giraldus) the succession to the kingdom 
of Leinster It may* however, be doubted if thia Latter promise was made, 
in this bald form at least* as such a devolution of an Irish kingdom wu 
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quite unknown to Irish custom. Dermot then went to St David’s, w hcre 
he secured further promises of assistance from the descendants of Gerald, 
former castellan of Pembroke, or (to speak more correct!y) of Nest, 
daughter of Rh vs ap Tewdwr* last independent king of South Wales. 

From this remarkable lady indeed were sprung most of those leaders 
in the Cambro-N'orman invasion of Ireland who have Ijeen styled “ the 
fii^t conquerors. 1 " By a royal lover, Henry I, she had n son known as 
Henry Fit?, Henry, who was slain in 1157* His eons, Meilerand Robert, 
took part in the invasion. She was married to Gerald, castellan of Pembroke* 
about 1100 and bore him three sons and one daughter: (1) William 
de Carew, whose sons were Odo, ancestor of the Caiews* Raymond called 
H )e groft,," and Griffin; of these, Raymond took the most prominent part; 
(3) Maurice, ancestor of the barons of Naas, the earls of Kildare, the earls 
of Desmond, and other families, all more or less famous in the subsequent 
history of Ireland; (61 David, Bishop of St David's, whose son Miles was 
the first baron of Iverk; (4) Angarad* who by William de Barry of 
Manorhier was mother of Gerald, the historian of the Conquest, and 
ancestress of the numerous families of the Bams in Ireland. Finally (as 
far as wo are concernedX Nest hnd a son, Robert, by Stephen constable 
of Cardigan, and he was the first of the adventurers to set foot in Ireland. 

Dermot did not wait for this promised aid, but about August returned 
to Ferns with only & few troop under Richard, son of Gndibert, a Fleming 
from Rlios near Haverford. O'Conor and O^Rourke came to Cill Osnarth 
(Kelliatown, Co. Carlow) to oppose him, where after some skirmishing 
Dermot gave hostages to O'Conor for Okmselagh. and 100 ounces of gold 
to O'Rourke in atonement for the wrong done to him fifteen yean 
previously. Dermot, however, had no intention of submitting, and was 
only Awaiting the expected help from Wales, and as this did not come in 
the ensuing spring (1168) he seht his tatimer or secretary, Maurice 
Regan, to Wales with offers of rewards for armed aid. To this Maurice 
Regan, as I wing the principal Informant of the author of the rhymed 
chronicle known as “the Song of Dermot,' 1 we are indebted for much of 
our knowledge of this period up to the taking of Limerick in October 1175, 

At length, in May 1169, Robert Fit? Stephen landed at Ban now with 
thirty men-at-arms (ejififw) of his kinsmen and sixty others clad in mail 
and about 800 archers, ^the flower of the youth of Wales" With them 
came Hcrvey de Montmorency, Strongboiv's uncle {Le, son of bin paternal 
grandmother by a second marriage), and on tbe following day Maurice 
de Prendergast, another Fleming from Rhos. All told, they were not 
more than 600 men, but they were well armed, inured to warfare in 
Wales, and the archers carried a weapon for which the Irish had. no 
counterpart and no defence. Having been joined by Dermot with 500 
men, they proceeded to assault the wnlled town of Wexford* On the 
second day the Ostmen (as the Northmen, whether Danes or Norwegians, 
are now usually called) surrendered on terms, and afterwards supplied a 
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contingent to Dermofs army. This success was followed by the return of 
many Leinster dans to their allegiance* and by more or less successful 
forays against such as still held out in Ossory and North Leinster. 

These operations did not pass unnoticed by O'Conor and O'Rourke* 
They led their fore^ s accompanied as before by the Meath nun and the 
Osimcn of Dublin* into Leinster. This was a critical morn cut for Dermat, 
more especially as Maurice de Prendergast, perhaps despairing of success 
bad returned with hi* men to Wales. But once more peace was made. 
Dermal was to hold Leinster of the ard^ri and to give bis son Conor 
as a hostage* while by a secret agreement he is said to have promised to 
introduce no mote foreigner* and to dismiss those already with him as 
soon a* Leinster padded Hut Dermot preferred to keep fkith with 
the foreigner rather than with his countrymen* Soon afterwards Maurice 
Fibs. Gerald arrived with a further contingent, and he and Dermot ravaged 
the country about Dublin, So confident did Dermot became that he sent 
Fibs Stephen with hi* followers to distant Limerick to assist his son-in-law 
Donnell O'Brien, who had turned against the ard-rl\ and now* with Vltz 
Stephen's help* for the time successfully resisted him. 

Strungbow, encouraged by the success of the ^ first conquerors,^ and 
urged on by Dermot who was already aspiring to the position of nrd-rt y 
was now preparing an expedition on a larger scale. About the beginning 
of May 1170, he sent oil before him Raymond Fitz William, nicknamed 
h Gros, with a small force of ten mifia# and seventy archers. Raymond 
landed at a rocky headland then known as Dundonnell* but now called 
B&gmhun, on the southern const of Wexford. Here he was joined by 
Hervey do Montmorency* but it was thought better to make no move 
before Strougbow arrived. Accordingly they formed an entrenched camp, 
cutting off the entire headland by a large double rampart which still 
remains. Here they beat off a formidable attack organised by the Ostmen 
of Waterford, and here they awaited the arrival of the earl. At the last 
moment* when Strongbow w ns ready to embark* messengers came from 
the king forbidding the expedition, but it wan too late to draw ljack* and 
on 23 August 1170 the earl landed near Waterford with about 1200 men. 
Here be was at once joined by Raymond, and on Tuesday 25 August they 
took the city by assault. Dermot now came to meet the earl* aud the nuptials 
of bis daughter Eva (Aoife) with Strongbow were duly solemnised—a sign 
that the invaders had come to fftay* 

The next objective was Dublin, towards which, after leaving a garrison 
at Waterford* the united forges now marched. That city was under the 
rule of i4 Asgall mac RaghnaiU mic Turcaill," who had submitted to 
O'Conor. Anticipating an attack, he bad sent for assistance to his over- 
lord, who promptly came with O'Rourke and O'Carroll and encamped at 
Clondalkiu. Moreover, the usual approaches to Dublin were “plashed" 1 
and guarded. Informed by hl& scouts of this, Dermot led the Army over 
the mountains of deudalough and reached the city without opposition. 
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Through the mediation of the Archbishop Lawrence O'Toole! Demote 
brother-in-law, the Ostraen prepared to submit* but while the terms were 
t.Hiing arranged, on 31 Septemlter,, Raymond le Gros and Milfei de Cogau 
with a band of youths rushed the walla and captured the town* Many of 
the citizens were slain * but Asgall and others escaped in their ships* 
CEConor, seeing that the Ostmen had deserted him, left the city to its 
fate and departed. 

MaeMurrough now plundered Meath and Breffhy, teixitories of his 
old enemy O'Rourke, In reply O'Conor and O'Rourke put to death the 
hostages they held* including Dermot's son Conor. Dermot luui regained 
his kingdom and something more! and in Munster O'Brien was hb ally, 
so that at his death he is called in the Book of Leinster n King; of all 
Loth Mogha and also of Meath. 1 " But he did not live long to enjoy his 
triumph- lie died at Ferns in tile spring of 1171 in the sixty-first year 
of his age. His death was the signal tor fhe I*>ein^ter clans to rise under 
Murtough MacMnrroughj Dermot's nephew. It was also the signal for 
all Ireland, except the northern Ui Neill, to send contingents to the 
unl^rf for the siege of Dublin, while Godred, King of Man, was invi ted 
to blockade the port. To add to the earls difficulties he could get no 
supplies or reinforcements from Wales, for earlier in the year King Henry, 
on hearing of the euT« doings, had placed an embargo on slopping to 
Ireland, and had even ordered all his subjects who were already them to 
return before Raster. Raymond! who had been then sent to the king with 
SfawDgbow’s assurance that whatever lie should acquire in Ireland he 
would hold at the king s disposal, had recently returned w ithout a favour¬ 
able reply, and Hervey de Montmorency was now sent on a further mission 
to the king. The siege lasted nearly two months when, as provisions were 
nearly exhausted, a desperate sortie was made by three small companies* 
They took O'ConoFs camp at Castleknock by surprise, and the Irish, 
stript of everything, “Bed away like scattered cattle," It was an astound¬ 
ing feat. The rest of the besiegers at once dispersed, and thus ended the 
last attempt of the urd-rf to expel the invaders* 

Hervey seems to have found Henry at Argentan in July, where he had 
summoned a council with a view to his expedition to Ireland, and it was 
about the end of August when Hervey reached Waterford with letters 
from the king bidding Strongbow to come to meet him in England. The 
earl met Henry in Woles or on its border, and made his peace with the 
king on the terms that he should surrender Dublin with the adjoining 
cantreds and the other seaport towns to Henry and hold the rest of 
Leinster from the king. While the earl was absent from Dublin p Miles de 
Cogarij who was left in charge of the city, had to meet two attacks on it* 
one by the late ruler, Asgall son of Turcall, and the other by O'Rourke, 
The latter seems to have been easily repulsed, but the Scandinavian attack 
was a more formidable affair. Asgall had collected a large viking force 
from the Isles and Man, including a notable berserker named John “the 
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Wode fl (jfvrioAHv) from Norway, and while they were attacking the east 
gate Richard dc Cogan* brother of Miles Usaed from the west gate and 
took the attackers in the rear* Ultimately, with the aid of the local 
chieftain* Donnell MacGiUamocholmog, the Norsemen were put to flight* 
John the Wodc was killed and Asgfdl was taken prisoner and beheaded. 
This was the last attempt of the Scandinavians on Ireland* 

Henry landed at Crook near Waterford on 17 October 1171 with a 
well-equipped army of about IQfK) men. He did not come prepared to 
make any extensive campaign at that late season of the year T and in net 
he had no occasion to unsheathe a sword. His primary aim was to secure 
the supremacy of the Clown over the lands already acquired by the earl. 
He saw' clearly the danger of allowing an independent feudal State to 
arise on England’s flank* He further hoped to conciliate the Irish and 
win them over to accept him as their overlord. He entered Waterford 
the next day* and Strong bow formally surrendered the city to him and 
did homage for I minster. Dermot MacC&rthy* King of Desmond, at once 
came and swore fealty to him. Then, know ing how essential it was to gain 
the favour of the clergy* Henry went to Lisniorc, where the papal legate, 
Christian O'Conarcby, was bishop* and with him* no doubt* arranged for 
the holding of the synod of prelates w'hieh met some months later under 
the legate's presidency. Next he visited Cashel, the seat of the southern 
archbishopric, where the synod whs afterwards actually held. Near Cashel 
Donnell O’Brien, King of Thomond* came to meet him and gave in his 
allegiance* and to both Cork and Limerick the king sent officers of his 
own to govern the towns. Having left a garrison at Waterford, Henry 
moved through Ossory to Dublin, which he reached on 11 November* 
receiving either on the way or at Dublin the submission of all the 
principal chieftains of Oaaary, Leinster* Meat'll* Brtffny* Uriel* and Ulidia 
(Ulirfdh) or North-East Ulster. Rory O'Conor met the king's messengers 
Hugh de Lacy and William Fits Audelin, on the Shannon* but while ac¬ 
knowledging the King of England ulr hi* supreme lord* he appears to have 
insisted on his position as ard-rf with respect to all the other kings of 
Ireland; this view was met by a compromise four years later, but the 
arrangement did not last long. Of all Ireland only the Kings of Tiro wen 
and Tircotmell held completely aloof 

Henry kept Christmas in Dublin in a palace constructed of w'attlework 
in the fashion of the country, and entertained there numerous Irish princes 
w'ho came to visit him. It was probably after Christmas that the Synod 
of Cashel was held under the presidency of the papal legate. It was 
attended by the Archbishop* of Cashel* Dublin, and Tuaui, and their 
suffragans, together with many abbots* prior** ant) other dignitaries, 
while Ralph* Abbot of Build was Ralph* archdeacon of Llandaff, and 
Nicholas, the king's chaplain* were present cm behalf of the king. The 
Archbishop of Armagh was in his eighty-fifth year and wa* unable to 
attend, but he afterward* assented to the arrangemen t* made. Eit her now 
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or previously all these prelates made full submission to Henry, The 
synod issued several decrees directed towards the reformation of certain 
irregularities in ritual and conduct* the improvement of the status of the 
Church in Ireland, and its conformity with that in England, 

Unfortunately few of Henry's charters or grants of this period survive 
or have been recorded. His grant of the city of Dublin (Du velina) to his 
men of Bristol (Brfet an\ with the liberties and free customs that they 
had at Bristol and throughout his land* has been exceptionally preserved. 
But though several men of Bristol took advantage of Henry's charter to 
settle in Dublin* it is clear from the names on the earliest rolls of citizens 
that have been preserved that immigrants* mostly merchants and traders, 
came from numerous towns in England and Wales and some from Scot¬ 
land and France. Hie Qstsnen inhabitants that remained appear to have 
been settled in the northern suburb about St Mary's Abbey, which came 
to be known as the Villa Ostmannorum, IMmanehy* or {corruptly) 
Oxmantowm Similarly in Waterford s Cork, and Limerick there was an 
Ostmen's quarter. 

On 1 March Henry left Dublin for Wexford, Owing to contrary 
winds no news had come from England during the winter, and when at 
last* about £6 March* news did come it was so serious that be determined 
to wait no longer. Before leaving he granted Meath to Hugh dc Lacy 
for the service of fifty knights and appointed him justiciar—an appoint¬ 
ment which seems to shew that he still felt a certain distrust of the 
Earl of Striguih On Easter Monday, 17 April 1172, Henry left Ireland. 

Strongbow and Hugh de Lacy now set about securing their respective 
fiefs, but about a year later Henry summoned both of them to his 
assistance in Normandy and sent William Fitz Audelin as his repre¬ 
sentative to Ireland. By this time the replies had been received from 
Pope Alexander HI, dated 20 September 1172* to the letters sent to 
him front the Synod of Cashel. They were addressed to the prelates, to 
Henry, and to the king* and princes of Ireland* respectively. They ex¬ 
pressed complete approval of what had been done* and contained commands 
to the clergy and admonishments to the kings to be faithful in their 
allegiance to the King of England, According to Giraldus* the Pope 
abo sent an express confirmation of Hadrian's privilege* and these two 
priviblgia were now publicly read before a synod at Waterford. Without 
here attempting to review the somewhat heated controversy that has 
arisen concerning the authenticity of these privikgia as given by Giraldus* 
we may note three points not always observed: (1) Hadrian's letter does 
not purport to be a grant of Ireland (though from the first loosely 
described as such)* but only a sanction to Henry's project; (2) its 
publication was not delayed beyond wlial might be expected, considering 
Henry's strained relations with the Papacy at the time of his entry into 
Ireland; (8) If with most scholars of repute we admit as genuine the 
statement of John of Salisbury in the Metaicgicm and Alexander's three 
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letters* the question of the authenticity of L&udabffitir becomes merely 
an academic one. 

About the close of August 1173 Henry allowed Strongbow to retuni ? 
and shewed confidence in him by entrusting to him the government of 
Ireland* while recalling the garrisons he had left there. From the time 
of Stroiigbow's first landing to his death was not quite six years* Within 
this jieriad the settlement of the Crown lands about Dublin and the sub¬ 
infeudation of the greater part of Lei lister took place* To his principal 
followers Strongbow granted large fiefs, lying for the most part in the 
rich Sand.-* about the risers Ufffey, Barrow t and Slaney. He had more 
difficulty with the land about the None, for here lie came into con diet 
with Donnell OUriem In I ]74* indeed, a combination of 0 T Conor anti 
O’Brien and a revolt of the Ostmen of Waterford reduced him to great 
straits, from which he was relieved by Raymond It? Gras, who was Re¬ 
warded by the hand of the earl's sister ill marriage and a large fief about 
the upper waters of the Staney, On 6 October 1175 a treaty was made at 
Windsor between Henry and the envoys of O'Conor, by which O'Conor 
wks to hold Connaught of the king as long as lie should faithfully serve 
liim, subject to a tribute of hides, and to be overlord of the rest of the 
land (except what was held in demesne by the king and bis liarons}, and 
to remove any sub-king who should refuse to pay hi* share of tribute or 
withdraw from hts fealty* and for this purpose* if necessary* to call for 
the aid of the kings constable* This treaty soon proved unworkable. Rory 
QX-ouor had not the power to enforce the obedience of his sub-kings 
or even T as the event shewed, of members of his own family* and his 
attempt to do so by calling in Norman troops was probably the cause of 
his unpopularity and subsequent dethronement. Within eight months 
from the date of this treaty Strongbow died of blood-poisoning. He w»s 
buried in the church of the Holy Trinity at Dublin—a church which, 
founded in his time on the site of the Norse cathedral and added to, 
altered, and injured many times since, haw been restored in our own days 
to its original lines, and may well be regarded as a monument of the 
higher civilisation which Strongbow introduced. By his death the Anglo- 
Norman colony lost their most prudent leader, one who had thrown in 
his lot with the country in a constructive spirit and had done much to 
cheek the mere filibustering of some of his followers, 

Henry now again sent William Fits Audelin ns his representative to 
Ireland. Acting evidently on instructions, he endeavoured to keep the 
Geraldines in check. But there was another adventurous spirit who 
would not be restrained. Setting out from Dublin early in 1177 with a 
small bimd of followers, John de Courcy inarched rapidly northwards 
and took by surprise the city of Down, and in the course of the next few 
years in a aeries of battles, sometimes M faring fearful odds," made him¬ 
self master of the district lying east of the Newry River, Lough Neagh, 
and the Barm. Here he encastled and organised a feudal principality for 
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himself, and was not disturbed until after King John came to the throne. 
Bat meantime, in May 1177, Henry made an entirely new disposition of 
Ireland. Hb son John, then in his tenth year, was created tkmim* 
Hibtrrmae. Hugh de Lacy was given the custody of Dublin and William 
Fits Audeliii that of Wexford* while the services of Leinster were divided 
between the two. But more important than these arrangements, neces¬ 
sitated by the minority of Strengbows heir, were the grants now made 
of the 14 kingdom of Cork " to Hebert Fit* Stephen and Mile* de Cogun 
jointly, and of the **kingdom of Limerick" to Philip de Braiose. These 
grants were obviously inconsistent with the Treaty of Windsor. Pre¬ 
sumably Donnell O'Brien. was regarded as having withdrawn from his 
allegiance. Certainly O’Brien, who claimed to he King of I^th Mogha, 
had fought against Strongbox in theory and had been expelled by 0 Conor 
from his kingdom. The city of Cork w as still in the hands of an English 
garrison, and the grantees seem to have conic to terms with Denaot 
MMcCarthy for the present were satisfied to divide the seven cantreda 
nearest Cork between themselves. But Philip de Braiose, finding on arrival 
that the citizens of Limerick set lire to their city rather than surrender 
it, preferred to return home and not risk his life among such determined 
enemies, 

Hugh de lJicy was u capable and prudent governor. He occupied him¬ 
self in restoring pence aud order, in encouraging Srisli cultivators to return 
to their lauds, and in building castles both m Meath and Leinster. These 
early castles, which were hastily erected in all districts occupied by the 
Norman r, were not substantial stone bui Mingy, but, as is now generally 
recognised, wooden towers erected on earthworks called ^mottes-" A 
motte was u steep mound or hillock of earth surrounded by a fosse, w ith 
generally a bailey or court-yard enclosed within palisaded earthen ram¬ 
parts at i ts base. These mottc-castles were often replaced by stone castles, 
but at nearly all the known fairly manorial centres such earthworks, or 
traces of them, are to be seen, while they are not found in purely Celtic 
districts. We hear of no filibustering expeditions under Hugh de Lacy, 
He married as bis second wife a daughter of Rory (TConor. Indeed it 
was this marriage and his popularity with the Irish which aroused in 
Henryk mind suspicions, probably quite unfounded, of his aiming at 
becoming King of Ireland. Ho was superaeded in 1184 by Philip of 
Worcester, and two yeans later he fell a victim to the vengeance of an 
Irish assassin. 

Meantime, in 1184, Henry conceived the unfortunate plan of sending 
hi§ son John, then in his eighteenth year, to Ireland as Bmdfws, John 
landed at Waterford on S5 April 1186 with some 300 men-aLarms and 
a large force of horsemen and archers. Among his followers were Bertram 
de Verdun and Gilbert Pi paid, to both of whom he gave lands in County 
Lauth. With him also came Gerald de Barry (Giraldus Cambrensis), to 
whose writings we owe much of our knowledge of the preceding period. 
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Unfortunately he gtvea no adequate account of John's actual doings in 
Ireland p though in general language he scathingly censures his mis- 
manage me] it of affairs, and intimates that he exasperated the native 
chieftains and alienated the existing settlers. From other sources we 
know that John made a large speculative grant to Theobald Walter,, 
ancestor of the Ormonde family, in North Tipperary, and similar grants 
to William de Burgh and Philip of Worcester in South Tipperary* but 
his efforts to give possess bn to his grantees were not successful. Indeed 
an English chronicler tells us that the greater part of John's army 
deserted to the Irish who were about to light against him, while the 
Irish annals shew that m this year Connaught was torn by a general war 
among the princes (rigdemna) of the house of O'Cod or, and that there 
were foreign mercenaries (presumably the deserters from John's army) 
fighting un behalf of sonic of the rivals* Eventually llory O'Conor was 
banished by his son Conor 1L of Maenmagh,' 1 No wonder tliat Henry 
recalled the Dorntmts Hiberniae before the year was out. 

From this period to the accession of King John we are largely depen¬ 
dent on the bald entries id the Irish annals. In 1189 Conor l| of Maenmogh" 
was killed by his own kinsmen, and after another unsuccessful attempt by 
Rory O'Conor to recover his throne, his younger brother, Cathal Red 
Hand (Grobhderg\ was generally recognised m king. He was opposed 
by G&th&l Carragh, son of the former king, until ill 1202 the latter was 
shin, In the ports of Ireland already dominated by the Normans this 
appears to have been a period of peaceful consolidation- Leinster in 
11B9 passed with the marriage ofStrongbow's heiress to William Marshal, 
Earl of Pembroke. For many years he managed his great lief through 
seneschals, and it was not until 1207 that he came to reside there, but 
to Ilia tact, ability, and loyalty the increasing prosperity of the province 
was largely due* In 1192 an important advance was made by William de 
Burgh and Philip of Worcester to take possession of the ^speculative' 1 
fiefs granted to them by Prince John in the Suir valley, and this was 
continued and extended until by 1197 Limerick was finally in Norutan 
hands and with the acquiescence of the sous of Donnell O’Brien the 
lands of their Eogh&nacht rivals to the south of the Shannon were divided 
among the leaders of the expedition. The Norman barons were do doubt 
rajmeious and unscrupulous, but their encroach meats were seldom made 
without both royal warrant and some native encouragement. It seems 
dear too that John before coming to the throne made a grant of lands 
in Connaught to William de Burgh, and this, together with a coil for his 
aid by Cathal Carragh, was the ground of William's interference there in 
the year 1200. Soon afterwards, however, Cathal Red Hand was recognised 
by the Crown as a vassal-king* and finally, by a dialler dated 13 September 
1215, he was to hold his land of Connaught during good sendee, and &o 
that lie should not be disseised thereof without judgment of the king's 
court, rendering yearly 300 marks. On the same date a grant was made 
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to Rirhiml, son of Will km de Burgh, of all the land of Connaugh t which 
William hk father held, but apparently this grant was to come win 
operation only if Cathal made default 

John's attitude towards his barons was always capricious. Thus, after 
making numerous grants in Counties Limerick and 1 ipperarVj he sought 
in 1201 to subject the grantees to William do Uraiose, to whom for a 
large line he granted the honour of limerick. r l his naturally provoked 
opposition, and William tie Rruiose gained little ur nothing by the trails- 
act ion. Next* John couliseated the lands of John de Conroy, who certainly 
ueeiiiH to have been a contumacious subject, and on ®9 May 1203 gave them 
to the younger Hugh de Lacy and created him Earl of Ulster, Then in 
12QS John fell out with William de Braiwe and pursued him with 
relentless hostility. In fact, if we arc to believe the king's own account* 
his great expedition to Ireland in the summer of 1210 was undertaken 
because William owed the enormous hue of 40,000 marks for regaining the 
king's peace. Certain it is that all Johns military actions when in Ireland 
were directed towards punishing the de keys for having harboured 
William, whom he had outlawed, and who was Walter de Lacy's father- 
in-law. He expelled the tie l^icys and confiscated all their lands in Meath 
and Ulster, and he succeeded in capturing Maud de Braiose, W illiam s 
wife, and one of her sons, and starved them to death in prison. He was 
even suspicious of that most loyal of men, Earl \\ illiam Marshal, and 
did what he could to injure him. Only towards the close of his reign, 
when his enemies were threatening him, did he acknowledge the earl's 
sterling worth, and under his inHuencc liegin to make restitution to 
those whom he had despoiled in Ireland. John's expedition, however, 
had the wholesome effect of incivasing the power of the Crown in Ireland, 
and under the governors whom he appointed much was done to improve 
the administration by the formation of counties and sheriffs' courts, and 
the institution of itinerant justices outside the great liberties, and by 
restricting the powers of the courts of the liberties themselves. I nder 
the influence of William Marshal restitution was made to Walter de 
Lacy and other*, but it was not until after Hugh de Lacy hud recourse 
to “direct action 1 ' that in 1227 he was restored to his earldom, 

Cathal O'Coiior remained loyal up to his death in 1224. His non Aetlh 
succeeded to him, hut was opposed by a son of Rory, the Inst ani+rf. 
Aedh now, like some other Irish potentates, was faced with this dilemma: 
without seeking English aid he could not overcome his rival, but unless 
he attacked the English he could not retain the allegiance of his urriogtw 
(sub-kings). He foolishly tried both alternatives, with the result that he 
forfeited his position, and Connaught lost its independence. After having 
regained the crown witli English help, Aetih was summoned to the 
juetidar's court on a charge of forfeiture. He ignored the timimmns and 
at a subsequent conference near Athione he seized the English envoys 
and burned the town. In May 1227 the grant of Connaught to RidianI 
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de Burgh was confirmed, five cant red* on the eastern border being retained 
by King Henry out of which provision was to be made for the Irish king. 
The province was repeatedly subdued, but several years elapsed before 
pence was finally established* The malm difficulty was to find a king who 
would remain satisfied with the restricted territory assigned to him. At 
last in 1235 Felira, another *un of t athal, accepted the five euntreds, and 
the remaining £5 cantreds were parcelled out by Richard do Burgh among 
the leaders who had assisted him in his campaigns. 

In 1£54 Henry gave Ireland to his son Edward on his marriage, but 
so that it should never he separated from the Crown, and retaining to 
himself all matter* relating to the Church. Before this, in l£43, on the 
death of Hugh de Ijicy, his land of Ulster reverted to the Crown and 
was managed by seneschals, while by I £45 the liberties of botli Meath 
and Leinster, owing to failure of male heirs, hud become sub-divided and 
thereby weakened. Edward paid more attention to Gascony and Walea 
than to Ireland, and relations with the semi-independent kings there 
grew worse. In 1£58 Brian O'Neill attempted to revive in his own person 
the extinct high-kingship, and Aedh, the warlike son of Felim, con¬ 
federated with him and gave him hostages; but his neighbour O' Donnell 
rejected O'Neill's overtures* quoting the proverb “Every man should have 
his own world." This indeed is the sentiment which has ever stood in the 
way of Irish unity. Nest year Aedh O'Conor married a daughter of 
DugiJd MucSoriey ($omMiri*% a descendant of Soiuerled f lord of the 
Isles, and with her brought hack 160 warriors called AgiAigh under 
Dugald 1 * brother Alan. Th is was the first of many bands of gall-6glaigh f 
or 11 galloglusscs" as the name come to be written, that took service ns heavy- 
armed foot-soldiers under Irish chieftains and did much to increase their 
military power. Blit* in spite of this foreign aid, the confederates were 
defeated at the battle of Down in and Brian O'Neill was killed. In 
or shortly before 1£64, when the st Higgle with £ ini on de Montfort was 
coming to a bead, Edwjird enfeoffed WjiJter de Burgh in the land of 
Ulster, and the earldom was revived in his favour. In Earl Walter's time 
there was pence in Ulster. Aedh Buidhe CT Neill, the new King of the 
Ccnel Eoghjiin, was friendly to him. He married a cousin of the ear! and 
acknowledged that he held his regality of him. But in Connaught the 
earl was not so successful at this time. He had a quarrel about tenure 
with Maurice Fitac Maurice which caused great disturbance, and he was 
much harassed by Aedh O'Conor who, on the death of Fdim in 1 £65, 
became king of a still more restricted territory. He died in I £7 1 without 
having been able to subdue his formidable opponent. 

During the long reign of Henry III the itrea of English domination 
in Ireland had greatly increased* and the peace and prosperity of the 
more settled districts in the east ami south were well maintained. 
Numerous small towns grew up under the shelter of the castles, and 
many of these received charters from their lords, formed trade gilds, and 
became centres of industry And commerce. Rivers were bridged. Cathedrals 
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and monastic and parish churches were built, several of which remain 
and, whether still in use or in ruins, bear witness to the beauty and 
strength of thirteenth-centmy architecture. In Connaught, Thamonii, 
and Desmond, the plan of treating the native chief as a quasi-feudal 
tenant of the Crown m a restricted part of his former territory bad at 
first some measure of success, These chiefs remained loyal and repeatedly 
fought beside the king’s forces. But towards the close of the reign some 
expectant successor would chafe against the restrictions and take the 
more popular course: of beading a raid against his English neighbours. 

When Edward I came to the throne, Thomond (i.c. the present County 
(‘hire) was being tom between the rival factions of the O'Briens, Brian 
Roe O'Brien, son of the late King Conor, who held a moiety of Thomond 
under the Crown, had been expelled by his nephew Turloiigh. Edward 
in 1276 sought to put an end to these disturbances by granting the 
whole of Thomond to Thomas de Clare, brother of the Earl of Gloucester, 
and bv an arrangement with the former Norman owner the castle of 
Buimittv and the adjoining cantred were gi ven to him in possession, De 
Clare restored King Brian and expelled Turiougb, but next year Brian 
was defeated by Turlough and de Clare’s brother-in-law slain. In a lit of 
frenzy de Clare caused Brian to be executed. According to the CaUkreitn 
Totrdelbaig, de Clare afterwards repented of this deed and aided Donougb, 
son of Brian, in recovering bis father’s throne. A savage warfare ensued, 
however, between the rival O'Briens until in 1284 Donougb was killed. 
|)o Clare died on 29 August 1287, when the manor of Buniatty was 
fiurly prosperous, hut the vendetta between the O'Brien factions broke 
out again at Intervals until 1818, when Richard, son of Thomas de Clare, 
was killed, and not long afterwards all hojie of maintaining English rule 
in Thomond was abandoned. The ultimate failure was largely due to the 
de Burghs of Connaught who, through jealousy of the de Clares, habitually 
supported the O’Brien party opposed to them. 

In Connaught, after tlw death in 1274 of Aedh sun of Felim, the old 
quarrels between the rival O’Conor factions again broke out, and in the 
next four yearn four successive aspirants to the throne were killed by 
their kinsmen. The fighting, however, was confined to the cantreds 
reserved for them, and at first the English did not interfere. According 
to the story of a late dirontekr, Edward in 1278 called his justiciar, 
Robert d’Ufford, to account for permitting “such shameful enormities,” 
and he replied that “in policie he thought it expedient to winke at one 
knave cutting off another,’" whereat “tins king smiled and sent him back 
to Ireland." Wliethcr true or false, the story is ben trovato and seems 
applicable to other periods in Irish lustory, but such is not the policy by 
which good government can 1*2 maintained. Robert. d*l 'fiord, however, 
built the great Edwardian castle of Roscommon and repaired those of 
Athione and Hondown to protect the southern part of the county now in 
the hands of English settlers. 
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Tn Ulster after 1230, when Earl Richard de Burgh, son of Earl Walter, 
was given seisin of his lands, Ihe disturbances which often accompanied 
a minority ceased, and by 1286 the young carl was supreme in all his 
dominions both in Connaught and Ulster. In Connaught indeed the old 
quarrel with the Geraldine feoffees broke out hi 1294, but ultimately 
John Fit-si Thomas head of the Geraldines, was obliged to surrender his 
Connaught lands to the earl, whose supremacy was now undisputed over 
the whole north of Ireland from Carlmgford Ixnigh to Galway Bay. He 
took an important part in the Scottish campaigns of 1296 and 1303. and 
up to the period of Bniee's invasion was by far the most powerful mail 
in Ireland, but probably just because of his great power he was never 
actually made justiciar. The most successful justiciar appointed by 
Edward I was John de Wogan, lord of Picton Castle near Ilaverford, 
who retained his post almost continuously from 1295 for eighteen years. 
In 1297 he summoned the Bret council that can properly be called a 
parliament, to which, in addition to the lords temporal and spiritual 
usual I v summoned by writ, two knights for each shire and liberty were 
to lie elected “by the assent of the county or liberty,” and in subsequent 
parliaments in 1306and 1310 tlie cities and boroughs were also represented. 
Unfortunately the experiment of summoning the principal Irish chieftains 
was not tried. 

All the great legislation of Edward I in England, framed for the 
improvement of the law and the reform of its administration, was extended 
to Ireland. The justiciars held their courts throughout Meath. Leinster, 
and Munster. The increasing wealth of the orderly districts is shewn in 
many ways: by the growth of numerous towns, by the largely increased 
revenue, by the produce of the tax on the export of wool and the great 
variety of articles subject to customs duties, by the considerable subsidies 
granted and the large quantities of com and other supplies purchased for 
Edward's foreign wars, r ilie farming accounts of the Earl of Norfolk’s 
estates in Counties Carlow and Wexford shew in detail the careful wav 
in which landed property was managed, and many inquisitions attest the 
large acreage “under the lord’s plough." AH this prosperity was rendered 
possible by the comparative order which, went hand in band with Norman 
domination, and in the latter part of Edward’s reign it seemed os if a 
Pax j\ T ormanniea was about to extend throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

But there was another side to the picture. There were large districts 
where Gaelic clans continued to live in their old independent way under 
their antiquated customs and were little affected by the material progress 
beyond their borders. The ideal of Norman feudalism was incompatible 
with that of the Celtic clan-system. The clansmen would not part with 
their liberty for a peace anrl order they did not value. Their chieftains 
would not willingly suliordinate themselves to any superior, whether 
Gael or Norman. These characteristics hod always operated against the 
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political uni tv of Ireland, and they operated still. Notwithstanding some 
intermarriages, the races as a whole did not amalgamate. The incomers 
regarded the natives os an inferior race, whereas in reality they were 
onlv in an earlier stage of the evolution of civilisation. The Geraldines 
understood them best, and saw that if they lacked some of the elements 
essential to the vitality of a nation, they hod many good qualities, such 
ns physical courage, intelligence, and a taste for literary culture of their 
own. Tile natives, on the other hand, thought the foreigners proud and 
rapacious, as indeed, like most conquerors, they often were. Thus the 
Gaelic clans were for the most part ever ready to take advantage of any 
governmental weakness to plunder and destroy the wealth of their 
neighbours which they had not the qualities to create or maintain for 
themselves. The opportunity came with the weak rule of Edward ll and 
the invasion of Hdwnrd Bruce. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

SCOTLAND TO 19S8 

T«e racial basis of Scottish nationality presents a problem obscure, 
perhaps insoluble, and, apart from the question of language, relatively 
unimportant. No convincing evidence associates Scotland with a palaeo¬ 
lithic population. But thereafter, as in England, successive waves of 
immigrant Cults, Goidclic and Brythonic, reached her shores, and, ahead 
of them, a Mediterranean neolithic race whose presence along the western 
roast, in the Clyde valley, and elsewhere in the Low lands, is discovered 
by distinctive long barrows or cairns. The sixth centuiy added other 
racial ingredients, Saxon immigrants; and it is probable that nordic 
settlers were drawn to the northern mainland and islands long before 
their subsequent predatory exodus from Scandinavia, Late in the Roman 
occupation the Piets are named. Tluvt tlie word connoted an observed 
racial content cannot lie supposed. In the use of Bede and tlie A Tight- 
Sama Chronicle it distinguishes an assumed aboriginal Scottish population 
from the Irish Scots and Strathclyde Britons. But modern investigation 
is not in agreement upon the Piets’ racial identity. The theory that they 
represented a pre-Aryan immigration is challenged by the ascription to 
them of a Celtic origin, a hypothesis supported by their personal, tribal, 
and geographical names recorded by Ptolemy and classical writers, by an 
eloquent, though meagre, corpuA of sepulchral inscriptions ranging from ^ it 
fourth or fifth to the eighth or ninth centuries, and by the facile union 
of the Scottish and Pictish kingdoms under Kenneth MacAlpin. Unlike 
contemporary inscriptions within Romanised Scotland below the borth, 
which exhibit mixed Latin and Celtic, these northern examples are pure 
vernacular and declare a Goidelic speech akin to Erse, -Manx, and Gaelic. 

Upon a population preponderantly Celtic, Rome descended towards the 
close of the first Christian century' and nowhere else enforced so faint 
an impress of her genius. The theory of Roman continuity, which rests 
the institutional history of Saxon England, has no counterpart in Scotland s 
experience. Neither have there survived material evidences of Rome’s 
constructive geniim, nor, to the same degree as elsewhere, did her industry 
improve the physical conditions of Uw mil. Her beneficent activity was 
confined to the region between Hadrian’s Wall and the \allum of 
Antoninus Pius. Excavations within it, at Newatead, near Melrose, 
BalmuiLdie, and elsewhere, reveal the amenities of u military garrison. 
But outside this narrow area Rome’s power was demonstrated only inter¬ 
mittently, as at Mons Graupsus {a.u. 84 Y) over CalgacUs; and though 
the footstep of the Romans can certainly be traced at Ythan Wells, it. 
is a credible but unverified tradition that Severn* led his legions to the 
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Moray Firth (£08-1]). Certainly the population of North Britain was 
novel 1 Romanised nor submitted to the municipal orpjusatio]i Rome 
elsewhere established* Throughout the fourth century her hotel upon 
Caledonia was increasingly precarious, till the tramp of Alarm's Goths, 
reverberating through Western Europe, incited Piets, Irish Scots, and 
English to challenge a weakening giant. Early in the fifth century Home 
abandoned a remote country she had never tamed. 

After a darkened interval, the sixth century discovers four political 
systems ethnically distinguished, whose slow fusion created the Scottish 
nation and kingdom. (1) Most considerable in area, the kingdom oi the 
Piets extended from the Pentland Firth to the central plain, including, 
apparently, a number of vassal provinces whose locality and nomenclature 
are preserved in the ancient earldoms of Angus, Athol I, Fife, Lennox, 
Mar, and Menteith, subject to a monarch whose principal seat wna on 
the Ness. (£) What impulse drove Fergus Mur and his brothers Ivoam and 
Angus, sons of Ere, from the Irish main is not recorded. The event (r, -HIS) 
laid the foundation of Dalriada, a Scottish State which at its largest 
extent embraced Argyllshire and the islands .Rim and Islay. Subject 
for half a century to the Irish arif-rf, interlopers and Christians, the 
newcomers provoked the enmity of their pagan neighbour About the 
year 559 the Pictisli King Brude {c+ 555-84), son of Maelchon, inflicted 
on them a defeat from which they had not recovered when St Columbia 
came among them four years later. His intervention saved the stricken 
colony from extinction^ the third generation of Fergus' line was already 
on the throne, and every one of its princes had died a violent death. 
(3) Meanwhile, the Anglian advance into the interior of South Britain 
drove before it Brythoiiic, Welsh-speaking refugees who settled in 
Strathclyde, dominating or expelling into the shires of Wigtown anil 
Kirkcudbright an aboriginal Pietieh population which maintained its 
distinctive language there until after the union oi the crowns in 1603. 
Circumstances decreed the isolation of the newcomers from the national 
system out of which they were expelled* and linked their future with 
Scotland's fortune. Having in 573 fixed their seat at Dumbarton on the 
Clyde, A cthelfri th of Bern iciaV victory at Dacgsastan (603) thirty years la ter 
cut them off exclusively from their Welsh kindred. (4) Eastward of 
Strathclyde, in the same period, Ida of Bemicin laid his hand upon tho 
rich (Mstora! region between Tweed and Forth, whose possession embroiled 
the English with the Scottish monarchy till the eleventh century, and 
profoundly affected the economy of the Scottish kingdom. 

Full thirty years before Augustine^ arrival in Kent, the coming of 
Columba (J581-9T) to Scotland invited North Britain to a similar 
profession of Christian ideals and endeavour. “Angelic in appearance, 
polished in speech, holy in work, excellent in intelligence, great in 
resourcefulness,* 11 a busy founder of religious houses throughout his middle 
i Atlunmaiij quoted in Anderson, Eatiif s^urfr*, l, 27 . 
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Saint Cotumba 


years* be still could involve himself in the secular feuds of Im countrymen. 
A banished and excommunicated man* he landed on Iona with twelve 
companions in 363. Two years later the indoniitable apostle stood before 
the Fietiah palace on the Ne*s_ its gates, fast locked against him* Hew open 
at the holy sign, ITiaumuturgie contests, in which the royal magicians 
met their master, completed the sovereign** conversion. Brude declared 
himself a Christian and led his people to the fonh Ethical considerations 
probably influenced his decision but little* and moral standaids were not 
immediately raised. But touch was established with Irelandsriper culture, 
and force* were loosed which In time evolved a consol iilaied kingdom and a 
united people. The conversion of the Fict* may be held to be the governing 
factor in early Scottish history. For more than thirty years it was 
Columbus absorbing task* Monastic colonies (“families of Iona^h tribal 
in organisation, centres of light* examples of noble purpose, were planted 
throughout the territory of the northern Picln. To the Minch* by EIgg* 
Tiree, and AppJecrosa* the apostles of Iona made their way; thence to the 
Black Isle (Roscmorkie} and the coastal plain bordering Moray Firth, at 
Murtlach, Forglen* Abertlour, Deer, and Turriff; and, by another route* 
through GlenDodiartjto Strath-Tay, Dunblane* Al>eruethy,andKilrinioiit 
(St Andrews). Disciple* of Columba—Mochar* Tertian, Serf, Deveidck— 
expanded their leaders work; while south ward, in Strathclyde, Kcntigem 
(Mungo) gleaned & harvest of souk in ft Held his predecessor Minion (r. 397) 
had tilled. 

Scotland received her Irrst impulse towards a cultured Christian life 
through Colmobn from Ireland* whose son* in Daliiaila eventualJy made 
her speech dominant. But the forces that moulded Scotland’s political 
development came from across the English border. Sixty-seven years 
after Columbia death England rejected the rule of Iona, which* carried 
by Aitlan thence to Emdisfarne (655)* threatened to sever England and 
Scotland from Latin Christendom* Boasting neither the traditions, 
authority, nor cultural promise of the Roman Church, that of Iona 
practised rites which its rival denounced m barlmrmis, followed a calendar 
which Rome had abandoned* and tonsured its clergy from ear to ear 
instead of upon the scalp. Its supremacy involved rejection of a system 
and ideals competent to advance the political no less than the ethical 
welfare of the island kingdoms. Forbidding the threatened isolation, the 
Synod of Whitby (664) decisively linked England with Rome and the 
continental churches, A generation later, Nechttui, King of the Piets 
(706-3J4), admitting* like Oswy t the superior authority of the Jsec of 
St Feter and the poverty of the Scoto-Irish Church i n apostolic trad! I ion, 
also imposed the Roman use upon his subjects. In 716 Iona herself 
adopted the Roman tonsure and calendar; though, down to the four¬ 
teenth century, the Culdees perpetuated certain obstinate Celtic usages. 

An event of political moment preceded Nechtarfft decision, Oswy 
of Northumbria's victory over Pciida at Winwaed (655) laid England at 
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his feet, and thereafter tubjugated the Pirtish kingdom dominant beyond 
the Forth. For ft generation Piets and Scots uwned her supremacy, till 
his successor, Ecgfrith, heiuhtrong and ill-counselled* was shameful!} 
overthrown at Dimnichen (Neditansmere), near Forfar (GH5). The event 
broke English power in Scotland. The Piets, Scots, and Britons of 
Strathclyde recovered their independence, and the nascent kingdom □t 
which they were the embryo* no longer impeded from outside* was tree 
to pursue the stubborn process of consolidation. To this endeavour the 
closing years of the eighth century contributed a new and disturbing 
factor?Impelled by economic condition* and the Saxon wars of Charles the 
Great, Scandinavian exiles fared westward along the not unfamiliar path 
to Orkney and the Shetland*, whence the Hebrides, the plains of Caithness* 
the southern shores of Moray Firth, and the sea loch* of Eo«, Sutherland, 
and Inverness were accessible to them. In 794 the Annaii of Vhlrr record 
the devastation of 14 nil the islands of Britain by gentiles. In 
Skye was pillaged. In 79S the Hebrides were wasted. In B02 Iona was 
again w ashes, and four years later its whole community perished. For 
a generation every coast was at the mercy of Viking war-keel*, till the 
Pictish kingdom was drained of its strength in wearying warfare with an 
enemy already possessed of its islands and northern provinces. Its plight 
stirred the cupidity of the Dnlriada princes or invited them to press a 
claim to a disputed and tottering throne.. Succeeding a father w r ho died 
lighting the Piets in Galloway, Kenneth Mac Alp in* 14 when Danish pirates 
IumI occupied the shores, and" with the greatest slaughter lind destroyed 
the Piets who defended their land, passed over into and turned his arms 
Against the remaining provinces of the Piets; and, after slaying many, 
drove [the rest] into High!. And so he was the first of the Scots to obtain 
the monarchy of the whole of Albania, which is now called Scotia, 1 
Circumstances facilitated the union (844 3 ) achieved in his person* In Iona 
lately, and soon in Dunkeld* the conjoined kingdoms owned a common 
ecclesiastical capital. In blood probably, in language certainly, they were 
akin, and the ftcaiidihavkii assault advised the need to compose the futile 
rivalries of three centuries. That the union proved permanent declares it 
opportune. Its achievement reduced the four systems to three. In less 
than two centuries the three were compressed into one, and, excepting 
the Norse regions, Scotland geographically was complete. 

The central fact in the history of Scotland after 844 is the clear 
intention of the new kingdom, whose sovereigns are distinguished as Rt 
Albau t to emerge from the Highland table-loud to which for the most 
part it was as yet confined. No deterring physical barrier proscribed its 
expansion, and over the central plateau, extending from Dumbarton to 
Dunn ot tar, from Girvon to Dunbar, it was Imperative to assert its 
ownership. Only in this district, richer in soil and more accessible to 

1 Ckrmirfe of Camn* uf Huntingdon 7 printed in Skene, Chrmih k* aftht Piets 

€tc,j Hj 20& * The date is net prttfri tf ascertained. 
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English pretensions 


cunimercLs could an ordered polity be developed. It* attachment to the 
Scottish system was the achievement of Alpin^ dynasty, Kenneth I 
(oL 858), who significantly planted his seat at Forteviot in Perthshire 1 * * 
and established the religious centre at Uiinkcld in the same county, snx 
times invaded English territory, raiding Dunbar and Melrose. Hut the 
depredations of the Danes and Norsemen, subjecting England and Scotland 
to a common experience, invited defensive co-op mil on. Kenneth's 
grandson Constantine 11 (900-4S) made a pact with Alfred the Great's 
daughter Aethdfleda, Lady of the Mercians, and fin 621* “with his whole 
nation^* chose her brother Edward the Elder for lord. The obligation 
weighed lightly on him* To punish his disregard of it, Acthektan, asserting 
the imperial pretensions of the house of Wessex* wasted Scotland to the 
Mcams in 934 and shewed his fleet of!' the coast of Caithness. Three 
yearn later (937) Constantine* in alliance with Norse and Northumbrian 
princes dispossessed by Aethelstan, sought to throw off'the yoke imposed 
on him and was overthrown at Brunanburhh 

Scottish policy at this juncture* involved on two fronts, sought to turn 
a shifting situation to its advantage, hoping to gain the coveted territories 
beyond the Forth. As his w helper both by land and sea,"* ally or 
vassal, Malcolm I (948-54) received Cumbria from Edmund in 945 
a]id undertook arduous responsibilities with Its possession; the district 
formed the highway between the Northumbrian Danes and their kinsmen 
in Galloway* VVales, and Ireland. A generation later* Malcolm’s son, 
Kenneth if (971-96), ia declared to have received the Lothians from 
Edgar; if so* the obligation of service cannot fail to have been exacted. 
The significance of this cession is heightened by the fact that Kenneth * 
predecessor* Indulf (954—62)* had already acquired Edinburgh and 
Kenneth himself had taken measures to strengthen the defences of the 
Forth, From that vmitage-grouiul the rich Bemidan plains, the granary 
of the north, were the more coveted. The Annalsqf Uklcr record in 1006 a 
Scottish defeat,n p paren tly u pan the contested territory. Twelve year*later 
(1018) the decision was reversed by the victory of Malcolm II (1005-34) 
over ELidulf at Carl tarn, which added Lothian to the domains of the Scottish 
crown, an act|imition 4 destined to transform the polity of the Scottish 
State, The date is otherwise memorable; in the same year died Owen the 
Buld, prince of Strathclyde. His kingdom passed to Malcolms grandson, 
“gentle Dan can," ou whose accession in 1034 it was attached to Scotland 
in a bond thereafter not broken. The union of the four original kingdoms 

1 Traditionally, Angus MacFergus{7£lMU}hiu1t r church here, 

* A ng&'y^SiLfrtn Chrnnrcfe. 

0 Btimswnrk (Birreoswark}* iu AtmaJldila, 

1 AngfoSSaim CAroflw^f The Chtxtmrie Bays that the laud vts “ownniHjded*** 

4 OppitittsTi Mdm, 

1 The Rutlioritiei i raply that Ciow l« exacted surae sort of itibmissioa within tht 
following- wm yaars. 
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was nchieved, and Scotland, saving the Norse districts, ivils geographically 
complete. 

Scotland exhibited in 10S4 neither political nor rue ini homogeneity. 
Her Isles and northern const n remained under Scandinavian lordship, 
while her English neighbour, imminently to fall to a Norman invader* 
aimed at submitting her to the rigid obligations of vassalage, But the 
most urgent need was to assimilate her populations and reconcile their 
cultural and political standards. The Anglo-Norman polity was well 
adapted to develop her back ward state. But for two centuries there was 
hardly any Scottish king that dtd not feel the anger of his Celtic subjects at 
hi* preference for it; Alexander 111 was the first whom the true Scots took 
to their hearts. The two hundred and fifty years between his death (ISiSO) 
and Duncan Ts accession (1034) were consequently a period of racial 
and civil turmoil, For the first ninety years (1 034-1Celt and teuton, 
Scot and Englishman* contended for mastery of the kingdom* Under 
David I (I1S4-53) the issue at length was decided: Scotland abandoned 
the polity of ancient Alba* received from England the apparatus uf a 
feudal monarchy* Eind qualified herself to enter the system of European 
States. 

The familiar tragedy of Duncan** death (1049) become* significant in 
the light of these reflections. Hi* i* the first example of direct succession 
to the Scottish throne. For nearly two centuries the crown hail alternated 
between the elder and younger branches of Kenneth MacAlpins line. 
The younger became extinct in 997* and thereafter the succession promised 
to alternate within the elder line exclusively. Thus, while Kenneth II! 
(997-1905) was succeeded by his cousin Malcolm II (10Q5-S4)* Malcolm s 
heir* in the eyes of Celtic legitimists, was to be found ill Kenneth 111* 
family * accoiding to the custom of alternation hitherto unbroken. But 
Malcolm challenged the rale. His heir was hi* grandson Duncan by lus 
daughter's marriage with Criiran, lay Abbot of Dunkdi Kenneth** heir, 
preferred by the legitimists w as an unnamed infant who fell into Malcolm's 
hand* in 1099 and was conveniently removed The feud thus provoked 
persisted for generations and immediately involved Duncan m Hs tragedy. 
Her nephews removal mode Kenneths granddaughter Gruneh heiress of 
his line. She was already, or soon became,the wife of Macbeth, Mormaer 
of Moray, himself through his mother descended from Malcolm It 1 , 
chieftain of a house that claimed the throne itself, behind whom was the 
patriotic fervour of Celtic Scotland, On that constituency his marriage to 
Gruoch established another claim. Behind Duncan, on the other hand, 
were forces which the Celtic pretenders could not command. English aid 
pulled down Macbeth, hi* stepson Lukich the Fatuous, who briefiy suc¬ 
ceeded him, and Donald Bane (1099-97), who championed the interest* 
that supported him. Donald was the last king of pure Celtic birth ■who 
sat on Scotland^ throne. But in remote Morayshire, in touch with a 
^ * Macbeth'* mother* however, may Have been a daughter of Kenneth IL 
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rebellious Scandinavian element, Macbeth (or Macbeth) 1 pretenders were 
not extinguished till the reign of Alexander III 1 , 

A new chapter opens with the accession of Malcolm Canm ore (1058-93)* 
Duncan's son and avenger. An exile since early youth at the Confessor's 
court, he grew to manhood in an English atmosphere, married first the 
Norse Ingeborg, and in 1070 1 , after her death, Margaret, sister of the 
English heir to the Confessors crown, like herself exiled to Scotland 
before the Conqueror's fury. Malcolm made her quarrel liis own, using it 
to pursue his kingdom's advantage and gain an increment of English 
territory. Before the year of his marriage was out, he was over the border, 
carrying fire and sword southward to Yorkshire. Two years later the 
Conqueror retaliated, inarched unresisted to the Tay, and at Abernethy 
Mafenlm homo &mur drvfn'\t + The transaction was the first of many of 
similar character which compromised Scotland a independence, founded 
the Plaxitagcnct claim upon her fealty, and provoked her later to a 
struggle which won her freedom. Taking advantage of the Conqueror’s 
preoccupation in Normandy, Malcolm again invaded England in 1079 
and kid waste the country between Tweed and Tyne. In 1091, following 
the familiar road, he found in Rufus an antagonist us stout as his father 
and repeated his homage; the rustles uf Newcastle (I0S0) and Carlisle 
(1092) were raised to exclude him, Rufus 1 insistence upon their feudal 
relationship brought Malcolm a last time into England. Returning from 
a stormy interview with his suzerain at Gloucester, he was intercepted at 
Alnwick and fell there (1093). His w arfare added no territory' to Scotland, 
but altered the texture of her population. English exiles and captives of 
war settled in the Lothumi among their own race. Beyond the Forth 
English speech, population, and culture entered in the wake of commercial 
intercourse, strengthening tliat racial element on which the sovereign 
relied to impose English ideas and institutions*. 

1 Mae both=macc-bettvBd=5 one of tli& elect Macbeth *■(?) mace-Ae4a=son of 
Aeil = Motkaft or, po3*ibly,Kra of Hath. Hie two names are confused hi die chronicle^ 
and the ]e*= familiar is probably correct. 

1 Malcolm J, 043-3 J 

,-j-, 

Dean 90*450 Kmm II, U71-&& 

1 I 

Krarami 111, MI7-S0O5 Uau»U I], 10064*4 

Boedbe (Uoite) fietlicu=Criiuua 

r - - ^ ---j DiricAff 1,103^40 

iSou Gi] 1 ecompm (1 )=» Grttoch = (2) MAcntrrcq 1040-31 \|/ 

| d. im* 

Son d. 1033 LcuCR d. 1050 

4s 

For a fuller pedigree table §ee Terry r afS&tftuul, p. jby, Anderson, i r 500. 
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In any circumstances the fortunes of the Scottish State must have been 
profoundly affbcted by English infiltration. But the consequent were 
deeper and more immediate because, fora quarter of a century* Malcolm s 
queen was the unflagging missionary and pattern of English culture. 
Turgot's (?) life of her, written shortly after her death for her daughter's 
corn fort, pictures a saintly, masterful woman, whose chamber* littered 
with chasubles* stoles, altar cloths, and priestly raiment worked by herself 
and her attendants, seemed “a workshop of celestial art/’ None was more 
intent in prayer, mare given to works of mercy and almsgiving. In Lent 
her devotion was unremitting* her abstinence so rigid that all her life she 
suffered acute abdominal pain. Every day she washed and fed the poor> 
whose marshalling was her chatnlierJaiifs principal daily duty. Over 
Malcolm her influence was unbounded. Unable to read* he cherished the 
books she used and bound them in rich covers studded with jewels of 
price. At all times he courted her counsel, and Turgot declares the 
adventure that cost him hk life a rare exception of failure to obey her 
admonition. No less was she the monitor of her children. She transformed 
the ceremonial of a rude court and multiplied the adornment of the royal 
palace. At her bidding and example her courtiers adopted refinement of 
dress and “seemed indeed to be transformed by this elegance. 7 ' The laws 
were submitted to her judgment, merchants had her patronage and 
protection, precious wars till then unfamiliar began to circulate, pros¬ 
perity followed in the wake of commerce, and a rude society a&siiined a 
veneer of culture, D pon the Church especially Margaret left her mark: she 
purged the ritual of the Maas of “barbarous' 1 practices, reformed the lax 
observance of Lent 5 Easter, and Sunday, and suppressed irregular degrees 
of matrimony. Thus she completed tlii± work of Nechtan and brought 
the Scottish Church into union with Roman Christendom. 

For nearly sixty years* three of Margaret's sons, holding rule in suc¬ 
cession, continued the process of Anglidsatioiij after an interlude of Celtic 
revolt suppressed by English arms in 1094 and 1097, The population of 
Lothian* which otherwise must have been attracted into the English 
system* was repelled from it by the Norman conquest and well-disposed 
to a Scottish sovereign who, on the spindle side p represented the di*- 
possessed house of Ceitlic. Celtic irreconcilable^ in Ross, Moray* and 
Galloway were ever ready to advance a pretender. But on the Lothians 
the royal hold was secure, 1 Ed in burgh, superseding Can more's Dunfermline, 
became the capital, a fact which, along with Edgar's (1097-1307) 
measures for the devolution of his authority, declares the dominance of 
English Scotland in what so recently had been a Celtic State. For, while 
his brother Alexander I (1197-24 ) succeeded him in the territories above 
the Forth, his younger brother David was placed as Earl over Ijothion 
and Strathclyde, an administrative device which confessed the uneasy 
relations of those provinces with ancient Alban s and also promised to 
elude England's intention to compromise the dignity of the Scottish crown. 
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Xo similar .separation was attempted in the ecclesiastical sphere. Alexander, 
faithful to his mother's preference, committed his Church to English 
direction. To the bishopric of St Andrews, sole see beyond the Forth, 
vacant since 109d, he appointed in succession three Englishmen, the hm 
two of whom, however, incurred his anger and their dismissal by acknow¬ 
ledging the metropolitan authority of ^ ork or Canterbury. A prior} o 
Augustinian canons superseded the Cutdee society at St Andrews, am 
similar brotherhoods were established in Scone, Inclicohn, ond elsew icre. 
Dun held and Moray received episcopal foundations. _ 

Only the reign of Mary Stewnrt approaches that of David 1 (1124-53), 
youngest and greatest of Margaret's sons, in its vital contribution to 
Scotland's development. His purpose was to weld into an effective unity 
the diverse populations tliat called him lord by subjecting them to # 
Crown's authority. Norman England offereti her experience,and David s 
reign has been termed aptly a “bloodless Norman Conquest” ot his 
kingdom. In both countries a new aristocracy was introduced as the Agent, 
and eventually the tyrant, of the monarchy. But whereas in England a 
feudal polity riveted the subjugation of a conquered people, only in 
Moray was David able to use rebellion as a pretext for the confiscation 
of the .soil and settlement of an Anglo-Norman aristocracy upon it. 
Neither Pictish Galloway nor Highland Alhanos yet succumbed, But else¬ 
where Anglo-Norman families—Morevilles, Somervilles, Bruces, Balluis, 
Lindsays,Fitz Alans (Stewarts), and others—received the lamlatid planted 
an alien culture upon it, The alwirighial Celtic population wa* not 
exiiellcd; tenure by elinrter merely replaced the customary lordship 
hitherto vested in the senior kindred of the sept. But ultimately the 
texture of Scottish society wits radically changed. The cadets ftiul servitors 
of the Anglo-Norman proprietor received parcels of his estate upon 
conditions of feudal tenure and, like himself, propagated a new culture 
and language. Performing prescribed services to his superior upon the 
security of a charter, the new proprietor was ready to accord as much to 
others upon a similar obligation. Before Scotland was provoked bv 
Edward I to defend her liliertics, the greater part of the kingdom outside 
the Highlands w us owned by powerful vassals of the Crown fulfilling the 
obligations feudal custom prescribed and, in their turn, imposing them 
upon sub-vassals of Celtic stock. Hit smoothness with which the trans¬ 
formation was accomplished was due, it may Ik assumed, to the fact that 
in Scotland, as in England, an archaic polity was already shaping itself 
to the institutions feudalism employed. 

David I, his descendant complained, was a “sair sanct for tlie crown. 
A true son of his mother, the Church acquired from him a disproportion¬ 
ate share of the national wealth. Holy rood, Kinluss, Jedburgh, Canibus- 
kenneth, Newbattle, Dundrehnan, and Dry burgh owed their foundation 
to his munificence and contributed, os was his purpose, to cement the 
fabric of Anglo-Norman culture. Of the four diocese* then existing he 
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already was founder of one {Glasgow); as king he added five more— 
Dunblane, Brechin, Aberdeen* Ross, and Caithness. Lothian* as yet 
grouped within the diuce.se of St Andrews, was administered by an arch- 
deacon. N i man's twice desolated see of Candida Casa was rev i vcd i * perhaps 
under the stimulus of David's example at Glasgow* by Fergus of Galloway 
(tj/i r 1 Ifjl), distrust ancestor of the Ikdliols and Corny ns of the War of 
Independence- The bishops of the Orkneys and the Audreys were suffra¬ 
gans of Nidium; not until 14-T2 were they brought under the Scottish 
primate by the Bull of Sixtus IV. Thus, excepting Argyll* which wa* 
constituted a diocese apart from Dunkeld about the close of the twelfth 
century, the sometime embracing authority of St Andrews w«$ completely 
subdivided by David and his predecessor in a period {1RX5-S8) marked 
by larger and more abiding ecclesiastical changes than any other in 
Scotland's history except the Reformation. 

Accompanying these developments in the social and ecclesiastical fabric 
of the nation proceeded a transformation of its administrative apparatus. 
Already in Alexander V* reign a Constable. Justiciar, and Chancellor 
make their appearance, the nucleus of a royal Council which perhaps 
superseded the Celtic council of Monnaers, if that body ever existed. To 
these high officials David added a Chamberlain* Marshal* and Steward, 
the last becoming hereditary in the family of Fits Alan* cadets of the 
English house of Arundel, ancestors of the royal Stewarts, Like his 
English brother, the Scottish sovereign exercised the administrative 
functions of the Crown with, the advice of his principal vassals* though 
as yet iso organised system of Estates was established. 1111 David IV 
reign Scotland adhered to her Celtic judicial customs Mormaers* render¬ 
ing uncertain homage to their sovereign* held supreme jurisdiction within 
their provinces, delegating their judicial funcLions to subordinate Toisets* 
(Tonhach-s) mid judges. Into this simple scheme David introduced the 
office of sheriff, associating its holder invariably with one of the royal 
castles, which thus became the capitals of their respective areas. Charged 
with the duties attached to the office in England, David's sheriffs were 
appointed for military and fiscal purpose* rather than with the object of 
supplanting the archaic Celtic machinery. Toshachs and Brehons con¬ 
tinued in office, tile former ranking as thanes* next below the earl in 
dignity* and exercising authority which the dicriif gradually absorbed, 
A system of jury trial, the vivid or vomnagt^ has its origin in David's 
reign* and in that of Alexander H (1S14—tE>) trial by ordeal of water 
and Iran disappeared. The number of sherifidomfi w p as in the same period 
increased* though the institution of Regalities conferred upon their 
owners judicial rights on which the sheriff might not trespass** the pleas 
of the crown (amtrier, cape, arson* robbery) being reserved for the 

1 It remained wiidrr York's jurisdiction anti] the Hull of Sjxbu IV 0472) which 
Fntiihiiinhefl the primary of Si Andrews over the other *ees, 

t The Sheriff Ctiurt Book of Fifi t Scott Hitt, Sge*j ]nlruducU on, 

m, sttx. 
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cognisant* of justiciars fitting twice ft year in Lothian, Galloway, and 
the lowland districts above the ForthThus Scotland was equipped to 
Stand beside her neighbours in feudal Europe, clogged no longer bv the 
obstinate conservatism of her Celtic traditions. 

Simultaneously with these processes of consolidation, the relations of 
Scotland with England moved surely towards a breach. David, like his 
father, was brought up at the English court. His sister was the wife of 
Henry I: his brother Alexander I was Henry’s son-in-law. Davids own 
marriage as dearly marked the new orientation of Scottish policy: in 
the winter of 1113-14 he wedded Matilda, elder daughter of Earl 
Wahheof of Northumbria, widow of Simon de Senli*, recently deceased 
on crusade, to whom, after WaltheoFs execution <10761, the Conqueror 
had granted the earldom of Northampton and Huntingdon, with which 
David was invested on his marriage. Through his wife he could advance 
claims to the earldom of Northumbria, and also to Cumbria, in which 
her grandfather Siward had dominion. To establish them and coincidedtly 
advance the frontier of his kingdom was David's purpose, though their 
possession involved his vassalage to the English Crown- Dc civil com¬ 
motions of Stephen’s reign gave him the opportunity he desired. By 
supporting his niece, the Empress Matilda, David attached himself at 
first to the weaker side. A compact with Stephen in 1136, however, 
obtained Ids sou Henry’s (ob. 115S) recognition a* Earl of Huntingdon, 
possession of the castles of Doncaster and Carlisle, and a promise that 
hit claims to Northumberland should liavc preference over those of Simon 
de Sealin' son. Not content with the agreement, David again took arms, 
and, though defeated in the battle of the Standard (11>38), obtained 
from Stephen (1159) recognition of young Henry's claim to the coveted 
earldom. Its concession advanced the Scottish frontier to the lees, as 
already bv the pact of 1156 it had moved to Carlisle and the Eden* In 
subsequent warfare these successes were not maintained; for the vigorous 
Henry II recovered much of the territory in 1157, leaving to Malcolm IV 
only the Honour 5 of Huntingdon, and to his brother William the Liberty 
of Tynedale. 

Between the death of David i n 1153 and that of his great -great-grand¬ 
son Alexander III in ISiSG, an interval of one hundred and thirty years, 
four reigns intervened. The period was one of steady and, upon the whole, 
quiet consolidation* in which, while Scotland's relations with England 
moved inexorably towards the impending collision, the separatist inclina¬ 
tion of the Norse and Celtic populations was as steadily overborne. So far 
from beiDg the cradle of the Scottish nation, as it has been represented, 

1 Tfm SfcttUk King* Itaiuehald, Scoti. tIUt. Kevin?, iijv, 42. 

* Lf. the tern Idrics pertaining to the earldom. After Malcolm the earldom was 
held by William I, whn, after its recoufinnatioD to him in 118$, gave it to bis brother 
David,'the ancestor of the Ball ini, Bruce, and Hurting* competitor* in 1291. 
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the War of Independence tested a system already clow w elded in the 
generations that preceded it- Of the four kings—David's tw o grandsons, 
great-grand* 011 . and great-great-grandson—only I he Ifist was untroubled 
bv factious revolt in Mofay or Gallo'tfty. A union of Noise and Celtic 
irreconciInhles at once faced Davids successor Malcolm l\ (1153-651 
upon his accession. Somerled of the Isles, * t reguIus T ’ of Argyll, muting 
with his kinsman Donald, son of Malcolm Machetb 1 , disturbed the peace. 
In llofi Donald joined his father in confinement; Somerkd remained at 
large till 1164, when, landing in the Clyde with a miscellaneous host 
from Ireland and the Isles, he was overcome and slain at Renfrew. Thrice 
within those ycal's Malcolm fought in Galloway and, by 1166, quelled i ts 
disobedience; Fergus, its lord, surrendered his son Uchtred as a hostage 
and himself took the hahit of a canon in Davids abbey of Hulyrood, 
where he died (1161). Thirteen years later, William the Lions capture 
at Alnwick in 1174 invoked renewed disturbance in the province. It was 
not quelled until 1185, when Oehtred's son Rolond made submission. 
Simultaneously, under Donald MacWflJiam (or Bene), alleging himself 
to be a threat-grandson of Malcolm Contnore's Nor.se marriage, Moray 
and Robs also rawed the fiag of revolt and were not subdued until 1187, 
It! 1216 Mac William’s sou Donald appeared in Moray along with Kenneth 
Macbeth, probably the sou of Sore tried* ally. With their defeat and 
death the line of Celtic pretenders comes to an end*. For half a century 
Galloway remained passive, till Roland's son Alan, living in 1234, left 
his lordship to his three daughters, wives of Anglo-Norman husbands. 
“Preferring to have one lord rather than several," * the Gntwegiaiis 
desired Alexander II (1214-49) to assume direct rule over them. Upon 
bis refusal, thev set up an illegitimate brother of the co-heiresses and 
were reduced to obedience. Gsllowny thereafter made no effort to assert 
her particularism. 

Eijuallv significant was the period in the Crown s assertion of Scottish 
authority over Norse separatism. Since Kenneth MacAlpin’s reign a 
princely alliance between the two races had been not infrequent, 
Malcolm II gave his daughter to Earl Sigurd of Orkney, who died at 
Clontarf (1014). On their son Thorium he conferred Caithness and 
Sutherland with the title of earl, designing to detach an ally from the 
Macbeth faction. Thor linn, however, proved a stubborn enemy, whose 
defeats of Duncan I rendered easier Macbeth's overthrow of his sovereign 
(1040 )l Thorium's collusion with Macbeth is not exposed in the Saga, 
but Malcolm Can more's marriage with his widow Ijigelwrg clearly was 

t MiiIooIth is staled to have been a son of Alexander I anil «n heir under tli* 
Celtic rule of alternation. Ilia wife was either the sister or daughter of Somarlctl. 

* The J/r/nfw! Ckn m kk, which recent* this event, also mentions on attempt by 
Godfrey, or Guthred, MacWilluni’a son, in Ull. This pretender, according to 
Kuidtm, was beheaded r. S£l£. 

* Strlran* Cbrtmkk. 
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planned to enlist Norse friendship. For the moment it did so; but from 
it sprang pretenders to the throne ’who troubled Scotland for more than 
a century, until ISIS 1 * Earl Thorfiftn, who died e. 1065, held sway also 
in Gallowayi where Norse power was so firmly settled that its timber 
was felled to build Manx fortresses In 1098 and 11 OS a more formidable 
enemy appeared in Magnus Bard eg, King of Norway, who came to assert 
hts distant authority and wrested from Edgar (1097-1107) all the western 
inlands between which and the mainland a vessel could sail with rudder 
shipped. landing in Kin tyre, he caused his long-ship to be drawn across 
the isthmus at Tarhert, himself grasping the rudder, and so added the 
peninsula to bb spoils, 5omerled*s activities, already remarked, and hts 
collusion with the Moray pretenders, declared Scotland's danger from 
this exposed flunk, anti, in the hist year of the twelfth century, Scottish 
authority began la assert itself. In 1197 and 1ID8 William the lion 
reduced Harold, “Ear! of Orkney, C aithness, and Shetland," 1 who took 
arms at the instigation of his wife, sister of the LXmiuI J Madiith whom 
Malcolm IV overthrew hi 1156- 'fliese successes, and his ]jenrcful relations 
with England, stimulated Alexander II (1314-49) to accomplish an 
exploit not yet attempted. In 1SS£ he subjugated Argyll; a sheriffdom 
planter! there r, 1326 brought the district within the operation of royal 
writs. Alexander next demanded the Hebrides and, upon 1 taken of 
Norway's refusal Lu surrender or sell them, prepared a fleet for their re¬ 
covery, but died at Kerrera, his purpose unfulfilled, lib son Alexander III 
(1S49-86) resumed the negotiation and provoked lla k on to assert his 
sovereignty, bailing in 1368, u to avenge the warfare the King of Scots 
had made in his dominions," his armada was scattered near Larg* off 
the Cum braes; he died ui the Orkneys, whither he withdrew to refit 
Alexander pressed his advantage, subdued the Hebrides, and in 1366 
received from Magnus of Norway the surrender Ms father had refused. 
On payment of 1000 marks of refined silver for four years and 100 
annually in perpetuity, Man and the Hebrides passed* under Scottish 
sovereignty, The iimmage of Alexanders daughter Margaret to Magnus' 
son and successor Eric in 1381 clinched the bargain. 

Very different is the English aspect of the period. Two of Davids 
fcuccessons, sona-m-law of the English monarch, by their eager quest uf 
the Northumbrian earhlorn afforded England occasion to assert her 
suzerainty, Malcolm IV did homage for Huntingdon in 1157* and* to 
his people's dismay, attended his lieges banner in Toulouse. He sur¬ 
rendered Northumberland and Cumberland, for whose recovery the more 
intemperate William the Lion fatally compromised the status of his 

1 F Hie MacWillmmn were defended from William the Nobleman, cmmWiri u f 
Malcolm and lapfelmrg. 

1 The treaty, at Perth by Norwegian plena patent iime* on Friday 2 Jely 

12®h siirreEiikrefl “Man, with the other Nlauria of the Hebrides, and all the other 
LhUmU <m the western ami southern side of the tfrpat —Anderson^ tp, ciL 
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crown. Made prisoner in 1174 when campaigning on the soil he coveted, he 
h-hs conveyed to FaJaise in Normandy and accepted terms which strictly 
deiined Scotland's feudal dependence on England. Edinburgh, Berwick, 
and Roxburgh castles were delivered to English garrisons, hostages werJ 
surrendered, wid at York Minster, in 1175, in token of his unqualified 
allegiance, William offered his casque, lance, and saddle upon the high 
altar. Till the death of Henry II (1189) Scotland was a vassal lief over 
w hich he exercised his suzerainty with inexorable punctilio* The autonomy 
of the Scottish (’hunch also was compromised, till ]\jj>e (lionlent Ill 
declared itjWra ApFeialu mid immediatdy subject to the Holy See. At 
the price of submission to papal authority it eluded that of York, which 
claimed niclropolitan jurisdiction adtrireme Seotiae/huts. Hut Henry II a 
death relieved Scotland of her humiliation. Needing money for his 
Crusade, and fearing to leave oi, enemy on the flank of his kingdom, 
Richard I gave William acquittal (1189) of the obligations imposed in 
H74, saving that “ he shall do us, entirely and fully, nil that the King of 
Scotland, Malcolm, his brother, did by right to our predecessors, and 
ought by right to have done. 11 Whatever were Malcolm’s obligations, 
Scotland was absolved from an unqualified admission of English sure- 
minty. When Edward I revived the claim, other precedents needed to 
be invoked. 

Meanwhile John shewed as strong h will wt his grandson to assert 
English paramountry, erected a castle at Tweedmouth to overawe Berwick, 
and in 1209 received William s daughters to dispose of in marriage 1 
Three years Inter (1212) William entrusted to him the marriage of his 
sou Alexander also, whose union (1221) with Henry Ill’s sister Joan, 
mid his own sister's marriage to Hubert de Burgh, established relations 
which permitted Alexander to plan the reduction of Argyll, the principal 
achievement of hi* reign. Having accomplished it, he vkiuly revived his 
fathers demand for Northumberland, and accepted at York a definitive 
settlement (13S7) of the old controversy. Alexander abandoned his 
hereditary claims upon Noitluimberlnnd, Westmorland, and Cumberland 
and received instead two hundred librates of rural land in the first and 
last of those counties, for which he did homage and swore fealty. But 
his second marriage, with Marie de Coney, as suspicion* to English eyes 
as the Ancient League of a later generation, disturbed the prospects of 
procc and stirred Henry to demand renewed submission. At Newcastle 
(U44) the pact of 1207 was confirmed and Henry contracted his infant 
daughter to Alexander's heir, For the remainder of Alexander’s reign his 
mtttiunsi with England were cordinl» 

Alexander IH (1249-86), last king of Can more 1 * line in mole descent, 
came to the throne a boy of eight. Married two years later (1251) to his 
English wife, it was not until 1261 that his daughter Margaret’s birth 

1 John’s failure to give one of them to one of his sons founded a claim for com- 
pens*turn which Alexander It nhandouocl in the settlement of 123T- 
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assured Hired succession Ip the throne; the succession consequently stood 
in dange i-nu-i uncertain tv. Three years before his sort’s hi rth Alexander 11 had 
recognised (1238) Rotwrt Bruce as heir apparent, a natural choice of the 
male representative of David, Kart of Huntingdon (oJl 1ST 9), among whose 
descendants the king was to be sought upon the extinction of the elder 
line- Bruce’s prospects were revived by the tardy birth of Alexander III s 
heir. Other interests also were concerned: Alan the Doowurd, husband 
of Alexander IT* natural daughter Marjorie, had a daughter whose 
claims, iflcgiti mated, could be advanced 1 : « third interest was represented 
by Walter Comyu, Earl of Mcnteith. whose influence in the north and 
Galloway and his descent from Donald Bane {1098-97) made him the 
representative of the nationalist party lately headed by the Macbeth 
pretenders. Alternately these jealous interests coerced the youthful 
sovereign, uhtil in 1358, for the quiet of the realm. Henry Ill set up n 
Council of Regency which included the lloorwanl and Cumyn factious. 
Concurrently (1262) the birth of Alexander’s daughter Margaret settled 
the succession, and his coming of age terminated his tutelage. Ten years 
later Henry’s death (1272) called Alexander to renew liis homage to his 
brother-in-law Edward I: he performed it in 1278 for his English lands, 
“reserving" his kingdom, a qualification which Edward, too, on bis side, 
“reserved,'" Events inexorably demanded a settlement. In 1381 Alexanders 
younger son died. The deaths or his remaining son and daughter ex¬ 
tinguished his issue in 1284. Only his granddaughter Margaret, Maid of 
Norway, survived, and in February 1284 ii council of his vassals declared 
her heiress to the throne. Her prospects of succession seemed remote; for 
Alexander, a hale man of forty-four, took a second wife (1285), Jolcta 
uf preux, and could expect children by her. In fact she bore him none, and 
)e& thfiTi six months after his marriage he died (March 1286). Anglo- 
Scottish relations had reached a crisis. 

On 2 July I286 1 the Council of Regency, on which the Comyns were 
prominent, proclaimed the Maid of Norway queen. The sovereign was 
an infant, resident abroad, heiress to a foreign throne, and of a sex that 
never yet had ruled Scotland. Her father Eric therefore took steps to 
establish her authority. For two generations the royal houses of England 
and Scotland had sought each other in marriage, and Edwftrd I welcomed 
an exceptional opportunity to unite the crowns by that means and so 
establish English paramounttcy. The Holy See was invited to legalise 
the onion of the Scottish Queen with her cousin, the English heir- 
apparent, and plenipotentiaries from Norway anti Scotland assembled at 
Salisbury (1289) to examine the conditions upon which it might be 
concluded. In the following July (1290) a numerously attended council 
of the Scottish vassals in capiie, convened at jiirghain, sanctioned the 
projected union subject to conditions which amply safeguarded Scotland’s 

* The Banrward* ptuilwiii, in fact, «W a competitor in 1291. 

* The delay due to uncertainty u to Queen JoJotm being prep»ant. 
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autonomy. A lust calamity, however, befell Can mortis fated house. In 
September 1290 the youthful queen mailed from Bergen. On the voyage 
to Scotland she died, and the peace of Scotland parsed with her. 

The death of the queen invited competition for the throne from among 
the nobility, Anglo-Normans or Normanioed Celts, whose genealogies 
Alone revealed a Scottish descent. The comparative remoteness of even 
the chief candidates from the royal stem, the frequent intermarrying of 
the nobility with illegitimate offspring of the sovereign, and n situation 
to which the experience of Europe afforded no parallel* all combined to 
encourage even those remotely allied with royalty to come for want The 
War of Independence was primarily an issue between the Scottish 
people and their alien baronage. Undeterred by patriotic scruples* and 
in many eases already involved in feudal relations with an English 
suzerain, his assistance was not repugnant to them. On the news of the 
qumis death, Bruce and his most formidable rival, John Balliol, directly 
or through their partisans, put themselves in louch with Edward. It is 
idle to discover “no evidence that the .Scot;i as a nation invited [hisj 
interference in the affairs of their country.” 1 Neither in Edwards view 
nor hi that of his petitioners were popular suffrages involved. Nor had 
medieval law evolved the impartial arbitrator, A situation had arisen 
for whose solution the feudal code afforded no guide; to determine the 
dispute in which he was invited to intervene Edward needed to be accorded 
the status which alone, short of nuked force, could make his verdict 
authoritative, English poravnountcy, often asserted, fostered by the am¬ 
bition of Scotland's rulers for generations, encouraged by her baronage, 
needed first to be admitted, Edward moved to obtain it. 

Careful to establish a preliminary historical foundation, Edward ordered 
exhaustive search of documents to elucidate the past relations of the two 
crowns. Much fantastic material, credible to an uncritical age* was laid 
before the Scottish vassals at Norham in May 1291, and, though it elicited 
a protest from the minor vassals, was elsewhere accepted as authoritative. 
The competitors already in the field, including Bruce and BallioU put 
their seals in June to a document binding them to accept Edward's 
award as lord paramount, being satis lied that “the sovereign lordship of 
Scotland and right to determine ou? several pretensions' 1 belonged to him. 
The legal suit opened two months later (August 1291) and terminated 
in November 1292. It adjudicated on the claims of thirteen competitors*, 
only one of whom whs related to the royal house by paternal descent, 
Six were the issue of illegitimate children of Alexander II and William 
the Lion. One traced from Canm ore’s brother Donald Bane. Two were 
descended from David F$ son. Prince Henry* Three—John Hnlliol, 
Robert Bruce, and John Hastings—were respectively great-grandson, 
grandson t and great-grandson of the Lion'* brother, David, Earl of 

1 Hume Brown, i, p. 157. 

1 See Pedigree Table II in Terry p Mri r d, p, tvL 
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Huntingdon (ok 1219), through the marriages of his three daughters. 
Bruce, the sou of the second daughter, stood one degree Bearer to the 
common ancestor than Halliol or Hastings, grandsons respectively of the 
eldest and youngest; whether his seniority outweighed Balliol’s descent 
from Huntingdon's eldest daughter was a novel point of law which Edward’s 
award determined. Hastings, otherwise without a case, contended that the 
kingdom was partible and claimed a share. 

The procedure which determined the most famous suit of the Middle 
Ages was formed upon the ancient centumcirule indicium and was charged 
tu°explore n causes closely related to its prerogative. Like the Roman 
court, Edward’s consisted of 105 assessors, including the sovereign- 
eighty nominated bv the Scottish interests concerned, twenty-four by the 
lord paramount Early in August 1291 the court assembled at Berw ick 
to receive statements of claim from the competitors, and adjourned. 
Reassembling in June 1292, the pleadings of all but Bruce and Balliol 
were dismissed, and, after a further adjournment, those of Bruce also 
were rejected, ll remained to test Hastings’ submission that the kingdom 
was partible, and the contention having been negatived, Edward made 
his award in the hall of Berwick Castle on 17 November 1292. lie 
gave the kingdom, whole and undivided, to John Halliol, who swore 
fealty to his suzerain, and before the end of the month ms crowned at 

Scone. , 

Unwelcome to the true Scots, Edward's intervention saved the country 
from civil war. On the other hand, it gave Scotland an indiflerent 
sovereign, from whom his suzerain was resolved to exact the last ounce 
of feudal obligation. A summons to attend him abroad, however, exceeded 
the limits of ^llinlVactjuiesceiice. .More than a century-earlier, Malcolm IV, 
obeying a similar call, was threatened with death by his indignant subjects 
on his return. Balliol refused to obey, and in 1295 sought the support of 
France in a defensive alliance which for three centuries profoundly in¬ 
fluenced Scotland's cultural and polit icalde velopiueut. Edward’s vengeance 

was swift, Descending upon Scotland, in July 1296 he compelled Balliol s- 
submission at Stracathro, near Brechin. Leaving English garrisons lo 
assert bis authority, and a triumvirate uf Englishmen to administer it, 
Edward marched out of a country apparently subdued, taking with him, 
to point the significance of Balliol's degradation, the Stone of Destiny, 
on which Scottish sovereigns were wont to lie crowned, and a cargo of 
the nation's archives. 

In the moment of her humiliation the voice of Scotland's commonalty 
found utterance, Hardly had Edward turned his back before William 
Wallace Appears, a second Calgacus. History records few examples of 
so meteoric a rise, an achievement so striking, a fate so swift and heroic. 
The younger son, apparently, of Malcolm Wallace of Elderslie, near 
PaisleV, he emerges in the spring of 1297 as the leader of guerrilla 
patriots pledged to recover Scotland for her king. Before the autumn 
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English authority was in the dust, its officers in flight, and Wallace and 
his colleague Andrew of Moray masters of the kingdom in the name of 
King John, flat their success was brief. In 12238 Edward came in person 
and at Falkirk overthrew Wallaces authority. France, seduced from the 
Scottish cause, afforded no help; Bruce and Cornyn watched their own 
fortunes; and Pope Boniface Villa warning (1300)to Edward to respect 
a vasal of the Holy See went unheeded. In 1804 Edward was again in 
possession of Stirling. Wallace, becoming his prisoner a few months later 
{1305), died a patriot's death. The way was clear to a settlement, tuid in 
September 1305, three weeks after Wallaces execution, Edward revealed 
his policy. Abandoning the experiment of a puppet State, he assumed 
direct lordship over the kingdom, naming his nephew John of Brittany 
as his viceroy. Precautions were taken to secure the loyalty of officials, 
and the castles were received into English hands. Scotland’s ancient legal 
customs were abolished, and, attentive to her historical divisions, efficient 
plans were drawn for the administration of Anglo-Norman law. But 
Edward reckoned without the spirit Wallace had stirred* Within six 
months the Constitution of 1305 was a dead letter, and under a new 
leader Scotland received the crowning mercy of Bannockburn. 

Wallacemantle descended upon flolierl llruce, chief of an Anglo- 
Norman house whom David I had established, in Annandale with princely 
possessions two centuries earlier, a man whose career exhibits to this 
point duplicity and self-seeking remarkable even in an age not scrupulous. 
Grandson of the competitor,, his father's death in 1304 encouraged him 
to sustain the ambitions Bn 11 inis nomination hod disappointed. After 
Wallace's defeat at Falkirk he joined himself to John (Red) Comyn in 
Scotland's cause. Li 1302 he was Edward's sheriff in Lanarkshire, attended 
his campaigns in 1303 and 180*, and early in 1306 left London ostensibly 
to aid the newly constituted English executive in Scotland. With Bishop 
William Lambertou of St Andrews, however, he was already in collusion 
for the overthrow of what he professed to serve, and an encounter with 
Red Cornyn at Dumfries removed an impediment from the path of his 
ambition. Thence he rode to Glasgow,sought absolution for his saerilegions 
deed, and, meagrely attended, was crowned at Scone, Three months later 
he was a hunted fugitive. But in May 1507 he scattered his enemies at 
Loudon Hi(l> and Edward's death in July made his fortune* secure. By 
the end of August 1507 Edward's worthless son was out of Scotland and 

Bruce free to establish his authority. First he subdued the Comyns_ hi* 

** herschip" of Buchan was a proverb for vindictive destruction for half 
a century—and when the clergy owned his sovereignty in 1310 the north 
had passed under his authority. Edward II retaliated with a feeble 
invasion that never passed the Forth. Upon his withdrawal Bruce as¬ 
sailed the English garrisons with uurelaxing pressure* Roxburgh and 
Edinburgh surrendered early in 1314, when the English flag flew only 
above Stirling beyond the Forth. Even the spiritless Edward was spurred 
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to succour the surviving evidence of English supremacy. On Midsummer 
Day (1S1+) at Bannockburn the issue was decided. Had Bruce been 
defatted, the history of Britain must have run another course. At it 
was, Scotland Survived to contribute her individuality and experience 
to the United Kingdom of a later d&y. 

Baiii lock burn planted Bruce firmly u|x>n the throne nnd gave him the 
heart of his people as no king before or after him possessed it. “Like 
another Judas Maccahaeiis,” his council declared to the Pope in 1330, he 
hml “rescued his people and inheritance out of the hands ol their enemy. 
But England stubbornly withheld acknowledgment of the defeat of 
PlnnUgenet imperialism. The Papacy also refused recognition of Bruces 
sovereignty. To compel it was the purpose of the kings remaining yeans 
Sir James Dougins' name became a terror on the Marches. Berwick 
passed to Scottish iuuids in 1318, and Douglas raided Yorkshire. Foiled 
in his intention to abduct the English queen, he won the White BatUe 
or Chapter of Mytton (1310). In Ireland Edward Bruce, aiding the 
O'Neills against English oppro^inn, was crowned king and fought a stub¬ 
born fight till his death in 1318. Five years later (133-3) EdwattUI accepted 
& truce for thirteen rears, and his son's preoccupation in France at length 
gave Scotland her liberty. Tilt Treaty of Northampton (1338) explicitly 
surrendered England's claim to suzerainty and put the seal upon Bruce s 
life-work. A few months liter he died (1339), a urnn of rare force, sagacity, 
and decision. The greatness of his achievement cannot be exaggerated. In 
material advantage Scotland was the poorer by the postponement of her 
economic union with England till the eighteenth century. But her 1« 
was amply compensated by the opportunity to develop her national life and 
character under the independent conditions Bannockburn secured for her. 





CHAPTER XX 


SPAIN, 1353-1410 

Tim period treated in chapter xn of the last volume comprised Hie main 
movement in Spanish history from the early part of the eleventh century 
to the middle of the thirteenth' that is to say the reruns Lies t from the 
Muslims, of the greater part of southern ami eastern Spain, The men who 
carried through the decisive efforts were Ferdinand III of Castile, who 
died in 135' 18, and Jmne-S f of Aragon, who survived until 1376. Ac¬ 
cordingly in that chapter the story was carries! somewhat later than 
1348, the date of Hie capture of Seville. The period now to lrc treated 
begins, in Castile 5 with Alfonso X, under whose sceptre the ancient 
kingdoms of Asturian* Leon, and Castile were now united, together with 
the conquests south of the Tagus ils far as the Guadalquivir. The new 
period in Aragon starts with Peter III. 

Logically, Alfonso X and his successors in Castile should have ton tin ued 
the peninsular policy of Ferdinand III t by mastering the Moorish kingdom 
of Granada and thus completing the reconq nest, and by confirming it 
afterwards by dominating the coast of Morocco in order to chock any 
fresh offensive on the port of the Muslims. Aragon could do no more in 
this direction, since the treaties with Castile* ratified in 1344, had dosed 
the south to her, leaving the future conquests of the small territory which 
remained in the hands of the Muslims exclusively to the care and to the 
advantage of Can tile. But the kings of Castile did not pursue continuously 
or decisively the policy laid down by their forerunners, nor did the opinion 
of their subjects urge them to do so. They considered that, after the 
great victories of the thirteenth century, the military power of the enemy 
was no longer formidable or able to take the offensive. Moreover, a 
now so reunite from their homes no longer interested the in¬ 
habitants of Leon and Castile, and was consequently reduced for the 
most part to frontier strife, chiefly carried on by the people of 
Andalusia—a circumstance which give* a special character to the ex- 
pedLtioils against the Moors in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries till 
the reign of Isabel hi. Only kings such ft!t Saticho IV and Alfonso XI 
shewed that they bad not forgotten the funda mental importance of 
completing the reconquest and, perhaps even more dearly, the question 
of neutralising the African peril by the conquest, not only of the 
.Andalusian coast At the Straits, but gkq of the coast of Morocco. On their 
ride the Moore of Granada, changing the old policy of the kings of the 
Taifas, who had nought direct aid from the Moroccan kingdoms and had 
thereby brought about the invasions of the AJmohades and Almuravides, 
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restricted themselves to making an entente with the Banu-Marin, the 
then masters of the region of Maghrib, and to strengthening the jinnies 
of the kingdom of Granada with African elements, the Zeneteh, which 
enabled them to resist for a long time the occasional attacks of the 
Christians. 

The progress of the reconquest was checked by these causes, but still 
more by two crucial questions which preoccupied the Castilian monarchy, 
dynastic struggles and the anarchy of the nobles, who resisted the efforts 
of the Crown for discipline, order, and centralisation of power. During 
the second half of the thirteenth century and the whole of the fourteenth, 
these two questions distracted and absorbed the strength of the com¬ 
munity, and had the disastrous effect of driving the contending parties 
into frequent alliances with the Moors of Granada a fact which pro - 
longed the existence of that kingdom. This provides an additional ex¬ 
planation for the intermittent character of the reconquest and the rarity 
of any decisive advance southward. 

Meantime the Aragonese monarchy, no lunger concerned with war 
against the Moors, directed its military energies and ambitions towards 
other lands. Expansion to the north of the Pyrenees having been checked 
by the victory' of Simon de Mont fort, the Aragonese kings turned again 
towards that Mediterranean movement which had been pursued by the 
independent Counts of Barcelona and had received a great impulse from 
the conquests of Janies I and the Aragonese occupation of all the eastern 
const as far as Gondin together with the Balearic Islands. It was natural 
that this eastward movement should extend to the other Mediterranean 
islands and to Italy, where it was sure to clash once again with the 
ambitions of the French kings. 

Such is the purely political outline of the period. 11 ic cultural back¬ 
ground is supplied by the steady extension of the Casttlian element over 
the rest of Spain, and by the prevalence of the culture already developed 
through the contributions of Moorish and Jewish influence and the 
penetration throughout the peninsula of the literary, artistic, and juridical 
renaissance. This followed Spanish lines and encouraged the de velopment 
of the Spanish character in its distinct regional traits and its various 
spiritual expression*. 

f phe reign of Alfonso X of Leon and Castile (1255^*1) is charac¬ 
terised in the political sphere by two features. One of these is the struggle 
carried on between the king and the ever rebellious nobility; the other 
his aspiration to the imperial crown. Success in the latter, which was 
almost attained, would have anticipated by three centuries, though it is 
impossible to say whether with similar consequences, the achievement of 
Charles V. Many and various circumstances produced these two move¬ 
ments, circumstances which interacted upon one another. The consequent 
complexity w«* increased by a strong personal clement, the principal cause 
of the misfortunes which embittered the life of the king aud which rendered 
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unfruitful for the time his. political work. In theory this work"was sound, 
os is shewn by the king's juridical labmire* especially in his great book, 
I ms Purtidns, His foiling was indecision in the question of succession to 
the crown and in dealing with the ambit ions and wilful character of his 
second son, Sandro. 

Alfonso X, largely brought up on the books of the contemporary 
writers of Roman Law, believed in absolute monarchy and the sub- 
ordination to it of the power then enjoyed by the nobles. This brought 
him face to face with the aristocracy, rebellious, proud* and unscrupulous 
in its public conduct, ever ready for revolt, and a natural enemy to the 
authority of the monarch* To the struggle he found himself weakened 
by two factors of great influence upon public opinion, namely, the 
exhaustion of the treasury greatly impoverished by the previous wars, 
and his own wasteful* careless, and somewhat ostentatious character, The 
opponents of the king took full advantage of these two causes of un¬ 
popularity, Reduction of the tribute paid by the King of Gr anada * 
debasement* on two occasions, of the coinage, a measure which always 
disturbs the economic life of a country* and other ineffective fiscal 
measures aroused protests and disapproval* all the more alarming as the 
king increased his expenditure upon servants and courtiers and spent 
enormous sums on entertainments and presents. To these causes of 
discontent were added u there of a strictly political nature* which clearly 
shewed Alfonso’s conception of the royal authority + These were the 
cession of the Algawea to the King of Portugal (1254), the renunciation 
of the feudal tie which hound that monarch to the King of Castile, and 
the abandonment of the claims of the Crown of Castile to the duchy 
of Gascony (1E5#)* which had been the dowry of the wife of Alfonso 
VIII* Alfonso X"s great-grandfather. 

The nobility considered these acts as an abuse of the royal authority 
and as a sign of a tendency towards absolutism* and made this a pretext 
for repeated rebellions, which usually took the unpatriotic form of aiding 
the Moors of Granada against the Christian king, or forsaking the 
service of the latter by denaturalising themselves—that is to say “changing 
their nationality/ 1 os one would say nowadays, and offering their services 
to the Kings of Navarre and Aragon. These disturbances w ere promoted 
principally by the house of Haro* whose head was lord of Biscay, and by 
the kings brothers Don Henry and Don Frederick, Alfonso attempted 
to avert civil war* by granting extensive privileges to the nobles in the 
Cortes of Burgos in 1£71, or again by the execution of some rebel leader; 
but the efficacy of both measures was slight and merely temporary. 

He was not more fortunate in his efforts to acquire the imperial crown* 
which was his main political ambition. Resides other factors of an inter¬ 
national nature, the king’s indecision mu as usual most damaging to his 
cause. The military reputation of certain of the Kings of I .eon and Castile 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries had opened up direct relations with 
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the Emperors, and alliances by marri^ were formed between the two 
reigning houses. The decisive event in these relations was the marriage 
of Ferdinand III with Beatrix the Younger, daughter of King Philip, 
Duke of Swabia (I 199-120B). Alfonso X, m their son, ckitned the duchy 
of Swabia. During the Great Interregnum, after the deaths of Conrad 
IV in 1254 and William of Holland in 1256\ the opportunity arose for 
Alfonso X to tjectime a candidate for the Empire. The republic ot Pisa 
took the initiative by sending an embassy to the King of Castile in 1256 
with the object of repugn iring him as Emperor and of negotiating a 
military and commercial treaty with him, Alfonso accepted the offer* and 
in spite of the fact that. Richard of Cornwall, brother of Henry III of 
England, presented himself as a rival candidate, the King of Castile soon 
obtained by mcaim of bribes the support of four of the Electors to the 
inijierial crown. The majority having been thus obtained* the election 
took place oil 1 April 1257, in spite of the active opposition of Richard^ 
partisans. A few months later a German emlja-^y arrived nt Burgos to 
offer the imperial crown to Alfonso, who accepted it: but Spanish opinion, 
far from rejoicing at this high honnur 1 which might liave greatly enhanced 
the political position of a Spanish kingdom in Europe* shewed itself 
hostile. The obvious reason for this hostility was the great expenditure 
of the king, not only on the election but also on the presents to the 
ambassadors Very probably the spontaneous aversion of certain im¬ 
portant elements in Castilian politics to any adventures abroad influenced 
this attitude, coupled perhaps with a lack of clear conception on the 
port of the Castilian people of the position in Europe wrhich the Empire 
represented and which at a later date Charles V and Philip II were to 
understand, each in his own way. In any cose, the election to the Empire 
was unpopular in Castile* and this unpopularity produced a series of 
vacillations and subterfuges on the part of the weak-willed king which 
gravely compromised his position with regard to the Empire, 

It should be added that the opposition of Pope Alexander IV and his 
three successors was as potent a factor in the final failure of Alfonso. 
The Popes, for various reasons connected with their Italian policy, in¬ 
clined to Richard of Cornwall, and then supported Rudolf of Habshurg, 
who was elected on Richard^ death (1272). Thu culminating point was 
reached in the interview between Pope Gregory X and Alfonso at 
Beauoiire (June, July 1275). The King of Castile Juft this interview 
i\ beaten man, and was obliged to renounce the Empire, first verbally and 
later (October 1275) in a formal and derisive document. It \& true tlist 
in the lost stage of tlie struggle for the imperial crown the situation of 
the king to* most unfavourable* for to his enemies abroad, who were both 
numerous and powerful* were soon added his domestic foes. The fresh 
rising of the nobles In 1272* an invasion of the Ranu-Morln from Morocco 
in conjunction with the Moors of Granada (1275)* and the death of 
1 Sec Mttpm, Vul. \ t f C'hnp. iv* 
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Ferdinand de k Cerda (ISM), Alfonso's eldest eon, profoundly affected 
both the spirit mid the public position of the king. 

The unexpected death of the heir brought yet another conflict upon 
him. The Crown of Castile had succeeded ill obtaining the legalisation 
of the hereditary principle, which had been in practice sinre the begin- 
inng of the eleventh century- Alfonso* so careful in converting juridical 
principles into legal rules, had establish eel as one of his laws in Las 
P&rtidas an order of Bricocssion tijmii the basis of the Roman law of 
representation, by virtue of which the eldest son transmitted the right of 
inheritance to his children * By this kw T when the Infante dc k Cerda 
died* his firstborn, Ferdinand* should have been recognised as heir to the 
throne: but Don Semehc, Alfonso's second son* refused to abide by the 
law and insisted upon being recognised as heir to the throne, reiving 
upon the nobility, who were hostile to the king. The Utter* on his return 
from BeaiiCfiire* instead of maintaining the law which he himself had 
formulated, gave way to the demand* of Don Sancho* The lufanttsdc Ja 
Cerda fled to Aragon with their mother Blanche* a French princess 
daughter of St Louis and sister of Philip III of France* 

Shortly afterwards Alfonso repented under strong pressure from the 
King of France, who urged him to remedy the illegality committed. 
Alfonso now proposed to create for the Infante Ferdinand lie U Cerda a 
new kingdom ( feudatory to Castile, out of the territories of the old 
Moorish kingdom of JaetL Don Saudio would not agree to thus. and 
when Alfonso persisted in bis scheme, civil war broke out between father 
and son (1281). In this? war we have again the spectacle of the contending 
parties allying themselves with Moorish kings, a situation which recurs 
in Spanish history, as we have already seen, and which shews how the 
reconqiiest was not mainly religious but rather a political war on 
the part of the ruling dosses in Spain. Alfonso allied himself with the 
Runu-Marin, Sancho with the Moor* of Grenada and with the majority 
of the nobility, who in this way sought to satisfy their resentment against 
the king. The Cortes which were resembled at Yolkdolid (1252) by the 
partisans of Sancho deposed Alfonso, The Pope intervened this time 
on the side of the legitimate king, who, however* was iuiL able to continue 
the struggle long, as he died in 1285* He left a will in which he 
disinherited Sancho, bestowing the throne of Castile upon Don Ferdinand 
de la Cerda, Out of the territories of Seville and Bmlajoi on one side and 
Murcia on the other he formed two new kingdom*, one for the Infante Don 
John and the other for the Infante Don j&inre* hit* younger soils; but 
Sancho was strong enough to prevent the execution of the will, and the 
civil war dragged on for many years* as we shall see, with the usual com¬ 
plications in respect of relations with the Moors of Granada and Morocco. 
The only positive advantages gained by Alfonso for the reconquest were 
the occupation of the district round Cadiz, from Moron to Medina Sidonia 
and Rota, Niebk and part of the Algarve* (1262), and Cartagena 
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(iSlBSfy By these conquest* the coast of the kingdom of Granada was 
further restricted* Alfonso fortified afresh both of these districts* and 
moreover encouraged the settlement in Cadiz of Christians* especially 
Cantabrian sailors* The unfortunate picture which* apart from these 
military advantages* h presented in the political sphere by the reign of 
Alfonso the Learned s is only counterbalanced by his contribution to 
learning and his considerable influence on Spanish culture* especially 
with regard to jurisprudence and the introduction of theories of Roman 
Law* the protection of Moorish and Jewish culture, the production of 
lyrical poetry in the Galician idiom* and the writing of national history. 

The eleven years' reign of Sancho IV* who was recognised as king by 
the majority of the nobles and the towns* was very turbulent. On the 
one hand, those w r ho remained loyal to the Infantes de la Cerda and to 
the testament of Alfonso X did not resign themselves to the violation of 
the will and continued in rebellion against the new king. As usual, some 
nobles took advantage of the situation* and once again we have the case 
of one of the pretenders, the Infante John* Sanehob brother* seeking the 
aid of the Banu-M&rln* as Alfonso X bad done, and of Don Alfonso de le 
Cerda seeking aid From the Moors of Granada and from the King of 
Aragon. Consequently Sancho was obliged to fight at the same time 
against rebellious subjects, who were, however* supporting a better legal 
claim* and against the Moors of Africa. Sancho defeated the latter* 
dispersing the fleet which they had prepared at Tangier in order to 
invade Spain* and thus prevented the stronghold Tarifa* conquered some 
years earlier from the Ranu-Marin* from falling into the hands of Don 
John and his Moorish auxiliaries. In the defence of this stronghold 
occurred the hemic deed of the Governor Guzmin el Bueno, who refused 
to purchase the life of his son, a prisoner In the hands of Don John, by 
mi act of infidelity towards his king and country. 

A most important episode in this reign in respect of international 
politics was the change of attitude on the part of the new' King of Aragon* 
James II, towards Castile* Alfonso III* the late King of Aragon* hail 
helped, as we have ^id* the Infante de la Cerda* Don Alfonso, who was 
proclaimed King of Castile at Jaca in 1£&8, whence followed a short war 
between Alfonso III of Aragon and Sancho IV of Castile* The latter, 
ever intent on diminishing the number of his enemies, now succeeded in 
obtaining an alliance with James II, the successor of Alfonso III, and made 
a pact with him whereby the territories of North Africa were divided 
between the two kingdoms* Castile reserving for herself the eastern part 
from Melilla as far as Bougie and Tunis. This agreement, which shew* 
clearly the detenuination to secure the African coast* was initiated by 
the afore-mentioned capture of Tarifa, an enterprise in which Sancho IV 
received military aid from James II. 

The premature death of Rancho IV entailed on Castile the difficulties 
of a minority, since the heir* Ferdinand IV, was a child nine years old. 
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The crisis which had occurred during the minority of Alfonso VIII was 
now to be repeated. In tho&e days a king's word and a king's friend¬ 
ship counted for Httle, The King of Aragon, Janies II, turned once 
again to the side of Don Alfonso tie la Cerda, who was receiving aid from 
the King of Granada, Muhammad H, and from many Castilian nobler 
For hb part, the Infante Don .John reasserted his claims supported by 
King Denis of Portugal. The situation would have been hopeless for 
Ferdinand IV had it not been for the great qualities of his mother, 
Dona Maria do Molina, granddaughter of Ferdinand HI, queen-regent 
for the young king. She was a woman of courage, endowed w ith presence 
of mind in the face of dangers and with ready skill in dealing with the 
ambitious politicians of the time. In the midst of the war, uot only civil 
but international, with Aragon, Portugal s Granada, and France* whose 
king seized the opportunity to gain advantages in Navarre, Dona Maria 
contrived gradually to detach the towns from their support of the Infante 
de la Cerda or of Don John bv means of donations and promises of fresh 
futrosnnd privileges and by a policy of mildness and the great prestige 
of her word and presence. At the same time she strove to w in over the 
Castilian nobles by granting them concessions, and by other modes of 
enlisting them on the king's side* She also worked to w r in the Kings of 
Aragon and Portugal to her cause. No less arduous was her struggle to 
obtain from the Cortes and the towns funds with which to prosecute the 
w r ar. For this end, she herself sold her jewels and continually sacrificed 
herself for her son. The posit ion held by the queen ^mother in the court 
resembled that lurid by Guzindn d Bueno in the army. He continued to 
defend bravely and loyally the stronghold of Tarifa and the surrounding 
territory against all attacks, especially on the part of the Moors of 
Granada aided by the llauu-Marin, and ho resisted all the proposals of 
treason against the king which were made to him* So the ground was 
held until the king, now sixteen, was declared of age in 1303; and 
shortly afterwards peace was made with the Kings of Portugal and 
Aragon, With the latter Ferdinand IV concerted a campaign against 
Granada and the possessions of the Ranu-Marm m the south-east of 
Andalusia (1309). In this campaign, which was favoured by a political 
revolt in Granada, James II laid riege to the fortified city of Almeria, and 
Ferdinand IV to that of Algmra-S but the only result achieved was the 
capture of Gibraltar, effected by the initiative of Guzman el Bueno with the 
help of an. Aragonese squadron, The defeat of a Castilian expedition 
against Gran: win led by Guznidu, in which he lost lus life, compel Its! 
James II to raise the siege of Almeria, and shortly afterwards Ferdinand 
was obliged to abandon the siege of Algeriras and arrange a peace and 
alliance with Nasr, the new King of Granarlm This peace was short¬ 
lived. But Aragon afterwards took little part in the reeonquest of 
Andalusia. 

On tlie death of Ferdinand IV in 1312, another minority occurred; for 
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hi* son Alfonso XI was only one year old. This minority was even more 
serious and disturbing than that of the previous reign, since various 
members of the royal family, supported respectively bv the nobles and by 
tht 1 town?, disputed the regency. This situation lasted until I8M* when 
the Cortes, meeting at Valladolid, declared the king of age, but it 
became singularly grave when a fresh war broke out with the -Moors of 
Granada, in which the Christians suffered various defeats (1319-85) and 
lost several strongholds in the south, amongst others llaza (1384). When 
Alfonso XI assumed the government, he Viewed himself to be endowed 
with groat military and political ability- He soon overcame the internal 
anarchy, reducing the nobles to order; ho favoured the municipalities, 
protecting them against the nobles; he reformed the public finances and 
succeeded in imposing the principle of equality in the eyes of the law. 
But he also longed to complete Hie reconqucrt, mid vigorously attacked 
the Moore as soon ns he took the reins of power. The struggle «a» again 
complicated by the help which the Banu-Marin, desirous of regaining 
Gibraltar, gave to the Moors of Granada. At first the Moors gained 
advantages, recapturing Gibraltar (1333) and defeating the Christians at 
Algeciraa (1340), but Alfonso XI was not discouraged by these defeats 
and in the same year, 1340, going to the relief of Tarifa which was again 
besieged by the Banu-Marin and Moors of Granada, gained a brilliant 
victory in the battle of the Solndo, followed by another in 1343 in the 
battle of the river PalmOttes. Hi* consequence was the capture of Algeciraa, 
which the king entered in March 1344. In this second enterprise he W 
aided by various Eftglisli, German, and Gascon knights and by the King 
of Navarre, Philip of iW-uX- To complete these victories, Alfonso XI 
laid siege to Gibraltar in 1349, and died in his camp a victim of the 
Black Death, which wm then desolating Spain. If this misfortune 
delayed the recon quest of that stronghold, the preceding victories on the 
othe'r hand averted the possibility of any further invasions from Morocco. 
Another advantage gained by Alfonso XI was the final incorporation of 
the Biscayan province of Alava under the crown of Castile in I33S, the 
king undertaking to respect the/ww* or special laws of that district. 

Alfonso XI at bis death left one legitimate son, Peter, issue of his 
marriage with Dona Maria of Portugal, and five bastards by a lady of 
Seville, Doha Leonor de GurmAn, who had been his mistress for twenty 
years. The bastard sons of Alfonso XI were Don Henry, Count of 
Trostamam, Don Frederick, Master of the Order of Santiago, Don 
Ferdinand, Doo Tello, and Don John. The mere existence of thin double 
line in the roval house was conducive to internal strife. The widowed 
uueen, as soon" as her husband was buried, imprisoned Doha Leonor and 
the struggle began, though at first not openly. Indeed the bastards and 
their half-brother Peter were apparently reconciled, though with inter¬ 
mittent revolts on one side and persecution on the other. At this time 
none of the bastard* put forward any pretension to the throne, nor in 
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spite of their wealth and their many powerful friend* did anyone con¬ 
sider them in that lights This was clearly shewn by the fact that when 
Peter fell so gravely ill that his life was despaired of, two parties of 
nobles were formed with a view to the succession. While one of these sup¬ 
ported the candidature of the Marquess of 1 Tortosa, nephew of Alfonso XI, 
the other supported Don Juan Nunez de Lara* lord of Biscay and a 
defendant of on* of the Infantes de la Cerda. The king recovered and 
matters returned to their normal course, which meant a constant struggle 
on the part of the Crown against the nobles and the prelates, who con¬ 
tinued their lawless and deplorable custom of oppressing the weak and of 
taking justice into their own handn whenever it suited them. Tilings 
being thus, Doha Leonor was murdered by order of the widowed queen— 
whether with Peter’s consent is unknown, as he was still almost a boy* but 
certainly with the complicity of the king's favourite, Don Juan Alfonso de 
Albuquerque, a noble of Portuguese origin. In spite of this heinous deed, 
the sons of Doha Leonor did not revolt immediately. However, it was to 
Ijc expected that some, i f not all of them* wou ld finally revolt, alt hough 
others, for instance the second, Don Frederick, were almost constantly 
loyal to Peter. The occasion came a little later when one of the frequent 
episodes of anarchy produced the customary repression on the part uf 
the king. In the first place certain citizens of Burgos, stirred up by a 
noble of that city, Garcilnso de In Vega, revolted mid killed one of the 
king's tax-collectorsshortly afterwards the lord of Aguilar* Don Alfonso 
Fernandez de Ctiftjriel,aho revolted, seeking alliance with other nobles and 
with the Moors of Granada and Africa* Peter put down the revolt at Burgos 
and put to death Garciiaso and other people of the city. He then at¬ 
tacked and took the town of .Aguilar* put Coroncl to diatii together with 
his principal followers, and declared the town to lit the property of the 
Crown in perpetuity* Thereupon the bastards Don Henry and Don 
Tcllo attempted to stir up a rebellion ; tlie former was obliged to flee 
to Aragon and the latter, defeated at Gijdn by Peter, was pinioned by 
the king and reinstated in all bis ensiles and lands in Asturias, 

A fresh occurrence added to the motive for the struggle thus begun. 
In 1353 Peter married Blanche de Bourbon of the royal house of Franco, 
a marriage negotiated by the queen-mother and by the favourite, 
Albuquerque. Peter, who was then only seventeen years old, had pre¬ 
viously had relations with a lady of good family, Dona Maria de Padilla. 
So great was the love which the king had for her that he accompanied 
her everyw here, much as his father hail done previously with Doha Leonor. 
Three days after the celebration of his marriage wi th Blanche de Bourbon 
the king abandoned her, leaving the palace and rejoining Doha Marta. 
The reasons for this step are unknown. It has been supposed that it was 
on account of his passion for Dona Maria; also that the king suspected 
some previous intrigue between Blanche and the bastard Don Frederick. 
It has algo been suggested that the main reason was the non-payment of 
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the dowry of Blanche which luu3 been promised bv the Kiug of France. 
In any case, the event caused great scandal in the Court and amongst 
the nobles; it also aroused the apprehensions of Albuquerque* who feared 
that the relatives of Dona Maria would supplant him in the king's favour. 
On the other hand* other nobles and among them the bastard brothers 
of the king took Peter's side* thinking thereby perhaps to compass the 
fall of Albuquerque. The situation grew worse when Peter had Blanche 
imprisoned in the castle of Arevalo and changed all the officials of the 
Court. Some disaffected nobles whom the king had meant to execute 
owed their lives to the Intercession of Maria de Padilla. Albuquerque 
had taken refuge in the fortress of Canajalcs near the Portuguese 
frontier. Peter, regarding him as a rebel* marched against him. There¬ 
upon Albuquerque planned a rising, with the connivance of the bastards 
Henry and Frederick, intending to dethrone Peter and offer the crown to 
a Portuguese prince, This rising gathered strength, being supported by 
various nobles in Galicia and in other districts* and also by the city of 
Toledo and by the queen-mother herself. They ull demanded that Peter 
should give up Maria de Pail ilia.. Some alleged feelings of pity for 
Blanche; but the majority were merely intent upuu supplanting the 
relatives of Dona Maria in the kings favour. Inveigled by his mother, 
Peter went to "Loro to confer with her and certain of the nobles. They 
promptly seized him and treated him with scant respect (1354); but the 
king succeeded in escaping, got together some troops, and attacked the 
rebels* who were dearly guilty of treason. He defeated them; many 
were executed, and the civil war was ended for the time. Don Frederick 
and Don Tello submitted, and Don Henry fled to France. Peter pardoned 
his mother, who retired to Portugal. 

Hie peace was of but short duration. It was broken by the personal 
rivalry between Peter and the King of Aragon* Peter IV f who had suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne in 1636. Both kings were wilful, short-tempered, 
and but little disposed to abandon their whims. War broke out in 1-356 
concerning a discourtesy towards the King of Castile on the part of a 
captain of the Catalan squadron at Sanlucnr. The importance of this 
war, stopped soon after it had started by a truce arranged by the legate 
of Pope Innocent VI (1657), lay in the fact that Henry of Trartamara 
immediately went over to the side of Peter I V and that several Castilian 
nobles who had been loyal to Peter went with hiin. From that tilde 
Tiustanmrn always found support in the King of Aragon; but six years 
were yet to elapse before he could openly asm at the throne of Costile. 
The truce of 1357 lasted but a little w hile. Both the King of Castile and 
the King of Aragon were aware of their perpetual and irremediable 
enmity and sought alliances with a view' to future warfare, Peter I suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining the support of King Edward HI of England. Peter IV, 
in addition to the aid of Tmstamara and hLs party t got help from the 
Kings of Granada and Morocco. 'Hie King of Castile, suspicious of 
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everybody* not without reason in view of the constant disloyalty, had 
been deserted by some of his partisans, among them his bastard brother 
Frederick, Peter had him executed in the royal palace at Seville, 
believing him to be tn league with Tniatamrara* although he had just 
conquered for Castile the town of Jumilla in Murtian territory (1858), 
Peter’s cousin Don Juan, and Enany other nobles and knights of Cordova, 
Salamanca* and other cities were also alienated from him* The murder 
of Don Frederick angered Trastamara so much that he broke the truce 
and invaded Castile* The Pope intervened again* and Peter was ready to 
give way, but not so Peter of Aragon* This so much irritated the King 
of Castile that he ordered fresh assassination** that of his aunt Doha 
I.eonor* of Don Tello’s wife and her sister* of the bastards Don John and 
Don Telloj and of various castellans and others. The defeat of Trastamara 
at Niijem causer! the Aragonese King to sue for peace* but the struggle 
was not ended until May IS6I. This peace also w f jls of short duration. 
During this time Peter intervened in the dynastic struggle in Granada 
between the King Muhammad V and a pretender who had dethroned 
him in 1359, called Abu-Sa^d or Bermejo. Peter aided Muhammad V, 
and attacking the territory of Gmnada took possession of Iziiajnr, Cemn, 
Sagnuand Beuamcjh 'tliesc victories forced Abu«Sa < ld to come and sue for 
peace in person, Peter killed the suppliant with his own hand in revenge 
for the help given to the King of Aragon in the late w r ar. 

Once again war broke out between the two Christian kings and once 
again Trutunsia fought on the side of Peter IV. These two now signed 
the pact of 1369 in which Trastamara appears as pretender to the throne 
of Castile. In a later agreement Traslnmara undertook to hand over to 
the King of Aragon the kingdom of Marcia and various important 
Castilian strongholds near the Aragonese frontier* Trastamarn started 
lhe struggle with the aid of the celebrated bands of German, Gascon, 
English, and Spanish adventurers, so well known bv the name of the 
White Companies, whose outrages at that time filled the south of France 
with terror. These were under the command of the French knight 
Bertrand du Gueaclin; and in order tu get rid of them, not only the 
King of France hut also the Pope, then residing at Avignon, encouraged 
them to pis* into Spain. The latter gave them 100,000 gold florins; "the 
King of Aragon also gave them 100,000 gold florins and bestowed the 
title of Count of Ifoija upon du Guesdin. With these troops Trartamara 
first of all entered Cakhorra (March 1306) and then Buigw* Toledo, and 
Seville. At Blttgos he had himself proclaimed King of Caatik 

Peler, without sufficient means to defend himself, fled to Bayonne and 
negotiated there for help from the King of England, to whom he promised 
the cession of various [>orks castles, and lands along the Cantabrian t<iast. 
He also sought the aid of the King of Navarre, From the King of 
England he obtained an army under the command of the Black Prince, 
hy whom Tra*Utmara was again defeated at the battle of Najera (1867), 
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In spite of the chivalrous protection which the Black Prince wished to 
accord to the prisoners taken in this battle* Peter hud a number of them 
executed and insisted that others should he handed over to him. This 
disgusted the Black Prince* In Toledo* Cordova, and Seville the king 
also put to death a number of his enemies. These fresh cruelties, in 
addition to the fact that Peter had not given the pay promised to the 
English troops nor banded over the promised towns to the Black Prince, 
caused the English to aljnridon him and withdraw to France. \ arious 
cities of Castile at once rose in favour of Traat&mara; he again took the 
held, and gained the crovming victory of Monti el over the troops which 
remained loyal to Peter, The latter took refuge in the castle* where he 
was besieged by Trastamara. Peter proposed to do Guesclin that he 
should be allowed to L-seape; du Guesclin refused ont of loyalty to 
Trapani am, hut then pretending to agree he induced Peter with several 
followers to visit hint in his tent. They were all made prisoners. 
Trastamara came to sec the prisoners, ami the two brothers joined in n 
hand io hand struggle, Tmstauiara full beneath his adversary but one of 
his followers, whether the Count of Rocabcrti or another is uncertain* 
helped him to get on top* and Trastamara^ thus getting the advantage, 
killed his brother {23 March 13681 Such was the end of the king whom 
historians and tradition have called alternately Peter the Cruel and Peter 
d Judwirnh The recent emmination of Peters skull has given rise 
to the opinion that he was abnormal, and certainly most of his punish¬ 
ments and acts of vengeance have the appearance of insanity; many of his 
execution*, however, which shock our present conceptions* were only the 
application of the contemporary jjenal code and au example of the cruelty 
and violence of public morality at tliat time. We hud numerous similar 
examples in the political history of all medieval kings and of many 
nobles. The struggle between the nobility and the monarchy was violent 
and presupposed the destruction of one nr the other, 

Don Henry of Trastamara* who became king a $ Henry II after the 
defeat and murder of Peter and wan not less cruel than he, at once shewed 
the truth of what has already been stated. Although after the victory of 
Montiel the majority of the nobles^ citu^, and towns of Castile ami I .eon 
recognised Peter's bustard brother its king, cerbdu important cities such 
a* Zamora* Ciudad Rodrigo, Carmona, Morlina* Vitoria, Sftlvatiemi, 
Caxiete, Requena, and others remained loyal to the memory of Peter I 
ami continued the civil war for some lime. But this resistance was 
1 1 telcos against the superiority of the new king 1 * military forces. On the 
surrender of Carmona Henry II promised to respect the life of the 
governor* Martin Ldpea de Cordoba* who was the guardian of Peter's two 
daughters* but after the custom of the time he broke his word and had 
him executed; the daughters of Peter l were imprisoned. Henry was 
sm>n involved in war with the King of Aragon, who had now turned 
against him, also with the Kings of Portugal* Navarre, Granada* and 
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even England. The Portuguese King* as protector of Peter's daughters, 
invaded Galicia, where partisans hostile to Henry were gathered. The 
King of Navarre, Charles II, attacked the frontiers of Castile and took 
Ijogmho and other places in the Rioja. 

With regard to England a serious dynastic question arose. The Dukes 
of I^measter mid York, sons of Edward III of England,, had married 
respectively Do fin Constance and Doim Isabella, daughters of Peter the 
Cruel by Dona Maria dc Padilla. At the Cortes held in Seville in the 
year 1362 Peter had declared that before his marriage to Blanche of 
Bourbon he had married Doha Marta dc Padilla and that consequently 
his issue by her was legitimate; thus their claims had some legal basis. 
This right in the first place descended to Don Alfonso, Dona Marias 
sen]* but he died in 1367 and consequently his rights went to his sisters, 
"ho had in fact been recognised as heiresses to the throne by the Cortes 
of Briviesca in I363 H This was the basis of the Plantageaet claims to the 
throne of Castile, legally vacant on the death of Peter, and they were 
championed by the Duke of I Jin caster* John of Gaunt, who assumed the 
title of King of Castile. For Henry it was important not only to repel 
these claims but also to weaken the power of England as much as 
possible. For this purpose bis friendship with Charles V of France, a 
constant enemy of the English King, supplied a pretest* Accordingly* 
while Henry himself invaded Portugal, besieged Lisbon, and forced the 
Portuguese King to sue for peace* he also sent to the coast of Guienrte 
a Castilian fleet which defeated the English fleet, under the Earl of 
Pembroke* off La Rochelle (33 June 1373); the earl, with seventy knights, 
was made prisoner and brought to Spain. On land Henry crossed the Eidn&oa 
and bid siege to the fortress of Bayonne, but without success. However, 
he thereby succeeded in averting the invasion of Spain which was being 
prepared by the Duke of Lancaster. Henry also held in check the attacks 
made by the Kings of Navarre and Aragon. With the latter he formed 
an id lilt rice by means of marriages between Don John, the heir of Castile, 
and a daughter of Peter IV of Aragon, and between Charles (III) the heir 
of Navarre and one of his own daughters. Peace with England followed os 
a consequence of the truce arranged by the mediation of the Pope between 
the Kings of England and France (Bruges, 27 June 1375), to which 
fas tile was also a party. This truce and the jjcace also renewed with the 
Moors of Granada initiated a period of calm such as had not been known 
for many years ill Castile, and wbieh was only broken for a short time 
at the end of Henry's reign by a brief war with Navarre, 

Henry spent the Inst four years of his life (1375^79) in strengthening 
his dynasty by a policy of amity* even towards his former enemies. To 
this end he showered honours and gifts of lands and lordships a type of 
favour which f from its abundance and the name of him who bestowed it* 
became known as Merretkx enriqua joj. Henry himself was called Et de 
la* mtrctdta (gifts). His sou John I succeeded him at the age of twenty. 
c* fc 37.55 
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John’s reign is marked by two important political events: the alliances 
with Portugal and with England. The former might have brought about 
the union of the two crowns of Castile anti Portugal in one sovereign, the 
latter effected the legstinns&tiou of the illegitimate dynasty ofTrastamara 
through the union with the legitimate branch of Peter. Alliance with 
Portugal came as h consequence 1 of a fji?sh war in which Castile had the 
advantage and negotiated a treaty of peace; one condition of this wbe the 
marriage of the Infanta Dona Beatrix heiress to the Portuguese crown, 
with the second son of John K but the king having become a widower 
an the meantime married Doha Benina himself. It was agreed that 
on the death of the Portuguese King* Ferdinand I* the Kings of 
Castile should assume the title of “King of Portugal" but that they 
should not become so in fact except in the person of the sou or daughter 
who should attain fourteen years of age. This condition was never fulfilled, 
ninee at the death of Ferdinand 1 in 138$ the Portuguese people* and 
particularly the nobility* refund to recognise the validity of his promise 
and elected for their king the Master of the Military Order of Avis 
founded in the thirteenth century. The King of Castile determined to 
assert his treaty rights by force, but the war thus Ijcgun, although at 
finst favourable to the Castilians ended with the decisive Portuguese 
victory of Aljuharrota (15 August 1385). Thus the pressed union of the 
two crowns come to nothing* and the Master of Avis reigned as John I of 
Portugal. The alliance lie tween (Castile and England came about from 
the reiiew r al of the pretensions of the Duke of Lancaster, who invaded 
Galicia with the help of the King of Portugal and took possession of 
several strongholds.. John 1 of Castile, instead of venturing on a doubtful 
war, preferred to Tsegotiate with Lancaster, and finally concluded in 1387 
the Treaty of Troncdao* which arranged for the marriage of Henry, heir 
to the Castilian throne, with Catherine, daughter of the Duke of 
Lancaster and granddaughter of Peter L The newly-married couple 
thenceforward assumed the title of Princes of Asturias (1388)* which wtlh 
used by the heira to the throne of Leon and Castile and later of Spain. 
Thus the two rival branches., that of Peter am) that o\ Henry II* were 
united* anti the memory of the fratricide of 1300 was wiped out. 

On the death of John I in 188H Henry III, who was still a minor, 
succeeded to the throne. During his minority the political upheaval* nf 
the time of Ferdinand IV and Alfonso XI were repeated* a proof that 
neither Henry Us gifts nor Lhose afterwards granted by -John X had 
solved the problems of strife between royal discipline and the anarchical 
ways of the nobles. The regents governed rather to their personal 
advantage tlirtii in the interests of the State. The noble*, divided into 
factions as usual, fought amongst themselves* tilling the cities and 
countryside with sanguinary strife as, for example, in Seville, where the 
Count of Nieblaand this Ponce family fought for mastery, and in Murcia 
where the Fajardos and Man uales did likewise^ Moreover* iwaulls on the 
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ghettos and massacres of Jews, which had been occasional episodes in the 
time of Alfonso VII1 and of Peter the Cruel* now; as in other p*rts of 
Europe* became regular proceedings, loginning in Seville and spreading 
the nee over most of Andalusia a]id Castile, The king* although of a weak 
constitution, as is evident from his nickname 44 el doliente"' (the invalid)* 
had great furee of character. Hardly had lie been declared of age in his 
fifteenth year than he began to remedy the evils introduced by the 
regents and nobles. To this end he revoked many of tile gifts which the 
regents, hod grunted to the detriment of the royal treasury. He insisted 
on the return of rents and lands usurped from the Crown and chastised 
the factions of nobles, The ever-latent strife with Portugal broke out 
again through an unexpected act of aggression without previous declara¬ 
tion of war on the part of the Portuguese King, whose fonts took 
possession of Ikdajoz, but the Castilian troops soon recovered the strong¬ 
hold (1397)+ The African Moors still disturbed the coasts of Andalusia 
by their piratical expeditions. To put an end to these Henry III ordered 
a naval expedition against Tetuam The Castilian navy forced tlte bar of 
the river Martin and destroyed the city (1400), which had been the lair 
of the pirates. He attempted to make a truce with the Moors of 
Granada, but without success^ and consequently in TM>o predated to 
undertake a war against them. 

I lean' also turned Ins attention Ld international relations, mining at 
a peaceful understanding with the most pow erful and influential kings of 
Lite time. This policy* very probably connected with the importance of 
commercial relations with the East, induced him to send embassies to the 
celebrated conqueror, Tamerlane, ruler of Persia and Turkestan (137(5- 
1^05), and to the Sultan of the Ottoman Turks, Myazld 1 (1360-1403), 
In these embassies there were among others two Castilian nobles and a 
monk. One of the Castilian ambassadors, Ruy Gonaiilez dc Clavijo, wrott 
a curious account of the visit to Tamerlane* entitled Historic del Gmn 
T'amndan. Tamerhiiie sent to Henry among other presents two amide us 
mentioned in poems collected fifty years later and published in the 
Canrfutitro de Buena (compiled about I445) r Ilcnrv also encouraged the 
capture and colonisation nf the Canary Islands in the Atlantic, already 
known and a matter of dispute in, the time of Alfonso XL hut not yet 
taken by any European power. In HUS the conquest was undertaken by 
the Spaniard Rubin dc Bmeumonte and the French adventurer Jean dc 
BcthencoLirt, who had sw j orti fealty to the King of Castile. The islands 
conquered, not without great resistance on the part of the inhabitants* 
were then named Hierro, Fuerteventura, tiumera* and l^anxmote. But 
their definite possession and incorporation with the Crown of Castile did 
not take place until the end of the fifteenth century, 

Henry 1 died prematurely in 1407* All his efforts on behalf of internal 
peace, social order* and the aggrandisement of Castile were insufficient to 
solve the political problems of the period* And indeed the difficulties 
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were insuperable. This was to he shewn by the wars during the fifteenth 
century, at the end of which the firm hand of Isabella, as we shall see 
later* and other favourable factors* were at last able to change the face 
of things. 

U'biie the history of the Castilian pact of the Peninsula was developing 
along these lines, on the eastern side, in the united realms of Aragon and 
C atalonia, events were taking place which partly corresponded to the same 
social and political problems as in Castile and in some measure opened the 
way to Spanish expansion beyond the Peninsula. Seven kings occupy the 
period under discussion,, four of whom are of capital importance in the 
history of Aragon and Catalonia* 

The partition by James 1 of his dominions into the kingdoms of Aragon 
and Majorca, inherited by his sons Peter and James respectively, brought 
about the political independence of Lire Balearic Islands for a number of 
years, but the bonds between the kingdoms uf Majorca and Aragon were 
not completely severed, especially when Jrunes of Majorca declared him¬ 
self a feudatory of the Crown of Aragon (1278), If the policy of James 1 
in this direction docs not appear very wise, since it weakened the power 
of the monarchy which he bad increased by the conquest of Valencia and 
the Balearic Islands, yet he deserves credit for his diplomatic Aggrandise¬ 
ment of Aragon by the marriage of his ton Peter to Constance, daughter 
of Manfred, King of Sicily. The rights of the Aragonese kings to parts 
of Italy were derived from this marriage. Janies 1 proposed at the same 
time to counteract in this way the alliance advantageous to France brought 
about by the marriage of the Counts of Provence with Charles of Anjou, 
the perpetual rival of the Catalans and Aragonese in the south of 
France. 

The lirst act of the new king, Peter III, was to affirm his political 
independence with regard to the Papacy, thus denying the validity of 
the vassalage contracted by his grandfather 3 Peter II. Peter III expressed 
this doctrine in the declaration which be made at his coronation at 
Saragossa that he was not receiving the crown from the hands of the 
archbishop in the name of the Church, and was neither for her nor against 
her (16 November 1 c J70}p James I had been the ally of Mustanfir, King 
of Tunis, who paid tribute to Aragon. On the death of Miut&drir the 
throne was usurped by one uf his sons, and Peter III seised the 
opportunity to intervene In Tunisian affairs. To Hus end he sent an 
expedition in 1J£80 under the com maud of a Sicilian captain. Coral or 
lorrado Lancia with the result that a sort of Aragonese protectorate 
was established over Tunis, which comprised the right of levying direct 
tribute olid htdfof the taxation imposed on the country, the establishment 
of consuls in Bougie and Tunis and a governor for the Christian residents 
in the district This governor, who was to he an Aragonese or Catalan, 
enjoyed the- privilege of Hying the Aragon™ Hag, to which equal honours 
1 Sc* rtijpra, VoL vi, ftiftp. xii. 
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were to be paid as to the Tunisian flag, Hus important diplomatic success, 
which laid the foundation of Aragonese influence in the north of Africa, 
wi is flue forerunner of new events of which the kingdom of Sicily was the 
scene and in prevision of which Peter III probably undertook the 
expedition to Tunis. 

The kingdom of Sicily was composed of the island of that name and of 
the territory of Naples on the mainland. It was then ruled by the 
HohfiDstaufen in the person of Manfred, father-in-law of Peter III and 
son of the Emperor Frederick II 3 . The long struggle between the Papacy 
and the llolicnstaufen was drawing to its dose, and the Pope was resolved 
to wrest the kingdom, of which he was the lawful suzerain, from the 
enemy house. For this end, the Pope enfeoffed Charles of Anjou with 
tiie kingdom of Sicily on condition that he should conquer it as papal 
vassal and champion. Charles invaded the kingdom (1264), and Manfred 
perished at the battle of Benevento. A similar fate befell Manfreds 
nephew Conradin. the last of the Hohoiistmifen. Overcome by Charles 
of Anjou, Conrad in was taken prisoner and beheaded at Naples Thus 
Peter III remained the legitimate representative of the rights of the house 
of Swabia in Sicily and the last hoj>e of the tihihelline party, persecuted 
by the Guelf or papal party. The most important membera of the 
Ghibclliiie party in Sicily fled from the cruel persecutions of Charles of 
Anjou, now master of Sicily, and sought refuge with Peter 111* It is not 
known for certain whether the King of Ai'agon planned the conquest of 
Sicily independently at this time or whether he made an agreement with 
the Sicilians to that end. [t may, however, l>e u(tinned that Peter 
conducted negotiations through the Sicilian John of Prod da to concert 
a league against Charles of Anjou into which the Kings of Aragon and 
Castile were to cuter, together with the Emperor of Constantinople, many 
of the Sicilian nobles, and even Pope Nicholas III himself The Pope 
appears to have designed the establish men t of two kingdoms in Italy, 
one in Lombardy and the other in Tuscany, for two of his nephews and 
to have found that Charles of Anjou was an obstacle to this plan. 

The death of Nicholas III and the election in 1S81 of the Frenchman 
Mjirtin IV, who immediately shelved opposition to Peter III, caused the 
projected alliance to fail. But the King of Aragon did not abandon Ida 
scheme* He made sure of peace at home by an alliance with Sancho IV 
of Coxtile,and coming toon agreement with the Count of Pollans and the 
Viscount of Cardona who might have caused disturbances in Catalonia, he 
made Constance queen-regent uf the kingdom in cose of his own absence* 
At the same time he made great preparation* for wor, assembling on the 
coast uf Catalonia and Valencia a Beet which counted as many as 140 
ships and 15,600 men. The King of France in alarm sent ambassadors to 
Peter to learn what the reason of these preparations might be. But the 
King of Aragon gave on evasive answer. The ostensible motive was to 
* Se mpra T Yob vi > C'lmp. vi. 
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make a crusade to Constantine in Africa, where the governor hail sought 
help from Peter Jigainst the King of Tunis, promising to hand over the 
dtj and to become a Christian, The fleet put to sea with the troops in 
June 12852 anrl made towards Colin on the Hurhary coast. The Aragonese 
took the city, where they fortified tipnvdm and continued for some time 
the war against the natives of the count ry. 

Shortly before, there had taken place tu Sicily the rising against the 
French known as the Sicilian Vesper (St March 1282); and an embuty 
from the Sicilians now offered to Peter, ns representative of the house of 
Swabia, the crown which Charles of Anjou had wrested from Manfred. 
Peter III accepted, fully convinced of his rights. Notwithstanding the 
opposition of many of the nobles in kb host, he ordered Collo to be burnt 
as well as other towns in the district, and embarked Ids army for Sicily. 
On 80 August he arrived at Trapani, and soon afterwards defeated the 
French fleet and made himself master of the whole bland. Charles of 
Anjou, who was then engaged in besieging Messina, abandoned that 
enterprise and withdrew towards the north of Calabria, whose coasts 
however fell into Peters hands in February 1288. Charles* in despair at 
these defeats, hod recourse to a measure frequent at that time and 
challenged the King of Aragon to a duel. The challenge was accepted, 
and the combat was arranged to take place at Bordeaux on 1 June 1283. 
When the time came, Peter learnt that the King of France, in agreement 
with the Xing of England to whom Bordeaux belonged, was preparing 
an ambush for him and for the nobles who were to accompany him. To 
avoid this danger and io keep Iris word, Peter went to Bordeaux in 
disguise and learnt that the plot was u fact, and that the governor could 
give no guarantee for the person of the king and \m company. Peter 
thereupon made himself known at the place appointed for the combat 
and had it certified that he liad been there. lie then immediately rode 
hack to Spain, not without grave peril of capture bv the partisans of die 
King of France. He entered Spain by way of Guipumm and proceeded to 
Tarragona. 

In the meanwhile the war continued in Italy with favourable results 
for the King of Aragon, whose admiral Roger Loria guined a great 
reputation as a sailor and warrior. He defeated the French fleet twice 
off Malta and off Naples, taking prisoner Charles the Ignite son of Charles 
of Anjou (1284). In the Jan any of the foil (swing year Charles of Anjou 
died, leaving the Angevin cause in the kingdom of Sicily without a 
leader; but Fope Martin IV on the other hand, who did not forgive the 
King of Aragon for having conquered the island of Sidly and who 
maintained his claims tu the feudal rights over Aragon repudiated bv 
Peter III, excommunicated the latter and, declaring him to be deprived of 
his possesions, absolved hia subjects from their oaths of fealty, and granted 
his dominions to Charles of Valois, third son of Philip HI of France 
(May 12S4) r Xing Fhilip III invaded Catalonia at the head of an army 
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of 1800 Horse and countless foot. Thy Holy See declared this war to bo 
a cm wide and gathered contributions to support ft* while the invaders 
found support in James M, King of Majorca, the brother of Peter Ill and 
also lord of Roussillon, who allowed parage through tbit territory* 
Accord iiiglly tSie French penetrated through A in purine (Ainpuzdan), not- 
withstanding the fact that some fortresses in Roussillon such as Salces 
and Copiliure held out for Peter, The French look possession of places 
in Ampurias and then laid siege to Germim Charles of Valois was crowned 
king in the cattle of LleU with the support of certain Catalan nobles and 
ecclesiastic* and of various towns of Ampuidam 

Peter III was bird pressed. His preparations to heat back the invasion, 
which had obliged him to temporise with some political claims t>r the 
nobles and of the city of Barcelona, were insufficient. Fortunately the 
fortress of Gerona held out long enough to allow Roger Lori a, who bar! 
been summoned by Peter, to arrive with his ships. He defeated the French 
fleet at the battle of the Is!as Homrigas, This victory , which stopped the 
provisioning of the French army by sea* together with an epidemic which 
broke out amongst the troops through Jack of food and excessive crow ding 
in the camp, forced the French King, Philip the Bold, to retia> His 
retreat wns disastrous. The Aragonese and Catalan forces posted on the 
pass of Fanisarn allowed Philip to go by, but fell upon Lhe rest of llie troops 
and slaughtered them. The war went on for some time in Roussillon, but 
the towns which had been taken by the French soon surrendered to 
Peter IIL Shortly afterwards (2 November 1285) Peter died, at the 
moment when Iris son Alfonso was leading an expedition against Majorca 
to punish the disloyalty of King James IL Before his death Peter III bad 
asked the Archbishop of Tarragona to remove the excommunication 
which the Pope hail laid upon him, declaring at the same time that he 
vtjfc# willing to hand over the kingdom of Sicily to the Holy See. But 
Peter's successor Alfonso III did not carry out his father's intention*. 
Having gained possession of Majorca he retained it during the whole of 
his reign, ns a punishment for the conduct of his uncle at the time of the 
French invasion, and soon afterwards he took Minorca, which from the 
time of dames I lmd iieeii only a vasaal*State. Peter's second son James t 
who during the life-time of his father had been accepted as the heir to 
Sicily, kept the island with the connivance of his brother Alfonso mid wan 
crowned its king in 1286, Consequently the war continued between the 
Sicilians and the French in Italy; hut Aragon waanot directly concerned 
in it, since Sicily was now a separatekingdom. Thb fact aided Alfonso III 
in composing his differences with France mid with the Papacy, under 
pressure From other European States, especially England, 

Peace wa^ finally made at Can franc in 12S&, the principal conditions 
of which with regard to Aragon were: the revocation of the investiture 
of the kingdom of Aragon made by the Pope ill favour of Charles of 
V&lob in 1284: the recognition of the sovereignty of the Crown of 
ca, xv. 
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Aragon over Majorca and Roussillon; and the liberation of Charles 
the I June, a prisoner since Jane 12S4 T in exchange fur indemnities and 
fi'L\>h securities and the possession of the island of Sicily fur Jatncs the 
brother of Alfonso ITI+ When Charles the Lame was set at liberty, 
neither the King of France nor the Pope fulfilled the pact> the former 
renewing his menaces with the connivance of the dethroned King of 
Majorca; and the struggle went on both in Sicily and Calabria. A new 
peace signed at Tamp on in 1291 put an end to the struggle, but greatly 
to the prejudice of Aragon, seeing that Alfonso now undertook to pay to 
the Holy See the tribute promised by Peter II with all arrears in return 
for the Pope*s renew ed withdrawal of his grant of the kingdom to Charles 
of Valois i this is very clear evidence of the moral force which the Papacy 
still exercised upon secular politics. By the Treaty of Taraseon Alfonso 
undertook to prevent Aragonese and Catalans from serving under Janies 
of Sicily, to require of the latter the surrender of Sicily to the Pope, and 
in the ease of his refund to declare war ujK>n him. Shortly afterwards 
Alfonso III died without issue and the throne passed to his brother 
James, who had been deprived of his rights over Sicily by the terras of 
the Treaty of Tamscon, Events shewed that, in spite of everything, 
the aims of Prance and the Papacy could not Ijc realised, James If 
left Sicily in order to be crowned King of Aragon, Catalonia, and 
Valencia, but he appointed iris brother Frederick governor in Sicily, This 
open violation of the Treaty of Tarascon, to which James had never 
consented when reigning in Sicily, provoked a fresh war with France. 
But .James desired jKiace, and now Accepted the tonus of Pope Boni¬ 
face VUL Accordingly a third treaty was soon made at Aimgni in 1295, 
in which once again the King of Aragon renounced his daims to Sicily, 
os Alfonso III hail done in 1291 s and undertook to make war upon the 
Sicilians and upon Frederick, should they not agree to restore the island 
to the Pope, On his side the Pope raised all sentences uf excommunication 
from the Aragonese sovereigns. The King of France also renounced for 
himself and Charles of V alois their claims on Aragon, and the marriage 
w r ft_s arranged of Blanche, daughter of Charles the Lilian., to the King of 
Aragon* Finally, two years hi ter, by way of compensation for the loss of 
Sicily, James obtained from the Papacy the grant of dominion over the 
islands of Sardinia arid Corsica, provided that he should conquer them 
and pay a tribute to the Pope. 

Alfonso, heir to the Aragonese throne, undertook (152T-24) the conquest 
of Sardinia, but met with great resistance on the part of the Islanders, 
and failed to effect complete occupation. The dispute with France over the 
Pyrenean Viil d'Arun was settled by arbitration in favour of the Aragonese 
King, who adduced documentary proof of his rights. But the Treaty of 
Anagni did not solve the question of Sicily. Neither Frederick nor— what 
was more important — the people of Sicily would surrender their in¬ 
dependence. The war WAf reopened, and James fought against his brother, 
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now Frederick II of Sicily, with varying fortunes* although brilliant naval 
victories were won by the famous admiral Roger Loru, now in James* 
service. Finally, however, all being weary of such a prolonged struggle 
and the great invasion of Sicily by Charles of Valois having failed, peace 
was made in 1502, by which Boniface VIII and Charles the Lame recug- 
nisd Frederick as King of island Sicily (Trinacrm), but on the condition 
that the latter should many Eicon or Charles 1 daughter and that cm 
Fredericks death the island should be reunited with Naples, which had been 
all the time Angevin. In compensation for this promised concession, the 
King of Naples undertook to pay Frederick’s children 100,000 ounces of 
gold and to induce the King of Aragon to allow them to conquer* ki ngdom, 
either Cyprus or else Sardinia, which he had not yet attacked. In spite 
of this new treaty, Sicily remained in the power of the house of Aragon 
even after Fredericks death \ 

While James was thus intervening in Sicily in a way so contrary to the 
political interests of Aragon, he aimed at extending his dynastic influence 
by marriages. He himself married Blanche of Anjou, and, after her death, 
Mary, daughter of the King of Cyprus. Their daughter Isabella married 
Frederick the Handsome, Duke of Austria, later the rival of Lewis IV 
for the Empire, a union of far-reaching consequences in the struggle with 
the Papacy. His second son Alfonso married a niece of the Count of IJrgcl 
and inherited his estates. Hb third son Peter inherited the counties of 
KEbagur/n and Ainpurioa. Finally, a granddaughter of James was manied 
to his cousin James 111, King of Majorca; Majorca had been restored 
in 1295 to James IIFs grandfather James H, who had betrayed Peter III, 
but on condition that it was a fief of the Crown of Aragon, James also 
acquired the norther it pari of the kingdom of Murcia in return for his 
intervention in the w ar of succession betw^een Sanchn IV and the Infante 
de la Cerda in Castile. Thus James II of Aragon am be considered as a 
king solicitou-'. for the aggrandisement of his possessions in spite of his 
weakness with regard to Sicily- 

Before beginning the account of the reign of Alfonso IV who succeeded 
to the throne on the death of James in 1327, it is necessary to mention 
an episode uf great importance in the history of south-east Europe which 
resulted from the termination of the war in Sicily in 1302, an exploit 
w hich can be considered glorious amongst the military achievements and 
adventures of that time, and which is known to history as the u Catalan 
Expedition to the East,* 1 although, as wc shall sec, there were recruit* 
from Navarre and from other countries a* well. Owing to the lack of 
regular armies paid by the State or maintained by compulsory military 
service as at the present clay, it happened that when sonic w’&r was finished 
for which thousands of rued hud been got together in a certain district, 
a great number of them were left without occupation. This became a 
veritable menace to the country, particularly if they were not natives, as 

1 See supra, Cbxp, i. 
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was frequently the rase. These unemployed troops often formed them¬ 
selves into companies of robbers or conquerors who Fought on their own 
account or sold their sendees to the highest bidder* It may Ih 1 easily 
understood that every country attempted to shake off such a plague, 
facilitating their departure to other lands, as we have already seen in the 
cme of the White Companies in southern France in the time of Peter I 
of Castile. Frederick II, King of Sicily, wishing to get rid of the numer¬ 
ous adventurers wlio had remained in the island after the peace of RIGS, 
suggested to one of the captains. Roger de Florof Brindisi, that he should 
go to the aid of Aiidmnicus, Emperor of Constantinople, who was lhen 
hard pressed by the Turks, already masters of ail the Byzantine po^e.ssioiK 
in Asia Minor 1 . Roger agneod T and in ships lent by Frederick sailed to 
Constantinople in 1503, with 1500 horse, 1000 infantry from various 
parts, and MX>0 almogdv&res (^raiders"), picked troops so called because 
they followed the Moorish tactics of incursions and raids in enemy conntiy. 
The Emperor received them with joy, bestowed upon Roger de Flor the 
title of megadukc, mid married him to a daughter of the King of Bulgaria. 
Roger and his troop invaded Asia Minor and won great victories over 
the Turks. The news of these victories and of the Honours and gifts 
bestowed upon the leader of the expedition attracted fresh adventurers 
from Catalonia, Aragon, and Navarre, who made two new- expeditions to 
Asia Minor under Eerengar tie Rocafort and Bcrengar de Kntcnza. Hie 
Empror in reward for these successes, which freed him for the time from 
the Turkish peril, gave the exalted title of Caesar to Roger de Flor; on 
Entenm he bestowed the title of megpduke. He also granted the whole 
of Anatolia to he parcel Its l out among those who took part in the ex¬ 
pedition ( 11105 ). 

Such great favours, although well earned, roused the jealousy of the 
Greek courtiers and of Michael the heir to the throne. They formed a 
conspiracy. Roger de Flor, many of hh officers* and 1800 of their followers 
were i u u rdered at a ham \ net A body of Cat h! mi is and A mgonese stati qi led 
in the town of Gallipoli were tibo niassacred, as well as those under the 
command of Admiral Fernando de Aboiics in Constantinople. There¬ 
by the expeditionary force was reduced to some 3300 men and horses. 

11 owever,so tar from bei a ig int i m i da ted, 11ifese su rv i v or- - furious for re v edge, 
ruse against the By sum lines, defeated them repeatedly j anil set hire to 
several towns. Rivalry broke out between the lenders of the various lwmd-% 
which were joined for a time by the Infante Ferdinand of Majorca, 
»pi join Leri coinmanderdu-chief by his cousin, Frederick of Sicily, in order 
to turn the situation to amount. This rivalry rendered their victoria 
politically useless, and gave n new direction to the action of the Spanish 
and other warriors in the East, The Catalans ami Aragonese, with some 
Turkish auxiliaries entered the service of Walter, Duke of Athens, w ho was 
hard pressed Ijy his enemies. They delivered him from this peril. But the 
s Cf. wupm f Vul iv f I Imp*. xv ■mi xxt* 
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treacherous duke attempLet! to make away with his deliverers after the 
example of Constantinople. The adventurers thereupon stormed the city of 
Athens and placed themselves under the protection of the King of Sicily. 
The latter seized Hie opportunity and sent his second m m Manfred, wlio 
became sovereign of the Sicilian duchy of Athens, which however owed Its 
origin to Catalans mid Aragonese. The duchy* which lasted from 1326 to 
1387, wa* a singular conclusion to the exploits of those adventurers who, 
leaving Sicily in ISOS, not only carried the banner of Aragon fur the first 
time triumphantly through Asia Minor and Grecce, lint introduced 
Spanish culture into those countries, especially Greece. 

The .short reign of Alfonso IV of Aragon (13EH-S6) was marked in 
foreign affairs by the continued effort to conquer Sardinia and at home 
bv family disputes. Alfonso's second wife, Lconor of Castile, sister of 
Alfonso XI, strove to favour her own children at the expense of those by her 
husband's first marriage. These resisted vigorously, especially the driest, 
Peter* who from his earliest years shewed remark able energy, lie won 
the support of the people, and succeeded to the throne on his father's 
death without serious opposition from L&onor. 

The new king Peter IV* whose struggles with Peter 1 of Castile and 
whose intervention in Hie civil wars of that country we have already 
related, was, although energetic, treacherous and cruel like his con¬ 
temporary in Castile. Less harsh than the latter* he was more hypocritical 
mid observant of outward appearances* whence his mine Peter the Ccre- 
monimiH* The first years of Peter t\ n s reign were occupied with the 
iihovc-nicntioiicd war against the Bin it-Marin and the Moors of Granada, 
in which he gave his aid to Alfonso X I of Castile,and with the struggle to 
effect the annexation of Majorca in order to restore the unity of the 
possess tolls of the Crown which had been divided by the testament of 
James I. Peter IV sought a pretext in the claims of the French King to the 
slrunghold of Montpellier, which belonged to Jamts IIf T King of Majorca. 
Instead of aiding the latter against lhe King of France, Peter drew up a 
list of charge against James* accusing him of the infraction of his feudal 
duties to the Crown of Aragon. James III was willing In submit the 
question to trial ami went to Barcelona, buL Peter IV, Ik-] it on gaining 
his ends, alleged that James HI had conspired against his life, and accused 
him t>r high treason. The natural result was a war between the two kings, 
easily won by Peter IV, who seized Majorca and Roussillon; James was 
killed in buttle* To HaLter the national pride,, Peter promised solemnly 
in the Cortes of March 1354 never to separate the two recovered States 
from the kingdom of Aragon* Majorca thenceforth formed port of the 
Aragonese kingdom. Roussillon was retained by the king* of Aragon until 
1462, when John II ceded i t to France, although shortly Afterwards he 
tried to regain it, thus bequeathing a new political problem to his stic- 
ee®«ors. 
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The war in Sardinia continued f causing serious trouble to the kings of 
Aragon. The Hepuhlic of Genoa in conjunction with Pisa and otter Italian 
States stirred up frequent revolts amongst the islanders against the 
Aragonese dominion. Peter IV decided to attack the evil at its root, and 
so allying himself with Venice* the perpetual enemy of Genoa* he declared 
war on the latter. Two naval victories gained by the Aragonese and 
Venetians did not suffice to pacify Sardinia, The king himself* at the head 
of a strong army* took sevend important places on the island* hut not 
even so did he succeed in overcoming the local disorders of the Sardinians* 
who were always in a state of insurrection. However* as a contrast to 
this unfortunate state of Affairs* Peter IV in 1581 had a pleasant surprise. 
The duchy of Athens—so far a Sicilian dependency—was offered to him 
by art embassy of nobles and burghers of the city, Peter accepted their 
offer and in return granted Athens the same civic privileges as those 
enjoyed by Barcelona* which was the most autonomous and powerful of 
all Catalan municipalities. Moreover* from his intervention in the dynamic 
wars of Castile* Peter IV obtained in addition to certain material ad¬ 
vantages a anion with the victorious house of This Camara* through the 
marriage of the Aragonese Infanta Leonora with the Infante Don John 
of Castile. Upon this marriage were based the claims of the Castilian 
dynasty which seine forty years later was to rule in Aragon, The last 
years of Peter IV were embittered by family dissensions and by an un¬ 
fortunate attempt to subjugate the peasant vassals of the Archbishop of 
Tarragona, The king died in January 1W7* abandoned by his wife and 
children. 

More valuable perhaps to his country than all his territorial acquisitions 
was his decisive victory over the anarchical nobility* principally Aragonese 
and Vslenri&n, and over those municipalities which had made common 
cause with them. The struggle* already of long standing* had reached ft 
serious crisis in the reign of Peter FIT* The great nobles of Aragon and 
their retainers* together with the above-mentioned municipalities, more 
interested izi the increase of their particular privileges than in the political 
task of breaking the power of the nobles which was really men- formidable 
tlian that of the Crown* had formed a league known os the “Union" 
which possessed an organisation and armed force of its own. Confident 
of it* strength* the Union had presented to the king in 1282 a list of 
petitions and complaints to which Peter III was obliged to agree, being 
hard pressed nt that moment with other political troubles* notably the 
war in Sicily with Charles of Anjou. The whole body of privileges and 
promises made by the king was termed Privilegio General. This document 
was both a statute recognising an aristocratic oligarchy of nobles and 
citizen* and also a charter which defined the immunities and class privileges 
obtained by the nobility* particularly in the reign of James I (1265)* and 
the civic liberties obtained in successive steps by the municipalities 
Alfonso III* who *uctx*eded Peter III* less energetic and resolute than hi* 
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father, gave wav still farther anil granted in 1288 to the revolted nobles 
and municipalities the PfiuOegio de la Uniftn^ still more irksome to the 
royal authority than the Ptivibjgfo General. One clause gave to the Cortes 
the right of deposing the king if he omitted to fulfil certain of the privileges 
granted. Obviously matters could not rest there. The accession of a 
vigorous and resolute king, tenacious of royal prerogatives as they were 
then conceded, was certain to renew the struggle. 

And so it was when Peter IV came to the throne: the struggle soon 
broke out, since the king, as we have seen, was not a man of a complacent 
disposition. The trouble began when Peter, being without male heirs, 
appointed his daughter Constance regent and heiress to the throne, whereas 
the Aragonese and Valencian nobles preferred the claim of Peteri brother 
James, Ccuntof UrgeL For the time being the king was obliged to give way, 
for only the Catalan nobility and four Aragonese municipalities, Huescfl, 
Daroca, Cftlatnyud, and Teruel, took his side in the Cortes of 1347 at 
Saragossa, He confirmed the Prhiiegio de ta Uni6n and agreed to change 
his council and the high officials of the palaces dismissing the Catalan 
nobles. But this submission on the part of the king was only provisional. 
Peter IV was waiting for the moment of his revenge, and for this purpose 
he strove to divide the nobles and form a .strong party of his own. The 
members of the Union in Valencia gave him an excellent opportunity by 
sacking the houses of those whom they suspected of being partisans of 
the king, (Vter attacked them, but failed in this first attempt (1348), 
He was himself for some time practically a prisoner in the hands of 
the V&lenrians, and suffered treatment but little compatible with his 
authority* About midsummer he escaped to Aragon, where the Union 
troops under the command of his brother were besieging the town of 
Epih. Loyal troops came to the assistance of the besieged, and in the 
kittle which ensued the Union suffered a crushing defeat (21 July 1348). 
The king entered Saragossa, abolished the Privtitgia de fa UmSn^ and 
punished many of the delinquents with death. He did the same in 
Valencia shortly afterwards. The ferocity of these struggles and of the 
legal penalties of that age appears in the torments inflicted upon the 
YnJencian unionists by the king. They were even compelled to drink the 
molten metal of the very bells which had called them to the meetings 
of the Union. 

However, the abolition of the Privdegfa went no farther than the actual 
contents of the document The rights of the nobility m a social das* 
remained intact, also thosse of the municipalities just os thev existed ill 
the ancient lavs of the kingdom and in the Joral/hcmj; a fact which 
shews that Peter IV did not move against the film]amenta] political 
organisation of Aragon, but against the unwarrantable pretensions of 
the nobility and municipalities. Consequently, if the political power 
which the nobles had acquired by the Uni mi was shattered, in other 
respects the Aragonese aristocracy retained their former power and social 
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influence, and did not acquiesce, n* did the Castilian nobility a century 
later, in the fntaJ abolition of their political importance and their 
privileges over the plebeian classes* 

'Fite two kings who succeeded Pete]- IV* and with whom the fourteenth 
rentuiy in Aragon comes to a close, are of but slight importance in the 
political history uf the country. The first of them, John I (1387-95), 
sou of Peter IV, had to contend with the Count of Araiogn&c and the 
Count of Foix, who made vague claims to the crown* and had to quell 
another insurrection in Sardinia and a rising in Sicily. During his rctgu 
the duchy of Athens was lost to Aragon. John 1 was succeeded by 
Martin J (]3!J5“1410), regent of Sicily, who left his only son, also named 
Martin, ais king of that island. The latter died in 1 409, leaving the 
kingdom to his father Martin I of Anignn; but he also died in less than 
a year without surviving issue or leaving any other will than that by w Inch 
he had bequeathed his throne to bis son Martin of Sicily. Urns uncertainty 
as to the succession raised a serious question which might have lieen 
calamitous if the usual appeal tu arms had been made. Fortunately this 
tint not occur* 

The period of about a century so far covered in this chapter is a brief 
space in the nation's history. Yet in Castile the period fruiu Alfonso X 
to Henry Ill and in Aragon that from Peter HI to Martin I brought 
some interesting and sometimes radical changes lx>th in politico] and 
in civil institutions. 

With regard to social and economic life we sec on the one baud in Lean 
and Castile an evolution towards personal freedom among the rund and 
urban lower classes* and on the other hand the growth of municipalities, 
centres of fire civic life. We have little detailed knowledge concerning 
the former tendency. Documents uf the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries contain evidence of servile insurrections nud of protests against 
seignorial excesses—proof that In some districts the liberating movement 
was slow and met with strong resistance. The movement received legal 
support through the extension lo the whole country of the law granted 
by Alfonso IX 1 in ISIS to the serfs, know n a*/&rrroji f in Use royal manors 
of Iahvii and in those subject to the Archbishop of Santiago. Oil the other 
hand it appears that the right of nay Inns in municipal territory enjoyed 
by fugitive <crf> from the scignories was restricted; also there was a change 
for the worse in the status of a certain class, know n a* hhrtrm^ w ho had 
to pay tribute and services to a lord, Hits change see ms to have consisted 
uf n restrict ion, in many cases, of the right possessed by some of these 
fekdrui* to choose any noble as their lord, this right being now mstrieted 
to choice among the members uf some specified noble family- Hut apart 
from the Uhfirfa.it the number of free labourers must have become greater 
as the cultivation of the land spread and ns the general wealth increased. 

1 Sec Vol. vj > Chap. sje # p. 417- 
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This increase of wealth was furthered in the twelfth mid thirteenth 
centuries by the formation of important Industrie! mid commercial urban 
centres, first Santiago de Galicia, and later, after the conquests of 
Ferdinand III mid Alfonso X, Seville and other towns in Andalusia. 
Moreover, the greater security of the strictly Castilian and Leon esc dis¬ 
tricts, once the frontier reached and passed the line of the Guadalquivir, 
allowed the normal development of economic life in the north. In mud 
life and the extension of tillage the monasteries still played an important 
part, while at the same time they gave military aid to the kings, sending 
bodies of slaves, labourers, and dependants under the eounmmd of the abbot 
or of some layman appointed by him. Indeed so great was the dvilkung 
hid uence of the monastic system that the progress of the recon quest and 
the successive prosperity of the kingdoms so recovered can be traced on 
the map by conn ting the number of monasteries!^ exactly a* by following 
the dates of Christian victories and the conquest of Moorish territories. 
The Military Orders founded in Leon and Castile during the Middle 
Ages, especially those of Cfthitrnva and A leuhLinn played a similar part to 
the ifflttiuteriesm the colonisation of territory reconquered from the Arabs, 

With regard to urban and municipal life, in proportion as the middle 
claaa increased, either entirely plebeian or possessing something of aristo¬ 
cratic privilege (fo$ eahaUems de villa or coltuiun}) the manual workers 
organised themselves in gremios, an institution similar to the gilds and 
corporations of other European countries. The professions or trades 
grouped in gremio# were composed of the rnrrifAtrah;* or workmen m 
manual industries, merchants, sailor*, and artijia# ur workers in induct Hal 
arts. Protected by the municipalities and also by the kings, the gilds 
increased in importance and became an inlluential social element in city 
life. From the fourteenth century particularly* the kings made gene ml 
1***1 Ordmmxa* de ment^iraie^ to regulate not only the inner life of 
the^fro?Ho.¥ but also the wages, the working day, the technical condition* 
of production in each trade, The development of commerce, especially 
the commerce of Castile and of the Cantabrian coast with France, Flanders, 
and other northern countries i* shewn, among other tilings by the 
existence of consuls, representatives in various foreign cities of the Spanish 
producers and exporter** 

With regard to the nobility, the introduction of new titles is noticeable, 
replacing the old names of ricQihomit nsjj infatf&orU* $ etc. From the time 
of Henry II the newer titles of marquees and duke are added to the 
ancient title of count. The title of Constable of Castile, the head of the 
army! appease to have been created during the reign of John L Other 
important innovations were the fixing of the order of succession to 
titles by a law of the Partidas of Alfonso X and the institution of 
vmyorazgth^ mi entail on md estate generally in favour of the eldest 
son. These mtitprozgo* soon extended to the upper middle class and 
caused a rigidity in the owiietiilup of landed property. The wealth of the 
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iiitibles, originally founded on laud, which by the progress of ecdDWUC lift*, 
the freedom of tJie labourers, and the ever increasing importance of 
movable property was becoming less lucrative than formerly for the 
landowners, was however increased by the above-mexitidled gift* or 
mererdfx of the kings. These mmiftlix were often known as encom&ndas. 
They were of two kinds; mam&endoM dc Aonor, when the king ceded to 
the noble the fiscal rights of a town or district; ansi encomicnda* de fierroy 
when the king granted a rent or sum to be raised from one or various places 
or from the Jewish ur Moorish quarter of a city. 

4Tie principal innovation in the social sphere was in respect of the Jews, 
a* w r e have already indicated* They were strongly protected ill the 
interests of science and literature in the time of Alfonso X and other 
kings nnd played a great port in financial affairs both public and 
unofficial* Thenceforward we find mention nf their economic privileges, 
as for instance the regulation by Alfonso X of the rate of usury. At the 
same time religion* intolerance, stirred by pulpit oratory* was increasing 
among the people. In the Cortes of Burgos (1396) it was petitioned that 
the Jews should be deprived of the fortresses they held, of their public 
offices, of the farming of the royal revenue*, and of the post* which certain 
of them held in the council of Henry 111. The king granted only the last 
demand. But assaults on the ghettos and iiutssacrc* by the populace 
became more frequent, and aggravated the situation. 

Social innovations in Aragon and Catalonia were unimportant iluring 
this time. In the new kingdom of Valencia constituted by .lames I and 
inherited by Peter HI* there was no servile Christian class of cultivators, 
but a chess of Moorish slaves and tenant-fanners bestowed by the king 
upon the conquerors who obtained grants of lamb As the majority of 
these were Aragonese nobles, rural life in Valencia was dominated by 
these lords and regulated according to the customs of Aragon. On the 
other hand, the middle class and the popular element predominated in 
the cities and important towns, giving to the Valerician municipalities a 
markedly democratic character, which received legal sanction from the 
fiitro or charter granted by James 1 tn the capital. This charter is one 
of the l*est model* of municipal legislation of the late thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries, and was imitated later at TormgODA* 

Social history in Majorca resembled that of Catalonia, with the differ¬ 
ence that the aristocratic element was not represented there by the nobles 
mid clergy but by the burgher* or rich citizens of the capital w ho were 
the chief landowners. Their exploitation of the country folk (Jbr&ws) 
pruYoked a ferment of protests and tumults which at a later date degener¬ 
ated into sanguinary revolts* 

The chief political movement ill Leon and Castile is the struggle 
between the monarch and the nobility, of which some account has been 
already given. As to public administration, a reform introduced by 
Ferdinand III was extended and securely established, the old cimdadm 
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nr tnuiidatiiiiiex {counties) being replaced by new territorial divisions 
known as adetaxtamicnim, ruled by adttautados^ divided into two classes, 
matfarex and menart*, Alfonso X defined their functions by law. If an 
adelantamiento touched the Moorish frontier, Lhe governor was railed 
titUlinitudn de j?w\U-nt, The legislative tendency, also initiated bv 
Ferdinand HI and greatly developed by Alfonso X, was more important 
and progressive. This tendency took two directions; the unification or 
steps towards the unification of law, ami the introduction of the doctrines 
of the ‘lust in in II ran Code, Indication tins prepared by extending to various 
towns, by way of a municipal code, the application of the Visigothie Liber 
fudidontm, translated with some modifications into Castilian under the 
name of Fuero Juzgu, which was in force as lhe law of appeal In the royal 
tribunal. The same use was made of the so-called Koval Puerto promul¬ 
gated by Alfonso X in 123+ and based on tliat of Soria, This was 
meant to be a typical or model nmn id pal code and was extended to 
various cities such as Burgos, Valladolid, Avila, and Segovia, llut tills 
method was slow, and moreover clashed to a certain degree- with the 
Romanising tendency favoured by the lawyers, which naturally tended 
towards juridical doctrines of a more modem character. Accordingly the 
late thirteenth century and the early fourteenth century is a time of 
erudite juridical compilations, sometimes the work of individual juris¬ 
consults, sometimes the result of ollicial orders, hut seldom attaitdzig 
legal authority. Nevertheless these compilations often had greater weight 
in jurisdiction than the very laws promulgated by the kings. Such was 
the case notably with the juridical encyclopedia, 1266-68, of Alfonso 
the Learned, drawn up in the form of fl code and generally known by the 
name of the Sa le Patfidat because it is divides! into seven booh. Although 
composed by jurisconsults, some of whose names are known, the king 
himself directed the work, wrote a great amount of it, and revised the 
compilation of his collaborators. It draws ii|k>n the Jiterot and customs 
of Leon and Castile, but much more upon Hie Justinianeau Code, the 
Italian commentatuni, and the { anon biw, hrrti these elements were 
not slavishly copied, but rather remodelled with mod ideations, which in 
some matters, such as the doctrine of royal authority, rectify the Cnesarism 
so prevalent jit the writers and the religious and political theories of the 
time, 1 he Fartidn.i, though not promulgated as law, were immediate!v cs- 
toblbihed on a lext-book in the universities, not only in the kingdoui of 
Castile but in those of Aragon and Portugal os well, and through the 
students of law it exercised great influence upon jurisprudence. 

Another compilation less extensive, known as the Erpfcrtlo, composed 
either during the reign of .Alfonso the {.earned or that of Sandro IV, 
hail a similar inlhieuce, U bile these innovations were being made in 
juridical principles, the municipal institutions were developing in the 
direction of self-government The first municipal organisations, whose 
/omw or charters contain economic and Juridical privileges and the 
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recognition of individual rights, worked under the authority of the king 
and the immediate direction of the count representing the king. The 
judgCH who ad ministered justice were appointed by the king either directly 
or through the junta# or judicial assemblies presided over by tlie count. 
In addition to these judicial assemblies, there were also others composed 
of all the householders, which like the ancient rural juntas of the \ idgoths 
(concilium vicitwrum) concerned themselves with local affairs connected 
with land, irrigation, ami cattle. Some of these assemblies arc called 
cuncilidi in document of the period, whence the Castilian word tvnnjo, 
which later came to mean the corporate entity of the town* 

By degrees the cities obtained, either from the king or from their 
seigniors, the right of electing their own judges as distinct from the royal 
judges in order to reduce litigation and to settle questions of general 
interest to the citizens. The exercise of this right, which gained ground 
during the period we are considering, gave to the etmctfo* or municipalities 
a more democratic tendency and a growing feeling of strength and im¬ 
portance, purlieu Early in the princijMil towns such as Burgos, Toledo, 
Valladolid, Seville; and it strengthened their influence in the Cortes on 
matters of general policy* But the equality imposed by the Jvurro on all 
citizens, of whatever ela*% could not prevent strife between the classes 
for the exercise of power, especially w hen the naseinblkss were replaced by 
town-councils or Cabildoa, executive corporations composed necessarily of 
sin alter numbers than the assemblies and elected by the householders. T hose 
struggle-* were le^ violent in Leon and Castile than in Catalonia* Valencia, 
and other regions. Nevertheless in the long run the result wa_s that the 
Gabtilhw of noble or plelwian origin took possession of the town- 
oounriU or dominated them. 

In the kingdom of Aragon, through special drcuinstances of a social 
and economic nature, the two cities most typical and most advanced in 
their autonomy were Barcelona and Valencia, the former being the capital 
of the ancient county and the latter the capital of the new kingdom 
treated by James 1, But on the other hand these cities were the scene 
of the hottest political struggles between the rich burghera and the 
plebeians* 

The importance of the Cortes also increased during this period through 
the combined effect of all the afore-tuentioned circumstance and of the 
struggles between the nobility and the king, w ho sometimes from motives 
uf policy and frequently of necessity sought the support of the munici¬ 
palities and of the Cortes which reprei4eiited them, particularly in Leon 
and Castile. For some time these two ancient kingdoms, definitely united 
w r c have seen under Ferdinand III, hud separate Cortes; but already 
in the time of Alfonso X they met together, and the fusion was finally 
established in the fourteenth century. But the existence of three sefftmte 
Cortes for the three great territories of the Crown of Aragon was main¬ 
tained, exeept in certain exceptional cases* There were therefore separate 
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Cories in Amgen, Catalonia, and Valencia. Among their functions was 
the singular right known as the dcrecha dc greuge# ur agrurios y which 
meant the presentation of protests made by the municipalities or by other 
bodies at Lending the Cortes against the king or his officer* for infringements 
of law. As time went on they d» enjoyed a greater share in legislation 
than tlic Cortes of Leon and Castile, The origin of this does not appear 
to be earlier than 1S8&, that is to say than the reign of Peter III. Una¬ 
nimity was necessary for the passing of any resolution. The principal 
cities disposed uf a number of Votes, while the less important had only 
one. Saragossa and Barcelona hod five votes each. 

When, on account of the death of the king and the extinction of the 
dynasty through lack of direct heirs, a new king had to he elected, the 
Cortes held a special meeting which took the name of Parlamento. Such 
a meeting was first held at Borja in 1134 and elected Ramiro the Monk 
as King of Aragon. During the intervals between the sessions of the 
Cortes, a Junta or Committee, appointed by the Cortes, sat, called 
Bipuitfci&n General in Aragon and Deputation Central or Gmcratidad 
in Catalonia, The formal existence of this Junta cannot be clearly traced 
before the fourteenth century* Navarre and Valencia had similar perma¬ 
nent coin mi t tees of the Cortes. The duty of the Junta was to watch over 
the observance of the laws and the expenditure of public funds. 

In the reign of Janies II, and even more so in that of Peter IV after the 
defeat of the Unionists, the special institution, which probably originated 
in the twelfth century, know n as the Ju-rtic'm Mayor de Arag&n^ became 
particularly important, .fames I on the petition of the nobles granted to 
this judge, w ho ms a member of the Curia or Royal Tribunal, the power 
of holding a court of first instance and also of hearing appeals from 
the courts of the local justices. In the Cortes uf 1348, Peter IV made the 
office tenable for life, with the special function uf interpreting the Jiirrus 
and acting as judge of ctmirafutro or violation uf/kTn.r. In this capacity 
the Jmficia Mayor saw to the Fulfilment of thejfw£m de a 

sort of legal guarantee by winch the accused was kept in a special prison 
while the competent judge dealt with the case. The Jmticia abd saw to 
the enforcement of the /k m de Jirma dt derceho* which guaranteed the 
personal liberty mid the property of the litigant, except in cases of seriuuw 
offences, during the time he remained uneoudeiuncd, a guarantee similar 
to the meturej eonserimloirrt of the present law. Thc.se two powers of 
I lie Jwstirkt played an important part in later centuries, when the struggle 
developed between the allsolute monarchy and the JrteroM* On the other 
hand, the power also granted to him of acting as mediating judge between 
the king and the nobles was no more than a moral guarantee which has 
been compared to a sheathed sword. Only once, in the time of James II, 
did the Jufttcia settle a question of that nature between the king and 
the nobility. 

Finally, a fact of considerable importance from the economic as well 
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its from the legislative point of view was the creation* in Valencia in 1383, 
Majorca in 1343* ami Barcelona in 1347, of a court to deal with com¬ 
mercial fifliursp known aa the Court of the Consulate of the Sea, Simul¬ 
taneously, there appeared at Barcelona (in* or shortly before, ] £J83) a 
collection of wmnerdal law {Ulhtc tM Ctruwlat dt> Mar% thus giving 
legal form to the customary muni hue Iilw which had been elaborated 
during the preceding centuries along the eastern coasts of Spain. 




CHAPTER XXI 

RUSSIA* 1015-1468 

Bv accepting, in 988, Christianity from the Greeks* St Vladimir did 
nothing mare than give a new expression to an existing stale i>f things* 
Const&Jrtmople was already the economic metropolis of Russia; it was 
now explicitly recognised as its religious metropolis The new-horn 
Russian Church became an eccle^iafitical province of the patriarchate of 
Constantinople, with all the cultural consequences implied by such a 
dependence. This state of things continued for some time to correspond to 
the economic and political situation. But even when, after the middle of 
the eleventh century, the commercial relations of Kiev with Constantinople 
wore severed by the nomad* of the South Russian step pc , the cultural 
and ecclesiastical connexion remained, Russia had definitely become zi 
part of Eastern Christendom. When the breach between the Greek and 
I aim Churches became tma] f Russia remained with the Greeks, and thus 
outside the pale of Western Christendom. Isolated geographically from 
the Greeks and the Orthodox Balkans die was isolated culturally and 
religiously from her neighbours in the West. This isolation is the main 
fact in the &uhs£c]TCttt history of Russia, 

On the death of Vladimir in 1015 1 hit power devolved on all the 
surviving members of his family. These included Svyatopolk, son of 
Vladimir's elder brother Vampolk, mid his own stepson; the children of 
Vladimir's eldest son Jzyadav, who had been made Prince of Polotsk in 
his fathers lifetime and had died in 10U1; and revere! sons by different 
mothers* for in his heathen days Vladimir bad. had many wives and con- 
eulanes. Svyatopolk* who was married to a daughter of Boleslav, Duke 
of Poland, become Great Prince* of Kiev ► I he sons of Izyaslav remained 
in their patrimony of Polotsk; the others retained as princes the several 
cities where they liad Ixttii installed by their father as his lieutenants. 
Immediately after Vladimir- death Svy&topolk attempted to restore Iris 
unde's monarchy by eliminating Iris brothers, lie caused Boris, Prince 
of Rostov, and Gleb, Prince of Murom, to be murdered (Jilly-Septomber 
1015). But Yaroslav, Prime s>F Novgorod, rose to avenge them, and a 
war I a? gun in which Svyatopolk called in the help of his Polish father-in- 

J Fnr an qceulltit of tin? reign nf Vladimir {Vladimir) see mpra, Vcd. w t Chip. vji, 

pp, 2m Sift. 

1 In MGQfdAUEW with I la in earning in minlrm Ku^imi it is eoKtoimny La transLato 
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law, Tint welr ultimately defeats and fled abroad* where be perished 
obscurely (1010), Yaroslav' became Great Prince of Kiev t but his brother 
Mstislav of Tmutarakan 1 , a warrior who remained long famous in literary 
mid oral tradition for his adventurous bravery* claimed his pari in the 
siimssioiii of his deceased kinsmen- He defeated ^ nruskv, and ruled ovei 
the whole country cast of the Dnieper. Only on Mstislavs childless death 
in 10135 did Yaroslav become sole ruler of Russia as his Father had liecn* 
The years of Yaroslav's undivided rule- and those immediately following 
are the golden age of Byzantine Kiev, The work of Ry/jmtmimtion, 
scaredv begun by Vladimir, was now carried on apace. The Church spread 
its influence. In the martyred Princes Boris and Gleb, now canonised* 
Russia received her first national saints, for St \ Indimir seems to have 
been canonised only in the thirteenth century. The great monastery of 
Pechcr>k was founded, and Ilarion, first Russian .Metropolitan of Kiev, in 
his sermons rivalled the most sophisticated Greek orators. Yaroslav 
was a great builder. The churches of Kiev, especially the cathedral of 
St Sophia, their frescoes and mosaics, are among the most characteristic 
monuments of eleventh-century Byzantine art. Commerce flourished, and 
Kiev lieeaine* nest to Constantinople, the wealthiest and mod beautiful 
city of Eastern Christendom, ^cJariraimum r 3 ecus Graceiae et acnuilu 
seeptri Conatantmopolitani,” .says Adam of Bremen, This period of 
intense Bvzrmtiui&fttioii also saw the last llusao-Byzantine war 
MJ), m which the Ramans, led by Yaroslav's eldest son Vladimir, were 
at first successful bv sea, but a Russian army which landed at Varna was 
completely destroyed by the Greeks, The peace, however, was followed by 
the marriage of Yarnkv'b son Vsevolod to a Byzantine princess b At 
home these years were a time of peace. Russian rule was extended and 
solidified along the frontiers, especially in the direction of Livonia, 
Iithmnia, and Poland, In the south conditions were also exceptionally 
favourable, the Pat ri links had moved westwards (they are heard of on 
the Dnieper for the last time m 1034), and were replaced by the much less 
dangerous Turks (Uzz Turks), who gave little trouble to the Russian 
marches. YraWi dynastic relations extended also to the west of 
Europe; his daughter Anne waa married to Henry I, King of France. 
Yaroslav was the last Russian prince to keep in close touch with the 
Scandinavian North, Northmen gave him active help in the struggle 
with Swatopolk ; llarrdd Hardrada married his daughter; and his son 
Izvuslftv's wife was the daughter of Harold of England* 

Qn Yaroslav's death (1054) authority once again devolved on the whole 
family: Izvaslav-Lkmetrius, hie eldest surviving son, occupied the throne 
of Kiev, while the younger brothers, Svyatoslav and Vsevolod* received 
the other principal cities, Chernigov and Percy oslavL VksIav, Prince of 
Polotsk, who had kept quiet as long as bis uncle Yaroslav lived, and 
Y r aroslavV grandson Rostislav (the son of Vladimir Yaroslavich, who had 
1 Sec lijffdj Vol. rvj p, 111+ 
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died before Ins father), dissatisfied with their share in the partition* mse 
in Afntfi, but were easily suppressed find \ seslav was brought n prisoner 
to Kiev. The conditions of Yaroslav's time might have continued but 
for the introduction of a new factor: in TOfil the ( unians (in Ru^irnu 
P6hviJttj% a powerful and warlike nation* made their first Appearance In 
the South Russian steppe* forced the Torks to retire behind the Russian 
frontier* and, in 1068. inflicted a crushing defeat on the united armies of 
brvaslav, S v vatoslav, an cl V se volod (near Fcrey aria v h, r L11i s vie t ory of 
the nonmeb had lasting consequences* for it adored their mastery of the 
South Russian steppe, and put an end to the commercial connexion of 
Kiijv with Constantinop!c by cloririg the ! >niepor waterway. 1 1 had a more 
immediate effect, too: the defeated Kievian militiru* returning home on 
the heels of the flying Izyasluv, deposed him and proclaimed his prisoner 
Vseslav of Polotsk Prince of Kiev, Izyaslav fled abrtjad, but returning 
the follow ing year with a Polish army instituted a reign of terror against 
all whom he suspected of having favoured Vseslav. Svyatoslav and Vsevolod 
were alarmed at the success of Izyaslav* who had acted all the time on 
his own, introducing foreigners without consulting Iris brothers. Hie 
citizens of Kiev were indignant at Iiyaslav’s methods of suppression, and 
opened their gates to his brothers, Svyatoslav was proclaimed Great 
Prince- I/yadav escaped abroad and for several years wandered an exile 
in the Wat, trying to interest in his cause first the Emperor and then 
the Pope, promising to the former the submission of Russia to the Empire 
to the latter ite adhesion to the Latin Church- Ultimately he once again 
secured a Polish army, and marched with it into Russia, By that time 
Svyatoslav had just died, and Vsevolod allowed his elder brother to enter 
Kiev unopposed (1076), The sons of Svyatoslav found themselves excluded 
from thei r patrimony of Chernigov, Une of them, Roman* was. Prince of 
Tmutarokarf and in that outlying sanctuary beyond the reach of their 
uncles he gave hospitality to his eldest brother, Oleg In 1078 Oleg issued 
forth to assert his rights to Chernigov, lie brought with him an army 
of Cuman% thus establishing a precedent that was followed in the following 
century and a half by countless princes* In the battle that ensued Oleg 
was defeated, but Izyaslav was killed, and Vsevolod succeeded to the throne 
of Kiev r 

Vsevolod's reign (I078-1K5) was ctunporativclv quiet, though Oleg 
anil the disinherited princes, established at Tmutanikan\ gave c wifeless 
trouble. So did the Unmans, but they were held in check and E^flcu 
severel y chastised by V^volixTs son Vladimir Mo noma kh, grandson on 
his mother's side of the Emperor Constantine Monomachos, a prince who 
early begun to acquire a universal popularity. VkJ volod himself, a good 
Christian and ft generous lord to his companions and citizens, was much 
loved by the people of Kiev and approved of by the clergy, who had 
a predominant influence on the moulding of general opinion. 

On Vsevolod’s death the Kievimts wanted to have Monomnklt for hi* 
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successor, but the Latter, respecting the right* of seniority, withdrew to 
his patrimony of Fereyaalavl, and Svy atopoJk-M lchael, son of lasyaslav* 
became Great Prince, Oleg again emerged from Tamtam kail\ anti once 
more marched on Chernigov with an army of Cu mans, lie succeeded in 
establishing himself at Chernigov, hut this did not stop the war. It 
(Yintinucd, with varying fortunes aiul great devastation till TOfMi, when 
on the initiative of Monoimikh all the princes were convoked to a peace 
conference at Lyubtch on the Dnieper, north of Kiev, r Hie conference 
proclaimed the doctrine that each prince was entitled to inherit his 
patrimony (oiehina\ that is to say, the city and territory that had been 
his father"*, and in accordaavee with it 1 deg and his brothers were allowed 
to keep Chernigov, the other disinherited princes also receiving adequate 
sliares. 

The agreements of Lyiibech had a lasting effect on the territorial con¬ 
stitution of Russia; by identifying the tseveml branches of the house of 
St Vladimir with the various principalities of Russia they gave official con¬ 
secration to the growing importance of the fatten They arc an important 
formal landmark in the process which changed the Russia of St Vladimir 
and Yaroslav centred round Kiev to the Russia of the later twelfth century 
with its numerous local centres of roughly equal importance. 

In the tenth and eleventh centime* the Russian State, founded by 
Oleg and Igor\ was the common inheritance of the princely family. As 
long as tile family consisted of a father and It is sons, with perhaps n 
nephew* or two of distinctly inferior importance, the distribution of 
authority was simple: the father was the head of the house, mid lib sons 
were his limbs rather than in dependent persons. He * £ sat w in Kiev, and 
they acted as hb lieutenants in the other towns. Rut, wfien the father 
died and the paternal authority devolved oti an eldest surviving brother 
(or cousin as was the case w ith Svj&topolk) the situation became different. 
The authority of an elder kinsman of Ihe same generation wo* much 
weaker than a fathers, His younger brothers regarded him as no better 
than a primus inter fxirct. His every attempt to assert or extend his 
authority amused opposition, and the situation invariably ended in war, 
Chi the other hand, the surviving brothers were inclined to exclude from 
a share in the succession their nephews whose fathers wen? dead; the 
orphaned nephews claimed their father 4 * share, and thin wa* another cause 
of dbpute. Tlie territorial principle proclaimed at Lyiibech introduced 
a new element of stability, hut also increased the mutual independence 
of the princes and favoured centrifugal tendencies, 

Russia (JiW) was at first the name of the country round Kiev, The 
Ijudem Slavs, a politically amorphous congeries of tribes* hod originally no 
common name* until they wen; conquered by the u Ro»siftfi&** of Kiev and 
gradually adopted the name of the conquering group. The conquest of 
SvyatosUv and V ladimir, and the consolidating work of Yaroslav, extended 
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the Russian State m a* to coincide with, and partly to overlap, the ethno¬ 
graphical area of the Eastern Slam In the twelfth century the term 
Hu* is used in two senses* a narrower to denote the Kiev country, and 
n wider covering the whole country ruled by the house of St Vladimir. 
Afterward* the narrower sense was Inst, and the wider alone subsisted. 

The domination uf Kiev over the other land* was at IlnsL purely pre¬ 
datory; only the towns round Kiev and along the great north-to-south 
waterway (especially Novgorod) were the associates of Ktev, being allied 
to it by common in forests., The hinterland cast and west of the waterway 
was a field of exploitation* It* role in the economic system of Kiev was 
purely passive; an eloquent illustration of Ihis is the fact that in the tenth 
century the main article of export from Russia was slaves. Rut in the 
eleventh century this h replaced by a more settled system of tributes and 
fees, and the hinterland is drawn into more regular and Jess one-sided 
relations with Kiev, The multiplication of the ruling family was one of 
the cause* that led to a more intensive and economic system of exploita¬ 
tion; the local princes Ixgan to sec their interest in the development of 
their territories; the foundation of every new principality was the forma¬ 
tion of a self-defieiident financial centre that hail not to feed Kiev, or any 
other city. TTje mill ti plica t ion of principalities destroyed the pot Erica I 
cohesion of Russia, but favoured Hie development of the resources uf the 
land. 

After the death of Yaroslav, Kiev ceased to lx the administrative 
metropolis of Russia, hut it retained a precedence over the other towns. 
Its prince was the Great Prince. The oldest surviving member of the 
house of St Vladimir had a vague right to the throne of Kiev, and more 
often than not was able to assert it. This right to the throne of Kiev 
continued to give a unity to the princely family its u whole. Rut at the 
wine time it was dissolving into secondary families, in each of which the 
same state of things was repeated on a diminishing scale: as long as it 
wia a father and sons the family remained one; as soon m the father died* 
it budded nut into as many new family-units as there were fatherless 
princes, and each of these tended to identify itself with one of the tow ns 
nr districts of the principality* This natural process of multi plication 
transformed in less than two centuries the quasi-centralised kingdom of 
Vladimir and Yaroslav into an infinity of greater and smaller torn tone* 
ruled by closely relrtfod, but mutually halepfmdkat, princes* 

The founders of the tw o principal branches of the house of St V ladim ir 
were Yaroslavs third and fourlh sons Svyatoslav of Chernigov and 
Vsevolod of Pereyaslavl, From the names of their two most famous sons 
the two branches came to be known as the Olgovkhi mid the Muno- 
tnakbovichi. It is characteristic of the condition* of the mid-eleventh 
century, when all in forest centred round Kiev, that the residences of the 
two princes next in seniority to the Great Prince were both situated 
within easy reach of Kiev, while their hinterland* stretched far away into 
rii- xxi. 
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the east find north* a distribution similar to that of the residences of the 
Merovingian kings. 

Chernigov was the key to all the basin of the Desna add of the country 
situated east of it Its territory included the whole or the greater part 
of the later provinces of Chernigov* Kursk* Orel* Kaluga* r l ula. Hyalin * 
the south of Moscow and Vladimir, and the west of Voronezh and Tambov, 
Its eastern part was the land of the Yyrftiehi, the Inst of the Russian 
tribes to be draw n into the Kieviau system, and not finally Christianised 
before the twelfth century. A younger branch of the house of Chernigov 
became Princes of Ryaffitn' and Murom on the Okd in the north-east 
of the territory* and were eventually drawn into the north-eastern pdi rival 
system, becoming vassals of the Princes of Suzdal 1 . 

The immediate territory of Pcreyaslav) was less extensive. It included 
the steppe-land east of the Dnieper and south of the Desna (roughly co¬ 
extensive with the modern province of Poltava)* but its princes also ruled 
the territory of Smolensk, the important junction-land of all the Russian 
waterwaVfi* where the headwaters of the Dvina, \ olkhov* and Volga basins 
are within easy reach of the Dnieper; and Ihe vast Land of Rostov, which 
included all the upper Volga basin* and was destined to become the birth¬ 
place of the Muscovite Empire. 

Novgorod* the northern terminus of the great waterway ami the 
metropolis of the north, ivas from an early date closely connected with 
Kiev, Of primary political and economic importance, it was, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries* usually governed by a son of the Great 
Prince and thus failed to identify itself with any particular branch of the 
family* 

The north-western branch of the great waterway formed the principality 
of Polotsk, and included the northern part of what is now White Russia. 
It was the first part of the Russian territory to become the patrimony of 
a separate house nf princes— the descendants of St Vladimir's eldest sun, 
Izvaslav, With the exception of Vihi]a% they took little part in the 
common affairs of Russia* and their country sunk to the level of a 
provincial backwater. The same may lie said of the other White Russian 
principalities* Corodno (Grodno) and Pinftk* which in the twelfth century 
became the patrimonies of prince* who had failed to uphold their rights 
of seniority in the general competition for Kiev find other coveted places. 

Much more important were the south-western lands of Volhyma ami 
Galicia, The former includes:! the western pud of the later province of 
Volhynm and had for its capital Vladimir (called Vladimir-Volynski to 
distinguish it from the northern Vladimir that was to Income so import nut 
later on). After some vicissitudes it became the possesion of a branch 
of the Monomakhoriehi. Galicia, called so from the town of Galich 
(Halicz)* which became the capital only in the twelfth century, was at 
first a bone of contention between Russia and Poland, but became finally 
Russian in the eleventh century. It was recognised at Lvubech as the 
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patrimony of the defendant* of Rostislav, son of Yaroslav's eldest son 
Vladimir, But Galicia began to play n prominent part only in the later 
twelfth century. Between Volhyuia and Kiev, near the modem towns of 
Berdichev and Vinnitsa, was situated the curious little land of Rolokhovo, 
w hich is still something of a puzzle to historians It see ins to have been 
inhabited by a peculiar, though Russian, population, and to have had 
princes of its own tliat did not belong to the house of St V lndimir + 

The metropolitan territory of Kiev, the ancient Russia in the strict 
sense, included, round the capital and south of it, a strip uf steppe or 
semi-steppe* the land of the Polyane (steppemen) f and north-west of it a 
large tract of forest-land* the land of the ancient Derevlyfme (woodmen)* 
This included the town of Turov, which at times was an independent 
principality. But on the whole the Kiev country was not subdivided us 
the other lands were into minor principal! ties ; the 44 by -towns" (prigorwijf) 
of Kiev \iere usually held by the sous uf the Great Prince or by bis 
lieutenants. The southern part of the territory, tike that of Percy aslavl, 
W[b exposed to nomad inroads and was strongly fortified. In the twelfth 
century its population consisted largely of nomads, hostile to the Cumnns 
and in the service of the Prince of Kiev, Kiev did not succeed in becoming 
identified with ft definite line of princes. The people of Kiev were devoted 
to the Motiumzikhovjchi and did their best to keep them, but the attrac¬ 
tion of the metropolis, of its richer ami of its prestige of seniority was 
too gitait for the other princes to aliandon attempts to possess it, 

Russian society in the eleventh century was urban and aristocratic* 
The part of the rural population (jmterdif) was. entirely passive. At first 
the object of predatory exploitation on the part of the princes, and of 
the armed merchants whose interests the princes represented, with the 
opening-up of the hinterland and the development of agriculture the 
rum! districts became organi.«d into manors belonging to the princes and 
to the urban aristocracy, Their inhabitants instead of being systematically 
Glided now became Uie object of protection on the part of the ruling class, 
as the source of their revenues. Especially in the south they hod to be 
defended from the over-menacing nomads, and, among his other virtues* 
Monomakh was universally praised fur his solicitude for the emtrdy. The 
general term for the aristocracy was foyoir (singular Aparin), They con- 
sis led of two main groups: one were the princes muzh'* (singular muaA, 
“vjr," opposed to tyudh^ “hoino," as the commoner* w ere called), w ho 
followed their prince in his movements* acted as his captains and lieuten¬ 
ant*, and forming as they did a permanent following round him (dmzhhui) 
made hitn a political and military pow^er. Practically the only expenditure 
of the prince, except the expenditure prescribed by his Christian duties, was 
on the maintenance of his druzhinn. The other section of the aristocrat’v 
was the local magnate*, connected not with the shifting prince but with 
the stable town. Originally they were mainly commercial capitalists, but 
with the opening-up of the hinterland and the progress of agricultural 
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exploits Huh their main power came to reside in their rural 
The Ideal, territorial aristocracy were in principle rtiatinet from the prince's 
drujzhintiy hut individually many of the prince's companions came from 
the territorial families ami in later times* at any rate in the north-ca^t, 
tile identification of the two liccame the rule. But in other parts the 
aristocracy appear a* a distinct group opposed to the prince* m in Galicia, 
or quite independent of him,, as in Novgorod* 

A political force at least as active and as important as the boyars were 
the people of the large towns. From the beginning they formed a militia 
distinct from the prince's druzhimi^ the urban tym/aclut (thousand). At 
its head stood an elective magistrate, the iy-tytutiki (diiliarch). It is 
precisely in Hie form of an armed militia returning home from battle that 
the people of Kiev make their first appearance os mi active political force, 
on the occasion of the deposition of I^ya^lav in 1Q6B P The militia was 
the nucleus of the vtrfu\ the general gathering of citizens, which becomes 
a regular institution in the twelfth century. In Kiev we see it chieHy in 
moments of emergency treating with rival princes, deposing and pro¬ 
claiming them. But this may be due to the nature of our evidence* lhe 
simnilist* being interested in events rather than in institutions, and paying 
little attention tu normal administrative proceedings. We have no Kiev 
charters, lint two Smolensk charters have come down to u* (1150 and 
1SS9) whkh shew the Smolensk vector acting as a regular part of the 
political body in normal and peaceful eircumstaucea, Hut until we come 
to Novgorod* we (Slid no attempt on the par! of the rrV/ir to eliminate 
or HUj^esvcile the prime. 

The prince was the born and natural executive power. Only he could 
defend the town and the lamb tor he was in separable from Ids dmshim 1 , 
the only trained military force in the country* and only he could administer 
justice. In return for this: he was entitled tu large revenues* consisting of 
judicial fees, of duties on trade, of various tributes and levies, and of the 
incomes of his manors, the latter item growing in importance with the 
general growth of the importance of agriculture and decline of commerce. 
The prince’s dependants, his mrt::hi+ and minor followers (ofroK* 
and Ids tenants formed a privileged group specially protected by Jaw. 

Our knowledge of Old Russian law corner chieHy from the Rutsk&fja 
Pravdti, which has come down to m in numerous and varying redactions. 
It was not an oflu-ia) code, but a private compilation uf the practice and 
principles of Russian secular law. Its nucleus goes back to the times of 
Yaroslav, Being the creation of the urban classes and intended for their 
ua% it contains few regulation* concerning lauded property, but many 
concerning slavery, and various forms uf semi-slavery arising out of debts. 
Its penal system is entirely based on fines. In general it presents & society 
ruled mainly by economic relations* where power went with money. 
Shivery continued to be a prominent feature in Kingian society until in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it wan merged in the much more 
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recent institution of serfdom. The Church had a jurisdiction of its own 
which extended on the one hand over the clergy and other classes de- 
pendent on them, on the other over certain categories of offences (heresy, 
crimes against chastity, etc*)* The law applied by the Church was 
Hymn tine Canon Law* Tlie dependants of the Church like those of the 
princes funned a ^ peculiar* 1 inside Russian society ruled by different Jaw's. 
The Church liegan to acquire property from the outset, but it was only 
in post-Tartar times that it grew into an independent political and 
economic force. 

However lasting their effects on the territorial constitution of Russia, 
the agreements of Lydberh did not put an end to the constant feuds of 
the princes, and were even followed by a particularly notorious outbreak 
of fratricidal strife. Immediately after the conference, David of Volhyma, 
suspicious of hts neighbour the Galician Prince Yagifko, treacherously 
seised him with the connivance of Svyatopolk and had him blinded* 
Moiinmakh tried to organise a punitive war against David, but the latter, 
largely availing himself of On man help* defended himself for four years 
against the avengers of YasiPko. At last, again on the initiative of 
Munuiuakh, a second conference was cal led at Vitieliev (1100), where 
David Hurling himself under the boycott of all his kin had to resign his 
throne of Vladimir in Volhynia and content himself with sonic minor towns. 

This inaugurates a comparatively long period of relative peace (11 DO- 
32)* The dominciting spirit of the jieriod h Vladimir Mmiomakk, Great 
Prince of Kiev from 1113 to 1125; before 1113 he was only Prince of 
Percyoslavl, Smolensk, and Rostov, but his influence, due to his achieve¬ 
ments at Lyuliech and Vitiehev and to his successes against the Climans, 
was already juiraimamL tie answered exactly to the ideal of a prince jlh 
conceived by the best part of Kicvum society, the peaceful iuu3i.Hl- da** 
of the towns, represented mainly by the clergy and witli the annalists 
as their month-piece, A bravo and able warrior, Monomakh applied his 
military virtues not to self-seeking aims but to the defence of the Russian 
borderland from the CtUtiktik Brave but not ambitious* manly and pious, 
a good Christian, a generous lord to his companions* and a practical man 
both in conciliating princes and in opening up his distant northern 
possession*, Munoniakh stands out m the most attractive figure of a prince 
of the Kievian period. He is Also the one we know best* for the annalists 
like to speak of him, and his own hixtnu tiim to his sons lifts also been 
preserved. It is one of the most remarkable of Old Russian literary 
documents a self-portrait drawn with manly dignity and Christian 
humility. 

The piLr Monomfurhica continued under the reign of Moiiuinakhx eldest 
son Mstislav (1125-38), who was the last ruler of Kiev to exercise an 
effective moral authority over the other princes. With Mstislav's younger 
brother Yarupolk (1132-39) a new period of feuds begins. Hie house 
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of Monomakh becomes divided against itself: Mstifilatfn sons Izyaskv and 
Rostislav, ambitious for the throne of Kiev* begin an endless struggle 
against their uncles* the younger brother* of Mstislav* of whom the 
most powerful was Yuri Dolgoruki (George Loog-Artn) of Suzdal; The 
OPgDvictri of Chernigov lost no time in profiting by the new situation; 
on Yanopolli" , s death* Vs£valcxl Ol'govifh occupied Kiev* and was recognised 
as Great Prince by the KievimiSj in spite of their traditional devotion to 
tile MDiipnmkhovichh Vsevolod (IRI9~46) w p as an able and redoubtable 
prince* but on his death bis younger brother Igor 1 proved unequal to the 
task. The hostility of the Kievians to the house of Chernigov broke 
forth. They rose agioust Igor\looted his palace* deposed and imprisoned 
iiini, and opened the gates to Izyaslav Mstislivich. Izyftriav was a warrior 
prince with a strong sense of honour and a religion of the pledged word) 
but his one aim in life was to advance the personal ambitions of himself 
and his brothers* Hb reign (114C-M) was a ceaseless war against hb 
uih1<s and against the Olegovich i. The people of Kiev stood staunchly 
by him. In 1147 when lie was away fighting, news came that some younger 
primes of the house of Chernigov* who had been fighting on lajaalavs 
side iigflinst their elder cousins* liad gone over to the enemy. Infuriated 
by this treachery, the people of Kiev dragged the unfortunale Igor\ w ho 
since his deposition had been shorn monk, out of his prison and tore him 
to pieces, in spite of the sincere but ineffective protests of IzyasluCs 
brother and lieutenant, Vladimir. The account of this episode in the 
chronicle is a most powerful and poignant picture! of ft mob goaded into 
senseless cruelty by had news from the front. The intense local feeling 
that was growing and centring round the local dynasties is illustrated by 
the fact that, after being murdered in Kiev, Igori almost immediately 
came to be venerated as a saint in Chernigov* 

In 1154 Tzyaslav died. Hb uncle Yuri of Suzdal' at length was able 
to become Great Prince of Kiev. Bui his reign was short* for he died in 
1157. The struggle continued, until having turned out a Cliemigov 
prince the Kieviaus invited [zyaslav^ brother Rostislav to be their ruler. 
Rostislav* Prince of Smolensk and also of Novgorod, wits thus able 
to unite under one rule the whole length of the great waterway from 
Novgorod to Kiev. He was one of the most able and far-sighted princes 
of his time. He ruled in Kiev from 1159 to 1168, and these were once 
inure years of comparative peace. In the mean time Yuri iXdgoruki's 
sou Audrvv Bt^golyuhski had built up in his north-eastern laud of Suzdal 1 
a first-class military power. As soon as Rostislav died and bin nephew 
succeeded to him in Kiev, Audrey derided to assert his supremacy in the 
south, A Suzdal iast army led by Audrey's son* and including eleven 
princes* marched against Kiev. The citizens, who since the short reign 
of Yuri hiid learned to dislike the north-eastern princes, shut their gates 
and offered resistance. The city was stormed by the Suzdal iarus find 
pitile.vdv kicked, churches were burned and looted, the male population 
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massacred, women and children led into captivity. To add to the humilia¬ 
tion of the old capital, Audrey, in whose immo at was t/tbn, did no! 
transfer his residence to Kiev, btit, while assuming the title of Great Prince, 
remained in his northern residence of Vladimir, deputing his son lo rule 
the southern metropolis a* his lieutenant (1169), 

The events of 1169 mark an important epoch in Russian history, ami 
recent historians are inclined to regard them and not the Tartar invasion 
as closing the Kievian period. In the tenth and eleventh centuries Kiev 
was the nature! centre of Russia towards which, fan wise, converged all the 
routes from west, north, and east; it was their junction and outlet towards 
the sea and Greece, as well as the centre of the principal agricultural 
region of the whole country, But two factors militated against this state 
of things: the opening-up of the hinterland which made immense progress 
in the later eleventh and early twelfth centuries, and the loss of the lower 
Dnieper route owing to the final establishment of the Outturns in the 
southern steppe Galicia and the land of the upper Volga became rival 
agricultural centres with growing populations. r Oie latter was inferior 
to Kievian “Russia™ in fertility, but this defect was amply made up by 
its complete security from the noinads ladnncl the Okti and it* belt of 
forests and marshland. Galicians and Suzdal's economic connexions were 
not exclusively with Kiev, buh respectively, with the west and with the 
middle and lower Volga. These ties grew, and contributed to make the 
new peripheric centres less and less dependent on intercourse with Kiev, 
So t lie growth of Galicia and of Suzdal -1 made Kiev relatively less important 
in the general economy of Russia* At the same time the constant pressure 
of the nomads gradually diminished its absolute importance and wealth. 
The decisive turning-point in the history of Kiev is the Inst third of the 
eleventh century, when the Cunums, favoured by the feuds of the princes, 
some -if whom ltd them as allies into Russia, secured their control over 
the steppe* ]t was then that the lower Dnieper ceased to be an avenue to 
Greece* By 1100 the trans steppe colony of Tmutarakan 1 was finally W, 
Even Munoimkh, for all his organising energy and all his snccca^es, could 
only laboriously keep up the statu* qm fpn the Agricultural inarches, hut 
could imt recover the control of the steppe. After the death of Mstislav 
(USS) the Advance! of the steppe is sigain resumed. The agricultural area 
recedes. Percynslavl, the capital of the borderland* one of the toast coveted 
cities in the eleventh century, becomes a disagreeable and precarious out- 
post The Kievian borderland is settled mainly by nomads in the Russian 
service (Torks, Berende vs, and the Black Kaipnks— ChZmye Kldmkt) who 
play an increasingly important role in local Kievian politics* The sack 
o\ Kiev and the refusal of Audrey to fix his residence there is only a 
dramatic moment in a long process of degradation. Bnt even after 1 UB 
Kiev, though no longer the political or economic centre of Russia, 
retains its cultured and sentimental prestige as the ** mother of Russian 
towns,™ the most beautiful in its buildings, the sec of the metropolitan* 
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and the site of the greatest of Russian monastic houses the nursery garden 
of fill erdesiusLiad culture, the Catacomb or Pechersky monastery ► But 
its political role is over. 'Oie centrifugal powers of Suzdal* and Galicia 
are now chief in the field. So far as there remains a more or lens powerful 
centripetal force at all it is represented by the principality of Smolensk. 

Smolensk had bee® Ad important town ever since the dawn of Hussion 
history, but only hi the middle of the twelfth century did it become an 
independent principality w ith a permanent dynasty of its own. I ts founder 
was Rostislav, younger sou of Mstislav Monoioakhovieh, whom we have 
already mentioned as Great Prince of Kiev in 1150-08. His descendants 
up to the Tartar invasion were able and powerful rulers. More often than 
not they were also Princes of Kiev, and sometimes also of Novgorod. The 
Princes of Polotsk were also in their sphere of influence. Mure than my 
other princes of their times they preserved the family tradition and the 
idea of the unity of the house of St Vladimir, In this respect the most 
notable was a cadet of the house of Smolensk, Mstislav of Toropeta 
( oh . 15428). His activity extended from Novgorod to Galicia; he was 
always intervening in disputes, defending the Novgorod democracy from 
the encroachments of Simla!*, protecting orphaned minors Daniel of 
Galicia), and winning martial renown, lie may lie regarded as the last 
in the rare of princes that includes Svyatoslav, Mstislav of TmutarskW, 
and his own great-unde Izyadav Mstiskvieh, Under the descendants of 
Rostislav, Smolensk flourished. Owing to the preservation of two charters 
that are among the oldest extant, we know more of the interior constitu¬ 
tion of Smolensk than of any other Russian territory of the time, The 
earlier of the two (1150) is the act of endowment of the see of Smolensk 
with tithes from the princely revenues. It is our principal source of 
knowledge of the financial ad ministration of Old Russia. The later* a 
treaty with Riga and Wiaby (1££9), shews Smolensk as a thriving com¬ 
mercial centre with a numerous jjopulatiou of foreign merchants. Both 
shew us the citizens—the vfrhc —taking regular part in the government. 

The red founder of the Galician power was Vl&dimirko (o& + 1152), 
nephew of the unfortunate VaaifkOu He won a grasping and unscrupulous, 
often perjured prince* much disapproved of by the chroniclers* but he 
succeeded in building up a great military power. His work was continued 
by his son Yaroslav Osmomysl (“the Eight-wit ted")* one of the most 
powerful rulers of his time, who is described by the Siam o pulku Igon re 
with little exaggeration as extending hi* jurisdiction as far us the Danube. 
After his death and the short reign of his son, the old Galician dynasty 
became extinct, and the countiy was annexed by the prince of the neigh¬ 
bouringVolhynin* Roman* grandson of IzyaskvII* Henceforward Ydhyniu 
and Galicia became one whole, Roman (1108-1305) was the most jmwer- 
ful * am bilious, and able Sou th Russian Prince of his l i me. Besides V olhy nia 
and Galicia he ruled in Kiev, and thus controlled practically the whole 
sooth, He treated as an equal with the Greek Emperor and with the 
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Popo, who offered him h crown, kept the Oilmans in check and severely 
chastised the Lithuanians, a wivngc people that were then beginning to 
emerge out of their linck woods and become a seriocs danger to Russia* 
Tb® chronicle gave him, alone of all princes, the title of SammUrshcUt 
(a&TotcptZTtop) Emperor). But h» death in 1305 put an end to the first 
golden age of Gidicio, and a period of exceedingly complicated strife 
followed, which ended only with the final triumph of Roman's son Daniel 
over all his foes (13&5). 

(n the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Galicia was, os it is now, the 
moat densely [leopled port of the whole East European phi in* It comhined 
fertility of land with a greater security from the steppe than was the cose 
with Kiev, with mineral wealth, and with commercial imjKirtance as the 
corridor to the West, Its urban development was in advance of the rest 
of Russia; some fifty Galician towns are mentioned by the chroniclers 
in the thirteenth century. Its agricultural wealth gave rise to a territorial 
aristocracy more ambitious and more independent than elsewhere. These 
Imyitre were as active a political force in Galicia ns the urban nmb was 
in Kiev, They could force the powerful Yaroslav (Union iv si himself to 
do their will ; they burned at the stake his favourite mistress, and excluded 
from the succession his bastard son. They came to still greater prominence 
during tile wars that followed the death of Roman* On one occasion they 
tried and executed two princes, on another they proclaimed prince one 
of their own doss, Volodislftv. He won promptly deposed, hut these facts 
were without parallel in the rest of Russia. The southern part of Galicia, 
which extended over a large port of what is now Moldavia and Bessarabia, 
was an open steppe where stood the town of Her!ad' (modem Rirlad). In 
the twelfth century Bcrlad' played the port that had been played by 
iinutnraknn hi the eleventh, that of n sanctuary where dissatisfied 
Russians mixed with every kind of steppe people. This population was a 
ready-made army for disinherited and uni bilious princes trying to recover 
their share in the family pie. Such a prince was Ivan Berladnik (a cadet 
of the house of Galicia) who gave much trouble to his cousin Yaroslav. 
Hut the most distinctive feature of Galicia's history is the constant inter- 
<ro(ir>o with its Western neighbours, Poland,and especially Hungary, then 
by far the greater power of the two. Hungarian intervention played a 
large part in the feuds that followed the death of Yaroslav Osmomysl 
and that of Homan. With the decline of the centripetal forces in Russia 
the in finei ice on Galicia of her I .a tin neighbours became increnritigly 
marked* a J 

The north-east of Russia, including the basin of the upper Volga (above 
NikIiiii) and those of the OUs left tributaries, the KlyraW and the 
Moskva-reka, had for its centres the tiro ancient towns of Rostov and 
Suzdal'; Rostov became the episcopal see, Suzdal' the political capital. 

I be principality included the northern part of the modern provinces of 
Moscow and Vladimir, the north-west of Niahni, the west of Kostmmd, 
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the whole of Yaroslavl, the south-east of Tver; and the cast of Novgorod. 
Origin ally in habited br sparsely settled Finnish tribes (Vcs' and Merya)* 
it was colonised at first, as appears from philological evidence, from the 
north-west But it was opened up in the later eleventh and curly twelfth 
cantoris by Its princes (whose main residence was in Pereyaslavl) Vsevolod 
and his son Monoiuakh, Mononmkh founded many new towns, including 
[he northern Percy oslavt and Vladimir on the Klyax^ma, which his? son 
Yuri, the founder of the independent house of SuzdaU, made Ills chief 
residence. Yuri did much for the advancement of his Suzdal principality, 
but spent his last yearn in I he struggle, crowned by a Pyrrhic victory, to 
win the throne of Kiev, line real founder of the great ness of the Suzdal 
principality was 'Puri's son and successor Audrey Uognlyiltoki. Like the 
Galician princes, but unhampered by a Galician aristocracy, he strove to 
build up a centralised territorial power. He definitely disregarded the 
idea of Russian unity and even attempted to make \ ladjmlr an ecclcsi- 
eurtical province independent of Kiev. I. iipopular for his policy of financial 
extortion, contempt of tradition, and inclination to favourites of low 
birth, lie wfLH killed as the result of a palace conspiracy (1174-). Hi> death 
wtls followed by two- years of feuds between his nephews, the sons of his 
elder brother who had died before him, and bis younger brother Vsevolod* 
The nephews had on their side the old cities of Rostov and Su ttUI with 
their aristocratic and municipal traditions, Vsdvolod had the newer towns 
of Vladimir and FmjnalnvL Vsevolod wo* victorious, and his reign 
(1176-1212) marks the height of the power of the Great Prince of 
Vladimir. After his death the land was divided between bis numerals 
sons (whence his surname of “Big-Nest"),and it* unity was only restored 
after two centuries of uphill work by the rulers of Moscow, 

Like Andrey. Vsevolod, whose only rivals in power were Yaroslav or 
Galicia and Roman of Volbyitia, aimed nt creating a load imw'er and paid 
scant attention to the south and to the possession of Kiev. Forestalling 
the policy of I ho post-Tartar princes, he tried to establish his ovcrlonfahip 
over his nearest neighbour, forcing the Princes of Murom and of Ryazan' 
to enter into treaties of vassalage, and severely repressing their vain efforts 
at independent. Thus the nucleus of an upper ^ olga State w-ns licing 
farmed, the basis of the fut ure Muscovy, Unlike the rest of Russia* which 
opened out on Europe, the new State, situated in the tipper basin of a 
tributary of the Caspian, faced riLst It was closely connected by com¬ 
merce, and at times by war, rith it* eastern neighbour the Bulgars of 
the middle Volga* a civilised* Muslim nation with ex tensive trading 
connexions In the Ea*t. The oriental connexion of Vladimir and Suzdal' 
is illustrated by the beautiful churches dating from this period: they are 
built of stone quarries:! in the Urals, and are closely related in stylo to the 
ton temporary architecture of Georgia and Armenia. We also find that 
one of Audrey'* soon married the Georgian quest, Tamam. But relations 
also existed with the West,and the chronicle mentions colonies of Greek, 
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German* And Czech artisans and iiierchimts in Vladimir, as well as Jews 
and Armenians. 

Jn spite of the growth of centrifugal forces, the unity of the Russian 
nation was still keenly foil by the contemporaries of Roman of Volhyuia 
and of Vsevolod Big-Nest, A common language, a common dynasty, and 

a it.non Gccksiastic&l organisation were enough to keep the feeling 

alive, it found expression in the all-Russian activities of princes like 
Mstislav of Tordpets, hut above all in literature- The principal literary 
monument of the time is the chronicles or annals (Itfiopfoi)* Regtiii in 
Kiev probably about 1040, the chronicles were continued in various ports 
of the country* but wherever they wrote the chroniclers kept an eye on 
happenings eel the whole of Russia* and continued to regard war against the 
notitads and other aggressive Foreigners sis the chief do tv of the princes 
and their feuds m crimes. The greater juirt of the chronicle is hv monks 
mu! clerics, but some of it* a a the remarkable account of the rcign of 
Izyaslav Mstidavich (H46-S4), is obviously by lay hands. To the etui 
of the twelfth century belongs the masterpiece of Old Russian literature* 
Thr Campaign t)f Igor* (*S£k» o polka Igurrvt)^ which has for it* subject 
the disastrous and comparatively insignificant campaign (llfta) of a 
secondary prince of the house of Chernigov, Igor 1 of Novgorud-Seversk, 
ogtiinst the CiUEuma. Apart from it* high pootiejJ merits, the poem is. 
remarkable for Hie keen sense of national unity inspiring it, ami for the 
patriotic feeling with which the anonymous author h lining the princes for 
their feuds* mid exhorts the great rulem of SimhiF* Smolensk,and Galicia 
to come to the rtficue of the brave prince who had gone out single-handed 
against the enemy. 

In the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries the relation* of the 
Southern Princes witti the Cun unis were bv no means exclusively hostile. 
Proximity often turned intogoml-ncighboimUnc^* and marriages between 
Uusshm nnd Ctiiiitm ruling families were increasingly frequent So, when 
in 122-i a Tartar 1 army sent by Jimgtik Khun under tin* command of 
■Id* and Subntai invaded the Cumanian steppe* it was t|uite natural 
fur the Cuimins to ask for Russian help* which wits granted them, Mstislav 
tif Torupeta (then also of Galicia) and other South Russian Princes 
marched with them against the invaders. The allied Russo-Rumanian 
host met the Tartars at the K&lka (now Kalmius, a northern tributary of 
the Sea of Azov), and suffered a crushing defeat {16 June 1224). Most of 
(he Ku^ian princes were taken captive and put to death. The disaster 
produced a tembk impression* which is reflected in the contemporary 
chronicles. The Tarter* turned hack east and were not heard of for several 

1 Hie RLilian*ctiflcd the Moei^oLh ^Tatars,'* which Hns been tamed in Ui^ Tartars" 
in Western Eurepe. The iiuis* was exte odfri to all the di reel Habjsctii u f the Kbans, 1 1 
™ primarily a politic*! name. It ha* been retained by several grump, of Tarkwh- 
poking See *npnt t Vul. iv* limp, ix, p. i)i]*x 
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yeai% But when they mijipeHFed it was no longer as a reconnoitring 
advance-guard,, hut as an army bent on lasting conquest* led by B&tu 
son. of Juji and grandson of Jcnghiz Khan, In l£36 Batu conquered 
the land of the Volga Bulgare. In the late autumn of the following year 
he entered the Russian principality of Ryazan 1 , destroyed that city, 
marched on to the Great Princes residence Vladimir, destroyed that, 
defeated the united Northern Princes oil the Sit\ north-west of Yaroslavl, 
on i March IfiSH* and advanced in the direction of Novgorod: but de¬ 
terred by the swampy nature of the country and the advancing spring, 
lie turned south. On his southern march the only town which valiantly 
opposed him, Kozefsk* was drowned in blood* In 1239 Batu again raided 
the land of Simlid\ In IS40 he started on a campaign for the conquest 
of the West Kiev was taken and destroyed, and the inhabitants mamcrah 
The Tartars swept through YoLbynia and Galicia, and penetrated into 
Silesia, Hut the dtails of the Great Klntiu rather than the very partial 
«U£G££$eS of the Latin armies, saved Europe from further invasion; Batu 
hud to hasten to Mongolia to take part in Hie election ol a new Emperor 
(1£4 $)l In the partition that followed, Batu received as his ulus the 
north-west of the Mongol Em pi re, including the Russian plain. He fixed 
his residence near the bend of ihc low er Volga, at Sarny (near the modern 
Tsarei"). The Khanate of Batu and Jm successors is referred to by Muslim 
writers as Kiprhak, by the Italians us the Golden Horde {Zoioth/a Orda^ 
in Turks dltyn Onlu) r 

The Tartar invasion -coincided in time with the rise of another alien 
race, the Lithuanians, Under Mindovg (c. 1235-GQ) they emerged from 
their original state of primitive anarchy and became an organised as id 
aggressive power. Mindovg extended Isis authority over large tracts of 
purely Russian territory, including Vilna* Minsk, and Grodno, In the 
smith-west the Lithuanians were kept in check by Daniel of Galicia* but 
in idl other directions their devasbiting raids penetrate! far into Russian 
territory* reaching as far ils Novgorod, Moscow, and Kiev, so Hint inter- 
course between the north-east and south-west became difficult and pre¬ 
carious. The only remaining Russian power Hint was at all central* the 
principality of Smolensk* rapidly declined, crippled both by Lithuanian 
aggression and the destruction of Kiev, from constant contact with which 
Smolensk had derived much of its importance All vitality was drawn 
towards the extreme periphery of the Russhui territory: the only centres 
of population and of political nation were now the Great Principality of 
Vladimir and Novgorod in the north and east, Lithuania in Hie west* 
and Galicia its the south-west The centrifugal tendencies of the twelfth 
century now reached their natural conclusion. The Kievian unity was at an 
end* and the several parts of Russia were henceforward to develop along 
diverging roads. The thirteenth century is the age when the three modem 
Russian nationalities begin to take form* as distinct from each other: the 
Great Russian* are the people of the north-easl> of the lands dependent 
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on Vladimir (and later on Moscow) and the closely connected Novgorod, 
the future Muscovy; the White Russians are the Russian population 
absorbed into the Lithuanian State; the Ukrainians arc the people of 
Galicia and Volhynia and the other lands of the south-west* 

But besides its purely disruptive effects the Tartar invasion had for its 
confluence the subjection of the greater part of Russia to the Golden 
Horde, This subjection is knovnrt in Russian historical tradition as the 
‘-Tartar Yoke"" (tatartboe fgo\ The weight of the w yoke* varied in 
various parts of the country, but the only part that escaped it altogether 
was the lands that became subject to another alien nice, the Lithuanians. 
Use “yoke* was light in Galicia and in Novgorod, which wa$ only in¬ 
directly subject to the Khan, in so far m it was subject to the Great 
Prince of Vladimir. It weighed much heavier in the north-eastern princi¬ 
palities, the centre of the future development of the Empire, At last a 
large belt of iKmlerland in the south and south-east, more or less co¬ 
extensive with the 4 jHirk-Iiind n or *'semi-steppe** belt between the Dniester 
and the Don, anil including the land of Bolokhovo, IVieyaakvl, and a 
large part of Kiev and Chernigov, became the actual grazing-ground of 
the nomads, held by minor chiefs and murms under the Khan of Sumy. 
This tract was largely depopulated. But a part of the liussmu population 
surv ived, find even same of the princes remained ruling over them, vassals 
l hem selves of some Tartar rntrrui. As for the little anomalous land of 
Bolokhovo, it seems to have sided whole-heartedly w j ith the Tartars ami 
become their advice-guard against the Galician princes. 

Galicia docs not appear to have suffered very much from Bfitu'H invasion. 
Its Prince Daniel, who had been reigning since 1235, had to recognise 
the Tartar supremacy* but the Tartars treated him more considerately than 
they did his northern kinsmen; they felt behind hh back the constant 
menace of iMm support. For a time Daniel, without openly breaking 
w ith the Tartars, cherished the hope of throwing off their yoke with the 
help of his western neighbours. To this end he recognised the pupal 
supremacy and was crowned by the papal legate King of Galicia and 
Vlad i mi rift (from Vladimir, capital of Volhynia). But Innocent IV proved 
powerless to raise the Poles and Hungarians against the heathen, and at 
length Daniel, disgusted by the bad faith of the Latin*, renounced Iris 
allegiance to Rome, He retained, however, his title of king (in Russian 
koroP) and transmitted it to his successors. In the latter part of his 
reign his attitude towards the Tartars was one of conciliating gubmissiOYi. 
This gave him a free hand against the Lithuanians, whom he kept in 
check; and he even at one time succeeded in making bis son Shvarno their 
duke. In spite of the Tartar ovorlondship, Daniels reign to a brilliant 
age for Galicia, the most brilliant in the whole hi&torv of that part of 
Russia. He was a great builder of churches and founder of to wins, and a 
great encourager of commerce and industry. 

After his death (r. 1265) the cultural conditions continued for a time 
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unchanged, Galidn was in dose contact With the West. M images with 
Western dynasties were frctjyetiL But the political greatness of Galicia, 
divided between several princes, came to an end- The Lithuanians got 
the upper hand. In the Tartars under Khan Tnlubughu invaded 

Galicia on their way to Poland and laid it waste. For some time the 
country became a grating-ground for the nomads* The invasion .seems 
to have been more destructive than that of Batu, and is an important 
landmark in the decline of Galicia. The entries of the so-called Vglhyiuan 
Chronicle \ which relates the events of the reign of Daniel and Ids sons 
and stands out m one of the most remarkable Old Russian histories, stop 
after l£93. For the next half century we have practically no sources for 
Galician and Yolhyman history. Isolated from the other Russian powers, 
Galicia became the prey of Western expansion. It was finally incorporated 
in Poland in 1347. The aristocracy went over to Hume and Polish 
civilisation. But the middle and lower classes remained .staunchly Hussion 
and Orthodox, anil the Russian burgesses of Lvov w r cro destined to play 
a principal part in the first sdogesof the Ukrainian revival of the sixteenth- 
seventeenth century. 

The decline of Galicia gave the leadership in the Russian West to 
Lithuania, which under the successors of Mindovg became incmisiugly 
powerful. Though the majority of the subjects of the Lithuanian dukes 
were Russian, the Russian dement failed to become dominant. The 
dynasty remained heathen till the middle of the fourteenth century and 
d l imately became Rom mi C&thul i c. Li tliuani a never became a ccm^dousl y 
Russian State, and this justices its exclusion from the present account of 
Russian history. But it must be borne in mind that in the fifteenth 
century* at the height uf their power, the Dukes of Lithuania extended 
their suzerainty over the whole of White Russia and Ukraine (except 
Galicia), and far into liie heart of Great Russia, ns far as Tula and OreL 

The decline of lhe commercial importance of Kiev had gone hand in 
hand with a general decline of the commerxdid importance of Russia, 
due to the shifting of the great trade routes. Even the revived com¬ 
mercial importance of the South Russian steppe, due to the new stability 
given it by the Tartars, did not affect the Dnieper hind; the new trade 
routes converged towards the lower Dun, leaving the Russian lands outside 
the transit movement. The commercial decline of Russia is illustrated by 
tlie scarcity of precious metal which increased from the eleventh century 
onwards, making living cheaper, and by the decline of the relative im¬ 
portance of the towns. The only part of tile Russulu territory which 
retained an international commercial importance and a constitution bused 
on urban supremacy was Novgorod. 

Novgorod was the metropolis of the North. Its immediate territory 

1 The Vaihyniftji Chronicle is nnt nurnlifftie in Ibrin, tut presents a continuous 
Vmjrmatic narrative ^ with few dates. Hence the diffledty of an etact chrcmofngy. 
Ev&ej the dote of DuneTa death can be only approximate y h*ed, 
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included the basin of the Neva mid other southern tributaries of the Finnish 
Gulf. Except the south-west section of this territory, with Pskov, which 
ultimately grew into an independent polity, the country wm largely unlit 
for agriculture and sparsely populated. So for its existence Novgorod 
had to rely on imported groin* which came chiefly from the upper Volga 
country, known to the Nuvgurodians as the JVie (Ijower country), because 
at art early date they hud made themselves masters of the portages from 
the Baltic into the Volga basin and held all the north-western headwaters 
of the latter. Their principal settlement in the Volga basin was Torvhok* 
In spite of the possession of these strategical vantage points, its economic 
dependence on the Nix was a very serious handicap for Novgorod, and 
ultimately doomed it to become the prey of Moscow. 

The real foundation of the wealth and greatness of Novgorod was 
its northern possessions, the immense territories stretching north and 
east of the Baltic-Arctic: divide which the Novgurodiuna culled the 
“land beyond the portages’ 1 (Zdi’vlocft'c). Zrivoloch^e extended north to 
[he Murmnn coast and east beyond the Urals to the mouth of the Obi. 
It was not so much a possession of the city of Novgoitwl as uF individual 
Novgorodisins. Only in the western [nut, specially cm the White Sea 
and along Hie Dvina and its affluents, were there any permanent Nov- 
gorodian settlements The vast north-east, inhabited very span-rdy by 
^amoved h and Zytyims, was only periodically raided for tribute. The 
chief article supplied to Novgorod by Z&volodi'e was precious furs, and 
these were the foundation of Novgorod's economic importance* Other 
northern coin modi ties distributed by Novgorod to the West were hah, 
whale find walrus bone, hunting falcon*, salt* mica, and silver. On Hie 
whole the economic system of Novgorod may roughly be formulated thus; 
Novgorod sold the produce of Ztivqloch'e to the West, and on this money 
thus obtained bought grain from the Niz. But uf course the [produce of 
its export trade shewed a large surplus over what it required to pay for 
it> grain, and Novgorod ill the thirteenth, fourteenth, and even fifteenth 
ceil tiny was by far the richest place in all Russia* The commercial great¬ 
ness of Novgorod begins in the twelfth century and is closely connected 
with that of Wisby and of the Hansa. A duiracteristic feature of Nov¬ 
gorod inn trade is that it was active m the Niz and in Zdvoloch'e, and 
passive in the West Novgurodian merchants monopolized not only the 
north, but practically all the trade of the Niz, They did not as a rule 
trade in the West; the “Goths and Germans 1 * came to Novgorod, but 
were not allowed to go any farther east or north. All Novgorod iim export 
to the West went through the lianiis of the Hanseatic factory in Novgorod 
(St Peters Hop. 

While relations with the Germans of the Hansa were friendly, Nov¬ 
gorod'* nearer Latin neighbour*, the Teutonic Knights and the Swedes, 
were often its enemies. This was especially so in the years following the 
settlement of the Knights in Livonia and the expansion of the Swedes in 

All, Ixl. 
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South Finland. In the second quarter of the thirteenth century , influenced 
by papal policy, both these powers contemplated the complete reduction 
of Novgorod. Coming m It did at the same time as the Tartar and 
Lithuanian invasions, the Latin menace to Novgorod was a very real one. 
Fortunately the Swedes and the Teutonic Knights acted apart, and 
Novgorod had at the time a military leader equal to the occasion. This 
was Alexander, son of Yaroslav, Great Prince of Vladimir, In 1240 
he defeated the Swedes under Earl Birger on the Neva, not far from 
the present site of Leningrad This victory gave him the surname of 
Ncvski. Two years later he runted the Teutonic Knights on the ice of 
l«nkc Peipus (1242)+ These victories fixed the territorial .tiniu-* quo for 
the next three centuries. The legend of these battles and of Alexander 
Norski helped to keep Novgorod aloof from Western cultural influences,, 
Its immunity from nil fjitin infection was quite as great si* that of the Ni* T 
and is more striking if one consider* its constant intercourse with the 
Latins. In the century and a half following the Tartar invasion, Novgorod 
w oh the cultural and artistic metropolis of Great Russia. Much of its 
wealth was spent on the building and decoration of churches and monas¬ 
teries. In architecture it developed a style of its own, based on the 
Byzantine tradition, hut manifesting considerable originality,, while the 
religtoLLs painting of Novgorod is a direct introduction to the great 
Muscovite renaissance of the fifteenth century. 

The constitutional history of Novgorod* and of its “younger brother" 
Pskov, gives these two cities a unique place in Russian history. It i> a 
development to their logical end of the republican possibilities inherent 
in the Institutions of Kievinn Russ in. As has been said* Novgorod owing 
to its close political connexion with Kiev failed to identify itself with 
any branch of the house of St Vladimir* So the prince, in Novgorod, 
was always a stranger with no roots in the country. At first the Nov¬ 
gorod i a ns seem to have resented this fact, and tried to secure for themselves 
a local dynasty, but before long they took ad vantage of the situation* 
The first important step toward* * republicanism" wna made ns early as 
1126. when the Posadnik, originally the prince’s lieutenant and the chief 
civil officer In the town, became an elected magistrate. Precedent soon 
established that he could not be dismirsed by the prince. In Hob the 
bishop, contrary to the usage of other dioce*e* f catue to be elected by 
the citizens, ukl only consecrated by the metropolitan. At the end of the 
twelfth century Novgorod!an liberty found a dangerous enemy in the 
rising power of the Princes of SuscdaP and Vladimir. Rut from the long 
struggle that followed the Novgorod jam emerged victorious. An important 
date h their victory over Audrey Bogolyubsld under the walls of Novgorod 
on 27 November 1170. It was ascribed to a mimele of the Holy Virgin, 
and its anniversary has paradoxically enough become a feast for the whole 
Russian Church. In the early thirteenth century the Novgorudian liberties 
found a powerful champion in the person of the ubiquitous Mstislav of 
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Tordpets, who was long Prince of Novgorod and whose reign may be 
regarded ns the final establishinent of the republican principle there* 
After Mstislav* force of circumstances made Novgorod almost in¬ 
variably choose the Great Prince of Vladimir, or a near kinsman of fak, 
for their prince, but they were now sufficiently strong to reduce him to 
the status of a mere magistrate with rights strictly defined 

by treaty. If he attempted to infringe them he was promptly “shewn 
the way out*" In the later thirteenth century, the princes, whose pride 
suffered in Novgonxi from constant pinpricks, adopted the policy of not 
coming there in person but only sending their lieutenants, Still tlse 
dependence of Novgorod on the Nik* owing to economic reasons, was 
definite. When the Great Prince of Vladimir became the subject of 
the Khan, Novgorod was itself involved, indirectly, in subjection to the 
Tartar*. No Tartar army ever approached Novgorod, but in 1257 the 
Novgorodiaius on the insistence of the Great Prince of Vladimir had to 
consent to pay the Tartar poll-tax. It is true that this Prince, Alexander 
Ncvdki t was exceptionally popular in Novgorod; and the situation did 
not lust long. 

At the height of its power Novgorod was practically a republic, The 
prince was a foreign potentate invited by treaty to act ns chief judge 
and military commander. His authority was limited by the treaties 
meticulously and jealously. Without the elected Posadnik he could 
“neither pronounce judgment, nor grant land, nor issue charters." Com¬ 
mercial law w as administered without his assistance. He could not acquire 
property within the jurisdiction of Novgorod, and the tribute he was 
allowed to collect for himself in the country districts was jealously 
controlled by the rmc authorities. On the other hand, he was obliged 
to eon cede the right of free trade to Noygorodians in his hereditary 
possesions. 

All authority was vested in the H sovereign people w gathered in the 
v£cht* It was unlimited in power. In the thirteenth century, especially 
under the distinctly democraticly-niinded Mstislav of Toidpets, the 
influence of the lower classes, of the social democracy, seems to have been 
real ami derisive, hut, in the fourteenth and fifteenth, the capitalist 
aristocracy became the only real political factor, and the vfche an instru¬ 
ment in the hands of individual boyars or parties of boyars. There was 
no procedure in the v$eh& It could only say Aye or No to the proposals 
put before it These were usually prepared by a sort of unofficial cabinet 
{the Germans colled it the Hcrrmrat) which w ns presided over bv the 
archbishop and consisted of the acting and the former magistrates, Posad¬ 
niks and lysyatskies. If a party of the tsfrAr was sufficiently loud to 
shout down the other party it carried the day; if not, the parties had 
recourse to arms, and the bridge over the Volkhov wan the scene of these 
judgments by battle. The executive magistrates were, like the prince, 
limited in power, elected for abort terms, and subject to removal: the 
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Novgorodiaiu were 11 masters of their Princes tmd Posadniks." The Posad¬ 
nik whs the chief executive* though the Archbishop took precedence oyer 
Mm. The tpvatski (ehiliarch) was originally commander of the city 
mil i the, but in later times his chief function was that uf president oi the 
comiucrL'btl court. 

The social constitution of the Novgorodian polity was distinctly pluto¬ 
cratic. The boyars were an aristocracy of capitalists bankers, and land- 
owners. They hod enormous states especially in the outlying territories 
of Zdvolodi'c, and in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries they con- 
I mill'd all affairs and held all the niagistmcies. Beneath them were the 
merchants, who did the actual trading and were organised into gilds. 

()ne of these, “St John’s hundred"{/irsftjji™ *fo)> was of special importance 
and exercised control over weights olid measures The conn non people 
were the chief actors at the i-rtkVj but generally only as pawns in the 
hands of the rich. The city of Novgorod was organised into an infinity 
of small communities, each quarter and each street having its own organ¬ 
isation. The country districts (pagmhj), the h nailer towns {prigorndy 
“hy-towns^), olid the on living colonies had no voice in the politics of 
Novgorod, but enjoyed a large amount of self-government, which was 
also in the hands of the local rich. When in the fifteenth century tlic 
struggle of Novgorod with Moscow entered oil its final stage, the pi u hi¬ 
eratic nature of iL> society was fatal to lI ; the lower classes had no 
interest in supporting the oligarchy-, and very largely sided with 
Moscow, 

Pskov, at first a mere“by-towu" of Novgorod, in the fourteenth century 
Ijccame independent, had princes of iU ow n, and obtained the stylo of 
younger bruthot" of Novgorod. Unlike Novgorod, it agricultural 
rather tlmn a»u imrrrial; its country is still the principal flax growing 
district of Russia. Though in the main al-vo an oligarchy, there was less 
difference in wealth and more equality, Alone of all Russian lands Pskov 
had no slaves. Its constitution was similar to that nf Novgorod, but bet Ur 
codified* The rights of the prince, of the two Posadniks, of this vteht* 
and of the minor townships were better defined. Pskov did not succeed 
in becoming an indepundmt bishopric, and remained part of the diocese 
of Novgorod, but the rights of the archbishop were also strictly defined 
aval limited by treaty,and the evclesbuitienl ofliurs managed by an elective 
hoard representing ad the parishes and monasteries of the town, of w hich 
there were eighty-five* Like Novgorod, Pskov was a home of the arts and 
Its .small churches have u charm and distinction entirely their own. Situ¬ 
ated on the Livonian frontier, iNkav was a fighting city, Russia's farthest 
outpost against the Latin. Its Walk were, till tlic sixteenth century* the 
best in Russia, and often withstood the Germans and the Lithuanians. 
Its Russian patriotism was kept alive by this border-position, and w hen 
in the struggle against Moscow Novgorod shewed it-^clf m prone to seek 
help fmm the alien and Larin Lithuanian, Pskov invariably supported 
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Moscow. And it is no chance that the imperial Muscovite theory of 
Moscow—the Third Rome—was first voiced by a mao of Pskov, 

While Novgorod t Pskov, and the south-west remained comparatively 
unaffected by Tartar dominion, it was otherwise with the land that was 
to become the cradle of the Russian Empire. This was the hold ruled by 
the princes of the homes of Suzdal* mid Ryaz&n\ with the adjoining 
northern and eastern parts of the lands of Chernigov and Smolensk. For 
two hundred and forty years it bore the chief weight of the “Tartar Yoke." 
The land was unfit for nomads, and the Tartars made no attempt to take 
direct possession of it They only made it a tribute-paying dependency 
and organised its financial exploitation. In the first half-century or so 
following the invasion, the Khans appointed Tartar lieu tenants {huskakt) 
to Russia, whose principal office was to collect the poll-tax which the 
Tartars imposed on their subject's. The poll-tax wus paid by all the popu¬ 
lation except the clergy, and for this end censuses were taken in 1357 
arid in 1275, Except for occasional punitive inroads^ the poll-tax and the 
census were the only form in which the Yoke affected the common people 
The princes were much more closely affected by it. They hud to be in¬ 
vested with the K1 urn’s yarlyk (charter) and this ynrhjk cost much 
money, For the only means of obtaining it was a libera! expenditure of 
cash at the Horde, to the Khan, his wires, his kinsmen, and his raiiram 
It was also quite precarious, for no prince was at any moment guaranteed 
against hi* kinsman getting a yarlyk for the same principality by paving n 
higher price. Besides their money the princes had to .spend much of their 
time in journeys to Sarny, mid in the earlier years even to Karakorum. 
Many of them never returned from these journeys, and it was custom nr y to 
draw up one's testament liefore starting for the I lorde. The I lorde became 
a school of shameless intrigue and corruption. These conditions lasted till 
the decline of the Tartar power in the fifteenth century* 

It is impossible to discuss here what was the cultural influence rsf 
the Tartars, and whether its effect was for the worse or not; toe* much 
depends on the values that are taken as standards* But two political 
results of the Tartar dominion are quite apparent, and destroy the myth 
of an uninterrupted evolution: it was the Tartars who made the Church 
an independent political force, and it was they who by constituting the 
Great Princes of Vladimir farmers of the Tartar tribute gave them the 
political instrument by which to subject the other princes and lands of 
Russia. 

The position of the Church in Kfcvffin Russia was analogous to Its 
position in the Eastern Empire. It was an overwhelmingly important 
cultural and moral influence, but, politically, it ™ dependent on the 
secular power. Only the fact that, with two anomalous exceptions the 
Metropolitans of Kiev were invariably Greeks, together with their 
dependence on the Patriarch of Constantinople, gave them a position of 
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relative ind^pcndetice in regard to the Russian princes. The other bishops 
had not even this degree of independence ^ ith the growth of monastic 
and episcopal land-owning the economic importance of the Church grew, 
but that this in itself was insufficient to make the Church an independent 
political power is shewm by the example of those Russian lands which 
remained outside the Tartar inline nce^Nuvgorod and Lithuania, where 
the Church remained as dependent (in the former case sin the citizens, in 
the latte? on the dukes and magnates) as it hod been before tire invasion. 
The Tartars changed the situation. Their religious policy wft^ one of 
tolerance and protection towards the priests of all religions, whom the 
ant mint Tartars regarded a** having control over supernatural forces which 
it was prudent to propitiate. So the clergy of all religion* were given a 
privileged treatment, in return for which they were expected to pray to 
their >cverol deities for the welfare of the Khaiu In Huiwia, the clergy 
were from the outset exempted from taxes and the Church given hn- 
munity from all secular jurisdiction. These privileges were cmliodied in 
special yurtyks ksuedi to the Metropolitan, who** authority was thus 
greatly increased 1 ; the Church not only became independent hut its 
government grew more centralised and monarchical, while its economic 
wealth gave it a stable basis. Throughout the Tartar period the Metro¬ 
politan must not be regarded as a subject of the Great Prince, but ^ rtn 
independent power. When the two became allies, si* they did in the early 
fourteenth century, it was an alliance of two equal powers. 1 he power of 
the Great Prince ultimately grew mure rapidly than that of ihu Churdu 
and by the middle of the fifteenth century had certainly outstripped it. 
But in the earlier period the situation was diderent, and till about the 
time of the death of St Alexis (1378) the Church was the predominant 
partner in the alliance. 

After the destruction of Kiev the Metropolitan* remained ait first 
nominally attached to their old see, but its absolute degradation forced 
them to look for a new residence. At first they were attracted westwards, 
but ultimately they settled in the north, fn 1300 Vladimir became the 
official sec, and a little later St Peter (1303-60), the first regularly ap¬ 
pointed Metropolitan of Russian birth, chose for his residence a secondary 
town of the archfepiscopal diocese, Moscow. It was only in the fifteenth 
century that Moscow became the official st-at of the metropolitans The fact 
that the Metro pul linn of Russia had become a vassal of the Khan, and east in 
bis lot with the Princes of Vladimir and Moscow, made the western dio¬ 
ceses try to emancipate themselves from his authority. As early as 1303 
the kingdom of Gdida acenw to have been created a separate ccdemostkal 
province, but this did not last. The Lukes of Lithuania made repented 
and temporarily successful efforts towards the same end, hut it was only 

1 A bishopric, subject to ihfl M pfcrnpal iUn of Rura;]H r was frnEuLed at Stray In 
1361. 
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late in the fifteenth century (1458) that the western dioceses were finally 
separated from Moscow. 

The Tartar period, especially the fourteenth century, in Great Russia 
(but not in West Russia) was aim a period of great religious revival, of 
great individual religious and ascetic achievement. In Kicviiih times 
Russian monastic! mu was purely urban, and all the oldest Russian mon¬ 
asteries were situated in or near the larger towns- Great monasteries 
Continued to be founded, and flourished in the cities, after the Tartar in¬ 
vasion* But at the same time there began a movement, which reached its 
highest point in the fifteenth century, away from human centres into 
the wilderness of the North Russian forest. The movement originated in 
the purest ascetic and spiritual impulse, but it resulted in the opening-up 
of the forest land and in the growth of great and wealthy monastic com- 
muni ties, endowed with extensive lands imd immune feudal jurisdiction! 
which became the social and economic centres of vast regions. The 
greatest monasteries w ere those founded by the holiest and most venerated 
hermits, who combined ascetic purity with great organising ability. The 
most important of these houses were: the Trinity Monastery (Troitsa), 
forty miles north-east of Moscow, founded (r + 1336) by St Sergiu* of 
Radonezfo the most venerated of Russian -iaint*; the Kirdov-Bdozersky 
Monastery, founded (1397) by St Cyril near the White l jikc; and the 
monastery founded (m 1409) by SS, Zorina, German, and Savwtiy un the 
island of Solovki in the White Sea, 

The second political effect uf the H Tartar Yoke," the growth of a 
centra!ised monarchic power, began to shew only in the fourteenth 
century. The end of the thirteenth on the contrary sjiw the decline of 
all central authority. The age of Alexander Nevski (1246-63) was a 
period of some recuperation. He spent most of bis reign in journeys to 
Stray* and farther east to Karakorum, trying every means to alleviate the 
burdens of his ruined land. Ills policy was one of unqualified submUsion 
to the Horde, It emphasis the growing "eastward 1 * tendency of Russia 
that this victorious enemy of the Latins was an obedient vassal of the 
Mongols- After his death (1263) he was ciuionired. 

The following sixty years were a period of continuum* strife between 
the princes for the “ Great Principality of Vladimir." The principal rivals 
were the Princes of Tver", Nidiui- Novgorod, olid Moscow. Those of 
Ryazan", who did not belong to the house of Vsevolod Big-Nest, were 
excluded from the competition, but remained important potentates at 
home. The primes who succeeded in obtaining the Khan's r/arlyk for the 
Great Prindpality adopted the policy of not coming to Vladimir, but 
remaining in their original reddeoces, Thu# Vladimir sank to the level of 
a merely symbolic capital, But the territory and revenues attached to 
its possession were mure important than those of any of the local princi¬ 
palities even before it became linkerd with the right to collect the Tartar 
tribute. 
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A main feature of North-Eastern Russia in the Tartar period is the 
continuous multiplication of princes and principalities. Each prince was 
entitled to his share in the paternal domain,and where sons were numerous 
the principalities rapidly split up into an infinity of tiny patrimonies. This 
was particularly the case in the northern principalities of Rostov, Yaro- 
,kv], and BeiotsrO. But however small the principality, the prince 
retained in full hi* rights as territorial sovereign. Apart from the Cireat 
Prince of Vladimir’s authority ns tax-collector and lieutenant of the Khan, 
a prince’s sovereignty could be limited only by voluntary contract. The 
great inequality of real distribution of power forced the lesser princes 
to enter into contracts of a feudal character with the greater. They 
commended* themselves to a more powerful neighbour, and became hi* 
“younger brothers” or even his “servants. Contract became the only 
source of obligation, and no distinction was mask- between public and 
private law. The character of the prince as judge and guardian of the 
peace was obscured hy his quality of proprietor of lauds and rights, 
Hollerith the princes stood the untitled landowners, the boyars, Though 
no boyar could ever become a prince, there was little difference, beyond 
the title, between the two. The boyars were also privileged landowners, 
possessors of extensive juridical and financial immunities. They were 
“free servants” {vd fm/r of the prince. They served him at will, and 

could always leave him, after giving proper notice, and transfer their 
homage to another prince. The clause of the “free passage" of servants is 
included in all the inter-princely treaties of the time. 'Hie lands of the 
departing “servant” could not be confiscated; the personal feudal tie of 
the boyar was independent of the territorial subjection of his Sands; 
and tills, the lands being as a rede Immune, was of the loosest kind It 
is obvious that the clause of the “free passage” was advantageous to the 
more powerful and rieher princes who could thaa attract numerous and 
important foliowem. The prince was the gitspodin of his fret servants, a 
word more or less answering to ■u»cmi[i, and opposed to giunit tar' 
(“master,” “owner," dowittux) which desertlierl hi* relation to hi* inferior 
servants, slaves, and other possessions. The term gotvd&f \ originally a 
purely wonomic conception, grew' in the fifteenth ceutuiy to denote the 
absolute power of the unlimited monarch. It ultimately became the 
current and official name for the Russian monarch, and its derivative 
gvtuddrttm came to denote lhe State in genera]. 

Both the priuctw anil boyar* had numerous military retainers, who 
formed their political and military Torre, and tenant* who provided an 
economic basis. The latter were colled the “black people” (chSntye iyudi) 
and played a very inferior part in fourteenth-century society; they did 
ail the paying. Still they were free men, for there wu no servitude of the 
girlie, and In the larger or more outlying manors they enjoyed a certain 
degree of self-administration, which increased in Muscovite times. There 
1 Tin! Husdiui term is tnfo*hif tga. 
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was also inmnenn unfree population, the descendants of the older slaves, 
or the result of feudal surrender of liberty- The unfree class included 
men of a higher standing than in ere domestic servants or labourers, 
stewards for instance and military retainers. These uiifree retainers were 
akin to the unmsttridk* of early medieval Germany. They were better 
ofT than the free tus-paying tenant, and afterwards played an important 
jjart in the making of the Russian gentry. In general, this structure of 
society bears a strong likeness to the early forms of Western feudalism, 
hut Russia never developed anything like a complete system of feudal law. 

Moscow is first mentioned in 1H7. Its situation on the extreme south¬ 
west border of the Suzdal 1 land, near the Chernigov frontier, is still 
reflected in the fact that near it passes the dividing line Ijetween the two 
principal dialects of Great Russia. This border situation became a central 
one when the Smolensk and Chernigov lands that had not been devastated 
by the Tartars or annexed by the Lithuanians became parts of the north- 
eastern social and economic system, 'Hue founder of the Muscovite 
branch of the house of Vsevolod Big-Nest was Daniel {oh. 1304), youngest 
son of Alexander Nevski. At first his possessions included only four of 
the thirteen districts of the modem province of Moscow, but by his death 
they included the important principality of IWvaskvl bequeathed to 
Daniel by his child less nephew. Under Daniel's son Yuri (George) began the 
struggle between Moscow and Tver 1 for the throne of Vladimir. It was 
chiefly a struggle of intrigue at the Klion's court, in which Yuri proved 
himself more skilful than his reckless rival, Michael of Tver 1 . At Yuri s 
instigation and with his direct concurrence, Michael was put to death by 
the Tartars (LS19). How little Moscow had yet the sympathy of Russian 
opinion is shewn by the fact that Michael ««s canonised by the Church 
as a martyr. A little later Yuri w^ in his turn killed by the Tver’ party 
(1324). Ilis yuLinger brother Ivan Kalita (John fhe Pouch) succeeded hiiii 
in Moscow, ami by dint of lavish expenditure at the Horde obtained the 
yarli/k- for the Great Principality (1328). IVhat was more, he was en¬ 
trusted with the collection of the tartar tribute, a turning-point of primary 
importance for the creation of a centralised monarchy. Henceforward, 
except for one insignificant interval, the Great Principality, and with it 
the power to collect the tribute, remained with the house of Moscow, 

Ivan Kalita inaugurated the policy that was to make the fortune of 
his dynasty. Its main points were alliance with the Church, thrift at 
home, and, above all, the maintenance of friendly and peaceful relations 
with the Horde by constant expenditure and complete submission, in 
order to secure by every means the throne of Vladimir in the family. The 
Khan’s friendship cost much, but it paid; it meant, besides the rich 
revenues of the Great Principality, the control of the Tartar tribute of 
which a large part naturally remained in Moscow. On tlieir increased 
income Kalitd and Jus successors bought up lauds and jurisdictions, and 
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form! contract* of “ younger brotherage" and vassalage un minor princes. 
Borides, the administration of the tribute pave a powerful means of 
control over the other princes, and KidiU and his successors did not 
hesitate to use the Khan's armies against insubordinate rivals. Though 
the alliance with the Khan gave power and wealth, it did not give 
popularity or moral authority, tit this respect a far more profitable ally 
of the Princes of Moscow was the Church. The Church more than any 
other force in Russia was inspired with the idea of national unity; the 
Metropolitan was in fact the only all-Russian authority, the only visible 
symbol of unity. In order that the ideal of unity might also materialise 
in the secular sphere, he had no choice but to select one among the rival 
princes on whom to bestow his influence, \\ hen St 1 '■■ter i'Iiuse Moscow 
rather than Tver or Ryazan’, bo had two main reasons. The first was of a 
formal nature: Moscow was a town of the metropolitan diocese, while 
the capitals of the other important princes hod bishop of their own, and 
the metropolitan could not exercise in them Ids episcopal rights. Secondly, 
the Church was closely linked with the Khans whose yarlyk\i were the 
foundation of its political independence, and the loyalty of the Moscow 
Princes made them preferable to the restless and ambitious Princes of 
Tver', So, after St Peter, bis successor the Greek Theognost (1S&H-53) 
followed bis example, stayed in Moscow, and continued bis pro-Muscovite 

policy. ... 

Ivan Kalit" died in 1341. He was a far more poweriul prim* at his 
death than be had been at his accession, but how little conscious be was 
of Ilia work of unification is shewn by bis will, the oldest document of its 
kind that lias come down to ms; he divided his possessions in almost 
equal parts between his three sons and his widow; Moscow itself with all 
its revenue mid jurisdiction was divided between the three brothere. Hie 
wording of the document is highly typical of the domestic Aid private 
attitude of the princes of the time to their possessions of whatever kind: 
towns, manors, jurisdiction*, jewels, furs, and clothes are treated exactly 
in the same way mid in the same language. Taken by itself the eficct of 
the w ill would have been the breaking-up of Moscow into a new succession 
of petty principalities. Hut it was not in their quality of Princes of 
Moscow liiat these princes did their work of unification, but ns Great 
Princes of Vladimir, and the yurlyk for the Great Principality was 
easily obtained by Kali til's eldest son Simeon (1341-53), and after 
his death by his younger brother Ivan II (1333-59). Ivan was a 
weak-minded and feeble prince, and if the future of Moscow had de¬ 
pended os much is sometimes supposed on the cliatnetcr of its princes 
he would certainly have jeopardised it. Hut it did not. A Russian 
prince, in the fourteenth century, was not an autocrat, except in his own 
manor, where alone he was gomdar' (damirms^ but a “ Prince in Council.’' 
His councillor* were the boyars, and without them he did nothing. 
Simeon in his will enjoined his successors to “obey them," next to "our 
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father the Metropolitan" and a generation Inter Dimitri of the Don on 
Ills death-bed said to the in: t4 your title was not boyars but princes of i ny 
land. J It was in the Muscovite boyars tlmt the continuity of Muscovite 
pohey tedded* so that neither the feebleness uf Ivan II nor the minority 
id his son Dimitri seriously endangered it* llut besides the boyars there 
was another man who saw to the future of Moscow and of Russian unity* 
St A lexis, himself a member of a family of Moscow boyars, who afte r the 
death of Theognost succeeded to the metropolitan see (1354). Till his 
death in 1378 he remained virtual ruler of Russia, secular and spiritual* 
After Ivan II's death the Prince of ^nadaV succeeded in obtaining the 
i/artyk tor the throne of Vladimir* but owing to the boyars at home and 
to the influence of St Alexis at the Horde this was promptly set aside* and 
the infant Dimitri once again united the pos^esrion of Mosofeir with that 
ol the lireat Principality. T I1iey were never again separated. 

The years of the administration of St Alexis mid the reign of Dimitri 
(who came of age about 1369) wen; a period when the power of Moscow' 
received its final confirmation and consecration, Alexis exercised his 
spiritual authority in the interests of unity, bringing the princes to 
mutual peace and ol>edience tu Moscow* Tver* and Rvazjiif were humbled 
and reduced to vjissadftge, w hile XidmUNovgurod became an unequal ally; 
I he only serious rival power, Lithuania, was now also making rapid 
progress under the leadership of Olgierd {1345-77} and -Tagiello. In 
relation to the Horde the old policy of obedience was continued. but the 
Monde was ill a state of dissolution. The dynasty of IMtu hod lost all 
vitality and prestige. Theviiier (temniA") M ninny became Khan-maker and 
wa^ finally proclaimed Khan. Meanwhile a movement of Russian eutuiiisa- 
tioii south-east of the lower Gkri in the Mordvtf country became a source 
of frontier incidents with the Tartars. When Mniuny decided to retaliate 
and chastise the Russians, it wn* resolved in Moscow, tor the lirst time, 
to meet him with open force. The first victory over a Tartar army was 
won in 1373. Muiiiay prepared for a more serious invasion. St Alexis was 
now dead* but his spiritual successor St Sergius of R4donezh t who had 
refused the succession of the metropolitan tee offered him by Alexis, 
realised that a policy of submission was nu longer necessary, and gave 
hh benediction to Dimitri's army and all his moral support to the cause 
of resistance* The army led by Dimitri against the Tartars included all 
the northern princes except those of Ry*zAn\ For the larst time the 
Prince of Moscow appeared in the role of a national leader, Dimitris 
and MnmnyV armies met in the field of Kulikuvo on the upper Don 
(8 September 1380)* The battle was furious and the losses on both sides 
very heavy* Hut the Russian victory was decisive. It determined Moscow 
its the leader and the symbol of national unity* and became legendary 1 . 
Dimitri became known by the surname of Donskoy (of the Ikni) T But it 

1 One of lint boyurttif Simeon wan Audrey KnhyLi, ihv earliest known ancestor of 
the- Komanovd. 
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mused little change in Russia's relation to the Tartars. Moway, it * 

W*s overthrown. But two yews later Tuqtaraisb* a vassal of lamerlaiic, 
appeared ill theVolga steppe, took possession of Sarny, and inched into 

KtUia. Moscow, abandonee! bv Dimitri, wo* besieged by luqtamiab 
and surrendered. The Prince* of Tver', RyW, Ni*h™ If ^ 40 K[ 
homage to the victor. After laying waste the lands of Moscow and 
Vladimir, Too tarnish retired to the Horde (1^)- 1 he ^e-ult of hi* 

campaign was a complete rmssertion of the Tartar V oke. Yi hen Dunitn 
died, his soil Vasili I (Basil, 1383-1426) had to go, as his fathers had gone, 
to the Horde, there to obtain the ytirlyk for the Great Principality. 

In Vasili's reign Husda again had to suiter from Tartar mvawoo In 
1395 Tamerlane, on a punitive expedition against lViqtaiiiish, who mu 
rebelled against him, entered Russia, took and destroyed Lkt>,aml raidw 
tile open country in the direction of Rjazin’ and Kolomna; but he soon 
retired into the deppt, not to return. Tamerlane’s invasion did not mean 
any increase of Tartar power in Russia, mid m the followmgjear- the 
authority of the Horde sank to such a low level that \ asdi attempted a 
new policy; he stopped sending the tribute to the Bma, while cunbnumg 
In collect it for his own benefit. This lusted for several yarns, until the 
Khan -maker and virtual Klmn Edigey, a more efficient and ^nlue 
soldier than the degenerate Khans, decided to put an end to it In 
he invaded Russia and besieged Moscow. Like his lather m ldb™ Vasil 
abandoned his capital ill the hour of danger, hot the eitiret.s defendt 
themselves valiantly, shewing that in time of emergency the old miiim ipal 
spirit of^clf-help Zm rtiutlivc in them. The Tartar* after £ frurifcs- 
s Le were foiwsl to withdraw, devastating the open comitry Tbs resui 
3Se Evasion ™ a new region of Unyoke.- 

the Horde was irrevocably sinking, and Vasili« journey *»$«** W 14W 
was the last of its kind undertaken by a Russian prince. Ha* ' 
mid Ids grandson Ivan HI still received investiture fiw the Honk, 
did not go there personally ; it was brought to lliein to Moscow by 
Wsaduri Hut attempts to shake the Yoke olF by fore* were given op, 

until it became too weak to lie maintained. jiao &\ 

The period from the death of St .Alexis to that of \ sadll (187R-14SS) 
was not mi uniformly propitious to Moscow ^ the preceding one. I hc 
invasions of 1388 and 1408 were serious setbacks to Muscovite power. 
In particular Moscow’s hold on Tver' and RvasLii was much weakened- 
The further rise of the Lithuanian power was another menace. I nder Urn 
rule of Vituvt (Vitold, 1988-1430) Lithuania became a great European 
uouer. Its suzerainty extended over most of the old lands of Smolensk 
and Chernigov, white RyazAn' and Tver* looked up to itus a more de¬ 
sirable suzerain than Moscow, Rut Vitovt had more neighbours than 
Moscow to quarrel with, and Ins relations with Vasili 1, who was married 

to his daughter, were more often friendly limn hostile. 

On the whole, however, the power of Moscow grew steadily, the 
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Ehureh under the metropolitan Cy priori, a Bulgarian (1390-1406), ami 
Photius* a Greek (1403-SIX continued the policy of St Alexia though 
neither of his two successors had his personal influence* They gave 
support to Vasili's aggressive policy against Nizhiri-Novgorod anil 
against Novgorod, The annexation of the former principality (1391) w^s 
the chief territorial advance made under Yaatli I. It is a rlianict eristic 
example of Muscovite methods, Vasili Iwgan by purchasing at the Horde 
a t/arh/k fur the principality of Nizhni which dispossessed the ruling 
prince in favour of himself The Prince of Nizhni on hearing this news 
asked his boyars if they would stand hy him against the Muscovite ag¬ 
gression; they pledged their support. But they had already beenm'relly 
corrupted by Vasili, who had promised them advancement and rewards, 
noon as the Tartar and Muscovite envoys arrived at Nizhni with the 
the boyars threw off the mask and places! themselves at the dis¬ 
posal of Vasili. The Prince of Nizhni was seized and deported to a remote 
Muscovite possession j and his territory incorporated in the Great Prin- 
ci[ialtfv. Vasilis attempt against Novgorod, though vigorously supported 
by t ypriaiip was less successful. In this case Tartar help could" be of little 
avail. He adopted the policy of attacking Novgorod^ most vital posses¬ 
sion, the Dvina land, the heart of ZdvolochY, which was also the most 
exposed* as the headwaters of the Dvina were in the possession of princes 
dependent on Vasili. In 1396 a Muscovite army occupied the Dvina laud 
with the aid of the local landlords who, in a charter that has been preserved* 
were granted autonomy under Muscovite suzerainty* But in 1398 the 
Novgorodiaras cotning in force drove off the Muscovites, and the Dvina 
boyars were severely chastised fbr their treachery. 

The principal aspect of Muscovite progress in these years was that 
St Ah?xis and St Sergius had given Moscow a moral and spiritual halo, 
aitrl the battle of Kulikovn had consecrated it the leader of" the nation. 
This idea of Moscow ns the centre and symbol of national unity, indc- 
fatigrtbly propagated hy the Church* did ns much as the aggressi ve policy 
of its princes, and even counterbalanced those aspects which worked 
against their popularity* Moscow now superseded Novgorod also as the 
cultural and artistic capital. Stone architecture, which had died out since 
theTartar invasion, was revived* literature, under the influence of Cyprian 
ami other South Slav clerics* lacame ambitious and more elaborately 
rhetorical. But the greatest achievement of Muscovite culture wax in 
religious painting: the age of Cyprian is also that of Audrey Rublev, the 
greatest painter ever produced hy Russia, 

In social history the reign of Vasili I is marked by the rapid growth 
of a new class* the“serving prinves^or u pri ncel ings," Jtizh %r knynzhata)* 
Ever since the time of Kalita and Simeon, the minor princes, especially 
of the houses of Rostov, Yaroslavl, and BelozcrOp were entering in in¬ 
creasing numbers on contacts of vassalage with Moscow. At fins! these 
were contracts of K younger brotherage" under which the princes retained 
cli. jucl 
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their sovereign rights inside their domains, only pledging themselves to 
follow their “elder brother" in wur. Later oil they began to commend 
their lands to the Great Prince, receiving them back from him as fiefs, 
and in return for good servile obtaining other grants of land in other 
parts of the country. They retained their titles, but except for that 
hern me practically the suite ns the boyars. Like these latter they were 
“servants” of the Great Prince. The same process went on in 

Lithuania, and on a much smaller scale in Tver' and Ryazan. This new 
element began to take precedence over the older boyars, anti to throw 
them into the shade. The princes arriving from Lithuania anil from the 
Chernigov lands under Lithuanian suzerainty were especially important, 
and os, under the clause of the '"free passage of servants” they retained 
their lands and revenues in Lithuania, besides receiving new grants from 
the Great Prince of Moscow, they were far richer than any boyars. Under 
Vasili II these princes definitely became the upper class of the Muscovite 
aristocracy. Under his successors they constituted a formidable opposition 
to autocracy, Bui in the beginning it flattered the Muscovite ruler to 
have so many and such brilliant princes for his Followers and servants. 

In the reign of Vasili i’s son, Vasili II (Iit25-<i3>, the Muscovite 
power passed through the last great crisis liefore It finally emerged on the 
path of unify and lUitoaXtcy. It was the struggle of the Great Prince 
with his nearest relatives his uncle and lirsl cousins. Vasili II vm him- 
self a man of no merits, no talents, and no virtue. lie won universally 
unpopular. But as the lawful heir to the Muscovite throne he had 
behind him the support of the Church. of the Muscovite boyars, of 
Russian public opinion in gene™!, and, last hut not least, of the Golden 
Horde, His opponents were his uncle Yuri, aiul after the latter’s 
death (1-ttja) his sun-, among whom tile most energetic was Dimitri 
KheinvAka- It is unprofitable to follow the details of the struggle. It 
emne to a climax in 1446 when Shemyjiha succeeded in seizing Vasili and 
blinding him, whkh gave Vasili II his surname of “the Dark" {Tcmm/). 
ShetnyAkii became master of Moscow and kept his blinded cousin in 
captivity. But the metropolitan, St Joints, prevailed on him to release 
Vasili from prison ami (o give him in fief the principality of Vologda. 
As soon ns Vanli was free and installed in his new residence, the boyars 
and “servant” princes began to gather round him and the struggle recom¬ 
menced. He was soon victorious and Shcmyika had to take refuge with 
bis allies, the Novgorodittiis. It was in Novgorod that tile emissaries of 
Vasili succeeded in poisoning him (1-1-58). Vasili followed up this success 
by a campaign against the northern city in which he was completely 
victorious. The conditions lie imposed on Novgorod were the first step 
towards the lus- of Novgorod ian independence: the judicial fees were to 
go to the Great Prince, and charters to he issued in his name and not in 
that of the city. About the same time the Prince of Ryazan’, a minor 
and a ward of Vasili, was transferred to Moscow, and Muscovite lieu tenants 
were sent to govern his principality. 
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The year 1453, the date of Shemyfilial deaths marks the end of the 
heavy up-hill period of Moscow's history; henceforward its successes were 
to \k practically unopposed, Uy a significant coincidence 1453 is aho the 
{late of another event of primary importance for Moscow—-the fall of 
Constantinople, The Greek Emperor gone, Moscow was now lhe fin*t 
Orthodox power, and the head of the Orthodox world. The Muscovites 
were not slow in taking stock of the fact The fall of Constantinople had 
been preceded in 1439 by an event which greatly emphasised iU signifi¬ 
cance—tlm Council of Florence, at which the Greeks had consented to 
unite with Home, The Metropolitan of Russia, the Greek Isidore, had 
accepted the Union. This on his return to Moscow led to his deposition, 
and, after some hesitation, to the decision to throw off obedience to Con¬ 
stantinople anti to put up a Russian metropolitan Ire the sole authority 
of the Russian llmreh: this was St Jonas (1448-61). Independence 
from Constantinople increased the prestige of the Russian Church, but 
also its dependence on the secular power; and though it retained its im¬ 
munities and its position ns the greatest and w ealthiest land-ow ning power 
in the country’, and also its enormous moral and cultural influence, it 
censed by degree* to be what it had been in the fourteenth century and once 
more became like the Hyfrm tine Church dependent, politically ,on the State. 

When in 1462 Vasili If died and his son Ivan III Eiccainc Great Prince 
and Go&udar* (he was the fiist officially to adopt the style) 4t of all 
Russia,* 1 lhe task before him was clear mid easy. It was to assert lire 
absolute, sovereign independence by costing ofF the Tartar Yoke; to 
assert the primacy of Russia as the heir to the Greek EmpetOr, and the 
only Orthodox monarchy in the world; to merge in a complete Musco¬ 
vite unity the local particularisms of the other Great Russian politics;: 
and to advance against Lithuania Moscow’s rights to the legacy of Kiev 
in Weston Russia. The first of these tasks was easiest of all: Ivan HI 
hail hardly to move a finger, and certainly did not hasten the event; the 
Tartar supremacy disappeared almost imperceptibly in 14Sft_ The legacy 
of Byzantium wits taken up by the marriage with a Palaeologus princess 
in 1471; by the adoption of the title of Samod^rzhcta (antn/crutor}^ 
and, in the political consciousness of Russian society, by I.he theory of 
“Moscow—the Third Rome*” first voiced by the monk Philothcus of 
Pskov. The independence of the old rival, Tver, was put an end to in 
1484, and that of Novgorod in 1478; both demanded very little effort. 
Ryazdtf and Pskov, loyal and not dangerous, were allowed to retain a 
measure of autonomy till early in the next century. At hist Lithuania 
was forced back into the West anti all the old lands of Smolensk and 
Chernigov became Muscovite, as the result of the war that culminated 
in the battle of Vedreshn (1500), The complete formal consequences of 
the new state of things were not, however, reached till the following 
century when Ivan IIFs grandson and namesake wus crowned Tsar (from 
tjimrl— Caesar) in 1547, and the Metropolitan uf Moscow raised to the 
rank of Patriarch in 1589. 
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THE JEWS Iff THE MIDDLE AGES 

The rapture of Jerusalem by Titps bail been no more than an episotie iti 
Jewish history. Perluipt-i, in the long run, the nation gained in power* of 
expansion jin 1 1 of resistance through the Josh of a territorial centre. In the 
im mediate sequel, however, its life continued without any great change 
save for the cessation of sacrificial worshipi and Jewish culture enjoyed 
another period of productivity, first in its ancient seat in Palestine* and 
then in the newer centres of population in Mesopotamia. The fifth century* 
which witnessed the disruption of the Unman Empire in the \V est T was 
the period of the redaction of the Talmudic litem Lure and nf the final 
settlement of the forms of Rabbinic observance which gave medieval 
Judaism its characteristic imprint as well as its phenomenal resilience 
and cohesion. For, while the new peoples of Western Europe were strug¬ 
gling into existence, the Jew was entering into a fresh phase of his history 
whicli was to link his fate decisively with their*. 

Already before the destruction of Jerusalem, Lhe Diaspora bad been a 
familiar phenomenon in Europe. The prisoners captured in innumerable 
wars in the Flast and spread through the Empire as slaves had been followed 
(if not preceded) by merchant* ami trader*. Philo* Si 1 ]seen* and Josephus 
Jill give evidence of the extent to which Jewish observances were spread 
through the civilised world of their day. From early times there had been 
extensive colonies in Egypt, Syria* and Mesopotamia, from which there 
wax a constant expansion. Fifteens and Mithridntes laid been able to 
enrich themselves at the expense of those in Asia Minor and the Archi¬ 
pelago* Paul had found them in large numbers in Greece; and the infant 
C hurch advanced consistently where the Synagogue had lilrused the 
way, Ftogffifirively, settlers penetrated farther west. The capital itself 
preserved without any serious break the community against which Cicero 
had inveighed and Juvenal sneered; and in other places in Italy, especially 
along the lines of communication with the Levant, they were similarly 
established at an early date. The proscriptive measures uf the provincial 
Council of Elvira, which Ijegaii the tradition of Iberian intolerance* attest 
the strength of the settlement in Spain as early oh the first decade of the 
fourth century. The regulations of Constantine prove the existence of 
regularly constituted communities in the Rhineland at the mine period; 
and it b not likely that they were absent from the rest of Gaul, or even 
from the more remote provinces. Indeed, it is prolmhk that, before the 
Roman Empire had begun to decay, Jews were to be found in ah of its 
greater cities In any case, it is highly suggestive that their presence in 
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some numbers through Western Europe is attested from precisely the 
period at which the medieval world may be considered to begin. 

With the Christianization of the Empire, however,a change ramie about 
in their condition. From the period of its triumph, the Church was able 
to advance beyond the stage of mere polemics mid to concentrate upon 
differentiation, which finally degenerated into oppression. With the 
conversion of Constantine, the ecclesiastical outlook came to be adopted 
almost in its entirety, though with less discrimination, by the State. From 
an inrigrthmma rdigto, certc lidia f HB it had been to cart ter jurists, Judaism 
became the J$cto nefarin or Micrikgi tochur which figure in the edicts of 
the first Christian Emperors, llie difference of language marks a fun da* 
mental change of attitude. It is true that there were at first no juridical 
repercussions, the .Jews being comprised in the toleration accorded by the 
Edict uf Milan. But, virile they lost none of their privileges immediately, 
their status became profoundly different. For the first time, there aro*e 
the conception (unknown to pagan antiquity) that civic rights were de¬ 
pendent upon adhesion to certain articles of belief* Judaism was changed 
atuuKl m n moment into a proscribed faith, existing only un sufferance. 
From full citizens, suffering from only one or two minor disabilities, its 
followers liecaiue transformed into a recalcitrant minority which both 
Church and State deemed it necessarv to segregate and to humiliate. 

The ecdesiostkal policy was far from being merely persecutury. The 
victory of Christianity was not yet secure; and the line of demarcation 
frum Judaism was still in malty places so indefinite as to be perilous It 
was unthinkable therefore that the infidel should be allowed to exercise 
any semblance of authority; hvnec the Jew must he excluded from all 
office, and (whatever the economic disadvantage entailed) should not either 
purchase Christian slaves or retain pagan ones if they became liaptised. 
At the same time, he should not be permitted to contaminate the purity 
of tile faith by entering into close social relat ions w ith C hristians. For this 
reason, feasting together and intermarriage were prohibited, and it was 
forbidden even to make use of the services of Jewish physicians. With 
the Council of Chalcedou, in the middle of the fifth century (451), this 
policy was finally enunciated. It must lie realised that, like so much else 
in medieval legislation, it remained in many ways an ideal rather than a 
standard of conduct. Nevertheless, it set up n code to which the Church 
inevitably reverted at moments when circumstances rendered her peculiarly 
suspicious: in the twelfth century, under the menace of the Albigunses; 
in the fifteenth, in consequence of the Hussite movement; and, finally, in 
the sixteenth, in the wake of the Reformation, Thus, paradoxical] y enough, 
it was only after the Renaissance that the regulations of the early Councils 
were consistently euforced even by the Popes themselves. 

There was, however * a positive side to Lhe ecclesiastical attitude ac¬ 
companying these restrictions* The preservation of the Jew, though in 
ignominy, provided in Christian eyes standing testimony tu the truth of 
cu. UIL 
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Scripture and the punishment of guilt; while the more enlightened thought 
of him bus custodian of the text and interpretation of Holy Writ. At the 
same time, while the ideal of conversion was inevitably present, it. wn> 
an ideal to be achieved by peaceful persuasion, and the employment of 
force was deprecated. A corollary of this was that the Jews might enjoy 
liberty of worship and maintain their synagogues, though they should he 
allowed neither to erect new ones nor to embellish the old, toleration, 
however, was essentially for the Jew by race. Hence the ( hristian who 
apostatised (notan uncommon occurrence even in the Middle Age*), or the 
Jew who received him into his fnith, was liable to the penalty of death. 
Gregory the Great summed up the ecclesiastical policy in its double aspect. 
He figures in his epistles alternately as the protector of Jews far and 
near against injustice and as repressor of their “insolence," This was the 
Meal generally followed by bis successors, who tended to depart from 
it rather on the side of lenience. It is noteworthy that* until the 
period of the Information, the role of patron was assumed more mn- 
sistently and more frequently than the reverse. Down to modern times 
the grosser libels and attacks upon the Jewish people were generally 
discouraged, or even prohibited, by the Papacy, save in a very few 
exceptional cases where a tardy and unwilling acquiescence wus forced 
upon it bv popular action. It is significant that, under the papal aegis, 
the community of Rome, almost jdune in the whole of Europe, was 
enabled tu continue iU existence undisturbed from classical times down 
to the present day 1 . 

The del irate balance of the official ecclesiastical policy was seldom, 
however, appreciated by secular rulers, who generally carried it to what 
appeared to be its logical conclusion in the one direction or the other. 
The theological predilections of Byzantium in particular translated them¬ 
selves into discriminatory action. The embodiment of the ecclesiastical 
attitude towards the Jews in the Codex Theododanus ultimately per¬ 
meated the whole of Western law with the idea of their inferiority. It 
was Theodurius II, too, who finally abolished the Jewish Patriarchate in 
Palestine on the death of Gamaliel VI without nude heirs, after an existence 
which had continued for nearly four centuries (425), Justinian, however, 
beridcs proclaiming the Jews ineligible for any public office whatsoever 
(587), was the first Emperor who interfered with their religious institutions, 
forbidding them to celebrate the Passover before Easter or to interpret the 
Bible in public worship according to their traditions. Under Heracliu*, 
the dwindling communities of Palestine were driven to a last revolt in 
support of the Persian invasion (614 ); and it seems os thmigh the Emperor, 
embittered and disquieted at this or at the subsequent rise of Islam, tried 

1 Tt» most memnrtblfl ;^pal charter of liberties for the Jews was the protective 
Hull Etii JudatUj coinicmcitiLir the exercise of violence h^IhfL them. Ori^innllr 
Jjwiietl Ivy CalLttus II in 11^ it was confirm**! at Icut fbarteea time* hy the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 
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to procure a general persecution throughout Europe, From this period, 
it became regular to attempt to procure Hie conversion of the Jews by 
force when persuasion failed^ llai^il I (887-886> Ijcang especially notorious 
in this respect. The degrading special Jewish form of'oath, which continued 
till very recently in Home countries nf Europe >goes Imek to Constant me VII 
(912-059), The devastation* caused by Byzantine intolerance were to 1 m. 1 
traced ns far n i¥ as Apulia and northern Africa, where the very existence 
of the ancient communities was jeopardised. 

In Western Europe, the Jews* belonging as they did essentially to the 
older culture, became associated after the barbarian Invasions with the 
inferior position which was now the lot of the Roman; and this persisted 
as far m they were concerned when it had otherwise disappeared. Re¬ 
ligion si v, indeed, the new rulers displayed at first that tolerance which 
arise* from indifference; while those who adopted the Arian form of 
Christianity wore sympatheti rally inclined to Winds the adherents of a 
stricter monothci^im P if only to enlist support against their opponents. 
Rut, with the triumph of (Vithnlictsm, the Jews were made in almost 
every raise to feel the fervour of the neophyte, or served m the offering 
whirh proved Ids sincerity. It was only in Italy, under the patronage of 
the Ostrogoths, succeeded by the ipuditied protection tif the Popes, that 
no general reaction took place, though local perseeutions were not 
unknown. 

Conditions were worst, however, in 8pain, where the Jews had come to 
be an important element in the population. Under the Avian rulers they 
enjoyed remarkable freedom and influence* After the conversion to 
Catholicism, the inevitable change came about. The disabilities at first 
imposed developed progressively into oppression 1 . Sisebnt (613—631) and 
his more fanatical successors, at the Councils of Toledo, utterly proscribed 
the practice of Judaism, and gave its adherents the alternative of baptism 
or iMuiishnient, The repetition of these or even crueller regulations by 
later rulers seems to indicate that they were none too rigidly enforced; 
and the converts actually secured proved anything but a strength to their 
new faith, setting the example for the characteristically Spanish product 
of crypto-Judaism, In the end, there seems to have been a slight reaction 
in their favour. Nevertheless* it is hardly a cause for wonder that the Jews 
tvannly sympathised with the Arabiuvaaion, even if they did not actually 
invite it. 

The rise of Islam had spelled disaster for the independent Jewish tribes 
in Arabia, which had attained the tififcith of their importance in the previous 
century. Though his teaching owed so much to the older religion, 
Mahomet had exterminated* expelled, or reduced to tribute those of 
its adherents with whom he came into contact* HU successors continued 
his policy with even greater rigour, and Omar in particular imposed 
the most severe restrictions upon the Jews of bin new conquests. Rut, 
* Supra, Voh li, pip- lfSeqip 7 Supra t VoL n, pp. 300 sqcj., 318 sqq. 
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once their original nummary entfarai asm hail declined, the Caliphs shewed 
themselves willing to accord aii almost boundless toleration in. return for 
& slender poll-tax^ Mesopotamia, where the greatest .Jewish mosses were 
still to be found * fell victim to the first wave of attack- The persecutions 
which had disturbed Jewish life in the Persian and By mm Line Empire^ 
in the name of Zoroaster or of Jesus, came to an end. Judaism became 
almost ArabEanisetl; and there resulted a brilliant revival, centred about 
Baghdad. The glories of the office of Ex i I arch, or Prince of the Captivity— 
the secular head of local Jewrv—were revived after a period of abeyance* 
which Imd lifted since the execution of Mar Zutm 11 for revolt in the 
previous century (520). Bostanni (c. GGO), the finit of the new line, could 
trace his descent, like his predecessors* to the house of David; and the 
office continued to Ik tilled by his descen dan Ls until its extinction 1 . A 
graphic account lias come down of the brilliant ceremonies usual at the 
time of installation, when homage was pair! by the head-, of the two 
great Rabbinical colleges, each of whom was known at tins period as Gnoth 
The most prominent of these was without doubt Saadioh (88SMH2), who 
first exemplified in Ins philological and philosophical writings the fruitful 
combination of the H clleno- Arabic and Jew ish cultures. It was his activity 
which was principally responsible for the check of the anti-traditional 
Karaite schism which seemed at this time to he threatening the existence 
of Judaism. 

The Muslim conquest of Spain marks a new stage in the history of the 
Jews in Eu rope H i therto, thei r impurtance had been com put ative I y si ight , 
in relation to their own people or to the Western world as a whole. 
Their numbers were relatively small, and they had os yet made no con¬ 
tribution of any importance to Jewish or to general vulture. The centre 
of the national life was still in Asia—particularly in Mesopotamia. But 
the same economic causes which made the Arabs leave their peninsula 
to overrun the Mediterranean world w ere operative with the Jew s of those 
regions. It was only a minority which turned its footsteps to the East, 
founding the ancient settlements in India and China. Others had already 
begun to push northwards, to Persia and Armenia; aud> crossing the 
Caucasus perhaps laid the foundations of the great nuclei in the later 
Russian Empire. It was through these that the ruling classes at least of 
the Chazar kingdom were brought to accept Judaism in the eighth century. 
But more important than nil uf these in the history of civilisation as well 
ns of Judaism (probably also in point of number* though of this there 
is no definite proof } were those who turned to Western Europe. Records 
of the transition are virtually non-existent, and even the dab; cannot be 

J The importance of the office tame to an end with the Great pmctiiitian culmiuat- 
iiif in the death of the exiEamh Hrafcbh (1040). The fiaoriata dwdltied « about the 
same |H>ridd f the last ncilewortbf %are Hal (UEEMOns). Both offices continued 
sporadically however unilorvaeiouenaoiesin Mc^cpuLiuniAj Syria t Palestine* or E^ypt 
down to the thirteenth century, or even later. 
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given with any degree uf certainty. But the vast Arab Empire, stretching 
from the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic, provided an easy and natural 
bridge whereby the influence of Mesopotamian Jewry was indefinitely 
widened. It was puss [tile to travel from Baghdad to Cordova without any 
change of ruler, culture, or language, Jews must have Docked in the wake 
of the conquering tribes as immigrants, hs traders, even as warriors. The 
immemorial settlements in Kgypt. in fullest decadence since the repressive 
activities of the patriarch Cyril (415), awakened to a new life. Farther 
east, great communities sprang up again at <£ai rowan, Fez, and elsewhere 
in the northern provinces of Africa. In Sicily and Apulia, the phenomenon 
was repeated. But above all, the Jew took root and flourished in Muslim 
Spain. No restrictions were placed upon his activity. At the court of 
Cordova, and in those of the minor States which arose upon its ruins, he 
attained the highest offices of State, his linguistic or medical abilities 
usually serving as his introduction. Intellectual and cultural activities, 
stimulated by Moorish example, followed in the wake of freedom and 
numbers. 'Thus it mine about that the academies of Mesopotamia, united 
at lost with the West by the ties of n living language, were able to 
transmit the torch of learning to worthy successors before their decay. 

In the result, Spain became the scat of & Jewish culture hardly equalled 
before or since in the Diaspora. Hasdai ibn Shabrut (r. 915-970}, court 
physician to ‘Abd-ar-Rahrain III, and described by John uf Goritz as tile 
;i,cutest diplomat he hod met, was the Maecenas of the new cm. Under 
his encouragement all branches of Jewish intellectual activity, but 
especially poetry and philology, took root in the country. The ancestral 
traditions of the East, the manifold interests of the .Moors, and the 
rediscovered sciences of ancient Greece were marvellously blended. The 
age was summed up in Samuel ibn Nagtlck, called haNagid, or the 
I’rince (9y3-lt»5>, vizier to the King of Granada, a position which he 
characteristically attained by virtue of his Arabic style. A generous and 
discriminating patron of letters, be was himself distinguished ns lexi¬ 
cographer, Talmudist, and poet. With his name h inseparably associated 
that of Solomon ibn Gnbirol (1031?-56?j, his protege, a poet and 
philosopher of the first importance, whose Fotus Vitae became a classic of 
medieval Catholic literature. Ibn Nagdelas son Joseph was unable to 
maintain his father's political position; and, on his fall, the Jews of 
Granada were associated in his fate and subjected to a ruthless massacre 
(1066) 1 . A majority uf the local emirs continued a benevolent polity. 
Ministers at the courts of Seville, Saragossa, and Cordova kept alive the 
traditions of Ibn Sliabrutand Samuel haNagid. Nevertheless, the record 
was no longer an undiMjuered one. Under the nile of the first of the 

1 TbKhowever, wu not the fim persecution under Muslim rule in Spain. Thus 
OH the fell of Hisliam If in 1013, ihe Jews expelled bam ComW It is necessary 
la uereatuate this in view of the impression that the period of Mindim predomUuuiei 
wafl out uf uiHjitaJiliei] hajipjuess for Spanish Jewry. 

CH- XJtll. 
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A l muni v ides, on attempt was made to forte the Jews of Luceua to embrace 
Islam <11071. His successors were more tolerant; but they gave way 
<1148) to the fanatical Altnuhwfes, whose rule Jmtl spelled disaater for the 
communities of Morocco, Under their authority, the practice of the 
Jewish religion was completely prohibited, so that crypto-Judaism again 
became common in the peninsula. It was in consequence of this persecution 
that the father of Moses M aim onldes (1135-15104) went into exile with 
his family, and that the son's remarkable powers distinguished Cairo 
instead of Cordova. The fall of the Atinohadic power at the battle 
of Las NaviLs tie Tolosa (UflSi) was luiilcd by the Jews of jquiin as 
a deliverance. 

Mean while, those of the northern ct> unities hatl grown in mi in bits and 
importance. Settlements lind indeed been found ill Gaul from early times, 
but the conversion of the Franks to Christianity had necessarily made 
a difference ill their position. The provincial councils from Hie middle of 
the fifth century tried to enforce the strict separation of Jew mid Gentile; 
and the Merovingians, especially from Chilpcric onwards, shewed them¬ 
selves faun Li rally submissive, Mass Ixiptisms were sporadically enforced 
l>y lucid prelates, of whom AviLus of Auvergne, Bishop of Clermont, was 
the most | >i'oi nil lent (576). Though Gregory the Great had roundly con¬ 
demned Lliis unofficial ecclesiastical policy', it was iidoptfll in its entirety 
by Dagubcrt, who, following the example of Ins neighbours to thesoil LI i 
of the Pyrenees, gave hiti .Jewish subjects the alternative of baptism or 
bullish me ut (G29). lor a century and a half lo come, the Jews entirely 
disappear from view ill northern France, lo the south, in Sreptioianin, 
Lht later Vuigothic rulers attempted to enforce the same uniformity as 
in Spain, though, it seems, w ith exceptionally small success. 

In Lombardy, in the middle of the seventh century. King Peretarit 
gave the Jews' a similar alternative shortly after his con version. The 
details are all vague, and obscured with legend; and it is far from certain 
that, as later chroniclers report, it was at the invitation of Hcraclimt that 
llugobcrt acted as he did. Nevertheless, the simultaneous wave of forced 
conversion which swept all over Europe, from Constantinople to Toledo, 
in the course of the seventh century, is significant to a degree. It was 
one of tile great Iwurs of crisis for Judaism; and it might well hare 
succumbed but fur the strength it still possessed outside the boundaries 
of the Christian world. 

With the decline of the Merovingians, conditions in the Frank bill 
dominions changed. It was from the eighth century, the period of the 
Muslim invasions to the south and the rise of the Carolinginns to the 
north, tlntt the Jews of Western Europe begat) to assume the importance 
which characterised them in the later Middle Ages, and to eclipse by 
degrees the older settlements of the F-ast, By the period of the Crusades, 
they luul attained absolute cultural, if not numerical, supremacy in the 
Jewish world. Thus it may be uid that it was in the period from the 
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middle of the eighth ceutujy to the middle of the eleventh that the -Jew* 
became a Eumjw&ii jxjopk, The origin of tile lie w sett lament in the 
Frankish dominium is difficult to trace. Wherever there ma commertdnl 
route of any importance, there exited a potential road fur Jewish ex¬ 
pansion anti jKrnetmt]on. To any survivors who may have been left from 
Roman times were added refugees who came from beyond the Pyrenees 
during the Yhigothic persecutions Some originated from Italy, a country 
which has always been moat important in Jewish hi Tory m a bridge 01 
a refuge; though it* settlemeat remained uninterrupted, and acquired n 
disproportionate importance owing to it* nearness lo the nerve-centres of 
the Christian world. Others penetrated directly into Central Europe 
along the valley of the Danube. From the Caroliugimi monarch^ they 
received consistent encouragement; for strong rulers were less amenable 
to the influence of the Church, and statesmen could realise the importance 
of the Jews in the extension of commerce and of culture. They were not 
indeed excessively favoured* and the principles of the ecclesiastical r*> 
stnetions were sternly enforced. Nevertheless, Jewish merchants invariably 
received protection and privileges, while Jew ish factors^ physicians, and 
interpreters were employed at court or sent on diplomatic missions. 
Jewish legend long preserved the name of Charles the Great—the 
personification of his house —eel connexion with favours and patronage 
bestowed upon their fathersh The temper of the Church van indeed 
unchanged, Agoburti, Archbishop of Lyons (oL 810), with his successor 
Ainulo {oh, 8ffi8 \ the fathers of medieval anti-Semitism, inveighed against 
the favour shewn by the ruling house Lo the infidels. Their w ritings, and 
the recommendations of successive synods under their inlluciue, had 
however very little effect hi practice; and the earlier rulers of the 
house of Capet continued in the main the favourable policy of their 
predecessors. 

Under these auspice*;, the Jews of the Frankish dominions nitTLo&od in 
numbers and in importance. The earliest settlements were apparently tn 
be found in Provence mui spread up tlie valley of the Rhone to those of 
the Loire and the Seine, pcneL rating thus to Champagne. The com- 
lii uni Lies of the Rlunclaml were probably in the main tin offshoot of these 

a 'Jims a £i ChafSemi^fiie FP is fe dd to have invented imp Makhir (a whidar gf the 
seed, of David whom he had r^u^ted the Caliph IIm run ar-ltushid to send him) 
with iho dignity of Ami, or Prince, over the Jpwh of Narbtmne, La recognition of 
their assistance \n the recapture of the city. Similarly, he is reported to have founded 
the trudilioiH of Jewuth ek hularshi p in Oemy by settling Knlcniymiw {nr 
hen Kalonymas) of Lucca llI Muycnce, Considering that Jowbth mranbn were 
frequently physicians, and that the ('nruliik^iiiEi^ hod an jattreft in medicine which 
certainly was not shared by the Talmud, it is tempting to Imagine that the two 
pervins in qu^tiun Wen? medical cipurts 14 well cm muri? iliibbtui^, Jliat Charlemagne 
luul a Jcwiuh physician, Ferragut, is hmiwn. All this may perlmf* bu brought 
into connexion with the emInissy to the filfi&l of 7D7-S01, in which the Jew Isaac 
look mi important pari. 


flW. xxix. 
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und were closely connected with them culturally, thus compensating for 
the irttellcctnat'subordination of Provence to Spain. Other congregations 
wens to be found along the valleys of the Danube anil the Elbe. Farther 
to the east, the importance of the Jews was as yet inconsiderable, thuugh 
a settlement was established at nil early date in Bohemia, Northward, to 
Scandinavia, they never penetrated to any appreciable extent. By the 
middle of the eleventh century, when the ancient seats of learning in 
.Mesopotamia were nearing their end, the communities of northern France 
and the Rhineland, forming one intellectual unit, were able to cooperate 
with those of Spain in keeping alight the torch of Jewish learning, 
excelling in legalistic studies as others did in the humanities. It is to 
be imagined that the ideas from East and West, exchanged together with 
merchandise at the great fairsof t%ampagire(withoutdc>ubtorie of the main 
attractions to the newcomers), must have been largely responsible for this 
remarkable revival. The first important figure was Gcrshom of Mayenoe, 
“the 1 ight of the Exile" (960-1 OtOX chiefly remembered for the ordinance 
which forbade among Western Jews the polygamy which hod long been 
abandoned in practice-. Local tendencies were summed up in the work of 
Solomon ben Isaac of Troyes (1040—1105), universally known by the 
abbreviation of “Rashi," whose writings preserved the older traditions 
of Talmudic scholarship fur after generations. An extensive body of 
or “suppled!enters,” ’.chose activities extended to almost every 
township of north-eastern France, and even beyond, carried on his work. 

The last important region of Western Europe to be penetrated way 
England, where the Jews came over in the wake of the Conqueror; though 
that they were entirely absent previously is hardly probable. I his country, 
brought at last into the orbit of European affairs, was attractive territory 
to the pioneer. As yet, it lacked a middle class, and needed the capital 
which the Jews could bring. Hie ambitious policy and frequent 
emergencies of the new- regime made their presence definitely welcome to 
the sovereign. William Rufus, indeed, favoured them somewhat too 
exuberantly, in words at least. Henry I began to regularise their position 
by charter.' Before long, there were settled communities in London, York, 
Lincoln, Norwich, Bristol, Oxford, and, indeed, almost all of the more 
important town*. The pioneer* came from Rouen; but they were followed 
before long by others, attracted by the fresh field of activity or fleeing 
from persecution abroad. This was the culmination of the westward sweep 
of the Jewish masses, which had lasted from the fourth century- and had 
been intense since the eighth. The next four hundred years were to 
witness the reversal of the process, which drove the vast mass of the 
Jewish people hack again towards the blast. 

The First Crusade marks an epoch in Jewish no less than it; general 
history. The story is familiar how the crusading hosts, marching to wrest 
the Holy Sepulchre from the bauds of the Muslims, considered it their 
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duly to exterminate the infidel whom they found on their path 1 . Here 
and there in France, and especially at Rouen, the pilgrims began their 
work by murdering Individuals or forcing them to the font. Furthcr 
outrages took place hi Lorraine, particularly at Met*- tint the horrors 
were greatest in the Rhineland, when* each successive mob of crusaders 
imwit'fl the ifyUfi as it passed through. The bishops of the carious cities 
worked^charac!tensticaJ]v' t to protect them both by their spiritual authority 
imd by force of anus. In the ease of Cologne and of Spires, they met 
w dh considerable sutitiete; but in most iiiNtjtiices their effort* n r tre fruition. 
The comm unity of Treves nought refuge in baptism; those of Mayence* 
Worms, and many other places "sanctified the Name" almost to a man 
by a resolute death. Many committed suicide after slaying their wives 
mid children with their o« r n bands to save them from the temptations of 
abjuration. In more than one spot, the first historical record of the 
presence of Jews is that of a massacre at this period- The numbers of 
the victims may have been exaggerated; but the extent of the disaster 
may be gauged by the fact that over 350 martyrs belonging to the 
community of Worms were subsequently remembered l>v Mine. Popular 
fantasy saw in this calamity the tribulations which were to prelude the 
coming of the Messiah. 

These were not the drat persecutions which the Jews Imd undergone 
in Europe after the outburst of intolerance in the seventh centuiy. 
About the year 10]ft f apparently in consequence of the psussfons aroused 
l>v the profanation of the Holy Sepulchre (at the instigation i>f l he 
hIvws, #i* it was alleged), there were persecution* at Limoges* Rouen, and 
Mayen ce. In 10(i5 the Viscount and Bishop of Nafbanne earned the 
gratitude of the Pope by protecting [he Jews of their city against the 
troops on their way to help the Christians on the south of the Pyrenees. 
It was, however, with the outrage* of 1096 that lhe age of martyrdom 
began. Hitherto* persecution had been merely -Sporadic Henceforth it 
to beconw more and more general, and, clown to the close of the 
Middle Ages and after, it was the rule rather than the exception. Rabbinic 
codes gravely prescribed the prayer to 1*? recited at the moment of 
martyrdom. The example became contagious, spreading from the Rhine- 
Und to the adjacent countries; and to religious potion there vrs added 
lhe commercial jealousy of the mercantile class which w&$ now springing 
up, Th* horrors of the Second Crusade rivalled those of the First. 
Whereas in 1096 the danger had principally come from an ill-disciplined 
and superstitions nibble on the inarch, and the Jews could look almost 
invariably to the local authorities for protection, in 1146 it began at the 
point of assembly, and was due in large measure to the deliberate framing 
of the passions of the populace. The noble efforts of Bernard of 
i lairvaux* who had inspired the Crusade* were partially successful in 

5 Supra r Vol. v t |*p. J7B-7, 

e. urn. ii, vol. vu + m,nn, 
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restrietkg the massacres; but, nevertheless northern France suffered on 
this occasion equally with the Rhineland, 

The example was rapidly followed elsewhere, and the pretext of a crusade 
soon became superfluous Thus in England, where this movement had as 
ye I aroused only slight enthusiasm, a different justification was found. 
The supposed martyrdom of William of Norwich at the hands of the 
Jews (1144) was the first recorded case of the infamous Blood Accusation»; 
und it was followed by a long scries which has continued down to the 
present day, notwithstanding the opinion of scholars, the authority of 
rulers, the declarations of the Papacy, and the dictates of common-sense. 
After the recognition of the doctrine of tranaubfitautktion in ISIS* 
another pretext was made available. The desecration of the Host w as a 
libd eve]i more ridiculous than the other, if such h thing were* possible* 
because it postulated a degree of regard lor the emigrated elements which 
would have been self-contradictory in a Jew ; yet this did not prevent 
counties* martyr? from bring put to death on the charge. I he first 
instance was that of Belitz, near Berlin, where the entire Jewish population 
was burned alive for the alleged offence (1246), It ha* recently been 
conjectured that the micrococcus jrrQdigio3u$f a scarlet microscopical 
organism tvhich sennetimes forms on stale food hiqjlL ill a damp plaeu^may 
have been responsible for the phenomenon ofc the ^bleeding hosl T and 
for the wholesale massacres frequently perpetrated in con.^pience* 

The wave of intolerance which passed through Christendon i as a result 
of the Crusade? and of the Albigensinn movement received formal ex¬ 
pression in the enactments of the Third and Fourth LaUmuL t ouncjls 
{Ul% 1215), after a period of comparative quiescence which had Easted fur 
seven centuries. The fonder, besides renewing old restrictions, absolutely 
forbade Jews to have Christians in their service, even els nurses or 
mil!Wives, In addition, it forbade true believers even to lodge amongst 
the infidel, thus laying the foundation of the Ghetto system, I he latter 
enforced for the first time the payment of tithes by the Jeivs, and strictly 
prohibited the secular government from employing them in any position 
which might afford any semblance °f authority over Christians* The*e 
were accompanied by other provisions which reduced the Jews almost to 
the position of social pariahs, x\hov<* all, the regulations instituted by 
certain Muslim rulers, by which all unbelievers were compelled to wear 
a distinguishing badge, were introduced for the first time into the 
Christian world, ostensibly in order to prevent the unthinkable ofihnce of 
unwitting sexual intercourse between adherents of the two faiths. In 

J SfrcrnteSj, the fifth to at 11 ry l Jinrdl h fetortan , tp p»rl* . biweveir, someth iutf ain lj far 

lumestsr ijfe Syrin slumt 41 ft (Hint. Etch vu, 10), All the earlier Instances idle^ r « 
the crucifixion of a child in muckery of the Passion. generally at Easter, From the 
middla t4 the thirtMiilh century* we find the elaboration that the WBji 

cozmidtted for the wi-kc of ike blood to be ij^-d in the maiuifaclurr of tualeavoiie*! 
hrend for the PaK&over (which grciQtnlly cqiuddbl with t^islerh or for other JjLL rp'i'HE 2 -s„ 
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practice, the bulge consisted of a piece of yellow or crimson doth, in 
England in Lhe form of the Ten Commandments,in France,Germany, and 
elsewhere of a u httlj, fcbe rottUu or roueUt. In Itnlv, where a simp]r> hudi^e 
was found inadequate, the wearing of a hat of distinctive colour was 
subsequently prescribed, 'Hie result of this was to stigmatise the Jews in 
perpetuity as a race apart, and to single them out for insult and massacre 
m any out hurst of popular feeling. It must not be thought that all of 
these regulations were immediately and consistently enforced, even in the 
Papal States themselves. Nevertheless,they remained a atarnkn! of conduct 
to which it was always possible to revert with increasing severity, and 
w'hich in fact formed the basis of the repressive policy of the Cdunter- 
Kefon nation. Phe fourth Late ran Council is As crucial in Jewish history 
as it is in that of Europe as a whole. It marked the high-water mark of 
medieval legislative anti-Semitism in theory. The rest of the Middle Age s 
witnessed the gradual translation into action. 


'Hiere was another direction in which the provisions of the Lateral! 
Councils vitally affected the Jews. The year 1179 marked the culmination 
of the C hurch's attack upon usury, the laws against it being increased in 
seventy, and Christian burial being refused to those dying in the sin. 
Though the success of these regulations was imperfect, they nevertheless 
tended to throw the business of money-lending more and mure into the 
Iiands of those to whom canonical prescriptions did not apply. 

In the earliest days of their settlement in Euro^, many Jews had been 
agncdtimdists. Rut the peaceful immigrant into a country already 
inhabited cannot easily settle on the soil. Moreover, the CDtmnunal 
character of Jewish religious observance rendered desirable a constant 
contact which cannot easily I* secured in rural solitude. This fort 
reinforced the natural tendency of newcomer* lo remain where cotonfc u f 
their compatriots were already to be found. Besides, the growing differen- 
tiatjon made it necessary to enter walb of life where they were indispensable 
and neefl fenr no boycott; while their lumping unpopularity rendered 
it advisable to settle where it was easy to hand together, not only for 
prayer, but nisei for swlf^efe&oG, 

This tendency to concentration was reinforced, aa time went on, by a 
further important consideration. The whole of feudal society w as huiJt'up 
upon a military and agricultural Ihlsjs, in which actual Service was supnle 
menUHl only by payments in kind. In this system the Jew like the 
merchant or the pnest, could fold no pW. There was a tradition dating 
back to the earliest days of the Christian Empire which excluded him 
from a military career 1 . In later times, an inevitable distrust and un- 


w Ji: 'v s ™* «*« ^ 

■ ^DSiJertble cffitt. lo cite only crio itwtaara in our fwriod, at lhe sie s e of Naples 
hS rtb '“ lr r M 11 dvwu to a oiuparativdv late 
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popularity, jus well o» the facts of his urban life, combined to discriminate 
against him. In England, indeed, the Aanxttf Arms categorically forbade 
him to tjossess any weapon. Moreover, in consequence of hi* religion, lie 
<*onld neither give nor receive like Oliver men the Christian oath of fealty 
which formed an inseparable element of the bond between superior and 
inferior* Hence there was absolutely no place for him in the growing 
feudal economy, and his exclusion front agricultural lite became in 
consequence more and more complete as time went on. 

All these causes combined tu make the Jews congregate more am 
more in the towns. Jinny were artisans; and in some places,especially ill 
Spain and Sicily, this remained common till the curl. In the medieval 
gild organisation, indeed, based as it was partly on a religions bond, and 
wholly on feelings of solidarity and good will, there wo* no opening for 
the Jew% As a merchant, however, he had unusual qualifications, by reason 
both of his acumen and of his ubiquity. It was as merchants, without 
doubt, that many of the pioneers penetrated to the western countries, and 
laid the foundations of the Inter settlements. The ”Syrian traders who 
almost monopolised the trade of Western Europe after the Bttbarwn 
invasions must have comprised Jews; and the lingua frowa spoken. Tor 
example, in Bordeaux in the sixth century 1 , was as a matter of fact 
almost identical with that in which the Jewish legalistic correspondence 
between East and West was carried un in the early Middle Ages, A 
majority of the older settlements, until they were displaced by persecution, 
lav along the lines of the major trade-routes. Ibn Khmpdiidhbih, the 
Postmaster of the Caliphate of Baghdad, give, in hi* Hook vf thi- 
(c 847) a remarkable picture of the activities of the so-odled “Hndamte 
Jewish traders, from China to Spain, in the ninth century. In the 
Carolingian cartularies, “Jew" and “merchant" are used as almost inter¬ 
changeable term*. Despite the indignation of the Church (Wed of course 
mi religious and not humanitarian grounds), the infidels controlled the 
slave-trade, purchasing their human merchandise in the Slavonic countries 
or the Byzantine Empire, and Rclling it ns far afield a*s Andalusia to supply 
the hurern or the hody-guard of the Caliphs* 

The growth of the mercantile spirit ill Europe from the tenth century, 
and especially from the period of the Crusades, tender! to displace the 
Jew from the favourable position which he formerly enjoyed. He suite ml 
from obvious disadvantages where a Christian competitor offered himsdh 
and he could nut emulate the grandiose co-operative enterprises which 
the Italian and other commercial cities were able to organise- Moreover, 
as a general rule, lie was excluded from the Merchant Gild when it came 
into being, and, naturally, from the privileges which it enjoyed. His 
growing insecurity brought about another result of hardly less importance. 
II was advisable for him to have hi* capital in « form in which it could 
soon be liquidated and would not easily be jeopardised by any sporadic 

1 SuprQj V<jL ji, p. IWr 
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outburst nf mob violence. The merchant excluded from trade can more¬ 
over hardly find an outlet, for his capital except as a financier. For this 
the Jew enjoyed one grunt advantage in bis widespread literary and 
family connexions. It was not that he necessarily invented “credit" in its 
technical scu.se (though a good case can he made nut to support the 
hypothesis), hut that he enjoyed it as a social realitv. Accordingly, he 
had every facility for supplying medieval society with the capital which 
it considered disgraceful to provide, hut with which it found itself 
unable to dispense. The Jewish authorities disapproved, and, where a co¬ 
religionist was in question, they flatly forbade; hut they had to yield to 
i.En innstances. Die fiction of the Lliird latenin Council in endeavouring 
to extirpate usury among the Christians tended to concentrate the 
occupation more iitid more in the hands of the Jews; even though the 
Fourth tried to control their activities, limiting the interest they were 
allowed to charge and remitting it where any crusader was concerned. 

For a period, therefore, the Jew was almost the sole capitalist in some 
countries. Whenever any great scheme was on foot, his services had to 
lx* sought out. For the two characteristic occupations of the Middle 
Ages, fighting and building, his aid was indispensable. The Crusades, 
fatal as they were to him, were in part made possible only hy his financial 
md, Aaron of Lincoln, the greatest Anglo-Jewfeh financier of the twelfth 
century, assisted in the construction of no less than nine of the Cistercian 
monasteries of England, as well hls the great abbey nf St Albans. The 
growth of the system of scutage made the capital which the Jew could 
aW provide all the more necessary even in time* of peace; and the 
transition would perhaps have been impossible had it not W n for his 
co-operation. 

As yet it was the upper classes w ttli whom he was principally concerned; 
not SO much the greater nobles, who could dispense with his services, as 
the lesser feudal baronage, or the patricians of the continental cities He 
earned, m consequence, unpopularity from all classes: from his clients 
who fell deeper and deeper into debt, and from their enemies, who re¬ 
sented this financial succour; and the time inevitably came when this 
lintnal expressed itself in massacre, whatever the ostensible cause. The 
heyday of this period of predominance in finance vriK from the middle of 
the twelfth century, when on the one hand the displacement from trade 
had come to be effective, an, \ on the other the canonical restrictions against 
Urnstmi, usury ware more rigidly enforced. A century later, the Cahorains 
am the Lmnhmls, availing them«lv«. of lego) fictions, mid enjoying both 

* doa T '*—»> ma 11 U ^ r I' ilremige, including that of the Popes 
themselves, began to make their competition increasingly felt. From this 
point, the Jews tended to abandon money-lending on n targe scale and fn 
engage in pawnbrokmg, in which the more centralised foreigners would 
not compete even if it hail been worth their while. 

The rate charged was high; necessarily so, in view of the scarcity of 
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coin and the general uimdmess, Even when fixed by law, it wa& in the 
northern countries rarely less than 13 percent., unless exceptional security 
was avaliable 3 . The chances of violence and expropriation were ext reme, and 
it was inevitable tliat there should be taken into account the high proba- 
bi lity of losing bol h eapi tal and in terest. B nt i f this were ubv i ated , prod ts 
were so enormous as to arouse general jealousy and to add another 
incitement to violence. I[ was a vicious circle, any peaceful escape from 
which wjls impossible* Vet the Christian usurer, although he did not Inive 
to safeguard himself to anything like the same extent against the chances 
of murder and pillage, was no less exacting: When the Jews were expelled 
from France, the common people were far from approving; 

Car Jinfr fortut ddltata-fes 
Trop pi us, on fesant teb aflere§■ 

(|ue no font ore ciwtfcn.... 

((iHiVFHkv ok Pa his, //i'Wotw dt Frmwt* ni.) 

An inevitable result of a special occupation in the Middle Ages was a 
spectul status; for any [persons w r ho could nut lie included hi the feudal 
scheme of things had necessarily to find some place in the OTganiiation ol 
society outside iL It would perhaps have been natural to include the 
Jews with the other inhabitants of the towns; but this wuiild have presumed 
a degree of sympathy and solidarity lx-tween the two elements which in 
fact generally a!jsent Besides, since the .lew was so frequently a stranger, 
he had to find some external safeguard against the jealousy which lie was 
suit: to encounter. Accordingly, he looked tor protection to the king— 
the lord of all men who had no other, and the traditional protector of 
the merchant mid the foreigner. Especially in Germany, appeals to the 
Emperor for protection during the period of the Crusades were,continuous, 
and hail much to do with the growth of the Inter theories of subjection. 
But there was another side to the question. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Vespasian had ordered tile voluntary levy which every Jew hod 
hi the rto con t ri bu ted ead i vear to tl le sanctuary of J erueaJem, i n oljetlic live 
to Biblical precept, to be continued as on annual poll-tax for the benefit of 
the temple uf Jupiter CapitnLisius, under the name of the fW«.t ludait rr.v. 
This had indeed been abolished, as an indirect to si sequence of his anti- 
Christian attitude, by Julian the Apostate, It hivl never been revived j 
but Theodosius II, when he put mi end lo the Jewish Pairiiireltate in 
Palestine, ordered the unntm mronanuiti which it had hitherto received 
year by year as a voluntary offering from every Jew thru ugh out the 
Diaspora to be paid henceforth by the heads of the community to the 
imperial treasury 1 . The later history of the levy i* not clear; hut it is 
s In Italy, lunrever, the rate generally varied From £3 per cant to 37 per eerily 
uiiL’aniiiig lo flecnrity* 

3 C, Knikiilicr, fdr Sft.lIriHg dffr Jutlen in #1 n&rndpn 

Rtimtrrcicht {Mrt&axin ftir fittehfchte tVUxnittbaJl du /udenihumt, soil, 

!4LL|£far^-.tH that thi- is the proloty|ie of tin? characteristic Jewhl* tunmuna/ fisnd 
r<HfHj]j-lthilslv of Latnr tkopfl. 
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more than probable that the special right of taxation wm revived by the 
( 'arulingiau Empire and taken over imitatively by other sovereigns; and 
that* instead of the Crown deriving its pow r er to millet the Jews from 
their special relationship*. this theory was in part a legalistic invention 
intended to justify the royal claims. The payments to the Emperor in 
return For his protection, especially during the Third Crusade, helped to 
revive the old ideas. The Qpjbrgfbnntg impos'd by Lewis the Bavarian 
in 1342 was thus explained as being in theory the poll-tax which was due 
to the Homan Emperor since the day sof Vespasian in testimony of perpetual 
servitude to the imperial throne. On a similar line of reasoning* it was 
possible to put forward a claim to the ultimate suzerainty over all the Jews 
of Europe. Such pretensions* while they were not likely to be conceded, 
were easy to imitate*. Whatever the reason for it* the Jews were reckoned 
-’rrm camera*' regitf (Kammerkuechte\ It is tins special relation .ship to the 
Crown which explains a great deal of their characteristic position in the 
national life nf the Middle Ages. 

In cadi town they formed a unit enjoying a considerable degree of 
judicial and fiscal autonomy—the university or icAdb, ludaeorum ; the 
latter term was not yet restricted to the synagogue building, nor did it 
have any educational significance. Their relations with the government 
were essentially as a collective body. A Jewish ** Parliament” representing 
all of the Jewries of the realm could sometimes be summoned for purposes 
of taxation; and such gatherings mighi assume a legislative side and in 
virtue of their spiritual authority make regulations for the general 
guidance. Of the manifold corporations of the Middle Ages* that of the 
Jews was perhaps the closest and the most rigidly controlled* for there 
was no way out of it except through apostasy, A logical consequence 
of the proprietary rights of the Crown ivas tlint it might pledge or alienate 
its Jew* individually or collectively to some other party for the sake nf 
an immediate monetary consideration* or that it might expel them from 
the country without any cogent reason. 

Being the king's men* they were subject to him in every way. When 
it n a to his interest, he attempted to enforce the appointment of rabbis 
and even lesser officials in the same fashion as he did that of the bishops. In 
England at least, appeals oversea on questions of Jewish law could he 
prevented by a sort of counterpart to praemunire r Though permitted to 
settle internal disputes according to their own traditions* they were 
subject in other matters to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Crown — greatly 
indeed to its profit, though not a little to their security. Above all, the 
king found in them a source of income, 1 Til ike the Christian usurer, 
who was breaking the law* the Jew was able to sue liis debtors in the 
royal courts ; and the profits of justice accrued to the king The w ealth 

1 The theory iif [omttirml M ajraittst Imperii! orerhrdriklp over Ihe Johh wm 
Hirecmotaily charaploued in Ihc thirteenth century by lanocent 1 1 1 ncul Thomas 
Again*!, 
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of the dead usurer, whether Jew' or Gentile, legally escheated to the 
Crown: though the reality was not so drastic, os it was to the king* 
advantage to leave the heir^ sufficient to curry on the business If a Jew 
became converted to Christianity, his property, or a large proportion of 
it, w r ould he confiscated; for it was not equitable that he should continue 
to enjoy the pro! its which he had aimmscd in sin. Besides all this, there 
were certain “extraordinary™ amercements, such ns the tallage of 60,000 
marks on the occasion of mi alleged ritual murder at London in 1244, or 
l he 14,000 which the w ealthy Aaron of York was fined on a suspicion of 
forgery six years later* All of this was quite apart from the ordinary 
taxation by arbitrary tallage. The average revenue derived from the .Jews 
in northern countries has been reckoned at about one-twelfth of the total 
royal income. The amount is not so large; hut it is wholly diaptoportionatc 
to tlieir numerical importance, which was never great 1 . Above all, the 
levies were entirely arbitrary. It was possible to raise what were for those 
days enormous sums without any customary pretext, merely to suit the 
royal convenience. Naturally, therefore, it was to the king*s interest to 
protect the Jews and encouiage their activities. So much of their profit* 
came into his coffers that he became, in u certain sense, the arch-usurer of 
the realm. Very frequently, he came into possession of their claims as welL 
It wm only short-sighted rulers (though there were many of them) who 
would display their authority by a wholesale remission of interest, or even 
of the whole debt, mi condition tliat a certain proportion should !>e paid 
into the treasury. This had the automatic effect uf in making the rate 
of usury for future occasions. But, besides this, it was illogiail in the 
extreme; for it was obvious that the Crow n stood to gain more by a few 
years of sleeping partnership than by the most drastic measure of w hole- 
side confiscation. 

It is of the highest importance to realise tlmt the description given 
above is not universal* Generalisation is even mure difficult in Jewish than 
in general history. The nearest approach to the typical medieval Jewish 
organisation was to be found in England* In France and Germany, the 
communities approximated to the same economic, and therefore constitu¬ 
tional, position; hut, by reason of the antiquity of their settlement and 
of their gradual evolution, as well m by the lack of uniformity through 
the two countries, it is less easy to generalise. Thus, in Njirl>onne, the 
Jew r s remained allodial proprietors until their expulsion, in consequence* 
according to legend, of a grunt made by ClmrleiniLgne. Viticulture w s as 
similarly practised in the south uf France until late in the thirteenth 
century. In Germany especially, the position of the Crown with regard 

3 The Jew|-h population of Kngjdtid in I2f>0 is givtiik circuiruituiitLillEy As 1^11^ 
which would represent about I percent of the population. Tho mnrtwr i» not likely to 
err an the aide of LiiidoreBtimatioii. If it is even approximately correct, however, 
the Jews contributed it least tan times mart to the royal Income than their numbers 
nmiited, 
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to tlie Jews, hh in so ninny other matters, was usurped by the nobility; 
and Owlet; IV sanctioned the alienation of his rights in the Electoral 
territories by the Golden Bull (1G5G). Here, moreover, the Jewish Imanckl 
hegemony taint: comparatively Lite; for loans were made until the twelfth 
century principally by the elergv, and thereafter by Lhe citizens and nobles, 
the Jews coming to the fore only after l!J0G, In a few handicrafts the 
.leas long retained their prtdominance, especially in the south and cast of 
Europe. Down to a late period, they almost uimiopnliscd the dyeing and 
silt-weaving industries in Sicily ami Greece, as well as farther cost; and 
they were little less prominent as tanners and gln&blowers. Thenrt of the 
goldsmith, facilitated by foreign intercourse, and above all desirable for 
a nomad who needed his possesions in the must easily transferable form, 
wits represented even in England, In Spain, owing to its peculiar circum¬ 
stances, this development was least. The .lews never abandoned the 
practice of Imudicrafts on a large scale; many remained addicted to 
commerce; and, thungh money-lending was the Lulling of a minority, it 
never widely degenerated into pawn broking. 

In Italy, the position of the Jews faithfully rc lice ted the bewildering 
political condition of the country, and three, or even four, separate zones 
may be distinguished. In the independent mercantile cities of the north, 
wliere their commercial rivalry wag feared, they were generally admitted 
Innards the close of the Middle Ages, by a special temporary “eoudotta,"" 
for the -specific purpose of Opening loan-banka when local scruples or 
disorganisation rendered it necessary; and they were liable to expulsion 
when the immediate need had passed, or when a montedi was erected 
1.) supply the want, Thus the important community of Venice existed 
ituwn to modern times on a recurrent ten-year tenure, not always renewed; 
mid tire Jews were admitted to Florence, under similar condition*, only 
as late ns 14S7. In the States of the Church, matters were much the same 
where the towns enjoyed any degree of Independence, though the influence 
nl the Papacy and the example of Itoim: made for a greater tolerance 
and stability. The kingdom of Naples approximated to the type of the 
tciidnl countries ol the North, ils ill other things. Ecclesiastical restrictions 
were strenuously enforced; and the settlement in Apulia was interrupted 
bv persecution under the Angevin rulers at the end of the thirteenth 
century. The economic position of the Jewish capitalist in the rural centres 
of Calabria was, however, so important that the country is said not to 
have recovered even now from the effect* of his ultimate disappearance, 
III Sicily, finally, the community approached the Spanish type politically 
and economically, its rigid control and high centralisation compensating 
in part for the bewildering complexity which was the rule in the rest of 
the country, '['he complete economic and social degradation of the Jew 
did not come about, in those parts of Italy where he was ultimately 
allowed to remain, until tlw Middle Ages were at an end. 

Even in those places where they were utterly excluded from the ordinary 
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walks of life, the Jewish communities could nut be restricted to si single 
occupation. The principal! householders, indeed, might lie linanekrs- These 
would represent, however, utily a small proportion of the total number*. 
Dependent upon them, directly or indirectly, there would necessarily be 
numerous subordinates—agents and clerks—to help in their business; 
synagogal officials to carry out divine worship; scribes to draw up their 
business documents and to copy out their literary ur liturgical com¬ 
positions; tutors for the instruction of their children; physicians to 
care for their sick; at tend an is to perform household services* forbidden 
by the Church to Gentiles; bufcchei* and bakers to prepuce their foot! in 
accordance with ritual requirements; even a bath-keeper to facilitate the 
cleanliness which was reckoned an integral jwvrt of godliness. In any 
considerable community, how ever restricted in its activities by ecclesiastical 
and governmental prescription*, all of these occupations wen necessarily 
represented, though occasionally more than one might he filled by a single 
individual. Their very multiplicity, however, prevented a rigorous control 
on the part of the authorities, and facilitated evasion of the statutory 
restriction*. 

Even before the formal institution of the Ghetto, there was a natural 
tendency for the Jews to forgather in one street or quarter of the town— 
the Jewry, Jmvnii:, Judcrfa^ Vm da Giudeh or Jtidenga*M f as it was 
ml Jed in the various countries 1 . Within it, a difference might lie noted 
in the construction of the houses; for the Jews were among the pioneers 
in domestic architecture, and, for security's sake, were driven to make 
considerable use of stone** The whole would lie grouped about the 
synagogue, which reflected faithfully in it* architectural style the current 
fashions of the environment, though Christian zeal ensured that it re¬ 
mained, externally at least, modest and unassuming to a degree. To this 
would inevitably be added the school and bath-house, together with, in 
larger communities, a hall for wedding festivities, a work-room, and even 
a hospital which served also as a hostelry for strangers. 

Ill spile of all restriction*, end of occasional out bursts of fanaticism, 
the relations between the Jewish and Christian population were generally 
intimate, though they tended io become more embittered as time went 
on. The Luiguage spoken m Western Europe was invariably the vernacular, 
with perhaps a few dialectal differences, though in writing it Hebrew 
character were usually employed- The glosses of Rashi and his con¬ 
temporaries thus preserve sonic of the oldest specimens of the I-anguedYul 
vocabulary. Ill all else-, the outward similarity with the (sentlie must 
have been close to justify the institution of the Radge, though a cha- 

3 The correspond!ng Arab trim which was loEig retained in Sicily juwJ Sjuim evcit 
under Christian rule, wjls Affn^uiy or iX The Assemblage/* inter girCug place in 
northern Aftfri to Mtttahj which more ijLnrli com^Kmdfl Id the Ghetto. 

1 It LH noteworthy that old Htpn* liOtiBCf? are Oi.^uei l!I y nfewciatei I with ihv Jews 
In popular lore ni England, at Lincoln. 
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racleristic [minted head-dress was common, Life was profoundly inHuented 
by the environment The severe Gothic of the oldest German synagogues 
contrasts strikingly with the Honing Arabesques of Toledo, Hebrew 
codices were illuminated in tlie same manner ns the Church missals, and 
sometimes, primps, by the same artists. On the other hand, a Jewish 
minnesinger such as Siis.sk ind von Trim berg (c. 1200) might enter the 
service of a German court; and a poet like Immanuel of Rome (1270-1330), 
who introduced something of the careless spirit of Italian verse into Hebrew 
literature, could exchange sonnets in the vernacular with Ids Christian 
contemporaries, and is conjectured to have been an intimate of Dante 
himself, whose Divhui Cotntnediu he parodied. 

However much he was depressed by force of circumstances, Lhe Jew 
could not discard his intellectual interests. The only calling in which he 
is universally found besides finance is medicine, and this in spite of 
innumerable ecclesiastical ordinances forbidding recourse to infidel care, 
which the Popes themselves were the first to evade. Many courts, especial Iv¬ 
in Spain, employed n Jewish astrologer, whose activities extended to 
astronomy and cartography; Vasco da Gama’s dependence upon astro¬ 
nomical tables prepared by .lews was fully ns characteristic as Columbus'' 
recourse to financiers of the same race for funds. At a period at which 
the vast majority of Europeans were illiterate, the Jews insisted as a 
religious duty upon a system of universal education of remarkable com¬ 
prehensiveness. In even- land to which they penetrated, schools of 
Rabbinical learning sprang up, in which the shrewd 3 minders became 
transmuted into acute scholars while their clients sat toping in their 
castles. The rolls of the various Exchequers bear ample witness to the 
wide secular activities of men whose names are immortalised in tile annals 
of Hebrew literature; even England, backward as she was in this 
respect, is proved by recent discoveries to have exemplified it to a far 
greater extent than formerly suspected. The office of mbbi became 
professionalised, so far as it ever was, only at a cumparntivelv recent 
date. 

Even where legalistic studies were most cherished, the humanities w ere 
not altogether neglected; and in the Latin countries they sometimes 
predominated. To philosophic studies there was indeed some resistance, 
particularly in France and Germany. It was tong before the rationalistic 
tendencies even of Mdinonides obtained any thing I ike universal acceptance. 
t)u one occasion the reactionary party secured the help of the newly- 
founded Dominican* to burn bis writings (1233); but it subsequently 
suffered and repented for its action. The speculative tendency, how 
ever, found its outlet in a vast mystical literature, afterwards grouped 
abouL the Zulmr, which afforded a'refuge from the tribulations of daily 
existence. 

For a considerable time to cuine, the Christian world, with rare ex¬ 
ceptions like Roger Bacon, shewed very- little interest in Jewish learning. 
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From time to time, indeed, especially fitter the rise of the Dominican 
Order, disputations would be staged, usually by upstates, in which the 
imbecility of the Talmud and ib* testimony to the truth of Christianity 
would alternately or simultaneously be argued, All possibility of fair 
debate was* however, stifled by the fact that any outspoken reply on the 
part of the Jewish protagonists would lie characterised as blasphemy. 
These disputations generally took place under the highest patronage, 
such as that of Louis IX, who presided over the deliate of Nicholas Dunili 
mid Jchiel of Paris in 1240; of James I of Aragon, before w hom Pablo 
Chrbtiaiii argued with Moses Nahmanidcs at Barcelona in 126!!; and the 
nntUPope Benedict XOT 4 under whoso auspices Jeronimo de Santa Ft? 
pitted him self against the philosopher Joseph A) bo and other* at Tortosa 
in 141S-14* The results of these encounters were all necessarily adverse* 
and led to a general attack upon the traditional literature* In obedience 
to the ecclesiastical injunction that the Jews were not to be permitted to 
have in their possession works containing blasphemies against the Christian 
faith, twenty-four cartloads of Talmudic writings were burned in Paris 
after the disputation of 1240; anti the example was Followed intermittently 
else where. It was not, however, until after the Reformation that a 
systematic censorship of Hebrew books was introduced. A further means 
of pei^nasion wits by eoiiversiuriist sermons, for w hich the .lews were some- 
times forced to lend the hospitality of their synagogues. 

Thera was one side of Jewish intellectual activity which wa*, however* 
of supreme importance tsi the Christian world. When Western Europe 
was wrapped in darkness, the learning of ancient Greece had been 
acquired by the Muslims. In Moorish Spain, this had brought abou 
the great intellectual revival which U associated with the names of Avicenna 
and Avenues. The Jews were not slow to he a fleeted by the new intellectual 
movement. Moses Miumouidcs* familiar to the schoolmen as Rabbi Mayes 
of Egypt, was far from being a soil Jury phenomenon, though his influence 
surpassed that of alt others both in his own coin in unity and outside 1 . 
But it is in a different direction that Jewish influence was of most 
importance. The medieval world, ignorant of Arabic as it was of Greek, 
gained access to the intellectual treasures rediscovered in Spain largely 
through the medium uf translations from the Hebrew versions which the 
Jews hail prepared from the Arabic for their ow n use. At a later period, 
especially under the patronage of Frederick II, Hubert of Anjou, nnd 
Alfonso the Learned, a systematic series: of renderings was carried out by 
Jewish scholars in Naples, Provence, and Castile. The share of the Jew 
in bringing about the earlier, Aristotelian, phases of the Remissanee h 
symbolic of his intermediary position in medieval life. It was only ils 
late tv* the fifteenth century that Pico della Mirandola and Mars ilia 
FicinOp eager disciples of the Jewish iiitSrtttcur# in Florence, laugh t 
the Christian world the importance of direct acquaintance with Hebrew 

1 Set 1 rtipru, Yut. v B |j. Hi7- 
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literature for its own sake; but their example, followed by John ftcuchtiu, 
was of ronsidernble moment in the growth of the information. 

hrom the mmiy-sidwl activity described above, England was to & certain 
cstent isolated. As lias already been pointed out, her settlement WEUs Iftte 
nud artificial, Shu did not possess, like France, Spain,, Italy, and Germany* 
tiny nucleus of what may periups be tunned autochthonous Jew?. Those 
who were admitted were intended to fill a very definite gap in the economy 
«f the country; id hers were not likely la be encouraged. In addition, the 
authority of the Crown under the Norman monarch*. was su strong w* to 
ensure their continuance in the functions fur which they were introduced. 
England s was therefore the type of a feudal Jewry; for it knew no survivals, 
ami few exceptions, to qualify the general rule, Uk history of the Jews hi 
medieval England is indeed so cun quiet, so fully documented, and so well de¬ 
fined, that it has a u typical" value disproportionate to its real importance* 

The community had steadily grown under the Neumans, when England, 
as yet comparatively unaffected by the Crusades, provided a tminjuil haven 
of refuge from the growing storms of the Continent. A majority of its 
members hailed from France, or from the western provinces of Germany; 
but we find Spain and Italy, and even Russia and the Muslim countries, 
represented to a minor extent. Their tranquillity was not indeed without 
qualification. In the course of the war of succession between Stephen and 
Matilda, both sides mulcted them to the limit of their ability* the Oxford 
community suffering especially. In 11J0 the Jews of Loudon were fined 
the enormous sum of i'^000 an the pretext that one of their number hud 
k <11*^ n sick man—a drastic expression, it would >eem, at primitive ideas 
n( medical responsibility. The prototype of the Blood Accusation at 
Norwich in 11+4 was followed at Gloucester in 1168, before it had time 
to Ijt- imitated outside England, and, subsequently, at Bury St Edmunds 
ill 11 SI. Nevertheless, tile position of the English Jew was as yet on the 
whole enviable compared with that of his ra^religionists in the adjacent 
part* nf the Continent, 

This coni(Miratitranquillity mine tu an end with the rise in England 
of the full tide of the cm sad mg enthusiasm. At the coronation of 
Itirhard 1 (1189), a riot began which ended in the sack of the Louden 
Ji wn and the murder of many of its inhabitants, the work of vinlciu* 
iHiisg carried on overnight and into the next day by the light uf the 
burning buildings. The example was followed throughout the country 
immediately the king had erased the Channel; notably at York, where 
the steadfastness of the victims added a glorious page tu the history of 
Jewish martyrdom (1190), The ringleaders were in main 1 cases member* 
uf the lesser baronage* whose religious ardour was heigh tuned if uot 
oceasinued by their financial iiidebtediiess. 

Such outbreaks west- in every way against the interest of the govern¬ 
ment Any breach of order was naturally ditftcuteful to it; and immediate 

tiu + jocri. 
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vassals had a special title to the royal protection. The rioters had 
moreover been careful to destroy wherever possible the records of their 
indebted ne-ss, threat cuing thereby heavy loss to the Crown, to which the 
claims of those who had perished legally reverted. For their imrulmess 
the ringleaders were punished* though none too severely. The financial 
question was, however, so important that it was deemed necessary to take 
step against any possible recurrent Accoidiugly s after his return from 
captivity (to his ransom from which the Jews of the realm had been made 
to contribute three times ns much as the lmighers of Loudon), Richard 
ordered the establishment in the principal cities, under the charge of 
Jewish and Christian ^chirographers;" of u orch&e ,rt in w hich were to be 
deposited records of all debts contracted with Jews. Thus* whatever 
might happen, the Crown and its rights would henceforth be secure. As co¬ 
ordinating authority over these provincial centres, ultimately twenty-six in 
number,there came into being the M Exchequer of the Jews,"" an institution 
mainly j udieial, though not wi thout i ts financial side. I n dose connexi on w i th 
this was the oil ice of Presbyter Itidfwyrum, or Chief Rabbi: not so much in 
the modem *jeu*e of the supreme spiritual head of the Jew# of the country a* 
uf an official representative appointed by the Crown without any necessary 
regard for the individual qualifications or the general desire. Through their 
Exchequer, the Jews of medieval England acquired an organisation (by 
no means, indeed, to their advantage) equalled probably in no other 
country of Europe; and it is by its record* that we arc so minutely 
informed as to their position. 

The English communities never fully recovered from the blow they had 
received at the accession of Richard t. Jo km* indeed, whether from his 
perennial neediness or his natural sympathy for unpopular causes, conceded 
them in 1201 a comprehensive charter of liberties in return for a con¬ 
siderable subaidv. Rut later in his reign his attitude changed, and he 
began to squeeze money out of them by u scries of expedients as typical 
of hi* short-sightedness as anything in his reign. During the minority of 
Henry III* the condition of the Jews improved; but, from the beginning 
of his personal rule, it became Worse and worse. Tallage succeeded tallage 
with fatal regularity* allowing no time for recovery. The rapacity of the 
Crown overreached itself. If the figures given jitc correct* the Annual 
revenue derived from the Jews went down from about X^MRM) in the 
second half of the twelfth century to less than i?700 at the dose of the 
thirteenth So far did the spoliation go that in 1254 the Fresbyter Elias 
appealed for permission for his people to leave the country, as they bail 
no more left to give. When nothing further could be extorted from them 
directly Henry exercised his right as suzerain by mortgaging them to his 
brother* Richard of Cornwall* They were subsequently made over to 
Prince Edward, and by him to their competitors, the Labors ins. Religious 
intolerance meanwhile catne to a head. The oppressive decrees of the 
Fourth Literal! Council were early enforced. The Blood Libel and similar 
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accusations agaid blazed out* coming to a head with the classical ease of 
Little Hugh of Lincoln in l£o5, From several cities the Jews were 
entirely excluded* With the outbreak of the Barons* War* there was 
a recrudescence of massacre all over the country. 

hi this condition the Jews were found by Edward I on his acces^on. 
It was a state of affairs which obviously could not be allowed to continue. 
They were so impoverished tliEit their importance to the treasury, the 
needs of which were increasing, had become negligible. Moreover, the 
foreign bonkers, who enjoyed a higher patronage, had begun to render 
the services for which they were formerly essential. It was necessary to 
make a fundamental alteration. Edward *hew r cd in hi* treatment of the 
question many of his finest qualities. He was perhaps the first European 
statesman before Napoleon who tried to fa.ee the Jewish problem; and his 
Stalutam de ludahmo of 1M75 is deserving of a good deal more notice 
than it has generally received, hi the previous year! at the Council of 
Lyons* Pupe Gregory X had urged, the Christian world to make a 
strenuous effort to suppress usury, Edward obeyed implicitly, adding to 
his proceedings against Christian money-lenders an attempt to effect a 
complete change in the Jewish economic position and mode of life. The 
practice of usury wa* utterly forbidden, the consequent limmciail toss to 
the Crown being in part made good by the establishment of a poll-tax on 
every adult, On the other hand, the Jews were to he empow ered to engage 
in commerce and handicrafts* and (for an experimental period) to rent 
farms on short leases. That there was no essentia] tenderness in the measure 
was proved by the rtrict enforcement amultaneoudy ofall Ihe ecclesiastical 
restrictions 1 * 

This was jl courageous attempt to grapple with the Jewish problem: 
but it did not go far enough. Restrictions could be removed, yet pre¬ 
judices on either side were more obstinate. The Jew might have been 
diverted from life enforced activities* but only by removing the cause* 
which had driven him to them. He would perhaps have turned his 
attention to agriculture if he had been gum ted security of tenure, and 
if he had been admitted to it on terms of equality with other persons. Ho 
w'uiilii assuredly have embraced commerce if he could have been included 
in the Gild Merchant But to hope to change his manner of life while 
he remained subject to the ^ame insecurity, to the same prejudices^ and 
to the same differentiation of treatment as before was impossible- the 
habits of a lifetime and the hereditary influence of past generations 

a A “.iturtrir policy had bgeii adambrattHi, however, In 1 (.1 and sub¬ 

sequently by Thunu* Aiiuhrai, Opmculum fid Bueixmm Bmlantw, xsi: «|f rulers 

think that th^y bana their Hunts by money from usurers, let them nemttEilvr 

that they arc Lhruis&l testa btnme- They ought ta sec thnt the Jew* are compelled to 
labour, they do ill some part* Of lLaEy/ 1, A feebly :tUn[:['t to put a similar polity 
into execution seems to luive bwi made by Lnul* IX of France in instructions from 
the Holy Land in H&3- 
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could not be so easily cancelled. A Bull of Honorius IV of 128fi insisting 
upon a stricter segregation cut oft' the possibility of further coo cessions. 
As ii result, Edward's scheme failed utterly. A few of the wealthier, 
indeed, entered into commerce, particularly the export of wool* The 
(nonev-lending now prohibited hy law continued, however, Lo be carried 
on in n clandestine manner; while it np|wai>i that some, prevented from 
following their old profession, attempted to continue to eke a living out 
of their capital by dipping the toiimgc, For a moment, Edward con¬ 
templated, if he did not execute, a relaxation of his own measure, by 
permitting a resumption of usury for a limited period of years. On second 
thought*, however, he preferred to sweep away the problem which he had 
failed, to wive. Already the Jews had been expelled or excluded from a 
number of cities in the country 1 . On mure than one occasion, they had 
bean temporarily banished from the narrow royal domains in France, 
The expulsion from England in 15J90, however, was the first general 
measure of the sort which the .lews hail known since their establishment 
in Europe, The exclusion was not, indeed, absolute, and individuals con¬ 
tinued to appear in the country intermittently. The re-establishment of a 
settled community was,however, impossible until the seventeenth century 5 . 

Closest akin to the Jews of England in culture, in condition, and in 
history were those of France, Here, since the outbreaks which had 
aceompfuiied the Second f iiisade, they had lived a chequered existence- 
Prom the close of the twelfth century, the house of Capet developed an 
arti^iew’ihh attitude which wmim perbapa unparalleled in Europe m a 
dyumtic policy. A t the beginning, their sphere of influence wan *o limited 
that the eflecU were not much greater than the enmity of any major 
tiaron would have been; ami Lhe condition of the communities of 
Languedoc in jjarticular remained very similar from every point of view 
to that of their more fortunate brethren in Spain. The history of the 
Jews in France is hence to lio understood only in relation to the expansion 
fif the royal authority, which spelled for them utter disaster. Philip 
Augustas set the example to his successors by driving the Jews from his 
possetfgjoiLfe niter cancelling the debts due to them, save for one-fifth 
payable to himself, and confiscating their property (11HS). Sixteen years 
later, however* on his return from crusade, he invited them back and 
regularised their autmties (1196). From this period dates the establish¬ 
ment of the Proihi'd den Jutfst a department of the treasury, and the 
assimilation uf the Jew s Lo the position of serfs hi both the royal and the 
baronial domains* 

Louis VIII followed his father 1 * example, remitting all interest due on 

1 E.g. Bury St Edmunds filing. Lidrester (1231), Derby (12#3},i (.^mhrifl^ and 
the other dowerJfcoiniH of Queen Eleanor fJ275). 

1 A tale of it second expuMon in 1358, repeated by many modern Mttopiius, 
M^ms Id be a mere flhle , though it is nnl nut of the lhaL pi few surraptltioai 

imnfjpmiUii were escorted omt of the conritryjn that year. 
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current toans m hi* jfoahimcftmti mtr k* Juifi (1223), With Louis IX, 
however, religious zeal reinforced ancestral prejudice. The prescriptions 
oi the Fourth laterali Council were rigorously enforced* A personal 
interest was taken in securing converts. It to under his auspices that 
tiie Disputation of Paris wo* held and the Talmud condemned to 
the flames 1 , Not only the interest, but also a third part of the capital of 
all debts waft remitted. Finally, before retting out for the East* he 
decreed the expo Lion of the Jews from his realms (1249), though the 
order was not apparently carried out* Philip the Bold continued his 
fiithci s policy But the sufferings of the Jews reached their culmination 
under Philip the hair, htifii the moment of his accession, ho shewed 
that he considered them merely as a source of gold. Spoliation succeeded 
spoliation, wholesale imprisonment being resorted to in order to prevent 
evasion. Hie climax came in 1306, when the policy of Edward I of 
England was imitated with the usual significant differences* On the 
anniversary, as It happened, of the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
he had all the Jews of his realm arrested- and in prison, they were 
informed that they had been sentenced to exile and that the whole of 
their property was confiscated to the Crown. The real object of this 
measure, and the entire lack of religious motive, shewed itself in the fact 
that the king took over, not only their property, but also their usurious 
claims in full. By this time, the royal authority extended over the 
majority of Frame proper, including Champagne, where the schools of 
Kahlii]dc learning had especially flourished. This banishment spdied 
accordingly the end of the ancient and glorious traditions of French 
Jewry, except in part of Provence, The jccjlLI of some financiers for a 
few years from 1315, and on a somewluit larger scale after the financial 
erLk which followed the battle of Poitfcr^ from 1,459 to 1494, cannot be 
counted a real restoration, and failed to revive to any appreciable extent 
the old tradition of J'rmico-Ji'wHdi culture. 

I tom Germany, by reason of its special political conditions* there whs 
no general expulsion. It figures instead as the domical hind of Jewish 
martyrdom, w here banishment was employed only locally and sporadically 
to complete the w ork of massacre. The example set in the First Crusade 
was follow ed with fatal regularity. When external occasion was wanting, 
the Blood Libel ora charge of the desecration of the Host was always to 
bind to serve as pretext As long as the central authority retained any 
strength, tlie Jews enjoyed a certain degree of protection. On its decay, 
however, they were at the mercy of any wave of popular prejudice. Thus, 
In 1298, a charge of desecrating the Host at Kuttmgen proved the pretext 
for wholesale massacres throughout Franconia, Bavaria, and Austria bv a 
band of fanatics led by one Kind tic isch, Forty years later, the example 
was imitated in Franconia, Swabia, and Alsace by a mob frankly tailing 
themselves Jndtmchltiga\ led by two nobler named Annlcdcr, from a strip 

1 lujpflrij p. ItAiS. 
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of leather which they wore round their anus (1386-38), Hut popular 
prejudice came to its height at the period of the Black Death. Some time 
hefore. the first resettlement of the Jews in France had ended after a 
wave of massacre which had swept through the country, in consequence 
«f nn accusation that the Jews and lepers had poisoned the wells at tht- 
insligation of the King of Granada (1321 -22). Now, In the tace of a great 
general scouige t it similar indictment wjis jLlnnint univti'iiAllj made &nd 
obtained general currency. The ridiculousness of the charge should have 
been apjjarent even to fourteenth-century credulity: fur the plague raged 
virulently even in those place* where' the Christian population was 
absolutely unadulterated; arid elsewhere the Jews suffered with the rest, 
though their manner of life and their superior medical knowledge may 
have reduced their mortality. Nevertheless, a wave of general and pitiless 
massacres, usually carried out under some semblance ol judicial form, 
started in Savoy and spread through Switzerland until it liad swept the 
whole of Germany (11148-40). Something like 350 places where massacre* 
occurred at this time were remembered; 00 large and 150 small com¬ 
munities were utterly exterminated. This was the climax ot disaster tor 
the Jews of lliat country, just as the great expulsions had been for those of 
England and France. When the storm had died down, a large number of 
the cities thought better of the vows made in the heat of the moment and 
summoned Jews hack again to supply their financial requirements, 1 hL 
period which followed was one of comparative quiescence, if only for lack of 
victims. King WtnctsUs, however, initiated the short-sighted policy of 
periodical omeeUation of the Jewish debts in return for some monetary 
consideration. It was impossible therefore for tlie remnant which retunual 
to recover the position held by their predecessors; and the hegemony of 
German Jewry jnuised, with the refugees, to the East. 

There followed a period when the Jew* of Austria, who Imd received a 
model charter m 1244, enjoyed a certain degree of comparative prosperity 
and intellectual pre-eminence. The Hussite wars, however, reviving the 
worst passions of religious intolerance, brought ill their train a further 
wave of massacre at the luinds of the degenerate successors of the crusaders, 
which affected the eastern port of the country in particular. 1 his inter¬ 
lude came to an end w ith the great expulsion following upon a trumped- 
up accusation of ritual murder and 1 lost-desecration at Vienna iu 1421 
iu the bewildering turmoil of massacre and lnuibliiueiit which followed, 
down to the dose of the Middle Age* and after, it is difficult to steer a 
dear path. Isolated handfuls continued to live here and there throughout 
the country. 1 jirgtr aggregations were to he found in therein!-Slavonic terri¬ 
tories on the eastern border* of the Empire. No important communities in 
Germany proper managed, however, to protract their existence unbroken 
down to modern times save those of Frankfort -oil- Main and \\ onus 1 , 

1 Tim last uf tlsu £re*l expulsion* or this period w-ss that of the Ancient coni- 
Hun lit y of lii 1 U 111- 
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I 1 dr the refugees, only one way of escape really Jay open* A small 
minority crossed the Alps lob the cities of northern Italy, to which they 
were admitted under strict regulation. But the vast majority turned 
towards the East. The inas-eteres in the Rhineland contributed to spread 
the area of sett lenient in the outlying provinces of the Empire. In 
Bohemia, the history nf the Jews followed ominously upon that of their 
brethren in Germany, hut there was never any general expulsion. In 
Hungary, condition;* were much the same, though the massacres at the 
period o| the hint Crusade, which had decimated the community of 
Prague, were here checked; subsequently, however, the story was more 
chequered, and there was more than one temporary interruption. But the 
great haven ut refuge was Poland, Here Jews hud without doubt pene- 
trated from the ancient settlements on either side of the Caucasus and in 
the ( riiiiea, where they hod I teen settled from Homan times; and it muv 
'hc!| lie that tiie th Altar converts of the eighth century contributed to 
their numbers. However that may lx*, the immigrants from the West 
were able to impose their superior culture 141011 their indigenous brethren, 
with the result that the vast majority of the Jews of Russia and Poland 
slit! speak to-day the Low German dialect which they brought w ith them. 
In the twelfth century, Jews were in control of the mints, 11 s ls proved by 
the existence of a large number of coins with Hebrew lettering. 

1 he 1 nr tar invasions which devastated the whole country, especially the 
towns, from 1241 onwards mark the startiiig-point of n more systematic 
immigration, in which Jewish and Gentile settlers from Germany were 
equally encouraged. The concessions tu the former or Boleslav the Chaste 
(1264) formed the charter of the new settlement. The Christian uewcomere, 
however, brought with them something uf the persecuting spirit of their 
name country; this was reflected in the deem* of the provincial synod 
ot Breslau, whereby an attempt was made to enforce the policy of tile 
Utemu Conncils (ISfifi). NWrllx-W. the new M -U [emeul un,u 
cncli fresh outbreak in Germany driving before it a new wave of refugees 
Under the favour of CiLshmr the Great (133S-7G), Jewish prosperity 
readied it* climax. Thereafter, indeed, their tranquillity was not un¬ 
disturbed. Accusations of ritual murder and of the desecration of the 
1-lost began to claim their victims. In the middle of the lifleenth century, 
the inflammatory sermons of Giovanni da Capistrano, personifying tlieanti- 
Husnite reaction, brought about a recrudescence of massacre here as in 
most other places on his road, from Sicily northwards. Nevertheless, the 
lot of the Jew s of Poland was happy by comparison with those of the 
rest of Northern Europe-. There wav little restriction upon their economic 
activity. 1 heir uumbera grew rapidly; and scholarship followed as 
usual in the Wake oi population. In Lithuania, their history wax very 
similar, though it da ltd from a somewhat later period. When, at the 
Close of the Middle Ages, almost the whole of Northern Europe wa* 
closed to the Jews, they lmd thus secured in this Just corner a haren 
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uf refuge which ensured their preservation eveu if not an undisturbed 
tranquillity. 

In Spain, the Christian rteonquiwL had originally involved obvious 
peril for the Jews. Closely assimilated to the Muslims as they were in 
language mid mode of life, they were classed with them as infidels and 
enemies of Christendom. Accordingly, the early phases of the advance 
km,| been stained bv massacre and maltreatment. As early as the tenth 
century, however, a change of attitude began to shew itself, IT the 
Christian hold upon the country was to lx> suwc, it was obviously 
necessary to conciliate so important an element of the population. At 
lhe same time, by reason of their linguistic qualifications, it was found 
convenient to employ Jew's on important diplomatic missions, while their 
inherent aptitude wan them high office in the final n-iul administration. 
Thus the golden age of Jewish life in Spain, while without doubt largely 
due throughout to the propinquity and example of the Moore, was by no 
means exclusively under their rule; and, indeed, over a prolonged period 
l ,'h rist hm tolerance compared most favourably with Almohudan fanaticism. 
It was under Christian rule, though to some extent under Muslim intel¬ 
lectual inHucncc, tbit some of the greatest figures of Spanish Jewry 
nourished: Jehudnh haLevi (r. 1086-1141), the sweetest singer of Zion: 
Abraham ibu Ears {1002-1)61), traveller, {met, and exegek-, who shewed 
more than a glimmering of the principles of modern criticism: and many 
others of a Inter date. But as the Moorish rivalry progressively grew less 
dangerous, the Christian attitude towards the Jews correspondingly 
stiffened: till finally the disappearance of the last vestiges of Muslim rule 
was closely followed by the final disaster. 

It was in the reign ot Alfonso \ 1 uf Cmtile{I0fi5-11DD] tliot the acme 
of prosperity was reached. His armies contained large numbers of Jews, 
on whose behalf (it was reported) military operations were un one occa¬ 
sion postjKjiK'd until the conclusion of the Sabliatli. By his futrat, despite 
the admonitions of Gregory VII, they were left in possession of all the 
privileges they had enjoyed under the Mohammedans, and were placed in 
a posi tion of legal equality with the gene ral jjopulatiuii. H is body - p h vsitiau, 
the Jew Cidelo, enjoyed high influence at his court; and co-religionists 
were employed on delicate iliploniatic missions- Even before Alfonso s 
death, the inevitable reaction set in, accompanied as usual by massacres; 
and his sm'cessui's considerably restricted the privileges which the Jews 
were theoretically allowed to enjoy-. But in fact this period oi special 
favour only came to an cud with the final breaking of Muslim power at 
the battle of las Navas de Tolosa The crusftdets on their way 

thither had followed the example »et in the Rhineland, beginning the 
Holy War with an attack on the Jews of Toledo. The repressive polity 
of the laterali Councils now began to gain a foothold in tlie Peninsula. 
Even Alfonso the Learned (1252-84), though his court was one of the 
greatest centres of tlie Jewish activities in translation and hi the sciences, 
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subjected the Jews in his Side Partidas to the most minute and galling 
restrictions. In spite of this, Spain remained the solitary haven of com- 
pamtive tranquillity in the west of Europe, Though there were occasional 
local outbreaks, massacre did not become the rule. The restrictive enact¬ 
ments of the Church were reflected in legislation, but they were never 
full_v enforced. Tax-farming was largely in Jewish hands. Through the 
medium principally of medicine or of liiuuicc, individuals attained great 
influence ui the State. Vet at the same time the Jews were not divorced 
from agriculture, and continued to figure large!v as merchants and ns 
craftsmen. If they were restricted to their Mjawa in a single quarter of 
the town, they enjoyed in it an unusual of autonomy. As a 

nature! consequence, the standard of intellectual life was high; and science, 
philosophy, and letters continued to flourish by the side of Habbinic studies! 

From the fourteenth century, however, I here were signs dint the violence 
which had become rife in the rest uf Europe was spreading to the peninsula. 
The Padtmnumx of southern France, beginning the redemption of the 
Holy Sepulchre amongst the restored communities of their own region, 
continued their ravages on the south of the Pyrenees (13S0). The massacres 
at the time of the Black Death extended into Catalonia, though with 
nothing like the virulence with which they raged in Germany (1348). 
Hie excessive favour of Peter the Cruel naturally led to a reaction under 
liis rival, Henry uf Trnjitainftm, whose wild mercenaries sacked the Aljutnn 
ot every city they entered {1S55 onwards). But the cm tin I year was 1391, 
alien political provocation was virtually absent, ft is from this date that 
the glory of Spanish Jewry may he said to end. Following the inflammatory 
Easter sermons of the archdeacon Femtm Martinez, the wealthy Jvtderta 
of Seville was attacked by a fanatical mob on Ash Wednesday 1301. 
Hence the movement spread like wild-fire through Lhe country, from 
the Pyrenees to the Balearic Islands. Except in Granudn and Portugal, 
hardly a single community was spared. The solitary way t ,f escnije 
from do«t.h lay through Imp tiffin. For (he only time, perhaps, in the 
whole of their long history, the morale of the Jews broke. Elsewhere, it 
had only been a small and weak remnant which saved its life by apostasy. 
But in Spain, there seems to have l*en something in the atmosphere 
which predisposed their brethren to a lesser fortitude. As we have seen, 
there was a tradition of cn pto-Jndaism dating kick to VLJgothic time'- 
The long association with the country may have weakened their power 
of resistance. 1 he calamities in the jicigld muring lands had deprived 
them of any haven of refuge, and perhaps made them doubt after so many 
centimes of their future. However that may be, a very large projMJrtion 
of the Jews, when offered the alternative of baptism or death, chore the 
former, 

lVhen the storm died down—only to break out again with similar 
results a couple of decades later (1411) under the influence of Fra Vincent 
Ferrer—Spanish Jewry found itself in an entirely new position, By the 
hit- xm. 
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side of those who hod managed to escape massacre while remaining true 
to their old faith, there was now an immense number of nu/rroa critttQQDi. 
Some indeed were sincere enough, and, like Paul die Santa Maria, later 
Archbishop of Burgos, took the lend in halting their funner co-religionists. 
Hut the vast majority remained unaffected by the mere fact of baptiwn, 
thong}] they feared to return formally to their old faith. Whatever 
fh<micterislies had earned their previous unpopularity remained un¬ 
changed. With the removal of the disabilities from which they hud 
formerly suffered by reason of their religion, they mitered into every walk 
of life and pushed their way into the highest offices of State. 1 hey thro 11 ged 
the financial administration. Some entered the Church, and attained high 
rank. Many contracted family alliances with the proudest nobility of the 
land. But the majority intermarried amongst themselves, consorted 
familiarly with Jews, observed almost without concealment the practices 
of their old religion, and spoke with open disparagement of their new one. 
Moreover, and this was I he distinguishing characteristic of Iberian cry pto- 
Jndaism, they were able to transmit their traditions to their children, 
who were in most case* Christians only by the accident, of baptism. 

These Mammon as they were disparagingly called 1 , became a real 
problem for a State in which religion was taken so seriously os in medieval 
Spain, as was shewn by a frequent recrudescence of massacre- The passage 
of years proved that the problem was not likely to lie solved by Lime. In 
an age which could not admit the idea of release from the sacrament of 
baptism, there was only one solution. The genuine piety ot IsnlwUa the 
Catholic rendered her a willing tool in the hands of her spiritual advisers. 
A Bull authorising the appointment of Inquisitors in the Spanish do¬ 
minions was obtained from Sixtus IV in 1478. The Holy Office was set 
up in CasLile in 1480, and in Aragon four years later; and it began to 
extirpate the canker of heresy with all the horrors of which it was capable. 
But the position was hopelessly illogical. A fuiitwa), Christian only in 
name, would l>c burned alive for practising in secret only n fraction of 
what his unconverted brethren were doing every day in public with 
impunity. It seemed impossible to root out this Judd sing heresy from 
the land while the Jews were still present to tench their relapsed kinsmen, 
by precept and by example, the practices of their old faith. Moreover, 
the tide of nationalism as well as of fanaticism was rising in Sjmin, and 
the time was ripe for her to follow the example of the neighbouring 
countries. The conquest of Granada, to which the Jews bad liberally 
contributed, did away with all further need for their support Seven 
months after that event, Ferdinand and Isabella issued the edict of ex¬ 
pulsion which put an cud to the settlement of the Jews in Spain after so 
many centuries (31 March 1402), In tlii-s were included the more distant 
possessions of the crown of Aragon— Sicily and Sardinia—in spite of the 

* lor the history of the name (|ii*ol*My meaning urijjiiuil!]? ^pijf") so* 
A. Karine]2L, Mttrrtino; arf^rpr? di uM intupfriv? Geneva lUM* 
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fact that in them the problem of the crypto-Jew was absent. In vain were 
the prayers and inducements of Isaac Abmbanei (1437-150131, the last 
of the long line of Jewish scholar-statesmen hi the Peninsula, 'rhe edict 
was imitated in Portugal (1496) and in Navarre (1498) after a very Imef 
interval, Almost simultaneously, the last remnant of the ancient French 
communities ivaH banished from Provence, 

Thus ended, with the .Middle Ages thentseWus, the immemorial Jewish 
connexion with South*Western Europe. "l"he easterly movement of popu¬ 
lation, which had begun with the First Crusade, whs complete. The 
Manama, indeed, continued a surreptitious existence in the Peninsula, 
handing on their traditions secretly from generation to generation at the 
risk of their lives. It was their descendants, fleeing from the fires of the 
Inquisition, who founded the modern communities in France, Holland, 
England, and even America. Their forcible assimilation to Euroyen 
.standards brought ahout the inception of the modem, individualistic 
attitude towards their race, hitherto considered and treated as a distinct 
and inferior branch of humanity, 

The whole of the west of Europe was now closed to the Jew, except 
for northern Italy 1 and a few regions of Germany. Of the refugees, a vast 
majority made their way with hidusmbubie difficulty to the Muslim 
countries of the Mediterranean littoral, where they found at least toleration. 
With them, they brought their native Spanish tongue, which is spoken 
by their descendants to the present day. Many fled to the ancient settle¬ 
ments of Morocco and northern Africa, which hud gone through a prolonged 
period of decadence, but hail been recruited and awakened to a new, jf 
dep-nded, life by the Spanish fugitives of 1391. [n Palestine itself, the 
exiles re-established the ancient connexion, which had been almost extinct 
since the period of the Crusades and the Tartar invasion*. Rut by far the 
greatest number made their wav to the central provinces of the Turkish 
Empire, with the sedulous encouragement of lBva?7d II, Here, their 
superior culture and numbers soon assimilated the remnants of the old 
liyzantine communities, which had managed to protract a decadent and 
uninspired existence from ancient times. Thus Turkey became, with 
Poland, the greatest centre of population for the whole Jewish people, 
which was now overwhelmingly concentrated in the two great empires of 
the Near East. The Western European phase of Jewish history, winch 
bad begun with the Middle Ages, ended with them. The Mage" was set 
for a new act of the age-long drama to be played. 

An expulsion ireir, the Jiii-£i1o]ii of Vnplen fallowcil tlie Spanish occupation 
<1510, and, more completely, l-VW), A liaurlful uf Jaw* mu tolerated also hi 
Avignon and the oilier French possessions of the Efoly See—a symptomatic fact. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

MEDIEVAL ESTATES 

The woiti "feudalism" is little more than a rough generalisation or 
formula under which we try to include such condition*, economic} social* 
and governmental, as are found to he common and uniform throughout the 
landa and peoples winch wen? once parts of the Western Roman Empire, 
in that obscure period of mpid change between the dismembering of the 
Carolingijuj Empire and the growth of national States. 

In a period so long as this, when coitditiona were changing so rapidly* 
it is inevitable that many conflicting element*, forces, and tendencies 
should be fount! together at every stage of the development} and si ill 
greater differences between different historical stages of the growth even 
of a single common institution or idea. 

It is fortunately not within the scope of this chapter to discuss the vexed 
and disputed questions of the origin of these varying element* or of their 
relative importance. From the establishment of the Frankish Empire a 
development may be dearly traced which in time superseded the regime of 
the personality ofluw resulting from the “wandering of the peoples/ 1 and 
substituted for it the restored Roman idea of territoriality; and la ter* when 
the cohesive force of the Fran k ish Em pi re became weakened and \ hat Empi re 
again fell in pieces, these pieces retained the main characteristic they had 
acquired under their Frankish rulers* the principle of territoriality. The 
primitive Germanic conception of law a* tribal custom was by no means 
obliterated, but it was now the law of peoples who had settled homeland 
determinate geographical boundaries, whose j urisdaction wit* complete over 
all the inhabitants within those boundaries, of whatever race, and limited 
only by those iwmdarie* themselves. It was ft periiHl of the complete terri- 
tonality of law, in the absence more or less cons pi etc of all coercive central 
authority, a regime when small territories, each practically independent of 
all the rest and of all central authority, and each with its own customary 
law binding upon all within its boundaries, were the rule; and for a time 
the process of subdivision was making these little territorial units uver 
iiiore numerous and more minute. 

When this process of subdivision reached its limits and Hie counter- 
process l>egan of the gradual accretion of fiefs which was ultimately to 
develop into the great national States of Western Europe, the course and 
direction of that development were determined by the institutions ami 
ideas which hud become established within the scattered territorial units 
from which the later States were ultimately formed* Prominent among 
these institutions and ideas was that of law as the custom of the people 
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within n territory, the man uUnihtm % a hix non xcriptum whose beginning 
was beyond memory and whose tratMuission was by oral tradition* Since 
the law wjls the usage of ihe people, it wait the people alone who could 
know i t Hence, when concrete cases arose requiring the application of the 
law* it wax the people of the district alone who could “find** it, and this 
became one of the chief functions of the “ courts'" of the district. As 
Giieist points out, however, it was an equally marked characteristic of all 
these assemblies or courts that there was in them no differentiation of 
functions, such as we know in modem times, and no conscious distinction 
between finding a law in general and ndmin]storing it in an individual 
raxe. So doubt these general duties had been performed in earlier times 
by all, nr at least by all who were regarded as qualified* But later there 
wsis a tendency everywhere to restrict these duties to a smaller number, 
as in Ihe itohini on the Continent, or the reeve, the priest, and the four 
men from each township, as mentioned in English documents of the reign 
of Henry I, The finding and the administering of law alike were then 
both communal and territorial, and a survey of European procedure at 
lhis time shews bow widely it d 1601*611 from the Homan procedure with 
its normal trial by a single index* This difference is of fund amenta] im¬ 
portance and lies at the very roots of modem constitutionalism. The 
Roman mdex was a real judge in our modem sense, even though he was 
guided by thejormniti of a magistrate in his decision. He weighed both 
sides of the ease, and pronounced a real judgment upon the weight of the 
evidence. 1 he whole rationale of the judicial system of Western Europe 
in the feudal period was strikingly different In imitation of Rome* the 
suitors w j ho administered these courts might be called indices as they 
are, for example, in the fogrs Henna Prinu, in the case of England, 
rarlv in thc tw r clfth century- but llieir functions are in reality market!Iv 
different. 1 hey weigh no evidence, for properly speaking there is iu> 
evidence. 1 hey reach no judgment, for them is no place for any judgment. 
They merely “awarel the proof" Judicial disc ret ion and a rational system 
oi weighing evidence are the marks of the matured judicial procedure nf 
the Roman Empire, and judicial discretion may l*e exercised by a single 
hide? as well as by a number, if not lietter. But the cruder Uu of tile 
feudal age knew no discretion, and very little rationalism. If ever there 
w a* “a government of laws and not of men," it was at that timeu It was a 
formal, rigid, one-sided procedure, Nothing was left to the discretion of 
fiivv human judge, as is immediately disclosed by an inspection of the 
biritfk of compositions in such a “code” as the iJx Frhhmum, or of the 
mechanical list of formal rsv?o]Wf/ T or 3aw r ftd excuses for non-appearance at 
corn I, even as late as Jtmcton s fime. It was not the litishie^-s of the 
mcmUttS of these medieval courts lo give a judgment. It was not their 
discretion that was wanted; it was their knowledge, the knowledge of the 
unwritten law of the district of which they alone were possessed* or the 
aequaiotance with the local reputation of an accused man, which might 
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affect tbe award of prnof, That proof once awarded, whether it was a 
trial by reputation* «s in compurgation, or some form of the fudidtim Deh 
ns the ordeal or duel, the rest was mechanical. If the accused succeeded, 
he was free ; if not, he was guilty. There was an equal lack of discretion 
whether the trial was civil or criminal, ns we should say. Trial by Wit¬ 
nesses, when possible, was not, ns now , the admission of witnesses to inform 
an impartial arbiterj it was merely the introduction of per™™ who had 
been oHiriailv present as formal witnesses when the original transaction 
took place. And their introduction was as final and decisive ns the result 
of an ordeal or of trial by battle. Such witnesses swore only a formal 
oath. They were never sworn to tell the truth on their consciences. They 
appeared to swear with the defendant They could not possibly be intro¬ 
duced to swear against him. 

In this system the duties of the presiding odicer were as mechanical as 
those of the members of the court over whom he kept order, and whose 
lindingsi he pronounced. Not till a comparatively late period did he begin 
to acquire, mainly, I think, by delegation from the king, ft discretionary 
power, which in time gradually developed into that of the Homan iud*\ r 
or the modem judge. 

The judicial work of these medieval courts was performed by the 
members nf the community,or by a selected portion of them ^representing" 
the community and necessarily fairly large in numbers. Had their duties 
required discretion,one**judge" might have been enough, but since instead 
they requited knowledge—a know ledge of the customs and of the people 
of the district—a considerable number became necessary* and these had 
to lie ** representative^ in the sense that they would be person* of the 
district who knew thrir neighbours and were acquainted with the customary 
law in force there from time immemorial, more idtnfmmi an acquaintance, 
a* Glanville savs of the Grand Assize in England in the tw elfth century, 
which they have gained from what they them selves have seen and heard, 
H vel per verba patruni quorum ct per talm quibn* fidem teneantur habere 
in pmpriis.’ rt 

The point h that the general business of these undifferentiated u courts" 
wits everywhere such that it could be carried on only by those acquainted 
with the men and the customs of the country, lluisi it van that when 
the inqubiito or inquest was in time introduced among the older forms 
at the instance of the king in England, it retained the old communal 
hflfflft. It still required, like the older procedure to which it was in many 
respects closely akin, knowledge rather than judgment, and a knowledge 
which could not safely be got from one but only from many. Though 
the true jury, w hen it came, came from above and not Mow, as Maitland 
shews, and though it implied an answer on oath to a question which 
unlike the older procedure might be either Yes or No, still it as its 
name implies, like its communal predecessors, a trial per paifiam f pcr pait^ 
by “the country si He," 
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The striking contrast I between till these pieces of medieval judicial 
machinery and the mdsx of Home lies in the fact that it was knowledge, 
not judgment, that a medieval court vented; and that know ledge of the 
things needed far a dedWfon required a considerable number of neighbours, 
while judgment may be safely exacted from a single individual regardless 
of his knowledge. Thus medieval procedure was based on a knowledge 
of the community by the community, and this could safely be found only 
from that cumin ui i i ty\ When the practice arose of draw j ng this knouiedge 
from a number selected from this comm unity pro omnibus the earliest 
fmnidations of modem representative institutions were laid. The great 
fact is that the procedure of the Middle Ages inquired a fairly consider¬ 
able number of “representatives* of the community to make it really 
effective, under the ideas of law and of proof a* they existed at that time. 

Early in the eighth century Lhe Lomluird laws furnish an interesting 
illustration of these Germaine itlquvs of fixed customary law and of the 
stniggle for the mastery between them and the Homan conception of the 

arbitrament of the itulcjt. Among the Lombards, it is red ted in the laws _ 

^alii per consiiitotineiu, alii per arbitrium iudicare aestimabrnit^: and 
the resulting on certainty was so great that it was found necessary to call 
together the htdirex etjidele# in the fourteenth year of King Liutpmnd, 
4i ut mdlns error esse deberet, sod omnibus manifesUidariscerclex." 1 The 
I^m hard of course, were for in advance of most Germanic nations in their 
legal development at this time. 

These general characteristic of medieval procedure are to be found in 
all park of Western Europe at this time and in all kinds of courte, feudal, 
st'ignoriu I, communal or royal, f u some places the developmen t of feudalism 
tended at times to turn communal courts into sdgnorisd ones and often 
rdso to >hift the burden of utleiidancv at the court from the community 
as a whole upon the tenant* of definite pieces of land within it. But, in 
my case, that burden of suit rtauunctL and in all the court* of whatever 
kind the procedure continued to he one requiring the concerted action 
of a considerable number of the men of the neighbourhood. Thus whether 
it w/ifi the custom of the manor or the feudal law of the fief that was to 
Ijc found, that law would be ascertained from a sufficient number of men 
of the district who knew it, 

Lot-*dl v thin required, in lhe court of the district, “ representatives" 
fruisi the community if they were not nil present in pcison. 'l he presents 
ul these representatives in early titneii dues not, of course, imply their 
“election" in our modem sense. Till a comparatively Jntc date w e know 
little nf how they were eWn. but it is ns likely, if not more likely, that 
they were appointed as that they were « elected." ESgertU an elastic word in 
medieval documents, from which too much should not be inferred, KurLher- 
niore, these representatives of the community were chosen—however they 

1 Mhtw trtemetjw UftaotonlwutH (E«|. Wit s, Liutprmnrii Ltum, 
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were chosen—to perforin a duty, to Acquit their community of a burden. 
It was no privilege they enjoyed. Sometimes, indeed, this has been 
compared to modem representative institutions, and it baa something in 
common with them. Bnt this representing of the community was not 
then Ail honour. If it must be compared with something modem to which 
it has little practical resemblance, it would be fitter to compare it with 
our jury service than with membership in a modem legislative body. 
Nevertheless, burden though it was, it contained And it continued the 
practice, and even the theory, that lie* at the root* of modem represen¬ 
tative institutions — not the practice alone, but the theory as well. A proof 
of this exists in the wording of English official documents of the eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries. We know absolutely that at that time, in hoth 
the hundred and the county court, each township was “represented* 1 bv 
six persons at most. Vet, for both hundred and hundred court, there 
was used but one word, the word hiindrtdusi while in like fashion a single 
word, comitnttif, had to do duty alike tor the shire and the shire court. 
In short, the hnndrcdu-i was both the hundred and the hundred court 
they were theoretically the same, though in nctual fact widely different; 
and the comiitiitis meant equally the county and the county court, though 
but a small proportion of the whole county actually attended that court. 
Theoretical I y the county and the county court were the same. Actually 
they were not. The fiction of “representation" alone can explain this 
identity- There must have been in existence some theory of representation 
as well as the fact 

Possiblv an e ven clearer indication of this may be seen in the statement 
made bv the author of the Leges Henrfci Primi written in the reign of 
Henry I of England. After a statement that a lord nr his steward who 
has a right to do so may acquit the lord’s demesne lands in the hundred 
of the suit in the hundred court due from them, he goes on to say that 
if the lord nr his steward is unable to be present, then “prepotntus ct 
•jtecrelos et Oil de incliuribua ville assiiit proonntilwx qni nomtiintmi non 
erunt ad plncitiim subnmniti." 1 

When the courts ljcgan in England to feel tlie strong hand of the 
Norman kings and the process of administrative centralisation started, 
these germs of representation, instead of dying out, developed a stronger 
growth. The documents of this period prove that the kings retained the 
old communal courts of the hundred mid shire of set purpose 1 . They also 
began the proefcw of unifying them, chiefly through the activity of the 
royally appointed sheriff and later through the justices in eyre. With the 
growt’h of the eyre system and largely through the increasing practice of 

1 l.isterniklU]. drsfitr Hrr AntpUaphtcn, i, |i, S-Vt 

■ y CT vsim; .I!-: H Reqnirator hundred et co mi tutu ?, sic at aittereirsnns nost rE stitue- 
runt," William Iheiiotiqaerur, LiebenMim, op. tit., j,p. -})»: "Stiitis, quod concede 
ct prarlpio, ui amodo coinita tu.h mti et hand rein in illis locis ct eisdeni termini* 
•edcant, eLcuL widerunt in tempore rtcis Kbulwartfi, et noa alder,” Henry 1, Liebor- 
Titfluu, pp m cil.j ij, 624. 
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drawing cases by royal writ from other courts to the King's Court, it 
became increasingly necessary that these royal courts should be certified 
of the proceedings already taken in the other courts from which the 
coses were drawn away- The King's Courts required a bringing up of the 
14 record from the court, whether manorial nr communal, in which the 
case had begum In the days before the proceedings of these courts u r ere 
written, this “record" was only in the minds of the men of the court* 
not in writing. Hence the ^bringing up of the record * was the bringing 
up of a man nr men, nut of a written document, 

So section 4 of Henry I Fa A wise of Clarntdim^ in 116G T prescribes that 
when the sherifl‘ brings violators of the assize before the itinerant justices 
tor trial, be shall bring along with them “from the hundred and the 
township where they were arrested c duoe legales homines ad pnrtanduiii 
recoitlationcm com Status et hundreds, qtiare cupti fuerint'" 1 Professor 
G + 1I + Adams has pointed out a number of coses of the same practice in 
Bracton's ICitfe Hook , one in 1 $Ji2[i where four discreet knights of the 
county and four of the king’s $enAcute# were to come 44 ad certificat'd mu 
Dorn Ilium Regent nt ; another in 1219 when the sheriff ifl directed to have 
before the royal justices the record "per quatuor indites de eomitatu qtii 
recordo illi inlerfucrunt" 1 ; another in I22Q when the knights are said to 
speak pro rtnnUatu 4 ; one in 1230 where three knights are said to come 
tot a comitutti* ■ and se vend more*. The nuiiilkr might easily be 
increased. u Herc," ?ays IWf^or Adams, “was certainly a direct line of 
connexion between the county court and the king's council, at ready 
established and in frequent U-se.~ r He seen in the first recorded appearance 
of the knights of the shire in parliament, in 1254, a repetition of this 
procedure in matters of [lariiauientary grant instead of in a trial, and he 
^ds in these earlier judicial practices the precedent and the justification 
for the extra-feudal practice initiated in 1254 of Huuunoning the repre¬ 
sentative knights ns well a* the tenanb-in-chief to n parliament This 
ucLite auggestion ui Pnofcasor Adams, a suggestion amply supported by 
contemporary records, really enables us to trace a continuous development 
of the practice and the theory of representation in England from tin- end 
uf the Anglo-Saxon period through the fundamental reforms of William 1, 
Heniy I, and Henry II, by which the royal administration was unified 
and extended, down to the period of the appearance of the first surviving 
record of a summons of representative knights of the shire to parliament 
in 1254. It is a matter of the greatest consequence. 

This development, however, seems not to have been confined to the 

1 Stubbs, Selfi-t {'barter* (0th edition), p, 170. 

1 Br*ptem r s SMr B*wk t plea l'EO, 

3 lUd., plea 40. 

4 IMiL* plea m, 

* Jbui., plfti 445. 

u Aditm.^ Origin ft/the Lilith Cmiltitutitm, p. 321. 

r ibid., pp, 321 
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representative knight*. It appears, though considerably inter and much 
U-ss dearly, in the representation of burgesses as well, long before the 
time uf the Esirl of Leicester's parliament of 1265, when we have the 
first record of the appearance of representative burgesses in a parliament 
for the whole realm. In section 1 Si of John's charter, after the promiMj 
that scutage and extraordinary aids should be imposed only with the 
common assent of the realm, provision is made that in case of aids from 
the city of I-cuidon the procedure shall l>e rtmUi >ttodu. Front the lime ot 
tfir Henry Spelmaii to the present, the meaning of sirrtili modo lots been 
an enigma. .Spot man hi in self seemed to think the words implied repre¬ 
sentation In the king's Curia, and was therefore surprised to find no 
appearance of any burgesses in the records of the years following 1215’. 
Professor Adams, on the other hand, believes that these worth indicated 
merely that London and London alone of all English towns had a com¬ 
mune, and therefore an independent feudal status whic 1 1 placed it on a 
par feudally with the tenauts-in-chief already mentioned in this section 
uf the document, and that Uus of course implies the necessity of consent 
to aids, but apjwvrently not necessarily any representative from l he city 
in anv Curia where the collective consent of the tenants-in-chief was 
obtained. 

However this may be, the fact is that there is no surviving record of 
the presence of these borough representatives before the jjurlianient of 
Simon dc Montfort in 126-5. But as in the case of the representative 
knights, there i-s a long local history behind this Hist known apfiearanec 
of liurgc.-LM.-s in a central assembly. For example, in 12-fl the sherili of 
Yorkshire is directed by writ to present tiefore the justices it mere tit on 
their coming into the county, not only the nubility and higher clergy, 
the knights and the free tenants of the county, but twelve legal burgesses 
from each Iw-rough and all others “who usually are and ought to be" 
there, to assist in the trial of the pleas of the Crown and others 1 . Cases 
might be multiplied, and it is dear Mint the words of Stubbs npplUd to 
the knights of the shire are almost equally applicable to the townsmen 
as well; “a consolidated hotly «f men trained by a century and a half of 
common interests and common work,"’ 

In recent year* a tendency has appeared in certain quarters to criticise 
the masterly account of these developments by Bishop Stubbs, on the 
ground that lie understates the importance of the clergy in shaping their 
coun« and attaches “too much weight in comparison to the old communal 
institutions of England, such as the attendance of the four men and the 
reeve at hundred and shire court, and to the inti nance of the judicial 
procedure of Henry II.”* The reductio ad ubsurdum of Professor Barker's 

■ Of fartiumriili, llfliquiae S^lmtlltniamn:, |i. <M. 

: litubbe, Seim Charter* (Stth edition), p. D34. 

3 Slal-In. CetutitaHofna liitiufy of Kngtatld, tl, p. 19S. 

<■ EthlsI Barker, The iWafom Orefcr und Conocoutton, p, 53. 
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temperate thesis on this subject is found in n recent American study of 
representative government where it Is baldly declared that; “The Church 
originated representative institutions; the State adopted them/"' To make 
such ii declaration one must either be totally ignorant of the meaning 
and significance of the striking and continuous series of evidences of 
representative ideas and institutions running back to the very Conquest 
in England mid even beyond, or he must consider him.self able to explain 
them as not really representative in character, One way of doing the latter 
is to attempt, as lJr barker docs, to distinguish Iwtween the mere repre¬ 
sentation “ to give information” (ad recognotcetidum) in the earlier English 
instances anrl the true representation “to take action" (ad Jaciendum), 
supposed to occur only at a later period and as the result of clerical ideas 
and institutions. 

But against this view several serious objections may be urged. It implies 
a distinction between central and local institutions which is too sharp 
and too modem; it depends upn 11 sharp cleavage bet wee n the ideas of 
representation for information and representation for action, for which 
there is little contemporary evidence in the thirteenth century and before; 
and it is greatly weakened by the fact that there were no Dominicans in 
England before iStfil, yet it is to the Dominicans that the institutions of 
representation are mainly attributed. It is true enough, as lias been urged 
in support of this view, that our earliest surviving official record of the 
idea of representation on anything like a national scale, the writ of King 
.Itdin in 1^13 for the return or “four discreet knights" from the counties 
of Liigbuid, probably had no practical result, since we have no record of 
their actual meeting; but the writ itself nevertheless is evidence of the 
existence of the idea in ISIS, some years lief ore the development of the 
Dominical, constitution or its tmmfcr to England; and it is noteworthy 
tluit the four discreet knights were summoned not merely tul r &a g mm xn- 
du at, but ud Uxpu mhnn nab&xum dc negatHi rtgni tiwsfri *. [ n local u iatters i t 
is equally impossible to distinguish deariy between information and action 
in numberless cases, and the distinction between the local occurrence of 
representation and its use in a national assembly is one that strikes us as 
it doeOidy because »e know its later developments; to contemporaries it 
was insignificant and oniimportant The contemporary chroniclers give no 
attention whatever to the first English ease of borough representation which 
we consider >o epoch-making. To them it was only a slight modification 
of ideas and practices long familiar to them in the county court. Knights 

1 Henry J. Kant, <]fatvrnmrtu (New York, 1024) p 111 

* atobt *> **<* chart,,, (iiti, edition), p. 2S& The topwdWHty of nuddu* sue!, 
ricar-cut di*Uneboos cornea out plainly, for example, in the ordinance for then****- 
meat of the Saladin tithe til i (aft, where four or six legal men were to swear to the 
amount any taxable person should have relumed if it was suspected that Jus return 
was too low. Stubbs, p. IBS. 1 his ii in effect an assessment of a tax. Dare we «iy 
that these men arc employed solely ad Teu&tot.'tndtim and in no teuse <td Jkeitnd*mt 
'Dio line between the U# was very shadowy. 
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and burgess v* had been cooperating for generations with the iiatiemii 
on their circuits throughout the counties of England* and these iatfkiaru 
were in fact* if not in theory, members nf the king's central Curia. The 
clergy no doubt contributed u large part of the later development of 
representation; truly to assert that they “originated 11 it is impossible in 
face of the overwhelming evidence to the contrary* 

In in England, fear the first time so far as we hare evidence surviving, 

these local practices and idea* were incorporated in the national assembly 
or Curia, and in order to undentand the working of the ^estates" that 
resulted, a brief review of the earlier history of the Curia itself is necessary. 

Though in an earlier period the English national assembly—and the 
local assemblies as well—had in all probability Ixkii a real folc mate in 
the same sense and of much the same kind as the meetings of the warriors 
of the ci m&as or trilie as described in the Germania of Tacitus* long before 
the Norman Conquest it had turned into a select body of comparatively 
few magnate*, elders, or sapient?^ a w'rfemigi-Mtyti in which the 4 w isdom 1 
which constituted the supposed qualification for membership was coming 
more and more to consist in royal favour and wide estates. This body 
survived the Conquest and is frequently referred to in the gradually 
expiring H Anglo-^oxon Chronicle^ 1 by the old names of 11 itan or Afiekel- 
gemat. But its character was changed. Even before the Conquest, if we 
may accept the brilliant suggestions of Professor H. M. I had wick, feudjd 
tendencies Imd long been at work upon it* and the Conquest at a stroke 
completed the development. The drastic confiscation of the lands ot the 
greater English lords and the wholesale transfer of these lands by the 
Conqueror to a cornpletely new of Norman tenaiitsmi -chief aie not 
only the beginning nf the English land law; they nmrk the complete 
transformation of the English national assembly. It become completely 
feudalist* Tenure became the single basis of the vassal obligation which 
entitled the king as their feudal overlord to demand the services of such 
of them a* he chose in the administration of the fief, and the fief was a 
kingdom; hence the court was the Curia Regis. The list from which he 
might choose in 1DB6 is the list of teimnts-iu-chief set forth in Domesday 
Book, as printed in Sir Henry Ellis' Introduction. In fac t, he chose few, 
and some of these, for practical reusuii-s he could not well omit But the 
regularity of the summon* to great officials, such ns the Chancellor or 
Treasure!, is owing, not to any constitutional rule that gives them a 
«right " to !*■ present, but only to the practical necessity of their presence 
with their records and seals in order to get business done. No one* in 
fact* bod any right to attend All tenantedn-chief were bound to do so, 
It was the king's right to summon them all* and he summoned whom he 
would or whom practical necessity required. 

Thuf the first and oldest medieval estate emerges in England, It h the 
estate of the baroncs or feuded tenants-iu-ehief* both spiritual and Jay, a 
fraction of which, and not always the same fraction, was summoned by 
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, j . '7 ■'. 7 — ™ P ra niatupc it> BLtiirn tnc dame “estate” to 
suLh.ii borfv » the Borman period. Such a term was not applied, and 

Zfl SffLS 6 t0 tIw ^ of tcimnta-iu-chief in Upland, 

IS? .SflJ ^ t(> ** and to think “Owtivdy. In the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries these tenants are referred to simply os baremc. That 

, IS not found in the singular, nor is the collective noun baronamum 

whS^n^Tte? yet *£ bar ° tK * WCre sitn P ] y « number of peLms 
»ho hapfwncd to be parts, because they held of the same lord and of 

hold^tte !'f 5 **f * at tbL1 time, any one of them might 

hold other lands m other f.efs nr of other lords and thus be a member ot 
other courts and the “peer” of other bodies of men. 

w S!n? Bg r W th “° tendencies remained unchecked, the con- 

SSt,f “’ft™*™* among the English tenants-in-chief was difficult 

Th^fil’ri !'! 7 Sl u W | Um of a permanent kind, 

thi J n ^ ' V Whl "'7 VSSsd n ^ di ^ lurd was an individual 

’ " L 'f h °"^ * nd Wty Which it renounced. In 

^ F^Sf 8 /^ 18 " 1 7 J* ll " chl «^ f orm was extremely individualistic; 
In England it was not fail the thirteenth centum- that the baruii* beam 

jL5f“ a T'*- but M - th * of John thevare 
found domg so. Itt ; m that reign that we find the first royal recoJtC 

* of the haromal right collectively to coerce the king bv fo^e. in the fiunl 

ion> of Magna Carta. From that reign, t 00 , LtJIIies the firet known 

{“EJ7 ii lo the king by the barons, acting 
1' hci . r Bobv'e capac!ty, and it is but a few years afterward, ils Matthew 
f . Uns tylls u /b th,lt Angha< nobilita*, when importuned by the king 
ioi iinev, took an oath each to the other that they would give the king 

l»fi3S?“ Pl “ rE^pt,B, " , ' an varl > r instan * of "collcctire 

;_ ^ j D 5 thC absi ‘ n ™ ° f an - v idea ^a definite corporate chapter 
' the baronage may possibly be seen in section 14 of Magna Carta, 
m "hicli it is promised that an assessment of a ocutai*> nr v r ~t- h 

?“ r “i ■“ “■<*•* * sUvirtSE^t^sa 

Tt; :? 110 pnH ' 1 1 W Jt h to bv those w ho are present 

Ihe tacit exception here made of those who had not been sumZS 

seems to indicate that assent is still sew-nd ™ther than joint though it 
is given when all are assembled together instead of sepaitely! FtoSu, 
one not summoned was not bound by their action* ' ki irroruum 

—yt T 'T: de, “"* 1 “ i 

too ther with the whole of the provision* of lSI 5 concerning aids Wtt J 
entirely omdted from all later reissue* of the darter, while :<:i,Uge wa}i 

by the terms of the s^oud reissue of I2H to be thereafter imScd as 
was the custom in the time of Henry II. "“pesua as 

1 rni - U - iUkL Pat *' C *™. J%. (Relish.*),re, 181 - 2 . * ^^ ^ ^ 
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Professor rowickc has shewn ho w John’s loss of Normandy lml resulted 
In the surrender of their Norman lands by the barons of hnglaml, who 
were thus for the first time left “free to devote themselves to LiigUsh 
affairs." There can be no doubt that this was a great impetus to the 
growth among the English barons, not only of a feeling of nationality, 
but of their corporate character as a real baronage or estate oft he realm 
of England. .John was one of the first kings regularly to style himself 
Rex Andiae instead of Hex Jaghmm-. in a few years we find the con¬ 
temporary chronicler spewing of his barons also ns mMiUu **&'*?' 

It is a comtuonplace that thu units of political or legal thought in the 
later Middle Ages are groups rather than individuals. When the ban™ 
then began in practice to have common interests, aims, and actums, 
it was natural that they should be regarded, first rather loosely, later 
much more definitely, as a nmvemfiu or commune; and ns such we may 
consider them as the first of the communes which in time combined to 

form the English Parliament. f 

l*p to 1254 the commune of these hnroiis or royal tcnnnts-m-t nier 
constituted the only element in the national assembly, and up to the eiul 
of the first quarter of the fourteenth century the only invariable an 
essential element. The basis of the membership was military tenure 
tempered bv royal summons. The greater barons were entitled ton spetia 
summons, the lesser ones, whom Hound has shewn n °t tl > *• 11 « sanie 
as mere knights, must attend if merely summoned generally by the sheritt. 
Thus they assisted in the general business of the Curia, which was at once 
i nmsultati ve.admiTiiHtniti ve, and judicial; and it included the promulgation 
of administrative twins as well as the issuing of original writs m judicial 
matters —until the increasingly onerous and technical harden or the last 
of these was gradually delegated to the chancellor alone—and the trial 
of such cases ns found their way, on account of difficulty or importance, to 
the whole Council for determination, On feudal priricipleSjthese members 
collectively also gave judgment in cases involving any of their own number, 
and each of them was entitled to such a ittdkiuni parium jtmruvi in his 
own case. The growing definition of the feudal incidents in feudal custom 
had made certain of these incidents a matter of course which the lord 
might levy without consent when occasion arose, but in all Other or 
erfroordWv cmws no lament of aids could he made under feud'd 
custom without the assent of the body of tenants upon whom it would 
directly fail. This was as true of the tenants-m-chief of the English king 
as it was of the vassal# of any lord, and it was the meetings of these 
tenants in the royal Curia and their consent to such aids, hegiunuig on 
a national scale apparently in 1207 in England, that must be considered 
the source of the later parliamentary grants which large a part 

in the development of English constitutionalism 1 he barons m 121o 
formally demanded thnl all such cttiaorcljimry mds its well as outage* 
should Hl" inapt only 44 jH-T consiluifli 11 ith tliccouiEDUTt 
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of the rojilin'-^ i„ conceding this demand the king promised m 
addition that all the teoants-m -chief should be summoned tea meeting 
for the purpose, and that those there present should he able to decide 
!i ^iT" in Ute , aWlC8 of the ”A who had not obeyed the 

2Z U r P ™™ n -’ thGir oo™ documents of £ 

penod, warrant us in assuming that the borons are by thU time in a sense 

achng as an estate of the realm and that their assent alone h referred to 
he assent of the realm; and elsewhere in document* and chronicles nf 
th, s time thev are frequently spoken of and speak of themselves and 
themstdves alone the populut. lids ? a the more significant when w e 
remember that by this time the role of the Roman pcpSu* a, the ultimate 

Hom “ kw toown in England through 

Jrefi ff’ k r et Sfn^ m * * lm c]mAy h - y nude in the 

Eft? rt < * k m e S ttt,AtlSe 0I : th « lflWS of England, written before the 
end of the twelfth century, and repeated by Emeton. The mcanine of 

was undamtood and the baronage was a* yet the whole pi 
it am, the only estate of the realm; its consent alone was the <ZTZ 
mWiaw regn,. It wils, however, an estate in which there existed no 
representation m any definite constitutional sense. 

2l;7V- l ?T?'r t},e assent of the realm" 

a the individuals to whom that a^nt directly applied were su™ ^ ■ 

f ^om the burden of the aids or icnW there 

tCSJ^U™ !lriU:dI ’ V *T* eDt ° r hnd fln to be present 1 

P* <*• *n«r decision wL their own it 

" n,i ** -» —aid 

3 ,M , . .- 

nr legal aspect of the matter. Though a baron who hud jhill f t f 

a summons was probably not bound by the action of Ih, 

hail received a summon. Jt nd ignored it certainly was. and this i i 

“ * Sl ^' n Z ’^ e T of Sowing idea of ’««£,*** F ur ^ 
more though these borons alone were the whole popular whoso absent 
would be enough to conclude all othera, at U„ ? , 

unginl fMtdam M . t'rZS^, 2S 

even in these matters they did act the the classes 
they were constantly shifting the actual burden of these 

? .“• fo,,n ‘ 1 *• ,:lusc «"ii»ofiwtn 

l^'" 1 ' vhl 5 1 lhC flttrl 1S rccltefl tbataro/fffl/F!**™ W West min t 

™ n ,po»i of“tKo 3L* 

: tSZ; £l!;™;r u “ «• s "* ta ’ *** ««*» «<■ «m . x ,». 

Hj K, M itcliflJ] t S/rttfifa in T^unHeH mirier /Vi a. . e j T r . P . 

not*. 141, 1*1-1, 161-2, 206-9, ^ ^ ^ PP ' 127 > 
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of our whole realm,” and apparently none beyond these; yet there follow# 
immediately the statement that “the ume archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
priors,and ecclesiastics holding lands which do not belong to their churchy 
earls, barons, knights, and free men, for them selves and their villain , had 
granted to the king in aid a thirtieth of their movables 1 . 

And a time was to come, and that before long, after the w titles or 
“eoimtrv gentry' 1 had gradually grown to sufficient importanee, strength, 
and political self-consciousness, when the uneasiness aroused by these 
conditions would force the barons to begin to doubt their own unaided 
ability, if not their right, to consent to burdens whose chief weight must 
fall in the last instance upon estates lower in the feudal hierarchy, and 
even to suggest to the king that the estate of the knights should be con¬ 
sulted os well as their own in the imposition of such burdens . 

An interesting example of such doubts on the part of. the magnates 
occurs in 1290 Lu the ease of an aid for the marriage of the king's daughter. 
The lords did, it is true, profess to make the grant “for themH'Ues and 
ftjr the community of the whole reulin^ but their growing dou o . cur 
own unaided ability to do so appear in the phrase immediately following: 
“quantum in ipsis est”’ As a result of these doubts the king summons 
representative knights of the shire to consult on this matter, and in c 
writs he distinct!v says that he is issuing them at the special request ol 
the magnates—“cum*per coalites, burones, ut quondam alios dc proccnbiis 
regni „ostri, nuper f’uissemus super ijuihusdftiu tpedaBer ftquwU,.~Utn 

|m in E'miiiri«v lb» "lorf-»piritu.J" wens bccmimg wrtain uf 
ability by tb.-ir **nt ta but all the rf<rs : . Lhu., the»*»% "I 
the cletgv which met at the king's command at Northampton in 128*, to 
make a grant to tlie king, though it contained proctors from the cathedral 
chapters, nllc-red, os a cause of Sts failure to make any grant, the lack of 
consent by the parochial clergy. As a result, in 1288 the writs to the 
archbishop to a second meeting remedied this defect by directing that 
proctor* of the parochial clergy should be summoned, and the reason 
riven was that at the previous convocation, "partly through the absence 
of the greater part of the clergy who according to the usual practice at 
that time prevailing had not been summoned, parti? for other reasons, 

,id plenum non vatuit resfHmderir ' 1 . . , 

Thus it is evident that the monopoly of the haroms, both cctliaiastlLal 
and lay, m the sole dement in the populus, was gradually wearing away, 
and that strong tendencies were at w ork which were widening the basis 

i stobtw Stlert Charter* 0H* dtiUon), :3o8. 

- rViZw .LLic.h'jet of the relation* of there dawn* unth tbs magnate ujmI will, 
the king:, B, F. .ficub, Stwti™ in the periwl of baronial reform* and rebellion j 

1 1, Stublw, .Select Charter* (9th edition), p. 4"2- 

4 it, 1W; Slultbs, select Charter* (0th edition), P- ^2, 
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°J *?j® S ^f *“ d rapidlv treating the necessity for the emergence of 
additional estate* a, sharers at least in the burdens imposed by the 
increasing demands of (lie king. Later, a sharing of burdens must of 
necessity 1 wtd to n sharing in other things as well. 

Thus new elements were in time added to the older Curio, hut the Curia 
itself remained through oil the changes. This has been well expressed by 
M. Pasquet when he says, speaking of the House of Commons; “That 
convocation ,s m short merely the extension to some of the new classes 
ot sunety^-thc toar&obw of the towns and the class of free tenants of 
the cou»tiy-nf ‘the service of the court’ which hod hitherto been de- 
mantled by the king only from Ms barons, The delegates of the row- 
muiianhs then reme to take their place in mi organisation already in 
existence; for an understanding of the real significance of the innovations 
which were made m the reign of Henry III and of EdwaH [, it is necessary 
to recall the essential features of that organisation" 1 
The real motives behind these “innovations" of Henry III mid more 
especially of Edward I, and their immediate causes, have b^en the occasion 

LZuvTu* d T?°"!'! TCCCnt * vcars < rhe **B*>™J view, still 
5J2ry l * hl ntld admirably set forth in detail by Bishop Stuhb, 

of Ib-tf heW developments almost solely to the increasing demands 
or the king for money, and Hie participation of these additional “estates" 
in the parliamentary grants which resulted. In recent years, several other 
alternative explanations have liven offered. In 1883 Ludwig the 

author of the history of English parliamentary elections in the Middle 
Ages, contended that the chief purpose of Edward I was not so mud, ihh 
Z t! ; e 7^r C ? nt ™ l I 0,nd oversight of the countv administration in the 

Itatn ° f fl S vstem employing the 

aid of the knights of he dime in load administration including the local 
assessment and collection of aids* M. Pbaqqet, while admitting the 
existent of nil those causes, would Hud the principal motive of Edni l 
m calling new esLites to his councils in his determination not only to be 
the suzerain of his vassals, but the king of all his subjects; and he con- 
mat> the kings Summoning (1 f these new elements with his imposts Quo 
varmnto and the statute of Quia Employ a., all parts of a general d«L 
of destroy,eg the dhtmihon existing in feudal custom between his tenant 
inchicfamlthe mevn,;. lords or amlrc-raum* ■ Professor Pollaid sees 
in the fact hat in w many of Edward’s parliaments no financial supply 

Z5T r -T ''*? P ™ { thAt Xt was J™Kdiil and not L 

Imancial artivity that must furnish the explanation at least of the frequency 

“il " th, ‘ f,Tq "™' v l ”'* d “ w '» ll “ ki»e 

■ O. Kaiquet, Ann tttr k* oHfine, 4 * la chamhre de* wmmu,m j, , 

* IkrCrvnme &,«*«■«, in Sjbel'a mtM Jk,k ci „j, f 

Thr £ni!ntion of I'ur/iamenf, pp, 


Pp. l-Rl. 
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A famous case of such a demand by the borons for reasons largely 
judicial occurs in the twenty^nin^h ordinance of the lords Ordinances 
in 1811, where a parliament is required once a year or oftener, and Hie 
reason given is that defendants had alleged that they were bound to reply 
only coram Rige, and that the kings ministers had been guilty of acts of 
oppression against law,for which there was no redress without a parliament' 

It WHS therefore ordained that a parliament should meet at least once a 
year where these delayed coses might be terminated, as well as those in 
which the justices were of conflicting opinions, and hiisl action taken on 
hills brought into parliament according to low and reason 1 . But these 
circumstances were to suv the least exceptional, if not to be termed revolu¬ 
tionary. 

Without doubt there is much to l>e said for each of these factors, and 
this modern discussion lias considerably widened and deepened our under 
standing of the development of parliament. If we con tine ourselves to 
the beginnings of these innovations, while Henry III was still alive, the 
isonteiivporar v tvitlotu’c is strongly in fkvour of Bishop Stubbs * thzit 
the original motive behind the beginning of these changes was almost 
entirely fiscal. But the reigus of lid ward I and Edward II are a P® n 
of almost bewildering development, and new forces, unknown or latent 
before, then began to operate. Certainly before 1327, the representative 
knights who had originally come to parliament only to grant, were 
remaining to do much more, and a part of this transformation must ks 
placed in Edward Vs reign if not attributed to his initiative. The Hulls 
of Parliament, w hich have by this time begun, prove the activity of the 
representative estates in framing petitions, and in 1322 the well-known 
statute of York provides that enactments touching the estate of the whole 

rcrdni _ ■** pour lestat.de nostre seigneur lc Hoi, et descs Heirs, et [K>ur kstat 

du readme et du poeple’’—must have their participation *. In 1290, when 
the statute of Qttut E»iptores was enacted, this hail probably not been so, 
and this rapid change may have been owing in part at least to Ei ward's 
police of advancing the arr&rwwnaux, or his attempts to consolidate the 
local administration with the centred. It seems probable that most of these 
great changes were in the beginning at least the result ot tire kings 
i nit i uti vc — -occasional! v but onlv in except ionnl circumstance* the liar ona — 
rather than of the dedns of the new classes represented; Init, even ad¬ 
mitting tins, the effect of the changes upon those classes is not far dilie rent 
from what it would have been had they originated with themselves. These 
classes do now in time gradually grow to be an integral part of parliament, 
the parliament to which Fkta referred when he said, “The king has Ins 
court ill his council in his parliaments.” And they are becoming some- 

1 RftU ParL T I* I*. 

t The mvestissUona of Mr J. Conway Davies, in his Baronial apportion to EdaardU, 
eonfirn the interpretation given here, which 1* adopted in preference to the view of 
Mr G T. Lapaley accepted by Professor Toni in lii* H»w of tdmird II in English 
History, rtstricting the application of the statute lu “isoiiiititptiituni" mutters only. 
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thing more thuu a mere sddcnduin to the Curia as they seemed to be at 
hrst, summoned only to participate in an aid demanded by the king and 
then summarily sent home; they are now remaining to do many important 
tilings beyond the granting of supply, though they continue to be in many 
t Kings subord i rtnte to tl le lords. Ed ward I'» famous tlidum oflS95, “quad 
omnes tangit ah omnibus approhetur," applied to them, and it cannot be 
w-Iiolly waved aside as the unimportant verbiage of some minor official, as 
is sometimes done; but it origintolly included only grants and nothing 
more. By 1822, however, it had come in effect to include enactment os 
well os gnint, and possibly in practice much besides. Whatever then may 
have been the true proximate cause or causes of the beginning of t his 
important development, its remoter causes lie far back in the earlier 
history, and the main features of the system of representation thus 
established are fnirlv clear. 

In the first recorded instance of a summons of knights to a parliament, 
in 1254, election ill the county court is clearly referred to, as well as precise 
instructions, and the clear principle that these representatives both act 
for and can hind the whole body of the county; and it may safely be in¬ 
ferred tliat these ideas and practices were already thoroughly familiar 
through long usage in local matters in these courts. For certain specific 
things election was employed at least os early os 1215. Chapter 18 of 
.John's charter had prescribed the assistance of four knights elected fur 
comitatvm in the assises of novel disseisin and inert d ancestor, and 
chapter 48 luid provided even more definitely tliat the twelve knights 
who were to investigate the wrongdoing of the king’s foresters “ ought to 
be elected by the good men" in tile county court. It is true, as M, Fasqnet 
Jins pointed out, that the expedients of 1254 in one respect fall far short 
of our modem complete idea of representation. The representatives are 
not empowered by their constituents to represent them for a long period, 
and I lave no an thori ty to bind them in any matter that may happen in fit Lure 
to come before them; they arc definitely restricted to the matter of which 
the county court has received notice in the kings writ. As representatives, 
in their consent In parliament they are confined ad hoc. This, however' 
does not mean that they have no discretion, for they have power ad 
tractandum. The limits of their discretion are probably fixed in their in¬ 
structions, and on this they are to have power to answer praecisc t but 
within these limits they art left free. This is, as M. Pasquet says, a 
system of procuration rather than one truly and entirely representative 
in our modem sense 1 , but uiatiy of the essentials of modern representation 
are there, and of the others a beginning may be seen. The representatives 
hind their constituents, they have a “mandate." they have some discre¬ 
tionary power, and lit fore long they acquire a greater permanence. 
Medieval English parliaments never lasted longer than a few week* at the 
rnnst, but we may easily see slight but more and more definite indications 

1 t'Mtmi, i»|s. 7«-<n. 


LTI. Mill. 
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of the growth of a snore general delegation of power, and for a longer 
time, in the writs of summons that we find front time to time in the later 
years of the thirteenth century; and in the next century these delegation* 
of power become more extensive still, though it was hardly before the 
Tudor period, with its parliaments occasionally lasting several years and 
divided Into several sessions, that the full modem idea can be said to have 
become completely established. 

Spec will not permit of a detailed examination of the grow th of the 
different estates of the knights* burgesses* cathedral and parochial clergy- 
When summoned to par! lament* the knights of one county in one writ of 
sum moasaiu directed to treat with the representatives of the other counties 
upon the matters on which tlie magnates shall have agreed. The matter 
thus agreed upon was of course a grant, and the writ implies that all 
the knights were to deliberate together upon it, and do so separately 
from the magnates! and there is other full evidence that this was the 
practice. When burgesses were summoned* they too deliIxrated together, 
but apart from the other estates, and the same was true of the ^com¬ 
munes" of the cathedral and the parish dergy, whether these were present 
in person or by proctors* in the few cases of their presence in English 
parliaments of the late thirteenth century. 

Thus the new representative element in the parliaments of that period 
really consisted of several collecti ve units or ummrmintes f each consisting 
Eif representatives who acted for the class as a whole from which it was 
draw r n t and no more. They were summoned tid iractandum^ but the 
“treating" was only in common with their fid low-representatives from 
the same estate, I fence the answers of those several estates to the kings 
request for supply might be and usually were different In the same 
jjnrli ament the knights collectively might agree to grant a tenth* while 
the parochial clergy might promise only a thirteenth* and m on. r Ilie 
lower clergy in a few years disappeared as an estate in parliament but 
continued till the seventeenth century to make grant* in their convoca¬ 
tions* a remarkable proof of the separation of clergy and laity in the later 
Middle Age*, since a similar tendency on the part of the mnrehants was 
successful] v and permanently chocked by the House of Commons about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. Thus the parliament in its Helibera^ 
lions upon the king's requests was really not one body, and in the early 
period not two bodies* but often three* four, or even five, according as 
knights, Imigesscs, cathedral and parochial clergy were present or not. 
Ad traetandum it was strictly a combination of severed separate communes 
or estates, deliberating apart from each other and often returning different 
answers to the king’* demands* and estates whose number actually varied 
widely from year to year. Before the reign of Edward III it would be 
more Eiceuratc to call the representative portion of the parliament a house 
of communes than a house of commons. 

But there is another side to all this. As M. Basque t says* the rep re ’ 
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scatfitives a« the delegates of separate communes, “but the? come to take 
their place in an organisation already in existence,’' They did not take 
this place at once. In the reign of Henry III, Dr even the early years of 
Eel ward I, when they participated in grants and nothing more, it is 
questionable whether they could properly be considered a part of that 
organisation; a few vtsars later there can tie no question, True, the various 
communes continue to deliberate apart, and jar detiberaikm parliament 
remains a body of several almost distinct parts. But by the end of 
towards reign these comuuines have taken their place as" parts of tme 
parliament Organically it L. one and they have became members of it. 
At the solemn opening of parliament, when the king's demands are made 
known in the prominentia, the represenstives are present with the lords 

1,1 This was probablv not the case so late 

as IJilOi It becomes invariable in the fourteenth century. It is only for 
deliberation that parliament is now separated. For its'formal nets'll is 
one. Thus the estates continue, but they have become merged in one 
official body. In 1297 Edward I had recognised that new customs duties 
might be levied only with the assent of all the realm, and that in parlia¬ 
ment, for this touched all. In 1322 it was established that common law as 
well as common grants needed the assent of “all,” and a statute which 
enacted a common law required the assent of “all,” including the repre- 
wlh a ncs ns well a< the lords. By 1348 the Commons were able to assert 
t heir control even over grants that appeared to touch not all but particular 
classes only, and Edward HI was compelled to desist from his attempts 
to treat for a grunt with assemblies composed of the merchants 1 . 

11 , nteantime, Convocation had gone its separate wav, and the com- 
inuius of the knights and the huigesscs were gradually reialescing into a 
true Ilou^e ot Commons,'' a process that was almost complete bv the 
nuddle of tire fourteenth rentticy* By 1335 a chief justice of England 

, J Lvo *y« ,e IS «mridered to know w hat is done in parliament - 
for so siKiji as parliament has concluded any tiling, the law primes that 
even body hoanotiee of it; ior the parliament represents the body of all 
, refllnl - Tim feudal estates have become the “body of all the realm ” 
r mu ^ **“« ting rather than mere lord has largely been 

fll h . - H ' 1 > i ( T crn id “ e supplanting the medieval one*, and 

a national House of Commons” is rapidly replacing the medieval house 
of ruin i mines 


i - \bl, l F Banjt "' Jr T r*'r " f Wa *’ fl,Ml l; - Unwin, The Kefufe i>f Mrrehantf, 

nolh 111 rinanre tjnd Trade tmdrr Edmsrd JJJ 

^ greatest ireporisnee. Itla one of the most ftuuWnfl 
of the differences betwivn English and French oonttitutionnl history. Stulil*' arj- 
rairaLlo mauiit re m«ns tho i best genera] statement of our toftting knowledge, Cm- 
tta^umainiftors n, pp. tsa-a, JV l^nning of a more detailed study his been 
1,1 0,8 £IteJle[,t «f Mr Rtdwrihim, .Mr 0*^ ;iI1 j M r Rd*^, ' 
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European representative institutions 


The above sketch of the development of the English communes is brief 
and inadequate, but it was necessary to choose the growth of a single 
system as an illustration, in order to bring out the fact that these insti¬ 
tutions everywhere were really the result of a gradual development, not 
of a sudden creation; and the English system is best adapted to that 
purpose on account of the greater richness of English records, especially 
of a local character, in the earlier period. 

But developments somewhat like this were by no means confined to 
England. Almost everywhere in Western Europe, out of much the same 
original materials and ideas and under the stimulus of circumstances 
general]v similar though often specifically different, a development not 
unlike this had taken place; and by the end of the thirteenth century we 
find all over the Continent conditions and ideas sometimes less developed 
than those of England, sometimes in some respects apparently even more 
developed. These ideas and institutions are neither uf sudden occurrence 
nor the product of imitation to any great degree. They are everywhere 
the mult of a slow growth which no doubt might be followed step by 
step elsewhere as we have tried briefly to follow it in England, if other 
countries were ns fortunate as England in the preservation of the con¬ 
temporary records of their earlier history. The universality of these 
institutions is the sufficient answer to any theory of their exclusively 
“Anglo-Saxon'’ origin mid character. They are owing neither to English 
blood nor to English political genius, but rather to the common stock of 
institutions with which most uf the csteni nations star ted, and the opera¬ 
tion of (It Unite historic events upon the development of these, which "is 
in its larger aspects much the same everywhere. The unique diameter of 
English constitutional development tregwn far back m English history, lmt 
its most striking manifestations, as far as they are exclusively English, tie 
on this side of the thirteenth century rather than on the oilier, and wen 
they must be attributed to definite historic conditions and events which 
demand only detailed knowledge to explain them; they are not the 
result of some mysterious quality in the blood of England. Al the most, 
the factors are cultured rather 'than racial, hut historical rether than 
either. 

By the latter part of the thirteenth century, a development analogous 
to England’s bid produced institutions and ideas not fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent from hers in almost all parts of Christendom. From Scandinavia 
to the Adriatic they arc found, and in the cast of Europe os well as the 
west; in Hungary, Poland, and Bohemia, no less than in Italy,Spain,and 
the Low Countries, Those of Eastern Europe treated m other chapters 
in this work are not included in this sketch, but even in the West alone 
their wide distribution is sufficiently remarkable. 

In prance, the historic connexion of I hew? remarkable constitutional 
developments with the curlier institutions of I lie Frankish monarchy is 
fairly clear. The tradition of the old Frankish regime, its royal power, its 
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enactments,ami its assemblies lusd remained 1 ; bntinthe tenth and eleventh 
centuries the powerless ness of the kings and the parcelling out of roval 
authority among great lords, whose dependence was little more than 
nominal, had gune so far as to make this scarcely more than a memory. 
N ith Louis W, as Luchoire points out 4 , this striking contradiction be* 
tween the kings great claims and his actual feebleness began to grow less, 
and a new tradition was founded which was ultimately grad ual ly to grow into 
the absolutism of Louis XIV. In France, however, conditions were at first 
less favourable for its rapid development than in England. 'Die twelfth 
century was in reality the critical period for both countries,and England 
was then able to lay the foundations of later constitutionalism in her 
national system of administration, while in France similar conditions were 
hardly approximated before the reign of Philip the Fair. These things 
gave to England and Normandy an administrative development in advance 
of France by more than a century 1 , and that difference in time determined 
the difference between England’s subsequent constitutionalism and the 
absolutism of France. Otherwise, conditions were roughly much the same 
on both sides of the Channel, As in England, though more rarely than 
in England, the French ting from time to time assembled in his Curia 
varying numbers of the peat feudatories owing him suit, and by the reign 
of Louts VII their activity ofteu resulted in administrative enactments or 
('tcihli.fint 1 it tents of considerable importance. Such enactments, except in the 
rrises of w ar or invasion, Beau iimnoir says, must, however, be for sufficient 
cause, for the common profit,not against Got! and good customs; and 
tkiiy must be iimric pur .grant CQHtfil*. 

It was to the appearance of a great national emergency, together with 
tile continuance of these earlier institutions and practices, that we must 
attribute the unusual developments in France in the time of Philip the 
Fair, which resulted in the (irst assembling of the feudal estates on a 
national scale; and the inclusion in these assemblies of the bourgeoisie 
was, in the first instance at least, due to the enfranchisement of mj many 
of the communes during the thirteenth century, which thus brought them 
within the feudal hierarchy and imposed upon them the burden of the 
suit generally incident to feudal tenure whenever it was demanded of them 
by their feudal overlord, together with the other customary obligations 
of aiaUium and military service. In common with the other vassals 
of the king they owed him counsel and they owed him aid, and these 
or the second of them at least, had been demanded and received 
by the kings of the thirteenth century from their wife* in assemblies 
of which the great lords had formed no part. The rapid dEfferentm- 

1 l.urliaire, fa*tilutt>riui ifmuircAitpu*, t, pp. 47-flfl. 

1 Iti Uvisse, lliilalrr tic franee, tome n, u* parfie, liv. ii, c, 5. 

3 find ., tame in, r purtie, p. 49. 

' •’ Wflflirj dr Iknuiviiri*, edited by Salmon, Chapter 5 i J5 . section 1515 (Vul. » 
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Early French representation 


tion in the central administration of the latter part of the thirteenth 
century is no doubt an important cause of this separate action. The judicial 
function of the nid Curia had already glassed in large part to the Parle - 
meni, while concilium hail become one of the chief functions of the king* 
private council, though this was os VS diet says, a matter of fact rather 
than of legal definition. When the communes were summoned, it was 
usually aurilmm and that alone that was wanted, and before the opening 
of the fourteenth century, in all cases where it was demanded from them 
collectively, it was in assemblies to w r hicb no other feudatories were sum¬ 
moned. No doubt the reason why they had been summoned at all was 
the force of the feudal principle that all specific aids hey and the few 
necus lamed ones could be assessed only with the consent of the vassals 
upon whom they fell Instances of these separate assemblies of repre¬ 
sentatives of the vH&x are to be found a good w hile before the opening 
nf the fourteentli century 1 , and separate they might have remained much 
longer but for the great national questions brought up by the conflict 
between Pope Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair. For such a national 
emergency the old feudal revenues were inadequate. Feudalism was dying 
and its revenues drying up none the less surely, even if more gradually, 
tlum in England, and t as in England * the national powder was rising and 
with it a national activity that required for iis support a larger revenue 
than could be drawn from source strictly feudal in character The king 
was driven to treat on extra-feudal term si with his vassals, the barons and 
the enfranchised ri/fcr. Thus the estates are feudal, but they are extra- 
feudal also. Philip probably cjjled to him in 130S none who did not owe 
him feudal suit, hut he did it in a way unprecedented in feudal custom. 
The departure from precedent might seem less striking in the occasional 
de notables to which none but great nobles lay or spiritual 
were summoned, but the greater assemblies of Philip I he Fair were 
certainly an innovation, though their feudal basis is evident; end later 
meetings mark a far more radical departure from feudal institutions and 
ideas, 

The first instance seems to have been in the year I SOI at an assembly 
held by Philip i\i Sent is, in which was demanded the counsel ^elericonmi 
et kicimim, doctomm el alinrum proborum rinmim™ uti the difficult 
question raised by the king proceeding against the Bishop of Painter* 
for breach of faith and H'M-fnajiM*, 

But other differences arose between the Pope and the French King 
which Anally became so serious that on 10 April 1303 Philip called a 
great meeting of the Estates at Pari*. Thi* assembly is usually regarded 

1 Viellet, HUtmrr ft** imtitul mu fwlitiqu** el de fa Frunre r iii + 

pp. 100-2. 

3 A. Eamein, C<mr* iferrmtlaht dhbtmre da dratt fnrnfah (II th e-:] hi'in), p r 54a; 

btviase. UU(mre dr Frmw, toma Iff, n r p*rti* (Lioglots), W' l^*qq- 
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as the beginning of the States General, and the documents edited by 
the late M, Georges Picot 1 enable its to draw with some confidence certain 
conclusions as to the character, powers, and activities of its members. The 
assembly was composed of teijants-in-chief of the king, lay and spiritual, 
as had long been the tiiatom* audit also included arrtcre-vtuuauS ) il rtspre- 
scututi' iw nf cnfntnchised viUca. All these arrien-vassaiuc were bound in 
a general way by the fealty they owed their liege lord, but direct negotia¬ 
tions with them were an addition to feudal custom which could be made 
regular only by the assent of their overlaid* who held of the king is 
mptie. In England, an aid h,id already been asked of the mesne lords, as 
we have seen, but “«t the instance" of their feudal superior*. This was 
now done for France by Philip in 1302, and it illustrates the gradually 
widening basis of the t^tate on both sides of the Chmind, a process 
observable earlier in England tlian in France. In both, fealty is gradually 
becoming wider, more national, and leas feudal, os wealth, power, and 
political sdf-consdousneag difliise themselves beyond the circle of the 
giuater Innd-holdei*. But the development is a gradual one which pro¬ 
ceeds without any distinct break with feudal custom. The mesne lords— 
a term including com mimes outside the royal demesne-—arc now summoned, 
but it is on account of an obligation which may be called us much feudal 
ns nation id, and the ill novation of *u mm mi ing them is softened by obtaining 
the assent ot the direct vassals who had hitherto concluded their tenants 
by their own unassisted decisions. This assent was forthcoming no doubt 
because the participation which was now first extended beyond the im¬ 
mediate circle of the king’s tenants-in-chief was not a privilege to be 
guarded, but mther a bunlen which might be borne more easily when more 
widely shared. 

Changing economic and social conditions were making increasingly 
difficult the older shifting of the incidence of the burden of auxiiut 
sanctioned by regular feudal custom. The consent uf the tenants-in-chief 
was necessary if such a change was to be made, but it was a consent pro¬ 
bably not hard to obtain in view of the crisis which faced the nation in 
130S. Thus it is clear that the basis of the membership of the first 
Estates wns obligation and not right, an obligation arising out uf fealty; 
while the growing fortes of nationalism were now impeding upon it the 
necessity of direct negotiations between the king mid hi* amh-c-vat&uix 
hitherto unnecessary but now accepted by the chief tenants in the 
prospect of unusually heavy demands for aid in the impending struggle 
with tiie Pope, and accepted the more willingly no doubt because of their 
decreasing confidence in their ability longer to shift these burdens from 
their own shoulders to those of their tenants. That the real basis of the 

1 Document* rtlaitft mi.t Stott ‘itntrun.r tt i m<n« mat Philipps U EA 
publiea par M. George* 1’icot, Pori*, imprimeriu NatioimJa, 13pj, 

nti. jtxiij. 
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summons was obligation rather than right is made plain by the surviving 
summonses to the Estates themselves. In the very first of these, addressed 
by the king to the seneschal of Bemicaire on 15 February 1602, the 
purpose of the meeting Is set forth in language which echoes the famous 
phrase of Edward I of England seven years before—“quod omnet tangit 
itb omnibus approbetur”: Since on “many difficult matters'” which touch 
in no small degree the status and liberty of himself and his realm no less 
than of the churches, ecclesiastics, nobles, secular persons, and all and 
singular the inhabitants of the said realm, the king wishes to “treat and 
deliberate” with his prelates, barons, and others the subjects and lieges 
of him and of the said rcuhu (et alii* nostris et eiusdem regni fidclibus 
et subicetis), he commands to be summoned under their obligation of 
fealty and any other obligation whatsoever by which they are bound to 
him (sub debite fidelitatis et quocumque vinculo quo nobis tenehtur 
astrieti) to appear at Paris an 8 April then next ensuing, the “consult* 
ct univerai totes dvitatum et villarutn pracdictorum" (in this case seven 
vtikfi) through two or three “de maioribus et perieioribus singularum 
uni versitaturn predictarum," who are to Iwve full power front the afore¬ 
said consul* and communes among other things “ to hear, receive, and 
carry out, and to consent to everything onkinid by the king in this 
regard without the excuse of a referendum, their presence being for the 
purpose “of treating and deliberating upon these matters, of hearing, 
receiving, and cariying out” all of them, and of giving their assent “in 
the mime of the consuls and commune*? aforesaid” to all those tilings 
ordained bv the king in the premises or connected therewith. The docu¬ 
ment here summarised clearly indicates tliat this * 0111111011 * grew out ot 
the obligation* incident to fealty. There appear also the instructions to 
“ representatives” such as are to be found a generation earlier in England, 
blit there is no definite reference to any election 1 . 

But an important question arises at the outset in regard to those tilings 
which touch the status and liberty of all the inhabitants of the realm. 
Must all actually approve of what touche* all? Whom must the king 
include when lie asks assent in matters lima touching all ? How far beyond 
the prelates and barons does the obligation of fealty extend; or the 
additional phrase qtuinnnqui: rinfii/o? How much of this “representation 
is only “virtual”? Shall «e translate the important words “aliis nostris 
et eiusdem regni fiddibus et Hubieetis" with M- Pieot, us “/« mitre* 
sujets do royaume,” 1 or with the late Professor Esmciri, as “(Tautrc* 
iideles sujets du rovaume,” thus including among the “others” none 
bevi)[id the inhabitants of enfranchised villejs! 3 How far is this important 
experiment of Philip “national* and novel, how far is it merely feudal 
and traditional ? It Ls a difficult question. There can he no doubt that 
there was a great development of these matters between 1300 and the 

1 Picul, Ikrujiitnt*, pp. I-£. * IbU-t Introduction, |>, vipi. 

s Ilitloin du droit franrtiii (11th edition), p. 513 hole. 
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8*™^ rowtiiig of the tftti's in 1484 for which Maswlio s jounuil gjv$s 
ns such debtiled information, but on the whole, though the paucity of 
documents for the first meeting makes certain conclusions impossible in 
regard to it, if we may judge from the history of earlier assemblies in 
France and elsewhere, the more conservative interpretation of Esmdn 
seems to oflcr an explanation of these important transactions more in 
accordance with the facts and the political habits and ideas of the time 
than the “consequences exageree*" of M. Pi cot. It is important, however, 
to hear in mind that this applies wholly only to the earliest meet inns of 
the Estates. 

8c i era I times in I -JO, J* at Paris, Montpellier, Nines and Carcassonne, 
and again in 1306 in the struggle with the Templars, the Estates were 
called together; and many of the documents have survived from which 
some conclusions may lie drawn ns to the general character of the assemblies 
in the early fourteenth century. They met again in 1314, in 1356, when 
there were two assemblies, one for the South at Toulouse and one for the 
North at Paris; in 1413, and m 1484, and several times between; often 
in times of national defeat and civil disorder which make their actions 
seem more revolutionary than constitutional. The last meeting before the 
fateful one of 17X9 was in 1614. 

In the beginning the prelates and barons were required to appear in 
person, and Midi of the Members of these assemblies os were ordered to 
come and gave their assent only nomine cansulum ft inririrsitatum doubt¬ 
less incited many of the powers characteristic of the more fully developed 
representatives of modem times. The attendance of both classes was sub 
dfhita Jidelitatu and under threat of punishment for failure. But even 
the prelates and barons owing personal attendance might find it impossible 
to answer the summons in person, and in such cases they might appear by 
attorney, as w<i* possible in all the royal courts at this time in both 
England and France, provided Hie royal licence could be had. The reasons 
given for these procurations or letters of attorney issued by the clergy fur 
the meeting in Paris in 1303 — here suspiciously numerous—which M. Pi rot 
has printed, shew conclusively that this appearance by attorney was at 
the time of that meeting regarded as on exception to be admitted only 
when sufficient cause was shewn. So one abbot prays this privilege 
“propter mfirmitatem," 1 the Prior ofSunt-Leoaof Sens'js prevented from 
coining “gravi proprii corporis in linn Stated* “We have started on uur 
journey" says another, “though very weak, but arc not strong enough 
to appear in person, ns God is our witness, without grave danger to our 
health." 1 Another is so poor and so burdened with his duties at home 
that he begs to be excused* Another hot got as far as Troyes hut the 
journey is too milch fora man of id most eighty, wherefore he bcga“vestre 
regie mairetati q oaten ns super hoc pro exeusuto digtiemini me habere."' 

1 Piret, Docmirnt*, p. 63. t lHd. T «, 55 . 

* /Wrf . P 07, 4 |>- Oil. * IMd., p_ 70 , 
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Another is ho ill that he is not able to ride 1 . The Abbot of Chantom 
cannot come because bis monastery is so poor that he must come afoot, 
which he could not do without grave danger to his health 1 * Another has 
broken his leg* “as is well known in the whole neighbourhood.Another 
k deaf 4 . In these exceptional eases* the attorney was usually given power 
first of all to present the excuses of his principal, which were probably 
not id way a acceptable—“full power to excuse our absence from your 
presence for the reasons aforesaid* -rind to take oath on the excuse given/ 
as in one instance \ This was accompanied by a grant of authority to 
the attorney to conclude his principal as fully as though he himself were 
present in person* sometimes in nil the king's demands* but quite as often 
with important reservations; “salva Ode/ in the case of the Abbot of 
Longtiay\and in another instance only so far ns the acts agreed to should 
be done 44 dc iure^ and even then with the proviso that they must be 
referred to the principal for ratification 7 . One letter limits the attorneys 
consent to those things alone to which the majority of the prelates shall 
have agreed', Sometimes the attorneys are empowered to consent, u if 
necessary ™ or “to consent’" and if necessary “to altix their seals."" Others 
are only to give assent subject to ratification by the superior of the Order 
to w hich the monastery belongs. In one case po*ver is given merely to 
excuse and to take oath that the excuse k genuine* but no power whatever 
to act". The Bishop of Hodcz expressly delegates authority to join in all 
acts against Boniface* “quondam papain octavuns^* 11 while the Abbot of 
ViUamagne and the Prior of SainUi-l-hiimic June careful to except always 
the status* honour* and revenue of tile Holy Sms 11 , The persons designated 
in these letters of procuration are usually referred to as “procurator m 
rmneius speci al is/* '* “exhibitor presesicium nostrum*’ lJ “latores pre- 
seneiuin J ¥,34 “cxt i UNitorspeciftlis ni *; and in some cast's several are appointed* 
in othere a single individual- When several are chosen* Usually any one 
of them may act for the whole 14 . Most of the appointments of these 
proctors were made directly by abbot* or priors* hut in one ease it was 
by a chapter 17 * in another by the dean and chap ter '"* and in an other* w here 
the abbot of the monastery was absent* it was authorised by the prior 
and monks*, 

lu duly 1303 an assembly vom held at Montpellier which mark a some 
notable developments in representation beyond those of a few months 
before* The sum me tis addressed to the viguicr of Beiders prescribes the 
attendance of all prelates and burons of the district, together with chapters, 
collegia., the roflutfuiiw as well jls the priori of important collegiate: and 
conventual as well as cathedral churches* together with “syndic™ et 


3 Ibid., p. 7^. 

4 Ibid., p. t>7- 
* tm rj p. si. 

11 /twl.* p, EH r 
w Ibid r , pp, 02-Hi. 
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Bemieaire, one ts pn> parte nobilitini, 1 * the other u pvo parte popularium 
pcrninanlrr^ eliil! the election of the latter occurred in an assembly of the 
‘ S burgenses ct homines populare^ who chose a doctor of laws as the 
representative * fi pro popularity persoiviset nomine nuiveasitatia earum / 1 

Such specific instances as these indicate far more dearly titan any 
amount of detailed comment the nature and the extent of representative 
institutions and ideas in France at the opening of the fourteenth century. 
Several ^joints seem dear. The attendance is not a right but a duty, and 
a duly hnposed primarily by the obligation of fealty* Those summoned 
Lo appear in jicsson must do mo* at the beginning of the century at least, 
unless they have an excuse, of w hose sufficiency the king will judge. With 
the king's permission they may in such cases appear by an attorney. This 
Esmeiti roihsiders exceptional and existing only in 1305 . Normally t he 
says, they might appear by proctor if they dime. This was certainly not 
the case* however* at the first meeting in ISbtl, but obviously soon became 
the general practice* Such proctors when appointed were attorneys or 
rHiinHatarii k and usually little more. They represented hi most cases no 
one but their principal. They were his personal agents and bound none 
beyond him by their acts, “Each appeared in virtue of an obligation that 
was personal / 1 Collective bodies such as viHtx or chapters of necessity 
Imd to appear by a proctor or proctors, alio were likew ise regained often- 
Clines as little more than mandataril f as is indicated among other tilings 
by their being occasionally allowed to Appoint substitutes, a power hardly 
consistent w ith the existence of the discretionary power necessarily incident 
to representation in any developed sense. But many easeti go far beyond 
this. There were other proctors who were general as well as special, 
empowered in advance legally to bind their principals in any way what¬ 
soever, and there were cases where several prelates or barons agreed to 
employ the .same proctor in i-oiniiioii* and one instance at least where 
several bishops of a single province are authorised to choose one of their 
own number “to act as representative in place of all mid to have the full 
power of ;dl / 3 In the viikx the developments are particularly interesting. 
For purposes of representation they are conceived in the usual manner of 
the time u> collective wholes, utnvrrdtatts or communes, and the proctors 
they chose represent the univemitu* Apparently the franchise is wide, 
and the decision i* so met 11110 mode by the vote of a majority. Thin body 
of the vtfk usually include nobles and non-noblcs* but in one ease in U'JUW 
there are two commune* in a single rilk, the nobles and the popular^ 
persom? t the second of which separately chose a proctor for their own 
umvcmttix\ Seemingly none but the inhabitants pf the towns are 

1 Pieut, Documff it*j pp. 712-19i 

1 F^msii], Bttfoir* du droit fratuai*, p ^-TU. 

* PifcOE, ltocurnf*tite x p, cited hy EsifiGiil, ciL t p. 6431. 

4 lli y. dun! system a# fennel at Betucure was not uuu.Hual r and murki tiiejetl^py 
batwc m the ;iri si <uc nlic cite m iri tlm dgvplupimure i! emoc rat fc tour?. Luchairc, 

\fuii urt rff.y institution* p, *)70 f 
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represented in these assemblies ul' ISOtJ and WtW. The inhabitants of 
ttiL- open count it nrc not mentioned till long afterward. 

In fact, the most striking different between Fhmre and England in 
tfie lo.nl representation at thin time and liefore undoubtedly ]\t i„ the 
continuance of the old county court in England and the absence of am - 
lung cum pa ruli to tu it it, Fiance. Thanks to the circumstance, of the 
Conquest, the vigour of William I and Henry I, and the obvious advantage 
t» them in continuing the older system of the hundred and the shire it 
became the settled policy of the Norman King, of England to retain them 
11 ms ui England the sheriff, the kings chief local officer, remained apart 
or the court over which he presided. He remained the shirt-nevc to the 
end, and though he was the king's proepofitu*, his authority increasing 
in proportion to the increasing growth of nival power itself, vet he never 
becainedetachod from his comity or its court or independent of it. Its 
authority as a whole did nut decline ns Ids advanced, though fais authority 
was partly gained at the expense of the old suitors of the court itself 
And when in turn the sheriff^ authority gave way to that of the justice 
ilmemnt, the vigorous communal life of the shire was not affected. The 
justices were strong, hot they were active in and through the machinery 
of the county court. In France, on the contrary, the pr^postttu, in 
developing mto the prevut as royal power increased, tended to lose touch 
with the coiumiimt v ami become more a royal minister than a local officer 
and the later ba.fS* w ere even more markedly so. Neither the privfa nor 

Jj* ba l d t ag>i eVCT cm " e t0 thc fl!]l equivalent of the English countv 
Oie diHt-renee is profound, and it had results no less decisive on the 
devdopment of the rural representative institutions in the two countries 
In the early fourteenth century the only local representation in Fiance 

nrXhT >m X™ tatex of th ; ; Uk *- ln ***M at the same time, and 
probably until the passage of the forty^hiljing freehold act, the part idpa- 

tioii of representatives extended to all the members of the 

county court, mcludmg much of the agricultural population of the open 

SSuJJSE,. ' l ' 1,p ° rM * 

For the towns, on the other hand, though there is a vast practical 
difference between the frequent meetings of an English Parliament and 
the rare and exceptional assemblies of the French Estate*, the theory and 
jiriatme of representation in France certainly seems no less advancedthau 
in England u, the early fourteenth rent my; and in the period following 

It carl! ®I ' t T r Cit t mCHt - * -d«u«l fire beyoS 

he earlier patients. I„ fact there were several riguificant changes SZZ 

result* were of the greatest liiiportuncu. 

1 Supra, p, 660. 

* Antirttt Parliament ttry Eteciiam , 

* Vuthithle det Wohirechl* „„„ ^gfitchen jferttanmf f M MiUdaHer 
i^m&Ututxumi History* (.'liapte-r xv, ^edtioxia 216 - 17 . 
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The Third Estate 


Gradually the nobles find the prelates ceased to attend the meeting* 
of the Estates in person or to be required to do so- It became their 
practice, contrary to that of England, to appear only by deputy; and a 
further step of the greatest importance followed when the prelates and 
the nobilitv of a general district began regularly to elect a small number 
of proctors to represent them all. Equally important was the extension 
of the franchise to the people of the whole baiilidge including the open 
country as well ns the vitlr&t as is found in 1484 st the meeting of the 
Estates at Tours. This was no doubt exceptional, but it seem* to indicate 
the existence, temporarily at least, of conditions in some respects not 
greatly different from those in the English shire. Unlike England, how¬ 
ever, the representatives of each order in the French districts were chosen, 
not bv all the electors together as in the county court but separately, 
each of the orilers, clergy, nobility, and “third estate choosing deputies 
Ld represent none but their own order ill the baitlffifft' fit the gvncrul 
meeting of the Estates. In 1484, in the case of the third estate, the 
suffrage for these elections seems to have been almost universal; but, 
taking tbe later Middle Ages in general, the basis remained on the whale 
municipal rather than general, though at times of crisis it was occasionally 
extended in theory at least to cover the whole batfUage. So, as Augustin 
Thierry says, however restricted may have been the representation of the 
thin! estate on account of its exclusively municipal character, it neverthe¬ 
less hud the merit of feeling itself charged with the duty of pleading the 
cause, “not of this or that fraction, nor of tliis or that class of the people, 
but the cause of the whole body of the non-nobles, of the people without 
distinction of free or serf, of bourgeois or peasant. 

There were thus in 1484 deputies for and from each order or estate, 
but all represented one “electoral district”; and the beidiiitge for which 
they all appeared included the rUfa* and, theoretically at least, the 
mmpaniat ns well. For electoral purposes these were not separate and 
distinct as were the boroughs and the counties in England. Jean Moaselin 
speaks of the assembly of 1484 aa disposed “per nations et Urnnns,” and 
specifically mentions tbe representatives of Paris, Picardy, and Normandy, 
the “chief nations” of France in the University of Paris*. In the famous 
oration given in the assembly by Philippe Pot, he speaks of "his nation, 
bv which he undoubtedly means Burgundy, in which there were nine 
bamvBi\ or homages ,no doubt the ttmntt or subdivision^ of tliat“nation, 
from whom representatives were returned 3 . As a genera rulc,nys. [nsschn, 
each Umage returned one deputy for each of its three estates, the Church, 

* Em I ,»r nUtoirt da licr. Hat Hitiou of 1882), pp. 50-1. “ Les elections 
d«. depute* rfu tiers cut, borures, durum le qualoreii-roe «i-cto et uuc pmide partic 
du quiaxiemo, & co qu’oti nommait lc tonftM vUkt, fureiit, vert la fui du quiimtme 
slide, eteofaw *ux vilt«* nou muree* ot nux simple* ritUgea" P< 51, note. 

■ Journal, p, 2. 

3 laid., p. lot. 
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the nobility, and italtig plebeians but occasionally frutn places of great size 
or dignity there were two or three and in rare cases fewer than one for 
each estate, though this lie felt was inadequate 1 . From the bai&agt of 
Sciilis there was but one*, from a few others two. But this inequality is 
of less significance because the votes in the assembly were not by individual', 
but by the hnitlinges ns collective units. 

hi most national assemblies of the later Middle Ages a distinction 
should be noted more clearly than is sometimes done bet ween their formal 
acts and the less fbtmal proceedings of which the formal acta are often 
ordv the prelim man' or the result, a distinction roughly analogous to the 
difference between a regular session of the House of Commons and a 
committee of the whole House in our own day. The difficulty in dis¬ 
tinguishing the two was one cause of the momentous struggle with which 
the French Revolution opened. It was proha hi v the chief cause of the 
senes of conflicts between the two linglish Houses of Parliament in the 
seventeenth century. In more recent timet} it has led to serious misappre¬ 
hension and frequent misstatement of the relations of the various parts 
of these medieval assemblies one to the other. Professor Pollard in his 
Evokthon ctf Parliament has emphasised the fact, welt known but often 
insufficiently attended to, that organically the English Parliament was a 
single body; only informally and for deliberation did it gradually become 
bicameral during the Middle Age*. [„ the formal sessions with'which it 
opened and rinsed, the only ones in which the king was present in person 
or by deputy, the whole body was present in one room there to bear the 
formal pronunchtio in which the subjects were laid hefore them for their 
separate deliberation, or to learn at the end which of their decisions had 
obtained the royal favour and were to be made effective by the final 
sane mu of the king. Not till the reign of Edward VI did the* Commons 
hare an official House set aside for their exclusive use iu the Palace of 
St Stephen, and their journals begin only at the beginning of the same 
reagn. 

At the formal opening of parliament, while the Council sat on the 
wadsacbm the middle of the house and the I .orcls along the sides, the 
whole body of the Commons stood uncovered at the foot of the room 
be ow the bar, the,r shaker at their head. This over, the Commons 
withdrew for deliberation apart on this medieval “spmjh from the throne* 

t lCy rtlMj a suitable place, usually the chapter house of 
he Abbey across the street, and only returned when they were ready for 
thelmal iormal ceremonies of the royal assent and dissolution. 

Hie practice was somewhat the same in the early French assemblies. 
Marlin * detailed description of the nimbly rhnmlrcrs in 1464 shews 
that the third estate were segi^itefi in the townr part of the mom% 


1 Mwlin R e ■J&iiriifiJj a, 
3 ibid., pp. -S-G, 


3 p. 18. 
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Decline of the French Estates 


though they were probably seated 1 . The meeting was opened as in England 
hy a speech of the Chancellor announcing the reason* for their summons 
and the action expected of them 1 . Then the deliberation followed, all 
the Estates remaining at times where they were, as they seem to have 
clone in 1 467 \ contrary’ to the English practice; or sometimes separately, 
ns is indicated at times in the Assembly of 14H4\ until a decision {concltisio} 
was reached on each part of the king’s demands* which seems then to have 
been reduced to writing. There was thus a considerable difference between 
the French practice in which the three estates at times deliberated together 
hut never really fused* and the English* in which the knights of the shire 
and the lmxgesses regularly withdrew together and apart from the lords 
for common discussion. 

The French Estates iu times of crisis exercised unusual and enormous 
power, as in 14f0, and Ghasxm believes that it was the very extravagance 
of their acts at such time* that caused lheir later weakness*. But the 
reasons for this weakness* and for the long intervals between their meetings 
as compared with the frequent parliaments in England, lie much deeper > 
and have their roots, some of them, in a past already distant in the 
fifteenth century. Some of the results of these same cause* were clearly 
seen by Sir John Forteseue, and they are closely connected with the ones 
with which we are concerned. The French king* lie says, has taken upon 
him “to sett lay lea and other impositions upon the commons without the 
assent of the 111 estates; hut yet he wolde not sett any such charges,not 
hath sette, tippon the noble* for fere of rebiI1ion7* The growth of these 
impels penmiumf* which the king might take without consent is a sign 
of the increasing tendency toward absolutism in practice and theory; and 
thta, together with the exemption of the nobility from such burdens, is 
at once a striking difference, noticeable to Forfcacue between England 
and France in Ilia day, arid an argument in favour of the more limited 
monarchy which he believed to exist at home. The great difference between 
the two conn trie* in these two things, whether itself a cause or only the 
result of deeper difference*, certainly was n practical factor of increasing 
importance in determining the future difference between parliamentary 
and constitutional England and the absolutism of eighteenth-century 
France, Hie Estates in 14S4 struggled agiunstthta fatal tendency, but 
in vain* Hie theory instated upon by the Estates survived in part iu 
Bodin'* Sijr Lives* dr hi BfpuhRquCy but the practice became for otherw ise. 
Aa Esineiii sums it up: “In a word,the institution of the States General 

1 Miseelin*J Jmtrmlj p. 3 p* ^1- 

a Esmclii, H^tairr drt droit Jhmfni* (II tb edition), p- noto, with reference-* 
there cite*!. 

1 Jf Con^regflti» sin|nilia scilicet fluis Lti locis," 

* ffiidmrt' r/jj drqit f i d&t inAfitutionw dr fa Ffflrtoff, Y f p. 433. 

fl Sir John FurtBKDA, Th* i*<HMrwmteqf Enghnut (I'himmer 1 V edition), t hapter jii, 
p. IU. 
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had proved abortive. They had no regular time of meeting but came into 
existence us the last report of the royal government in times of crisis. As 
for their powers, the king demanded of them the vote of subsidies which 
lit might impose without them, and the giving of counsel which he wjis 
iixv to disregards But the absolute monarchy, with an instinct that was 
sure^ mistrusted the States Gctieml even when so weakened: it had a 
sense of the existence in them of latent forces which favouring events 
might well let loose. Hence, without abolishing the institution, it care- 
fuily refrained from calling them together* Their whole activity occurred 
under la mnmhk frmp/rfr, between I tm and IfilL The meeting of 
lf>!4 was the last before the Revolution, W| 

[f tlie States General arc the must interesting French para)Id with 
English constitutional development* probably the history of tlie provincial 
estates would furnish the most interesting French analogy to the develop¬ 
ment nf representative institutions in countries* such os Germany and 
Italy* where the postponement nf political unity to more modern times 
restricted the activity of their representative bodies to local affairs during 
the Middle Ages. These provincial eshates- were For single provinces what 
the States General were for the whole realm j and in general, where they 
were suffered to remain, they retained the form, the powers, and the 
general procedure found in the general estates of the fourteenth century. 
V arying in origin in the different provinces before their absorption in the 
C rtnvn domains* some of these estates remained* particu lari yon the borders 
of the kingdom, long after the States General had fallen into aljeyance; 
hut since the ideas mid practices to be found in them, as well as the 
general conditions out of which they grew, do not differ essentially from 
those already described for the realm as a whole, our limited space might 
setter be employed by a brief consideration of representative institutions 
elsewhere in Western Europe 1 , 

In no country* not even excepting England and France* are these de¬ 
velopments illustrated more dearly than in the Spanish peninsula. The 
remarkable development and maturity of representative institutions and 
ideas found in Spain, arising in the thirteenth century or before, reaching 
their climax m the fourteenth atid fifteenth centuries, and declining during 
the late fifteenth century and the sixteenth, might well furnish the material 
for many volumes. These developments abundantly prove the careful 
steteuient of Professor Merriman: -The claim of the ople to a share 
m the government was considerably more fully recognised* theoretiadly 

[ rfu itroUjhinif ah (11th edition), pp. 575-6, 

* ^Provincial K-ftntes arc treated comprehensively in ihe fallowing plate*. frith 
bibliographies mure or l*m full: Violist, Hutoir* inHiiuth>m wfitomc* tt ad- 
mmutratiw* d* fa Fram, m, p p _ ; GU^ y Hittmr* <tu drvit et dt* instil^ 

tw* ^ & Franc*, v 5 pp. 44S-59; Enmhr, Own Mmnmire ifJl£tfofra du draft 
Fran fiiu (I Ith edition), pp. 605-35, 
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at least, in Spain than in England, at that stage of their developments 1 
Tile difficulty is to deal with so large and so important a subject in small 
compass. This difficulty is Increased by the fact that the great constitu¬ 
tional age of Spain preceded the union of the crowns and must there¬ 
fore be studied separately for Castile and Leon, and for the eastern 
kingdoms, while even among the latter there are often found differences 
that are fundamental In such drcuinstances the onlv course open— 
though one rather Untotisfactoiy—is to choose the representative institu¬ 
tions of one kingdom fur treatment and indicate the chief differences 
found In other kingdoms as variants from tins. For this purpose the 
institutions of Catalonia will litre be taken, because, ns Professor Merri- 
man says, u the Cortes of Catalonia in this period resembled a modern 
legislative body perhaps more closely than any other in the pcninsula Wfl i 
and since the main purpose cpf this chapter is to make clear medieval 
representative institutions and ideas In general, rather than to trace their 
history in detail, it would seem better to choose nn an illustration the 
more perfect forms of Catalonia rather than those of Castile, though the 
latter probably bad an earlier t>egilining and certainly exerdaed *greater 
influence upon subsequent institutions and events, Catalonia is chosen 
instead of Aragon because the documentary history of its Cortes U now 
fullV covered for our period in the Cortex...tlf Arng&n tf dc Vftteiwla y if 
Frbidpado de Cutahwa 1 whose magnificent volumes, still in process of 
publication by the Spanish Royal Academy of History, have not vet 
included any of the records of the kingdom* of Aragon and Valencia 1 . 

The assemblies in Christian Spain had come down from Ykigothic times 
and were in tlieir earlier development not unlike those of the same early 
period in Rngland or France, especially in the fact that they included 
none beyond the nobles and the clergy. Conflicting statements have been 
mode by Spanish historians early and modern m to the first apjjearanee 
of representatives from the towns* but the fm>t official mention of such 
representatives seems to have been in the decree promulgated in the 
kingdom of Leon in 1188, where the presence of the archbishop* the 
bishops, and the magnates nf the realm is noted— 44 cum clectis civibun ex 
singulis dvitatibui. 1 "* It is almost n century after this before certain 
indications are found of the appearance uf *ueh additional representatives 

* The Cvrit* of ihr SpamUh Kingdom* in th* biter Middk Agei ? .411 It h VnL xv* # 
p. 495. To thin valuable |japcr and to the first two volumes of Professor Mernman’s 
Rtir of tie SjrtinUh Empire 1 wish to make (Bfenenil Acknowledgment for many 
nf the FtRternents which follow, In which upcthl reference?! could not always k 
added. 

5 Thf? Corfee of tit Spanish Kingdom* in the fater j fiddk -4ffe* f A HR* jivi, p. 492. 

1 The United ticneral Cartes of the three kingdom* of Aragou p Catalonia^ and 
Vnlccici.il offer few peculiarities worthy of note, and at* not separately treated. 

4 Cbrttfd* L&'myde GaXiffa, i * 3®5 Colmciro, Introdticntin* VoL i, pp, 11-12; Mem- 
man, op. oiL pp_ 478-9 ; The fti*r of the Spanish Empire, r, p. 210; Uaj]am, Middle 
A$r* t E*ort II, t hnpter |v. 
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jjjjj kingdoms, but by the end of the thirteenth century they are 

Before the middle of the fourteenth century these representative insti¬ 
tutions had assumed a form in Catalonia which is impressive in iU 
definiteness and maturity, as well as in its completeness. In the ease, for 
example, of the Cortes or Curia Generalh which met at Tortosa in 1331 
we hnd summonses requiring the personal attendance of seven high secuW 
ecclesiastics, of nineteen Abbots, and of the Prior of the Order nf Hospi- 
tollers in Catalonia, together with several members of the royal family 
and the King of Majorca. In addition to these, forty-three “imbile^are 
summonai, thirty-eight of whom must appear in person and live are 
permitted to appear by proctor; forty-two “militc-C one of whom may 
appear by proctor. To sis cities, Barcelona, Lerida, Tarragona, Geronu, 
it t and (nnresa instruction* are given to send syndics or proctor* with 
full powers, and similar instructions are given in twelve towns to “probis 
homin.bus ex univereitate Cervarie,” as in the rose of Cenem, or to 
jumtis probis bominihus^ 1 

r , T re 1 tf *'? e estates 0T hrazm in tbe Cortes of Catalonia as m 

( aside, instead of four os in Aragon: the clergy, the “nobiles" and knights, 
aadth* praetor* ° f the - towm - T*ie nobles—in Castile usSnllv 
rolled rtcoa hmnbre* {neki homines)— corresponded rnthcr closely to the 
barm f > m England (the word ricox as used here retaining its original 
meaning in al Indo-European languages, of “powerful," ■‘mighty,” 
eullod, noblo, mther tlmn our modem "rich"}* The or 

rn no * f like the magnates, received individual summonses to appear 

m J X l raon ’ wllLI ‘ **7 so, joined with the rices himbrex ns on e W 
or «. itc. This is a difference of great consequence from the practice at 
Hus time growing up j n England by which the knights of the shire were 
associating themselves not with the barons but with the burgesses, in the 
discussion of the matte* they were cal hid together to treat. And even in 
Aragon, where there was a separate bran dc r«™, it never coal**,**! 
with the burgesses as in England. 

The obligation of personal attendance in Catalonia, and apparently 
elsewhere in *pam. was m in England more lasting than in France 
though attendance in person was required in France by Philip the 
hair, the mutates both lay and clerical were soon able 'to substitute 
an attendance by representatives, mid regularly absented themselves, thus 
no doubt greatly weakening tbe influence of tbe Estates. In England 
this was avoided by the greater power of the king m the earlier period 
and later by the greater importance of parliament, in which it gradually 
became an advantage and in lime an honour to be present. In Cata¬ 
lonia it is dear that personal attendance was rigidly insisted upon 
«cept when a sufficient excuse could be given and sviom to, In the 
Cortes of 1381, for example, the king on learning that the Bishop of 

J (brief,f AmgM y de Votenrii i, t, pp. SftUaL 
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Beginning# of representation in Spain 


Barcelona intended to bo represented by a proctor for reasons “non bene 
siifficientibns/separately com it] rinded him to appear in person, especially 
because he was “bound to take part in person 1,1 in the making of constitu¬ 
tions by the Cortes 1 , 

The representative element in the Cortes of Catalonia m 1831 consisted, 
of syndics or procumiore# chosen by the deans and chapters of the seven 
cathedral churches m\d the representatives from the cities and towns* 
Abbots were required to be present in person and were the side 
representati ves of their abbeys since no summons issued for the attendance 
of monastic proctors. There was none for representatives of the parish 
cfefgy- Tims the practice in Catalonia in 1331 differed from that of the 
Estates in France to which monastic proctors were summoned* and from 
similar assemblies in England to which the parish clergy were summoned 
in the praemmmite* clause in 1298 and occasionally thereafter until 
Convocation became separate from Parliament But the most. interesting 
and important feature of the Catalan and other Spanish Estates h in the 
re presentation of cities and towns— in 18131 respectively sis and twelve 
in number in Catalonia — and in the peculiarities of this representation 
when compared with those of France and England in the some general 
period. 

Mention of the presence of a third estate appears in I .eon, as we have 
seen, as early as 1188, and about a century later references to the kombre* 
btwnds become common m all the kingdoms “Many good men" of 
Barcelona are recorded os attending the Cortes in Catalonia as early os 
1251 \ but* as it was to a meeting in Barcelona itselft and as no other 
burghers are mentioned* its significance might easily be overrated. By 
the year 1288, however* from two to four representatives were summoned 
from each of the cities and from “many* 1 of the towns throughout Cata¬ 
lonia 3 , and among the constitutions enacted and sealed by the king at 
that meeting* one provide* that in future no genera) constitution for 
Catalonia shall be made by the king without the consent of the mv.f of 
Catalonia, as well as of the barons and knights* H vd maioris et 
saaioris partis eorundeni.™* Another provision promises that in Future 
the king and his successors will convene a meeting of the Cortes in 
Catalonia once in every year in which to treat of the condition and 
reform of the country with the clergy secular and regular* with barons, 
knights, mid S4 ruiu Bi .embus et hunrimbus villarumJ" 1 

Though U jujst cause” may often have been found for less frequent 
meetings, the latter of these provisions is remarkable, and it precedes bv 
more than a quarter of a century the drat similar enactment in England in 
the famous ordinances of 1311, assented to by the king only under com¬ 
pulsion, England can shew nothing comparable to the Catalan provision for 

1 C4rte*...dt Jmgtn y dt ia 3 r, p, 

* IhM,, p, L77- 3 r ^ d * p. HI- 

* Ibid., p. 14hTp. 4 p. 14T, 
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the assent of the buigc.wcs to new constitutions before the year 1922 in the 
well-known statute of York by which the ordinances of 1911 were repealed. 

Thu* from the Opening of the fourteenth century and before^ the 
regularity and the const!tutiotm] character of municipal rcprescnfctkm h 
established by Ifi" in Catalonia, am! ail existing evidence seems to point 
to an actual practice conforming with the low. In 1900 it is distinctly 
slated that the ordinances made in the Cortes of that year are made with 
the counsel and assent and at the request not only of nobles and knights 
but of tile citizens and men of the towns as well 1 ; it is further provided 
that no interpretation of the constitution should 1* made i„ foture 
except with the help of jurists and in the presence of four rim* hmibres 
and four citizens’; and provision is made even for local committees con¬ 
sisting of one knight, one man of the law, and one citizen, to keep watch 
for breaches of the constitution 1 . 

In the mm moose* of this period in Catalonia, the procutadora of the 
town-s are to have full power from their constituents, “tractandi, consen- 
cicndi, faciendi, et lirninndi,” in all that shall be ordained tbere'. In 
1922 it is recorded that such differences of opinion arose in the Cortes 
that nothing could he agreed to, but nevertheless that the proctors of 
the cities and towns made a grant*. It is this participation of the third 
ertaie alone in grants that marks one of the greatest of the difference* 
between Spain and France on the one hand and England on the other, 
and Ibis importan t difference played no small part in the great contrast, 
between the continuance of representative institutions and the further 
development of constitutional principles in England a little later, at the 
same time that Sjuiin and France, from beginnings often even more 
remarkable, were gradually lapsing into absolutism. 

It seems clear from a general survey of the official documents of the 
Catalan Cortes of the fourteenth century that the representation of the 
cities and towns was very uniform from year to year. Thus the cities and 
the towns ils well os the individual clergy, borons, and coital loos, obtained 
«liftt might be called a prescriptive right to be summoned, a right which 
seems to have heen respected by the king mid prized by the burgess 
lhere is not in Catalonia at this lime such a variation in the towns 
summoned as may 1* found in Castile or in England, where the king's 
discretion alone sterns to have determined what tow„s should semi 
deputies- I here is ample justification for Jtofessor MerriixmnV statement 
that the Oilman assemblies more nearly resembled. a modem legislative 
hotly than any other in the Peninsula. One is tempted to substitute for 
“the Peninsula, “the world.” 

In dcfiuitciuss of organisation and regularity of procedure neither 
the English Parliament nor the French Estates can compare with the 
Cortes of Catalonia at this time. Their nearest rival .seems to have been 


1 Otrrttt..M Am# ;« it dr V Wends, i, p, lllH; nlhn pp. 1ft). 2rt>-30. 

* MS, p. 177- 5 MM-, p. 17!>. • ibid., p. 10a. * Ibid,, p. 277 . 
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in the sister kingdom of Aragon, in which a ri^fifc of attendance similar 
to that in Catalonia was recognised by the king. A proof of this definite- 
ness is found in the elaborateness of the procedure of ftabilit{iri4n 7 or 
fie terra iiintion of the qualification of members, which fills many pages of 
the records of the Cortea, in striking contract with the Holts of Parliament 
in England at the same period. Those summoned individually could 
substitute a proctor only in exceptional cases and for “jolt cause 1 *; while 
chapters of churches and the universitates of towns, which nf necessity 
appealed by deputy, were under obligation to see that their proctors were 
both idnnfi mid. entrusted with sufficient power to bind their principals 
in all the matters of which they were called together to treat, or for w hich 
their common consent, enactment, and confirmation were necessary - This 
formal determination of the pwlcret (credentials and instructions) of the 
members regularly preceded the principal business of the Cortes, anti its im¬ 
portance and minuteness seem to prove that the representative constitution 
of the Catalan Cortes had no rival for definiteness in any national assembly 
outside the Spanish peninsula at tlifn time. In the Cortes held at Per¬ 
pignan in 1350 and 1351, for example, a committee of twelve was elected 
by the Cortes tn examine the podertw of the members In conjunction with 
two jurists of the royal council, consisting of two bishops, two nobler one 
abbot, one canon, two knights, a doctor of laws of Barcelona, another of 
Perpignan, and one citizen from each of the two cities of Lerida Hint 
Gerona 1 . 

It is true that this third estate in Catalonia, and in fact in all the 
Spanish kingdoms, seems to be in composition more closely allied to the 
third estate of France than to the “commons” of England. Vo Spanish 
procuradore.t represented such a body of constituents as we find in the 
English comity court. They were all deputed as in France by the uni- 
ty TsitaU* of the cities and vHk&i mid none came as in England from the 
body of a rural county. This difference is fundamental arid iLs restil h are of 
great consequence, “There were two essential defects in the constitution 
of Castile* through which perhaps it was ultimately subverted,’' 1 says 
HflHurL “It wanted those two brilliants in the coronet of British liberty, 
the representation of freeholders among the commons* and trial by jury. 
The Cortes of Castile became a congress of deputies from a few cities* 
public-spirited indeed and intrepid * as we find them in tad times, to an 
eminent degree, but too much limited in number, and too unconnected 
with the territorial aristocracy, to maintain a just balance against the 
cmtfn.^ In Catalonia the cities represented were not so few^ in relation 
to the size of the realm as they became in Castile* but in neither is there 
anything like the English county court whose: representatives were 
probably chosen by all the suitors in common whether they were knights 
or of lower status. While this is undoubtedly true and of an importance 
not easily overestimated* a part—-though only a part —of the significance 

1 t f |ip. iW sqq« * Midtffc Part II, Chapter iv P 
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of this Contrast loses it? sharpness from the fact that the jurisdiction of 
the cities and t illae of nil the SpanisL kingdoms, as in the batiSeue of the 
to*m in Fnmcc, extended in most eases far into the campmuae beyond 
their walls, often including many hamlets ns well as much open country. 
From such an extended jurisdiction it would be rash and probably incorrect 
to assume that the rural inhabitants law! any such direct participation in 
elections as the members of an English county which included all the 
territory as fin* a* the boundaries of the next shire. Many parts of the 
ojK'n country in Spain, us in France and unlike England, must have been 
wholly unrepresented. Hut there still remained considerable portions of 
it, within the jurisdiction of tlifi greater towns, for which this was not 
the case, formally at least. And beginning early in the thirteenth century 
in Castile, the hOmbres bumas were often directed to appear jsarpcrsonirot 
de Ins ctmajos, not only dr ins cibdadet et dr his villas but dc la* logon* 
as well'. lYliat amount of actual participation the inhabitants of a luffttr 
may have had the words of these form nine are far from making clear. 
It may have been very small, mid was proliablv greater in the early 
fourteenth century than later. Colmciro's opinion that the choice of the 
town was construed as the act of all the inhabitants under it* jurisdiction 5 , 
which most of the French parallels seem to corroborate, may be accepted* 
as the most probable Explanation; but these expressions are not wholly 
without significance, fn Catalonia, the ordinances of the Cortes of 1307 
were made ill an assembly that included none below the syndics of the 
cities and t'iUar y but their ordinances were expressly extended not to these 
cities and tow ns alone, but “civitatibus et viUb et locis nostns Omtalonie, 
et habitat or: I ms eorundem" 1 ; while in the Cortes of Ikreeloua in 1311 
both the presence and the advice, as well as the appreciation and consent 
to the ordinances made, extended to the syndics of the cities, the vilhte f 
et loco nun Cbatalomc, tjni ad noUnuu genernletn curiam predictani 
pervencrmi fcjjf 1 

Th eproatrudora from the Catalan towns varied in number, iiareelona 
usually having a larger deputation than any other, but as in the French 
Estates the voting units in tile Cortes of Catalonia and the other Spanish 
kingdoms »™ towns and not individual proctors. There were of course 
many difTerem.'vs in the mode of electing these proctors between the 
cathedral chapter and the umvermtalrs ot the cities and towns, and even 
among the latter alone 1 . The actual power of the Cortes in the Spanish 

1 C.nte* tie Lain t, de Costilla, i, pp. 45, 40, y‘i-101, 173, 372, Stiii- iKl. 

: Introduction, Vol. t f p, 18 . 

3 Cortes... de Aragon y de VaJmeifl, i, pp. 200-1, 203L * Ibid , pn 21K17 

" Al1 UltoertUjff «MUBt Of MU election of t*o proctor* by Uio "cmudlhriict iur.tr 
ot Barcelona is given fat Cortex...de Aragtn g de l r ^ f , p pp. 194 ^ 7 , For mi Wtomt 
^ MiWUtlpttl institute of BxrceUnm, dee Mftmuuu, The Hu* the Spaniih 
hmpirtij Jj pp- 438-9^ and the authuritife there cited, For a comp-rvlitEtt-ive account 
of Hie methods of election of proctana, nee iMerrimmft, in A H R, VaL %\ i f pp. 4 bj j 
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kingdoms in the great constitutional age were very great, and nowhere 
so great ns in Aragon and Catalonia, 

Ah in all representative bodies found in the developing national States 
of the West in this great constitutional period from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth century the ordinary powers of the Cortes in the Peninsula 
were exhibited most strikingly, on the out hand, in their control over 
enactment* of law, less frequently in the necessity for their assent to 
measures of national policy: and on the other, in the great practical 
power involved in their theoretical right of making voluntary grants of 
supply in support oFguvermnent, To these might be added on exceptional 
authority a* in times of national crisis or of royal minority. No doubt it 
was largely this control orer grants that brought about their cont rol over 
enactment and for a time the latter is found probably more explicitly 
recognised in Aragon and Catalonia than in any other Western State, 
Its gradual disappearance there, as in France in the later Middle Ages, 
in to be Recounted for chiefly by the inability of the Cortes permanently 
to retain their earlier control over the national (i mince*. and by the gradual 
growth of jf npvtsj^rrmum-nhf which the kings were more and more collecting 
without their assent Though the Cortes of the Peninsula at the height of 
their power were able to exact from their kings more striking formal recog¬ 
nition of their legal rights and pow ers than even England can shew in this 
period, they were eventually stripped of these powers mainly because of their 
inability tu make permanent the Ihiancial dependence of the Crown upon 
the Lin ns the English Commons were able in the long run to do, chiefly 
on account of the continuous association of the gentiy and burgesse-s in 
parliamentary grants from which all were exempt in Spain and France 
except the representatives of the towns. This fundamental difference in 
turn resulted mainly from the peculiar nature, extensive powers, and 
w ider constituency of the county courts in England, which liave no parallel 
on the Continent; a peculiarity which goes back in ita historical causes 
to the character of the Norman Conquest of England itself, and the 
resulting consistent and astute policy of the strong Norman Kings and 
Henry 11 of retaining the old machinery of the county court? as a part 
of their scheme of establishing a vigorous and rentndised royal adminis^ 
trative system at the expense of the power and jurisdiction of the feudal 
lords. 

But if the powers of the Spanish Cortes were short-lived, they were 
impressive in their extent while they las ted. In Catalonia os well 
as in Aragon no laws were valid to which their assent had not been 
given, and they were able repeatedly to exact from their kings formal 
recognition of extensive popular rights of which even the concessions of 
Magna Carta fall short 1 * To these they regularly required the king to 
promise his adherence under oath and seal, and this was done in Aragon 

* R. Alliimira, J/ay-nn Carla ami Spanish MaHaftHif Jurisprudence, Magna Curia Com- 
memorfltitm Kttnyt, pp L 2'2~ 
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Aid Catalonia, though probably not in Castile, at the formal session with 
which the Cortes closed. A consideration of tlu fkteros ratified in these 
assemblies, and the constitutions enacted and included in the records of 
the Cortes, shews that the rights to which they won; fl | } | e to compel the 
king's assent were in general more extensive and lar more popular than 
any similar concessions then found in England, ami the assumption is 
warranted that the proctors of the towns had a more direct and in Hue tit in I 
port in obtaining them than any such representatives had in England 
until a period considerably later. An illustration of their power in this 
1 ‘espect is to lie found in varying forms in an institution of the greatest 
importance common to all the greater kingdoms of Christian Spain, known 
in Catalonia as the Dipntacion GentraK a committee chosen in the Cortos to 
keep watch in the intervals between their sessions over the administration 
of the grants and constitutions to which they had assented, and consisting 
of members from each of the Estates 1 , 

In matters of grant the powers of the Cortos were ns extensive as in 
the enactment of law. The principle was recognised as fully us in England 
that no new or unaccustomed dues con id lie levied by the king without 
the consent of the Cortes, and much of the revenue of the government 
came in the form of the grant or thwitivo made by the Cortes. The 
burden of it tbll, however, on the towns alone, as the nobles and knights 
were supposed to acquit themselves of their obligation by personal service, 
and this in time proved one of the greatest points of practical weakness 
in the Spanish constitutions and cont ributed in large measure to the later 
development,so fatal to the liberties of the Peninsula, by which the kings 
were able gradually to obtain money without consent of the Estates ami 
thus to dispense with their regular sessions. 

But in the great ago of Spanish constitutionalism this right was 
j oiiril v guarded Uy ttn- CortcSj iiNfl the gras its w r ert accoinpiini&d bv 
petitions for redress of grievances —gravamina or greugts —of which the 
king was prayed to give redress, which are closely analogous to them Air™ 
of the t ranch Estates and tile petitions of the Commons in England. 

1 liese were often complaints of particular nobles or towns and sometimes 
cutne from the whole Aivi.tr/ of the nobles and knights. Frequently they 
disclose Serious contentions among the different Estates between which 
the king had lo mediate. The king, as in England, gave separate re- 
spon*tmntt to the several gravamina, and seems to have had much the 
mine latitude in iris replica as is Found in the similar rapongionea on the 
En^u&h KoIJh of Parliament 1 - 

* tlie complete orpin wtion of the /Jiputaci6„ Uwmt in Inlalojii* Is 

probably t\oi found hll much Inter y thuiv k an interesting example earh- m 1301 
committee*! for the Sam* geo* ra l purpose chosen fay the king *n d 4cfa com- 
posefJ of one knight, one butgesi, on* jurtrt, and on* noting, Hi-Wm v 

d$ Vitfmcia t I, p 1^2. 
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In the fifteenth century these great powers of the Spanish Cortes began 
to decline. In Castile the number of towns summoned to the Curia rapidly 
shrank, and the privileged classes were sometimes not summoned at all. 
The differences between the orders were cunningly used by the kings, and 
revenues were obtained from other sources which rendered the meetings 
of the Estates less and less necessary. Thus after the union of Castile and 
Aragon a development which had ijegun before was rapidly accelerated, and 
without formally destroying the various Cortes as institutions the sovereigns 
were at length able gradually to dispense with them as the Kings of 
France did with the Estates. 41 All in all, the Catholic Kings had managed 
to drive the Cortes of their various realms a long way on the road to 
destruction; but with all their efforts they were unable entirely to ex¬ 
terminate the ancient Spanish love of freedom and democracy* as the 
revolt of the comunems in the succeeding reign was to prove in dramatic 
fashion. 1 " 1 

While the Estates in England, France, and Spain are probably the 
most instructive in the later Middle Ages to a student of the growth of 
political institutions in general, on account of the relatively early develop¬ 
ment of centralised and national monarchies, sonic of the other Western 
European States where centralisation came later than tile period included 
in tins chapter furnish remarkable in* tan res of similar institutions and 
ideas of n few of which spice remains only for briefer mention. 

As might 1 *e expected from the place and the man, it is in Italy and in 
the time of the Emperor Frederick II tlnit we find what has been called 
the “ first example of the modem representative system^ 2 * 4 * In he 

summoned two representatives of the u third estate 7 * from each city and 
cast tilt ■* to an assembly t« treat concerning ^the utility of the realm 
and the common good. 1113 Two years later, in 1334, he ordained Unit a 
curia should Ik.- held in each of the provinces of the realm twice in the 
year, in which should lie present, in addition to nobles and prelates, from 
each great city four men u de mdioribu* terre\ pro parte urn vendtoti **" 
mid two from each of the smaller ritiea and rojM/i, for the purpose of 
presenting gravamina or complaints of injuries done by any official*. 
Another instance similar to that in J&52 is found in 15240. Early in the 
fourteenth century instance* of representation of Hie third estate became 
fairly common in many parts of Italy. In Savoy, beginning with the 
fourteenth century or a little before, assemblies both general and pro- 


1 MmimfliJ, Th*- Hi** of thr Sjatni*h Empire, u* pp. 130-1% For mi oraeHeut 
^eneml account of the course and causes of thu drdlue of the Spanish t'ortWj see 

the who]© pax*a^ze (pp% ISC-Sl), 

* PertUft, Storm itei ZHritto Uafiano (ini| ed.j, Vol. n, Part f, p. 338. 
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vincial are found which include representatives of the third estate 1 . Before 
the end of the thirteenth century and frequently during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth in the States of the Church, meetings of provincial estates 
were held to which towns owing fealty to the Pope were bound to send 
syndics with their mandates 3 '; and even as early a* the papacy of Inno¬ 
cent III ( m 7 } there is mention of a summons to Home uf consult* from 
cities within the papal jurisdiction'. 

So general had representation of the third estate become bv the middle 
of the fourteenth century that Bartdus in his commentary on the term 
“consilium," occurring even in a constitution of the year assumes it 
as a matter of course, -Note," he says, “that the heads of province 
assemble a council or universal parliament of the province. Which you 
must understand is not that all from the province are bound to go to 
it...but from all the cities certain persons are deputed as ambassadors or 
syndics who represent the city.” 1 

, I n , atlt ^ Sicily the tradition of Frederick II was revived under 

the Spanish monarch* by the transfer to them as well n* to Said inis of a 
representative system on the model of the Spanish Cortes*. 

In Germany, during the M iddic Ages, the development of representative 
institutions was delayed by the persistence of feudal decentralisation and. 
<>y the autocracy of the separate princes and nobles, but many indications 
are found of the activity of representatives, both as parts of the Landatande 
and on a wider wale in the Rfirkstag, 1 „ the Undtag, the vassals of the 
princes, including the towns, were often able to enforce against their lord 
the.customary law of tin? district, and to make good their right of consent 
to impositions and to important questions of policy. In the Reichstag, 
from the time of William of Holland 112 + 7 - 56 ), the towns were ft 
tunes represented*. In 1254 the promise was mode that in future as¬ 
semblies hath lords and cities should send four “sollompnes nuncios' with 
full power , and in the next two years several coUoquta gene)alia were 
held m which these wore included, (he royal confirmation of the great 
i.tiudj)a.dt wtbund of the Rhenish cities in 1255 formally acknowledging 
the unanimous consent of nobles “et erinm dvitatanL** In the troubled 

’ Fertile, op. rit., VoL rr, Part j, pp, 310 sq,,., wiih refer™™.. 

1 Parlile, op. o,t., \ ol. if , Part r, pp, ^30^1). 
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times that fbUdwed the death of William and in the reign of Rudolf of 
Habsburg, there h little evidence of any repcOBentation of the third estate 
as contemplated by William. In fact it was not until the great struggle 
between Lewis of Bavaria and Pope John XXII that this dement of the 
nation was called upon in general to give support to the imperial claims* 
as Philip IV of France had done against Boniface \ III thirty -six year* 
before. In the call to the assembly at Frankfort in 1338, in which Lewis 
issued his famuli* law h icetf Juris* are included not merely secular and 
ecclesiastical princes, imd haronr-S} but civttaici f/ coftouuttihih^ 

the latter to appear by two representatives “with sufficient matidute. 1 
Such instances* however, are the exception, that of 1338 being the result 
of a crisis in the history of the Empire, as the first French Estates were 
of a similar conflict between the Papacy mad the French kingdom; and 
complete recognition of the claims of the Germ mi cities to re prese illation 
was not obtained within the period covered by this chapter* and in fact 
hardly before the Etmge of Maximilian I in 1495 and the 

great Regimettis-Ordwng of loOO—provisions which were not unlike the 
orflinances obtained by the French Estates in 1357 after the battle of 
Poitiers* not only in their botli containing unprecedented recognition of 
the rights of the towns* but in the fact that both w ere followed by periods 
of reaction toward an absolutism greater than any w hich had preceded. 

Further illustrations of developments similar in many wavs to those in 
the countries already mentioned might he given from various other ports 
of Western Europe within our period* particularly from Sweden, with its 
system of four estates* from the other Scandinavian kingdoms and Iceland* 
the peculiar institutions of the tale of Mon, or the “States 11 of Jersey and 
Guernsey which have preserved a surprising number of their medieval 
institutions even to our own day* front Switzerland* the Netherlands, and 
Ideally from many others The medieval Estates of the Irish Parliament, 
composed ns they were exclusively of Anglo-Irish* were probably modelled 
too closely upon English precedents to furnish independent characteristic 
worth noting here, but* in closing, brief notice must be taken of a few ot 
the peculiarities of the Estates of medieval Scotland, some of which were 
unusual if not unique 

The contrast in parliamentary lnstitutionB north and south of the 
Tweed h striking, but the chief difli cully in coming ton real understanding 
of the former for the medieval period lies in the constant influence of 
English constitutional idea* upon those of Scotland and the regular 
employment* especially after the reign of James I T in Scottish official 
documents of words and phrases borrowed from England* Are such 
phrase* to mean what they mean in England* nr are they mere formulae 
little more than meaningless foreign importations never really naturahsed 
in Scotland, probably little understood at the time*and never now to be 
given the full meaning they undoubtedly have for England? The latter 
1 Zvtimer, yuettcnMtinirTtlung, p, lM, 
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is the view of the leading preseat-day historian of the Scots Parliament 1 . 
In Scotland the strength of the kings was never os in England great 
enough to check the power of the feudal lords in the medieval period and 
thus to establish a strong administrative system as a foundation of con¬ 
stitutional development. Nationalism when it came in Scotland took 
other forms than constitutional; it was concentrated neither in the king 
os in France nor in parliament. Its first real organ was the Kirk. The 
earlier parliaments in Scotland were of the type usual in feudal Europe 
at that time,, composed &jf the king's tenants-in-chief. I lines believed that 
the addition of burgesses is to lie dated from the Parliament of Cam- 
buskennetb in I336 1 * but Professor Bait holth that this is not lx>rne out 
bv the records At all events* they were occasionally present before the 
end of the fourteenth century* frequently in the fifteenth* and invariably 
in the latter half of it- Originally the smaller tenants of the king were 
hound to attend Ins councils as fully as the greater ones, but it is a sign 
of the weakness of the Scottish monarch* that they were never able to 
compel them to attend, -fames i attempted to secure their attendance 
bv representatives without result; about the middle of the fourteenth 
century the lesser of them were exempted by law, and at least from that 
time they practically ceased to come and their influence is negligible in 
the Scottish Parliament, This is one of the greatest of the differences 
between its constitution and the institutions of England, and for Scotland 
one of the most unfortunate. In their powers, the Scottish Parliaments 
difFeml little theoretically from those of the other European national 
assemblies* including enactment of law and the grant of supply* but in 
the exercise of these jjowers they were greatly weakened* nut only by their 
incompleteness of personnel but by the peculiarities of their procedure. 
Medieval parliaments everywhere were in the beginning regarded by their 
members as a burden* and attendance was only obtained by rulers strong 
enough to compel it, 

Thu* the king in Scotland had found it impossible to force his lesser 
tenant* to appear, and even such members as did appear would not remain 
long enough to do the necessary business of a parliament. From the 
second of these fact* arose one of the most peculiar and most unfortunate 
of Scottish institutions, the Lords of the Articles. In 3367 the Estates 
chose certain persona ^to hold the parliament" (rid pariiamenturn te¬ 
nendum) and the rest obtained leave to gn home for the harvest. This 
precedent was followed w ith increasing frequency and by the early sixteenth 
century the only function* left to the Estates as a whole were the choosing 
of the Lords of the Articles at the opening of a parliament and the 

l Robert Sk ILilt, The Scottish fririiament htffrr* Mr T F nlon nf the (froum* (IDfl]); 
TJw PiLrtiawfite of Smtiand (I02-J)* 
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perfunctory ratification of their work a^= a matter of course at the end. 
Thus the parliament willingly and regularly handed over its whole power, 
even at times in the matter of voting a grant, to this committee. While 
they sat at all* the whole of the Estates met together in one house, but 
these sessions were so short, though they were fairly frequent.* that nothing 
of importance Could be done. Compared with the national assemblies, of 
England, the Scottish Parliaments throughout the Middle Ages in general 
are utterly insignificant in importance* though of considerable interest 
on account of their peculiarity, 44 We possess no writs summoning a 
Parliament* no report of a debate in the Scottish Estates,.,. Between 
1-1:17 and 1513 it is not easy \o discover any single token of definite 
constitutional development* ciE her in the direction of absolute government 
or in that of popular liberty. Not only docs Scotland fail to produce 
a constitutional movement like that which charade risccs the history of 
England; she does not develop any kind of constitution at all No ab¬ 
solute monarch* no oligarchical council, no democrat ic parliament occupies 
the stage of her history for any length of time* nor does she know any 
free cities or any independent duchies. This constant condition of unstable 
equilibrium is not precisely analogous to the history of any other European 
country, and least of all is it like that of England, where we arc apt to 
] udge of national, by constitutional progress. Yet advance there certainly 
vjy. if not unbroken, still persistent* and persistently unconnected with 
questions relating to the constitution/ 11 

The fate of these representative institutions, so widely spread and so 
surprisingly alike* was very different in dificrent parts of Western Europe. 
In same, as in Germany, the continuance of feudal decentralisation and 
the long-belated appearance of an effective centra! authority caused these 
feudal Estates to remain w ith many of their essential features unchanged, 
and prevented their fusion into the national assembly of a State* often 
until modem times. In others, when the like feudal decentralisation gave 
way or was absorbed in a strong central authority at a comparatively 
early period, that authority wilh the authority of a monarch who soon 
made himself practically absolute and excluded the representatives of the 
people from nil direct participation in the government of l he State. This 
happen ed in Spain and France, where the Cortes and the Estates dis¬ 
appeared entirely, or became so occasional that their importance was lost 
as a regular organ of government, England is no doubt the most striking 
and far the most important instance of a third development, in which 
feudalism early gave way not to absolutism but to constitutionalism; 
where the representative Estates remained but became national instead 
of feudal, and were never so far weakened by monarchy that they could 
lie suppressed by it* or prevented from exerting a strong and continuous 
influence which preserved the participation of the people in government 
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and coiisequeutly limited the power of the monarch and protected his 
subjects from the arbitrary' exercise of that power* 

Space will not penult the detailed examination of the Inter develop¬ 
ment of tdl the medieval Estate*, even for the west of Europe alone. It is 
probably more important to tiy to determine the general factor* at work 
on the Estates by n comparison, in greater detail than would be otherw ise 
possibly of two countries w hose development was strikingly different but 
where these developments occurred nearly enough together, and therefore 
amid general surroundings sufficiently alike to enable ns to discover the 
real causes of their dissimilarity. 

For such a purpose the contrast of France and England is the most 
valuable. In both* the transition from feudal to wdint we usually call 
modern condition* took place before the Renaissance. In both, the 
changes are nearly enough contemporary to be comparable; and though 
the results were very different in the two countries, they were brought 
about amid conditions of the some age and of the same general kind. In 
no other country, with the possible exception of Spain, do these funda¬ 
mental changes come early enough safely to illustrate by their peculiarities 
the factors that created the modern out of the medieval political world, 
and the constitutional history of Spain hits not been sufficiently studied* 

4S England, after the Norman Conquest, began in a monarchy almost 
absolute; and it is perhaps for that reason that in the seventeenth century 
it emerged as a monarchy representative. Feudal France began with a 
roval authority almost totally powerless; and it is probably on that 
account that she ended in the seventeenth century in the monarchy 
absolute, 111 In these words the late Professor Esuiein has pointed out the 
first and greatest of the factor* which turned the institutions of France 
and England into channels so different from each other. But this state¬ 
ment is an apparent paradox whose profound truth becomes apparent 
utdy when examined in greater detail. Elsewhere the same author indicates 
another of these factors in the growing community of interest between 
the feudal nobility in England and the rising u middle class. 1 *'= But the 
second of these factors with all its vast importance came in jMirt as a 
result of the lirst Hie broadest lines of distinction in constitutional 
development between France and England lie ultimately in the fact that 
in the former kingdom the feudal monarchy passed into the absolute 
monarchy while in England it became a constitutional monarchy. Why 
did one become absolute while the other became constitutional? It was 
because the English monarchy became national before it ceased to be 
feudal> at a time when the French monarchy still remained feudal only. 
When then the feudal element disappeared, ns it ultimately did in both 
kingdoms, in Fuiglond its place was taken by a government in which the 

i Esmgin, Droit Mtj&tMtnml (fith ed.), p. its. 
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Estates had already begun to is hare; in France there was no power in 
existence to replace the feudal monarchy but the uncontrolled power of 
an absolute king. The difference is owing to the regular participation of 
the Estates in England before the feudal monarchy disappeared* a par¬ 
ticipation which existed in that period of French history f with one 
exception* only oo the rare occasions of popular unrest. On the decline 
of feudalism in France there was no authority, and no body of men, 
politically prepared permanently to take over or even to share with the 
king in the centralised government that was replacing feudal decentrali¬ 
sation, That place could lie taken only by an authority that was at 
once centralised and national, and the only one then in existence to do 
it was a strung, national, but practically absolute monarch. To put it 
otherwise* in England there was participation and there was representation 
while feudal conditions still remained, and therefore when these conditions 
disappeared the strong centralised national power w hich emerged was one 
which retained the participation of the Estates. In France* since this 
participation had not begun during the period when feudal conditions 
flourished, so it could not continue when they began to decline* and the 
feudal monarchy was replaced by one practically, even if not theoretically, 
absolute. These results are inherent in feudal monarchy itself,, and partly 
owing to the unusual strength of the feudal monarch* in England after the 
Norman Conquest, partly to the circumstances of that conquest itself. As 
Professor Dicey says, "A King who is forced to receive advice* means, at 
the present day, a King who is a King in name alone, who 1 reigns but docs 
not govern/ According to the ideas prevailing in the eleventh century* it 
was rather the King's privilege than his duty to receive counsel from the 
great men of his kingdom. >+* The more powerful the monarch, the more 
frequent the conventions of his barons. In England these assemblies were 
constantly held, whilst id France, where the royal power was feeble, they 
became more and more rare. The reason of this is clear. A feudal monarch 
had to dread the isolation, not the union, of his liege mem A feudatory 
who threw off his sovereign's rule, withdrew from his counsels. The Dukes 
of Burgundy, or Normandy, gradually dropped attendance at the royal 
court For once let the barons attend their lord* and his authority was 
secure, since attendance was an acknowledgement of his sovereign 
rights,*,. 111 

The decisive factor in determining these results for England was the 
early centralisation of administration, a centralisation which came far 
sooner there than elsewhere, it was this that made England the only 
Western country with a common law little influenced by Rome* and this 
too ultimately made her a constitutional instead of an absolute monarchy. 
The great founders of this strong central adminis tration, William I* 
Henry I T and Henry II, were the first great builders of modern consli- 
tutipnalisn). They laid in their administrative reforms the foundation on 
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which the superstructure of the English “representative monarchy" wa.- 
latcr to rise. Save for the permanent foundations they bid, the outbursts 
of popular discontent at arbitrary rule would have Ijecn ns ephemeral in 
England ns the protests of the French fonts Ghtirtm* in the fourteenth 
century. 

It was not so much mere centralisation that hud these important results, 
it was writ/ centralisation. France became centralised too, but too late 
to save constitutionalism or to secure for her n common law based almost 
wholly on the customs of the land. England, on the other hand, received 
at the strong bands of her tings before the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
were over an administrative system so extensive, so strong, and so uniform, 
that it created the immediate necessity for a uniform procedure and 
ultimately for a system of legal principles common to the whole realm, 
and this at so early a period that the gradually recovering Roman Law 
was not vet strong enough to make its bid to be that common system. 
When the law of Rome had again Ijecunie strong enough in Western 
Europe, for England the opjjortunity faqd passed, and England was already 
inoculated against it; she already had a common law of her own, which 
Rome was never afterwards able to replace. England had been forced by 
her early centralisation of judicial administration to build a general 
system of common law from materials then at baud, and at that early 
time it was not yet Roman but English materials alone that, were at hand. 
England anti her descendants alone of till the Western nations have to-day 
a common law almost entirely independent of Rome, on account of the 
great centralising work of her kings in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; 
and mainly for the same reason, England alone preserved for the Western 
world the continuity of the development from feudalism to constitu¬ 
tionalism. This could not have been merely because England became 
centralised, for other nations became centralised too. It was because she 
became centralised curb/, earlier than any of the other national states of 
the West. It w as in part the consequences of the nature of the Conquest 
itself and in part the masterful character of the line of kings the Conquest 
gave to England, that led to ibis early centralisation of administration 
at the expense of the jurisdiction of the feudal lords; and the monarchy 
r h»i resulted, though in character feudal, was the strongest of its 
day. But the strength resulted not only in the earliest centralisation oi 
jurisdiction, procedure, and law; to it we must attribute that other 
cliaracteristic which Frofessor Dicey consider the chief badge of royal 
authority in feudal times, the regularity of the attendance of the baroties 
in answer to the royal suimnuns to the Curiit Jtrgig. Thus the barones 
became the first “estate" and, thunks to the strength of the king, an 
estate which was never suffered long to absent itself from the work of his 
councils. And it was with this estate, when the popttlus was extended to 
include the ntililes and the burgesses, beginning with the thirteenth 
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century, that the representatives of these classy gradually merged,^ new 
parts H duns one organisation pr^txbtante/” 1 

In the beginning it wels the feudal obligation of the barons to attend 
their lord * court, and it is the unusual vigour with which the English 
king was able to exact it with regularity, rather than the strength of these 
barons or their independent spirit, to which we must trace bock the causes 
of English cnustEtutionalisni, Hut in order to make the wdiple of this 
development clear* it is not only necessary to understand its beginnings, 
but its results as well. The work of the early kings may he summarised 
as- (1) a centralisation of administration stronger and earlier than any 
toiind elsewhere* (Jl) a regularity in the meetings of the Cuira, which the 
strength of the English king made unique in Western Europe, (8) a 
consequent sharing in the tasks of Administration between king and barons, 
which in time became continuous, permaneu t ,aiid regular. And tills sharing 
in the burdens of administration became of greater and greater eonstitm 
t ton a I importance the more closely it brought the members of the fungus 
Council* as iustkkirii itinerant?# § in closer and closer touch with the 
knighb in the county courts* whose political development had been steadily 
going on locally side by si dr with that of the central Curia. Thus began 
the rapprochement of the estate of the batons and those knights who were 
later to be incorporated with them as an added estate in a representative 
parliament 

It wax the encroachment of a centralised authority upon the powers 
and jurisdiction of the feudal lords that marked the development of both 
England and France in the later Middle Ages. Hut in England this had 
started earlier and was becoming nation id and constitutional even while 
it yet remained in many respects feudal. The individual Imrones became 
a baronaghim y an estate of the realm, though still feudal vassals of a 
common lord., while their feudal diLrilia graduallv ljecamtr parliamentary 
grants* without w holly losing at once their original feudal character; and 
the nature of these gradual transitions is typical of the whole development 
from feudalism to nationalism* and in this case to constitutionalism. 

Originally the king w p os both domino# and Rex. In the Norman period 
he had been able largely to “live of his own. 1 ’ These strictly feuded 
revenues ns dommus sufficed for most of his needs. Hut every advance 
of the central administration tended to increase hi-s re venues as /fox, and 
on increase of these revenues was, we may suspect* a* often as not the real 
reason for administrative reforms* rather than any desine for justice. In 
general* the extension of this central administration meant a corresponding 
transformation of the king^s revenues: it was more to the king as Rex and 
less and less as mere dominns that they were coming. The tact is that on 
its economic side feudalism was declining* and the ordinary revenues 
properly to be called feudal were gr&duEdlv drving up. ft was partly 
resentment against this that led to the baronial uprising which pi'oduced 
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Magna Carta. The barons rightly attributed part of this result to the 
reforms of Henry IE, and among their demands were included several 
which would have undone some important parts of hi5 work if the designs 
of the barons had been fully realised* 

This drying-up of feudal revenue necessarily affected the king, whose 
demesne was involved, ilo less than the lands in the hands of tenants 
Thus John and Henry III were driven more and more to depend on 
grants, which 21 s we have seen mere truly national in scope even though 
their origin is to tie traced to feudal custom. The strong kings of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, in adding to their strength by extending 
their claims as /for, could hardly have foreseen that in this nationalising 
of the administration they were imposing upon their weaker successors 
the necessity of taking the nation into partnership in that adiiiinifitmtion. 
But the proof that they were actually doing so is seen in the baronial 
claim-■ in the reign of Henry lib as well eis the baronial demand for a 
control of admintatnition in the Provisions of Oxford, and the ordinances 
of the banana in 1311, in the concessions of Edward I in the confirmation 
of the charters of 1£S17 T in the distinction made in the reign of Edward II 
lietween the king and the Crown* in the extension of baronial control 
over the Exchequer and even over the King’s Wardrobe, and finally in 
the rapid enlargement of the powers and claims of parliament which 
reached their height at the time of the Ltmcitslmns. 

By inn king English administration national, the kings of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries also made inevitable nJitiuiial participation in that 
administration, just so soon as the nation should become conscious of 
itself, and just so for as classes or ** estates ” of the people strong enough 
and politically self-conseious enough should arise to demand their proper 
share in this participation. This consciousness of nationalism began to be 
effective in the thirteenth century, particularly in the long weak reign of 
Henry HI, and by the fourteenth century it had extended down from 
the borons to knights and burgess who, in theory if not entirely in fact, 
had become the commons of the whole real in— com mu mi tot hut A 

Thus constitutionalism in England took the place of feudalism and 
gradually grew out of it. In France, on the contrary, the original estate 
of the barons never I ret ain e so closely connected with the administration 
of the kingdom a* in England, largely because the king wns unable to 
compel them regularly to attend him* Neither was there in France that 
early strengthening and centralising of administration to be seen in Eng- 
land, nor the equally important linking up of the central Curia and the 
local courts by a systematic and periodical employment of itinerant 
members of the Curia. Without this encroachment of royal power as in 
England, feudal decentralisation in France remained longer and while it 
remained was less affected by the growing tendency toward nationalism* 
Thus when feudalism fin ally did decline in France* the royal power that 
replaced it was the power of a king w ho did in fact become national* but 
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in doing so did not to the same degree become constitutional as in 
ling] und. No Estates were in Prance so closely intcnvoveii wdih the royal 
administration that they could not lx? dispensed with without endanger¬ 
ing that administration itself or destroying its national diar&cter. In 
the seventeenth century Loyseau could say of the French monarchy that 
it was ti monarchy royal and not seignorinl, 4 a perfect .sovereignty hi 
which the estates have no part'" 1 “Eat igitur pura monarchic, nulla 
populi nut optima turn potentate confusa,~ s 

Elsewhere, for local reasons, the developments were somewhat different- 
hi Scotland, for example, no powerful kings appeared during the earlier 
development, a* in England, and in Inter times no constitutional monarchy 
really worthy tile name. But the latter remit was not, as in France, 
ow ing to the growth of an absolute monarchy, but rather to the longer 
continuance of feudal anarchy. To the very end of the Middle Ages anti 
long afterward, the kings of Scotland were both irresponsible and weak. 
Though parliaments were frequent, they were too little representative 
of the nation to impose any constitutional limitations upon the king of 
lasting importance, while at the same time the monarchy was so com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of i'm-tion.'i of the nobles that it w as never able to 
establish itself on nn independent bask. Scotland produced neither strong 
monarchy nor const itutkmalisin; she retained feudal anarchy so long that 
neither of these had a chance to develop in the Middle Ages. Even locally 
her constitutional life was weaker than in most continental countries, 
though by no means non-existent. The representative institutions of the 
burghs, particularly In the conventions of the royal burghs* have no doubt 
been given an exaggerated importance by some Scottish constitutional 
writers of modem times\ and a greater antkjmty has been attributed lo 
them than contemporary evidence seems to warrant. Nevertheless before 
the Reformation, there can Ire little doubt that it was in these burghs 
that Scotland s chief constitutional life was to lie found, utid the burghs 
are at last Ijegiiniing to receive the attention from constitutional historians 
that they have long deserved* 

In most other Western States, where neither royal absolutism nor 
constitutional monarchv developed, this lack of development w r as the 
result of the lateness of the unification. Effective centralised administra¬ 
tion and a common la*v go hand in hand as a rule, Germany, for 
example, got neither of these before the Me fifteenth century. This, meant, 
however, merely that the communes remained local; they were never 
merged in an effective centralised but constitutional monarchy an in 
England nor destroyed by an effective centralised absolutism as in France. 
These institutions survived, but survived only locally* until modern times, 
in many places, how ever, the local constitutional life remained strong and 

1 Quoted in F* mein, Unfit <xm*i if iri fani i#t f p. 
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vigorous anti outlasted the Middle Ages to contribute to an important 
degree, when liter combi tied with parliamentary institutions borrowed from 
England, to Continental constitutionalism in modern times and under 
modem conditions, when central authority had finally become established 
and revolution hail destroyed the most important remnants of feudal 
particularism which had burdened it hitherto. 

The later history of the medieval Estates thus varied widely from country 
to country. In some they remained merely local, in others they for a time 
shewed promise of combining with the growing centralised power of the 
nation, only to be later suppressed by the monarchy. In England, circuin¬ 
stances were more favourable, and constitutional monarchy resulted. But 
amid all these variations, it may be said that, whenever constitutionalism 
arose out of an earlier feudalism, its rise and its continuance alike were 
conditioned upon a corresponding appearance and participation in govern¬ 
ment of the medieval Estates nr their descendants. 





CHAPTER XXIV 


PEASANT LIFE AND RURAL CONDITIONS (* 1100 ™ c. 1500) 

Tfit student of medieval burial and economic history who commits himself 
to a generalStation h digging a pit into which he will later assuredly fall, 
and nowhere dues the pit yawn deeper than in the realm of rural history. 
It is of the nature of trade to overflow the hounds of geography and Rice, 
hot the rustic world is a local world; it dMs what sun and soil demand 
ami it Ls ruled by a custom which may vary' from one village lo the nest. 
There is little enough in common between the daily live* of the wandering 
shepherds of Spain, Apolio, and the Carpathians, the vine-growers of the 
Rhineland and Bonkhus, the men w ho tended seed gardens round Erfurt T 
the toiling plowmen of the English mid lands, the Flemings draining their 
sea tnanhes, and the pioneers beyond the Elbe. Moreover, rural society 
was in a state of Hux during the centuries to be considered here 
(roughly from 1100 to 1500). Estates were coalescing and breaking up, 
towns w r ere rising, land was being brought under cul Li ration or becoming 
exhausted, the population was growing, men were struggling out of serf¬ 
dom or falling into it, new forms of landholding were being evolved; and 
all this was happening unevenly in different parts of Europe. It is 
ncccniy, therefore, tn consider first the chief differences in the local 
framework and then the changes, which were slowly metamorphosing the 
rural world during the last four centuries of the .Middle Ages, before any 
general picture of village life can be attempted. 

The peasant's existence was unrolled in a double framework, the work 
in part of nature mid in part of man. The geographical lie of the land, the 
climate, and the dominant oceujHilitm forced upon the district by these 
facta largely dictated the type of settlement, the field systems, even the 
personal status of the peasantry. For the organised urn of estate and manor, 
and the complicated personal and ten mini relations between lords and 
peasants, which formed the artificial framework of rural life, were pro¬ 
foundly modified by the physical framework into which they were fitted, 
and elaborate historical explanations are sometimes given for differences 
which were simply due to geographical conditions. It h possible to observe 
certain economic equations which have a rough validity, despite the 
variations which race and history may introduce from place to place. 
Wide plains, which lend themselves readily to arable cultivation, usually 
lead to the clustered type of settlement known as the village, with houses 
lying together and open fields stretching round them. The home of the 
two and three field system is in country of this type, the south and centre 
of England„ the great belt of north and northeastern France, Germany 
from the basin of the Seine and the Swiss Alps across to the plains of 
the Slavonic north-east, and over the Danish peninsula to the Scandi- 
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navf&n lowlands, It usually breeds big estates and a strong feudal system! 
for feudalism ever thrives best in comtands; it breeds a peasantry which, 
though often economically very prosperous, is strongly hound to the soil; 
labour services ere numerous and serfdom is tenacious. It is the country 
of the typical, one might al most tall it the * textbook* manor, the main 
characteristics of which arc too well known to need further description. 

On the other hand, hilly country and pasture-farming lead to different 
types of settlement and different social conditions. The people live not 
in large villages nr rural bourgs but in scattered hamlets or separate 
farms, for their Hocks and herds are spread over a wide area and water 
is usuall y abundant. Labour sen ices arc much less numerous, and pay¬ 
ments in kind are correspondingly more important, for generally speaking 
it i* more convenient for the lore! of a manor to take his profits in the 
form of labour in an arable district, where he has his own demesne farm 
to cultivate, and of produce or money in a pastoral district, since how 
slrnll he utilise week work from all his peasants on a sheep farm and what 
profession is more essentially skilled and permanent than the shepherd's? 
In these hilly pastoral lands, moreover, the feudal system in general and 
mflnoriali&m in particular are apt to be weak and serfdom is rarely onerous 
and disappears rapidly. In the most remote mountain districts, indeed, 
the peasants are often quite free; the lord exacts compulsory hospitality 
for himself and hi* servants when limiting or riding on business over these 
wild lands, but though such rights of grit and alhtTguc are sometimes 
oppressive and exacted by violence, they are more often rigidly fixed by 
custom and early commuted for rent*. In general, the control of the lords 
is slight and in some parts, as for example in the high valleys of the 
Fvrenee*, the villages are actually independent. The valley of Aspe* 
disputing with (iaston Fhehus, Viscount of B^arn, declared that “the 
valley of Asp was before the lord was and the lord lias only that which 
they have given him"; ami the lord never entered the valley without 
exacting two hostages for his personal safety. The Pyrenean villages were 
in practice little republics, governing themselves according to the custom 
of the valley, and making pastoral treaties with the men of other valleys 
on both slops of the mountains. The peasants of certain Alpine valleys 
were equally independents and in the later Middle Ages the term Swiss 
became a synonym for freedom. “ We wj11 be Switzers," cried the insurgent 
peasants at Spires in the grent revolt of 150^, 

Marah and forest lands, which have to be drained or cleared for culti¬ 
vation! and frontier lands which must be settled by pioneers, bring about 
yet another combination of circumstances. In many ca^cs settlements in 
these newly reclaimed areas are* planned in a senne that the old casual 
villages and lift in lets were not. The IVatdhufen in the forest districts of 
Germany and elsewhere and the Mertchhufen in the Low Conn trie* and 
the marshes of the Wiser and Elbe are long rectangular blocks lying 
along the road as an axis and stretching to the edge of the forest or the 
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dyke. Such villages, especially in the Enstem colonial areas where they 
were laid out hv promoters, have an economical and logical ground-plan 
often suggestive on a small scale of a modern American town. Just as 
the conditions of reclamation and colonisation influenced the form of 
settlement, so they influenced methods of cultivation and social status. 
Individual cultivation was the rule in the fertile polders reclaimed from 
the sea along the Flemish coast, and Wa&flwfm and Mtrtchhttfbi were 
usually enclosed, though in the colonial East the open field system was 
common. Moreover, from a social point of view reclaimed land and frontier 
land is free land. Tf freedom dwells in the mountains, she likewise 
flourishes in marsh and forest, because no man will bring them under 
cultivation save for ail inducement and there are no inducements more 
potent than freedom and cheap land. Ike hmti who reclaim Brittany 
after the ravages of the Northmen, the settlers on the Jura plateau, the 
Flemings who drain their own flats and those of the colonial East, the 
wild clansmen of Uituinrschen, the backwoodsmen anti cowboys of the 
Eastern frontier, the Castilian bchctrfhs who settle the lands reconquered 
from the Moor and have the right to change their lord “up to seven times 
in one day,”all are free; and even in areas where serfdom prevails the 
man who makes an assart holds it by free tenure, though the rest of his 
land be servile and he a bonds man by blood. Serfdom is unknown in 
colonial areas, except where mi aboriginal jjopulation cultivates the laud 
of an alien ruling class side by side with free alien settlers, or where 
occasional owners of frontier hitlfimdiu import a few serfs from home, 
nr where serfdom arise* hy retrogression after the frontier period is o'er. 

Finally, it should be observed that certain specialised crops are usually 
associated with small holdings, individual cultivation, and a free or mainly 
free peasantry'. This is notably the case In the vine and olive growing 
districts of the Mediterranean, and the reason is to be found in the fact 
that vine-tending is a skilled occupation and that wine is, in the main 
areas of its cultivation, produced for a wide market. The peasant can find a 
ready sale for his vintage and even small holdings are profitable; the lord, 
on the other hand, finds rent-paying tenants and wage labour better 
suited than cultivation by nnfree labour to an estate run for profit. But 
when we speak of a market we introduce a factor which is historical rather 
than natural, and historical and racial as well as geographical factor* 
must always be taken into account in analysing the development of a 
district. The historical factors which most profoundly modified the life 
of the rural districts were the growth of towns and the consequent exten¬ 
sion of the We in foodstuffs, for an exchange economy invariably brings 
with it agrarian specialisation and in the long run freedom. The grow th 
of towns led to the increasing devotion of land in their neighbourhood 
to dairy farming and market gardening, to meet the demand of the town 
population for food. The rise of industries ltd to the cultivation of lertain 
industrial crops, such as the wood of Toulouse ntid the madder of Alhi. 
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More intensive funning anil smaller individual holdings characterised such 
dUtricU; and freedom came quickly to serfs in the vicinity of towns, w hich 
were the homes of free burgesses. 

Thus the physical framework in w hich the medieval peasant passed his 
life* modified sometimes by racial and historical circumstances, conditioned 
sloL onlv his occupation but tlw kind of settlement in which he lived, his 
personal status, and his relations with hh lord. The artificial framework 
of 3sis existence was the institution known in England as the manor, the 
character of which was largely modified by geography. In general, a 
manor in a pastoral district consisted in rights over a laige number of 
scattered homesteads and a heavy enaction of dues in kind, w hile a manor 
in an agricultural district usually contained a more or less large home-form 
cultivated in part by the labour of servile tenants. The home-form and the 
peasant tenures were bound together in a single economic system by those 
labour services and also bv the fact that the lord, no loss than the peasant*, 
was subordinated to a common routine of cultivation in the open fields 
find bound to recognise rights of usage in the waste. The organisation of 
production differed. The lord of a single manor dwelt ll Lure and lived on 
the produce of his fa nil, the working of which he probably superintended 
himself. The lord of ten, fifty, or a hundred manors, had his seneschal to 
supervise his whole estate, and each of the manors was farmed by a 
bailiff, who sometimes lived at the manor house. The large landowner 
employed several methods of turning the produce of all these home-farms 
and peasant rents to his own use. Three j n particular followed each other 
in rough chronological sequence, though they co-ex ixted until a compara¬ 
tively late date. These were the system of the travelling household, the 
system of delivering food rent'* fmm the different manors to a central 
place, and finally the much more convenient system of selling the surplus 
produce and delivering money instead of goods to the lord. 

As to the statu* of the peasantry it may be said that at the beginning 
of the twelfth century the mass of them were serfs, though fra tenant* 
w eretobcfound every w here and in certain districts pruHlominatetl,and there 
still existed* especially in the mountainous south of Europe, little pocket* 
of tillodiers, who owned no lord but their king. Serfdom, however, involved 
two different relationships, one of status and one of tenure, which were 
not necessarily concentrated upon a single lord. A man might a serf by 
blood, handing down hi* serfdom to all his brood, the personal chattel of 
some body-lard {Leihktrr). He might, again, be a servile tenant, holding 
his land by bondage tenure of a landlord {Gmndherr\ but personally 
free. He might he the bondsman of one lord ami the bund-tenant uf 
another. He might he a bondsunns holding a piece of free land, There 
was* however* a tendency for the relationships of status and tenure to be 
combined and a tendency also to transfer *emle obligations from the 
person of the bondsman to the laud. When payments were thus first 
transferred and then fixed and deprived of the imrertaiuty which dung 
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to status-payments, b y reason of the lord's theoretical right to do what 
he would with his own, two steps had been taken on the road to freedom. 
Henceforth it was the mama and not the man that w r as liable to tallage* 
the virgnte and not the virgin that owed Icifrwilc for a slip from grace: 
and the land knew what it had to pay. The transference might, of course, 
he turned to the disadvantage of freemen, as in Germany in the later 
Middle Ages* when mere residence on certain land made a man a serf on 
the principle of bufi marht Eigen* and a revival of personal bondage 
took place; hut in the early Middle Ages the transference of obligations 
From the person to the land was undoubtedly a step forward. Important as 
was the distinction between band and free it was, however, a legal and not 
an economic one. The bondsman might* economically speaking, be a pros¬ 
perous small farmer employing labour, while the freeman owned only a 
cottage and a croft and worked upon the bondsman’s land. Moreover, it 
is exceedingly difficult to say which of the many dues and services to 
which the medieval peasant was subject were characteristically servile, for 
there i* hardly one which was not somewhere paid by freemen as well as 
serfs. The serf was usually marked by his inability to move from his 
holding without his lord's permission, by his liability (in agricultural 
districts) to w T eeku r ork, by the payment of certain onerous dues on death 
and marriage, and sometimes also of a tallage which was theoretically 
arbitrary, though in practice usually fixed; while the freeman held his 
land at a rent in money or in kind and was liable only to occasional boon* 
and less onerous payments, lint freemen a* well as serf* are sometimes 
found subject to tnainfttorte or to Lhe vuintaff-ium. 

Applet from the various ** bans’* by which the lords forced their tenants 
(sometime* free as well as bond) to grind com at their mill, bake bread 
in their oven, and press grapes in their wincpjr^s the peasantry was sub¬ 
ject to a whole series of regular and irregular payments. The regular 
annual payments included grouud-reiit, payment for the use of commons, 
and tallage; the irregular payments fell due on death, marriage, and 
inheritance, or when the land changed hands. In addition, there were 
labour sendees, which varied with the nature of the land, some being 
regular week work or taskwork, others “ boons’" performed at certain 
seasons. The serf was also burdened by special obligations which differed 
from place to place: in England, for example, he was often obliged to 
fold his sheep on the lord's acres for thw sake of manure; in forest districts 
he had to do hunting services: in some parts he paid when he sold any 
of his livestock. All these payments had, become fixed in the course of 
time, and although in theory the serf might nwm (as an Abbot of Burton 
once claimed) nihil practcr p rntrem^ in practice he enjoyed complete 
security of tenure w hile he paid his clues, and knew as exactly its the freeman 
w)iafc those due* were, the lend* demands being more or Ic^s restricted 
by the custom of the manor. Occasional amenitie* softened the irksome¬ 
ness of forced services; boon works were frequently rewarded by an armful 
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of the crop harvested and by a meal and, with the fall in the value 
of money, these u beanfeasts* came to cost the lord mare Ilian the 
services were worth, Still t taken all together, the dues and services to 
which the serfs of many manors were subject were exceedingly heavy. Hu 
who is disposed to idealise the medieval peasant's lot should study the 
list set forth in the famous Conte dc* vUaims dc Wrxon by the trmtvZ-n' 
Estoot de Goz in the middle of the thirteenth century, and borne out by 
the official extent of the revenues of the abbey of Moat-Saint-Miehcl at 
Verson and BretteviHe, which Delisle lias printed, or the custom r of the 
lwad-tenants of Darnell and Over, as recorded in tlie Ledger ttook of 
\a]e Boyal Abbey in 1S&6J It is not surprising that the seifs of both 
these abbeys were in revolt at the time. 

Of the irregular payments to which the serf was subject the most 
bitterly resented were those which entered his inmost life and ea*t the 
shadow of a ravening hand over bridal bed and death-bed alike. The 
payment of the mantagium (mrrrhrt+formn ridge ^ Bedtmund) was sometimes 
exacted only when marriage was contracted outside the manor, but it was 
everywhere one of the due* which serfs were most anxious to evade, for it 
was a check upon their freedom of movement. The payments for incon¬ 
tinence, such as the English ItyrnMc exacted from a serf w hen his daughter 
sinned, and the Catalonian cuguda which gave the lord the whole qt part 
of the property of any peasantV wife guilty of adultery, were no less 
resented, Much more onerous, however, was the mortuarium (turiot, 
7nnmmort(\ SterhfoU^ Buirih Ktirmtde, Bttihaupt) which was also almost 
universal. In France it w as usually exacted only w hen a serf died without 
heirs living with him in his household, but elsewhere it was payable 
whenever a tenant died A study of the different forms taken by the 
Shrbfall it* recorded in the German Wmtiimrr, or village “dooms," 
provides some entertaining reading and a very strong impression of the 
burdensomeness of the tax, hi some places it was levied on the capital 
value of the holding, and often Amounted to as much as a third, sometimes 
even to a half. More often it was the best boast and best suit of clothes 
'which a man possessed; if he had no son Ins weapons and sometimes his 
sharpened tools were taken, leaving the widow only a chopper to cot her 
wood. A woman owed her best dress and kerchief which she had been 
wont to wear cm Sundays nr at market, and her marriage bed, unless she 
left an unmarried daughter, who was allowed to keep it. Cktfastoiudiy the 
husband was permitted to retain the bed as long a* he remained imn>ar~ 
ried^ but if he took a second wife the lord's steward might go and drag 
it out of the hack door, while the peasant brought in his bride at the 
front, leaving her (like Anne Hathaway) with the second-best bed. When 
it is remembered that the Church also exacted its mortuary from the dead 

1 Kite Delkle, sur In coTutitiM de ia dtitsz flynWe L ..m Nmtumdie im mtmcii 
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parishioner, taking the second-best beast and garment after the loid bud 
taken the bfest, it ia small wonder that the moralists of the age sometime^ 
(but oil too rarely) turned in disgust from lord and priest feeding like 
vultures on the poor nimfs corpse. 

Mention of the ecclesiastical mortuary calls attention tu another as peri 
of the question of peasant dues. These were not payable solely to hi^ 
lord. Ah a parishioner he owed the Church not only the irregular 
mortuary, but regular annual tithes, which were a heavy burden, though 
they often in the course of time fell into the hand* of the landlord and 
merely added another item to the rent. But besides these payments the 
peasants on many parts of tile Continent owed dues and allegiance to a 
third type of lord beside the Lribherr and Gftmdherr. Sometimes it was 
the lord's suzerain; sometimes a Gmchlshtrr^ who acquired jurisdictional 
rights over a territory and was responsible for its protection and for the 
public peace. This type of lord is not found in England, hut on the 
Continent, jxarticularly mi eedesiastical estate* w r here the landlords were 
unable themselves to provide military' protection* I he Vogt or Avotti w r as 
an almost universal phenomenon. In theory his business was protection. 
H If a villager asks for the support of the Vogt/' says the custom of Niedcr- 
ltanspoch in Alsace, ** the Vogt ought to come to hiH help so speedily 
tliat if he have but one foot shod he should take the other boot in his 
hand and fly to the defence of right.* 1 At Neuiilers the serfs of St Peter 
liad the right to emigrate to DuseatKim and 14 if on the mad a wheel 
come olf their cart, the Vogt ought to dismount and give them bodily 
aid** In return, the people of the villages over which he exercised 
his authority attended his court and gave him and hi* suite hospitality 
when it was held. But the exactions of the Vogt grew both in France 
and Germany; the maintenance claim developed into a regular tax (the 
¥ogilfedt% he took his share in death and succession dues and exacted Ills 
corvee from the people. In both countries Vogtci taxes were often heavier 
Lhan those due to tlie landlord, and as a rule they fell on free as well as 
on bond. Moreover* free peasant* were also liable tu State taxes* which 
grew steadily os the centuries advanced, though they were sometime 
merged with the Vogtbcde. luama-Stemegg calculated that in Germany 
towards the end of the Middle Ages ihe fourfold payment of rent to the 
landowner, ecdesiastictil tithe* Yogtei dues, and State taxes amounted on 
an average to two-thirds of the gross product of the Itmd; he works out 
the case of a free leaseholder paying an annual rent of one-third of hi* 
produce (not the w orst form of lease), which shews that the ground rent 
amounted to 3S'4°/ C * the tithe to 6*6°/^, the Yogtei dues tu and 

the territorial tax to quaking a toted of 64 */*i not counting labour 
dues, irregular payments such as the marriage and death dues* and fines? 
which probably raised his annual rent by another o %. 

It has already been staled that throughout the Middle Ages changes 
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were at work in the countryside; blit at certain periods the process was 
at-cel era ted, and the twelftli and thirteenth centuries are pre-eminently 
one of these periods of hastened change. Three movements in particular 
affected the life of the rural districts: the rise of towns, the impetus 
to clearance and colonisation, and the disintegration of the manor. All 
were connected with a still more fundamental economic movement, the 
growth of the population. 

The steady growth of the population shewed itself in a number of 
ways. One was the rise of towns, which was marked all over Western 
Europe. To take Germany alone, the researches of Piiscbd, based upon 
a study of town walls, streets, and buildings as well as upon written 
records, have shewn that the old German towns of the West became too 
small for their inhabitants in the course of the eleventh century, grew 
very rapidly during the twelfth and thirteenth, and usually stopped 
growing some time in the fourteenth, from which time their aria in most 
cases sufficed for their inhabitants until the nineteenth century 1 . Such a 
phenomenon speaks eloquently of a crowded countryside, for the town 
population was obviously being fed by immigration from outside, arid it 
is significant tliat the period of growth coincides with the period when 
the colonisation movement of the German people beyond the Ella: was most 
active. In the country side the increase shewed itsdf in the subdivision of 
holdings, in a steady rise in land values, and in the carry ing of cultivation 

far as the technical knowledge of the time allowed, even to laud from 
which the economic return was poor and which sometimes had to be 
abandoned later in the Middle Ages. Checked though it was bv famines 
and pestilences, this upward movement of the population continued and 
is at the bottom of most of the economic changes of the time. 

'Hie growth of towns, one of its most important manifestations, inevit¬ 
ably reacted upon conditions in the surrounding countryside, for the tow n 
looked to the country to provide ft with population, with food, aud with 
some at least of the commodities of its export trade. It was to its interest 
to attract the more enterprising members of the peasant class within its 
walls, aud it was easy to do so, since town air, as the proverb ran, mode 
a man free. But beside* the tendency thus set up for a flow of population 
from the country into the towns, they hod a far-reaching effect upon the 
organisation of the countryside itsdf, for manorial lords found it in¬ 
creasingly expedient to supersede travelling households and food rents 
by the sale of their surplus produce in the market for cash. This fact 
provide* a key to the nature of muiiurlal economy during the central 
period of the Middle Ages. It was nut, a* it has often been represented, 
ti clOtjttl tfCGiujiiUj a kind of subsistence furuiitj^ liiniiiig only ut £tlf> 
sufficiency, Marx's epigram that the walls of his stomach set the limits 
to the lord's exploitation of his peasantry resta upon a misconception. 

i See A. ftaxhel, Da* Awwlutn dor dtuirrhtn sifdtt in dor Zni dor mititfakorii. 
rAffit CMunWioft (Berlinj 1010), puntim. 
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The acquisition of landed property by lav and ecclesiastical lords went 
far beyond the limits necessary for self-support* and laridoiviiership was 
organised For profit at a very early date. An international trade in certain 
agrarian products (notably in com, wine* and wool) was already in 
existence in the Dark Ages; in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it 
was active and brought great profits to landowmere as well as to merchants 
The same eliapter in the Rules of St Jtnlmi {c . 1340) t which bids the 
Countess of Lincoln travel w ith her household from place to place, adds: 
M so arrange your sojourns that the place at your departure shall not remain 
in debt* but something may remain on the manor* whereby the manor 
can raise money from increase of stock and especially cows and sheep, 
until your stock acquit your wine, robes* wax, and all your wardrobe, 
and proceeds to give details as to the sale of wool. Nor was it only in 
the pastoral districts that English manor* were profit-making con¬ 
cerns. Almost every manor in the corn-growing areas sold its surplus 
grain in the market, and that grain came from the peasants 1 holdings 
as well m from the demesne farm; a regular market organisation was 
developing early in the twelfth century, and well-defined market areas 
may be detected in the thirteenth. England was a land of comparatively 
small towns; the effect uf this evolution upon the countryside was even 
more marked in those parts of the Continent where tow r n life was more 
highly developed. Everywhere towns were a magnet for the peasant who 
wonted to leave the kud and a market For the peasant who remained upon it. 
No less far-reaching than the rise of towns was the effect of another 
and simultaneous movement At the beginning of the period a large part 
of the soil of Europe was still uncultivated and uninhabited, sodden with 
marsh and fen or overgrown with forests, A steady w r ork of drainage and 
colonisation had been going on piecemeal during the Dark Ages, but in 
the eleventh century it wu poshed forward with new vigour* Nowhere 
was it more active than in the Low Countries* where the Counts of 
Flanders* the great abbeys* Jay landowners* and peasants all combined to 
stem the encroachments of the sea along the coast, drain the marshes of 
the Lower Scheldt and Meuse* and bring the heaths of Brabant and 
Hainault under cultivation* In maritime Flanders associations called 
TroUrifigjteit were formed to organise the control of the dykes and water 
channels. All the way from Flanders to Frisia they built up a wall 
against the sea and behind it cultivated a long line of fertile polders, 
where fat cattle grazed* In the thirteenth century the towns took a 
leading sbiire in the w ork* and many polders to this day bear the names of 
the capitalist ^undertakewho drained them in that age of activity* 
A similar work of reclamation was going on in other countries* and hardi 
were the penalties on the man who failed to do his part ill maintaining 
the defences against the invading waters. In one district in Germany 
it was laid down that if a man barked one of the willows which held the 
dykes together* “his belly shall be ripped up and his bowels taken out and 
wound round the harm he has done* and if he can get over that the willow 
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also can gel aver it." 1 An equally energetic war was also waged against 
heath and forest- indeed, the attack on the forests was so relentless that 
towards the end of the Middle Age« rulers and landowners and sometimes 
the peasant communities themselves were obliged to make regulations for 
their protection. In this work of reclaiming the soil of Europe due credit 
must he given to the monastic houses* which had both the capital to 
undertake large-scale operations and the intelligence to supervise them. 
An additional motive came in the twelfth century, when the newly-founded 
Cistercian and Premonstmtensian Orders deliberately settled in wild and 
savage places, far from the haunts of man, and slowly brought them under 
cultivation. The Cistercians In particular were great sheep and cat tie farmers. 

The work of reclamation was thus going on steadily in Europe 
throughout the Middle Ages, but for the Western nations it was a question 
of settling and bringing under cultivation land w ithin their own national 
boundaries. With Germany it wua different. The Germans were the 
colonising people poremettenee of the Middle Ages, not merely on account 
of their intrinsic industry and enterprise (which were great)* but because 
they alone of West-European nations had a movable frontier to the East, 
In character and Achievement the eastward expansion of the German people 
over the Slav lands lias aptly been compared with the westward expansion 
of the American people from Atlantic seaboard to Pacific, with the Slav 
in the role of the Red Indian; many centuries earlier, it passed through 
the same stages and bred the same types. Its fundamental cause was the 
growth of the population in old Germany, and the first stirrings of a new 
activity came early in the twelfth century. After Adolf of Holstein's 
conquest of the Wagri in 1142, Helm old, whose CArOjiica Slavomm is 
the epic of the Saxon frontiersman, tells how r he sent into the Low 
Countries, Westphalia,and Frisia, for settlers and how “there rose up an 
innumerable multitude of divers nationalities and they took with them 
their households and all their possessions and came into the country of 
the Wagri,' M The Wendish Crusade of 1147 was followed by u similar 
rush of settlers to the East, “with horses and oxen, with ploughs and 
wains and labourers fit for the work/ 1 which in places was a true mn*s 
emigration. At a later date (towards the end of the thirteenth century) 
German peasant settlers began to follow the Teutonic Knights into Prussia, 
Nor was the movement only across the Saale and the Elbe, for colonists also 
pressed into Poland and Silesia,Bohemia, Austria, and parts of Hungary 1 , 

1 It must be home in mind that a great deal of tliis colonisation was not a itmm 
imitLigr&liou from outside, but “intGrtud colftni£atlEm/' carried on by the original 
population. TIilb Hfcetmj to have been notably the case iu Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia, where German* were living side by titles with the^lavg hup before the twelfth 
century. 11m GfcLabliihed view as to thn colouEMilioti and German iiatiou of Mecklcii- 
burp in the thirteenth century has recently been nLtaeked by a Rii^iati selinlar Ktorov, 
who argoni, (m tlie b«ifs of detailed researches,, that the office of the Awofot* was 
unknown ihnn\ Jtikd that there wa.fi no policy »f iiernuuaEsattim hut simply internal 
colonisation and reclamation carried on mainly by the local Slavonic Ionia and peasants 
(See I). N\ Kgorov, fiofvttizatxiyn Mtkictihunjfi r> xiH r + % vyl*. MrwcOTv,, 1016 .) 
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The chief colonising peoples of Germany were the Salons and Bavarians* 
hut a remarkable? part was also played in the movement by peasants from 
Flanders and Holland, Their readiness to transport themselves so far 
from home was doubtless due to the over-population of the Low Countries 
and partly perhaps to the fact that they were weary of their incessant 
struggle with the ravenous ocean* 44 a people*" as He!mold said* 44 who bear 
the brunt of the sea» TI They sought to find a better land in the East* and 
the often-quoted ballad, w Nacr Ooatland willen wy ryden," may well en¬ 
shrine the spirit in which they went. Their hereditary- capacity for drainage 
and Irrigation alike made them particularly valuable colonists in marsh 
and heath lauds* and the lords and bishop* of the East were anxious to 
obtain them as settlers. Gradually Dutch and Flemings reclaimed the 
marshlands of the Weser* Elbe, Havel, and even of the Oder and Vistula* 
taking their own law with them* sometimes even (as at Bitterfeld and 
Jutcrbog) using a special coinage* mond-a worn Ftammgorum Juirchoe* 
and leaving an indelible mark on place-names and on the architecture of 
barn and farmhouse. The Cistercians imported them into the morasses 
of the Thuringian basin, where under the leadership of the monks of 
Walkenried they reclaimed the famous Goldene Aue. They were even to 
he Found in the mountainous south, scattered here and there as far as 
Transylvania, 

If may well be wondered how these treks of colonists from West to 
East were managed, how they knew where to go* and who laid out their 
villages* for the business clearly needed organisation. The most common 
method was the employment by land owners of a locator, or professional 
agent, who was given a commission to settle a piece of unoccupied land. 
He would lay U out in Wge rectangular blocks of IH5 acres or more, then 
set off westward to gather his colonists and bring them buck with him. 
planting each family upon one of these big holdings, the a manses of 
Dutch measurement* referred to in so many charters, and setting aside 
one for the church and one for himself as flartf-rmthtcr. Each colonist 
paid a small premium in cash, but as a rule lived rent-free for a period 
of four to sixteen years while engaged m the work of reclamation, after 
which he paid an annual rent. They held by free hereditary tenure and 
usually brought with them their own Iaw 1 u German law*■or 44 Dutch law" 
as the case might be, and this law was spread through the East, and the 
villages nf the aboriginal Wends and Poles and Prussians were sometimes 
assimilated to it. It is easy to see what an attraction the cheap land amd 
freedom of these Eastern countries were to the more energetic peasants 
of the over-crowded and servile West; indeed, the colonisation movement, 
like the rise of towns* promoted cmancipation at home, since the lotds 
of old Germany were obliged to improve conditions lest their peasants 
should tee to the frontier. The locator w as well paid for his work; he often 
received a holding rent-free in perpetuity in each Ullage settled* and 
becamr the BauermthiUr or Sckidxe, that is to say, the judicial and 
administrative head of the village, taking as a rule two-thirds of the fines 
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in the village court (the oilier third going to the loid) f and having the 
right to keep the village tavern and other privileges* 

The rise of towns and the colonial movement were perhaps the most 
far-reaching economic events of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and 
were closely connected with a third change at work during the period, 
the slow disintegration of the manor! which substituted for demesne 
farming a totally different method of exploiting landed property for 
probt. The lord cultivating his home-farm in part by means of labour 
services under the direction of a bailin' became a landlord* living upon 
rentt; and cultivating his home-farm (ifhe retained one at all) entirely with 
the help of hired w age-earners. The process was accompanied by a marked 
change in the proportion of land in demesne and land in the hands of 
peasant fanner^ the former shrinking steadily at the expense of the 
latter,, and by the steady emancipation of the peasantry. 

It has already been shewn that the nature of the dominant economy 
brought about tins change at an earlier date in some parts of Europe 
than in others. It appeared first in places where the demesne farm was 
mi mil or labour services unimportant (as in p^istoral districts), or where 
specialised crop& (such as vines) were being grown for an international 
market, or where uncultivated Lind was leased on easy terms for purposes 
of reclamation. The -spread of the system into the big corn-growing area* 
which were the main stronghold* of manorial is tn was due to the economic 
revolution which was taking place during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. On the one hand, ihe market for manorial produce was growing 
steadily and putting money into the pockets of the peasantry; and on 
the other, the towns and the colonial East were offering an asylum to 
discontented serfs. The lords tried to stem the increasing number of 
flight* by repressive measures, concluding treaties among each other 
against the reception of runaways, or incorporating a clause to the same 
effect in town charters; but the tide was too strong* and in order to keep 
their peasants at home they had In the end to emancipate* to lighten 
burdens* and to commute labour services. Sometimes the process went on 
piecemeal bv the emancipation of Individual*, but there was an increasing 
number of regional emancipations, notably in the vicinity of towns* In 
Italy the freeing of the peasantry w'as one of the chief weapons of the 
cities in their struggle with the landed nobility, and in parts of France 
there was n tendency to form bourgs and villages into rural communes* 
wdth charters modelled on those of some town in the vicinity; the charters 
of Lord* and Beaumont, for instance, had a great vogue. Emancipation 
usually but not always carried with it the abolition of the more deeply 
resented servile disabilities, such as the moriuarium and the Titantagiu-m. 
From the point of view of manorial organisation the most interesting 
phenomenon was the disappearance of servile tenure and in particular of 
labour services, The process went on very unevenly in different parts of 
Europe* but in the end the result waa every where much the same. The 
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lords went over wholesale to the rental system, serfs were transformed into 
customary tenants, paying a fixed annual quit-rent, and more arid more 
free leaseholder* appeared. The leases were- of an infinite variety as to 
conditions and terms, some hereditary, some for life, some for shorter 
periods. The main types were two: by the one the tenant paid an un¬ 
varying rent, usually in money, by the other mezzntlria) he 

paid a proportion of his harvest or stock in kind. In the long run 
metur/agk\ which wm common in the Mediterranean countries, paid the 
landlord beat, for though he -sliared his tenant's loss in a had year, the 
price of land was rising and a fixed quit-rent or a long lease worked in 
favour of the tenant. At the same time, there was also an increase in the 
number of free proprietors who were able to buy their lurid outright, and 
especially in the South of Europe a considerable part of the soil began 
to pass into the hands of the peasants. 

It must not be supposed that this process of eniancqjation accompli shed 
itself swiftly or evenly throughout Europe. In France, for instance, serf¬ 
dom was strongest in the east, in Lorraine and Fxmncbe Comte* parts of 
Burgundy, Berry, and Nivcmais, where it lasted until the fifteenth century, 
and in some parts until the eighteenth; in the Midi, a mountainous land 
of small properties, it was never strongly rooted, and mont of the serfs of 
Provence and Languedoc had disappeared by the end of the thirteenth 
century; in the west it was weaker still and Normandy, Brittany, and 
Poitou were almost entirely free by the end of the eleventh. Serfdom 
came to an end early in Flanders and Italy laigely on account of the 
prevalence of towns. In England it w*as idw-ays prevalent in the 
north and west than in the south and east, where the process of eman¬ 
cipation was not complete until the end of the Middle Ages. In Spain 
feudalism was never firmly rooted except in Catalonia; in Leon and 
Castile the need for population {as the reconquest proceeded} and the 
protection of the towns had brought alkiut an almost complete emancipa¬ 
tion of the serfs during the thirteenth century; in Catalonia, on the other 
hand, a veiy heavy form of serfdom prevailed and way only brought to 
an end in the course of the fifteenth century. In Germany serfdom 
decreased most rapidly in the nurtli-west (Lower Saxony and West¬ 
phalia) and in the Rhineland t but it was still to be found there at lhe 
end of the Middle Ages and was even more prevalent in the south-west, 
while it was actually increasing in the once free cast in the fifteenth 
century, for reasons which will be explained later. 

The change ton rental system meant something more than the spread 
of personal emancipation and an alteration in the terms on which the mass 
of the peasantry held their land. It did not, of course, preclude the lord 
from continuing to exploit his home-farm him®?] ft with the help of hired 
ins teat! of villein labour, but nevertheless the tendency grew for him to 
retire to a great extent, if not altogether, from the management of his 
demesne* This would rarely happen in the ease of a small knight living 
on a single manor, but it became increasingly common on large estates 
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where bailiff farming prevailed. On such estates the lords began to lease 
their demesne farms, now piecemeal* now m bloc. Even big atock farms 
were let out In the thirteenth century the Earls of Lincoln had vaccaries 
in the Forest of Rossendale, which they managed themselves through local 
bailiffs supervised by a chief Iustaumtor; but in the course of the four¬ 
teenth century the new owners of the Ho non r of CIS theme gradually 
abandoned their personal interest in cattle-raising and let out the farms 
to farmers. Many monastic stock-farms on the Continent were similarly 
Leased instead of being directly cultivated by lay brothers or hired servants. 
This practice of “farming the demesne*’ was more subversive of the old 
manorial system than was the practice of letting out the tenant's holdings 
at a money rent. Sometimes the farmers were the whole community of 
tenants* sometimes two or three rich peasants sometimes the bailiff or 
the reeve* sometimes a specula tor from outside. It is interesting to ob¬ 
serve the part played Hi the process in certain parts of Europe by the 
lord's bailiff (v'diici^y differ, mmtr) r In Lower Saxony in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the Meiers Ixgan to try to convert their position 
from an office into a tenure by making it hereditary, and they made 
use of the prevalent practice of exacting a produce rent from each manor 
to appropriate the surplus yield, and sometimes more than the surplus, to 
thetr own use. In the course of time the Meier often became de facto a 
leaseholder of the demesne, and the lords, making the best of the situation, 
began to separate the demesne farm From the rest of the manor and let 
it out by the same relatively free form of tenure {MAcntchi ), at the same 
time converting the dues and services of the peasants into money payments 
or making them over to the Vogt, The next stage came when the lords 
began to throw together peasants' holdings into larger blocks and let 
these out in Mdcrrrchi also. This created a number of cottagers and 
landless men, but the Meiers (many of whom had thus no connexion with 
that office) formed a class of free leaseholders who were the most pros¬ 
perous peasants of Northern Saxony and whose life tenures stead!) v tens l ed 
to become hereditary. In France a similar process began, and from the 
twelfth century many roafH&f were hereditary and an important feudal 
property, but the process never went so far as in Saxony, nor had it the 
same repercussion upon peasant tenure* 

Thus throughout Europe u snctnmorphtxsh was gradually taking place 
in the exploitation of land ownership. The change was not entirely a 
lieneUcial one from the point of view of agriculture. For the large estates 
hud often been pioneer of progress, and they could introduce improve¬ 
ments and undertake works of drainage and reclamation on a laige scale, 
which were beyond the means of the peasant. It was the great landowners 
who studied the treatises on agricult tire which liad come down from classical 
times, mid it was they for whom new works on the same model were drawn 
up, based in part upon Cato, Vnrro, Columella* or Palladium and in port 
upon practical experience. Such works are the famous thirteenth-century 
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English group which comprises Walter of Henley s Ilmbandry^ the Rules 
of Robert Grosseteste* and two anonymous treatises on Husbandry and 
Senezthauttfz such too the Oput Ruralium of Fetrus Crescentius of Bologna 
(1S30-1S07) and the delightful handbook for shepherds called Le Bon 
Berger written at the request of the King of France in 1379 by Jehan de 
Brie, In the exchange economy of the day* moreover* the new system 
must have been responsible for the great increase in the number of 
middlemen in rural areas* always a necessity for the small owner. The 
French or Rhenish monastery of old could employ its own negotiator to 
sell its wine and its own boats to freight the produce of i ts manors to port or 
market; the big English landlord could sell his w r ool wholesale to Ijombard 
or Flemish merchants. But such organisation was beyond the small farmer. 
The dealer in agrarian produce had appeared at an early date (as town 
regulations against forestalling and regrating shew)* hut the growth of 
tenant farming at the expense of demesne farming inevitably paved the 
way for that multiplication of corn-badgers, wool-broggcrs t and other 
middlemen* decried as caterpillars of the enmmnnwealth by sixteenth- 
century moralists, who failed to understand that they were now not 
merely convenient but essential 

Hie dissolution of the old manorial organitiatkm and the emancipation 
that went with it were accompanied by a market! improvement in the 
position of the peasantry- Probahly at no time in the Middle Ages was 
agriculture more nourishing and the mass of the rural danes better olf 
than during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Bronetto Latini speaks 
of the open manor houses of the lie de France* surrounded by gardens 
and orchards and a peaceful conn try side* and Froissart m the nest century 
admires the rich Cotentiu, so soon to be desolated by war: “si trmiverent 
le pa vs gras et plenturcux de toutes choses, lea granges pleines do hl<f* 
les maisons pleines de toutes richesses* riches bourgeois* chars, chamettes et 
ehevaux, pourceAUX, hrebis* moutons et les phis beaux beeufs du monde 
quo oil nourrit en oe pays." 1 The prosperity of the French peasantry 
appears occasional ly in the literature of the time* as in Bert ran de Bom s 
savage rirvewte against the rich peasant* and in those pictures of 
well-to-do vtiuim with wide lands which occur in certain of the fubtiaux. 
German literature throws an even more favourable light on the pros¬ 
perity of the peasantry of that country in the thirteenth century. It 
is the age nf the satirical peasant-epic 3fdrr HdmbnchU of the charming 
tale Ber Jrme HcmrkK and of the school of courtly Borfpoedt, which 
is best represented by Ncidhart voti Houcntal and Srifried Helbling. 
Neidhart shews the well-to-do Bavarian and Austrian peasants Aping the 
gentry* village dandies with spices in their pockets for scent and pomade 
in their long curling locks, wearing silk-lined caps and coats of tine foreign 
cloth and carrying swords at their sides and clinking spurs at their heels* 
os though they were knights, 

1 Froissart' CbVtttftasty Ub. r, Ch. ccumrr (UUfl). 
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The causes of this rural prosperity must be sought elsewhere than in 
the progress of emancipation* which was only one of its symptoms. It. 
was due in part to favourable external conditions. It is true that famine 
and pestilence took their toll as of old, but the latter at least was less 
deadly in the earlier centuries than the great series of visitations of bubonic 
plague which began with the Black Death (1847-49), The peasantry 
suffered considerably from time to time from war; the misery of England 
under Stephen and of Italy during the struggle Iretween Frederick II and 
the Pope was great, and the crusading movement brought with it the 
harrying of the humble and backward Slav peasants in Eastern Europe 
and of the prosperous and enlightened Moorish peasants of Spain* a* well 
as the terrible devastation of Languedoc in the Albigensian Crusade* 
Still the loss of Slav mid Moor was the gain of German and Castilian 
peasants, and Languedoc at least rapidly recovered its prosperity. In 
geuend, the Crusades diverted fighting energy' away from the Western 
pleasantry, and there was nothing (luring this, peri ml as serious for them 
iia some of the struggles of the Dark Ages nr as the long horror of the 
Hundred Years 1 War. Moreover* it has already been shewn that the rise 
of the towms and the needs of reclamation, especially in the East, were 
during these centuries providing an outlet for the surplus population and 
raiding both the status and the income of the rural classes as a whole. 
But there were yet more fundamental movements at work on the peasants' 
behalf. Between the tenth and thirteenth centuries the growth of the popu¬ 
lation* the development of defruhrmnit and of agricultural technique! 
and the rise in the price of agrarian produce increased the economic rent 
of the soil to a very considerable ex tent Lampreckt has calculated that 
land in the Rhine and Mosel districts was worth at the end of thi^ period 
about seventeen times what it had been worth at the beginning, but the 
old customary rents remained the same, with the result that something 
like four-fifths of the unearned increment was going into the peasant's 
pocket. At the same time the purchasing power of money was steadily 
falling during the same period, and wherever payments were fixed in 
money the peasant benefited by this too. It is these facte which account 
for the shipwreck of large-scale demesne farming in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and for the desperate straits of so many of the great 
abbeys; they explain also the readiness of the lords to sell emancipation 
and the ability of the peasants to buy it* 

The advance of the rural classes was not, however, everywhere main¬ 
tained during the later Middle Ageg* In France the Hundred Years 1 
War undid a great deal of the benefit gained and some of the most fertile 
lauds in Europe were reduced to the utmost misery, a prey alike to 
mutter# and wolves. The wretched people whom Louis XI saw, as he rode 
from the prosperous Flemish countryside through tile half-deserted field* 
of his own land, seemed to him gaunt and emaciated as though they had 
just emerged from dungeons, nnd Fortescue's celebrated comparison of 
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the French and English peasants draws a similar picture. It was only 
after the middle of the fifteenth century that the work of clearance and 
agricultural improvement could begin again in France* and in many places 
lords let their lands to peasants on terms as favourable m in the early 
days of dtfrkficmcut and settlement, and for the same reason. In Germany* 
again* the rise of the small territorial States on the ruins of the Holy 
Roman Empire was far from a blessing to the peasantry, which suffered 
(with all other classes) from their burdensome regulations and increased 
taxation. Moreover, the territorial rulers turned the GcrkhLdicrjwht*fi into 
an instrument of oppression, by everywhere using these jurisdictional loads 
as their representatives and by greatly extending the office. In Italy the 
peasantry, emancipated largely through the support of the towns in a 
common struggle against the landed nobility, often found that they had 
exchanged one bondage for another, anil if the torch had chastised them 
with rods the burgesses chastised them with scorpions. For the city 
republics subordinated the countryside to their own interests. They in¬ 
vested their money in it; in the whole territory of Florence in the four¬ 
teenth century there was hardly a rood of land which wils not owned by 
merchants, bankers* and even artisans. They strictly regulated agriculture* 
forcing labourers to work at fixed wages, insisting on leases on the 
msxxodria system, buivkning the peasants with heavy taxat ion, mul above 
all regulating the price and forbidding the export of agricultural produce 
in order to secure the food supply of the town, a policy which severely hit 
the small peasant proprietor, Refusals by peasants to pay not only public 
imports but also private debts to town merchant's became more and more 
common and flights once again became general, amounting sometimes to an 
exodus fjr rua-fte. Everywhere in Europe, moreover* the town shewed itself 
an implacable enemy to the country in the matter of rund industry. In 
Fl&ndera, where Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres sought* like the Italian cities, 
to dominate the countryside in the interest ,4 of their food supply* the 
townsmen made constant sorties to break the looms of the peasants; but 
both m Flu riders and in England rural industry bud triumphed by the end 
of the Middle Ages, though it was none the Jess subject to the economic 
control of enpi tails t cloth iora. 

But if the special circumstances of war* of State taxation and policy, 
or of urban interests worked in particular districts to the undoing of a 
peasantry whose prospects hud seemed so bright in the thirteenth century, 
there were other and more fundamental conditions working in tlie same 
direction In general the disintegration of the manor was a benefit to 
those classes wh ich succeeded in keeping their hold upon the land. But all 
classes did not ho succeed. That this was so* was due lew? to a breakdown 
of the old security of tenure in the framework of the manor than to the 
development of economic inequalities among the peasantry* as the in¬ 
creasing market for agricultural produce offered opportunities for enter- 
ami in some districts perhap to a continued pressure of population. 
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In some parts of Europe, it is true* the growth of the population (so 
striking during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries) was arrested and 
static; towns and deserted holding* bear w itness to a relatively spjLrsu 
population. In other* the rapid morcellcmenl of jieasant farms seems due 
to something more than a mere redistribution, and suggests a still over¬ 
crowded countryside* It is possible that there would ill any ease have been 
an agrarian crisis in the later Middle Ages, apart altogether from the 
break-down of the manor, w hich merely dictated the particular form it 
assumed. That it was not more serious was due to the fact tliat from 
time to time pestilence and famine still acted as external checks upon 
the growth of the population, notably the Black Death of 1347-49, 
which, temporarily at least, gave rise to a severe under-population crisis 
throughout Western Europe. 

In the countryside during the later Middle Ages two phenomena may 
be remarked, which were preseht within the manor from an early date, but 
which only assumed serious proportions towards the end of the thirteenth 
century. These were the steady subdivision of holdings and the rise of a 
class of landless labourers. The subdivision of holdings had ljecn going 
on for a long time, but it had to some extent been held in check by the 
interest of the lords in maintaining their integrity as a basis for labour 
and other dues. It naturally went farthest in those regions where the 
customary law of inheritance allowed division among heirs,, and it was 
watched with anxiety by the lords, who sometimes insisted on joint 
cultivation by all the heirs living under one roof, the eldest or youngest 
l>cing responsible for all obligations on behalf of the rest (dfumr, Trti- 
grm). The lords also tried to promote the practice of individual in¬ 
heritance, whether by primogeniture or ultimogeniture, and in other coses 
limited the number and laid down the minimum size of subdivisions. 
But the tendency towards moTteOemmt increased with the dissolution of 
the manor, which weakened the direct concern of the lord in the peasant 
holdings, and with the growth in the number of hereditary tenures, and 
a great deal of subdivision and even more subletting was talking place 
during the later Middle Ages, The process no doubt promoted the 
formation of a prosperous rural bourgeoisies the rich peasants bought up 
tenures and increased their own holdings and in some place* (as in Holstein 
aud Jutland) they voluntarily adopted the principle of majority or minority 
succession, instead of division among heirs. But while the Kulak was 
thus us familiar in the medieval as in the modem Russian village, the 
other side ol the process was the formation of a rural prolelarizit, which 
was already making its appearance by the end of the Middle Ages. 

Cotters and wage-earners had been found from very early times upon 
the undiflulved manor, where they were employed by lords and wealthy 
tenants alike, anti they were common in districts where the intensive 
cultivation of vines and other commercial crops brought with it an earlier 
recourse to w age labour. But the number of persons dependent on wage* 
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increased with the commutation of labour services* and the result waa a 
new element in the social problem of the countryside, The main labour 
problem of the thirteenth century hail been the question of serfdom^ that 
of the fourteenUi and fifteenth centuries was the modern question ol free 
labour, its wages and conditions of employment; mid the new employer 
was no leas bent on controlling wage labour thaua the old lord luid been 
bent on controlling Ins serfs. Everywhere there now appeared attempts 
to regulate ruin I labour, which became extremely vigorous when the Black 
Death., by temporarily depopulating the countryside* created such a 
scar city as to give the wage-earners the whip hand. Wages rose to 
mi precede n ted heights and labourers left their employers and went 
wherever they were paid most* The landowners were in a difficult position* 
since Slights of villeins (in those regions w here villeinage still exlded) wen: 
also frequent for tile same reasons. The situation was met* botli in France 
and England, bv government legislation fixing wages, imposing sevei'e 
penalties on those who gave or accepted more Ilian the legal maximum, 
and forcing all who were not fully employed on their own land to take 
service, Similar wage tariffs were issued at difierent times by the leu tonic 
Order in Prussia aiul by the Italian cities. They gave rise to a long and 
bitter struggle, and in England the Statutes of Labourers were among the 
causes of the Peasants Revolt of ISjftl* Bui the unturu of the legi-da- 
tion must not be misunderstood. In Prussia (a country of big capitalist 
estates) and in Italy (where the land was in the hands of bourgeois 
capitalists) it was class legislation in the interests uf landed capital against 
the wage-earners. But the position wan not quite the same in England 
tuid France, where the people most severely hit by the rise in wages were 
not the big landowners but the small ones and above ah the innumerable 
little peasant fanners who now employed lured labour. 

The appearance of a large dass of landless labourers and with it of an 
acute labour problem was nut Hie only mark of deterioration in the 
position of the peasantry* In the coulee of the fifteenth century there 
appeared in Eastern Europe n manorial reaction, which brought about 
ti recrudescence of serfdom in those parts, just m Western EurojKi was 
wit Hissing its Hurd extinction* This reaction w’hs the product of two 
movements working together* The first was that extension ot the powers 
of the jurisdictional lord* or Genchtshcrr f to which reference has already 
been made. The second was the evolution of a new type of great estate* 
capitalistically organised for market production arid worked by servile 
labour, but unlike the old manor by landless Labour* production being 
concentrated on a demesne farm, This new type of estate (G MtxJierrschqfl } y 
which was most ecuunion east of the Elbe* thus differed essentially both 
from the old manor ( VUfikatknt)* in which the hind in demesne was 
usually smaller than the land held by the peasants* and from the new 
Grufid/icw^Aajft* in which the landlord 1 * profits w r ere derived from rents 
and the market was fed almost entirely by the tenant farmers 
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The spread of the Gcricht.Hherrxchqft may be observed in most parts of 
Germany during the Later Middle Ages, often taking the form of ait 
extension of the powers and exactions of the Vogt, The demands of these 
jurisdictional lords upon their subjects became increasingly onerous and 
were often modelled on old servile dues; the univeraal exaction of the 
Vogt's hen T for example, was a recognition due based on the “bondage 
Lien" paid by serfs to their jiersoiial lords. It was, often easy to transform 
tfie control thus obtained over the peasantry into personal bondage, so 
tenuous whs the line which separated the two relations. Such ei trans¬ 
formation was easiest in places where the GtrkkUkerr was also the Gnnid- 
Aivr, and the peasant who was both hh subject and his tenant could slip 
with tragic ease into the third relationship of dependence and become 
his bondsman, owning him as Letbhtrr too. Where the two lordships 
were distinct and often antagonistic the peasant had ft better chance of 
maintaining Ids freedom. In w estern Germany the distinction was usually 
maintained, but in the east the landlord almost always possessed Geruhts- 
hcrrschafl os ivell, and the position of the peasantry was correspondingly 
worse* The whole movement was intensified by the hold which th&e 
jurisdictional bi ds began to get upon the waste, and t he appearance or 
extension of all sorts of forest and hunting services as a result. The effect 
or this granting away of State functions to great lords w r ax everywhere 
the same, a steady pressure upon the peasantry * which forced the landless 
class into |>ersonal bondage and too often amalgamated w r ith them the 
less fortunate of the small proprietors. The new class of Leibtigene thus 
farmed reached its lowest depths in the post-medieval period* but the 
process of decline was at work all through the fifteenth century. 

The fate of the Leibeigzne reacted on that of the remaining serfs of the 
old type and of the free leaseholders. The tendency to shift burdens from 
the person of the serf onto his land, which had once been a step in the 
process of emancipation, was now turned against the peasantry by the 
evolution of the doctrine of Lift macht and in Fiance too there 

came to lie mnitim&rtubte districts in w r hieh every i lit migrant betiunc 
subject to that due. Inheritance payments and burdensome dues which 
had long been dropped began to be exacted again. Ixindlords as well 
ns Vogts increased their claims, imd more precarious forms of tenure 
began to be substituted for those w hich hail given security to the peasant 
leaseholder* The more fortunate retained their position os a prosperous 
rural middle das>; but the mass of the peasantry became what they are 
so often called in the German Literature of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the Anne the poor folk. 

The formation of the now territorial bondage and the depression of the 
peasantry went farLhest in those trans-Elbian lands which in the first 
period of colonisation had lieen essentially the home of free German 
settlers. Here the grant of jurisdictional and State powers over wide 
districts was usually made to the landowners, and those landowners were 
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engaged in capitalistic farming on a larger scale, which meant that they 
were in constant need of labour. From the very beginning in Prussia anti 
other Eastern lands knights had held com pact estates, side by side with 
the free German villages, but at first these estates were rather small and 
e] njjt.lv engaged in cattle farming, so that their demand for labour was 
limited and could usually lie met by employing the servile Slav villagers. 
There were, however, enough estates which did uot contain such villagers 
to call into existence a clew* of landless labourers and small cotters, both 
Slav and German, called Kumiihs in Pnisda mid Pomerania and Gartner 
in Silesia, From the fourteenth century corn-growing for export was 
becoming increasingly common and the estates or IffittrgUier were grow ing 
greatly in size, and in the fifteenth century they were being increased by 
the purchase of peasant farms and the seizure of commons. The inevitable 
result a as the appearance of an acute lalmur problem* especially in Prussia. 
Here there a numerous class of free labourers, made up of the Gartner, 
the hired servants in husbandry, nnd a body of so-called jJifjffrAwr, or 
liarvcsters* which was fed by the seasonal migration of Polish labourers. 
The wages of these workers were regulated by the tariff of the Order, and 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century the Grand Master was already 
fulminating against excessive wages pud in defiance of the rates. The 
Polish War of 1409-11 seriously depopulated the rural districts and the 
rise of towns had the same effect. The lauded interests petitioned the 
Order to make agricultural labour compulsory upon “idlers who roam on 
the roads and in the towns,* and a series of statutes was passed fixing 
penalties for the exaction or payment of more than the maximum rate; 
but the labour shortage continued mid the ware of the end of the century 
caused still more depopulation, while the policy of the Polish government 
in finally fixing its peasants to the soil (14&G) brought to an end the 
seasonal migration of Andbhner to get in the Prussian harvest 
The result of this growing shortage of labour was that increasingly 
throughout the fifteenth century the farmer-knights turned their attention 
to the free German peasants and sought to solve the labour problem by 
reducing them to serfdom, Restrictions were gradually introduced on 
freedom of movement: a tenant could nut leave unless lie provided some¬ 
one else to farm his holding and obtained a document of quittance from 
his landlord; those who went without the document could be forced back* 
and the Order entered into treaties with neighbouring countries for their 
extradition in 1436,I47£ t and 1461. The work of the big estates came 
to be done more and more by exacting labour services from the once free 
peasantry and by settling servile Gartner, and the German peasant was 
gradually forced into a bondage indistinguishable from that of the Slav. 
This development only, it is true, reached its climax in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, hut it had begun much sooner. Already in 
the fifteenth century the big corn-growing estates across the Elbe con- 
treated strongly with the rent-gathering estate* of old Germany and the 
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process of observation was well on its way. It was generally characteristic 
of Prussia, Pomerania* Silesia, and Brandenburg and was to be found also 
in certain districts of Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, and Thuringia, In 
England also* it may be observed, the GuiJthrrrschqft was making its 
appearance during the latter part of the fifteenth century* swallowing up 
peasant farms and engaging in large-scale production. But the English 
Gut$fu*rrwhqft was not* m in Prussia, a corn-growing estate but a sheep- 
farm which required little labour, and the problem to which it gave rise 
was not* therefore, a recrudescence of serfdom but a certain amount of 
depopulation and unemployment in the regions affected by the enclosure 
movement. In any case the dominant form of ] and ownership in England 
remained the Gmmlkrrrxrhaft* and the chief cause of distress in nixteeuth- 
oentury England was not enclosure but rack-renting and excessive entry 
fines* 

The two factors mainly responsible for the recrudescence of serfdom and 
the depression of the peasantry in Eastern Europe were thus the extension 
of the powers of the Geriehtxherr and the appearance of a new type of 
capitalist estate. To these factors it has been usual to add a third, the 
adoption of Roman Law, which subjected the peasant, for generations 
ruled by local custom* to a strange law which he had no share in making 
and which tended to intensify the proprietorial rights of the landlord, 
particularly over the waste. In some parts the change to Romani Law 
did no doubt increase the distress of the peasantry, but the researches of 
von Below and Aubtn have now shewn conclusively that this was not 

always and everywhere the case and that the Roman Law affected different 

■ - 

classes and localities in different ways. In Lower Saxony and Westphalia, 
for example* the position of the peasantry suffered no decline and the new 
law contributed to the evolution of Mci&Trcht from a free time-lease into 
a hereditary tenure which gave the maxim urn of security to the small 
farmer. In general there wits probably little direct connexion between 
the adoption of Roman Law and the manorial reaction, w hich had already 
advanced far upon its way before the adoption became general 

Thus peasants of all classes had cause Fur discontent at different times 
and in different places, especially during the last two centuries of the 
Middle Ages. Some were prosperous, resented feudal oppression, and 
were fain to hasten the process of emancipation; others were driven 
desperate by war, or by wage regulations, or by the growing demands 
of Vogt or lord, or by the exactions of city usurers* or by the loss of 
commons National* political* and religious discontents often reinforced 
their economic grievances and they sometimes found allies among other 
classes and powers, now making common cause with the towns against 
the rural nobility (os in Flanders and Italy), now with the nobility against 
the towns (as in Wurtemberg and Roden), now with a native against a 
foreign landlord class (as in Bohemia and Denmark), now with the Crown 
against the Church and the nobles (as in Catalonia), now with industrial 
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workers and poor priests against the bourgeois and ecclesiastical hierarchy 
(as in the English Pennants* He volt). A few general peasant risings took 
place on the eve of the period under discussion, notably that of the Breton 
and Norman peasants at the beginning of the eleventh century and that 
of the Low Countries at the end* but on the whole the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries were free of them. It was an age of increasing pros¬ 
perity for the peasantry and emancipation was making steady progress. 
Risings were sporadic and local, and most of them seem to have been upon 
monastic lands* though whether this is due to the fact that monastic 
chroniclers naturally recorded disturbances on their own estates, or to any 
particular severity on the part of monastic lords* it: is hard to say. There 
is some reason to believe that monasteries were conservative landlords* 
slow to grant freedom and exceedingly tenacious of their right* More¬ 
over* the combination of ecclesiastical and territorial rights in the hands 
of one lord * who took your best beast as a hcriot and your second-best 
as a mortuary when you died and annually exacted his tithe m well as 
his rental from your fields, may well have made monastic landlords seem 
harsher than lay lords and concentrated a double resentment on their 
heads. The peasants who rose were often prosperous, some of them them- 
selves employer* of lalxmr* and it is a common place that such revolts arc 
usually the work of those to whom economic prosperity makes their servile 
status seem doubly irksome* or who are threatened with unaccustomed 
bunkos rather tlian of men sunk in the lowest stage of depression. The 
fevult of the peasants of maritime i 'landers in 1322 -28 is a case in point; 
they were both free arid well-to-do, imd rose against the attempt to force 
serfdom upon them, and they were successful. Similarly in England 
Froissart was not far wrong when he attributed the rebellion of 1331 to 
44 the ease and riches that the common people were of" 

It was not until after the middle of the fourteenth century that peasant 
risings became both frequent and general* sometimes assuming the pro¬ 
portions of a real 44 green revolution .* The long scries !>cgan with the 
Jacquerie in France (1353), which was caused by the ravages of war and 
the resentment of the peasantry against a nobility which not only loaded 
them with exactions, but could not even perform its nvm business success* 
fully and clear the English from the land; for Poitiers had just been lost. 
The Peasants' Revolt in England (1331), perhaps the most interesting 
of all, was precipitated by an unfairly graduated poll-tax* but it united 
villeins who wanted the abolition of serfdom with free labourers who 
wanted the abolition of the Statutes of 1 Abourens, and gradually drew 
into its scope every smouldering grievance of the working^** 5 ™ in town 
and country alike. It was suppressed with far less violence titan had been 
shewn by the French noble* after the Jacquerie, probably because the 
peasants had Keen guilty of few excesses, and it bad little effect upon the 
disappearance of villeinage. In Spain the method of revolt was more 
successful: the serfs of Upper Catalonia rose three times between 1895 
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fl_n.fl H71 and finally won their freedom with the assistance of the Crown; 
in Majorca, on the other band, four insurrections were directed between 
1351 and 1477 ogaiest the town capitalists who had concentrated the 
bulk of the rural property in their hands, and were unsuccessful. In 
Scandinavia the free peasants uf Sweden rose in 1437—40, as those of 
maritime Flanders had done a century previously, to prevent them¬ 
selves from bring reduced to serfdom,and were successful; but three great 
revolts in Denmark between 1340 and 1441 only increased the hold of 
the German aristocracy upon the peasantry. All these risings were to 
culminate in lhe slow-gathering resentment of the German peasant in 
the grip of the feudal reaction. The long struggle of the peasants of the 
Kempiers estates against their Prince-Abbot began in 14^1; there were 
risings in Saxony, Silesia, Brandenburg, and the Ethindand in 1133, am i (as 
l)r Coulton has pointed out) at least eleven serious revolts in various parts 
of Germany during the thirty years before Luther's appearance in 1517- 
The great Peasants 1 Revolt of 1534 was only the climax of a long movement 

This effervescence in the rural world was accompanii^d by the appear¬ 
ance of ei new spirit in the countryside, something of more universal 
significance than the old revolt against burdensome dues mid services. 
This new spirit, ladf religious and half socialistic* is* very marked in the 
English Peosimts Revolt and in some of the German movements. Dreams 
of a reform of the Church were in the heads of English peasant* in 1381, 
long before Hussite and German revolts linked agrarian discontent with 
the nascent Reformation. Moreover the peasant himself began to lie 
idealised and his figure to lake on a kind of mystic significance. Men 
quoted the words of the Psalmist t Lahore* mamiwn tuamm quia muruht- 
catfiif twaiujf <u, and of Christ Himself, Pater mmi Ggricola. It was labourer 
and not priest who was the type of holiness, whore sweat quenched hell 
fire and washed the soul dean. The remarkable English poem of Piers 
Plowman sounds a new note in medieval literature. No less marked was 
the growing dasa consciousness of the peasantry and the rise of egalitarian 
and socialistic doctrine*. The German peasants marched with the wooden 
Bundvchuh for their banner and the English repeated a doggerel couplet: 

W\mi Adam delved mid Eve sjMn 

Who mu then the f 

Froksart* description of I he preaching of the wandering priest dohn Ball 
In the villages is a locus cla&ska.t in the history of the democratic movement: 

Ah, ye ^noti people, the matters goeth not well to pass in England, nor shall nut 
do till ovsiytltaiip hp rommmi and that there he no vLLlainf nor gentlemen, but that 
we may all be united together, and that the lords be no greater musters than we be. 

bine we deserved or why dumld we he kept thus in serYage? We ull come 
from one father and mie nmther, Adam and Eva; whereby can they my or shew that 
they lie greater lords than we be* envin^ by that they L-ause ua to win and luktir for 
that they dispend? They are clothed m velvet and camlet furred with r rbe and we 
be vestured with poor cloth: they have their wbe*, spices, and (food bread and we 
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Lave tii* rye, iha bran, mid the straw* ami dtink water: they dwell in fair hoand 
ttc have 5 the pain and travail, rain and wind in the field? £ and by that that someth 
of our labours they K eep and maintain their estate?. H a be called their bondmen and 
without we do readily them service, we be beaten; and we have no sovereign to whom 
wb may com plain, nor that will hear us nor do tin right. 

Froissart* lover of chivalry and hsuiger-on of princes, had no sympathy 
for w hat he was reporting* but its tremendous import comes through him* 
in spite of himself* and all the clash of arms in his chronicle cannot hide 
that ominous note p the clatter of the Bundtfhith on the toad to freedom. 

It is perhaps an inevitable result of the fact that economic history has 
been to hucIj ft great extent written by legal historians that the medieval 
peasant is usually considered primarily in relation to his lord. Tile pro¬ 
fusion of manorial documents and the fact that all we know of medieval 
farming is concerned (save by implication) with demesne farming, have 
led to the same result. Yet the peasant was not only the inhabitant of 
a manor {and the manorial hold over him was often loose enough); he 
was a villager* the member of a community with a close and active life 
of its own. It was this village community which made rules for the 
common routine of husbandry, into which lord no less than tenant liad 
to fit, Occasionally its regulations for such matters as tile harvest are 
found enrolled upon court rolls; more often there have survived its 
customary rules for the use of forest and waste; and these are of great 
interest where there was an intercom moot ug of several vills over the same 
land, and often a J/a rkgn\vs&rttxchaft „ with its own officials elected by 
the constituent villages to enforce the agreed regulations. The lords 
steadily encroached upon these organisations in the course of time* but 
they played nn important part in rural life and many of their regulations 
may be read in the German f umcr. 

The religious* the social, the family life of the villager all elude the 
historian who confines his attention to estate books and manorial docu¬ 
ments, save in so far as court rolls throw their light on his less reputable 
moments, his often sanguinary feuds and hues and cries, his burglaries, 
and his daughters peccadilloes* But there is ample other material from 
which to reconstruct it. Contemporary literature is rich in pictures of 
village life. What a familiar collection of types —mutath mutandis still 
to be found in the countryside—is assembled in the thirteeuth-eentury 
French ini* which prefaces u a rhymed octosyllabic curse" of peculiar force 
and comprehensiveness with a description of the twenty-three types of 
tojb&kv to be stricken by it. There is the headman who announces feast 
days under the elm tree in front of the church, and the pious villagers 
who sit with the clerks and turn over the book of hours for them and 
who carry the cross and the holy water in promsion. There is the 
surly vine-dresser who will not point out the way to travellers; and the 
grumbler, who sits before his cottage~door on Sundays end mucks lhe 
passers-by* and if he sees a gentleman coming along with a hawk on his 
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wrist, hu m ys, “Hu T that sereech-ow) will gut ft hen to eat to-night that 
would have given ray children their bellyful* 1 ; and there is the embittered 
fellow who hates God, Holy Church,raid the gentry. There is Die accom¬ 
modating ass (Vi Jain Asuin) who carrier the cakes and wine to the feast 
and if the weather is fine he carries his wife’s cloak too, hut if it is wet he 
strip himself to his breeches and cover* her up. There is the country 
bumpkin, who goes to Paris and stands in front of Notre Dame, gaping 
up at the king* raid saying, 14 Look,, there's Pepin 3 There's Charlemagne S’" 
wlnle a pickpocket cuts his purse behind. There is the village leader, 
who speaks for the other* to the bailiff and says, “Sir, in my grand¬ 
father's and great-grand father's time, our cows used to go in that 
meadow and our sheep In that copse,** and so gains a hundred sous for 
the villeins. There are also the miser; and the poacher who leaves his 
work at mom and eve to steal his lord's conies; and the “cowled viiain* 
that is the poor married clerk who goes to work w r ith the other vilains"; 
and the wood-gatherer, who brings his load in backward* because his 
cottage-door is so low; raid the marl-spreader, who upsets the lost cartload 
over himself, “and he lies there raid does not trouble the graveyard," 
Finally, there is “Yiiain Graft, to wit he that taketh a gentle woman to 
wife, even as a garden pear is grafted on a wild pear tree, or a cabbage, 
or a turnip," a witness to the fact that in France at least rich peasants 
occasionally married above them. Similar pictures are to be found in the 
j fabliaux and they abound, likewise, in German and English literature. 
Meier Hclmbrecht* family; Chaucer* “povre wklwe somdel stupe in 
age," in whose yard dwelt Chanted er raid Pertelote, that incomparable 
pair ; the village taverns in Pfcrs Plowman and The Tunmpig of Khpiour 
Rummy nge (genre pictures as robust and redolent of the soil os BteUgheTs 
paintings); all these linger in the memory, 1 juiglmid s great epic, indeed, 
is a whole gallery of peasant types* from the labourer* who deigned not to 
cl Sue on bacon and last night 1 * vegetables, but must have hot fried lash, 
to “the wo of these women that won vet h in cotes w and the poor man's 
pride that will not lot his neighbour* see his need. This last passage— 
too well known for Quotation—is equalled in pathos only by the poignant 
vignette in Pierce the Plowman*# Crede which shews the poor peasant and 
his wife plowing, with their little balic in a crumb-bowl at the end of 
the acre, and two-year-old twins tumbling Wide it * all crying one erv, 
4t a careful note" One is reminded of the sentence, so significant and so 
devoid of sympathy* in Pelaglus* Be Planctu Ecckfkie where lie .sets 
forth, among the sins of the peasant folk, that “they often abstain from 
knowing their own wives lest children should ln> born* fearing that they 
could not bring up so many, under pretext of poverty.” 

Another particularly valuable source of evidence for medieval village 
life, in its non-manorial aspects* is to be found in certain ecclesiastical 
document*, more particularly in those dealing with the parochial visita¬ 
tions, which took place from time to time. Records of several of such 
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visitations have survived, notably those of four Nor man parishes made by 
the Abbot of Cerisy’s Official in the Fourteenth century and those nude 
by the Archdeacon of Josas in the ib tie France between 1458 and 1470, 
both of which are particularly valuable in covering a number of consecutive 
years. The picture which they give of village life with its immorality 
and violence and dilapidation is a sombre one, and has sometimes been 
ascribed in part to the efleet of the Hundred Years l\ar upon the 
countryside. That effect is, indeed, marked in the Justus series, a picture 
of desolation relieved only by the care with which, in place after place, 
the people are made to elect a village midwife, who L. then sworn and 
licensed by the archdeacon. Nevertheless the general impression derived 
from those Cerisy visitations which belong to the period liefoie the war 
is not very different from that derived from the later reports, although 
it h undeniably less gloomy, and there is much in common between bath 
the Cerisy ami the Josas series and the reports of the visitations of the 
diocese of Hereford in 1SS07, which have recently come to light 

These Hereford returns give a picture of English village life which is 
unsurpassed by that to be obtained from any other class of record. Here 
parish after parish is unrolled, with its superstitious, manners, morals, its 
village quarrels and its relations with the church. It is the border country, 
where Welsh and English mingle and occasionally the parson does not 
understand the language of his Hock, as they complain. They are, indeed, 
nothing loath to complain of their parson if they have anything against 
him. The vicar of Eardisbv is at feud with the whole pariah; he luus failed 
to supply a parish clerk, and his two maid-servants ring the bells and 
help him in the celebration of Mass, and Ilia relations with them are 
gravely suspect: scvernl men have died without the last sacrament by his 
default, and when he was burying one John Boly in the churchyard, he 
said publicly in the heariiig'of those present, “Lie you there, excom¬ 
municate T He refuse! to give the sac rumen t at Easter to the labourers 
of the parish, unless they agree with him for a tithe of their wages, and 
would not absolve a certain woman after confession unless she gave him 
13d. towards the repair of the church books, so that she went into Here¬ 
ford to get herself shriven. The church is befouled with flax and h«up, 
and he is a common trader in com and other goods and a usurer. Dtffv- 
rsniifi* onijiiti roa/ravrami fkflni jtuh (ourorJir, runs a note in the 
Register; but the hope seems faint. Even when Hodge hud no com¬ 
plaint against his parson, be was not a particularly devout sou of the 
Church. He grumbled over mortuaries and tithes, tried to evade his turn 
to provide the fwuis hmetiklux, and was reported for not coming to church 
on Sundays or for working in the fields on holy days. Nevertheless the 
church was obviously the centre of village life. There the people went to 
he christened, married, and buried. They might or might not leant 
something of the truths of religion from their priest, hut they got a 
rough familiarity with the lives of the saints mid with the Bibb from 
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statue or storied capital or from wall-paintings St Christopher opposite the 
door to befriend the traveller, the Last .Judgment over the chancel, and 
the Virgin in her lady chapd at the side. Nor did the people only use 
the church for their devotions; they were apt to do their buying and 
selling in the porch, and the priest himself sometimes stored and even 
threshed his grain there. The churchyard, too, was a convenient open 
spice for village festivities* This waa well and good if a miracle play 
came round, which might In. 1 considered ediTying, but the fairs which 
grew up round the churches; were apt to encroach on the churchyards, to 
the wrath of ecclesiastical authorities, mid sometimes the people came 
there for dances and revels, 

One thing is certain, whether pious or not, the villagers, like country 
people in nil piirt* of the world, wen? exceedingly superstitious mid ready 
believers in charm* and gho&ts and witches. The Poeniteniiale of Bar¬ 
tholomew Iseanns, Bishop of Exeter (llGl-Hi), sets forth a list of such 
village superstitions 1 . Whosoever has prepared a table with three knives 
for the service of the fairies* that they may predestinate good to such as arc 
born in the house; whosoever shfdl pollute New Year’s Day by magic en¬ 
quiries into the future- whosoever, labouring in wool or otherwise, shall lay 
spells thereon that the work may prosper, or who shall forbid the carrying 
away of fire nr aught ebe from Iies house, lest the young of his beasts 
perish; whosoever shall cast into his bam or cellar a bow nr any plaything 
aoever wherewith u the devils called fairies" should play that they may 
bring greater plenty; whosoever shall believe that a man or woman may be 
changed into shape of a w r olf or other beast ; w hosoever shall &py out the 
footsteps of Christian folk, believing that they may be bewitched by 
cutting away the turf whereon they have trodden >. Many other super¬ 
stitions are set forth, and readers of medieval exempla will remember too 
the peasant women who steal the consecrated Host, to sprinkle it among 
their cabbage* or in their beehives as a charm against disease. 

It is froui the villager, one fee 1 b sure, that there come those talc* of 
marvels which find their way into medieval chronicles. They smack of 
the rustic* on the alehouse bench, or under the haystack at midday, or 
warming themselves around the Hre at night Villages in the West 
Country, where Lhe Celtic strain was strong* were particularly prone to 
such tales, and many of them are collected in that most enchanting of 
books, Walter Map’s Dr Xugh Canaiium f where may be read the story 
of the man who married & fairy And other* full of a graceful imagination 
not always found in folk tides. The villages of the diocese of Hereford 
visited in 1397 were full of the same superstitious and not even the priests 
were always bhmele*** John the chaplain, say the villager* of iCdpeck, 
“seemeth to them by no means firm in the faith, for he hath oftentimes 
conjured by night with familiar spirits" ( fieit pompom stiam tempore 

1 Printed in Jteliqtda* AnHquae M «L T. Wright and J. O. H alii well* r, ami 
translated iu Lift in the Middle Ag& f ed. G. G. foDlton, t f 33^5- 
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Tioeturno wm vptrhitjhittiistich). There is even & ghost: u the parishioner* 
[of Shmwfirdme] my that rt certain Nicholas Cutler of Ruwardyne (aic) on 
his father 1 * death publicly put it about that hie father walked by night in 
the aforesaid parish and lie watched at his father^ tomb one night t to the 
great vandal of the Catholic Church." A group of really admirable 
village ghost stories conies from Yorkshire* where a in on k of lly hind 
Abbey wrote them down about the year 1400 r The best tells of the man 
who was camped with a group of pilgrims beside n lonely road at nighty 
and suddenly heard a neighing and screaming and galloping in the air 
and saw to his horror all the last year’s dead coining hell-for-lcather 
down the road towards him riding upon their mortuaries, horses, cows, 
and sheep, a motley and grisly crew, with his own abortive and un cl i ripened 
infant rolling along the ground in an old stocking m which hi* wife had 
buried it 1 * The Hereford visitations shew us witches too. Amice Daniel 
useth sorcery in Cradle v, and m Bromyard Alison Brown so practises 
that when she puts her curse on a man God forthw ith visits vengeance 
upon him* which (say the villagers) is against the Catholic faith and 
tempting the Lord, and what can be expected of a woman w p ho sells her 
hemp in-tide the church itself? 

In general, however, the w itch was much less unpopular than the village 
usurer, that still universal figure in mini society, from the gombeen-man of 
Ireland to the hsinljih of India. The small farmer is often hard up just 
before begets in hb harvest (when Lauglaiul show's the pcasnuts tightening 
their belts and living on poor fare), ur if the crops are had, or if storm 
and Hood destroy his little possessions; and to tide him over hard times 
he must lairrow. (n the M kldle Age? the Church* of course, strictly forbade 
usury, but the rid* neighbour w ho lent would not lend for nothing; so the 
peasant? Used him and liated him and when there was a visitation hurried 
to accuse him. Thus the villagers of Dymock say "that Henry Cere is 
a common usurer, viz. he lent to a certain Jak atte Hull I&n, the which 
he received hack in full together with four bushels of wheat for the delay 
and he lent Proserpine Wele l(b. and received from her three bushels.* 
Sometimes it was the parish priest himself who lent out money at interest 
to his hock. At Ynzor “Sir Thomas* vicar there, lent a certain Gy Ivin of 
Krdeshope 40ti f and took by way of usury twelve pullets; the same lent to 
hixn and received in usury two pounds of oats, 11 The village of Church 
Stoke (Montgomery) wus full of usurers* and J evan ap David ap Juris had 
Jenl Madocap David ] 5*. at Dv, per aimum and line) already received 330, v. 
in this way. 

A particularly vivid picture of German peasant life is to bo found in 
the ISVidii???rr* or customs drawn up in the village courts, mostly during 
the period when manorial organisation was breaking up and the lord* were 
anxious to preserve their rights rigs dust the inroads of the peasant*; they 
reflect a changing world and sometimes represent more tlian one stage of 

1 T"h&iis Yorkshire ghiyti atones bans been inti led by the Provost of Eton ; pei> 
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evolution. In these document* peasant speech is pre served and peasant life 
mirrored more clearly perhaps than in the cuatumaJ* of any other country; 
they have a perfectly distinctive note, fin atmosphere (as Professor Level!: 
has observed) of Grimm’s fairy tales which is unmistakable, if only for 
the part played in them by animals. Here is the steward of the Provost 
of St Alban's at Basle receiving the rent at Bmttellen: “ He shall come 
there* and after sunset when the night falls anti the stars Ijegin to shine 
he shall sit tinder the open sky mid thus wait, tor the tenants to bring their 
rent*. If they Lie slow and pay not promptly, he may rise and go into the 
inn and whosoever is behindhand and maketh nut payment at the place: 
where the steward rcd t he owes twice as much next day and four times as 
much if he delay a day and a night; so let all be warned and pay their 
rent before they go to bed.'*' But in other places the steward most fetch 
the rent and the peasant pays it “over his hedged and the rent-hen must 
lac sought “so softly and quietly that the child is not waked in the cradle, 
nor the cock frightened on the perch/" Tins matter of rents anti payments 
is one that calls for cure. The hen due to the lord must be lively enough 
to fly “from the ground to the ladder, from the Ladder to the manger, and 
from the manger to the roost”; the cheese “of ssich a hardness that if it 
he throw n against a wall it rebounds without breaking”; and if the Meier 
of H eng wilier suspects the quality of a grain rent, “let him take his 
stand at the door by which the swineherd passes and spread some of the 
corn on the ground; when a sow with seven piglings after her stops arid 
eats thereof the Meier must lw mu tent, when the sow passes without 
stopping the villager must provide coni of a better quality," The sow, 
one feels* was probably on tile tenant's side, and other definitions in his 
interest ape found, such as that which bids the bird of Bi*chhol& lie 
content with the wine grown by his tenant^ even if it Ijc so sour that if 
would corrode n horse's hoof, and directs that the cartload of wood galLieret! 
for the Count of Sto31>erg at Burn be so loosely packed “that o liare could 
run through with his ears erect.” 

Tile records ore full of Gargantuan feasts. When the men of Huningue 
take a boat-load of wine down the raver to the provost serves them 

with food and drink, and “they shall be made to drink so well that they 
can only stagger back to the boat”; and when wine has been carried bv 
villagers nu the estates of a Schwarzwald monastery* they are to !>e regaled 
with some of it until “no two men can cany the third to bed.” The 
foresters of Colmar, on their Martinmas Inspection of the Walt mark* 
pass the night with the Abbot of Munster, “and be shall give them two 
kind* of bread, two kinds of wine (white and red), and a new tablecloth, 
in id the loaves must be of such a size that when they set them on end 
upon their feet, the foresters can cut enough above the knee to glut 
themselves, and on their departure they can make a parcel of the cloth 
and the fragments and take the lot* unless the abbot pay them five 
shillings instead. When night foils, straw shall be strewn for them round 
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the fi tv and a minstrel shall lie sent to play them to sleep oil the viol. 
A servant must keep watch over the clothes, lest the lire harm thorn; if 
the steeper* burn [fa front it is their affair, if they bum behind they shall 
receive compensation* When the foresters bike leave of the abbot ill the 
morning lie shall cause each of them to be given a pair of new >hoes and 
they shall go on and breakfast at the manor house of Wthr/ 1 Here too 
we find the kindliness which remit* the shrove tide hen to the pregnant 
bonds woman and makes her husband shew up its head, to he sure she 
Ii?i> dined off \U or allows her to fish for herself i n the lord's brook; but also 
the cruelty which Jays down that the man who has removed hk neighbours 
landmark shall be buried up to his chin in the place where it stood, and 
the field plowed by a plough and four oxen, ''and the buried man may 
help himself as best he can/' 

The peasants with whose life nod work this chapter has been concerned 
have been those who formed the vu.-t majority of medieval farmer and 
labourers* sedentary persons living in their villages, hamlets, or separate 
fanii'v It is true that the medieval jiea-sant was much less sedentary than 
has some t i mes been su pposed. I uder the fond- i _ t"i 1 1 sy-tem + carryi ng Btrvices 
often obliged the villein to travel far beyond the confines of his native 
village. The man whose lord owned but a single manor probably remained 
there and saw but a hundred or two hundred faces in all hi* life, but not 
so the tenants of St Paul's currying their food-rents from Essex up to 
London 5 the bondsmen of Darnell doing carriage with sack and pack 
throughout Cheshire, or the- men of Huningue taking w ine for the Meier 
of Vstein bv bout down the ill line to Basle. It is an interesting reflection 
that for a large part of the peasantry the growth of a money economy, 
the commutation of labour services, and the restriction of denies tn; farming 
probably made travel less rather than more frequent and ounaidcrably 
restricted their horizon. They hud now only to take their rent up to the 
manor house and curry their produce to market, or wait until the travelling 
middleman collected it. Economically they were tied to the soil, if legally 
thev were free; save for the congenital wanderer, compulsory travel came 
to an end with serfdom. In many places, tno. manorial custom permitted 
the serf to live oil’ the manor on payment of a fine, iraktjt dt’ pdfeaur.* 
between lords provided fur the inter marriage of their respective serfs, mid 
in some parts of Prance the unfrcc peasant possessed the right of dfsaveu* 
allowing him to leavehia tenement on giving his lord notice and abandoning 
his goods. The records of the time shew that apart from the movement 
thus legitimised: there were Constant Hights, and the steady recruitment of 
the towns from the countryside, to say nothing of the great mass emigra¬ 
tions of German and Flemish pioneers to the Eastern frontier,bears witness 
to a considerable mobility. Indeed the iinmubiic medieval peasant, like 
tile self-sntlicing medieval manor, is something of 11 myth. It is interesting 
that in Witten weBeris poem Iter Ring* written by a fifteenth-century 
Bavarian isitirist, a peasant enumerating the ten points of gund education 
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pub first that bis hoy should serve God and second that Iso should visit 
a foreign land. 

Certain classes of rural workers, moreover, were fmved by the nature of 
their work to be nomads, wandering from place to place. The seasonal 
harvest workers who migrated from Poland into Prussia, or came down from 
Wales and the north of England to gather in the harvest in the agricultural 
i nkllands, are cases in point. But more interesting and more truly nomadic 
were the migrant shepherds who drove their great flocks of sheep every year 
from summer pasture in the mountains to winter pasture in the plains* 
This regular seasonal migration, which is usually known by the name 
of tramhummxce, has taken place from very early times in lauds where 
changes of climate are extreme and where there exists a combination of 
low dying plains, loo dry to support Hocks and herds in summer, with 
high mountain pastures, which ore under sjiow in winter. The practice is 
found in a modified degree in many hilly districts. It was carried on in 
Scotland isnd Wales and even ill parts of England, where a Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry in the early thirteenth century laid down Hud the 
tithes of wool taken by churches in his diocese were to be divided 44 if the 
sheep be fed in one place in winter and another place in summer/ In many 
of the Alpine valleys the peasants had a more or Ic^ permanent winter 
settlement in the valley, where their few cultivated held* were situated, but 
moved to summer huts in the mountains when the snow melted. In others 
! hey were more nomadic still,owning only temporary dwellings and moving 
from fief to fief with their sheep, so that in one charter, hailing from the 
BririJUfOimnis district* it mw laid down that a in an who passed Christinas 
Day on a lord's land was to be held that lord’s man for a year, 

The 1 1 onm of tmiishuimmcc proper* however, is in the Mediterranean 
region, where from mi early period it has been characteristic of Spain, 
southern France, south-eastern Italy and the Roman Campagna, and 
northern Greece, The mast remarkable example of the industry is certainly 
provided by Spain. Spanish wool had a great reputation in the Middle 
Ages, being considered second only to the Jine Cotswold wool of England s 
and the merino sheep became the pivot of Spanish economic life. It has 
been calculated that the total number of sheep on the move in Spain at 
the close of the Middle Ages (1477) was over tw o and a half millions. They 
travelled very long distances along the cafiadajt or sheepwalkg, the Hocks 
from Leon often going JiAO to 450 miles from their summer to their winter 
pasture*; nor were Spanish sheep the only animals upon the rood, for the 
ordinances of the town league of Daroca deal with “French t Gascon, 
Basque* and foreign herdsmen” coming from the Suutli of France over 
the Pyrenees and down the Ebro valley to winter in southern Aragon. By 
the end of October all the Hocks were in their winter camps in the sunny 
to w land p lui ns and t he In m bi 1 ig sea&ni i lu;:gm i soon after thei r nrri vaL The y 
stayed there until the middle of April and then began to depart. The 
sheep-shearing was done in sheds along the way, by clippers working in 
eu, xxitw 
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gangs of I&5, each of which dipped a thousand sheep a day. The wool 
was tiiher sold at once or stored in central warehouses, the chief of which 
was at Segovia, and then dispatched to the great fairs or to the ports. By 
the end of May the sheep were hack In. their home pastures in the northern 
uplands The shepherds, who were a much favoured class in Castilian 
society, were engaged for the year, beginning on St John the Baptists 
Day (24 June), and were paid, usually in kind, at the close of a year's 
service. In the middle of the fourteenth century the legal wage wm 
12 bushels or grain, one-fifth of the lambs born during the year, one- 
seventh of the cheese produced, find fdx in a raved is in coin for every 
hundred sheep under I he cure of the shepherd, who was also allowed to 
keep a certain number of his own sheep free of charge with his master's 
dock. 

Wherever it existed on a large scale, migratory sheep-farming had 
certain common characteristics. The routes Followed by the flocks were 
Fixed and the pasturages were communally owned. In southern Italy and 
^pain they were mainly Crown lauds* but the Provencal flocks, whether 
they migrated westward into the Pyrenees or eastward into the Alps had 
to depend mainly on the common lands of the upland valleys, the use of 
which they obtained by agreements with the louts concerned or with the 
virl ually Independent mountain villages. In one village in upper BaupMne 
the people say in Pt54 that sheep from Provence have long frequented 
the Alpine height* above them, and when one uf the nomiid shepherds 
falls il]p the cun? of their village goes up to him in the mountain* and 
gives him the sacraments, and if he die the villager* fetch flown his body 
at their own cos! and bury him in their graveyard. Hut the bnmflhumsnts 
were never as welcome to the people as to their lords, for the lords profited 
by the taxes which the visitors paid, while the local inhabitants some¬ 
times suffered from over-crowded pastures. These local taxes levied on the 
passing flocks, under different names {pufofragr in Provence, ramul in the 
Pyrenees, mmitazgo and montadign in Spain and Portugal)* arc on early 
and important form of the taxation of movables, and out of them there 
developed in the Spanish kingdoms and in southern Italy a system of 
taxation by the central government which led In the protection of flocks 
and maintenance of highways by the State and to the development of an 
elaborate machinery of administration. Another common characteristic 
of the migratory' sheep industry h the deep-rooted antagonism to winch 
it gave birth, between the sedentary husbandman of the plain and the 
nomadic herdsman who [ui&sed through his lands. The shepherds were 
everywhere hi allied for deforestation and the ruin of husbandly, and all 
sorts of regulations were laid down to protect the latter. At the end of 
the twelfth century, when the Castilian kings granted wide privileges for 
sheep migrations, the flocks were forbidden to trespass upon the “five 
forbidden things,^ to wit, pastures reserved for local animals, cornfields, 
vineyards, orchards, and mown meadows, though they were occasionally 
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allowed to graae on the stubble after hardest. The hostility of the settled 
town and village dwellers often took the form of oppressive taxation 
in id the Formation of leagues of towns to protect themselves against 
tranduunants. 

These characteristics of the migratory sheep industry had two interesting 
consequences. In certain districts, notably in southern Italy and Spain, 
they led to the appointment of special itinerant officials and judges, 
whose business it wjlh to protect the interests of the flocks. More im¬ 
portant still* the need to deal w ith common routesj, common taxes and 
a common hostility brought about the organisation of great protective 
associations among the sheep-owner^ themselves. Of these associations 
the most famous was the Castilian Mato, which bv the end of the Middle 
Ages completely dominated the economic organisation of Spain and ulti¬ 
mately proved fatal to Spanish agriculture. The Mesta was first definitely 
organised as a single national association by Alfonso the Learned in 127#. 
It had some two or three thousand members, mostly small men driving 
their own sheep, though a few owners of big flocks* like the Duke of Bcjar 
and the monastery of EBcorial, belonged to it. Its meetings were held three 
times a year, anti were attended as zi rule by two hundred or three hundred 
owners, women often being present and having full rights. At these 
meetings the duties and behaviour of the shepherds w ere regulated! nego¬ 
tiations were tarried on w ith towns over local taxes and with the Crown over 
privileges, and in general the migrations were organised and the interests 
of members protected. There were similar association]; in Aragon and 
Apulia K 

Such were the main features of peasant life and rural conditions during 
the last four centuries of the Middle Ages. From his contemporaries, or 
at least from those whose opinions have tome down to u.% the peasant 
received hut little appreciation- Clerkly writers scorned him, and he was 
the butt of many half-proverbial rhymes and epigrams, “Servi qui non 
timent, timient^ 1 ; ^rustica gpns optima flens, pcssiiun guldens"; “oigne* 
vilniru il vmli poindru, pdgnez vilnin il vous oindm' 1 ; “Knechte sehlugen 
wenn sic nicht zage^ T, ; **Der Bauer 1st an Ocksen statt, nur dass er keine 
Homer hat.* 1 Very few’ are the writers who suggest that villein ism villein 
does, and express any sympathy for the hard lot of those who labour in 
the Helds: 

Oil end u rent ten tprmen^ 

L*a nefk > lea plnyes e Ics vena- 
ttst ovreat la terre mi I nr main#, 

Od gnuiE mesaises e od fains; 

1 Fat ttfaftepAimfeg in Spain, see the admirable work of JT. Klein, Tkt Mr*la. ^ 
hi Spaniik ernimife hufrty, 1273-t&Mi (Cambridge, Mass., 1H0), to which I 
wm much indebted, An excellent accooat of tnu^huniaiire in the French Alps will 
he found in T, Sriafert, I* Hunt Dauphin* au moycn rfjc {Faria, imt) r Both Wks 
contain valuable bibliographies. 
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1 rihl r'oni *§&« a*pre vic^ 

Povre^ m0mm i> mendio. , 

■Sei u ce=t enire# rest 

\<? sai nui; com foi lenient 
Li autre peiissent ulnrtr. 

It is nat until the later Middle Ages that there appears the idealised 
peasant type and the mystical exaltation of manual labour perfumed not 
by monk hut by husbandman. Yet these inarticulate and despbed masses 
liad two achievements to their c red it which are worthy to be set beside 
the greatest works of art and literature and go vein men t produced by the 
Middle Ages, They fed and colonised Europe^ and slowly, painfully, 
laboriously they raised themselves from serfdom tn freedom, laying hands 
as they did so upon a good proportion of that land which they loved with 
such a passionate and tenacious devotion. 




CHAPTER XXV 


THE EAKI.Y RENAISSANCE 

The term Renaissance" is commonly anti conveniently used lo denote 
the transit ion from the medieval to tile modern worlds and it tin plies that 
this transition has special features winch distinguish it from other historical 
periods. It has bwn portrayed as a whole by many able writers, but thev 
have sometimes forgotten that in the long course of its gredual develop¬ 
ment its features did not always present the same appearance. A truer 
idea nf it may perhaps Ih.- obtained by treating it nn historical lines, a 
method which will nut prevent tie from taking note of its sjjecial character- 
kticr— it& eager curiosity, its questioning of tradition and authority, 
its insistence on the Inn nan side of man, its lose of beauty tor beauty's 
sake, its cult nf the ancient world. 

The difficulty in dealing with such a movement is to know where 
to begin, fur* wherever you tjegin, you will find it heralded by pre¬ 
monitions and precursors. Thus for the Renaissance then* is St Francis 
with his love of nature and hb sense of the importance of self-develop¬ 
ment, whose sermon to the birds marks, according to M Sabatier, the 
Hawn of individualism; there b Frederick II with his passion for intel¬ 
lectual discovery, his devotion to beauty, and his undying hatred of the 
Papacy; there is Roger Bacon with his scientific spirit and his zeal for 
educational reform; and there is Dante. How fur is he a precursor 
of the ItenjiisHuiceP On the one hand, is not his great poem a synthesis 
of medieval thought and the crown of medieval art? And is nnt his 
attitude towards the great writers of antiquity, with nil its reverence, 
that of the medieval world rather than that of the Renaissance? On 
the other hand, his interest in individual character and above all the 
marked individuality of his treatment of nature and natural phenomena 
seem to be Renaissance characteristics. But. we must nut confuse indi¬ 
viduality with individualism; still less must we forget that there is indi- 
victual it y in every work of genius and that works of genius, as well In 
literature as in art, were not unknown in the Middle Ages. It is mther in 
the sphere of political thought, in his attitude towards the Papacy* in his 
indictment of individual Popes, and in his claim so nobly expressed in 
the /If 1 Mimatxkui for the independence uf the temporal pow'er that Dante 
appears most truly as a precursor* 

ft b noticeable that in the very year (1SOD) which Dante elects jls the 
date of his great virion of the other world, the jubilee was celebrated for 
the find time at Rome with singular magnilicence by that Boniface VIII w ho 
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declared in his bull Uttam Sandam that it was necessary to salvation 
to believe that every human being should be subject to the Pope. A year 
after this declaration (1303) the same Boniface VIII was insulted and mal¬ 
treated at his native Amigoi by adherents of Philip IV of France without a 
finger being raised in his defence* He died broken ill spirit a few weeks 
Inter. Eight years more* with the death uf Henry of Luxemburg, the hero 
of the Df Monorchia^ the modieval Empire may tie said to have come 
to an end. At any rate its glory departed, for the violent conflict 
between the new Emperor, Lewis of Havana, and Pope ffolni XXII 
which broke out in 1322, the year after Dante's death, lessened the 
prestige of both combatants, though the claims of the ten]pond power 
were supported by two powerful thinkers and writers, Mareiho of Padua 
and William of Ockham, and by a bold and revolutionary dreamer, Pierre 
Dubois. 

All these were heralds of the dawn, rather than the dawn itself. S et 
in Avignon, that Babylon of the West,™ where John XXII had hia 
extravagant court, and whence William of Ockham fled in 1323, there 
was living a man who is generally regarded as the real **begetter*' of the 
Rcmus&ajicCi for he the first to unite in his own person most of the 
characteristics that we associate with that movement. This w r as Petrarch, 
and, in order to understand the spirit which underlay these characteristics, 
it is well to turn to his J)c contemptu tu limit or SeiTetum^ that intimate 
work which takes the form uf three dialogues between the author and 
St Augustine. Here we have brought face to face the man who may be 
said to have inaugurated the medieval wmrld and “the first modem man*” 
the representative of the ascetic self-suppression of the Middle Ages and 
the representative of the cultivated individualism of the Hcuainance. 
Throughout the discussion Petrarch shews the greatest reverence for 
St Augustine, whose Confcwiam were for forty years his constant corn- 
pan Eon, and the victory is nominally with his antagonist. But though 
Petrarch is ready at St Augustine's bidding to sever one of the two M chains 11 
w hich hold him in bondage* namely his love for Laura, he still dings to 
the chain of Glory—“the glory conferred by men and immortal fame,' 1 
the glory which he hoped to win by his Di ptrif iUtittTtbw* and Africa^ 
but which he really won by the poems in the vernacular inspired bv this 
very love for Laura. 

Francesco Petmrea (1304-74) was bom at Arezzo, where his father, 
an exile from Florence, had found a temporary refuge, but ho spent his 
boyhood with his family at Avignon and Carpentras + Later he studied 
law' at Montpellier and Bologna, returning to Avignon on his father's 
death in 1326 with a view to an ecdesj&atical instead of a legal career. 
On a day in Holy Week 1327, he saw and loved l^iura, who has been 
doubtfully identified with the wife of Ilugues do Bade. His love was 
unrequited, hut it made him an immortal poet. 

The Ctmzonirrc impresses one at once with its modem character. It is 
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the intimate record n| a real lovv-stgiy, and thus hus a living interest 
rt'hirh is lacking to many of the sonnet-sequences that it inspired* It is 
true rhut we have no clear vision of Laura beyond her golden hair and 
her white shin* hut she is at any rate n Uv[ng woman* And Petrarch is a 
real human lover. Being artist os well zls lover* he lias arranged and 
revised his poems in the interests of art, hut, in spite of some exaggerations 
art] some reticences, his record is sincere. It is u retort! of alternating 
moods, of juy and melancholy, of discontent and resignation, of glorv ill 
his love and of shame for his bondage. The years pass by; His love grows 
colder, and his conscience reproaches him more loudly. He writes the 
line canzonty /' vo peumndo^ and soon afterwards his Secret um (1 £42). He 
promises to break his *di&im * hut it still holds him, though less firmly, 
then he hears of Laura's death (T548) and Id* lone changes. His grief for 
her loss is mingled with Isis praise of her perfection*. His conscience no 
longer pricks him, and his love, purified from earthly desires, soars 
triumphantly into the region of spirit. 

If Petrarch’s verse 1 is modem in its content, it is also modem in its 
language. Nearly six hundred years have elapsed since he w r rote, and his 
*p&xk has not become antiquated* Though some of the sonnet* at any 
rate in the first pEirt of the Canmfiia"^ are marred by the abuse of anti¬ 
thesis, by conceits, even puns and other rhetorical devices, in the majority 
the poetic style is maintained at a high artistic level. Indeed at his best 
Petrarch is one of the great marten of style; he can be consistently elevated 
wit boot being Qver-emphatic or bombastic he can be concise and pregnant 
without being obscure. But he is more than a master of style; he is a 
true poet. He does not habitually think in images, but when he uses a 
metaphor he does it with arresting effect. He not only calls up a picture, 
hut be appeals to our deepest emotions* as for instance In the we! I-known 
sonnet* Mor&ti 7 ircchieret (xn). 

Ihe poems of the second part, on the death of Laura, are a» a whole 
superior to those written during her life. Artifice and rhetoric have 
now vanished, Petrarchs mind is no longer divided between allegiance 
to his bye and allegiance to his duty as a Christian. Moreover, if his 
earthly love is deficient in pftteion, as a spiritua] lover he is truly in¬ 
spired. It is his sonnets that have been chiefly if not exclusively 
imitated by his followers; but his genius moves most freely in his 
ranxmL In Cfikrt, fmehe e Add tu que (si), in NeUa xUtgion chc U ckl 
rapid® inchuw (iv), in SI e dHulr ilJUa (tn), in P no penmudn (xvu), as in 
the beautiful sonnet addressed to the Virgin Maryland in the two patriotic 
sonnets, Spltto gcrtftl and Italia mm h he shews himself a great lyrical poet. 
By far the least successful of his poems are his 7 Wom/I t the i I lust rations to 
" bich, executed in every conceivable form of art, had mi iiiimen^e popu¬ 
larity from the last years of the fifteenth century onward*. 

Another modern feature Hint distinguishes FetrarehV poetry is his ob¬ 
servation of nature, and we even find in it examples of what lias Wn culled 
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“the pathetic; fallacy " namely the idea that nature sympathise* with the 
joy A and sorrows dF the poet. His appreciation of natural scenery is also 
exempli Bed in the famous account of his ascent of -Mont Ventotix (1335), 
and in a letter to Giacopo Colon na ( Ep . i, 7) in which he describes the 
scenery of his beloved Vaudnse. 

Partly from honest curiosity and partly from restlessness Petrarch was 
a great traveller. In 1333 he visited northern France, including Paris, 
and Flanders. In 1537 he paid his first visit to Rome, and four years later 
he was solemnly crowned on the Capitol with the laurel crown of poetry. 
From 1343 to 1353 he was continually moving from place to place* visiting 
Naples, Parma, where he spent some time* Verona, Florence, where he 
made the acquaintance of Boccaccio* Rome* and Padua,nad returning from 
time to Lime to Avignon and Vauclose* From 13o2 to 1353 he made a 
considerable slay atVaucluseand then, wearied with the“ western Babylon* 1 * 
he left it for ever. On arriving at Milan he took service with the Visconti, 
and he was employed by them us ambassador to Venice (1353), to the 
Emperor (Charles IV) whom he found at Prague (1356)* and to the King 
of France (1360). From 1361 to 1371 he spent his time between Padua 
and Venice, and in the latter year he settled at Arqua (near Padua), 
where he died in 1374. 

Petrarch had many interests: he loved music and played the lute with 
skill; be was a friend of the Sienese painter, Simone Martini, who worked 
in the Palace of the Popes at Avignon; and he was an enthusiastic gardener, 
labouring with hi* own hands, But he hud an enquiring mind as well as a 
receptive one. He was not content to accept traditional views without 
questioning them. Rather he attacked with vigour most of tin? learning 
of his day — its astrology, its jurisprudence, its medicine, its logic, its 
theology — and he shewed that, he apprehended the true principles of his¬ 
torical critic ism by declaring in the preface to his Dc riris itiusiribus that 
he followed only those historians “whose greater credibility or superior 
authority commands respect.” 

Petrarch h rightly termed the first humanist, for lie was the first to 
find in ancient literature a larger measure than elsewhere of that learning 
and training in virtue which are peculiar to main Moreover, he prized 
classical literature ns a form of intercourse with great men. Me found in 
the pages of V irgil and Horace* of Cicero and Seneca, especially in tho^c 
of Cicero, a consecration of human aims and aspirations and a guide to 
human endeavour. He also learnt from them the true meaning of style, 
regarding it not as a mere rhetorical trick, as did the Cicvroniaiis of a 
later period, but us the expression of the individual man. Thus his own 
I,atm style, incorrect though it often io, has the merit of individuality. 
Especially it expresses Yih idea of beauty, his feeling for artistic perfection. 
Both his Africa and his Vr ivm tihijirilmjt have come down to ns in an 
incomplete state because he was for ever touching and retouching what 
he liad written. 
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Witli Petrarch’s devotion to Latin literature it was natural Unit he 
should throw himself heart and soul into the search for manuscripts of 
new authors and new works. It must be remembered Lhat a considerable 
number of the more important Latin authors were widely known in the 
Middle Ages—'Terence, Sallust, Cicero (philosophical works and four 
rhetorical works), Virgil, Livy (decades r, in, and tv), Ovid (especially 
the Metamorphoses), Horace ( Sai irr.t and Ephilrt), Valerius Maximus, 
Lucan, Persius, Seneca (tragedies and philosophical works), Pliny—the 
two Himes, like the two Senecas, were regarded as one and the same— 
Martial, Statius (except the SHtitie), Juvenal, Suetonius, Less widely 
known were Caesar and (Jumtllian, the latter chiefly in a mutilated form, 
while rarer still were Plautus (eight comedies only), Lucretius, Propertius, 
Tibullus, Vitruvius, and Apuieius, 

In the fascinating pursuit of discovering new manuscripts and new works 
Petrarch bad some predecessors—notably, Alberti no Mussato of Padua 
(12li2:-1329), who Juls liccn called "the initiator of humanism," Bcnzo of 
Alessandria (o&, e. 1530), who lived for some time at Milan and in its 
neighhaurhood, and above all several enthusiasts at Verona, of whom the 
chief was Gugliehno da Pastrengo (ob. 1563). It was an obscure Veronese 
copyist, named 1 rancesco, who at the close of the thirteenth century 
brought back from distant lands his -exiled compatriot” Catullus. This 
precious manuscript found a home in the chapter library of Verona, which, 
being one of the richest in classical works, made Verona the chief centre 
of nascent humanism in the first half of the fourteenth century. Among 
its leading humanists was Piero di Dante, the commentator on his father's 
Dirina Com media, who lived there from 1332 to 1347. 

Other early libraries which contained classical works were those of the 
Visconti at Pavia, which Galenzzo Visconti established in 1300 and which 
was greatly increased by his son Gian Gateassm, and that of the Gonzagn 
at Mantua, the catalogue of which in 1407 contained the names of about 
300 Latin volumes, 

Petnireb's passion for collecting books began when he was a student of 
law at Montpellier in 1310 and it continued throughout his life. Already 
at V&ucluse lie possessed a considerable classical library and in I tail 1 he 
mode numerous additions to it. Some of the volumes wore presents from 
his many friends and admirers, some he purchased, And some were copies 
which he made with his own hand or hod made for him by professional 
ropyists. On each of his numerous journeys—in France, in Handera, at 
Home, at Verona, at Genoa, at Mantua—ho systematically visited monas¬ 
teries and chapter-houses. He discovered a copy of Propertius in France, 
and he had a copy made of the Verona Catullus. But his chief quarry 
was Cicero. In 1333 hcdiscoivnsl at Liege the Pro A reft in* Four speeches, 
all new to him, he acquired from his friend and rival collector, the 
Florentine Lapo di Caatiglionchio. In 1345 he copied the whole of the 
fatten fa Aiticuit with lus own hand at Verona. At the end of his life 
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hu possessed pmctkally all that we now have of Cicero, except eight 
speeches the Bruiu.% the Episiotat ud Fmniiimt$ t and the fragmentary 
Ik rt'jjublki r. Ho aLu had copies of Varref* /A *v ruxttca and Ik lingua 
iuilna 2l£lc 1 of Vitruvius 

Iil 1350 Petrarch and Boccaccio met, an we have been, for ihe Grit time, 
but it whs not till some yeara later that this acquaintance, which ripened 
into a dose friendship, led to important results Giovanni Boccaccio 
(1813-73), when he met Petrarch* was known nx the author of several 
works—of two prose romances, the Fitocoto and the Fiammdia^ the latter 
a psychological novel with a large autobiographical element, and of several 
narrative poems, of which the chief are the Texadt and the Fitosirato. They 
all deal w ith love and they are all founded on Boccaccio's own love-story. 
When he met Petrarch he was engaged on the w ork hy which he is chiefly 
known to posterity, the famous Drrumfron. It was begun in 1 34B* the 
year of the Black Death, and was completed in 1353. The hundred 
stories of which it is composed are told in turn hy seven young women 
and three young men, who, having met by chance in the Church of Sanla 
Maria Novella at Florence, liatl agreed to leave the almost deserted city 
for a villa in the surrounding bills. The storks, as might be ex fleeted, 
vary in length, character* and merit. Some are compact little dramas 
dealing with a single action; some are long narratives of strange adventurer 
the majority are witty* or at least amusing; a few, such as the licautiful 
story of Federigo degli Alberighi and his falcon (v. 9), are deeply pathetic* 
But nearly all dike are instinct with life and movement* And reveal the 
born story-teller. And they are set off by an inconiparable gift for style, 
which is only occasionally marred by outburst* of misplaced rhetoric. 
Boccaccio has disciplined the vernacular Italian, as regards both language 
and syntax, in the school of ancient Borne, and the result is singularly 
successful Few writers, even of modern times, handle a periodic and 
comparatively long sentence with greater ease and apparent simplicity. 
Italian critics have objected that, save in occasional conversations, the 
language lias in Boccaccio*# hands lost some of its national llavonr, hut 
for the purpose of telling a story for the story's sake* of carrying forward 
the reader without hindrance or effort* as on a gently flowing river, the 
style of the Zhc&meron at its best, with its harmony, its graceful dignity* 
and its undercurrent of malice and humour, is a miracle of that art which 
resembles nature, 

'There is, however, a reverse side to the medal. The Decameron is frankly 
immoral* and that not so much because the author relates the doings 
of villainous monks mid amorous women with evident relish oi because 
he is mi avowed apologist for free love and adultery. Ah n picture of 
Florentine society it would he unfair to take it too seriously; rather* it 
represents the experience of a inan who T having been separated at an early 
age from bis unwedded and deserted mother—a Frenchwoman of good 
fain LI v—Inul grown up without any home influence, and liad spent his 
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youth in the dissolute Court of Naples. His own relations with women 
account for the irony and cynicism which underlie the seemingly nflSve 
directness of his narration, 

Hie year 1361 was a turning-point in Boccaccio V life. He liegaii to 
think of religion, and even of becoming a religious However, on Ids 
friend Petrarch's advice, he detenu inert not to give up his literary life 
altogether, but to turn it into a new channel* Accordingly, down to 
his death in ]$7£ T he devoted himself with amazing zeab industry, ami 
patience to the study and spread of undent literature. His Dc claribus 
mufirribiw and Dt: co&ibm HhtMritm virortim^ hoth written with a moral 
purpose, achieved a wide popularity ant) helped greatly to stimulate that 
interest in human nature which, was one of the characteristics of the 
RcmUsuice* They wore both printed (in Germany) at a comparatively 
early date, and the Dc camhm Uhixiiium vimnim was translated bv John 
Lydgate into English verae Jim! hy Pierre Faivre into French prose. His 
G^ntalogia dtomm with ail its faults is the earliest modern handbook 
on mythology. 

As it book-collector he was a worthy rival of Petrarch. His library, 
considerable for the time, could boast erf some volumes more or less unknown 
to hLs friend, as for instance, Marl Sal, a complete A usonius, and the IhiJt 
of Ovid. But his great discovery was the manuscript of Tacitus containing 
hooks xt-kvi (J the Arivals and books i-v of the Hhturim f which he 
“rescuer from the monastery of Monte Casino and copied with his own 
hand* 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century a knowledge of Greek, 
except in some parts of southern Italy, where it still survived as a spoken 
language, was very rare in Western Europe. Greek classical literature was 
scantily represented by translations of Platcfs Timoft^of some of the works 
of Aristotle, ami of Diogenes Laertius Petrarch made a vain effort to learn 
Greek from a Calabrian monk named Bariaam. When a friend sent him 
a manuscript of Homer, he could only gaze at it with reverence and de¬ 
light. But Boccaccio, urged by Petrarch, attained a greater measure of 
success Henring of the arrival at Venice of another Calabrian, U-ont ins* 
Pi latus, who had spent some time at Constantinople, he brought him to 
Florence, had him appointed to a professorship, entertained him in his 
own house for throe years—an act of real heroism, for the niau was of n 
morose temper mid repulsive in his habits—kept him at his work on a 
iatin translation of Homer, and, when it was finished, sent a transcript, 
which he made himself, to Petrarch, It was a bail piece of work, for 
l’ilatus was as ignorant ns he was pretentious. 

Eight months before Boccaccio's death (1375), Coluccio Sahitati (1381- 
140ti) was appointed I .a tin Secretary to the Florentine Republic. He 
was a correspondent of Petrarch and Boccaccio, both of whom be gre&tiv 
revered, and after the death of the latter lie became the leader of the 
humanist movement at Florence. Grave and even severe in uppi-ittniicv. 
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be hud ji genial and kindly nature and was always ready to give help and 
encouragement to others. He diligently carried on the search for manu¬ 
scripts, and he was rewarded by finding at Voreelli a manuscript of the 
whole sixteen books of Cicero’s Familiar Epi&tlts* For Cicero he had a 
special cult* but bis own Latin style was neither classical nor, like Petrarch's, 
expressive of his own individuality. 

Contemporary with Salute id was the August! man mohk, Luigi MarsigH 
(r, 1330-94), to whom Petrarch had given, shortly before his death, 
that precious volume of St Augustine's Cwtfi'ssions which for forty years 
bad beat his constant companion. Morcigli had studied at Padua and 
at Paris, where he took a doctor's degree, but in 1382 he returned to his 
native city of Florence, ith a high reputation for learning. At Santo 
Spirito he formed a sort of Academy, where hi* fellow humanists assembled 
to hear from his lips eloquent discourses on theology, philosophy, and the 
wisdom of the ancients. 

Nest to Florence, the city which responded most warmly to Petrarchs 
call to the study of Latin literature was Padua, Its university since the 
decline of llologna about 1320 had risen to he the first in Italy, and 
though the Italian universities were not as a rule particularly favourable 
to the new studies, Padua, thanks partly to the enlightened patronage of 
the Carrara family, of whom Francesco I was a close friend of Petrarch, 
was an exception* Added to this* the spirit of Petrarch, who had spent 
the last four years of his life at Atvjui, ten miles distant, was still a potent 
influence. In 1392 Giovanni Couveretni of Ravenna (1347-1496)—nut 
to be confused with Giovanni Mukpighi, also of Ravenna (b. 1346), who 
lived with Petrarch as copyist for three years—was appointed to the Chair 
of Rhetoric. He only held the post for a year, but as Chancellor to the 
new lord, Francesco II, he had considerable influence, which lie e*ereined 
for the benefit of humanism. In 1397 Gasparino da Boraxza* who was 
accounted the greatest Latin scholar of his day, became Professor of 
Rhetoric. He inaugurated the critical study of Cicero, paying special 
attention to the /A* Omioref, and he founded the Ciceronian tradition of 
style, without however becoming a slavish imitator of him. When Padua 
was captured by Venice in 1405 he still remained professor, till in 1422 
he was Huccecded by Vittorino da Feltre, who except for an absence of 
eighteen months at Venice had lived at Padua as student and teacher, 
and for part of the time m Gasparino's house, since 1396, 

The one thing lacking at Padua was Greek, and it is significant of this 
want that in 1397 Pier Paolo Yergerio, Professor of Logic since 1391, 
gave up his post in order to attend the lectures of Manuel Chrysoloras, 
who had recently been appointed to a newly established Greek chair in 
the Studium or University of S'lorence. The appointment was a mo¬ 
mentous event in the history of humanism* for it marks the re-introduc- 
tion to Western Europe of that Greek thought and learning which 
Byzantine civilisation had guarded so faithfully* Chry soleras left Florence 
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in 14QG* and between that date and his seturn to his native Constantinople 
an 1403 he lectured at Milan and Pavia. Later he paid several visit* to 
Venice* and in 1414 he was sent as axu envoy to the Council of Constance, 
He died in the following year, and Ms epitaph, written bv Yergerio, may 
be read to-day in the old monastery at Constance. The three men who 
profited most by has teaching were Leonardo Brunij Giannozzo Manetti, 
and Guam ns da Verona, and of these the last-named accompanied him 
on his return to Constantinople and Jived in his house for five years. He 
returned home in 1408, bringing with him a rich prize of 54 volumes, of 
which sotue contained Greet manuscripts. But the most successful Italian 
collector of Greek manuscripts was the Sicilian, Giovanni Aim spa (187-1— 
1450b who travelled in the Ewt from 1405 to 1418 and again from 1421 
to 1423, his second journey being far more fruitful than his first From 
Constantinople he sent to Florence the famous Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Apollonius Jthodhu which are now among the glories of the Laurentian 
library* and he brought back with him no les^ than 288 manuscripts. Ho 
had a friendly rival in Francesco Filelfo, who spent seven years in the 
Byzantine capital as secretary to the Venetian ambassador, married the 
great-niece of CbryHloras, and returned in 1 427 w ith some 40 manuscripts 
and a better knowledge of Greek than any of his countrymen. In a letter 
to Ambrogio Traversal!, written from Bologna the year after his return, 
he gives a complete list of all his mahaampts that had already arrived, 
and he says that he h expecting a few more. We have also three inter¬ 
esting letters from Anri is pa tu Traversari, in which he in his turn records 
several of his finds. 

In March 1438 an important stimulus was given to the study of Greek 
in Italy by the arrival of 500 Greeks, including the Emperor and the 
Patriarch of Constantinople* to attend the Council of Ferrara. Owing to 
the outbreak of the plague, it was transferred tn the following January 
to Florence, where it carried on its ]abonin till the following July. It 
was at the prompting of the most learned of the Greek envoys, Georgius 
Gem is t os Plethon (1356-1450), that Cosimo du" Medici founded the 
famous Florentine Academy. Another envoy, Plethon'a most illustrious 
pupil, Joannes Bewarion (1403-72), Bishop of Nicaea and afterwards 
Cardinal, remained in Italy to become the leader of Greek scholarship in 
that country and to bequeath his valuable library to the Venetian 
Republic, A third envoy, Theodore Gaza (1400-75), who had tied 
from his home at Thessalonica just before it* capture by the Turks in 
1480, was the author of the well-known Greek grammar, the best of the 
fifteenth century. An earlier arrival was George of Trabizond (1396-1484)* 
ft native of Crete, whom we find at Venice and Padua before 1418, To¬ 
gether with IJesrarion and Gaza he was later employed at Rome by 
Nicholas V to translate the works of Aristotle. Younger men were 
Demetrius Choi condyles (1424-1511} of Athens* the editor of the editio 
princep* r of Homer* who lectured successively at Perugia, Padua, Florence, 
cat. Kjtv, 
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and Milan: and Jonline# Argyropoulos (1416-86), who first visited Italy 
in 1441, bill did not take up his abode there till alter the fait of Con¬ 
stantinople. After Chrysoloras he was the ablest of the Greeks w ho came 
to Italy. He lectured at Florence from 1456 to 1471* and at Rome from 
1471 to I486, where lie died. He too was an active translator of Aristotle, 
hot he was also a distinguished FlfltonisL and in his lectures he trLiitl 
to reconcile the two philosophers. 

The merit of inviting Manuel Chrysoloras to Florence, the only Italian 
city in which Greek learning took real root, mainly belongs to Falla 
Strozri. the noblest Florentine of his day* Learned, wealthy, and generous, 
he was, till his banishment in I4U4* the mainstay of humanism in his 
native city. After the death of SaJutnti, the leading Florentine humanist 
was Xiccolo Niccoli (1364-1467), of whom we have a charming and vivid, 
if over-indulgent, picture from the pen of Vcspadano tk BLslicd, famous 
rs a hook seller and copyist and ns the biographer of all the humanist* 
and patrons of humanism w ho were his contemporaries, T3tough Niccold 
Niccoli had a cans tic tongue and an irritable and suspicious temper, he 
was the friend, says his biographer, of idl the learned men of Italy, He 
had wide interests, especially in everything connected with the iincient 
world, and he bad the /fair and the critical appreciation of a bom col¬ 
lector, Pictures, mosaics, sculptures, vases, gyms, coins, medals—he loved 
them alb and be carried his feeling for Ijeauty into ids daily life. Ills food 
was served in antique vases, and he drank from a crystal cup. Clad in a 

red gown which swept the ground, he wjls a conspicuous figure in the 
streets of Florence, Above all he loved maJmscriptH f and he spared neither 
pains nor expense in collecting them, purchasing some and making copies 
of others, cither with his own hand or by those of professional copyist** 
When he had exhausted Iris own patrimony, the liberality of Cod mo dc v 
Medici, who allowed him to draw at will on his bank, enabled him to 
continue his work. 

Another leading member of the Florentine circle of humanists was 
Leonardo Brtini of Arezzo (1876-1444), generally known as Leonardo 
Aretino, who was Chancellor of Florence, first in 1410, and again from 
1427 to his death* He was a close friend of Niccolo Niceoli, though their 
friendship was interrupted for a time by a violent quarrel* Ilk chief 
service to learning was the translation into Latin—he prided himself oil 
his Latin style—of five of Plato's dialogues* half-a-dozen of Plutarch"* 
fjfo&t and the Ethk.% Politic^ and Economic# of Aristotle. He also left 
tin unfinished Latin history of Florence in twelve books. He was buried 
with great honour in Santa Croce, where his tomb by Bernardo Rossellino 
is one of the glories of the early Renaissance. 

In the same church is the equally beautiful tomb which Desiderio da 
Settignano inode for Leonardo^ successor in the chntieeUorsdiip, Carlo 
Mtuviiippini (r, 1839-1458), ako of Arezzo* who, though he wrote little, 
was regarded as Leonardo* equal in learning. He wu n cold and dour 
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mail, his only intimate friend being Niceoli* Nicenli, mid, unlike the rest 
of the humanists of Ins generation, was an avowed disbeliever In the 
Christian religion. 

His contemporary, Giotmozzo Mauetti (1396-1459), h remarkable m 
the most distinguished Hebrew' scholar of Italy in the first half of the 
fifteenth century* To multifarious learning he united n marked capacity 
for the conduct of affairs, He was frequently employed on embassies to 
various courts and he held numerous administrative posts* in all of which 
he made a deep impression by the justice of his decisions and the upright¬ 
ness of hi.s character. He was for a short time secretary to N icholas V, 
mid he spent three years in the service of Alfonso, King of Naples, who 
held him in the highest esteem* He had, like Niccoln Niccoli, a fine 
library* in which Greek and Hebrew manuscripts were largely represented* 

A favourite meeting-place of these Florentine humanists was theCamal- 
duleasiaii convent of Santa Maria degli Angeli just outside Florence, 
the Superior of which ivas Ambrogio Traversari (1386-1439). Much or 
his time was spent tli trauslaling Use Greek Fathers, and he regarded 
pagan literature with some disquietude. When Coximo de" Medici bade 
him translate the £iivi of Diogenes Laertius, he complied with reluctance 
and misgiving. His correspondence edited by Mehus, with the life pre¬ 
fixed to it, js one of our chief sources of knowledge for Italian humanism. 
For the last eight years of his life he was General nf his Order* 

Though he was bom at Tcrranuova, a little distance from Florence, 
and though he spent most of his life at Rome, Ginnfrancescn Poggio 
Rracdolini (1380-1450) was proud to call himself a Florentine. While 
earning his livelihood as a notary and copyist, he attracted the attention of 
Salutati and Niccoln Niccoli, and through t\dutatrs interest he obtained 
early in 1404? a post in the Papal Clifliicerv, but, though his duties for 
the next fifty years kept him chiefly at Rome, he continued to maintain 
friendly relations with Ills Florentine friends, especially with Niccolo 
Niccoli, whom lie regarded with the affectionate piety of a son, and with 
Leonardo RrunL His serviced to humanism in the course of his long life 
were manifold: he inaugurated the serious study of Homan topograph v t 
and wrote a rapid hut impressive survey of its ancient monuments as they 
existed at the close of the pontificate of Marlin V; he copied inscriptions, 
collected coins and sculptures (chiefly torsos and noseless busts), and 
formed a small hut select library of Latin authors. Rut the work by which 
he is best known is the discovery of new manuscripts of classical authors. 
It was indeed a happy chance w hich sent him as Apostolic Secretary to the 
Council of Constant in 1414, for it enabled him to undertake four highly 
successful journeys in pursuit of his quarry. On Jib first journey, made 
in the first half of 1415* lie found in the abbey of Cluny a manuscript 
of Cicero which contained three speeches, known in France but unknown 
in Italy. Iiis second journey (1+16) brought him to the abbey uf St 
Gull, where 44 in a filthy and dark dungeon at the bottom of a tower" he 
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unearthed manuscripts of Valerius Flaccus (three mid a half books) and 
Ascomus, and a complete test of Quintilian, This Inst discovery aroused 
enthusiasm mid from this time Quints Man’s influence was considerable, 
particularly on Valla, Vittoriuo da Fdtre, Battista Guarino, and Inter on 
Erasmus. The third journey (1417) was even more fruitful, for he added 
to his trophies Lucretius* Manilius* Slims I bilious, and Am mi anus 
Marvell hius—all probably discovered in the monastery of Fulda* Ijiter 
in the suite year he found the Pro Cnrrtiw at I Jingres, mid seven other 
new speeches of Cicero at Cologne* Two other finds Columella and the 
Sik vc of Static, belong either to the third or the fourth journey* 

A little later (1421) Gherurdo Laudriani, Bishop of Lodi, discovered 
in hEs oithedrul a manuscript of Cicero's rhetorical works, including Hie 
BruiuSy which wii.^ absolutely new* and the Dtr Qralon: aud the Orator^ 
which hail hitherto been known only through imperfect copies. The 
precious manuscript was entrusted, to Barzizxa and greatly rejoiced his 
heart. It was lost soon afterwards, hut not till copies of it bid been made. 
In H29 Foggio was permitted to burrow from Monte Cassino for the 
purpose of transcription n manuscript of Frontinus' Dr aquaedmiibiis* And 
in the same year Nicholas of Cush forwarded to ( T ardimtl Orsitii, in whose 
service lie was, a manuscript containing twelve new plays of Flautua. 
The Cardinal kept it for some time under lock and key, greatly to the 
indignation of Poggio, who had spared no pains to get hold of it 
By 1423 the tale of Latin domical authors, as we mw have it p was nearly 
complete. Hut a prolonged search in the library of Bobbin, the famous 
Lombard monastery founded by St ('nhimbamis, where the saint died and 
was hurietb which was carried out during the years 1490 to 1506, resulted 
in the discovery of various minor authors, of whom the most important 
was the Christine poet Pnideritius. A little later—about the year 1500— 
Fra Giocoudo of Verona, scholar and architect, discovered at Paris a 
manuscript of the hitherto unknown correspondence between Pliny and 
Trajan, and this was followed in 1508 by one of the greatest of the 
Renaissance acquisitions* 

The Nijforirx of Tacitm and books si-svi of the Jnnals had, aa we 
have secu, been discovered by Boccaccio at Monte Cassiuo, and ill 14S6 
the manuscript ntnie mysteriously into the hands of Niccolo Niccoli, who 
lent it to Foggiu. It is now in the Xjuirciitian library { Mediceus II). In 
1427 Fdggio heard from a monk of Hersfeld of a manuscript of Tacitus 1 
three minor works, but It did not reach Rome till 1455- Finally in 1508 
the Hn?it six book* of the Annul* (Mediceus 1) were discovered in the 
Westphalian monastery of Corvey. Lastly, in 1527 Simon Grytwzm 
discovered books i-v of the fifth decade of Livy in the monastery of 
Ursscli near Worms, one of the moat famous of medieval German libraries. 

TSie discovery of manuscripts naturally stimulated the formation of 
libraries. The modest collection formed by Pqggio was far surpassed by that 
of Niccolo Niiicoli, w ho at his death in 14^7 possessed 800 volumes. These 
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he bequeathed to sixteen trustees, among whom were f osimo de T -Medici, 
Leonardo Brun3 t and Poggio, with the view- of their being preserved in a 
library accessible to the public. Accordingly Cod mo* who, as we have 
seen, had advanced to Niccoli considerable sums of money, placed 400 
of the manuscript* in the library which lie had recently built for the 
monastery of San Marco, and added the remainder to his private collection, 
lie also formed a third library in the I tad in of Fiesole, The Mcdiqean 
library received accessions from Cosimcfs gnuid-spn, l *orenzo* especially 
of Greek manuscripts collected for him by Janus Laacarift* When after 
LorenzoV death it was joined to that of San Marco, the uni Leri collec¬ 
tion, which came to he known as the Lauren Linn library* consisted* 
according to an inventory made in 1495, of 1939 manuscripts, of which 
about 400 were Greek. 

Older than the library of San Marco was that founded by Galea/jso 
Visconti (ob. 1378) at Pavia, and considerably increased* first by his son 
Gian Galetunso (ob, 1402), and then by his grandson Filippo Maria, who 
ruled from 1412 to 1-t+G- In 1426 it contained 988 manuscripts, and it 
went on increasing under Francesco Sform and hi* son Galcuxzo Maria, 
who was a pupil of Filelfo. .Another famous library was that of Federigo 
of Montcfdtro, Duke of TJrbino and Captain-Geneml of the forces to 
Francesco Sforza. The catalogue, which was in process of making when 
the duke died in 1482, enumerates 772 manuscripts, of which 78 were 
Hebrew, 93 Greek* and (}04 Ijitin. 

One of the greatest ol private collectors wo* Cardinal Ikssarion. In 
1-MiS, four years before his death, his collection, which he bequeathed to 
the republic of Venice, consisted of 482 Greek and 264 Latin manuscripts. 
Another collection was that made by Domenico MaJutcata Novella, lord 
of Coscm* who built for it, in 1452, a library which still exists and is an 
Interesting example of a chained library, 

Hut by far the greatest of these Renaissance libraries was that of the 
Vatican, which was practically founded by Pope Nicholas V- According 
to the inventory made at his death in 1455 it contained 353 Greek 
manuscripts and 824 Latin ones* By 1481, according to tile catalogue 
mode by FLatina, the librarian of Sixtus IV, the total number of manu¬ 
scripts Lid increased to 2527, of which 770 were Greek and 1757 Latin. 
At the death of Sixtus IV in 1484, about 1100 more had been added. 
Unlike the other Renaissance libraries, with the exception of that of 
Urbino, the Vatican was essentially a theological library. But, by reason 
that the search Fur manuscripts had been carried on by human ists who 
were mainly interested in pagan literature, it doe* not contain many 
novelties. In the I^atin library we find Cyprian, Tcrtu Ilian, and Lae- 
taniius, the last authnr being a favourite with the humanists by virtue of 
his style, and various Latin versions, new ns well as old, of the Greek 
Fathers, The Greek lihrary Is described by Dr James as 44 commonplace^ 
and “disappointing/ 1 The earliest uges of Christian literature are hardly 
cii. xxv. 
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represented Fit all; there is. only due volume of Qrigen; and there is no 
complete Greek Bible, 

lie formation of these libraries necessitated the extensive employment 
of copyists, a ho hod greatly increased both m numbers and efficient-v 
sinte the days of Petrarch► Both he and Boccaccio, and later Niceolb 
Niccoli, Manetti, and Pnggio* bad to copy many manuscripts with their 
own hands. But the demands of eager and wealthy collectors called forth 
a supply of competent profcjssionalH, Copyists of Greek manuscripts 
commanded a high rate of pa y, and in this branch of the work the first 
place was held by Theodore Gaza, Cosimo de” Medici employed for his 
library at Fit-sole 45 copyists, w ho turned out 200 volumes in 22 months. 
1 he Duke of Frbino kept fX) to 40 at work for fourteen years. “There was 
not a single printed book in his library; be; would have been ashamed to 
have one/ 1 says bis biographer, Yespariauu da Bis tied (1421-08), who 
haxl helped him to form the library, as he had already helped Ccudmadc 
Medici, and as he had probably helped Nicholas V, with w hom he was on 
the friendliest of terms. It was his business to find the copyists* and to 
some extent* for lie wax not devoid of scholarship, to superintend their 
work. The services of Nicholas V were of a higher order. He was not 
only responsible fur the Vatican library, but he wrote out for Cosnno dc 1 
Medici with his own hand a classified list of desirable works, and he per¬ 
formed the same office for the Duke of Urhino, for M&latestu Novellu of 
Cesena, and for Aleasamdro Sforssa of Fes&ro. The Canon of Tarmtucelll, 
os it is railed, still survives tu liear witness to his learning. 

It will be seen that all these libraries, except those of NiccohV Niceoli 
and Cardinal Rasarion, were due to the munificence of various despots, 
of the Visconti and 8forza, of the Duke of Urbino, of Cod mo and Lorenzo 
de' Medici, who were none the less despots for being nominally private 
citizens, and of Nicholas V and his successors, who may be fairly counted 
in the same category. So in general the development of humanism owed 
far more to the enlightened enthusiasm of theee powerful and wealthy 
patrons than to the action of the universities. These were mainly devoted 
to professional studies—law, medicine, theology* At more than one 
university there were hu met hues ax ninny as twenty professorships of law, 
Latin and Greek, on the other hand, were only provided for by occasional 
teachers, rind humanist professors wandered from one university to another, 
or often to a town which did not possess a university, according as 
stipends were forthcoming, Padua, the leading university, was an 
exception, for its Choir of Rhetoric was held by a succession of distin¬ 
guished humanists* Next tu it in reputation were Pavla and, later, Pisa, 
whither the Florentine St odium, which, in spite of Manuel Chryxolnras 
and other distinguished professors, never attainsl great distinction, wua 
transferred in 1472. For Florence, like Venice and Milan, discovered that 
H Wahl far earier tu find lodgings for students in a comparatively small 
town Him, in the capital itself. Ferrara, which was revived about 1420, 
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obtained a brief renown from the presence of Guarino da Verona, For 
whom St founded a professorship in 1436- Among the student* whom he 
attracted were a sin nil band of English humanists, Bologna during 
tiie decade 1420-30 shewed a marked interest in humanist studies, 
among those who profited by its hospitality being Aurispa, Gunn no and 
his pupil Ijimola,Beccadelli, Filelfo, and the future Pope Nicholas V r But 
it was not till the second half of the fifteenth century that it appointed 
professors of Greek or Latin for any considerable period. Naples, unlike 
all the other Italian universities, except that of the Roman Curia, was 
entirely dependent on its ruling sovereign. Happily it had in Alfonso I 
an enthusiastic and liberal supporter of humanism. 

In another essential development of humanism, namely education, the 
despots did good service* It was to the lords of Ferrara and Mantua 
—princes of the houses of Bste and Gonzaga—that we mainly owe the 
work of the two great schoolmasters of the Re mil usance, Guari no da Verona 
and Vittorino da Feltre. 

The first in the field was Guarino (1370-1460), who, having returned, 
as we have seen, from Greece in 1408, lived at Florence from 1410 to 1414, 
and in the latter year established a school on human tat lines at Venice, 
But in 1419 he transferred it to Verona, his native town, where he had 
been appointed Professor of Rhetoric. Then in 14&9 lie accepted an otter 
from Nicholas til dEste, the lord of Ferrara, to superintend tile educa¬ 
tion of his eldest son Leonello, and at Ferrara he spent, with hardly a 
break, the remaining thirty-one years of his life. With the young prince 
were associated a large number of resident pupils, so that Guarino was 
able to carry on bin essential work, and to develop more completely his 
methods of education. 

The activities of his long life of ninety years w ere by no means confined 
to education; there were few, if any, sides of humanism which he did not 
represent with marked distinction. His interest in the search for manu¬ 
scripts continued after his return from Constantinople, and he was closely 
associated with the discoveries of Pkutus, Cicero* and Cels us. He wrote 
letters, like so many of the humanists, with a view to publication; he 
rivalled Manetti hs an orator, and was in great demand for inaugural, 
matrimonial, and funeral speeches. Ili* contribution to the translation 
of Greek authors consisted of several Lives of Plutarch, two orations of 
Isocrates, three works of Lucian, and the w hole of Strabo. He also did 
good work as a textual critic, chiefly on Caesar, Ciceros speeches, the two 
Flinies, A ulus GeUius, and Serving Nor must it be forgotten that his 
studies embraced sacred as well as pagan authors, and that, ardent 
humanist though he was, he regarded humanism as on evolution from 
the medieval world rather than its a revolt against it. 

Vittorino (1378-1446) began his life-work a few years later than 
Guarino, for though he joined him at Venice, probably in 1415, he does 
not appear to liave helped in the conduct of his school But In H20 we 
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find him receiving a number of students in ids house at Padua, and three 
yean later he was carrying on the same w J urk at Venice with the difference 
that many, if not most*of his pupils were not university students. Then, 
before the year was out, he received an offer from Giaiifmueesco Gonzaga* 
the lord of Mantua, to superintend the education of his children. lie 
accepted the offer and remained at Mantua till his death in I44fl. To 
the three Gonmga boys, whose ayes rcmged from nine to three—an other 
boy and a gill, Cecilia, were Imm later—were added the sons of the 
leading Mantuan families, of some of the other princes of northern Italy, 
and of personal friends p and lastly, free of cliarge, the promising sons 
of poor parents, these amounting at one time to as many as forty* The 
greater number were lodged in a palace of the .Marquess, known as La 
Gioiosa, but which V'ittorino preferred to call Gioeosa; the rest lived 
in a house close at hand. 

The story of thi!> greatest school of the Renaissance has been well 
and fully told by Professor Woodward, and it will he described in the 
general account of Renaissance education in the next volume of this 
Htetory. But some of its features may be referred to here, so far as they 
throw light on the character of the Renaissance spirit. In the first place, 
it was before all things a classical education, an education based on the 
study of Greek and Roman literature, l*atin was the ordinary language 
of conversation, and the writing of Latin prose was sedulously practised. 
Hut the importance of Greek literature by the side of Latin was steadily 
insisted upon—by Vittoriiso even more than by Gnarino. Vittorino was 
not, indeed, Guarinu's equal cls a Greek scholar, hut he called, to his 
assistance such proficients as George of Trebizund and 'Theodore Gaza, 

As the result of llii-S humanist education, Gunrino's son Haiti* to, could 
write in his treatise Deordinc daeendi ci xtudmdi (1459), which is bused on 
the practice of his father's school, that u as to my own conviction, without a 
knowledge of Greek, Latin scholarship itself is, in any real sense, impos- 
sible^ Christian authors were read as well as pagan — Lac bin tins, w'hose 
classical style, as we have seen, made him a favourite with the humanists, 
Augustin^ Jerome, and Cyprian, Other subjects besides IAtm and Greek 
literature found a place in the curriculum, especially history and ethical 
philosophy, and Vittorino, at any rate, paid considerable attention to 
mathematics. Religious and moral training was regarded as of primary 
importance, and both Vittorino tmdi Guarino insisted upon daily at¬ 
tendance at worship. Neither of them seems to have been in the least 
embarrassed by a sense of con trad lotion between ptigan mid Christian 
ideals, and their whole method was a practical answer to such a protest 
against the revival of classical learning as the Regain del gmrrtm di ctirn 
ftimtfmre of Giovanni Domemci of the Dominican convent of Santa 
Maria Novella (c m 1400-05). 

lids education was not confined to boys. Among Guarho's pupils 
were LottA and Gtiievm Nog&rola of Verona; among Vittorinos Cecilia 
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Gonzaga (&* H&5), whose feature* are familiar to us from Pisanello's 
beautiful medal, and Ippolitn* daughter of Francesco Sforai and wife 
of Alfonso II of Naples. Both Isotta and Cecilia attained consider¬ 
able distinction as humanists, being learned in Greek as well os Latin. 
Both took tile veil at an early age. But the first of the learned women 
of the Renaissance was Battista di Montefeltro (1383-1450)* to whom 
Leonardo Brum dedicated his treatise De studtis ct Uteris soon after her 
marriage in 1405 to Galeazzo Malateoto, heir to the lordship of Pesam. 
The marriage was an unhappy one, and after her widow hoot! she too took 
the vdL This record of women who studied the humanities is a scant one, 
but it serves to shew that the Renaissance, even in its early days, was 
not averse to the higher education of women. Moreover* those eager 
students who re tiled from the world to the cloister were the forerunners 
of Eleonora of Aragon, the wife ol Ercole d'Estc, and her daughters 
Isabella, the wile of Francesco Gonmgrt, and Beatrice, the w ife of Ludo¬ 
vico il Moro, who helped to make the courts of Ferrara* Mantua, and 
Milan important centres of art and culture; of Elisabetta Gonzag^ sister 
of Francesco and wife of GuicP Ubddo of Montefdtro, who did the same 
tor the Court of L'rhino- of Catarina Comoro, the IJiicch of Cyprus; of 
Vittorio Colonna and Olympia Mumbi 
When Tommuso Parentucelh (1398-1455), to the surprise of everybody, 
wo* elected Pop in March 1447, and temk the title of Nicholas V* all 
the humanists were filled with joy, Paggio spoke uf him as a “heaven- 
sent" Fdpe, and Guarino wrote him a long* laudatory letter of congratu¬ 
lation' If he was not in the first rank of scholars, he was a voracious 
reiuler both uf Christian and fiagati literature and had, ils we have seen, 
ji great knowledge of books. After studying at Bologna for seven years, 
he went to Florence and acted os tutor to the son*, first of Rinaldi) degli 
Mhimu and then of Pal la Strozri. Returning to Bologna he entered the 
service uf the Bishop, Nicoolo Albergatn, afterwards Cardinal, and ac¬ 
companied hitu on his many embassies. He thus became acquainted with 
other countries than his own, and, wliat he must have valued most, w ith 
the leading scholars of Italy* He had only been a short time Bishop of 
Bologna and Cardinal when he was elected Pope* He aL once conceived 
and proceeded to put into execution the idea of making Rome the 
material and intellectual capital nf Italy, and to this end lie was stimulated 
by two ruling passions, a passion for building and a passion for books. 
He rebuilt the walls and a great part of the Capitol, he restored several 
churches, he began to rebuild St Peter s from the foundations, and he 
planned and partly carried out extensive odd!Lions to the Vatican. His 
intellectual schemes were equally ambitious, and in the furtherance of 
them he gave his patronage freely to the leading humanist*. He attracted 
them to bis Court nil the more readily because since die death of Bruni 
(1444) Florence, largely owing to the preoccupation of Cosimo de' Medici 
with political affairs, had ceased for a time to be the chief centre of Italian 
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humanism* Poggip mis already $ papal secretary* and the Popes personal 
friend, Manetti, who was to become his biographer, came nt hb invitation 
from Florence, and having been made a secretary with an annual stipend 
of CHJO ducats was set to the double task of writing an Apology for 
Christianity and of translating the Bible into I /it in. But the chief work 
upon which the Pope employed the humanists was the translation of 
Greek prose writers. The Greek Fathers were allotted to George of 
Trebizond; Aristotle to Uessaiiori and Theodore Gaza* As for the 
Greek historians, Diodorus Siculus was entrusted to Poggio, who had 
previously translated Xenophon’s Cyropuediu; Strabo to Guarino and 
Gregorio of CitU di Costello (Gregorius Tifcrnns); and Appian to Pier 
Candido Decern brio (1399-1477), w ho had lived for thirty years at Milan 
as secretary to the Visconti dukes, and whom the Pope now took into 
his own service. Polybius fell to Niceold Perot ti (1430-80), who was a 
pupil of Valla, and Valla himself received 500 ducats for a translation of 
Thucydides* The same scholar began n translation of Herodotus, hut 
did not live to complete it 

The Pope T s latest recruit was Francesco Filelfo (1898—1481), who 
visited him in 1453 in the course of a triumphal journey from Milan to 
Naples and presented him with a copy of liis filthy satires. Nicholas \ 
rend them with approval, and offered their author u house in Rome, an 
estate in the country, and 10,000 ducats for a Latin translation of the 
Iliad and the Odywaf. But the Pope's death in 1455 prevented the 
proposal from being carried out Filelfo had been professor at Florence! 
bnt when Cod m o do’ Medici, whom Filelfo had violently opposed, was 
recalled from exile in 1434, he Hed to Siena, In 1439 he took service first 
with Filippo Maria Visconti , and then with the new lord of Milan, 
Francesco Sforza. But on the hitter's death (14G6) his star set, and, after 
fifteen years of a wandering life, he died in poverty at Florence. He had 
glaring faults, but his vigour, alike physical and Intellectual, was unman tig, 
while his knowledge of Greek and I M in literature and his power of 
composing in both languages did not fall far short of his pretensions. 

A different and higher type of humanism is represented by Flavin 
Biondo (1392-14(13), a native of Forll* who had been appointed a papal 
secretary by Eugenios IV. tie was the true founder of classical archae¬ 
ology, for in Rvma triumphant Rama instaurata* and Italia Ulaxtrtita he 
treated the several topics of Roman antiquities, Roman topography, and 
Italian geography in a really scientific spirit. His Rama mzhtarnUi* 
written in 1443 and first printed in 1474, kept the field unchallenged till 
the appearance of the second edition of Marlium's work seventy years 
later* I Jicking Biondo s critical faculty, hut an ardent worker in the field 
of archaeology, was Cirioeo of Ancona (c* 1391-r. 1451), who spent his 
time in transcribing inscription* and exploring archaeological remains 
not only in Italy but in many countries of the East 

A greater name is that of Lorenzo Valla (1435-57), the founder of 
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critics I scholarship and historical criticism. He learnt Greek at Florence 
from Aurispa, and in 1+61 lie was appointed Professor of Rhetoric at 
Pavia, where he had as fellow-professors Antonio Dcceadelli (13&4-U71), 
generally known as 41 il Panormita," the author of the scandalous Hmnit- 
phrodiltut, and MafFeo Vegio (1406-58), an upright, tolerant, and ain- 
ccre Christian, whose early devotion to Virgil had been succeeded bv an 
even greater devotion to'St Augustine and St Monica. In 1436 Valla 
published a treatise entitled De ralupttite, in which under the form nf n 
dialogue between 1-eonardo Brum, Beceadelli, and Niccold Niccdi lie 
examined in turn the ethical doctrines of the Stoics, the Epicureans, and 
Christ. Valla’s mouthpiece is Niowlo Niccot), who, while defending the 
Epicureans against the Stoics, maintains the inferiority of both systems 
to Christianity, which he declares to be a religion, not of gloomy asceticism, 
but of joyous freedom. From 1435 to 1448 Valla was in the service of 
Alfonso of Naples, and it was there that he translated sixteen books of 
the Iliad and wrote the famous treatise in which he proved the spurious- 
ness of the Donation of Constantine ( 1440 ). freeing that he had also 
denounced as spurious the writings of Dionysius die Areopagite, and ImJ 
<|uestinned the traditional composition of the Apostles' Creed bv the 
Apostles in person, it argued great courage on the part of Nicholas V to 
gite him a post at his Court. V alias criticism was bv no means con lined 
to the cherished traditions of the Church; he attacked the logic of Aris¬ 
totle and the jurisprudence of Bar to] us, thus following in the footsteps 
of Petrarch. He made a scientific study of the Latin language, and gave 
hLs results to the world in that abiding monument of his scholarship, the 
KUgfmim' latime lingua^ which, first printed at Venice in 1471, went 
through fifty-nine editions between that date and 1536, and even at the 
present day may be consulted with profit. 

If humanism is rightly defined as the cult of antiquity, then Alfonso 
of Aragon (1385-1458), who by the capture of Naples in 1446 finally 
dispossessed Rene of Anjou of the Neapolitan crown, was the ideal 
humanist. There was something of superstition in his cult. Every day he 
had read to him, besides a portion of the Bible, a few pages of Senqm 
and Livy, and when the supposed bones of the Roman historian were dis¬ 
covered at Padua, he sent BeficadeUi to Venice to beg for an arm. As it 
patron of humanists he maintained an honourable rivalry with Nicholas V 
and his patronage i. said to have cost him 60,000 ducats a year 

Among the recipients of his bounty were Poggio, Theodore Gaza, 
George ofTrebizond, and (after the death of Nicholas V) Manetti, But 
the humanists who were most closely associated with him were Valla, 
Bartolommeo Fazio (r. 1400-57), a pupil of Guarino and a fine Latinist, 
and II Fanonjiita, who spent thirty-.is years at his Court and that of his 
successor In spite of 11 Panormita’s high reputation, he was no more 
Ulan a facile and agreeable writer of Latin verse and prose. It was a 
disquieting feature of humanism, and one which justified the appre- 
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Humanist* and Christianity 


hcnsions of Ainhrogio Traversal!,, that his scandalous volume, which he 
wrote when he wax past thirty, was received with favour* and even with 
jut] a mat ion, by guo<l men like Guarino and King Alfonso. 

The excuse i? that these ardent humanists suffered from more than a 
touch of that pedantry which regards language and literature as having 
lit tic relation to real lift-. The same pedantry was at the bottom of the 
scurrilous invectives, founded upon classical models, which they hurled 
against each other. Poggio, Vidhu Fi lelfo, George of Trebbond, Guarino* 
Niccolo Xiccoli, and Leonardo Brimi all figured in encounters of this 
sort; hut the three who must distinguished themselves by the vigour of 
their attacks and the indecency nf their personal allusions were Foggio, 
Valla, and Hid fin 

The great favour shewn to the humanists was largely the result of that 
inordinate desire for fame which, starting from Petrarch* became so pro¬ 
nounced a feature of the Renaissance, The humanists* naively confident 
ill the mi mortality of ! heir wri tings, succeeded in persuading their patron* 
that they could confer on them eternal glory or eternal shame—or, worse 
still* consign them to oblivion. Thus there sprang up between princes 
and humanists a brink traffic, in which no one was mure successful than 
Fildfo. He even gut money out of that shrewd rondotiirrc^ Francesco 
Sfur/m fur an epic poem, the Sfhrthi*, which celebrated his illustrious 
deeds. 

Another charge that hits been brought against the humanists tia a clva 
is that they were hostile tu the Christian religion. But thi*, at any rate 
for the period we are now considering* is not supported by the facta. It 
is true that Poggio attacked the corrupt practices of the Churchy especially 
of the Roman Curia* with acrimony and irreverence. But he w«s nut pi 
disbeliever in Christianity. It is true that Valla brought his critical 
artillery to hear on some of the Churchs most cherished traditions; but 
he never waged war on the essential doc!finest of the faith. Kvcu Filelfu, 
wdio was as inimical as Poggiu to the in on ks and friars, and who admitted 
none but pngnii authors to his library 3 professed an almost zealous ortho¬ 
doxy, In fact* almost the only humanist- w ho openly proclaimed himself 
a pagan was Carlo Marsuppini. On the other hand, the two great schuol- 
ii uistcrs* Vittorino da Feltre and Gun Him da Verona, whose in dues ire 
through their scholars must have reached far anil wide, were, as we have 
seen* very sincere and orthodox Christians. The same may be said of 
Pier Paolo Verge rio T the author of the first treatise on humanist educa¬ 
tion,. Ife htgertnfc taori&u$, which, written in 1408 or soon after, remained 
a cla.s.sk till the middle of the sixteenth century, l^onardo BruitiX ft 
studiLi ft fi(frht t written a year or two later, shews the same Christian 
spirit. And of the humanists In general at this time it may he said that 
in spite of their devotion to Cicero and Seneca — Lucretius was hardly 
known to them — they were neither sceptics nor rationalists. In fact down 
to the very dose of the fifteenth century the Church and humanism were 
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in close alliance, tt was not till 1516 that Fmnponazjri published his 
famous treatise. On (he immariaitUf f>f ike souL 

Thus much of humanism. But humanism was not the whole of the 
Renaissance, and we must now take into account another manifestation 
of tin- Renaissance spirit which is equally well known to us in detail and 
in which the primacy of Florence was equally pronounced. The announce¬ 
ment of the competition for the second doors of the Florence Baptistery 
in the West year of the fifteenth century marks the beginning of a great 
revival of Italian art. The successful competitor, I^irenzo Ghiberti 
(13S1 — 1455), hail nil the nwiiy-sidediici'i of the great Lienaissiinee artists ; 
but though there is, perhaps, no great exaggeration in his remark that 
‘‘there art- few important works in our country which have not been 
designed and executed by my hand, 1 ' he had a less powerful and a less 
far-reaching influence than either Filippo Brunelleschi (1377-1446) or 
Dnnntcllu «r Mii^iecluv 

In spite of the story* told with such piclun^squc detail hy Antonio 
Miinetti (whti was only twenty-three at the time of BrumJJe^hi's death) 
mid repeated by Vasari, of the visit paid by Brunelleschi and Donatello 
to Rome, and of the former's long sojourn' in that city, it may he said 
that the four great Florentines owed less to antiquity than tn their 
medieval predecessors. Ghiberti in his Commentaries praises highly not 
only Giotto, but Taddeo Gaddi and Orcagna and the Sienese painters, 
Ainbrogb Loienaefcti, Simone Martini,and Duccio; and though he speaks 
with enthusiasm of certain recently discovered sped mens of classical art, 
nothing can be more uneWical than his Inter doors (the ‘‘Gates of 
Paradise'’) with their four separate planes of relief mid their strong pic¬ 
torial effect. Donatello's statues, with one exception, owe nothing to 
antiquity, and it must lx* rcmcmljercd that in his day nil that was known 
of classical sculpture did not amount to much more than five or six 
bro nzes in or around 1 lie Latemn palace, the hronre horaesat Venice, and 
a few sarcophagi at Florence, Pisa, and elsewhere, and that nearly all 
these imlonged to the Graeco-Roman period, none to the great age of 
Greek sculpture. Only In the horse of his Gatta Mehta statue, which he 
begun niiout 1445, can Donatello be said to have lieen helped by a classical 
model—the bronze horses nt Venice. It is true that his Annunciation in 
Santa Groce, one of the most beautiful works of the early Renaissance, is 
set in a carved frame which shews rich Renaissance decoration; but it 
ts not till nearly the dose of his life, when ht- executed the pulpits of Sam 
Ixirenzo, that he makes much use uf classical forms in his architectural 
backgrounds. 

Masaccio learned much from Giotto and much from Donatello, but, 
according to Leonardo da Vinci, it was the study of nature, “the mistress 
of all masters," which enabled him to bring back painting to the true 
path upon which Giotto had set iL Similarly Ghiberti, speaking of his 
««nd doors, says tlmt lie strove to imitate nature as closely os [wssible, 
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Donatella .status were inspired by the study of living models, and 
several of his prophets are evidently portraits of his fellow-citizens* Ever 
Brunelleschi. the |mrent of Renaissance architecture, had reached middle 
age before he built a complete Renaissance building. The problem which 
occupied his mind during the earlier part of his career was how to finish 
a medieval one. 

The great church of Santa Maria del Fiore still lacked ft cupola to 
complete the work nf Arnolfo and his successors, and owing to the immense 
span this ms a problem of very great difficulty. After many years of 
pondering and investigation, in which be was helped far more by the 
neighbouring baptistery than, as one story goes, by the Pantheon of 
Koine, Brunelleschi arrived at a solution, and in 1420 his model, which 
shewed a double cupola without centering, was accepted by the Opera del 
Duomo (the building Committee), In 1436 the cupola was finished and 
there only remained the lantern; Brunelleschi's design for this was ac¬ 
cepted, but the work was not begun till shortly before his death. Hi* 
palaces, the Palazzo Pitl.i (altered and added to in the seventeenth century) 
and the finer Palazzo Pam (now Quaratesi), shew little departure from 
medieval tradition, and It is only in his churches that he works out after 
his own fashion the principles which he had studied in Romo, but here 
again he was largely influenced by the Romanesque work of his own 
Florence, such as the SS, Apostoli, San Miniato, and the old Bodin 
at Fiesole, In the nld sacristy of San Lorenzo and in the Pasm chapel of 
Santa Croce the classical work is merely decorative; on the other hand, 
in the churches of San Lorenzo and Santo Spirito the classical pilasters 
and entablature have for the first time a real structural importance. 

While profiting to the full by medieval tradition and practice, Brunel¬ 
leschi was always improving upon them. Throughout his work on the 
Duomo he was perpetually hampered by the pedantry and prejudices of 
the Opera, and its successful completion was the triumph of individual 
genius over authority and tradition. In fact the most striking character¬ 
istic of Florentine art during the early Renaissance is the individualism 
and the enquiring spirit of its greatest exponents. All were occupied with 
important and difficult problems, whether of engineering or perspective 
or light. Brunelleschi is said to have “ rediscovered the art of perspective,’' 
and il was the master-passion of Paoln Uccello. 

Later Piero de' Franceschi (141 (5'-92), who, though not a Florentine, 
was born in Tuscany and worked under Domenico Venezia no at Florence, 
and who was reputed bo be the first geometrician of his time, studied the 
subject scientifically and embodied his results in an unpublished treatise. 
He also paid dose attention to problems of light and shade, as may be 
seen «i his famous frescoes at Arezzo (begun in 1433). especially in the 
Vision of Constantine. 

Another feature of the Florentine painters and sculptors was their 
sympathy with human nature and their belief in the high calling of man. 
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Much of their work man embodiment of I In inlets “What a piece of work 
hu. man! how noble in reason! bqw Enfiiitite in faculty! in form and moving 
how express ant] admirable P Etieigy, sometimes restrained, sometimes 
animated, but always combined with dignity is a noticeable characteristic 
ol Donatello's work. His St George, his Gattamelata, and some of Isis 
Madonnas are models of dignified restraint, while his bron/e reliefs on 
the altar of Sant* Antonio ait Parian and on the pulpits of San Lorenzo 
at Florence, and his glorious 41 Can tori fC 1 are no I ass remarkable for their 
lively and rhythmics] animat ion. It k the ^ame with Masaccio. Note the 
massive dignity of his Madonna in our National Gallery, and the con trust 
in the fresco of the Tribute-money between the cahn dignity of Christ 
and Lite energetic indignation of St Peter. Indeed* all his frescoes in Santa 
Maria del Carmine shew the same sense of the essential nubility of the 
human form and the sonic power of representing the diameter of an action 
by gesture as well as by expression. So too, going outside Florence, we 
hnd in the reliefs which Giaropa della Quercia (1374M438), the great 
Sienese sculptor, executed for the portal of San Petroniw at Bologna, a 
feeling for the human figure in dramatic and energetic action which, pro- 
claims him as the forerunner of Michelangelo, 

But the beauty of woman and the joyousneas of childhood appealed as 
powerfully to many of the Renaissance artists as the vigour and energy' 
of man* Giacupu delLi Quercia waa also the sculptor of the lovely figure 
of Ilaria del Curretto in the cathedral at Lucca, The charm of Filippo 
Lippi {1406-fifty, the favourite painter of the Medici, is largely due to 
the delicate beauty of his women and children, and those of a greater 
artist than Lippi, Luca della Robbia (14G0^8i>), shew equal beauty, 
and beauty of a more intellectual typo. His « Can tori a" with its glorious 
dancing and singing children is a worthy companion to that of Donatello, 
the supreme sculptor of childhood. 

The study of man In general leads to the study uf individual man, and 
when this coincides with a strong desire for posthumous fame, portraiture 
rapidly develops. Yet during the first half of the fifteenth century 
avowed portraits of living pereuns were rare at Florence. Donatello 
immortalised his friends under the guise of prophets, and made busts 
of women and boys as Magdalena or John the Baptists. Masaccio and 
Filippo Lippi introduced portraits of Florentine citizens into their frescoes. 
Even Fra Angelico adopted this method of portraiture. But In the Courts 
of northern Italy and of Naples portraiture was open and avowed* and 
those despotic* art-loving princes found in Antonio Pisano, commonly 
known os Pisandb (IStfT-c, 1450), a portraitist of rare genius. His 
medals of Filippo Maria Visconti, Francesco Sforaa* Sigkmondo Maktcsta 
and his younger brother Malatesta Novdlo* of Gianfraiireaco Gonzaga 
and his daughter Cecilia, Leonello d*Este ? and the numerous medals of 
Alfonso of Naples, all executed between 1440 and 1450, Form a remark¬ 
able record which may be completed by those of Yittorina da Feltre, 
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the gix-at schoolmaster of Mantua* and of Pier Candido Deceuihrio, who 
amed the Visconti so long and so faithfully. 

Remarkable as air the obverses uf Pisanelkfs medals, even mote re¬ 
markable are the reverses. The best of these, notably those of the medals 
of Cecilia Gon&agn* Malateata No vello, mid I^eotiello d*Este (t he murrioge 
medal), shew all the power of design, the sense of the capacities and the 
limitations of the artisTs medium, the economy, the restraint, the simplicity, 
the perfect workmanship of the best Classical art. Yet they owe little, if 
anything, to Classical influence, So in Luca della Robbies work, whether 
it be his bronze doors, or his term-cotta reliefs, or his ^CniiLoria,^ or his 
monument to Bishop Fedcrighi, we find the same felicity of artistic ex¬ 
pression, the same instinctive perception of the treatment appropriate 
to his medium. And his debt to antiquity is even less than PisanrlloY 

Luca della Robbies work, if Jess mystical thou Fra AngelicoV, is just 
as instinct with Christian sentiment Donatello's few authentic Madonnas, 
less w inning than LucaY, arrest us by their look of yearning tenderness 
and said foreboding. tn the painter the religious feeling is less marked. 
Masaccio certainly has it, but Paolo Uccello was too much occupied 
with the scientific side of his art to care for its spi ritual side, and Filippo 
Lippi, though he owed much to the influence of Masaccio and something 
to that of Fra Angelico, had but a small share of their religious spirit* 
HU pictures charm us by their grace and geniality and the evident 
pleasure with which he painted them, but they acre eloquent of Ins love 
for the things of this world. 

In the Courts of northern Italy the secularisation of art proceeded more 
rapidly than at Florence, At Verona the fresco of the Crucifixion, pun ted 
towards the close of the fourteenth century by Altkliieru and Avango, 
shews that the painters are chiefly interested in the content [ramiicouH 
figures with w hich the canvas is crowded* 'ITie same interest ill the world 
around him is manifest in the half-dozen existing pictures and in the 
sketch-books of their follower and telluw-citizcii, Pisatiello, who became 
famous as a [minter by his work at Venice, Rome, Verona, Mantua, Pavia, 
and Milan, long before he made his first medal. He wm partly influenced 
by Gentile da Fabriano (iA 142B), whose work in Venice he was called on 
to complete? and whom we know best by the Adoration of the Magi, 
painted at Florence m 1423. The Jong procession of sumptuously dressed 
figures proclaims that the painter, unlike his fellow-Umbrians, was above 
all things interested iti the pageant of life. 

This early emancipation from the tutelage of the Church in the cities 
of northern Italy is due mainly, if not entirely, to the despots who ruled 
them. Like every other class of men, they differed greatly in character. 
It is a mistake to regard Sigismondo Main testa as a normal type* We do, 
however, find m the despots certain common traits which help to throw 
light on the general character of the Renaissance. In the first place, they 
were* on the whole, generous and intelligent patrons of art and learning, 
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even J f their Jove of art was sometimes a mere taste for magnificence, 
mid if their sympathy with learning was largely prompted] by a detire for 
posthumous fame* Another characteristic was their abundant energy 
and vitality. Knowing that their tenure of power depended mainlv on 
success, they were ruthless towards their opponents and unscrupulous 
in their dealings with their neighlioiira, but they governed their Stales 
well and justly. The family crimes which were almost traditional in lhe 
annals of the Carraras, the La Smla.% and the Estes, and which were not 
uncommon in other princely families, were more or lesa a matter of indif¬ 
ference to their subjects. But this very indilfeivme is significant, for it 
testifies to a general feeling that the despot was above law and morality, 
anil was free to shape his conduct according to his own pleasure. The 
same feeling is shewn in the scant regard paid by the despot and his 
subjects to legitimate birth. In default of legitimate issue, illegitimate 
sons succeeded their fathers as a matter of course. Alfonso 3 of Naples, in 
many respects a model of virtue, hid only two children, an illegitimate 
son who succeeded him, and ait illegitimate daughter whom he married 
to IvVonellu d'Este, the successor am! eldest of the eight bastards of 
Nicholas JIL Foderign of MontefeRru, another just and admirable ruler, 
was illegitimate himself, and the father of illegitimate children. 

There were some despots who*? power rested, nut on birth at all, but 
solely on the right of conquest Maduavdli'fe example is Franceoco Sforza, 
who u from a private individual became Duke of Milan through great 
I'hi&'T and by virtA the author of The Prince means, not virtue, but 
vigour, ability, and, above all, success — the qualities which the Renaissance 
prized most, and which Marlowe’s Mortimer, a true Renaissance figure* 
sums up in the line: 

Who now makes Fortune's wheel turn as lie please. 

Such was the Renaissance — not a redurLh, not a sudden transformation 
from darkness to light, hut a gradual transition from the medieval to 
the modem world. And this transition was stimulated by the advent 
of a new spirit—a spirit of enthimiiasiii, of adventure, of pride in the 
dignity of man, of belief in individual effort, of criticism of old 
traditions, of search for new knowledge, a spirit guided and sustained 
by intercourse with the great writers of antiquity—poets, philosopher?, 
histuriaiis — many of whom had been recently disinterred from dust-laden 
repositories, and w r ho were all studied with a new reverence and a more 
enlightened undtnitand3ng + Thus humanism, or the belief in the supreme 
value of (indent literature and culture, exerdsed a widespread Influence. 
Art, however, remained to a large extent unaffected by it Painting, 
except in mere decorative accessories, was untouched by it; sculpture 
wm influenced by it only to a slight extent; even the transition from 
Gothic to Class! ml architecture was gradud, and when Hmncllcsdii at last 
produced his first complete building in the Classical style, he did so in no 
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spirit of slavish imitation. Like the painters and the sculp tons, he made 
observation and experiment his starting-point^ and if he proGted by 
Classical models he adapted them to the needs of his individual genius. 

For it was a note of the Renaissance that the individual claimed to 
express not only his artistic personality* but his ideas and opinions* unham¬ 
pered by tradition or authority. He claimed* in fact, the right of criticism 
and free enquiry. And* provided this claim was limited by a regard for the 
individuality of others and for the social organism of which the indi¬ 
vidual was part* it was In dividual is in in the beat sense. Another note of 
the Renaissance was belief in the goodness of human life and In tile 
dignity* even in the perfectibility, of man. And this l*elief was the ulti¬ 
mate basis nf humanism* that is to any, of the study of that classical 
literature which provided better than any other subject that training in 
knowledge and virtue which is the prerogative of man. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


MEDIEVAL MYSTICISM 

Tiik intense medieval interest in religion disdmrges itself mainly along 
two parallel paths: the intellectual and the intuitive. These, though 
distinct in their methods and sometimes pursued in isolation, vet fre¬ 
quently react upon one another; for the my stir and the theologian seek 
the same ultimate goal. The intellectual and speculative vigour of the 
time produced on the one hand the scholastic philosophy, ami the great 
theological construct ions of St Thomas Aquinas and his successors* 
devoted to the justification and explication of traditional dogma; on the 
other hand, it inspired anxious questioning and daring explorations, 
which opened the door to heresy mid prepared the path of the Reformation, 
So too the intuitive and experimental religious temper produced that 
great efflorescence of mysticism which is one of the most striking charue- 
teristifti of medieval Christianity; and which lias* like the corresponding 
intellectual activity, important historical results both within and without 
the Catholic fold. Too various hi its manifestations to be comprehended 
in any single formula, this mystical temper expresses itself not only in 
the personal experiences of spiritual genius* but also in corporate mid 
democratic movements. It profoundly influences religion and art, and 
instigates both religious rebellion and religious reform. Appearing in 
history at the latter part of the eleventh century, it is at first closely 
associated with the Benedictine Order and completely orthodox in 
outlook and activities. From the twelfth century onwards, however, it in¬ 
spires, on the one hand* an increasing number of mystical sects proclaiming 
the liberty of the individual soul, and* on the other, the best activities of 
those who oppose them, and seek to regenerate the Church from within. 
Thus on the extreme left we have the wild libertinism of such mystical 
sects os that of the Free Spirit, tending to moral and religious anarchy; 
and on the extreme right the unimpeachable orthodoxy of such great 
constructive mystics as Bernard* Francis, Catherine of Siena* Between 
two points every' gradation of feeling and dialrine can lie found. 
The history of medieval Catholicism includes the perjietim! friction of the 
mystical heretics with their criticism of ecclesiastical authority^ and the 
tonic influence of the orthodox mystics, seeking to restore that authority 
to ik primitive purity. This orthodox mysticism receives immense de¬ 
velopment through the practice and teaching of the Mendicant Friars, 
It has its golden age m the fourteenth century* and gradually recedes 
from the centre of the stage before the approach of the Renaissance, 

Mysticism, I he claim to an immediate apprehension of Got! and the 
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craving for union with Him T h of course an element in all developed 
religion* It is present in Christianity from the first. But, though it h 
essentially the religion of the heart* and so may conceivably exist at 
any level of religious culture, if it Is to exert an influence on thought 
and action and so achieve historical importance* it requiresa cniisidcratile 
intellectual equipment. The mystic needs abstract conceptions wherewith 
to communicate his doetrine and experience; and wherever a mystical 
movement arises through the influence of great spiritual personalities* it 
soon acquires a philosophy suited to its needs. With hardly an exception, 
the great mystics of history have been educated men, fed by tradition as 
well as by direct experience. Though doubtless hidden coi item pint! ves 
were always numerous, those who achieved historical significance did 
so because of their acquaintance with the great mystical tradition oi 
Christendom* which enabled them to nourish their mental life* express 
their intuitions* and so affect the religious life of their time. Therefore 
the primary fact for the student of medieval mysticism t* the existence 
within the Church of this tradition* which guaranteed the classic phe¬ 
nomena of the interior life* explained them, and provided a symbolism in 
which they could bo given literary form* Any carefully annotated mystical 
text will shew tlieclose dependence on authority even of the most apparently 
personal outpourings. Because the genuine mystic Is a realist ami speaks 
from experience* he often gives the impression of intense religious spon¬ 
taneity. Nevertheless he is always in the truest sense a historical figure 
imbedded in the religious culture of his time. Wo have constantly to 
strike the balance between the often vigorous originality of the individual* 
and the strong tradition by which he wits nurtured and which gave him 
hb technique; and to be on our guard against discovering novelty in 
sayings and doctrines which are often adopted without acknowledg¬ 
ment from an earlier source. The Bible* and especially the Balter — the 
daily food of the professed religious — is the dominant literary influence 
of medieval mysticism; and intimate Scripture knowledge is required 
of those who would mi derst mid its literature. Next in importance is 
St Augustine* through whom Neoplatonism entered Christ inn theology. 
Behind St Augustine* whose lofty genius has nllccted every great, myotic 
of this period* stands Plotinus who—though only known by them at 
second-hand — is- yet a determining influence in their development. Thu 
IHaloguts of Caspian, which carried forward into medieval munastirism 
the teaching of the Fathers of the Desert on contemplative prayer and 
the works of St Gregory the Great* are also fundamental for an under¬ 
standing of Benedictine spirituality and its offshoots. But the event 
which*above all* mode possible the great development of mystical religion 
that culminated in the fourteenth century was the translation into J-atm 
of the works of the so-called. “ Dionysius the Areoptigdc v by John Scot us 
Eriugeiia (oL 877), Through these imtinjpi, which became gradually 
diftuMsI throughout the Catholie world* and uEFectod the spiritual outlook 
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of all its greatest religious personalities the mystics obtaineda philosophy 
which justified and explained their experiences and a theological land¬ 
scape within which to place them. Thdr influence h especially to he felt 
in the Dominican and Franciscan schools. Though here mysticism will 
be studied unduly ns a religious and social phenomenon and not in its 
doctrinal or philosophic imp) it^tioxis, these cultural influence*—Scriptural s 
Neoplatonic* and Patristic—mast be remembered if we are to understand 
its manifold surface activities. 

Since mysticism is essentially religious realism,churning and emphasising 
first-hand intuitive experience of those spiritual realities which theology 
describes, and requiring their application to life, it is plain that where 
tills type of religion prevails and is taken seriously it will act in one of two 
ways* (1) It will impart ft more vivid iictuality and meaning to traditional 
symbols and more fervour to traditional practices* heightening their 
.spiritual content, colour, and significance. Thus the widespread medieval 
coitus of the Holy Name* the development nf Eucharistic devotion, are 
in part the expression of the mysticism of the time. {%) Where these 
.symbols and practices are felt to have become inadequate, formed, or 
ummh the mystic may lead a revolt against them, involving a more or 
less complete rejection of tradition and claim to spiritual liberty: as in 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit* These opposing tendencies nan right 
through medieval history. Where mysticism enters into an alliance with 
orthodoxy and expresses itself through orthodox symbols, it purifies and 
deepens the institutional life, opposes the constant tendency to degenerate, 
undertakes the reform of abuses, fills practices with fresh fervour, and 
inspires artistic and liturgic development. Thus Francis, Ruysbrocck, 
Catherine of Siena, while exerting a transforming influence on the 
religions life of their time, were valuable allies of the Church* On the 
other hand, where the intensely spontaneous element inherent in mystical 
feeling is out of harmony with its environment, and come* into conflict 
with authority—os in the “Spiritual’'' Franciscans s where it rejects the 
outward in favour of the inward, is associated with ail extreme type of 
intellectual speculation—as in Eckdiart—or enters into alliance with 
social unrest, mysticism may shew itself as the inspiration of revolt and 
become the parent of heresy* Thus, though the great mystic h above all 
a man of prayer and contemplation, his social importance is considerable, 
and he often plays the part of reformer and prophet The modem 
tendency to draw n hard line between active and contemplative life is 
nut justified by history, which constantly shews their intimate connexion; 
and this especially in the period under review. 

In their written works—mid by these, after all, they are chiefly known 
to us—the medieval mystics constantly trespass on the ground of the 
moralists and speculative theologians; while their history is closely 
connected w r ith tliat of the religious Orders and other group-formations. 
We cannot restrict the name “mystic"* to those who write or teach on the 
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degree* of contemplation or similar themes. Many are deeply concerned 
to impress on the world their own vision of holiness, or to remodel the life 
of Uie Church nearer to their heart’s desire, Thna the mystical and 
realistic temper of medieval religion first apjwars in that movement 
towards the reform of momisticbiu which k characteristic of the eleventh 
century. This is fully discussed fts part of the history of the monastic 
Orders 1 . Here we an: onlv concerned with it in its mystical aspect, as the 
work of certain great personalities, filled with an enthusiasm for the 
other-'worldly life of unimpeded communion with God which laid been 
sought both by the Fathers in the Desert anti the first monks of the 
West. In its pure form, monasticism is a life which gives the first place 
to these transcendental interests. Its ascetic disciplines, its liturgic, 
philanthropic, and intellectual activities, are all subservient to this. It 
was therefore pre-eminently the institution through which the mystical 
impulse of the period w r as likely to find its first path of discharge. The 
formation during the eleventh century of reformed Denedicline Congtcgu- 
tions under the inliuenee of saintly personalities witness to a genuine 
revival of mystical religion; even though tins revival has left few literary 
memo rials, but wa> mainly expressed in terms of actual life. 

The movement is first seen in Italy, where St Romuald (c, 950-1027) 
effected In the early yean? of the century what is usually counted as the 
second Benedictine reform,. His career is typical of many others After 
seven years in the abbey of Sant 1 Apollinare in Ckue, which he sought to 
restore to exact observance, Romuald went to Venice, where he received 
an intensive ascetic tmining from n hermit. A period of wandering 
finally brought him to Carnal did i in the Casentino, where he founded 
the still-exbtent Hermitage—a little walled village of solitary con¬ 
templative^ This pioneer experiment in communal mysticism anticipated 
in many respects the great creation of St Bruno. Romualds follower, 
St Peter Damian (1007-72), Abbot of Ponte Avellona, though best 
known for hi.s love of asceticism and his campaigns against ecclesiastical 
corruption, was also a contemplative at heart. The third of the Italian 
reformers, St Giovanni Guolbcrti (985-1G73)—the hero of the beautiful 
legend of the Merciful Knight—was driven by the same impulse from 
the Benedictine monastery of San Min into to ValLomhrusa; there he lived 
in solitary' communion with God, until the fame of his holiness- drew m> 
many disciples? that he wits obliged to organise them upon monastic lines. 
Thus whs founded about 1020 the Order of Vallombroso* 

During the second half of the century, similar tendencies appear in 
France, and result in the foundation about 1060 of the Poor Men of 
Gmudiuout under St Stephen Muret (1048-1124); in 1084, of the 
Carthusian Order under St Bn mu (c. 1032—1101); and finally, ? n 1398, 
of the Cistercian reform under St Robert of Molesme and St Stephen 
Harding. The Poor Men of Grmidmont did not long maintain the purity 
1 $upru t Vol* v t t hip. xx* 
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of their rule after their heroic founder's death; but the setting up of the 
Carthusian and Cistercian Orders were events of capital Importance for 
the subseqncut development of medieval mysticism. St Bruno's desire 
was to combine the perfect solitude of the hermitage with the mutual 
support given by the common life, a conception that could only Imve 
come to a mind for which contemplative inteit^te were paramount, and is 
alone enough to prove St Bruno a mystic. With six companions, he 
established himself under conditions of great poverty and hardship at 
the Grande Chartreuse* Thus fjegan an institution which exerted A great 
though not manifest influence on the development of mysticism during 
the succeeding centuries* The Carthusians lived and live si ill so hidden 
a life that we have few' means of knowing the degree and way in which 
mystidsm w r os cultivated in their houses. But we do know that they were 
the contemplative Order par modtoter, each Charterhouse being by 
intention a community of practical mystics; and that they played a 
definite part in the maintenance of a lolly spiritual tradition. This they 
did by practice rather than by propaganda. The essence of mysticism 
being not a doctrine but a way of life* its interests require the existence 
of groups of persons who put its principles into effect. The early Cur- 
lb Limans seem to have fulfilled tills office. Their houses were recognised 
places of resort for spiritual persons; and though they produced few 
mystical writers* Carthusian Influence is constantly discovered in the 
lives of the great medieval mystics. The monks* who were educated 
men, studied mystical literature with eagerness* and collected it in 
their libraries. They also devoted much time to the copying of MSSi 
and many mystical works were thus preserved and disseminated by 
them. 

The relation* between the first Carthusians and Cistercians were close. 
St Bruno had received his early discipline from St Robert, the future 
founder of Oteaux; and in the following century St Bernard whs on 
intimate terms witli the monks of the Grande Chartreuse* visiting them, 
and exchanging letters upon spiritual themes. A Carthusian abbot was 
one of the first recipients of his mystical commentary on the Song of 
Songs—one of the great source-books of mystical due trine in the Inter 
Middle Ages. These facts already shew the beginning of n phenomenon 
of great importance in this phase of religious history: the degree in 
which mysticism was fostered and imparted through social intercourse, 
personal instruction* and disciplediip* Often conceived a* a solitary 
adventure of the spirit, it has as a matter of fact a strongly marked 
social aspect* well seen in the relationship existing between some of its 
outstanding persona]j.tips and their followers. 

Of such personalities one of the most influential for the eleventh cen¬ 
tury revival of mysticism was St Anselm {l 03ft-II09)* Abbot of Bee 
and Archbishop of Canterbury. Anselm is one uf those great figures* 
peculiarly characteristic of Catholic culture at its best* which exhibit in 
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action the fruits of cotitemplntioiL It is this type, balancing spirituality 
by immense intellectual and practical ability, which gives the Christian 
mysticism of the West its historical importance. Driven by a strongly 
religious temperament, Anselm after some years of wandering found 
at the abbey of Bee in Normandy a “heaven on earth." 1 lie was pm 
fe-ssed at the age of twenty-seven, and lived there for thirty-three years 
successive!v becoming prior and abbot The charm ami greatness of his 
character are well known to us from contemporary notices. In spite of the 
vast influence and permanent value of his theological writings and hh im¬ 
portant ecclesiastical work, it is a mistake to regard Anselm mainly as 
a theologian or administrator. His real interest and the eflicaric us cause 
of his ceaseless labours was the personal passion of the mystic Thus while 
on the one hand rightly considered the father of scholasticism, on the other 
hand he anticipates St Bernard as a teacher of contemplative love. The 
genuine prayers and meditations which modem criticism has separated 
frc>m the many spurious pieces passing under his name reveal the nature 
of hh secret life* Tliey were widely circulated and became one of the 
great formative influences of the medieval school, especially in England. 
It does not appear tlint St Anselm was acquainted with the works of 
“Dionysius the AreopagiteA 1 As a mystic he depends chiefly upon 
St Augustine, whose philosophic and devotional fervour he reproduces 
in the terms of his ow r n time, blending with it that personal and intimate 
feeling which was characteristic of medieval piety. His clear and critical 
111 ind rejected the elaborate and often ridiculous symbolism which 
weighed down the religious expression of the early Middle Ages and 
dwelt by preference upon those first principles which are the food of 
the contemplative )ife + 

Antrim's life overlaps that of St Bernard of Clairvanx (1091—1153), 
the outstanding name in twelfth-century mysticism. St Bernard was at 
once the son and the support of the Cistercian reform, which had at its 
outset a contemplative character afterwards lost. Behind him, and some¬ 
what obscured by hh mAny-sided brilliance, stands the beautiful figure 
of the true founder, Stephen Harding, the English saint, who combined 
great administrative gift* with a passionate love of poverty and an un¬ 
failing spirit of joy that anticipate St Francis of Assisi, Stephen was a 
convinced and realistic mystic, w ho >aw the whole of life in terms of work 
and contemplation. The monks were consecrated peasants. The record 
of his rule at Cl teams is an epic of heroic other-worldling and serene 
courage, in the face of the famine and pestilence which almost wiped out 
the community. It was saved from extinction in 1113 by the arrival of 
Bernard, a brilliant and attractive young noble of twenty-two, leading 
a hand of thirty disciples. The parly had spent six months in retreat 
together before asking admission at Citenux* a Huflieient tribute to the 
perawd influence of their youthful leader, whose fragile body was 
poHsaeH.d by on intrepid will to holiness. 
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Spiritual genius matures swiftly. At twenty-five, Henirinl was sent to 
found the daughter house of C'lcirvaux, of which he remained abbot till 
his death. He entered a]most at once on a career of houndless activity 
which finally marie him the dominant spiritual and ecclesiastical influence 
of his time. Monastic founder and reformer, preacher, statesman, and 
director of souls, he is characteristic of the varied and vigorous religious 
life of the twelfth century. Yet he remained to the end a solitary and 
contemplative at heart, his many uutward works the expression* of nn 
interior devoted ness. His personal charm and talent for friendship, the 
energy which triumphed over persistent ill-health produced by his earlv 
and immoderate austerities, the practical abilities which balanced his 
profound spiritual absorption, are all made plain to us by contemporary 
sources, which include considerable remains of his voluminous corre¬ 
spondence. 

As a mystic, Bernard's influence was on the whole conservative and 
anti-intellectual His contemporary Richard of St Victor was making 
pioneer researches into the psychology of contemplation; hut Bernard 
hid no interests of this kind. His view of the mystical life wax devotional 
and practical; he stressed aflectiun rather than intellect, and continued 
the Benedictine tradition, 1 wised on the meditation of Scripture and on 
the writings of St Gregory and Casslan. Yet, adding nothing new to 
the doctrine of the contemplative life, he impressed on the developing 
mysticism of the Middle Ages a distinctive form and colour, and became 
one of the major authorities on whom all later mystics depend, Bernard's 
Spirituality emerges froui the Benedictine tradition, as early Gothic art 
emerges from the Rojuan(st|ue. it adds to inherited qualities a new 
gtadouaaetB, responds to a now emotional demand. The position given 
to him bv Dante in the PumtHm correctly represents the phice which he 
occupied in the religious development of the Middle Ages, The treatise 
On the Love of God, written in 1106 1x2fore the beginning of his great 
public career, and lhe sermons on the Canticles, compand in later life 
for the edification of his monks, are the chief literary expressions of his 
mysticism. 

If the specific medieval tradition of spiritual life descends on one side 
from St Bernard, on the other it takes its departure from the Augustin jut 
“they of St. Victor at Paris. Here about 1108 a theological school, which 
soon became an important centre of intellectual life, win founded bv 
William of Clmmpeaux (,J,. 1101), U ne of Bernard's personal friends. 
St Bernard, a man of prayer and notion, had little interest in the 
speculative side of religion. The Victim ms, who were Piatonists and 
students of St Augustine's works, supplied together with u deep spiritual 
fervour the necessary intellectual back hone to the growing science of the 
mystical life. For medieval thought, scholastic and mystical theology 
were closely related; and in the Ixst Victorine writings an endeavour is 
made to harmonise rational and intuitive knowledge. Hugh of St Victor 
cie. xxvr. 
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(c, 1096-1141 ) t a great and influential thinker* is the chief theologian of 
the school. Hie poet Adam (uG.1199>!, in his sequences, brought the learn¬ 
ing and spirituality of the community to bear on the lihirgie life of the 
Church, More important for the subsequent history of mysticism was 
Hugh's Scottish—or perhaps Irish—disciple, the fervent and learned 
Richard (eiA. 1173)* Richard of St Victor was the first Christian thinker 
to attempt a psychological account of mystical experience* and h the 
originator of some of its must important distinctions. His remarkable 
analysis and description of the stages in the development of the contem¬ 
plative consciousness—the expansion^ the uplifting* and the transfigura¬ 
tion of Use mind—exercised a decisive influence on the great mystical 
teacher* of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, especially the ver¬ 
micular writers of the English and Flemish schools. His personal holiness 
is said to have been great; and though his writings are entirely objective 
and nothing is known of his own experience, for Dante he was the typical 
mystic "superhuman in contemplation." Richard regarded the heart and 
nut the head as the organ of spiritual knowledge; and he rivalled St Francis 
in hiii expressions of contempt fur secular learning. Vet it is hugely due 
to his penetrating intellect that Lhe mystical fervour of the time was saved 
from nn easy and general descent into the abyss of religiom cmotionalism* 
Thus the Victorina* though cloistered schokra* profoundly influenced 
the religious life of the Middle Ages. Much of their teaching was con¬ 
veyed by way of mystical com men lyrics on Scripture, and with an 
abundant—often extravagant—use nf symbolic imagery. Nevertheless, 
with them begins the great part played by the Diony sian w ritings* with 
their resalute rejection of symbol and i iti ago, in the development of 
medieval religion, 

France was a chief centre of the great spiritual revival of the twelfth 
century; and French influence was at this period dominant in the spheres 
of monastic reform, religious art. And learning. We might therefore 
expect to find it at work in the religious movement which arose In 
England during the reign of Stephen, when a wave of spiritual enthusiasm 
comparable to the Puritan and Evangelical revivals spread over the 
country. The history of this movement is not yet fully made out. Its 
beginning apparently coincided with the coming of the Cistercians to 
England, and the rapid foundation—mostly under circumstances of 
poverty and li&rckhip—of the great Yorkshire abbeys; but the form 
which it assumed was less monastic* more individualistic, than in France, 
It is significant that ita chief literary monument* the Ancrm 
witnesses to tlmt cult of the solitary or anchoret ic life which had already 
arisen in late Saxon tim^i* and was afterwards so closely associated with 
the classic age of English mysticism. Perhaps the find English medieval 
my dir of whom we have certain knowledge is St "Wultri {ob, i\ 1097), 
originally a monk of Crow r liiiid T whose longing fur a contemplative life 
drove him to seek refuge in a cave near Evesham, where he lived for over 
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serai tv years, becoming one of the chief spiritual influences of the Wait* 
in the follow! tig century t the gen end dissatisfaction with the lax state of 
the nunneries arid uniformed Benedictine houses led to numerous expert- 
meats in the solitary life being in rule by those who desired to give them¬ 
selves to contemplation. Northern France at this time was said to be 
“full of hermits, w and although the CarthiLsians were not established in 
England till 1174, their fame had preceded them; and spiritual minds 
were drawn to seek means of imitating their methods. We hear fre¬ 
quently of small groups of hermit#, or solitaries of either ses, established 
in lonely places in order to lead a life of cuntemphition r Some of these 
hermit* exerted u widespread influence on the pupils and client* who 
resorted to them. Such w-cre St Godrie of Finehale ( ob m 1170), who lived 
for seventy years in a lonely spot on the hanks of the Wear, and is 
credited with the Franciscan power over animals; and St Wulfric (ok 
1154), who 3ireel in a cell adjoining the church of Hosclbury near 
Crew-kerne, St Wulfric was much venerated as a prophet and wonder¬ 
worker, and Henry I and Stephen came to him for counsel At Mark- 
yate, between Dunstable and St Albans, dwelt in the first half of the 
century the holy hermit Roger, a mystic whose soul ^conversed with 
the invisible*’ and who was called the “friend of God.’ 11 His disciple 
St Christina of Morkyalc, a prophetess and dairvoyante* became oue of 
the must notable women of her time, Henry II in 1155 made provision 
for her support out of the Exchequer; and Abbot Robert of St Albans, 
keeking to w in the favour of Hadrian IV, could find no better gift than 
sandals and two mitres embroidered by u Lady Christ inn of the Wood.** 
famous figures, but equally significant of the religious outlook, are 
the visionary SeJcth, supematu rally led from the south to set up a company 
of hermits m Airedale, and thence evicted by the ruthless founder of 
Kirkstall Abbey; Bartholomew, the hermit of the Fame (1120-93); 
ur the two women brought in from the woods about 1140 by Abbot 
Geoffrey of St Albans to form the nucleus of Sopwell Priory, Though 
thia widespread movement has left few literary remains, its chief person¬ 
alities probably imparting Lheir spiritual knowledge by direct intercourse 
with visitors and disciples, it is here that we in red look for the origins of 
English mysticism. The beautiful Middle English rhapsody, A Talking 
(>fthe Iajvc of God — now recognised «s a con Ha ti on of earlier materials — 
suggests iomothuag of the nealisLie spiritual passion which irradiated these 
solitary lives, So too the MtdiUtihm of St Ad red (Abbot of Hiovaulx 
1146-66) olteii confused with those of St Anselm—and the Rule of 
a Recluse, whirh he coin posed for the use of Ids sister, must be reckoned 
among its characteristic products. 

Especially in the Ajicren Jlhcle wc have a document which reflects the 
religious temper of this time. It is a spiritual directory written for three 
girls of noble birth, who had left the world to be enclosed as anchoresses, 
independently of the established religious Orders, anil desired a rule by 
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which to live 1 * Though it denis much with the externals of their exist- 
cnee, there is implied throughout the mystical object for which they haie 
been enclosed* anti the contrast which exists in the writer 7 ? mind between 
the formalism of the older religious Order* and the realistic spirituality 
which is required of the true anchoress Here it h probably representative 
of the religious outlook w hich found expression in the cult of the solitary 
life. At about the time that the Jntrtn /firc/c was w ritten, the Gilbertine 
Order began (1131^5) with the enclosure by St Gilbert of Sempring- 
ham of seven villose girls in a church-anchorage. ^Ve must remember, 
in estimating such events, that they are at once an implied criticism of 
the older religious establishments, and the out wan! ex predion of a vigorous 
interest in the things of the spirit i the same desire to cultivate the in¬ 
visible side of lift;* and subdue all external circumstance* to its demands, 
which had inspired the heroic founders of L deans and the txnuide 
Chartreuse* 

Both in England and France the mysticism of thi^ jieriod was ns n 
whole sober, austere, mid comparatively free from sensational and apoca¬ 
lyptic characters. Devotional rather Ilian intellectual* it expressed itself 
outwardly in a life of intense asceticism mid tended little to specula tion. 
In Germanv and Italy, however* the mystical impulse took a more 
startling form ; and, in the prophetic activities of St Hildegardo and the 
Abbot Joachim of Flora, entered into close relations with secular history, 
Hildegarde (10£lW-Il7y) a the “Sibyl of the Rhine;' was the Hrst of those 
strange women of genius who played so great a part in I he history of the 
medieval Church, her manifest psychic abnormality contributing to her 
spiritual prestige, Born in 101)8, she entered the religious life as an oblate 
when only eight years old; and was educated by Jutta, an anchored? of 
noble birth, w hose disciples formed the nucleus of the Benedictine convent 
of Mount St Di si bode. Hildegarde took the vows here in 1117* becoming 
abbess in 1130. Subject to visions from childhood, and reputed to jjossess 
healing mid other Abnormal powers, Hildegarde laid claim to direct 
inspiration and believed the obligation was laid upon her to ilenouncc 
the abuses of contemporary life. Her great prophetic period began in 
1141, when she wan divinely ordered to tell her revelations to the world. 
It continued for about ten year*, during which time the series of symbolic 
visions described in her Stlviax were received by her. As a result of her 
prophecies* which dealt in vigorous terms with the corruption of the 
Church and of society, and greatly disturbed the contemporary mind, she 
entered into relations with nil the chief personage* of her time, to whom 
she wrote with the authority of one who literally 1>elieved herself the 
“agent of the Living Lights Her correspondents included four Popes, 

1 The vkw put forward by M tss H ope Allen that these were the tli rto hau d- 
maiden* of Queen Matilda—Emma a Gmiildij and LliristillU—^tilblislieii ill Ktlkm 
Priory ftkut I L30j la probable but awaits confimiutioiL (Cf T&* Origin of /Ae AfUTVrt 
tiiirk by H. E. Allan. Mod, Laiktf. Assoc. of American lillB. 1 
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two Emperors, and numerous royal and ecclesiastical persons She con¬ 
sulted St Bern And on the validity of her experiences, and his guarded 
letter of reply still survives. The latter part of her life, Jibe that of 
St leresa, was spent in ceaseless activities. She founded two convents, 
and travelled hundreds of miles in a comity and time which were ill- 
adapted to women’s journey lugs. Her intellectual interests ranged from 
medicine to music, and her literary works include a long physical treatise 
in nine books and over sixty hymns. Her friend and neigh bo ur p the 
lien edict ire nun St Elizabeth of Schunau (!li£&-(j5) T was an ecstatic 
wJiojjc trance utterance! and symbolic visions were also directed to the 
reform of ecclesiastical corruption. Her influence, however, was «null in 
comparison with that of tit Hildegarde, 

St Hihiegardc and St Elizabeth, like earlier mystics of their type, had 
denounced with violence the increasing wealth and politico] preoccupation 
of the Chords, the glaring contrast between the worldly lives and the 
.spiritual obligations of the priesthood. Their reputation for sanctity 
protected then; but their protests lutd little real effect. The religious 
revival of the early twelfth century, which had given to the mystical 
fervour of the great monastic reformers imd solitaries so favouring an 
environment, was now nearly spent As a result* when that fervour 
appeared in individuals, instead of driving its possessor to a monastery 
or anchorholdj it tended more and more to emphasise the contrast between 
iiLstitutioiml and interior religion! and to find new expression outside 
the ecclesiastical frame, Especially in North Italy, the Rhineland, and 
I-ranee, groups and individuals were beginning to appear among the laity, 
liJJed w itli a craving lor spiritual perfection which the average institution* 
aliHiu did nitt satisfy; and seeking, os the monastic contemplatives had 
done—though with different results—on outward life consistent with the 
aspiration of their souk Some of these spiritual realists managed to 
retain their Catholic status. Others, more logical and less submissive to 
authority, were driven into heresy. Although in the strict sense we can¬ 
not perhaps give the name of “mystic* to any of these movements and 
their founders, there was yet & definite mystical element in their teaching* 
It* theological basis was a pantheistic doctrine of the divine nature of 
the soul, which derived from the works of Eruigem and the NeoplatonUts 
and tended to undermine the authority of the official Church. Its social 
impetus came from the manifest disorders and shortcomings of ecclesi¬ 
astical life. Its devotional bias was c|uieti&L If, from the point of 
view of Church history, those heretical mystics are precursors of the 
Reformation h seen Irom a more purely religious angle they represent the 
working under changed conditions and without institutional safegtmnls 
of that same realistic spiritual temper which had inspired the Catholic 
solitaries and reforming saints. While these had expressed their other¬ 
worldly passion by means of a vigorous and penetrating use of Catholic 
discipline and symbolism, perpetually seeking to restore their purity and 
*»* hu * 
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power, the heretical mystics routed with mott or less violence against 
institutional religion, awl sought the inward liv the rejection of the 
outward. In them first appear the characters which afterwards dis¬ 
tinguished the orthodox mysticism of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, namely, the ever greater part played by the devout laity and by 
the formation of free associations or groups; the abandonment of Lhe old 
tendency to identify mysticism with a special class vowed to the “religious” 
life: ami tiint use of tilt vernacular For religious writings width played so 
great a part in the development of European literature. 

The general method of these sects was the substitution of religious 
experience for religious authority, and a return to the apostolic lift of 
poverty. Their aim was the some liberation from an rnispiritual world 
and initiation into the life of God which had been offered by the ascetic 
discipline of the cloister, the anchorite's cell, or the Victorine mystic’s 
“elevation of the mind." They attracted adherents, because this mystical 
craving for spiritual realities was at work in the medieval world, and was 
now assuming a democratic form. The support given by the Papacy to 
the Mendicant Orders in the next century was at least partly inspired by 
a recognition of this fact, and of the need of meeting the threatening tide 
of heretical mysticism by the counter-attractions of a popular spiritual 
movement embodying many of its principles hut arising within and con¬ 
trolled by the Catholic Church. When Innocent III approved the First 
Rule of St Francis, he was announcing to the world that the life of the 
Gospel could still flourish within its walls. 

The history of the numerous heretical sects and groups which npjKtired 
in North Italy, Germany,Flanders, and France during the twelfth Century 
is still imperfectly known. Their literature is lost, and we now see them 
only through the eyes of their ecclesiastical critics. Some, particularly 
the dunlin tic Cathari and Albigeii.scs and their offshoots, seem to have 
had little or no mystical character; and these need not bo considered here. 
Hut in in any others we find that combination of speculative freedom, 
moral earnestness, devotion a! fervour, and anti-clerical feeling winch i s in 
all periods characteristic of the Christian mystical sect, Two distinct but 
really complementary influences lie behind these movements. The first is 
that desire for a return to the pure apostolic life of the New Testament— 
and especially the evangelical poverty which is the price of spiritual 
freedom—which id ways tends to appear in times of ecclesiastical decadence, 
anti was widespread in the latter part of the twelfth century. The 
second is the enormous impetus given to mystical speculation by tin.- 
renewed study of the works of Dionysius the Areupagitc and of Eriugena, 
which were much read and discussed—often with intoxicating effect—in 
the University of Paris in the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. The 
Neoplatonic philosophy, that unfailing stimulant of the mystical sense, 
was thus brought into the current academic life, offering a vision of 
spiritual reality which seemed to satisfy men's deepest cravings. Actually, 
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it tended to the encouragement of that “pure* 1 mysticism which is in the 
end indistinguishable from pantheism; and, where it achieves concrete 
expression, commonly means, a more or less complete revolt from authority 
aud tradition, and ft consequent reduction of religious practice to 

quietism* 

This strand in the spiritual complex of the twelfth century appears 
early in Flanders, where the speculative religious temper mis always at 
home. Mystical group, at first orthodox but tending to degenerate into 
heresy, ait already found at Arras in the m id-eleventh century* At the 
beginning nf the twelfth, Tauehdin of Zeeland was teaching n pantheistic 
mysticism in Antwerp and Bruges, which survived into the next century. 
Mild tendencies of this sort within the Catholic fold have been detected in 
the fatter to ths Brethren iif Mont Dim probably written c, 1145 in 
North France or Flanders by Abbot William of St Thierry, the friend of 
St Bernard. Addressed to the monk-s of a newly established Charterhouse, 
and afterwards widely circulated, this beautiful little treatise suggests how 
thin a line already divided the orthodox and the heretical mystic. In the fol¬ 
lowing century we find ite doctrine reproduced, withguarded ecekaastical 
approval, by the daring Mirror of Simple Souls apparently written in 
French in the Liege district In France* Amnury of Chartres {oh f 1205) 
had pushed to extreme lengths the Neoplatonic doctrine of divine imma¬ 
nence. His teaching was condemned, and he retracted before his death* 
but his disciples, variously known as the Amnurists or “3piritual Society** 
survived him, and promulgated his ideas in a more popular and excessive 
form. They held that all men were potentially divine, and hence emanci¬ 
pated From all rites and ceremonies; and also that the universal reign 
of the Holy Ghost—fixed for the year 1210—was at hand* This notion 
suggests -loachist influence, though. it may have arisen independently. 
Groups holding similar pantheistic and quiet is t doctrines appeared about 
the same time in the Rhineland and Flanders, one of the chief distri¬ 
buting centres of medieval mysticism. Here, at the end of the twelfth 
century, Lambert la Hague founded at Liege the lay association* of 
Bqruius and Bsghaxds which played so large a part in the promulgation 
of mystical religion, bath orthodox and heretical, during the later Middle 
Ages. These communities represented a definite revolt from Monos ticism; 
and, after the coming of the friary the orthodox groups were frequently 
under mendicant direction. Of those which departed from Catholic 
normality some—the Beghards—became closely allied with the Fraticdli: 
and others—the Begnitis—with the Brethren of the Free Spirit By the 
mid-thirteenth century, Mgunuiges had multiplied in all the Rhenish 
cities; that at Milling is described as H n little town? Many of the occu¬ 
pants being educated, they provide! a favouring soil for that pantheistic 
mysticism, involving the claim to an inner light absolving its possessor 
from ecclesiastical mid ultimately even from moral law, which was the 
common doctrine of the quietiit sects; and so dangerous did they become 
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ip the eyes of the Church that in 1311 the Council of Vienne ordered their 
suppression. 

The most celebrated and widespread association of heretical mystics 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit, firat appear in Augsburg in 12681; and 
for over a ccntuiy they ure prominent in German and Flemish religious 
history- By the beginning of the fourteenth century they were also 
numerous in Central Italy, where Boniface VIII and Clement V attempted 
their suppression. Historically descended from the followers of Ortlieb of 
Strasbourg, their ultimate ancestry i* Neopla tonic. Other groups so Light 
rather to revive the primitive Christian life. Among these were the 
Waldens] am, who arose in the Lyons district under the leadership of 
Peter Waldo in the last quarter of the twelfth century* the Apostolic* 
of Cologne, and the Hum ilia t\ of North Italy. The I fiuniliati, who seem 
originally to have been a gild or fraternity vowed to a life of prayer and 
evangelical poverty, anticipated in many reflects—especially their third 
order 1 * of married laity—the creation of St Francis, Thdt tenets included 
pacificism, and the refusal to take oaths or wear dyed clothing. They 
early split into two divisions: the “true^ Huniiikti, who remained within 
the Church 3 and tended under clerical influence to become more and 
more monastic ill character, and the “falser whose defiance of the 
prohibition against lay-preachers and the holding of con vent ides finally 
drove them into schism. By the late thirteenth century all these various 
bodies of spiritual experimental i-sts and dissidents including the Fraticclli 
and Brethren of the Free Spirit, had become closely interconnected, and 
formed a heretical movement so strong and widely -spread that ft per¬ 
sisted in the teeth of persecution until the Reformation Anally absorbed 
its constituent elements. In estimating the mysticism of the Middle 
Ages and interpreting its literature, we have always to rememtrer this 
fact, and the thin line which often separated mystical rebel from mystical 
saint. Many of the works of the orthodox mystics can only be understood 
in the light of the heresies they were concerned to rebuke or to avoid. 

Meanwhile there had arisen in South Italy a mystic and prophet who 
was to influence profoundly the religious history of the West, Joachim 
of Flora ("113J2“lJ£n^) was bam in Calabria, a district remote from the 
spiritual and secular interests and conflicts of the north. While spiritual 
and political unrest was filling North Italy and France with heretical 
movements, in Calabria I/Urn Christianity had developed in continuous 
contact with the Byzantine Church, Here the hermits of the tenth century 
still represented the spiritual ideals of the fervent; and the Bullion monks, 
though in union with Home, still used the Greek rite. 

The familiar characteristics of the rustical saints are seen in the 
Abbot Joachim, who is rightly placed by Dante among the great con¬ 
templative in the Heaven of the Sun. His revelation of the 4t Eternal 
Gospel," winch shall wholly supersede the temporal gospel and bring in 
the age uf the Holy Ghost, was the intuition t>F a mystic, who found in 
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the Scriptures that which he longed to find there—the promise of a 
spiritual renovation, the coming of the Kingdom of God, His career 
was determined by a revelation received during a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, in which he believed that the Lrue meaning of the Scriptures was 
disclosed to him. Returning to Calabria, he became first a wandering 
preacher, then a Cistercian monk, and in 1X7S Abbot of Ceram 
Obtaining papal permission to adopt the hermit's life, he retired first to 
Pietrnlata and finally to the remote mountain-retreat of Flora, where 
with his disciples he lived in extreme austerity, absorbed in communion 
with the unseen world, and composing his great prophetic books. 
Occasionally he emerged to vi&ii the Italian monasteries and urge them 
to reform. Universally revered as a great prophet, and enjoying papal 
approvid throughout his life, the destructive element in Joachiirfa 
revelations was not at first realised. For these revelations, astonishing 
in their vastness and daring, meant nothing less than the supersession of 
institutional by mystical Christianity, He declared Unit the epochs of 
Father and Son—the Old and the New Testament—were nearly over. 
The monks, and especially the hermits, restored to their primitive jier- 
fcction of life, were about to bring in the ejx>cb of the Spirit, that “new 
age^ of love and freedom when the Church should lie ruled by its 
contemplative souls. Joachim, in fact, solemnly announced from within 
the Church the precise consummation which the various heretical sects 
were seeking outside the fold. By a series of calculations he fixed the 
coming of the new era in the year 1^60, and declared that it would be 
established through two new Orders, one of laymen* the other of priests, 
who would live in apostolic poverty the spiritual life. This prophecy, 
apparently fulfilled in the coming of the friar*, probably contributed to 
the prompt success of the Mendicant Order*; and the friars in their turn 
demonstrated in the eyes of the world the truth of Joachim's revelation. 

In Italy during the thirteenth centuiy* and indeed later, nil .spiritual 
minds were in some degree influenced by Joachkt ideas, and by the 
spurious revelations which soon became attributed to him. In the general 
unrest of that vigorous time of transition, the apocalyptic longings of 
dissatisfied piety found m his v isions a certain justification of their hopes. 
Though the Trinitarian doctrine of the H Eternal Gospel' 1 was condemned 
by Rome in the holy life of the abbot and his followers was 

commended. The prestige of his prophecies increased, and after the death 
of St Francis they became a principal support of the Spiritual Fran¬ 
ciscans in the struggle against the rdrtrall In Paris a Joachist circle, 
marked by vigorous criticism of the Papacy and belief in the coming of 
the New Age* formed round the friar Gerard of San Doiinino, author 
of the notorious fnlrftdiiclian to thr Eternal GasjteL This redwdio ad 
almurdum of Juachfot teaching, m iuh in the interests of the Franciscan 
extremists, wo* solemnly condemned in I £56, mid its destruction ordercfL 
But its influence lingered for many years, and may be estimated by the 
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fact that the Abbot .Joachim i> the only non-Bib!Seal prophet to whom 
Dante gives u place in Paradise* 

Francis of Assist (1182-1226), whu was to give the mysticism of the 
thirteenth century its most original characteristics* was twenty when the 
Abbot Joachim died. The son of a prosperous Umbrian merchant* living 
on the highway between North Italy and Koine* he can hardly have 
grown up without some knowledge of the prophecies of the Eternal 
Gospel on Lhe one bund, and on the other of those heretical movements 
which anticipated his own cult of evangelical poverty* Similarities be¬ 
tween certain doctrines of the Cathari and Hnmiliati and primitive 
Franciscan! am have indeed been traced; but the unquestioning adherence 
of Francis to the Church and his life-long veneration for ib sacraments 
preclude any suggestion of deliberate borrowing from this or any other 
anti-clerical sources. What Francis gave the world-—or those who would 
listen to him—was rattier a satisfaction from within the Catholic fold 
of those spiritual needs which the best and most Rane of the heretical 
movements had sought to meet outside it. He was a mystic and poet* 
who insisted with the simple logic of a child or an artist on embodying 
hi* spiritual in tuitions in the stuff of practical life. He obliged his lirst 
followers’—and only these were in the full sense Franciscan—to Jive that 
"mixed life 1 ' of action and contemplation which the Middle Ages had 
accepted from St Gregory as its spiritual ideal, but bad only practised in 
the rare persons of its saints. Basing bis First Rule on three texts from 
the Gospels, and imitating as closely os possible the life therein described* 
he was by turns itinerant preacher, hermit, penitent mid troubadour* 
With him mysticism definitely comes out from the cloister into the open 
air* irradiates the natural scene, speaks the com in on language of the 
people* and accepts inspiration from the litem tunc of romance; yet 
retain* that contact with Catholic tradition and practice which had 
Ixxn deliberately broken by the heretical sects. Thus the ‘■New Religion" 
of St Francis conserves the positive values of the evangelical reaction 
whilst avoiding its negative extravagances. 

The spiritual genius of the Founder is shewn especially in two 
directions* First, in the degree in which not only religion, but also 
literature and art, were affected by him; for it is not too much to sav 
that the realistic fervour* the tender human quality which transformed 
late-medieval paintings and religious poetry, especially in Italy, are 
largely of Franciscan origin. Next T in the number of diverse strands 
woven into \m practice and teaching: the penitential outlook of the 
Christian Ascetic, the romantic outlook of the poet, the love of all living 
creatures which could serve the lepers and preach to the birds the intense 
Christocentric fervour which controlled his whole career, found its con¬ 
summation in the episode of the Stigmata* and left it* mark on the 
devotional life of succeeding centuries. It is true that the life-long effort 
of St Francis to maintain his followers at his own kvd of spiritual 
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realism ended in disappointment and frustration, mid Unit his. Order as 
a whole failed to reproduce his (deals. But the extraordinary impression 
made by his life—for the “rckxcdT friars, who Hid not attempt to 
follow, still admired it—is shewn hv the common mid quite literal belief 
that in him the earthly life of Christ had been lived again, This con¬ 
viction* which is worked out in detail in the early Lives of Francs*, bad 
an enormous effect on the religious imagination of the time, and gives 
the Franciscan mysticism of the following generation its peculiar note of 
personal enthusiasm. 

It is usual to say that Francisenu mysticism is mainly distinguished 
by this ardent personal feeling, while the Dominican school is marked 
by a more speculative and philosophic temper; but this contrast is too 
absolute. On the one kind, an intense fervour certainly enters into 
Dominican mysticism. On the other, the Franciscan contemplative^, 
while emphasising the emotional and volitional element in personal 
religion — mid in their more extreme representatives continuing the 
founder's hostility to secular and even theological learning—a hew in 
their greatest works close dependence on traditional sources, especially on 
St Augustine and Dionysius the Areopogite The diHerence of temper 
between the two schools is tetter understood if we remember that one is 
primarily the expression of Latin, the other of Teutonic spirituality. 
The real marks of thorough-going Fmnriscan mysticism are (I) a sense 
of the unique commission of St Francis, and hence of his spiritual de¬ 
scendants, to restore within the Church the primitive evangelical life; 
{ft) a continuance of his belief in the absolute spiritual worth and 
obligation of Poverty; (8) an adoring devotion to the earthly life, and 
especially the passion, of Christ. It is obvious that a mystical doctrine 
composed of these three elements may have revolutionary effects, kith 
social and Spiritual* on those who accept it literally. It permeated all the 
early Franciscan writings, especially the Lives and legends of the patriarch, 
and operated m various degrees of intensity over the wide area which 
waa by the middle of the thirteenth century included in the Franciscan 
sphere of influence. At one end of the scale, Lhe lives of the Conventual 
friars who had accepted a mitigated rule, were hut little affected by 
lL It appears in a reasonable and tempered form in the writings of 
St Bonaventura (1 SSI-74), who nevertheless became, with St Bernard 
and Richard of St Victor, one of the chief literary sources of the four¬ 
teenth -century mystics. Whilst emphasis on evangelical poverty soon 
became the peculiar mark of the Spiritual extremist*, the Christocentric 
aide of Franciscan mysticism found it* classic ex predion in the celebrated 
and popular Meditation* an the Life af Christ* lung attributed to 
St Ilonaventura, but now recognised as the work of an unknown thirteenth- 
century Minorite, in whom ardent feeling and creative imagination have 
combined to produce a devotional mmterpece. The influence of this 
book* not oidy on the literature, but uii the sacred art and dnima of the 
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later Middle Age** was enormous. Ludolf the Carthusian s writing in the 
late fourteenth century his Lift of Chrivi, which Ijecanie a standard 
manual of meditation for the religious* merely copied its methods. Thus 
the contributions of the mitigated Franciscans to mysticism* though 
in method* were important and hail permanent result*. 

At the other end of the scale were the “Spiritual w friars of the extreme 
left* who acre driven by their own passionate logic into fanaticism, mid 
finality into conflict with the Church. f rhe history of the Spiritual 
party as a whole is complicated first by a lack of documents* and 
next hy the extraordinary variety of interests and personalities which 
borne included in iL But there can f>e little doubt that T even in its 
most turbulent manifestations, the movement was in essence a mystical 
one, U was bom of the desire to actualist the spiritual vision of St 
Francis mid was supported by the influence of those saintly friars of the 
Primitive Observance—many of them the companions of the patriarch— 
who were still living in the Jalter part of the thirteenth century, These 
deeply-venerated brothers, who had refused to accept the mitigated rule* 
now r dwelt in remote hermitages in Umbria and the March of Ancona* 
11 icre they lived the life of poverty and contemplation* sometimes 
emerging to preach in the Umbrian cities* and constantly visited by the 
more fervent members of the ^piriLuo] party* Among them were Brother 
Leo (flft, 1&71), the dose friend of Francis and unrelenting apostle of 
Franciscan rigorism; the great visionaries Conrad of GfBda (1S37—1306) 
and Fetcrof Monticejlo; and the mystics* .John of Pamia 
w ho bad ruled the Order for ten yearns and John of La Verna (oh, 13£2) t 
a celebrated preacher who h said to have been the spiritual father of 
■Tacopone da Ttxiu The diversity of interests and cultural level among 
those who retried to these hidden mystics and w J ere inspired by their 
teachings was great, for the Spiritual party contained both lay and 
clerical elements and had political* doctrinal, and revolutionary* as 
well as purely mystical objectives. All these appear in the poetry of 
Jacopone da Todi (1£%8—13GG), a man of education and of fierce 
enthusiasms* who had been by turns lawyer, penitent* wondering preacher* 
contemplative* and poet* and became one of lhe leaders of the Spiritual 
friars during the IhkI quarter oC the thirteenth century. The subjects of 
Jacojxuie*s kmtk 9 extending from the heights of Neoplatonic contem¬ 
plation* through every phase of mystical fervour* to the depths of social 
and political satire* indeed in votive, may be considered representative 
of the many type* of feeling included in the Spiritual ranks. On the 
extreme left were those Franciscan zealots whose devotion to the prophecies 
of the Abbot Joachim and the principle of unmitigated poverty involved 
personal .squalor, and an apocalyptic propaganda which at last drove 
them into schism, JosduH-t ideas Ijegau to spread in the Order during 
John of Parma's rule (IS47-57)* mainly in Italy and the south of 
France. In Provence lluguts de Digue (o4j, l£Si>)and his sister ihe ecstatic 
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St Douce tine (born 1214) Ijecame the leaders of a widespread mystical 
movement intimately connected with the Joachtrt dream of a Spiritual 
Church. This wa* continued by Petrus Johann is Olivi of Languedoc 
(1248-98)* a man of much learning and devout life, and a convinced 
believer in the Joachiat prophecies. Twice summoned before the General 
( ’Impter of the Order* Olivi successfully defended himself against charges 
of heresy, and died faithful to his ideals. In Italy Angelo Clareno 
(1347-1337)* a disciple of Brother Leo and friend of Conrad of Ortkk 
and Jacopone, was the lewder of those Spirituals who had placed all their 
hopes on the hermit-Pope Celestine V* anti w ere ruined by big abdication. 
All these had believed, on Lhc authority of the Prophecies, that they 
were called to purge the Church of its manifest corruption and bring 
in the new” em of the Holy Ghost* and in pursuit of this end mingled 
political intrigue with mystical enthusiasm. After Celestine’s fall* some 
recanted, sonic retired to their hermitages, others were imprisoned or 
exiled. The rest, known as Fraticelii, refused to submit to the Church. 
They spread northwards* tending to merge with other insurgent, and 
Illuminist groups, and by the opening of the fourteenth century were 
intimately concerned with the heterodox b%uins of Germany and 
Flanders. Yet the Spirituals had their bdated triumph. JL was a 
disciple of Angelo dareno* the Ble&sed Giovanni Valle (1351), who 
brought back into the life of the Order the ideals of Francis* in that 
great Reform of the Strict Observance which restored to the fourteenth- 
ccntiiry Minorites something of the glory of primitive times. Combining 
the contemplative life of the hermitages with the missionary activities 
proper to the friars, the Strict Observance provided a frame within 
which some of the spirit of Franciscan mysticism could survive* and 
gradually absorbed into its ranks all that was best in the Order. 

The most characteristic products of that mysticism* however, and our 
lies! due* to it? diameter, am found in the vernacular writings which 
were produced in On trot Italy, mainly in connexion with the Tertiary 
movement. The TerHorics, who were devout lay-folk bound to an austere 
rule of life* were numerous in most of the cities of North and Central 
Italy by the middle of the thirteenth century, while in the Rhineland 
they farmed the inhabitants of many of the orthodox b%uiiiagi®. They 
were in fact a loosely-knit religion? society, usually in dose touch with 
those fliar? of the Spiritual Party who were struggling in the teeth 
of aHii-ial discouragement to maintain the Primitive Rule* and occupied 
an important jiosition in the religions life of Italy* where their groups 
provided a particularly favourable environment for the development of 
mystical enthusiasm. We recover their atmosphere in such relies of 
Spiritual literature as the Speculum and the Fktrctti i; in the works of 
the remarkable ecstatic and religious teacher Angela of Folignn (1248- 
1309), whom her admirers did not hesitate to call a Mistress of 
Theologians; in the personal confessions of her disciple* the tempestuous 
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Ubertino da Caaale; and in the laudr of Jacopone da Todi t many of 
which were probably composed to lx* sung at tlieir meetings. Angela^ 
Jacopo in?, and L'bertino were all converts from a life of case to absolute 
destitution, mid in this exhibit the power operating in Franciscan mysticism 
of the second generation. The thought nf Jacopone, while keeping e3o.se 
to the evangelical fervour of St Francis, is deeply tinctured with 
Neoplatonism ; and it is perhaps from his laude 7 or a similar source* that 
Angela has obtained the Dionysian language in which some of her great 
visions arc described. The work of both these mystics, which circulated 
rapidly, greatly affected the Later development of mv&tici&m; while many 
scholars find in Jacupunc’s dramatic fotuftt. M Donna del Farad j so, ™ the 
origin of the Italian religious drama* 

Such facta ns these indicate how wide a variety of mystical phenomena 
waa produced in Tertiary circles, and how high was the level of .spiritual 
culture and enthusiasm presupposed in lhose whom the Franciscan ver¬ 
micular writers addressed, Here the vision of Francis indeed survived„ 
and was embodied in a democratic lay-movement, anticipating in many 
points that of the Friend* of God, which arose in Germany in the next 
century under Dominican influence, and, like that movement, producing 
its own vernacular literature. Among theTertiaries, social origin, learning, 
and cedesiaatital office appear to have been little considered. Only spiritual 
aristocracy was acknowledged: and this seems to have shewn itself in 
many humble and nameless saints, Thus it was from the holy Sienese 
comb-seller Pier Fettignaiio (oL 1289) that the brilliant friar Ubertinn 
da Carafe first learned ‘‘seraphiccontemplation"*; w hile Angela of Ftiligno, 
an elderly widow of the middle class, completed his education. 

In Germany during the second half of the thirteenth ceatoij mysticism 
a&umed two sharply contrasting forms; the lirst floriated with the 
Preaching Friars, the second with the old Benedictine monastidsan* In the 
great Dominican scholars. Master Fckchart (r. 1^60-1327) and Theodore 
of Freiburg (living in 1310), we see tlm vigorous beginnings of an entirely 
new movement, destined toeoluur the spirituality of the next century, in 
which bold theological speculation and profound mystical] fervour are 
combined with pastoral xcaL In the exuberant visionary, St Gertrude 
the Great (1256-1301), and her associates at the aristocratic Cistercian 
convent of Hdfde in Saxony—Gertrude of Hackebom (1332-91) and 
her abler St Medithild of Elaekeborn (lSZtO-08) — we have the final 
flower of that Benedict hie tradition which had nourished the genius of 
St Hildeganle. The mysticism of the Cistercians of Hclfde owes its 
peculiar quality to the blending of 1 wo streams of influence* The first 
is that daily liturgie routine mid sequence of the Chrislkm year, which 
was the framework of the uutuT mligious lives* and inspired the vividly 
pictorial visions of Christ and the Sain ts which abound in their writings. 
The sevoiid h the romantic teruacuLar poetry of the Miiineringcrx, which 
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reached them through the inspiring genius of the group, the ext] nisi to 
poet j uid i' is ion eiry, } [ ect il t]i Id of 3 I ngdcbi * rg [t\ 12] U .-80). Rom u mr 
Magdeburg, of the ruling class, Mecbthild renounced her rank and 
property in girlhood, and lived for many years under Dominican direction 
the unendowed but dedicated Kfe of a begume. Her vigorous criticisms 
of the clergy pro voted reprisals which at last drove her to take refuge at 
Hclfde, where she was received by the Abbess Gertrude of Hackeborti 
in 1S&L Her prophecies and dciiLihciatioais of eontemporary morals, in 
which JoHehist influence lias been detected, continue the tradition of 
St Hildcgarde, but do not constitute her chief claim to remembrance. 
A true ^Minnesinger of lhe Holy Ghost,'" she resembles the hVanciseau 
kiudLfti in her power of adapting the poetry of Chivalry to the purposes 
of spiritual passion. She wrote, in the Low Gen nan dialect of the day, 
her great Book of the FIvicing 1 Ugh l of tJu' Gotlhord: a collection of 
lyrics, visions, and dramatic dialogues in prose and verse, filled with 
the romantic idealism, the tender feeling, the fresh delight in natural 
beauty, which characterised the new -bom secular poetry. In her we see 
again the mystical genius uf the laity entering and transforming the 
tntdiliomd spirituality of the cloister^ and contributing' to tile begili¬ 
nings of Lt national literature. Tlie contrast between Mecbthild of 
Magdeburg and the ihree Helfde nuns is striking; but her influence can 
t>e detected in those poetic passages which—especially in St Mechthild 
of Hackebom—relieve their more conventional visions and rhapsodies. 
The school had more than a local influence. The begilining* uf the 
Catholic cult us of the Sacred Heart have been traced to the visions 
of St Gertrude; and her meditations have a permanent place in Catholic 
literature. Mechtbild of Magdeburg—whose works were translated into 
Latin before her death—disputes with Meditliildof Hackebom the honour 
of providing Dante with the model for the Matilda of the Earthly 
Paradise. 

The lives of these nuns—who were, with the exception of the poetess 
Mechthild, ^inheritor* of a dying world"—overlapped the riser of that 
vigorous school of mysticism, at once so wide in its philosophic sweep 
and so practical in application, which was to inspire in the next century 
the great movement of the Friends of God, Mcchthild of Hackebom in 
one of her visions saw the two read founders of this school—the Dominican 
doctors Albert the Great and hi* pupil St Thomas Aqnmas—eutering 
Paradise. Though Franciscan mysticism in its later developments b by 
no means independent of literary and philosophic culture, and its great 
writers shew thorough acquaintance with Christian Neoplatonism* its 
inspiration is mainly evangelical. Hut the mysticism which developed in 
the Rhineland under Dominican influence explores, and subordinates to 
the requirements of orthodoxy and the needs of the devout laity, those 
religious speculat ions which hod been inspired by the study of Dionysius 
the Areopagite and Eriugemi* Thus one school proceeded mainly by the 
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enhancement and spiiitiiAlifiation of religious feeling* the other by the 
enhancement and spirituidisatioii of religious thought. In so far as they 
retained their Catholic status, and avoided capitulation, the first to 
the extravagant logic of the Fraticeili, the second to the pantheistic 
tendeucies of the German religious temper, they formed together the 
Church's answer to the demands and declarations of the heretical sects. 
Tile Dominican mystics have an intellectual background t a solid mental 
culture, hardly to lie found in the Franciscans of the first generation. 
They n.1] depend upon l4t Thomas Aquinas, whose unquestioned authority 
governs the orthodox mysticism of the later Middle Ages, St Ttumu^ 
had learned from his master Albert the Great (who wrote n commentary 
on the Dionysian writings 1 ) to appreciate the Areopagite and Richard 
of St Victor, both of whom he frequently mid respectfully quotes in the 
Sumnm* placing their doctrine in precise and orderly relation with the 
general theological scheme. This, perhaps more than any other single 
fret, assured to Dionysius his prominent place among the sources of later 
Catholic mysticism. Though his treatment of mysticism in the Summit 
is entirely objective, and his real place is in the history of scholastic 
philosophy, Si Thomas’ Eucharistic hymns are enough tv) prove that he 
lutd a strong mystical side. For medieval thought, the sharp modem 
distinction between philosophy, theology, and mysticism did not exist: 
and in the great mind of Aquinos, els afterwards in that of Dante, these 
three avenues to one Truth were harmonised* 

Both Allieft the Great and St Thomas hart taught in the schools of 
Cologne, which retained the impress of their powerful personalities: 
and here German Domini can irtystirism began in the person of Master 
Eckeliftrt (c + 1 £60-1987)* the dominant and in many respects the most 
enigmatic personality of the school. After centuries of neglect, modem 
student* of mysticism have tended somewhat to oyer-estimate: Eckehart's 
originality. He should perhaps be regarded as the most brilliant and 
powerful representative of a school to which hb contemporary Theodore 
of Freiburg also belonged* Theodore, w ho was study ing at Faris in 1£85, 
was, like Eekehart, in philosophy a NeopbtonM, in religion a profound 
and daring mystic. Both men pirns:! their li ves in the Dominican Order, 
in which Eckeharl rose to the rank of Provincial for Saxony and Vicar 
General of Bohemia. Probably entering on hb studies at Cologne about 
the year of Albert the Great's death. In later life he spent two periods, in 
130£ and 1911, at the University of Fori*. Thence in middle-age he 
returned, soaked in the mystical philosophy of Dionysius and Kringen&p to 
begin hi* great career as a preacher at Strasbourg, at that time the chief 

1 Albert the Grout's ilaim Eg d place among ike mysEics has been reduced by the 
feet that ibe mystical tract Dt UeOj limf attributed Eg liim, is new 

regarded mi a Benedictine work of the early Ed^unth century (ef, Dr M. Gfibrnum. 
l>*r fknediktim* Myxtrk?x; Joanne* ron Kn*ti, in Tnbmgcn, Theoi. Qmrt. 1920, pp. 
IHII-SOS), 
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religious centre of Germany, and much affected bv heretical mysticism. 
About 1320, being now at the height of hh power and reputation, he 
returned to Cologne* where he taught until his death, inspiring- a group 
of disciple?, which appears to have included Huso (1 £05-1865) and 
'Lanier (r. 1200-1061 X the two chief Dominican mystic? of the next 
generation- Both Eckdwrt and Theodore of Freiburg shew the workings 
of the speculative Ten tonic mind on the transcendental doctrines of 
Christian Neoplatoni.sin. Both embodied their teachings in vernacular 
sermons which are surprising in their profundity, when we consider the 
degree of theological intelligence presupposed in the congregations to 
which they are addressed, In his ^rrnozis—which only survive in tran¬ 
scripts of doubtful accuracy—we see Eckehart ns a teaching mystic, full 
of pastoral zeaL In his fragmentary Latin writings he appears as a daring 
speculative philosopher, expounding a doctrine which may possibly be 
justifted as a legitimate development of Tliumism, but h certainly 
susceptible of a pantheistic interpretation. Indeed, forty-nine propositions 
draw'n from his works w r eie condemned at Home in the rear of his death, 
and the heretics of the next generation frequently appealed to his 
authority. There is, however, no doubt that in spite of excessive language 
EckeharFs intention? wen? strictly orthodox; and his memory was revered 
by his disriplea as that of a saint. Moreover, careful comparison of his 
teaching with the most mystical poems of his Italian contemporary, 
ifacopoue da Todl, reveals a dose identity of doctrine between the most 
advanced Franciscan and Dominican mysticism, both in fact depending 
directly on Dionysius the Areopagite, and suggest? that we must attribute 
Erkehart's influential position far more to intellectual rigour and impres¬ 
sive personal qualities than to the novelty of his teaching. Here the 
point of interest for the historian of religion is the existence among the 
laity and in the beguinages and Dominican convents of the Rhineland— 
a* among the Franciscan Tertinric* of Central Italy—of a public capable 
of assimilating the profound and attract doctrines of Eekehart and his 
contemporaries and followers. They offered fram within the Church food 
to that vigorous appetite for religious fundamentals which sought satis¬ 
faction in the heretical mystichm—often an exaggeration of orthodox 
teaching—flourishing in the Rhenish cities at the opening of the four¬ 
teenth century, This heretical mysticism, which infcsled the Wguinages* 
was the object of persistent attack on the part of the great Dominican 
preachers. Cologne was an important centre of the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit, who Actually extracted from Eckehartffi sermons many propositions 
in support of their own teaching. 

It was mainly, however, through the work of his immediate disciples, 
the Doniiniciuis Johann Tauter and Heinrich £usg or Seuse, that Eeke- 
hart’s genius bore fruit. They, like tbdr master, were both philosophers 
and teaching mystics; and in them his spiritual realism and metaphysical 
passion for ultimate? transfigure the ordinary materials of Catholic do- 
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votion. Even the intently emotional Suso combines intimate fen our 
with strongly Plato [lie passages; while the impressive quality of Taulert 
sermons arises from his power of placing against the vast fcickehartimi 
background the directiv ethical and spiritual demand* of the Christian 
life. 

Bom at Strasbourg, mid probably ft fellow-student with Suso and 
Nicholas of Strasbourg at Cologne, Tauter— who calls Eckehart his 
H most holy Master"—became the greatest German preacher of his time. 
His sermons, which unite the lofty mystical doctrine of Eckehart with 
simple Christian teaching* were mostly delivered at the orthodox beguui- 
oges and Dominican nunneries. They are his only authentic works. 
During the Interdict imposed by John XXII in 1324, he removed to 
Basle, at that time the headquarters of the Friends of God. Thence he 
returned in 1347 to Strasbourg, and finally to Cologne, where lie died in 
1361- Tauler was a thinker, teacher, and religious leader. As a mystic, 
lie tolls us nothing of hia own experience. His contemporary Suso, though 
his exuberant symbolism conceals Llie degree in which he too has assimi¬ 
lated Ecfcehart’s philosophic doctrine, is pre-eminently subjective and 
emotional. His Lift' is one of the most important documents for the 
history of personal religion in this period. Like Eckehart of aristocratic 
origin, Snso was bom by Ijxke Constance in 1295, and studied at Stras¬ 
bourg ami Cologne. Poetic and impressionable, he is the Minnesinger of 
the Dominican, os Mechlhild of Magdeburg Imd been of the Benedictine, 
mystics, combining the two strands which run through the history of 
German religion—metaphysical speculation and pi.eti.stic sentiment. His 
devotion is given to the Eternal Wisdom* but is expressed in the terms of 
romantic love, llh writings, which shew close acquaintance with Dionysius 
and Aquinos, are partly addressed to his immediate disciples and fullow- 
members of the Friends uf God, partly directed against the heresies of 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit, If Tauler is pre-eminently the preacher 
of the school, Suso's teaching woa chiefly imparted in personal ways. 
Trained in the cloister and practising for many years nn extreme as¬ 
ceticism, he became a trainer and director of souls; and under hia influence 
the Dominican nunneries of Switzerland and western Germany, especially 
Tdsz, Untcriinden, Adalhausen, and Engplthid, became hotbeds of an in¬ 
tensive religious culture, closely connected with the movement of the 
Friends of God. The best known of these women mystics wore Christina 
Fbncr (oi. 135fi) and Adelaide I-angnumn (oh. 1375) of Engelthal, and 
Margaret Ebtier {oL 1351) of Medingt-n. 

The Friends of God, the chief fourteenth-century express-ion of group 
mysticism, came into existence ns the result of the conjunction of various 
tendencies and events, local, political, anil spiritual The conditions sur¬ 
rounding institutional religion were of the most distressing kind. The 
removal of the Papacy to Avignon in 1305 hud troubled all pious minds. 
In 1324 those German cities which supported Lewis of Bavaria in his 
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struggle Against the Pope had been pinned under ah In tend let. Heresy 
was increasing- The Jives of many of the clergy were corrupt. The Black 
Death, which swept over Western Europe in 13+7—i8, inevitably left 
behind it a sense of the divine wrath, increased by the series of earth¬ 
quakes which visited the It bine valley a I unit the middle of the century, 
Bnsie being almost destroyed in 1356. 

Circumstances were favourable for a vigorous revival of mystical re¬ 
ligion; and this in fact took place, largely under the influence of devout 
laymen of the middle class, such as Kalman Mens win of Strasbourg, but 
also in c.W association wiLb the work of the great Dominican mystics, 
Ihc Friends of God drew their inspiration on the one hum] from 
the older German mysticism, especially the apocalyptic prophecies of 
St Hildegardc and St Elizabeth of Sdionau, which they applied to the 
disorders of their own time as the Franciscan Spirituals had done with 
the Joachist prophecies. On the other band, they absorbed through 
Eekdterfh disciples something of his exalted Neoplatonic mysticism, und 
thus obtained a theological landscape within which their reforming efforts 
could bv staged. The movement appears to Imvc penetrated all ranks of 
society, arid bound together oil religious realists in a concerted effort for 
the reviial uf the Christian life, it inclmkfi sober citifseus, friars, vision- 
anti-clerical agitators, and ecstatic nuns; and produced a mass of 
tendency-literature of a visionary and prophetic character. Essentially 
n movement of reform from within the Church, it presented the familiar 
features of lay-control, group-formation, a vernacular literature, and a 
great variety of mystical and inspirational phenomenal in all these pints 
resembling the Franciscan lay-mysticism of Central Italy. The moral 
standard was austere, many Friends of God practising an extreme asce- 
iicisin and detachment. The chief centres of the movement !ay along the 
hanks of the Rhine, especially at Strasbourg, Basle, and Cologne: but it 
win, also strung in Bavaria, Tile membora formed open group ni the 
chief towns, though some lived in brotherhood-bouses like those of the 
Hcgliards. Die circles were visited by itinerant prophets; and a consider¬ 
able literature, which included SWs and Taulers works, was circulated 
amongst them. Apart from the sermons of Tauicr, who is its greatest 
figure, the chief literary monument of the movement is Itiilman 
Mira win Book of the Nine Hoekit, which contrasts, iu a series of 
ftpocalyptic visions, the spiritual ascent to which the Friend of God is 
called w ith the corrupt condition of the official Church. This and similar 
documents shew dearly that tiie Friends of God considered themselves > m 
"inner church of spiritual men, acting under direct divine guidance; 
hut in spite of this exulted ilium in ism, mid the critical attitude which 
they adopted towards the secular ejergy, they were anti remained orthodox 
Catholics, 1 ossiblv under the influence of their Dominican directors, 
they combined emphasis upon personal mysticism with great reverence 
for the sacraments, and carried on a vigorous campaign against the 
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doctrinal and moral tst-esse* of the Brethren of the Free Spirit. The 
movement produced one literary nnuiterpiece, the exquisite Thsohgm 
Germtmka, attributed to un unknown priest of the Teutonic Older in 
Frankfort, in which the doctrine of Eckehnrt is re-intcrpJtcted in terms 
of love and uUL 

The corporate. 3 activities of the Friends i>f God tto not exhaust the 
history of the German mystical revival, Contemporary with them, and 
equally significant of the religious temper of the tinier are many forgotten 
visionaries and saint*, such as the Franciscan tertiary Ijiitgurde {c* 1230- 
who, after twenty years us a bdguine, founded “in great courage 
and poverty ^ the dm vent of Witfrhen in the Black Forest Luitgjtitles 
immoderate cult of poverty and ignorance suggest* the influence of the 
Fraticdlh Her life abounds in abnormal incident*, and she is said to 
have travelled, like Catherine of Siena, fo Avignon to plead wilh 
John XX JL In Fiaudera too, where the situation wa* much like that 
in Germany, mystical religion,, fostered by social misery and clerical 
decadence, flourished both in its orthmloi and in its heretical forms. Pious 
so tils retreated to the heguioagesj where mystical notions, often of an 
extravagant kind, were cherished, ns we can see from the opening clial¬ 
ters of RuyabroeckV XII Blgumu* In 1810 a bdguine of HainauSt, 
Marguerite Porette, leader of the sect of Porettiata^ was burnt in Paris: 
in Brussels, a few' years later, the heretical mystic Blncniardine, a Sifter 
of the Free Spirit, .seems to have obtained a great follow dug, ihith taught 
those extreme doctrines of deification anti quietism which easily tend to 
moral and religious anarchy, and are ho vigorously denounced by Ruya- 
broeck (1S9S-18SI), the greatest of the Flemish mystics. 

The contemporary of £uso and Tauler, ami probably in touch with the 
leaders nf the Friends of God, Ruysbroeck lived till middle age as a 
secular priest in Brussels, at that time seething with the henries of Beg- 
hards. Lollards, and Beguins. He was active in the campaign against 
them, especially attacking Hlnemardiue. In 1843 he retired to the 
hermitage of Groenetidael* where with a few companions lie took the 
Augustin inn rule; and here most of Ms works were composed. Writing 
in Flemish, in order to reach the public the heretical mystics addressed, 
Ruysbroeck combined lofty spiritual qualities with a powerful and well- 
eq nipped mind* He takes from his predecessors, especiaillv Dionysius, the 
Yictorme^ Eckehart y and Aquinas, what he requires for the expression 
of hn own doctrine; and this doctrine corrects the most advanced 
mysticism of the time in such a sense that, while maintaining its trans¬ 
cendental quality, it remains within the frame of Catholic belief The 
Franco-Flemish Mirror of Simple Souls, which its lifleeiith-oentury 
English translator Methiey actually attributed to him, shews how far it 
had once been possible to go without sacrificing orthodoxy; Nevertheless, 
the prevalence of pantheistic mysticism, and the narrow line between 
orthodox and heretic, caused a nervous scrutiny mid even adverse criticism 
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of some of Ruysbroeck\ more profound works. The Book of Truth , 
one of his kit writings, wu devoted, at the instance of the Carthusians 
of Herinnes, to cleanup himself of the charge of pan theism. Yet in the 
next generation his doctrines were denounced as excessive by the mystical 
theologian Gerson, who involved them in a genera! criticism including 
the Letter to the Brethren of Mont Dieu, 

1 lie fourteenthcentury witnessesthe transition from monastic mysticism, 
stated in pngci&& thtiological and phiJu^phiciil terniH atid itself 

to the professed religious, to a more popular type of mystical religion, 
hprwid by means of vernacular writings, stated in terms of feeling and ex¬ 
perience, and directed to practical results. In this revolution, initiated 
by the Mendicant Orders, and pursued with violence by the heretics and 
with more prudence by the orthodox mystics of the Church, Ruysbroeck 
ooctipies aii important place, as it chief intermediary between traditional 
i\ud empirical i atlmlic mysticism* His workSj inspired by the Keo- 
platnmKtx am] sehokstic^ yet convey the impresdon of a j>ct*onaI 
penenco exceeding that of normal minds. His teaching was spread partly 
through his vernacular writings, many of which were translated into Latin 
during his lifetime and widely distributed. In the next century the 
Fft naacaa Harphtu^ (ob. 1+77) and the Carthusian Denja Hvt-kel (1402- 
il) wrote under hi* immediate ii^piratioii, But hi* chief influence 
upon religious history was exerted through his personal discing who 
included the most spiritual contemporary minds; and especially throm-h 
Gerard Groote (1340-84), the founder of the New Devotion. 

Gemrd is a figure of great importance for the history of late-medieval 
religion. He was a brilliant and versatile scholar, iuid had taught at 
Lolognc, where he was protiably influenced by the Friends of God; bis 
conversion being completed by the Carthusian Henry de Kaltar—the 
leader of a group devoted to mystical piety—and by Ruysbroect, whom 
be frequently visited at Groenendael. He firat became'a kvpre.icher. 
“ Awing crowds to hear hitu; but his biting criticism* of 

the cleiTgy having cost him his licence, in 1381, with Lis disciple Florent 
adewyns, he founded at Deventer the Brothers of the Common Life. 
It was largely through this community, with its many schools and houses 
Hi the Flemish cities, and that of the Augustinian Canons of Windesheim 
wh'ch sprang from it, that the teaching of the Flemish mystics was dis- 

wSirr d rtS* 1 V retiaiss * nra of pewonal religion 

Within the Church. Though the “New Devotion" of the Brother waL in 

eswncc a simple and practical pietism, it drew its spirit of profound 
i uteri on tv from the works of Ruysbrocek and the classics of Christian 
mysticism, which were studied and copied in the houses of the Fraternity. 
!, P r « Juce < i « literature of its own. 'Hie mystical tracts of Henry de 
■ antic (r, 1360-1+15), a disciple of Gerard who was known as the Ruvs- 
hrocck of the North the beautiful Fury Solihf/uy with Cod of GerW 
1 etersen (1378-1+11), and the Lives d£ the fmindera by bis friend 
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Thomas k Keinpis (1879-1471 % shew well the practical vet teuucendental 
tempr of its spirituality. But its chief gift to the world wa* the Imitnim 
CkriM, in which we recapture it* very spirit, and with it the interior 
trend characteristic of the beat mystical religion at the end of the 
fourteenth century, Through this boot—much of it a cutcwi of Biblical 
and Patristic imssages haraioidsed by one informing spirit—!■ leiiiisb 
mysticism became an enduring influence in the religious life of Europe. 

It is needless to insist on the unique position which it occupies in Christian 
literature, but more important to recollect that in it we have the fruit ol 
a spirituality derived from the school of Euysbroeck* and |ierha|js em¬ 
bodying the actual notes and meditations of his pupil Gerard Gnwite J . 
Thus the reform which began at Deventer looks back to the genius of 
Ruv*brocck—its main link with the Catholic mystic tradition—and 
forward to Nicholas of Cuba and the philosophic mystics of the next century* 

In contrast to the philosophic character of German and Flemish 
mysticism and the tendency towards political action which murks that 
of Italy and Central Eurojw, the English fouKeelith-century mystic* 
were closely connected with that solitary life which was still the 
natural refuge of contemplative souls. Hence they apjiear to have everted 
little or no influence on social and ecclesiastical affairs. One unfurtunnle 
result of this is that, with the exception of the exuberant and subjective 
Rulle* the personalities of the English mystics have left no mark on 
contemporary history. While much has conic dow n to us concerning the 
character and life of Ilildegarde* the first Franciscans* Suso, or Catherine 
of Siena, we ore entirely ignorant of the origin and personal life of Hilton* 
or the writer of The Cloud of Unkmwht^ and know little of that of 
Juliana of Norwich, No doubt the roots of English fourteen Lb-century 
mysticism, with its cnipha*!* on devotion and neglect of philosophy* and 
ibs strong Christoccntric bias, go down into that religious stratum which 
produced such early medieval rhapsodies as the Orison and Wooing of 
Qt*r lj?rd. Much of its writing reproduces on level® of experience the 
emotional temper of those Middle English religious lyrics ham! on the 
/f,yu dutch wtemoru* and connected with the cult of the Holy Name, Bid 
the school as we know p it arises* independently of monastic influence* in the 
north'eastern and eastern counties; mid its works have a marked reference 
to the solitary life. There secim to have been in this count ry* no inclina¬ 
tion within the Church to form Jay-groups or inspire lay-movements* 
such his the lluiiiiliati or the Friends of God. The first definitely mystical 
w riter who has been identified^ Margery Kemp (late thirteenth century)* 

1 Tlioma* k Kempis still remains on the whole the mnut prokble author of I hr 
Latin leal, Bvt In a l&rtlure delivered WfnrEthif lUiyal Flemish Academy at GheaL 
24 Juiki* 1028, P. van GinnKtcsi S.J* gave reasons Iwred on the eraniTnatnm of 
nwroer^uH MSS for the belief that Bk. L ns first in Dutch by tr. Graote 

mfed clreuUlcd in tluit form, 
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was ah anchoress of Lynn. Richard Rolle of Hmupoh* (r. 1300-49) 
wm ji wandering hermit, The two great mystical lrootises of Hie next 
generation— the anonymous Cloud of Unknowing and Walter Hiltons 
Stale of Perfection —were written for recluses. Finally, Juliana of Norwich 
(1343-died after 1413) was an anchoret, Lnglish mysticism, then, is 
mostly concerned with individual spiritual culture, lbs main works being 
either confessional, or in tended for the instruction of lay persons—especi¬ 
ally women—unable to read Latin, it is intimately oonnected with the 
beginnings of vernacular literature. The number of early MSB surviving, 
and also the quantity of anonymous mystical pieces found in MS collections, 
prove that its products were deeply appreciated, especially perhaps in 
Brigi trine and Carthusian houses. But its work in lhe religious complex 
was quietly done. Though Rollc attacked monastic luxury and deeply 
desired the reform of the clergy, he led no movement for these ends. 
Again, the English mystics are little interested in speculation; and thus 
both avoid the metaphysical excesses of German and Flemish mysticism 
and fall abort of ita greatest achievements. Though Holle, Hilton, and 
the writer of the Chad were trained theologians* and Juliana of Norwich 
shews remark able tmdera Landing of Christian Platon bin, all are content 
to take their philosophic conceptions from St Augustine, Dionysius 
the Areopagito, the Victor hies St Bernards and Aquinas, Richard of 
Si Victor was particularly appreciated here, and Iieis strongly hi financed 
11 E|tun and tin: writer of the Cloud. Lhit the ruling intention of these 
writers is practical; they abound in shrewd advice and homely imagery. 
A peculiar characteristic is the almost total absence of Eucharistic refer¬ 
ences, o feature which sharply distinguishes them from their Continental 
ran temporaries. 

Nevertheless, the English school* though so national in character* is 
influenced by Continental mysticism and articulated to the great Catholic 
tradition of the contemplative lifer* Means of contact were not lacking. 
The works of the Franciscan and Dominican mystics quickly circulated 
through the houses of those Orders Early translations of Suso* Tauler, 
and Catherine of Siena survive. At Knaraborough in 1315, Ed wand If 
had established four blemish hermits from Ypres, Ilolle, a layman and 
cigorotu religious individualist, whose anti-clerical temper and claim to 
direct inspiration first caused collision with the clergy, and afterwards 
recommended Ills writings to the Lollards, was a trained scholar, sent to 
Oxford os a hoy. Recent research shews that lie may also have spent one 
if not two periods at the Sorbomie, w here he would receive the influences 
of contemporary European mysticism and learn something too of the 
prevalent heretics. The works of the Spiritual Franciscans—who may 
well have affected him—were well known in Paris at that time. He can* 
not entirely liave escaped contact with Joadtistu, the ideas of Eckehart* 
or the spirit that produced the Friends of God* 

In Rolled exuberant character the prophet* devotee, and lyrical poet 
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Richard RoUe 


combine; as in some of tho'se l’mmistTin mystics to whom ho is tempcra- 
mentally akin-, and whore passion for poverty ho shares. Like them he 
blende mystical emotion with moral austerity p and like them sees ns to have 
led by turns the life of wandering preacher and recluse. His emotional 
and poetic mysticism is intimately connected with the cult of the Holy 
Name, at that time the favourite expression of Christocentric fervour, 
ffe attracted disciples* and his works were quickly and widely circulated; 
hut his large and learned commentaries on the Psalter, and the fact that 
surviving MSS are chiefly from monastic libraries, suggest that his reading 
public wan mainly of the religious class* Syon House, which had York¬ 
shire founders* and the Shone ("barterhouse, which was in touch with 
Mount Grace, were peculiarly rich in Rolle MSS, During the 150 years 
preceding the Reformation, he was widely read both here and on the Con¬ 
tinent , where he was known before the end of the fourteenth century, The 
contagions quality of his emotional fervour, the beautiful rhapsodies 
jtddressed to the Name of Jesus, and the entire absence of abstract and 
difficult doctrine, are enough to account For his popularity. 1 Ifo authentic 
English works are three epistles and a Commentary on the Psalms, written 
for women disciples, with Jive prose fragments and a few poems. His 
more important mystical writings, the Melutn and hwmdiim Amaru* &re 
in Latin. The first is mum ly a glorification of the hermit's career* which 
is sharply contrasted with that of the regular clergy* in terms which 
explain and even excuse Ins unpopularity with the authorities. In this 
distinctly egoistic work RoUe claims already to lurve attained the height 
of sanctity; but in the Inrtndium p written perhaps ten years later* he 
describes more humbly and attractively his spiritual course. Rolled 
reputation os a saint stood so high m the North that after his death an 
Office—our chief though not wholly reliable source for the facts of his 
early life—was composed in his honour; and though he was never canon¬ 
ised, a cultus survived at his shrine for over WQ years, 

Rolle cuts hi* historical importance* however, more to hi* religion.', 
and literary influence than to his qualify m a mystic. Here he is out- 
distanced by Im chief followers, especially the writer of Thr Cinud of 
Unknowing, and Walter Hilton* an Austin Canon of Thurgarton near 
Nottingham (n5.13fl5-36} K T/u m Cloud i f Unknti iri rtg f a remarkable trealise 
on contemplation addressed to h yoking recluse, represents the introduction 
of the Dionysian writings into English literature; and the number of 
surviving MSS attests its popularity. We have four epistles and a free 
translation of the Myxthal Theology* entitled Bionue Hid Dhhtife, by 
the same unknown author, a mystic who writes in a North Midland 
dialect, is acquainted with Hoik's work, but otherwise gives m no due 
to his identity. His work, which shews much philosophic and psychological 
knowledge, deals with levels of spiritual experience untouched by Rolle, 
and is addressed exclusively to those called to contemplation. We note 
iik hIni, as cliaracterktic of the English school_ that the use made of 
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Neoplatonism is always practical. never speculative, Walter ITiltoii, 
whose Scute of Perfection became and remiined a devotional classic second 
only iti popularity to the hnliatm* is more general in his appeal; and ia, 
perhaps* in his mingled practical and transcendental teachings the most 
typical mystic of the English school The rapid circulation of all these 
works shews the continued existence, here as elsewhere* of a tradition of 
spiritual culture within the Catholic Church, vigorously opposed both to 
Quietism and to Lollardv, which Hilton attacks in the strongest terms. 
Juliana of Norwich* one of the moat individual products of this trail it ion, 
certainly depends on IL Traces of HiltonVt influence have been noted in 
her Hcvttaiion^ of Divhw Aoir: and it is possible that they may have 
met, for she was over lift)' when he died. Either by reading or oral 
iast ruction* Juliana had absorbed much theological knowledge* which has 
mingled with the fruits of intuition in her singularly poetic and sensitive 
mind to produce the spiritual masterpiece by which she is known* This 
in its developed form—for two versions exist—seems to represent her 
meditations upon a single mystical experience, occurring at the crisis of 
an ill loss in her thirtieth year. Juliana appears never to liave enjoyed 
the popularity of ltolle and Hilton, and so far only one early MS of her 
Rertlaimnjf has come to light* Until a critical text is possible we can¬ 
not estimate her sources* or her place in lhe history of English religion. 
Her connexion with lhe Benedictine house of Carruw links her with the 
monastic tradition? while the intimate relation of Norwich with the Low 
Countries makes us suspect the possible influence of Flemish and German 
mysticism, for the works of Suso and Ruysbroeek were in circulation 
before her Rmluiion^ were com posed. Apart from a few notices in her book, 
however, we are completely ignorant of her life and origin. Yet slie ia 
the first English woman of letter*; and through her we learn what the 
life of the auehoibold could be and produce at its best 

The religion* history of Italy in the second half of the fourteen ill 
century is dominated by another woman of genius, the Dominican 
tertiary St Catherine of Siena (1$47~£0). In St Catherine we see 
mysticism in action, the spiritual realist at grip with the disorders of 
contemporary life. We incline, however* to attribute to her political 
action a unique diameter it did not really posset. The scandals she 
attacked were patent ; and the particular aims die set before herself were 
the objects of all who had the welfare of Christianity at heart. The 
continued exile of the Papacy and the condition of the clergy created 
chronic dwsatkfacticm in all religion* minds; and produced within the 
Church a scries of reforming mystic* whose denunciations exceed in 
violence anything uttered by it* enemies. In Siena itself Giovanni 
Colons hi ni (oL 1367) had founded the congregation of Gesuati, devoted 
to absolute poverty and evangelical ideals, who surrounded Urban V with 
their ragged and diiiooncerting enthusiasm on his return to Koine* The 
preaching of the Gesuati caused a transient revival in Siena and Tuscan v* 
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especially among Die friars, and helped to Form St CMheriiie's religious 
environment From another point of view* Catherine took over and 
completed the work began by Birgit La (Bridget) of Sweden (1303-73)* 
Birgittn* a mystic and vision ary of the Ilildegardiaii type* believed her-df 
called by God to purify the Church and end-the exile of the Fhpocy, 
After founding the Brigittinc Order in 134(>, she went in 1349 to Rome, 
where she ended her days. When Urban V retiml to Avignon in 1370, 
she prophesied with accuracy his coming death. Driven Iiy her revelation*, 
she visited Gregory XI at Avignon, denouncing the immorality of tlie 
clergy* demanding his return to the Vatican, and warning him of the price 
of refold. Her final appeal reached Gregory in 1373. Four months later 
she died, and St Catherine of Siena—whose political letters begin in 
137£—Look Uji her unfinished task. 

At this time, aged twenty-six and at the height of her reputation* 
Catherine had only seven years to live. During a four-hour trance in 
which she nearly died, she believed that she had received a divine com 
niand to leave her cell mid city and u witness liefore small and great, 1 * 
including the Supreme Pontiff 'fraveiling noiv to Avignon in her turn, 
she pleaded with the Pope to such effect that he sailed from Marseilles 
in September ISTfi* she going overland to Genoa, where lie visited her 
secretly and received from her courage to enter Rome. When w p e con¬ 
sider the initiative ami self-sacrifice involved in the decision of a French 
Pope, knowing no Italian, to leave his country and family and establish 
himself in strange and hostile surroundings at the behest of a young 
woman recommended by nothing hut her sanctity and simple-mindedness, 
we obtain from this incident a vivid impression of Catherine's power. 
Though ecstatic and other abnormal phenomena abound in her life, she 
was no mere vfeioMuy, hut a woman of gmiius controlled by her strong 
sense of vocation, whose astonishing public career only represents one 
aspect of her grcfttncsa. Bom of the people and with little education, her 
spiritual power matured early; and at twenty she was already the centre 
of ft group of disciples, including priests, scholars, and aristocrats, over 
w hom she exercised an uehj motioned authority'. In private life an extreme 
ascetic, the transforming in Hue nee she exerted, the cdfirage with which 
she Opposed vested in t crests and attacked Apparently i rn possi ble bisk*, 
the mingled authority and humility of her writings—which are among 
the masterpieces of early Italian literature—all prove her spiritual trans¬ 
cendence. Her follower Barducdo called her with reason the “Mother 
of thousands of soiils,^ and at the culmination of her career the sight of 
her face was enough to effect a conversion. St Catherine"* letters, of which 
over 400 survive, -hew Hie range of her interests and influence, extending 
from an intimate care of individuals to the pacification of iLnJy and the 
regeneration (if the £ hurch. Her aim was. nothing less than the purging 
and spiritualising of political and ecclesiastical life, by applying to it the 
standards of con ten] plat ion and inspiring its rulers with that invincible 
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spirit of rharity mid murage which possessed her own souL The words 
with which her Bkshgttt begins: “Wishing to follow the truth in a 
more virile way" —shew well the temper of her mind, which was doubtless 
cultivated by the Dominican and other scholars in her immediate cirri c. 
By the time her public carter begun, she had obtained from this or other 
sources considerable theological knowledge* and was well u^smin ted with 
the ruling ideas and symbolism of Christian mysticism. While her heart¬ 
broken accoLUits of clerical corruption are among the moat terrible we 
posses, her virion of the Church mu I its destiny has an almost epic 
greatness. She was a militant mystics and though her political work was 
soon undone* the impress of her amazing personalitv remained, ^Tbiw 
poor little woman shames u* by her valourP said Urban VI when she 
appeared before him in 1378, racked by illness, but intrepid still. 

In Rupbroeck, Juliana of Norwich, and Catherine of Siena, we have 
three differing yet typical manifestations of the developed mysticism of 
the fourteenth century, with its often sublime transcendentalism, tender 
feeling* and moral and reforming zeal. It represents the reaction of really 
religious natures to the miseries of society and manifest disorders of the 
Church, It h probable that in thin period the only monastic houses in 
“spiritual good hejdth^ were those where mystical piety flourished; and* 
in addition to these* we Irave evidence of the existence uf many indi¬ 
vidual mystics* of whom most achieved only a local reputation. As the 
century matured, the character of its mysticism had gradually changed. 
The strict schools uf monastic contemplation* the Benedictine and 
August iitiau ideals of the twelfth anti early thirteenth centuries, were more 
and more criticised P The anchoretie life was no longer taken for granted- 
The more humonistic religious outlook encouraged by the friars shewed 
itself on the one hand in the steady increase of such Christocentric de¬ 
votions as the colts nf the Precious Bloat and the Holy Name, with their 
strung emotional emphasis* On the other hand, it encouraged a demo¬ 
cratic effort to bring into the Common life a realistic spirituality which 
might or might not find nourishment in ceremonial and sacramental 
religion* but could flourish independently of the often corrupt institu¬ 
tional life. In the Franciscan Terriaries* the Friends of God, and the 
Daoih Modern** we see the orthodox side of this movement. The often 
extravagant mystical heresies of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries 
shew [he inevitable resnlUof an uncontrolled popularisation of principles 
too abstract for genera] Llie, coupled with a rejection of the ^safeguarding 
influences nf tradition. The final positions reaches! bv many of those 
heretics were equally repugnant to normal morality ami to common sense. 
Thus the history of mysticism in the fourteenth century is punctuated 
by the burnings of three— including some of the less prudent Friends of 
God—who had crossed the narrow line between an exalted and an in¬ 
surgent spirituality. 

The position of Catholic mysticism ut the opening of the fifteenth 
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century h well shewn in the significant figure of the riuinrellor Gerson, 
at once a mystic lei his own light and a keen and discriminating critic 
of the mass of religious writings movements, and phenomena claiming 
the title of mysticism, Gcrson was a second Bunaventurn, a man of true 
and humble sanctity, a born psychologist, a lover in all things of the 
gulden mean. Much experience had given him a dread of extravagances 
in religion, and an intense distrust of the visionaries am3 pseudo-mystics 
why swarmed in Flanders and France at the end of the fourteenth century. 
His hostile referents to the women whose virions brought back G rc^gory XI 
to Hunie + Jiml ^ei gave rUe to the Great Schism, reminds us that two 
opinions were possible about the activities of St Bridget and St Catherine 
of Siena, \ et Gerson’s sincerity and discriminating power is proved by 
two facts. First, that in spite of his anti-feminist and anti-visionary bins* 
he was one of the two theologians who guaranteed the authenticity of 
the voice* uf St Joan of Art (141 £-31}. Next, that though a severe 
critic of Kujsbroeck more extreme doctrines, he defended at the Council 
of Constance (14IB) the Brothers of the Cuiiiiiion Life, whom a Dutch 
Jhuninicnn had charged w ith heresy. Gerson s own w r orks ore partly con¬ 
cerned with the criticism uf false niyst icisin, and also of the Neoplatonic 
and pantheistic tendencies in the Catholic mystic*; partly with rule* for 
the ^discernment of spirits''": and partly with his own theory of the con¬ 
templative life, in which lie keeps close to the Viutoriues and St Buna- 
ventiiiii. The fact that lie luu been regarded ns a probable author of the 
Imilatia indicates the character and tone of his spirit Unix tv. 

Save for a few scattered stars, of whom only one is of the first magni¬ 
tude, we reach with Gersun the end of the dorak peri oil of medieval 
mysticism. The fifteenth century w itnesses its gradual decline Ijefore the 
glowing fortes of humanism. A tendency to repetition* a failure to make 
fresh devotional discoveries, mark the dropping temperature characteristic 
of :l transitional epoch. In Flamler* the lung life of Thomas a Kempt* 
(1379-1471) covers the careers on the one hand of such merely reminiscent 
mystics as Hurphius (oh. 1477} or the pathological visionary St Lvdwine 
of Schiedam (1380-l4d!2), and on the other of the saintly scholars* Denis 
the Carthusian (14032-71) and Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa (1401-04). 
In England in the same period, religious pieces inspired by Hulle and his 
fully wets continued to be produced: ami the numerous fifteenth-century 
MSS of their works and those of other fourteenth-century mystics shew 
that mysticism wi» still a living interest in theGbureh, though no longer 
producing great and creative personalities. In Italy the extpikite vet 
entirely traditional spirituality reveoJetl in the paintings of Fra Angelica 
(1387-1455) shews us the mystical piety of tins- early fifteenth centorv at 
its best It is characteristic of the period that we Hnd the older and truly 
medieval type?* uf spiritual feeling and endeavour continuing side by ride 
with those which look towards newer embodiments. Thus we still have 
reforming mystics, intent on the regeneration of religious Orders or reli- 
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gioufl pnctkfi. Such arc the Prsudscaos St Colette of Corbie (1301-1147), 
St Bernardino of Siena (1980-1444), and St Catherine of Bologna (1413- 
St Colette, who combined mystical fervour with innaense practical 
energyj began life as a beguine, At twenty-two she was enclosed at Corbie 
as an anchoress, but was driven by her visions to leave her cell and under¬ 
take the reform of the Poor Clares. Travelling to Nice, she received the 
authority of Benedict XIII for this work, and founded thirteen houses 
of the Golotthie reform before her death* St Bernardino of Siena, through 
whose preaching a wave of spiritual fervour over Central Italy, was 

glad to call himself her disciple. He shares with her, and with his com¬ 
patriots St Giovanni da Capistrano (1385— 145G) and the ecstatic Oarisso, 
St Catherine of Bologna, the credit of the transient revival of Franciscan 
mysticism, with its evangelical enthusiasm and moral demands, which 
marked the first half of the fifteenth century. 

Side by side with this, the current of spirituality arising in the New 
Devotion, and ultimately derived from tire great mind of Ruysbroeck, is 
found operative m such typical sehulary of the early Renaissance 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa and his friend Denis the C'arthusiau. Here 
both intellectual speculation and reforming energy are transfused hy the 
spiritual realism of the mystic. Denis, one of the great figure of fifteenth- 
century religion, was first an obscure secular priest; but in 1423 he entered 
the Charterhouse of Jiuermund, of which he became priur. His couihina- 
thm of ascetic and intellectual intensity—his worts fill 45 large volumes, 
and he claimed with reason “an iron head and steel domach”— gave him 
a European reputation for learning and sanctity. A mystic, subject to 
visions and ecstasies, and a profound student of Dionysius and Ruys- 
broeckj he was yet keenly interested in eon temporary life. He advised 
from his cell the chief personages of the State* and accoui[tanked Nicholas 
nf Cusa on his reforming missions. Many of his visions were apocalyptic^ 
and ho steadily prophesied calamity for the Church if she delayed the 
work of reform. Yet Denis was not spiritually' creative; and here he is 
typical of his period, His works, immense in range, mainly simplify and 
make accessible the lofty teachings of liis pjxdeces^ors, as Deventer had 
made accessible to ordinary men the monastic discipline of meditation and 
prayer. 

Nicholas of Cuba was trained at Deventer, where sound learning no less 
than mystical piety flourished. He was an enthusiastic student of Eckehart 
and the Neoplatouhts; and was also influenced by the writings of the 
Majorcan scholar-mystic Raymond Lull (ofi. 1315> These studies, congenial 
to his profoundly metaphysical intellect, at first gave Nicholas’ mysticism 
a coldly speculative character. Rut later, when beset by the many exact¬ 
ing duties of a great ecclesiastic, his vision of Reality was brought into 
more Sunned tale relation with the demands of practical life. As between 
the intense intellectual ism of the scholastics and the anti-intdlectualism 
of those who identified mystical knowledge with the “wise ignorance** 
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of the Areopagitv, Nicholas, as we see in his. De Vision? Dei* taken an 
intermediate position, rccogiming the claims of both mind and heart 
This little masterpiece—the final flower of Flemish mysticism^was written 
for the Benedictines of Tqjemsee, who hod applied to him for spiritual 
help. In its combination of inti mute and metuphydetd feeling, it expounds 
n mysticism too profound to lie popular, but which was the inspiration of 
a life spent pirtlv in scholarship, partly in the struggle that lias called 
many uf the my sties tn restore the purity and force of h Christianity 
which in Nicholas 1 eyes hail "degenerated into an appearance" 

Though l 1 . 013 fished on the medieval tradition, Nicholas of Cusu not 
truly a medieval figure. With him we arc definitely moving away from 
the Middie Ages * and with the last great mystical saint of the period — 
St Catherine of Genoa (1447-1510)—we finally part company with them, 
VVirile her compatriots* the widely venerated Dominican bcati* Columba 
of Ilieti (1480-1501) and Opna Andrefl-ssi of Mantua (144S-I505), 
merely continue in their visions am! denunciations the tradition of St 
Catherine of Siena, bringing no contribution of their own* Catherine of 
Genoa lifts Christian Platonism to fresh levels of fertility. She la a lady 
of the Renaissance with u genius for the spiritual life. She joins nu reli¬ 
gion* Order! leads no campaign* performs no miracles. Her contemporary 
Savonarola (of whose existence she betrays no knowledge) is led from 
contemplation to n hopeless con filet with society; and at last to martyr¬ 
dom. But Catherine lieschi is content to teach her sublime doctrine to 
n small group of disciples* and to establish and rule with admirable 
common sense the first modern hospital. In her* mystical religion com¬ 
pletes its transition from the medieval to the modem world. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS OF TITLES 
OF PERIODICALS, SOCIETIES, ETC. 

(1) The following abbreviation* are for titles nf periodicalii : 

All, Analecta Jiolbuuliaiia, Pari:* luitl U rn ^c-S-, 1882 #f. 

AH it. American Historical Review. Sew York hint l^ndon 1805 ff, 

AKKit. Arekiv fur kaLliulL«uhta KiirclieiiroekL [tmehnickr !857 - +i 3 r 51ayeucfl. 
llkiSff, 

At. Hi- Anctuv fit r Kuiid^ u^terndvl] i reiser Gtsehidsl^QuelLeci, Vieim 18-lS- 

65 1 routmu?ti ax Arriiiv for twterrekhisclie (iewliicJitc. 1885 ff- 
Artrh. Yen, (tfn4K ArcL Veit*; Areh. Yeu^Tri/Ji Archlvlo veneto, Venice, 40 vols. 

I NLiQVq&rdhivii) VtEICtD. lii Hiris. L^li'ok ISi>l- 

li'tOo. Now series. 42 vata. 1901-21. And Archlvio veneto-iridfintiiio. 
10 vobi. 1922-6. A nd A rchiviu vcneto. ^thsork-s. 1027 iL, in_prt]gTW, 
ASAK, Aimiger fUr M^hweiKeriPche Alteiiljuniskunde, Zurich. 1800 ff- 
ASL Anrlhvin istorica il.ahui.nj. FktflMiOfc Stir. I. 20 VoU. and App. 9 vols, 

1842-631 Index. llkiJn Eer- niiova. 18 vgle. 1855-88. Ser. m . 29 to1a. 
imiA-77- I Eldest In ii ailf! iu. 1LS7-3. Suppll, 1877- Ser. B'. 20 vel«. 
1IJ7H-K7, Index. 1891. Ser, v. 50 vuU 1889-1012. Iodit lim^r 
ri, Amu ?1-BL 22 vols. 1913-33. Bw+vti* Altai 82 trio. 1924 &. F it) 
progress (Index up to 1027 i» Catalogue of The Loudon Library. 
VeL ir 1913, and Supplt*. l020 t 2O + ) 

ASL An liivuj Ktnriro lomWdo, Milnti 1874 !L 

AKPR Archive vtorico per It? prminn napoluLane. Naples. 1070 tf. 

AS KS]\ A K'hi via iln ILi Scud-eta rrnnai lx d i * t anl pal da. Koiftfl. 1878 if. 

11 hC . lli'h Lie tliecpln da L^otfe d«fl charted Paris. 1089 fT. 

IllSt. Battel Lum dull' I dilute sLirieo iLllutlfcO. Krone. 1880 If. 

Bit All . Boldin tie la K. Academia do la bistorta. Madrid, 1877 If- 
CQR. t hurob Quarterly Revtew\ Loudon. 1875 ff. 

t>*G. Duuisuhr Zeibtclirift Fur GeflcHeW i^iiaclull Freibui^dm-BrciF^fiis, 
iKffiMWt f r oat rj.i JlVJS. .'w l*hir. 

HZKK. DouLneho ZeitnChrift ffir Kirch nnrechl, t’rri burg-iEia - Brei^aU. 1801 ff. 
EHH English Historical Review, London* HJHO if. 

ViKw, Fnnaehuiigen r.ur deutwhen tfaidiichle. GrOtirijen. IftflO ff. 

HJ + SiistortarhcH Jahrlmdi. Mtuikb* 1880 ff- 
HVJS, EEUioriBcht VLerteljaljrfsdsrifL LeLpsie. 1808 ff. 

HZ, IJhtari^che Zaitzadirilft (van Sybel]L Mutlich and Borliu. 10551 ff. 

J(jR. Jewish Quarterly Review. Loudon. 1888-llKffk New eerlesc. Philadelphia. 

mpf 

JT^!, Journal of "rhecdugiual Studies. Jjuidoti. 1000 ff, 

51 A. U ma) J DH ^ I'arik 1888 ff. 

MGWJ» Monuf^rhrifl Fur die flcnchkhle mid YVifl*ei unditft dpt Juilenlhum*, 
Dreed en, and later lincdmi. 1851 ff, 

MlHGF- 51iu]jfdluiL£?Ei d?Ji InsikdU fur a&terreichtatbe Ge^rhidilsfoEvrliutE^. 
IiiiLsbnirk- 1880 ff, 

Nen. Arch. Naurs ArttbJv cfer Om^liekfL lur niter* deutsehe GosehiehLHkundo. 
Hanover and l^eipsic. 1878 ff. 

NRDF fond Rtm Nouvello Re tut hist do droit frun^Ais fit iltranpr. Pari*. 

1877-1921 1 cotKifiiMd a* Revue tiisL ilo droit francaui rt ii.rnticer. 
Parifl. 1822 ff. 

QFIA. ljuollen uud ForKclinn^en aim iteljeaieclied Airhi^n uud Bibliothoken. 
Rotno. ff. 

RReiii Roruo beued iotine. MoredBouB. 1800 ff. 

H1)F. iSw ufefv'f NRDF. 

KEJ, Revue d^fl etudes jutves. Paris. 1880 ff. 

K1L Rev Lie ldston^ae. Paris. 1870 ff. 
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RUE. 

HOrr. 

MB* 

SBAvr, 

Sit AW. 

SPAWi 

Turn 

ZI>MG. 

ZKG. 

ZfL 

ZSIL 


2 WJ\ 


Rtiii'Ut' d'hlstoipj vcolMoatiq lid. Louvain, ff, 

Revue Jis ■:] ciifjTtioFifl Paris, IfUklff, 

Rf*n* Jo !iynthi-*e hktoricgLip. Pnria, lOfXa FL 

dor (.kbri.) biypriwliuu Akadpndt? de r Wi^^ojiFirf'liAflE'ji. 
(Pni]o 3 v-ph tlol .-h kL CW*o, ] Munich. 1891 ff. 

■SitsuiLtr^boriirlite dec (kaiserliriitiu) Akadprnin der WiiraijadhifLeik 
[ Fti loft .At tsl. Liassp_ | V len da. 1848 S. 

8itKiiu*fstNeKchte Jor fkon.) prcuttMtcn Akaririinr der WisHuuMrliafteii: 
Berlin. 1882 .ff. 

Tmrnictious of tko Rnyil BktorJad Bk siety. Lend oik J8?l ff. 

Xej LBchrlft der deirtaoh en moreen Liu id i when GesaU&chjift Lei aria, 18*6 ff. 
ZriUchrift fur KirriieugCftcbichte- Gotha. 1877 cF. 

Zeilseb ri ft fur Kecbts^esehrchte. Weimar. 1Bti1 -78- ( ton tintwf nr 
Zy i Ueli rift dor 3*ri£liy-*Slift<i ii^r ftj r Red] tfiuLssr nsphaft Weimar 1880 ft. 
[liii fL voi rontlilia a JLimaiiHtj^r]jp» n GunniiiiiitiRchf, and after 
101J, a Kauunistirirbo AbtdluDg.1 

^titaohrifl fur wiffienjdwftlicta Theologta KrAiikfort-on-Maiu. lSABff- 


(2) Llthcr abbra djttion* Etsed are-: 


AmdlBL. Aeademie ties Inscriptions el Ikll^J^ttr^, 

AcadEF. Academic Imperials dp PrftersboiLry. (AW Acad. Jos scienw do I'Union 
de* repuhlques sorietique* NOcbdiFte?. Leningrad.) 

Alljirrmibup donliclia Uso^rnplLie. &sw fi>H, ffiM l 
M abillon and Ark fry ru Gtn. Bibf. iv, 

Apia Sail riorum Bella ndhirta, Sec r-™_ }fi^ iv, 

(Koiuplurhe) bijerkrlie Akidemie tier H i^nicliHfiei], Munich. 

NonreJte Bi^mnhfo pdndmle. Set tint. BILL i. 

Kihliotblque de rLcatedee Haute* Btories. S*p Gan. J3ihJ+ v f 

Rftruni GallicAn]m,. l ^criptcim. in I7m r 4WM rv. 

Biojrniphre nnlveradie. f.'rii. /ftR i. 

Calendars of SLato Paper*, Hoik, latent Hoik, pic., issued by the 

Static Piper (IfBopj Public Record Office, and Cieneral Etasi&t or Hm. 
f hiss, lust. ( ..l->■■] i|ik t]m t liLstd*rr de Frutace au rnoyrri age, &•** Iiibf r ]v. 

f olL.diH 1 . < oBeetimi de dootimoriljn iiiediift sitr L^hktoiro up FrAiiCVr ffae (*tn. #iW, rv. 
f’ull.tpiitoffiAJolIpptiois de Icsto^ 1 iKiur .M-rvk j'i iVludo rt □ L'oaLseiurEiemeD.t d* rhiatcrirp, 
8** Gtn, /iiK i^-. 

l orpuH ^riptomm eedl^iimtipnrijni kliuorum. Sff* Gfn. BM IV. 
f ur[ULH Fcriptomm hLtorinf Bpm riiiM . 

Dictionary of National Eidkgrapliy. G'nt. i. 

I>oIph d < Atbenea pi do Romp. FW 

Buriy EuglfKl. Teat Soeiety, ike Grn. RihL iv. 

^nryclopLirdia BriUnnicn. s??. Gm. ftihl, r. 

Fonti por \n f^torU d F Italia. &m 9m. ttihl iv . 

(Kaiisprliohf > Ak?i4eriiie dor Hl^enaoKafteik I'ieonA 
-Srtr Grn. Bihi. rv r 

Monumpairm Ciem^uiftft Hi-itorkn. Gm 4 Htitl, iv. 

Mdnumenbi hiatoriu patHu. Turin, ifrr 0rn. FfiW. iv 
^iieTn>'M PitrologiM curaus complete, Ser. «wi? < ».|aiii|ji 1 [Grwk tfiWs 
w-itli Ijitin tranalattoaa in pajMlIH eolut&iis,] ftt n , BibL iv. 
M’Chc'h ,, nEro|(tpi[i('eun<ii ?; rrtmplfrtua. Ser. Ijititli. Bet Gf». Bihi. IV, 
(Koni^lithc) pnca«sls«)ie Akndemic <(av Berlin. 

Poblk Record Office. 

Rea! Acaidem in dp U Hijtorin. -Morlrid. 

ReL-ord fommi^iniipn?. &cr Gr n. ifi'W, n\ 

Rcrmti BHtanzilcamm modii aevi fttipuire*. 8» 9m. BiN. iv. 
i v 5ra Mnratori t'n (Jffl. iv. 

^criptores rermn Gvrtnauir jircim in offora -vheTanim. Mnannmta 
Oermoalu fliitArini m M, iv. 

^jcu tc dp I htstofrp de Fnmpp. Sm ?r, 

^rriptisrt*- rprnm DariiL^anun Trtedii ntfrL .Sff 6>fj, £riV, r. 


AllpDR 
ASfcn. 
AS Boll. 
RAH. 

BGin. 
RtlE. 
BnnqueL 
Bl ’nr v. 
CaJ.SP. 


LSEL 

l^HB. 

DNB. 

EefrAtt. 

EETS. 

line Hr. 

Fonti. 

KAW. 

Maori. 

WGII. 

MHF. 

MM 

MPL 

PAW, 

F*E.O. 

RAH. 

nv. 

Hoik. 

ititir.ss. 

sc;cs, 

SHF, 

^RD r 
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Abb, 


AJltiqr 



titter 

edn. 

enl. 

hist 

■Uhrk 

k. 


AhlmndIuu|iC[i.. 

ITHJJl]. 

nieinftir- 

and^uarittm ftuliqiutirt. 

tntfm. 

iiMfiriaiFe, 

appendix, 
collect tail . 
diRconrscij iLtwrun^j, 

II, H. 

progr. 

publ. 

new &erii*H. 
prOfltiiimTiev 

publish pt\, public 

diisertatiGiL 
edEtedp cdilhm. 

h 

f^a] , real?. 

tiikrgetL 

repr. 

rOpriMad. 

hiatOTj, hkttiire* liE^nriral^ 
h utoritjii# p bib-tori Hch, 

rtv. 

revised. 

ray. 

royal K royal e. 

-liihrtaidi, 

BfcF. 

seriun. 

kai^rlieli. 

sac. 

toe aety, sorlutt^ sorietft- 

kGnigltali. 

Rt nr. 

Hbri(u b titan CA. 

krjjjiiiklijk. 

Vitrt 

1‘ ierteljai] P^hrift „ 
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GENERAL B1BLIOGKAPHY. 


I. DICTIONARIES, bibliographies, and general 
M'OJtKS OF REFERENCE. 

AUgemeine deatsehe Bicvruphle. Ed. Lilieucron, It. wn, and VVwjule, F. X. 

(IlMt. < omnilwiim HAW.) Ml voK Ixilmit. 1H7J1-1912. (AUfDB) 

Aummno b j lilinjjmficu della gtoria d’ Italia. 1002 If. 

ISsIlMtcr, K. It) bl iugnifla do Li liLstoria do Krpaiio. (ieroiiii. 1U2I. [Select-1 
Barunij. U cmoiwrhe iuliame hi* 1 Medio Kvo, 3rd chi. Milan. 1001). 

' "I, 1 ' Miinecke, 1. cdrf, [litudburfidcr rnittelait. mid mu, Gesehichtc. 

Munich. lEKWff., in pnenw. (Itctaw-Meiueeke.) 
leriiheim, k, Lelirhudi asr liirtoriachen Met bode mid dor I iewehicht* r>li itwephie, 
Mb and 8th oL edn. Leipsk. UkO®. 

Biographic natiojiali- de Belgique. Bniaseln. 1080 ff., in progress. (An d. Hoy. dw 
science dew lettrc* F et lies Ireaux a-jrim.) 

Biographic umvoKolle, anuhmiK et modenie. Ed. Midmud, J„ (I. and others 
45 ' Oli. uhl. by Dwplaros.) Pk». 1843-05. [Greatly improved edn. nf earlier 
work, 1811-38. and supple, 1832-02.] (BL’iut,) 

Ikma^dj A : de, Manuel tie dipkuunttijiie, fW brake el iwintificale- VoL ?. Paris 
m progress 

Breslau, ft. Hnadbucb der Urk un-lei deli re fur Deutachlaud uud [[alien. 2nd edit. 
Oftl- 2 vol*. m a pte. Leiwtk. 1012-31. 

liibrul F, and Leclemq, l|. l>jrt[.miro iTardienlngio ebnitienoe et de litnrde. 

«■*•» <* 11 » Puri*. 1007 ..ragiHUL 

Lj ,\ K- oihlifi^rafiii pet IP rale di Ikmift mudiiiHH-aie h.- nuiderna. I*t, r. Medki Evo> 

Rquw. 100 & SiqppEL im 

tapu^, E U foiiti Jilin Gloria delie proviutEe imniilitAne dul rm a\ 1500. Ed. 
jMEuLrojimijj K* O. Naplert, UKr2_ 

UppellL A, [^ioiiiirb fii Iifjbreiktara Intuited itiilirtnu (Lpiimij Jtbhroiial umrninY 
3rd edn, Milan. iH2il 1 

t sillierj IL HMoire gcnerale dea auteur* .kacn^ el wdc-tsa^Lbjiifw, 23 viols. t'jiri-, 
ITilHJa, New*4k 14 voLl in la. t J nns. iBAG-ffih 
1 1 .! " ’f: Hejiertnipe dew sownm bistorii^r* du moron Age- BEn- 

toMioprapliw, l J a™, iml-H. Rev. & in. 2 vote. lfNJtf-7, Tnuu hiblmmphte 

MantSUbtiL lSfl4~]Doa * ' 

UablniAEiiij K C. aifcd W* Stz, (l Quolk'iikinjde der deuttdjeu irvsehirhtc, Utli mUh 
Hwingj li. I^jbsjl’. ID31. Judes, 1U32. 

Stephen, la. and U* t S, IK3 h>1b. London. 
, |st ^ vob ly0J - wd. tsm. Re-^ue, 22 voK 

ihd htipplt 3 foLb, lyl2. 3rd supplt. 10*27. 

Diction iibire da hip^mplne imifalw, Bd + Ra I tmu, J. and ethers, Tam. 1SI20 fl., in 

<jl«wriudi ad mediae et infimae LallidUitiR- 

gdM. of i vqK Park 1WO-W; and Favre, 10 vola. NIorL lSB3-ja 

E«iia U p^?S ■ mpdbio el infin^e Gmecltitk 2 voli. Lvcmn. 

jtgifln l, J,i dtnriB, medtoeva3e. (Untde bihlin^mfiche, 9-0.) Rnnie. \IF2 : 2. fl J uhliea- 
tiouB on ItasVi] L 

Mtt «d 13th Hu. 512 oolu Cambridge. Loudon and 
Kr.,Jrl! ' k ' " ,K ' 4 v ' ,s mid New Vork l!52y. (EncBr.) 

"oft£o Mm) 0 B 'i” 'hrbonare^ thegcngnlriiy,ethiK^-nphy, and btogmpby 

Lridr., u h f? ^ T., AmoliCT.V.’.aud B^ct.R. 

“ijlio tnd London. iii|irorrtte. 

^Kiiurte tt tljrl* rl *^nin* mi' A ? U *TS Ur 'i der IViMemchuflen ntid 

«IT 1 ^ 1 l8_0t !- Chtwh-Cnilier.) [Incumplete.] 

*T>A, M«iUo] de diploinntiqua 2nd edn. Z votg. Itaris. 1025. 
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3tb edn, Leipsk* 
7th edn, 1013, 


Gmaoppi, M. $. Guido to the Manuscript* preserved in the i p ubltc Record Office. 

2 voLel Lomlon. 192£F4. 

Grdase, J* G. T. Ltfatbacb e-iu er Mlgoineinen Ldtenirguschfchie alter l^kumben 
viilker der Welt von dcr LiltealCEi bis auf die Zeit. 4 vote* Lobilo. 

1S37-J50. 

Grfibar, G. erf. Grundri^ der romnniAchen PbLJologte. 2 vqk Straabotirjr. 18&U- 
II^OIL 2nd «ln. Vnl, i. 1 904-3. Neue Koljft j. iv. LtPi4 b 
Grorfes, C. Bibliography of British Municipal FUrtery Including Gilds and Parlia¬ 
mentary Itepro^utaiioii. (Harvard HuL Ntmliea* v.) New York. 1897. 

- Sources (id Literature of English History from the earliest limes to 

■Mat 14SS. 2nd edai. uiL London. lfil& 

Flatly, T. D. Ita&cripttve catalogue of material* relating to the history of Great 
Britain and Ireland to the and of the reign of Henry Vll + a vote. in -1- (Roll*,) 
1B02^7L 

I lasli [Lji'rj f J. and Sollde, J. A, Lncydomed la. of Religion find Ethic** \3 voli. 
Edinburgh and Xew York. 1908-20. 

IJerro p l\ M Hofcnetater, A., lluiI iJtfjbe, 11. l^ueLteukuMde 7.ur Wtltg^ltichte. 
Lofpaic. 1010. 

HerTujjif, d. J, and 1 1 ;+ll uk h A_ ReaJ-Encyklopudie for prut^tiuitisiW lliwloifie utid 
Kirdie. 3rdedn. 24 vote, Ldpstr. £fcJfj-l£J13. 

UolUendoriT, F- vou. Encyklopadie der RHhtawkmiHihaA. 

\m>. Oth edn. Kohler, Jf. 2 vote. Lelpsic. 1904. VuL 
{F I olLwndor if- Kohler. Ji 
Jal.n^kruhte far deutsche Gwthichte. Ed. Bruch maim, A. and I lartuu^, K, 
Jihr^* J0£3 iF. L'i[hif. 1927 tT. f in progr^sn* 

Jjmaojjj M- ajLd Sell mi Ofi-Kal leu berg, L Historiographic und ijuellen def dcuLsebeu 
Gc^chichtohU IfiCHk 2nd edn. {Meister* s Grnndriw, z. viL See Maw.) 10U. 
l£rniabacher t K Gwhichte tier h yzaij thine him Utomtur. Srs tafeik v. 
Lichtenhcrpfur, F. Efieye taped ie de* science* rcligiou^e*, 13 vote. Farte. 1877-Ri!. 
Loren*. O. Oeutflchlanda GeschkhtfiiiEielleiE itn Mitt viol ter stit der Milte den 
I3Jahrhfcj. 3rd edu, g vote. IferJin. 18Sl?-J„ 

Mattie d^Amie, W. H. L e*U:on maijuato ad scriptures riicitiao et iniilnijic J^Unilalk. 

(FubL by Migue.) Peris- lKfd3. Repr* I0« md 18p0 + 

Mfoxoiri j, L. BsbJip^rmfta *tattitftrio e ylorica iUliatia. 2 vial h. in 3. iluln^na. 1^711-82. 
U Fiibl, d. RtaLuli; onlini t e I egg* did mnnkipii 2 ptsr_ u. Bihl. Btortca numicipaL-. 
etc, A-E. [An more pubL) 

Master, A. tiruudriss dor OMbychtnllKwImft zar EintuhriiEiir in di-, 
Stu Jlijeii dor deutachen G^chkhte des MUteUJters and dur Xeti»il LeEtoic 
lUOtSff. 2nd edn, m2 ft, to grtgnvL ^ 

Moliniurp A. Ia>$ Sources do L hlntoire de France de* ori^Snoa- aui ^oorreo d'JUlie 
(Ut)4Jp IS vok PknueU do biblio^rabhio bivtorique^ irr. i*) Paru. 1001-+;. 
Mnuoilp O. UJblici^ntphie do 1'blatdre de Franco depnU le^ origines jasqu on 1780,, 
Pliris. I S&&, 

XonvoUe BLy^apbie RVDL-nde If „avec teg ^nsei^iemenbi bLhlin^raphiuuiK. Ed. 

HofDr t J r G* r. 4*3 vola. (PubL by Dtdol Mim) Pork (BGoii.) 

Uudnj, Cnjdmi r, f'oiiiinontarius de scri ptori Imi.h rcrlcsiao oiitiquae illoruinqne scriplh 
tm^pvwwQum inanuscripGs ndbtic cxtantibLia in ceiebrioribu* Europaa 
bibLtothocis a IteEtanmno, ok% ominsm fid aiiuuni cclx.. 3 vok Frankfort- 
osi-M. ond Itfingic. 1722. 

Paetow t L. J, Guide to the >t(idy of Medieval History. Rev. odi L (MediaevaJ Aciid 
uf America.) New York; and London. 1931. 

Paul* H. erf. GrojidriflB der wmmukcbeu Philo We, 3rd win. StrMbourif. 1911 ff 
™™*» BiblMjfrtphie de Hiistmre de Belgique. Zni edn.. with theculhibom- 
tiou of Numv If. and Obreon^ Jl r Flrussok 193L 
Pijltbut, A. IbbLiotbeca hUEoricam^Iii aevi* VVe#rwobwr durcb il[eC«ascbichtawerk c 
_ dw Dumpli^ben bb 15TO 2nd edu. 2 voli* Berlin. 183>0. 

Redlich p O, and ErW s W. L rlmndenlebro. P^.iandiir* (Beluir-Meinocke. 

Municb. 1907,11. 

Rukta hilortca italuun. Tnrin, 1884 ff., in pregr***. (Lp to 11*21 contuSnod 

On Itallaa 


quurtorty classified bibliography of boukg amt articles on ftolinn hhitory.J 
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Siitwhti AJmso, B. Fnentea «le In hjatoria -mfniinlu. VuL i. Madrid, 1919, 

5o]mi, A. La Gloria del diritto italianc, (Guide bihEingraficbe, 10,) Rome. 1922. 
TbotHpeocij E. M, Introduction in Greuk mid Larin Palaeography. London. 191* 
Vacant, A, anil Mangenot, K. Dirtkimmm* do ihtiolqgfe calksalique. Paris. 1JW ff. 
Victoria IJti^ary of the UoMiiUes of Kiiifkiid. London. 1900 ff., in progress (Vfat 
Co. 11ist) 

Vildbaut, il. Jlaudbuch der tjuellerikunde zur deutBfh?n Gesrhieblc bis mm Ao*- 
gauge der Stiuifer. £-Tii| edri. Werl. 1900, 

ViUkn, A, mol Mugnsn, B, Dictiotmaire de droit cannnique> Pad&. 1824 ff., In 
progreea. 

Wattonbadi, tt\ DeahKbbmds treachkhUqaellen im MittflMter Ida zur MitLe ilea 
13 Jubrhuiuitfrt*. Ijtb edit. 2 voL. Berlin. 1898-4, VoL i* 7th edit. Dummies E. 
Stuttgart and Berlin, 1,904, 

>F*ter* H. J. and Welle, R. Kirehenlexikcm Oder Eueyklnpfkilie der kaLhcdhchen 
Thedogfe. 1847-80. 2nd edn, Kankn, F. Freihurg-L-R. 1BH2-19G3. IndtiSL. 
J90& (Wetiflr-Kaiileit.Jl French trail r. 1. Gnedikr. I, 20 vota, Paris. 1869-70. 
VVhatney, d, F, Biblif^raphjr of Church History. (IJiatorkvl Amwie. Leaflet &5 r ) 
London, 192& 

1L ATLASES AND GEOGRAPHY* 

BaudrlLljart-VEigt-RuiudL^ Dictionimire iPhiifoire el do geographic ecrleida^tiqiie, 
Paris, 1 011 fif J p in proem*, 

Dmyreii, G. Allgenuduer biatoriiclier trim id a tW liichdvM. 1886, 

Freeman, E. A, Historical Geography of Enrupe (with ALknt) London, Ittttl, 3rd 
ediu refined and ed. Bury, J. B. 1903. 

Kretschmer, K, Historirehe Getigraphie von MUtel&nrejMi, (Relow-Mehiecke. See 
afcoir, i,) Munich. 1904. 

LoogoOTij A. Atlas histori'qne d# la France depute t’^sar jusqu 1 ! nos jours, (Text 
rename.) Pari?. (188o 9.) 1912. [InenciiiiloLe,] 

AFuirj HL and Philip, G. Philip's Historical Afina* incdbLRvnl and modem, flth edn. 
London. 1027. 

Poole, R, L. erf. Historical Allas of Modem Europe. Oxford. 1902. [With valuable 
introduction*.] 

PuUger, F. W. Jlistorischer Sell uF A lira. Ed, tialdamus, A. and others. 43rd edm 
Bielefeld and Leipstc, 1922. 

S-h raider, F* td. Atlas de ra jdi ie historique, New cdn. Park 1907, 

Shepherd, W. R. HMnricai atlas. 7th cdn. New York and London* 1929, 
Spinner-Monk*. Hand-Atloa fiir die Geechiehte des Mittelahers uml der iieneren 
ZeiL Gotba. BfiiO. (3rd «ln, ofSprtmeFs HainLAtl^ etc. Ed. Meuko, T.) 

(Fok place sa.mes :—) 

Bischo^ TT, T. and Moiler, J. 11. YeE^rieichciidgs U'ortorbueh dor olten, niltt]eren 9 
und nenen C^eogTapbie. Gotha. 1892. 

Deschamp^ F. DicUoimaire da G^Ofmapbl^ (Supplt. to Brunei^ J. C, Manuel du 
UbTidre.) Pflrt^. 1870. 2nd edu. 2 vnk. 1873^ 80. 

Grtwe, J. CL T. OrbU Muuh, Dresden. 1881. Ed. Benedict, F. Berlin. ISKH), 
[Part i only.] 

Marlin^ C, J’. Too Record Interpreter. London. 1892. 2nd edn. 1918. [For the 
British lilAu] 

ttko abotx j ix Chevalier, C, U. J, Repertoire etc. ? Tn|»-bihlioprnphie. 
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Qmmkon Estenu. F>d, flwlnuSj (I, and \ icLni. E. P. RlUJ.SJf. 

KTj pL 3, in progress, 

Chronienu Farmaase, Ed. Bannni, If. R&II.3S. SW edn. VoL n? pt. 0, 
G&roiucoii Flnreniimiin, Ed. MumtorL RR.ILSS. IbI <mIh. VoL xti. 

Confortu H.l extras. Frunmenti Hi storia vicentina. EH. Steiner* C* RR.HJlS. 
Nevr edit, VoL ini* pt. 1+ 

Corpus ebrn-meoruin BoitOlLionsiiim. Ed. SorhelJi, A, RR.ILSS. 
xvm. pL I* 

Crounrhe t abtlacie dill socolo xrri e Xlv T EH. .Moist*, F. Florence. 

Cranache iSidutofiHaiie del ™lt srr e it* Ed, Uliwrij A. F. 
edn. VoL pt. 2. 

I^ti. Andrei Crumm Sitiicsc. Ed. Mnntoii. RRJLiS. l*tcdn. 

I MiimH fMiw rrinwiiLUftiF. £d. Fumi. J*, RIL JI, SS. New *dn. VoL xvj.pt* 6. 
Ferrcto dci Ferrvti. Li? Opera. Ed. Cipolla, C- 3 vo|§. (I’nnti.) 10UK-2O 
Ghin&rdju'i L i 1 ('h&nibiunu Della Hietona Hi Bologna* EH- Snrhelli, A. RR.ILSS. 
New «bi* Vo], xxxjn p pL L 

(imvitui, Dominfcn* d<*_ Caraokan die rebus Lu Apulia geeti*- Ed. Soi-twilli, A, 
RR.ILSS, New edit, VaL in, pL Bl 

GriffbnUm*, MaUhneu-de. Memorials hutoritiuii do rabu* Italian ienaium. Ed. Frati* 
L and Snrbeili, A. KlLJLSS. Newadn. VoL arani, pt, 2, 

Bktorii Corto^orma Ed. MnnstmL RR.ILSS. lutein* VoL m. 

LmurdoF Aretinu^. IJfctnruiruni Flor^iitJal popuR Ufari in. Ed* Ssnitinij E. ami 
Fierro,, l\ RRJJ.SS. New odiu VoL xti, pL 3, _ , 

Marrhioniie di loppo Stefan i (Ekuiniuli). Cmmica Fiorcntina, Ed. HoduLco, N. 

RR.ILSS, New edit* VoL *xx, pL I, ^ 

VI in nil, A, Vita di Mitxio Attend ntafeibnai, Ed, LnmbertengLii (L P. ifi VLbcell- da 
staris italiana. vji. (li. J3ep r di sior. pat.) Turin- IB81L_ 

Morula, Itamccnatro, Oirfruicon ModnefciejL&e- Ed. Mnmtori, KR.IJ.SS, 1st edit* 
VoL u. 

Not! Hi Donato. Crouica Snoe^e, Ed. Maraturi. KK.II,SS. lhl edii. VoL xr. 
RajUiMus, O. Amules ccrtodvitia- Ser tint. /W. v Itaroniu*, 

Scream hi, Giovanni, l^ h Cmmdio. Ed. Bmifl 7 S. (FofltL) LU-lIJ, 

Stella, G. AhiiaIk’ Gfntien^es. Ed. MiraaUxn. RR.ILSS. 1st edn. V ol, xvil 
StonL* Pipturesi. E«L RarhL S, A. RR.TLsS, Nfw edu. VoL u, pi. -V 
Velluti r D- ( roiiiea. EH r Monui, D. VI. Florence- 1731, 

V'entuTB* G, Memorials. EH, Vfurainri. RR.ILSS. lEsLedii. VoL xn* 

ViUanL Diet iiiuii u ji 1 Mntteo Fiji-iorie Fionntiue- Ed- MuratorL RH.11-SS. 
edu. Vok xiiij xrr. And later edius 


III. MODERN WORKS* 

A. Gennuiih 

Ariai* G. 11 “sifteniA della costfluiimie ecun, n nemk itdi/ma neli’ t*Li dci ComunL 
Turin- 190fl. 

Bnlbo, C.', Somniorfo delln ftoria H r [Mill* ErL Ndmi p A. .Milan. 1927* 
i'ipdb P (. r Stoda delle Si^norie italUue. (Stork politlri d' ItaJLi Acrftk dx mm 
rwistii H F amid, VoLet.) Mtlan. LtJBl. 

Emertnn, E, Htimajii^rn aurt TvrauuV, HtudiM ill the [tal5.nu Trecento. t anibriiil^e> 

IMS. 

EnsilLniti-tiiudiri. I 1 . Storla pulitlm Hoimoniinpi itaHaiLK 2 vok Moreuce Midi, 
En’ide. F. Thl Com hi if A Prlu rl pate, Florence. I02£L 
Jjuclaaire, J. L - dtfmfwnUes iialtuning. Paris. JMJtL 

Mirotj L, l-a [lolltiqne nontifiraln et b? tetamr dq Saint Skge n Rome. Parin. 1G01L 
Mollntj ti. Lfs Papt r- lP AvEl[iloii. .Stt- Gm r flittf. w 

Or^i 3 P. SitriLorio v Prindpritip 1300-1530, (Storia pilllica d‘ JtalU '-rritt-i *U Ulia 
BodetA di proff^iorL VoL v.) .Milan. Jinn, 

Rtcntii, E, Stnria delle romgHgnie Hi ventum lu ItaU^ Turin. I3P3. 

Salzer, t:, Lber die Anfiinjfe Her Stpiorie m ObcritaliEu. Berlin. 1000. 
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&rliu3te T Ar Ge^chidlte (lee cnittdliltoriirlidn ifaiirfelsi ee nil Vprk^hni swisclicil 
WefftdeatBcblaod und M«n 2 vob. UEpsnr. 

SepTS, A, Storifl del comiriercift. 2ml edn. 2 vo|h, Tariq, 1112,3* 

TnccOj F, lA fliwlipl dtdlft pm-Orta lid .^cmln *iy. Nnples + |& 10 . 

Vn]pe, tl. II Mediovro. Florence. 1927, 

Wcter, M. Zur Gesdiltdito der iraEsdeE^f^eH^imfteu im MUt^Jalt^r, Stuttgart 
1889. 


Bl 8pTxiau 

IkvEdrlry. W. l fair. Robert the \\ i^. |/>m1ou- 1897- 

fckililaggcraol, F. J Ji -juiTra tr.i Firenze e G Vi.^onti, In Stiidi storici, Eil, t’rivpl- 
lucci. A, VoLt iip sii. Pisyi, 1002-^^ 

Ihrbsloao, Bl Le luuiffi jcRji npabblia Bmtm Florence* liW. 

Broglie d H Ajaiio, tt. Tumulti e ecioperi n ncl hscoIp «v, In Viert* RiT^rinl- 

111 id Wl rt-eb nfts^Fsc]]. v T Stutty^rt 1 S+*J>7- 
—— Lotto snriati a Peruin a dbI secolo xn r . Ibid. vm. 101R. 

Cagg t&6 f It. Firenze delta d«cadenia ili Rrynm al ri^irpmcnEn d" J taibi, 3 vok 
Flurt'iitp, lOllT-^1, 

-—- Roberto d' Angift e i suoi tempi, 2 voli, Florence. 11)22, 3L 
f Annie, M, G. Nueva storin del Jo nap^bhUca di Genera. Vela, i-ir. Florence. 
1868^-04. 

Ceretoli* F r Clemente VI e Giovmimt I di XapolL ASPN\ xxi, xjoj, 1BDG-7. 

——IjltMlXO M ft GIovriiiui L JM xm } ixllt, 1097-9. 

*-Gnprio XI « Oiawu» I. Jf*id+ xxiv, 1HS)S3-15KX>. 

t iana. JL L' Arte dei Medici e SpezEali nolle >?torEa o ue) connrneroo finrentmij. 
Florence. UP27. 

CitmiOj L Sbaritt delLa maimrcbtii di SavojiiH 3vnls, Turin* 1841-2* 

Cogniv^Oj, F. Amedeo VItL l vol>_ (ColliUia stone* Satnnda.) Turin, lOdrt, 

-[) Conte Re^o. (J&d.) Turin, 1081* 

—— II Conte Verde. Turin. 102#, 

Colli no, L, I-i giierm viseoiiteri cototrn ^li SraligerL ASL iixiv, 1907. 

—— Co prepiircirione delhi giterm rertetCHvwcOiite* contio f Ctararai Ibid, 

Cntftlo. A. Per omt stem di Re Ladudn Naples* 104*1* 

-Maria <T Emjhicm Naples. i#2£h 

DuvEd^ehn, 1C timhiehta vnn Fldteni* Vein, hi, iv. .W rten. Bibt* v, 

——Forecburupen sur Hewhiclite you Floreiu. Vol. m. Berlin. 1908. 

Ptwen, A. SEiidiei] ana (iiireutiiiL-r WirtMehnn^ewhichte. 2 vol*. Stuttgart. ItHll ^ 0. 
Falletti* P. 11 tinnulto dei CiornpL Turin. L8U2. 

Filipjiini, F. Li prima. Icgaziotir del carrliuale Albnmea in [tnl[a{lftrtf-7)> fa ^tudi 
sitoriri, Ed. Crivelluecij A. VoL v. PEm lSt'Ni, 

—— Ln riennqiiE^ta del Jo stale della C'hit^a |mt o[M>m dr Egkdio Albertie^ (l'^^r^-7)* 
VWd, vi-vii I, 1807-0. 

-— La ^eeonda le^nrinmt did nnlinalf Albomoz in It-nlia (1S58-Q?). Ibid. VoIm. 
^n-siv. 190^3-6. 

Fr»li f L Fjit eoiil^ fra Mnttm ViHermli e Gtovanni XXIL AST*, xv. 1888. 
Gabolto. F. Storta del Piemonte nel la primi meLd del serolo xiv. Turin. 189 J* 
i-berarrlL, A. Li ^uerm dcgll Otto Saiiti. ASI. Stir. in. Vnk. v-vm. 1887-8, 
iirogomrioi., F. Gr^dblchte der Stail t Rom irn Miitelalter. Set fim. S&f. v + 

3 ffc-vni■ iI H R. Zur EnbitillUD^t rtn^- Kiipitiili^auu^ ill Veiledi^. SLultu F ?irt. 31 n^. 
Kretsdimayr, l£, (ie.^hicbtr- voii VfdMlg. &'*' fV r p«. Bibl. \\ 

M^rdiii ni h <C La cnfititurionii dt VtiiLF?.ia iliiJle uri^ini nl 1207- Venire. JU27- 

R. U priiri.^ lie Silatlco et ViweiitL In iilrlni^ce^ ilnnditail. £t 

d'llifiL k x ix, {Boole Trau^. de Rniiir.) hXKl. 

Mfiller^ C. Pot Kampf Ludwig de? I^iiem mit der rouilschen Curie. 2 voh, 
Tubinppu, ) 879-Hlf. 

^ttn, H, Znr italieuisrlieu Politik dobminiF XXlC Rome. 10*11. 

Fouls, t L PtdU ^itnm di triialljeri Duoa d'Ateuo in Fireaw, In Uionsitk- slur. 

degll Andrivi JWritiL vr, Florence. 18^2. 

Pircliaiij Ci. iLalien und Kaiser Karl IV in der Zeilieiucrsweitsn Rtmtfahrt. 2 vulh. 
Prague. 
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Piufj P- Gala di Kiciizo. Vienna 15)31- 

Prtlilmimn, L, Die VVirtscbiftspolitik der finrentiner Jtettaitifi&ilOft. Ldp=i.n. l&TE 
Prufessioue, A, Siena e !fl eoinpft£uie di venture CmtauOTa-March*. 1BP8. 

Haiti* A. (S.S. Pin XI). Jutamo all' umo delU Bcoomricii di Mallei* Visconti, 
in Resiii. del JL Istit. Lombardo di Srienze e l<etfcere_* Ser, it. VoL xxe yi* 
Milan. im 

Rodoilcoj N. Dal L’oimtne ulla SignoriJi. Bologna, mttft. 

-- La desnoc mia iinrentiiui nd stio tnnionto. Btilogri^, 1904. 

Itrt mitni nj S. ^orid dOcumentALa di Venezia. 10 vol*. Vtniw, I£Efi3—£JL 
llh fnan ^ G. Xboolo Spinelli da tri^iiiji££o, Naples, 1902. 

Sapo^ A. La crifii defle rompajftiiff riiDrniriLili rloi Bards 0 del PtrMtzi. Hor^iee. 

im 

Sekiif^j K, H + Deotecbe Ritter and r^t lkn^ bc^ In Jtnlieii wuhrend dew 14 JnhrliL 
(Lfritdtoi] it. Forscb. mud. (lehiete ii *Je*rh, iv, ivi.) Ptiderboni, l£HIj 14. 
Wt*v£kltog t li. Studio su le finance goiiovcsi u*l misdiuevo. Genoa, UN nil, 

Sigliinnlii, U La signoria di Giovanni Oleggfa in ikddgtia. BoIu^iia. liNV> h 
Sihnip P T II govonu> di Pietm Gambacorta a Pisn. PLai. 11)11. 

SorbeUij A, Ije %noria di GloTanni Visconti a Bologna e (g sue rekziom con la 
Ttieeaua- Bologna- tWM. 

Steele, F* M, ThebeanLiM UuMn, Joastna 1 of NapW London, 1UI0. 

VlfliHl F, NiooolA MuhiivdJi e 1 suoi tempi. 3rd i.h1il. m 2 vuls. Milan. 1D^7, 
Wendc* K, Clemens V and Heinrich Vlt. Hu Lie. 3HH2. 

Wera n^ky, E. Gradhichle Kaiser Karls IV nnd seiner Zeit- 3 voIk in 4. Jnnsbnirk, 
183CMJ2, 

Zerbi J L. I Vincent! di Milano g la signoria di Luool Como* IWi)L 
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Kupp, J T E. Ge^hichten vim rkir VViedorherstelluiyf und dean Vcrfnlle den heilljgen 
Rdniischeil Reicb«c A vol>L Ikrlin smti finale* 1 £345-02, 

K rammer, M. Wahl imd EicuigtsDllg' des Deufechett Kuaiip? im Vurluiltim zu 
eitiai ider, Weimar* l&ftfi. 

Ljchnowskv, E. M, Ffir*t vi.m, Gusein dea Hainse* nubsUurg. 0 |pL^_ Vlerutm lStMF-44. 

Lindner. r f. Umtadu: ( t ocelli chic tinier dtn I lotah Lucent nnd Luxegnburgonn 
2 vola. (Bihltuthek dwt^br tieHchfchte* Ed. ZtdefflttdtjQdliiliiiistjH, von*) 
Stutigak 1888-66. 

LoranXj O, Doataehe GoBoliitihte im 1-1 und M, Jahrbt. 2 yo)h, Vieniii. 67- 

Michaid^ E, Gffdiiehba dv^ deut»cLon Volke^ voru 13 Jaihrtit, bin acuin Ausjjuuff de* 
Mitlublte™. A veU. Freiburg. lHtiT-IUI]. 

P;ip.ttLim und Eu^dbm. Foi^cliuitjran n\t ]mlit. Gewiikhte und Geiftiiskultur do* 
MittelaUcn? (Fo*tMdirift fdr I'liul Kehr). Ed. UnLohiikuiin, A. ACntdeb. t£lM. 

Sun iiiipIc, V. Krnnmt und KuiclislLtn-^bfl akki 13 und J4 JiLrbt. IVrlin uikd 

1310. 

Stutij L Dor Entbisdiof von llnim und rho duuUcbo Ki'ini^^'nliL iVeEmnv, IlkLO. 

B* 

Baethifcn^ F. Dei- Aneprach de* Papflltums auf deni Koadj^viknriut ZSR r jeu. 
hnuoia, A hi, lLHLk. 

-Dio PmmMo Atbiwbl* l fTir Booifita V|1L It* Aus PuiitEk u. i resell. GeduuliU 

piaAchrifl fTtrO. voa Below. Jk fc rlin.. 1028. 

—— Kin Voi>~ncb lluilrtlfe von Ilal>*hur^ die Keiciihredjto eh I'lnkunn wobizuiieliiDeil* 

I I VMS, XXllr 

Ktrthnld. F. !V r , Iter ftemorzug Emiiif lleiuriebe von Lutedhurg. 2 voIsl Koniy^- 

Imsrjar- 1630-1. 

Ikckmatni;, G. Thronb«teljftmg Fapet Bonifita 1 \ L llI mid Kooig Adolf von NusbUh 

Neu. Arch, sfxxn, 11KMJ. 

BergeEigriiik, A. Die pditieeben HeadohangAH Deutschland* zu Frankrcich wJihrand 
dor lloificriHi^ Adolfa von Naseao. Strjiibour^. IfEU. 

Jke^lnu* IL Zur Vorpscbidile der Wnlil Kutlulfe J. MIOGR xv* 1804. 

Uu-^on, A, Der falsche bricdridi. SKAW, rj t LUU5. 

--Dio Wahl Adolfi vcm Nas^iu. SKAIV . exiv. lEiOT- 

Dobcm?ekor # iX Ki>nig ftndolfij i Friedm>palitik in Thuritipen. In Zk-ai^-lj r, don 
VettsiiLs fur Tharii%Udie GmkH* nod Altertumshuude, n.*. iv. Jojui. 

FoLLmior^ p P L? ti*yn ume d'ArltH et do Vienne (lldit-lilTS). Purin. 1(301. 
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(Sbsagpn, G. Pie Bexiebungen Konig Kudolih von Hamburg zum Ebafts. EkwIsourg, 
1890, 

Grife ± K. Pie Ppr*fni1ichfcett Kuker Heinrirha VI J. Laifrcip, 1911. 

<irnuHrt, |L Zur Vorgeschlchte der Wobl Itudolk von Jlnbsburg. FF.F, tin. 1883. 
Hfloriiip, [[, Per Fteichskrieg gfptQ Graf Eberkard den ErlaacMeu Ton IViirttem- 
berg* * J 31B-10 oiid seine Stelliting: in dc* allgemolrterj ilfLit^hcn Ofe(ehk;hto L In 
IVantanherg* -Irtlirk f. Statist, uud Lund i^ku rule- 3tuttg»nL 1910* 

Jfiv#t^ J. Ln frouiiere d‘ Km pin? daiis 1 1 A, rgun no. Eiuf uele IHitc jmr Orel re ilo Rudalplie 
dp FFaltabourga Verdun esi Mai 128& tiE<L\ xul iHdl. 

IJfcllcr* iP. Deutschland Ulld Krankreicli Iil ilirpu uolatiflchen JklSchun^nv^ln Klldi- 
dt*j JnterFf^iums hie turn Tude Eiudnlf* von hjitwbnrg, CotLiu|On + 1874. 
lleiiueKf? rg, H. Die paLitlfiebn Buziehu ugpii iwi^cheH Deu^hkiiil und Kreukreich 
enter Konip Albrecht 1. Stmhboiirg. 1891. [dips.] 

Hes^L A. Jnlirbucher dv* Dput^clipn Fields unter Koing Albrecht 1 run Hsbfrbarg- 
(IFwt. Commi&Moa HAW.) Mu inch, 1331. 

- Die IVdilih Kunig Albrechts I r fn [ FieLorbche RIzRtpr. Heransg. van 

JJof-, and Siaateurcbiv an Wcpu, i. Vienna. 16^1 
Jlomeke, \V\ Albiecht I tnid die Kurfflretau. Elatte. 1908, 

l loved isactij El. Kiii ng Albrecht* 1 Verbal tni* hi Bohtuon. Erlangen. 18P1. [dks.J 
i I jiber, A. Rudolf von Hamburg vor seiner Thranb«teigtirig + Vienna, 1873. 
Kien&Mp W. Die duntachei] Pyrolen im Dienato Her Wegtmfrcbte bis jeuni Todo 
Philipps dea Sehutten von Fnmkmeli. VoL i. Utrecht, etc. 1624. 

Kohler, u. EH* Scblapht »uf dam March felde am 20 August 122J6. FOG. xix-txi. 
1879-81. 

K raussfl] d T M. Die pobtlscbfta Beziehunjzen zwiselien Deutschland and Frank relch 
Ahrend dir Regterau^ Hemricht Vil. Munich. 1900. [Hi**.] 

Krptw, M. Konrad 111 vpo UditeuWg* Rtwliof von Sirfu*barg. Frankfort Ifidtt. 
Lerttut* A. Iteeherchttf critfoupa sur les relations juilitiques dc la France tier 
1'Allem^tlu I2y2« )^y. Park. 1882. 

Muvks P J. F. A, Albrecht [ rem Ildiftbiirg. Gotha. IfW + 

Neumann, VV. Pap*tlk'ha R*Lch*reformjdilno im 13 Jalirht In fWwhri/t fur Her- 

maiiii Reinckp-Rlorb. 11)27- 

Niemnyer, A. Du tersuda ungen Sber dio Bczachungen Albrechts 1 zii Honlfaz VIJL 
Iterliu. 1000. 

OttUjET. Pie bciiebungp/a Rudolfe vnn Hatwhurg au Papt Greger X. Jnnebrnck + ll!tU. 
Prefer, VV T Albrecht von Osterreleb und Adolf von Nassau. 2 iul«. Leiraicv 186£h 
Redlicb^ O, Rudolf von llubihurg. lui^brurk 1808. 

Ken ken. Mat Kdnjg Albrecht J d^m Papflo Rani fa/. VJ11 piueu Lei maud 

geleintet^ ILiLle. 1009. 

Reuterj E, Ptsr Feldzug Rudul^ E...gegen Burgund, 15180^ J Lille. 1901. [di*Ji] 
Roeder, FT. Rodnlf von H*bebur^ *1* rfanlacber Kda%, Boon. 1920. [dies.] 

Roth, E\ ll'.R Ctiscbidrt^ dei rnmlaaEum Koiitgu Adolf von Nassau. WleabtdtiL. 1878+ 
HirlL G, Die bohmLscbp I'ulitik bei dtr K5u[gartahl Adolfo von Nitesau. Marburg- 
1009. [das*.] 

Bamanek^ Studin: (^etchichta Kdnig Adolfs. SKAAV. cevn. 1930. 

Scbneblcr^ K Dur Kmupf liraf FA»erhank dea Erlauchteu von M'urttembei’g gtgtn 
Kcrntg Rudolf vou Hatabiijg. BtuttgarL 1880. 

Sclindder, F. Kalfer McLunch VIL 3 ptfl. PrelE-im-Vt^tJiiiLd- 1924-R, 

M'ph prt, E . E s ]iilippe Ee Bel el la nmbum de Luxembourg. BEX’, xlv, 188-1. 

M T pnck t K. CtempB* V und Heinrich VH_ Halle. 188 J >! 

- h'm^aFuche Werbuiag urn die dentaebe KuKiig^kroiiP mr ZtfiL Philipths He# 

SchEbien tmd Clemens V. IS5!. uirv. 1800. 

H“cnniii.ghoff f A. Zur CTeschichte Her politifiehen Bc^iehunireii iroi^ebEn l>eutsrhbnid 
und Fraulmieb milpr Albrecht l- Neu+ Areh, mu f»L 
ZoiB^ljcnff, H. von. Rudolf vpia llabsburg und dpr o^lLTroicbisebe ^taaUcivlAiike. 
Vienna, 1882. 

-Debar da* RevhUvutfahrun Rudolfs van llububurg ge^pai Ottokar von Bohmeu^ 

AOG. mi. 

Zisii-CKT. A. nrvfforX und Bmlulf von Hab.burgitiilircrbeiJerasitj^ei, Bwiebmiged. 
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I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES, 

BrfKsli&iip It Haitdhiitli iicr UrkumleLltflit& filr Dcutsclilaa^ uml i La lien. See Gen, 

*m u 

PiiblmaimArjuti!, Quel lei iluLliile.. See Gen. BibL h 

Lorvuij O. Deutoclilondg < • fwhjeh L-w \ md len in MitUdaUer Beit dor Mi tie dea 
13 *Tftlirlit4, See Gen. IW. i. 

[ l otlhfl 5 t J A. Bibliotheca hbLodea m^dii nevL See Gen. i~ 

]]. DOCUMENTS. 

A, ( rl-IN }'HAL 

ROhmcr, J. F. Acta imperii selecta. Ed. Fkker, J. Innsbruck 1870. 

Mirteat, E. and Durand, V m Tiicsanrus anocdainruiii novas, Vul. it * Sec Gm. 

BibL IV. 

Rnyriabk-, O. Anuiiloii- ecclcsutetiirL Vok. iy-vi, Ed. Mid f J, D. See Gen, BibL v 

under Huron iiH. 

Rirxlcr p S. I'rkuiiden war Iwiiristhen und deutwlicii Clinch U> an.s den Jnhren 

1&5 & edg. sx. is8o. 

Stengel, E- Nova Alumarnnim, lirkunden, Rriefe, and uidrra QuiJleu bmaders anr 
de uteclien Geschichfo dm 14 Jahrbundcrta. m 2 pu. Berlin. Ift2K 30, 
VVinkeinMiEiiij E. Acta imperii saeruli im el uv. YoL il Ste (7m. AiM it* 

B. Spwuau 

Bobnwr, J. F. KegraUi imperii p 1314« 1347. See Gen. Hibi. iv. 

Brittle Ludwig de* IkyiTii. Ed. Brils mor, J. R in Fonte* mrum UonnanioorLmi, 
Val. j, Stuttgart 1843, 

CaiutiliiEioiiga Ht Acta public [mpemlui'iim el return. Vek. v, v| P i p vrru MOIL 
Lo-gum SecL IV, JCHii^-^7 . 

HAutlc t L\ Ekilrnge ztitn fcinentr Kuitig Lud^tg*, FDG. xm. ] UTSf- 
Jacijbi r T, Codes epirtoUm Jnhjinms re™ Bflhemieok Berlin. 184h 
Kaiser Ludwig lUierisehtw Land recht Ed. Freyl»er^ r M. von, (SumnLung hLstori- 
sclier Schnften, iv.) Stuttgart 1G2". 

des K Lurjvi^i des Bavern. EcL Rookhi^or, L. in DeKikiudfur den 

Uierischeh l^ndesrecbt^. Vnl_ tl* i- Mu nick 18®L_ 

Lober, F. von. Vbtilukuiacho Urkunden «nr Gaachichte Ktinig LudwLgHile& liayenn 
In ArcbivailHcbe Zoitschr, v, vi, Munich. 1880 -L, 
ftqgBgt* I LtI i-li u riri cii . Abt. in. tit Die Kv^tdeu dor Ik radge eon Offtrrrefcb sewi* 

Fried rirkm den Schrineii nU deutscbeja Kiiui^ Yon 1814-4330. Ed. OrO&4 p 1* 
Jiinpbruck. 1^22;, ^4, 

Roftstro der ErtbiBeKofe von Kola im Mittoklte^ VoLik Ed. Kudcr > W + Bonn. 101 & 
RcgtistaD der ErtbEecbofe von Mn]nz p 1380-1390, Ed r Vnpt > K and Vigene^ K £ vul*, 
Lelpeic. 1001-14. 

BcWjjn, J. Reswkridi^ M4-CI. Neu, Areh. ixin- 1307-S^ 

- Resse nach MSucten nud Koblenz ini Sommer 1097. JW- 

-- Brilrage xur Reieiisgefieliichte deft 14 Jalirht A ns dem Vatikaniscben Artblv 

iniLgoteilL Ibid, JC X V. 1809 . 

- Rebe Jmcb Italien im Herb%l 1398. Md - xivj nvj. 1899-1900, 

— - ftalae tiacb Obtritalien und Banned im Herbrt 1001. xxvji r 1901. 
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SrWtltrt, J. Hejic i.sch Fraiikrcicb nml Itilicn Em Sommer llHKi, /W m*. 

- Naclilose tu fruheren ReseWicbtett fMd. xix. 1005. 

[Theae seven article contain valunlik docomentti not -previously printed.] 

-Die Appellation Kfini# Ludwigs dea Itayrrci voti 1324 in oispningticlier Gestalt 

lierau^cgoben. Weimar. 10HM5. 

LrLutidcn zur GtgcliieMc dcs RocDBRinge* Kiinlir Ludwig* d» friimi, Ed, Flckfsr* J. 
rutubmck. 1835. 

Crkumleii Ludwtp do§ Baism. Ed. Ocfek k A T F. in Kemm Driconim scriptures, 
Vul i. Augsburg, 1733- 

Irkmidliche B-iiiUfig* zur Gesch ieh le Kbnig Ludwig* IV uud fuiderer bderischen 
Filruten. Ed. HijiW, C. in Obcrbaieriache* Arcbiv fur vaterliiudiache Gesdi* n 
Munich, jm 

V-itikmu^bo Aktun, Ed. Rj rater, 8. .sre (Jim. ZfiWL it under Fapa] Documents, 

Wreck, b\ von, Sectirig tlrktmifci Kdnig Ludwig*, /n Oberbakriaches Airhiv fur 
Ttfterluiulurchfe xxiu. Munich. 

Zeisshel^ H von, Her Register No. 313 do* Arvhivn der arngoti Befallen Kr^uo in 
lkircbii 4 ^ enthaitejsil die Eriefe Kotiig Jouutie II von Aragon an Fnedndb den 
Scbunen*** SHAW, cn, 1303, 


ill. CHRONICLES, ETC. 

Albcrtimis Mossitua. Ludovku* Ba varus* Ed, Bulnuer^ J. F, in Fern to* renim Gcr- 
manienrum, Vd, i. Stuttgart, 184& .-I/m od. Mtiratori RR.II.SS* lot edit. 
VbL*. 

AtuytjjflB MdLtcciifies; Cootitituitlo XuviiuouLuttiis. Ed. IViitU’nbiihj IV. MGH. 

Script ix. 

Annuls & Hudlerti iNilifdmrgensis Ed. Wiitteohorb, W. MGH. .Script is, 
Amiulrn ZwctJcnses. IMd* 

BAirksciiG Fort-^tiungen dor Smbirischen Weltcbmnjk. Ed, Weil and, L MGH, 
Dcutwh* ChrmiLken. u. 

Chronica dp duribu* Bavarian, Chronica de gesfift priuEipum. i ftitimc* Lndnvict 
impemtoris. Ed. Leidingor* G. f?j CbrOnk»e JtovuilcaeaafiraH n*, SGCS. IMS. 
Chronicnn S. Fctrl vulgo Sampertr! uu m ErfuHen**, Ed. SlGbcl * II, in GescLldi Laquellen 
dor PrOTlii* Sachsen, i- Hulk, 1370. 

Fritfleh? Citwcnor, Stnuib.buj'giiivbe Chnmik Ed. Hegel , C, m ChruiiikoEi dcr deut- 
gvht'ij Studtc, VpL vrn. Lei psde. 1870. 

ireeta Hnldewini Kttbiepltcopi TreTeronsia. Eil. Wjttenbuli, IL ami Muller, E F. 

in Geata Treviromnu V u3.il Tri vet 18:18. 

Heiitrich Tnubv von Sellwcb + Clironita. Ed. Rra^lAii, MGH. Script l 
Honricb Truelisess vou i)iei»&fltuiv«jl+ Historia ccdeeiaflGcfl t>r Chrouircm. Ed. 
EoKmei-, J. F. in Finite*. Vul. iv, 

Heuricus ile Hervcnlk. LiWr do robu* niumoraliilEvriliviA. Ed* PnltliELSt, A. tiel- 
tingen r 

IffpianhiiiCyg^uL Loutijiumtioji of Florefl tom^nini, Ed. J. G. Lejden. 

1743, 

H i> to Hat! FWnWdBbrumjonw*, E<L Wpgek, F. X. ft# Ainukle-H Bdu, in Thnriti- 
gisebe tfC*chiclitu|Eielleii, Vol. l Jem. IBM. 

Jacob Twiiiger von KOuigsbuTen, (.hrunik, Ed. I lego], C. inCLrquikcu dcr dentficheu 
MThUo. Vols. vui p it 1870-1, 

Johann von WiaterLunf, Chronica, Ed- Baethgenj F, MGH + St L ript. N.S. u 

urn. 

JulianiLGH nhbae VictoriefUM. Liber certm-nm hiatoriaruiiL ± vale, E^L Schneider, b\ 
SGL'S. 1000—10= 

Kaloudjiriurn ZwedAwL Ed, WAtteiiWb^. W* MGR. Script, il 
Konrad von Httlbemladt* ChroGicon. Ed. Weiick, K, FLNi. sx. JttyO, 
Mngdehiirgor SchLippenrhrontk. Ed- Jjmlcke, K. in t-Knouiken dor deut$chen Stidtc, 
VoL vu, L^ijicfk 1 . 1303, 

Mathis van Nortcnburg. Cbrwiia. Ed. Sluder, Q* Bern, imd, 4/^ued. Bohnier, 

J, F, tit Fontira. Vol. IV. Ahv nL A. MiiH. Script. N.S, nr, 1. 

itA£4 > in prugre^. 
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Nieokn* Minorita. Ih< controvert pawnertatfc Chriitij $tt Johannes Minorite. in 
LUlu/i\ E_ Miscellanea; ud- Mawsi, J, [>. VlpI. in, Lucca, 17 B 1 _ 
l C'bruriiL Ed + Orkshator, F, K. HagUtL IfWfl, 

Oita and Petur vqu Rattan, Chrcmtaa Awlae regiae lilari trea, Bd. Kmlcr, J. m Fouies 
nruni RaheaucarifrcL VaL n r * Prague, vlfeo cd. Lowth, J, A* l>ie Koiiigsaaler 
tie^liichtsqiiolk'u, in Pontes ra-am Awrtriiuarum. Abtla.i. Script, mi. Vienna, 
187.1, 

VitLuki a tom-sunn and Hatteti. Ili*ttirie Florentine, Ed. Mnratori. HR JJ.ss, 1st 
edii. VdLhl xrn, xrv. Aft&ed, l>ru?cmwnm^ F. G. S vole. Florence. 1844-5. 
Vita Carol! L^uarti alt ipsa uon-^ripta, Ed, Bohnier, J. F, tw Pontes. Vol. t Afou ed. 
tlcLi]J. ipj Pontes return liohemkiiriim, Vol. iil Frigoo. 1078. 


IV. CONTROVJSBS1AL TREATISES, ETC. 

Lupoid van Bebonliatr^. Do inm regiiS ul Imperii. Ed. SnhimliUH, S. in De itiris- 
diciiOiiO> iitiL r Lryrih^ 1 ul pru^minpiiLia imperiali av potentate pp. 

528-403- lia.de \mi- 

— OMl^ flu Xelis Catliiiliqie fidei Vutorum liri cicipnJni OwniiniJuruiJi, [bid* pp. 
4KMW, 

- Hi malie iim queriiliMinn qt 3jimoistiMLjj]i dh'Lanaen du modfrnuJ cundbus cl de- 

fectibuhi regni ac imperii Knmanm-nm, Bd. Rohmer, J, P- in Fowled Vet. i, 
AfarfliUn$ of Padua* Defruao-r Pads. Ed, Frtvitf-Ortort, C. W. t'amli ridge, 1828. 

—— Defensor miner, Bd. Brampton, C, K- Birmingham, 1922, 

-Tractetu^ do trasisktimse imperii. Ed. Goldast, M* in Moxiurdiia S. romnni 

imperii, Vfl1 r u* Frankfort. 1014. 

Michael of Ceeena. Tractetos (Bpistoke) tny contra erroro J oh until a XXII. lluf. 
UnbelanatB kirvhenpcditischc Strelueforiften ji under Zell Ludwig* des Bayern. Ed. 

Sobol*, R, 2vok- (Uibl. d. K, Preus&. ITUt Inst, in Horn. ix,x.} Rome. 1&12,14. 
William of Ockhima. Compendium erronim Johannis XXIJ papae. E^l. Golda^t, M- 

in MiiiLiirchia. WA. it. 

- Dq mrisdietinnu Imperatorii iu rattms matriuxOitljiUbiia. itdrf. Vol. i. 

- Hefcngoriitm contra errores Jolunmis XX li |»pao. /» Baluxo, K. M^-L-ellaneii; 

*d. J* D* \ r nl, me. LttCtn. lttU, 

—- Ed. Goldastp M. in ^ronarcliio. Vol. u. 

—- Odo qiiMfitionet, Ibid. 

—- Opue noiiafaiLla dienuL Ibid. 

—— Tokt.b'l ftgeii die V n ivtv erfungwfnmtel ( Euiuuus 1 YL Ed- AliiLler, K. in Fest¬ 
schrift dem Gtoe&horicif von Hemn l^adwi^ JV xum 25 Aug:. 18ifi3 pwiduift 
Gkason. 1880* 

V 1 . MODERN WORKS. 

A. Gkneral. 

Eunijtch^ K. l r on MiltiO.-ther %u LlefiinniLlioiJ. Vol. i. [bile. 181^1 

A. KircheMgesdiLcbte Lhint^-iilnaidn. Vol. v. -nw Hen. Hihl. v. 

I lijttkT, l', Awn Avigijon. In Alih. d. RtllpniBchDii tic^ellKcli. der WEsseiusch. Sur. vi H 
VqL ii. Prciprue, 1888. 

lvopp F J r E. Gcschiehtca von dor Wi&ierlaurbtdluw^ und d*m Vtriklle dqsi lieili^eu 
Rihiitecben Keidiei. Vckls. |v T v, Berlin and Hak^ln* 1871* 82. 

Ktaia i mcr, M. Wahl u.n d de§ dent^hon Ky nig* ifn VerbAJUiis r,u eiiunad er, 

VVoiiuor. I305 b 

I jcdimivi-shy, K, M. Punt vuu. Getkxiaklite d&a Hauser Mj.il^hurg. 8 pts. VlernUr 

Liudiwr, T, Heiitsidieiifffcliichte untwf don llalh-liur^ern und Lnxenihur^eni. 2voU 
(Blbliotliek deuUdier Geeelhvhte. Ed. EwietlLrieok^Siideuhonttj IL von.) Stutt¬ 
gart 1888-88, 

Samuuek, V. Krouml oud Reicli^her^chafl tm 18 und 14 Jahrlit. Berlin and Lcipsle. 
1D1D. 

Sdiultz, A, ISeopWaos Leben im 14 and 15 iahrht J832. 

Stuls, LL Der EnebUchof vqu Malax und die deuteche KonigswahL Weimar 1810. 
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B. Special. 

Altnumn, W r i>er Bumoiraug Ludwig* dee Ifcueru, Berlin, 168& 

Bachmann, A, Xnrhui.iL die ScliLmAit hei MfthldarL it a Farechungen inr U&Khiriile 
BeyemR uv h Munich* l£*07. 

Chruutit, A r Reitiigti zuH rusehrehte Ludwfcadaa Baycre und seiner ZeiL Gotha. 1887. 
Dormanis. M- Die SteUnttg lies Bisturns Freising irii Kaitspfe zwiseben Ludwig dent 
Ravens und tier rtotiichtn Kune. UleulMuen. 1&07* 

Erhen.V. Die Schlucht twl MflWdoi* O wl 132a 

- Berthcdd von Tat fc 3 RqgistrctOf uud NoUa r in dee Krnulei Kaiser Lad wi gs 

de* Bsiem, In DenkeSbr. <2er KAW + uivr*Abh. 2, 3924, AIk> pubL separately. 
Vienna. 1924. 

Felleti s W. Die Bulto ™Ne pretereat 3 ’ und die RecunctlintiniiKverhaDdlatigeii Lud- 
wIg* dee Bakrn mit dent Pupate Johann XX1L 2 pin. Tr&v&s. 1885, 87. 

- Forschungen zur Geschichte Ludwigs dee Bayern. Ncu^s. 1000. [dies.] 

Fickcr, J, Z\ir Ge*i L bsehte dea Kanerdne* an Renee, Vienna- J8A3. 

Fin kg, EL Die Stellutig der weedilierliep Uteehufa mid Iit>rren ins Kampfe Ltidwigfl 
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Tomekj V. V. Dtje kriUn stvi £^kdlL 0 . (Lli^lory of the kiatgiiom of Bohemijix) (lib 
edij. Prague, 1801, (ternaan twisl. Prague. 1885. 

—- Dtijepis mfoUv Pnihy. (History of the ctty of Pmgne,) Vols, u and hi. 2nd 
cdij, Prague, 11^*2 f. 

— mb uni verstty pni^k£ (H istcuy of the uaiivereity of Prague. 3 1 k nigu e, 1819. 
U^ruai3ky. K. Gfwcbichte Kal.^r Karl TV und staler Zeit. V'inLs, t-m* ZiLuabrnek, 
1880-3. [A v^ry detailed hit Lory of ('hairier [Va neriod* but only till the year 
!3fE0.] * J 

B. Lb^aLj Ecopfojfic* a. vn Soctal Hiaro«v ¥ 

t eUko^kf, J, Pot Setliue oeeke dfijiuy pra'ivns. (Sketeh uf Czech Legal liberty.) 
Prague. 11)00, 

Kap™* J, ProTni diijiuy zfliiai koruny Oeske. (U^l history of the lauds of the 
HubeiiaLin ertnm.) Vobt i and ii. Prague. 1013, 

Krofta d Lv, Pfehled d^jiii ^bkt-Lo stavu v L oebucb a iia Mnravl, (?ikeirli of the 
history of the jK^u^ml ry in lluheruin uud Moravia,) Pa'ngue. 1910, 
lippertj J T Soi'Ul-GcficIm'btff Bubuicia^ in vorhu^ttbielior Zeit Vol^. i and h. Prague^ 

\ iem m } and Leipic, 1 ^ 08. 

Mcudl^ LI, ^uebiiui kriss u uipatiy VO mMtdl iStrtlactdbu vrku. (Social erijms and 
conflict* in the cities nf tbe J4th century.) Prague. 1928, 

Poterkiip O. ItticlitsgeAehEchto dor holituijehen Under, VuL i, I J rape T 1923 s 
^Vinter! Z. Dfjiuy hsmesel a olichodu v CeduVch v rrv a av sitidetf. (History of 
liaildlrniJi iud in Bollelli iaiu tile 111 hand Idlli Ccuturte*. ) Prague. 1908. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

THE SWISS CONFEDERATION IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 


Haller, Q , K. von. BiblEothek der ScWeizer^ieiidhlchte. 7 voIh. Item. 1788- 
Bnuidbetter, J, L Repertorinni Gber die ii] Ztnt- und S&rmnctarhriftcii der dalite 
1812-liU enthallfciieu Aufriitze und Milted tinmen itfhweixergeschkhUbbeai 
InlahttL Basle UU& 

Barth, J3. Repertorimis iiber die in Zcit- tind SstW^idarUhiu der Jiilire lfliJj-190fa 
culhjilteuen AutetM uud MitteLluiifteii wliweiii 0 rge$chit 3 itJich*n lohsiltca. 
Bfcd* 1006. 

— Sibling tmidiie der SchiteisiwvGefiehjchto enthnltend diu flnlbfiUindtptrecliknciitn 
Drttcktferke wir Gesehichte dw Srli^eh bis Ende 1912« (tjudkii zur Scliw^r- 
Gfcfichidite. AbfcriL t \\ I-hi.) 3 vole, labile, 1014-1 A. 

Ribling rmpbie der Scb w-eizeMictfchich to* 1913-10. Issued as fiupplti*. Ed the Alttdpr 
fur ichwrixeriHhG Gesrbfchte, N‘euu Ferine. xn «irai. lk>ru. IB] 4-20. 

- IEI20 fll l^ufid ah supplt*. to the Zcitochr. fur Bchw'eizerisebr GwcldcbLc. 

Ztirich. 1921 ff r , in protfw* 

See tilxf) bibliographies in Diersuter, J. Ge±*biehtc der Schwekeriseheii Kid^enon- 

M^Eihdliiift. S« liehitr, ill X. 

ii. souRim 


For liit of forces see Barth, IL Bibliographic der Schweifcer-Go&chiehle, 

j« 

Wym f G. von, GdicWcbtis dor IlislomigTnpliiie In dor Schwas. Zurich. 1805- 
Odchsli^ \l\ (judlenbuelt zur Sth wetsergeiKihiehta, Kleiue AusgaW, Otb edti- 
Ziirkh. 10 J 8. i a ... 

[fivsutare j^hwuizeriBcher Archie 8 (Ed. by VcrtnitsltBiif der Allgenieitieti 
Geachichl/oiwhendeu Geselbchaft der Schweiz) Beni. 18135 ^. Annul, 1017, 


Hi. MODERN WORKS. 
A. OtlVEJtAI-' 


Blumer, J. J. Staats- mid lleeliU^eachichte der *cbwd$ftfildten Detnakratien odnr 
dor Knrilmie l"ri, Skhwyz, V literwaldeu* OJiiruss, Zng T mid Appeimll, 2 vohk 
StOalh IB50, 60. 

Dili] ill Lkur, K. Gcsrliichte tier Schweiz, mil btuouderer RueksicM auf tilEj E&tvich- 
Iuh^ de.h Vt'tfaeiatuiigc-und IviiltiirlelH'H.s. Vol*T. -llhedn. Zurich- lytlL VoL tt- 
Itnl edn, 1901. 

Hierauer, J* GcaeUckte der SchweizeriscLen Etdgenos^emchafL A d*. i and u. 
8nl ediL {lleereiii. Set GWi. /?*W. v + ) Gotha. 19113-20. French transL Raymond, A* 
Vol. f. 2nd edit. IdiisaTme- 1027- Vol.ii. 11312. 

Gnglfrrdi, E. CieAchichte der Schweiz von den AnUngen hi* auf dro GefltHwarL 
Vol. i, Zurich. X&M French iraiigL Revmocd, A. \ r a\ m i_ [jiusourie, 19®& 

Gtschiclrte der Schweiz. Ed. by Dfl.iT, Feller, R. t Mumltj v. f md Nabholz, H, 

Zririch- Uh’iO, in progreaft. 

I[euiler p A. Sebwcizerischc VerbiefningwHdimte. Bul«. 1020. French trnnal, in 
Elutatre lIl^h roiirtittitiaii* feddndca, Vol. r, by Abr*vanel ± G, and Favey, J. G, 
Uiu^jiiLiic and Utueva. 3924. 

Ililty, C + 1^ CooititntiouB fiMcndes de la Ccuifdd^ratitui Suteaa Bern. 1S91- Abo 
appearwl in Gcminti- 

Mfiller. J. von, Glonto-Bjmheijn, R,, and Huttm|rer, J, J T Hbtclre do la Confedc- 
ration SuiiiHe. Fraucli trausl. Alounard, C* and VuHioinin, L. 18 Vulfi. Paris wad 
t-kueva 1837^51. 
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OmM, H , Orteuijil Zu^e^andto. Eiuc nur (iew;hidite d^r 

Bmidi^reHfJjU 1 . Ju Jahrb. iuf whvekemehe G psghsvb te. xm (1808). 

-Scbwif^ez^cKktitel^r Sckundor-* Kind-* u mi ittebucli alui- 3rd edn, Zurich* 

1 IM>7. [Ailui triblii ] 

Raymond, M. Histoirs de la Suisse des im^iiiti ju^mh not* jours. gUiLttigj si 
omlLsutioci. Via], i. Lau&imie. MI. 


U. Si'kdAL 

Art, \. von, Gesebicbten iJth-. Banton* St Galltixi* 3 vola. St Gal t l&l®* 

LtekmvG. von. Die CiitdttikiiLk^dorScEku'bixerbcheii Eid^iiu&temchnil in Zeibiehr, 
fur «hwoix#riMk« G^liiditt 3* Iwhxg* (1&23), liiiMia 
BtndieiTij V. van. Geni-vc et Je* Sqk*e* mt xv H sied*. La Folly VI* et le premier 
trmite do tutk&bnui^omu (147ft* Jahrb. fEr ikibiveiierifcciie Geschichte, xut 
arii] xlv. 1320 . 

-— Guidi&nl Tavd, tivoquo de Sion, xuv (1899). 27-37, 

Bflirnoaini. A.^ Die Sddachi twu St Jakob no tier Bira. Bad*. 1877- 
Baahnte^ J. F. sup la Latailk de Grandson. /a Musife Neurliutdoie. »n 

fltHk-l). SS-^S. 

Breslau, IJ. Das iilluHtif itfnidim der idtwdzer Crkantotie. Jr Jahrb. Rir A'kweiajr- 
isclie Gufichichte, xx (183.1). 1-38. 

Bijphij A. Freibiji^ii Bruch mit tlestiMTeieli, sdu Feberganjp mi Suvuyen and An- 
sdiliLMiui die Kid^cani^asdudl. (Cailcctmiai Fnbtiriniaia. Vol. tu.) Fribourg. 

—— Kurils rial ifattlitu* Skliluer al& Staitflmiim anil KircbeniTirst, Eiii Beitnif* ziir 
all^BSinauEii ami idi^kcn^licii GcHdiichlo vim der Meude t\vs 15-H> Mrlib 
zaricii. ma + 

ttaidk* G. lli^toini: do canton da Fribourg. Fribourg, 1922. 

Ddudlikor, K. Gusehfchtu der Stud l und Kantoua Zurich. VuL l Zurich. 11X>8. 

-Hnot Wahl mane uiid die suricker Revdutiou van 1403. Zurich, 1883, 

Durrer, R, IE ruder Kkus, 8 v«1s, Samoa. 1017-21, 

-— Premiers cambtbi do la Suisse primitive pour la liberie. In Hut militaire du 
la Suisse h r. Bom, 1814, pp. 20-100. Also appeared in Gorman, 

Bseher* II. Dyr \'crrat von Novara, 1500. In Jalirb, Fdr sdiwciztrk L )ie G^hiditiL 
x* (1800), 7iMiH, 

km L , E. l-i fonfiNiiiratiou de* bolt cantona. Etude hnitarii|ae mr la au 14* 

siede- Ldpnuc, 1B70. 

Furrtrj V, GnchMitti, StatkLik R mid L'rkuiideujaumufunir CLber Walk. 3 vols, 
sion, i eao-2. 

Gntfliarili,. E. Dcr Anted dor Sob Keizer an dyn iialienkcheu Kriegeij* 1434^1510. 
VaL r. Von Karls VII1 Zue; nacL Xeaptd bis aur Uim von Cambmi. 2ilricli. 

m% 

■ ^okum^jti! sent Geachkiite des Biirgurumktor^ Huns H'uldmaran, (Quellen xur 
Si-hwoticrgwbkbb^ AbEalL it,) 2 vok. Bask, lull, 13 
—— Novam mid Dijun, [Julicputikt mid Viirfall d&r ii-liwciuirbdieu Gnj^nadiL 

ZOricb, 1007- 

Uiu&ier. Her Sdiwiibcakric^ mil Horvarliobuilg der Frui^nisst* inn, Kl&tt^aU Und 
Scliitiflmu^iL. 1830. 

ljinline J F. dy. Kulhh!^ diw perm de Bour^ogiLe. In v\ documents public 
par la SiH.'.d'Iii^Ldb' la Saisa; mtFiatidc. VUI (1849), UG-ZilG, 

G. G^hichte ilea Landes Gkrus. 2 vols. tltarun, i 893-0, 

—— Zlar £KKJj$lirigen tjiMliiL'btiiiafuLqr der Scbladbt Uyl NuiVIn (Fe^Lwh rift). Glirua, 

1000, 

lluii^erbnbkr + H, ^tude antique &(ir lo tradUions rektiven aax upigiues de la 
ionfeddratiorK SgLsRe, In Bulletin do l'lnstitut itaduiml ^euevola xv (1808). 
^1-340, 

Jeekliu, C. und F. Dit Antoil Gnmbiitidens am Seh^aUinlirtr^. In Fystscbrifl aur 
Calveufeier. I>aios. 1000 + 

Kotilar, C. Lea Sui*=e?s dona querns d'llali^ de 1500 n 1512 + In Mem. ot 
doeiiineiiU publics pur 1* Sk. d'biat. at dkrdieaL de Guneve, mv h 181W. 

64^2 
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Kopp. J. E, GcHclhicli te der EnlgEnu^d.^djoii Llfmi]i\ A vuls. L^ipslc, Berlin, etc. 

iw-m 

lieheiuu, T. de, Die Schlaclit bei Sem pooh- In irpdEiikbbtt iur fuofLtui Sarnia r- 
fek L r, Lucerne, JEStk 

MauiJrut, B, de. Etude but Les rehiUons do Charles VII et do Loui* \I d raw do 
France avec le* eiotoni suissea. /n Jabrb, fur tidmfretiph* Geycbkhle. v 
(IftSO). £7-102. 

Meyer* K. Politique traEkaalptue el expedition des Confedtfr#* au dela de* Alpwi, 
juaqu'i ia vicltrire do G lorn too. /it HiaL mUi Lure deb Suisse, HL Deni. 1915. 
pp. U5-7B. A3^a appeared in German. 

- - li.ilieuisclic EiiillGme bei der Entatahuug dor Eidgcno^iciiflchaft, In Jahrh. far 
frbweizei-frdie Geocbicbte, *lv {1920). 1 -7+L 

- Die uiechiveber Befruiun^traditiuii in ihror Eitiboit, f bcrliefflrnup, uud 

StaffwahL Zorich, 1927, 

Meyer to ti KnuciaO; G_ Den origin^* a. I an I21H, In 11 L-t. mil ini re dr k Suife-e* l 
IkrrL 1915. pp. A&n apwarfd in tierman, 

NlMifrhe, IL origin^ i!c la CrmiliSd^ratinci Suisse dapri'g dcs tnlVAUX rtwntB. 

hi tltrtmnra geuevok&s, Uenm 1929, pp, 3-03 P 
(ta h*oi] Iwi u, (J, F, Die Lrkuodcu dcr Ikdugeruiig mill Sob belli voia Murteu. 
Fribourg. 187(3. 

Oerlisil^ \V. Die Anflngo dcr ScbsreizerfccfatT EStypnot^ittchift* Zurich. 1B9I- 
Frvnrb U*mL Dqcormnuii, J. E. Bern. IBbl. 

I'likLiui-r, YV\ IHc Euthtebun# des Freasbuitcs dcr drei Domic. Jktea, 189fir 
FupKltufer, ,L A. Desrbirhtc des Thurguni?. VoL i, 2nd edn. Fruttimfeld. 188fl. 
Jtilik-b A. Ijv* origin** de k Confederation Suisse, Idstoire et Iiignidr. 2nd edu, 
Genova and Ba.de. 1809, German tnuisl. Aarmn, 187*L 
ftiidC ^ toil Dla Krippc Karls de* KuhDCU...iiTid Benuer EdriH ” cola, Sciaff- 
boLuon. ifD3— i- 

Rott, Fl HLstikiri! do la representation diplomatique do La France aupri* des cuutou* 

aulMefi, VoL i (1430-l|KSft> Bern. 1909. 

Schupfti, K. E. Gesdilchto dcr Stadt.vcrfii6au.iig von Solotliura. Bade. 3897, 
Sogf^wv, A- P. von. EiechtsgcBehicbtc dcr Studi uud Rcpnbhk Lucerne, 1 vola. 
Lucerne, I&51 -8. 

-Samnilun^ klcincr Srbriftcn. 2 tola. Bern. 1E79. 

I’atariisoff^ E. Die Hctotl iffo o,Lf Solothunisj &m Scliwabciikriege \ua ^ur Scbladit bei 
DonuLrhr 22 Juli HtWs t^ileurc. 1B99. 

llllirr^ A. vo] l. Gc^clikrbte dco cddgfmosoiachen preistsuile*, Bern. 0 vola. Beni. 
1B38-40. 

X allii-riij. L\ E. iIm- L« h Hc^mciit ilc^ tLirde^ 3uis>ea cii Fram e. Ij?h ISuihSi^ eu (Ulw 
(I. ampa^iD dc .Marjgrmn). Liuaaune and Paris. DM2. 

-MnriL Le ^E£^o et In Ikt^Hle, 1470, LaUuililiC. 1920. 

X 'aucber, P H romiDcnrcmcobi do b CoiEfeddmliou Sniasc. itevbctl win. CEneva 

and Beale, I®9L 

-tmditione imtioiuilwc de k SuL^. hi Slmk, do TJutiDltil ualioriiil gcncvoU, 

iviflBSO). 50L 

Wock^rUA^etj It. Fcsbebj-ift ium vicrliLUEdurlen JiEhreiLnge dea Gwigcn Bundea 

vu-i^clseii lk=cl uud der EidppHHi, 1^ JutL 190L LWf. 1901, 

-liescbicbtc dc* Kantona Scluifthau.-feu tor BundewFoier, ScbafflauuHcii^ 1901, 

-Ciw»cbfcf>Lle der Stadt Db&el. 2 vok. Bnsle. 3007^ 13^ 

H ? nrtmann ± II. g%$cblckllkhc Eiilndckluug der Stallt St G«Deu Kh xo ibrem 
Humic niit dt:r mIi web, EidfencwaenschAfL fn Arehiv fur seSineiitrEwbo 
GKbkbte. ivi (IKtfti), 'C68, 

VfittdfltjB. lKc3cIiliebtWiMkirteii, hi FralburgcrGcacblcbtabklter. i ( lttH4). 1-B4, 
AVattenwy 1-Difwbocb „ E, Ge^rhichtc dcr Btaiit lullI LaiirDidkaft Item, 2 vob, 
SclinffbauFen aim! I kirn, a HH.^7 —T—- 

Wio, H. G. Dor Sieg von Sempach im Urhtu dur Dljerliefcruiig. In Xeujaln^bliitt 
dcr FeUeru e'rkiir-tb^dl.^’bjLft in /firidi, 1922, 

TelUegerj J, C. Gerehbbto dfei appcnTclIi^bciEi \'nlk^. VoL i. Trogen. JB30. 
Zfi^bokke^ hi, Hbtoriaolio F^bchrift fur die CenU'jmlrfeier ds^i Kentimi Aargno- 
Dk Geseliiohte des .VoncAiiii dem jutrgAui^'hcu Voiko eoiihlt. Am mu* 199.1. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
THE HANS A 
I. BIBLIOGRAPHLES. 

There re no indcpcadeitt NibliiitTraplLy of Heuw history in existoim Tlie most 
complete list is to bo found in Dahliiiaiin-TVjjtz, Qucllenkonde (ter iVen. fftb/. r) p 
where separate sections nine allotted tu it. Reference* to collection* of source*, legal 
and commercial history etc. are given in the division* appropriated to them. The 
foregoing diouM bo *uppleoicntad hy periodical* such the Jahrc^hericlito for 
deubebe Geschlcht*. 111^7 if. (a w fkn. Hite, r), the HistorLsche Vierteljahreachrift 
! IJVJS) f and p above alljtbo Haa^ische Geachiohtx Matter {«w beto ic, m); since 1&20-1 
the last mentioned hn» published short critical ajote* upon nil current publications 
dealing with the Maim, 

11. ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS, SOURCES, AND CHRONICLES. 

Adam of Bremen. Gesta Pontifieum Nanimahurgciiidum. Ed. Ipappenlhprgj J. M, 
MGH. Script, vii. Jiire ed. Sch maid ler f JX 9G(JS, 3rd *dit. 1017. 

Arnold of Lflbeek. Chronic* SLnvorum (L1712CK>>. Ed. Lappciiherg 1 , J. M. MOD. 
Script s*t. ibid, SGCS. 1838, 

Bremfoches f rknniJciibncb. Ed. Ehmeck, D. H. and Bippen, W". von. Void, i-v 
(-1433). Bremen. 1&03-U3. 

Brcslautr Urkirndenbiich. Ed. Korn, G. A. V\\ Ft_ p 4 Breslau* 1870. 

Ch mail kei l tier deut*dioii Stidto vom 14 bkS ii tn i (I Jal i rh t, (Hi*L Ctnninisrioti BA W„) 
Leil^ic. W?Z IDI7, The following important H«iM town* are included: 
Brunswick (] 270-1414). Vol*. xt and xvi T 
Cologne (1277-1188). Vol*. xiwiv* 

Dortmund (740-1558). VoL xx. 

Lbibeck (1105-1482). Vols. xix> nvij xxvin-Jtxicii. 

Mandeb cirg (ike. 47 -a.h. Vide, vii and xxvn. 

Sck^L (I4l7-n&)i Vota xxt and xxfcV. 

Oodqi IliplimiaEiL'iL^ LnhcctwU. AtoL j t I'rkundenhueh der Stadt Lub&ck. 11 vals 
(Vetwii fiir Ujbetkiscbo Gw hkfrt c . ) LQbecfc. 1843 ff. 

Dartmu uder I'rkundenhucb. VoLl i, ii, cd. Hubei, K. and Row, E,; in. i (-1410), 
ed. Rdbed, K. Dortmund. 1831 if. 

Enncn, L. and Eckerts, G. tjoclleu sur Ge*chiclite der Stailt Koln. H vols. Cologne. 
1800-TP. 

Eftgedora, A. and Hohlbanra, K. Daa HatUlwntar m Brugge-Antwerpen. Ver- 
»eichiiis der Crkuaulou. Hamburg. 1B7A 

Hiiniburgifrfbet bronikeii hi nipiersiacliwscherSpmehe, Ed. Lappenberg, J. M, 4 pta. 
Hamburg. 1852-fl]. 

Ham burgisv lien L T rktindeabuda. tUl- Lappanbaig, J. M. V r oI. i (-1308). Haifilnirg. 
IB4£ [Nip mote pulil.J 

llaiHhche GeHlbl^taqiiillmi* (Vermin lilr Haiifi]#cbe Gescliicbtc.) 

Ernte Ffllgft. 

I. Dh Varfeatmifsbucb der Stadt Stimlnnid. Ed. Cninckfr T <*. Jiulle. 187^. 
IJ. the Rathdinio derSlfldt ll'tcniar Ed. Crull, F. JlolEc. 1S7>> 
lit. Dortmutider Slatuteii and CHcde. Ed. Freusdorff, F. Halle. 1882* 

JV + llnrli de« Lflbtckiscben Vegta anf Sohoneo. Fj], Ikbafbr^ IX Halle. 
t0437_ 

V. RevaJar ZullbBeher and Quittimgan. Ed. Stiad*, W. HiEEc. 11M17- 
VI. JJamojaktCU Atts Ku^W r I2I2-! 112. Ed. Kunze, K, Halle. 18»I + 

VJL lieriehte and Akteit der liait#hicbco GesnmrttSchaft tincb Moakau 3m H>03. 
Ed. Blamcke, iX Halle. UtlH. 
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Neue Fnlg®. 

J, (■ etch Lch te and. Lrkundeai der Rsgafahrer in Lnhcck im 16 (and 17 Jabrht, Ed, 
!?ieffertj, P P Berlin, 1897- 

IT. Die Luhecker fkrgenFahror und Hit* Chronisttk. Ed, Brutus F, Berlin, 

1 m 

IF I, Pip BinT^rtprnHicn der Slajlt Wiiunar. Ed, Tcchfll, F, Uip?ic, 1!M 
IV. Die Liibcckpr SchnnenfkbniT, Ed, B.mHeh f E. LQttfi'k. 1922. 

V r Dent^h-rii writhe Jlandclj^fichlubtedesAliltohiltArs. Ed. Goats, K, Zjubeek. 
1922, 

VJ r Per Wendncbe MQnsever*ta. Ed, Je*w p W, 

VII. DieZinDfie-Reorm L1 t- t E«t- } und Kurlnnd. Ed. Gah In backed. hi the prv^. 
Hflnriacbes UrkuDdenbacb. V nle, r-rn* ed, |iohjl*tkH) f K.; jv-vj, ed. Kantu^ K. ’ 
Tin-1, ed. Stein T W. Leip*ir, ItfjYMtHtf. 

HbWj P ¥ FMbrtef /Hr LQbeek. LQbecfc, J 0G& 

Helrcbr>S hL Oironirm Slni-nmm (-1172). Ed. Lmppeaberg, *1. M + MOB, Script xsi, 
Ai*& *d, Schmeldlor,. B, 8GFS, 2nd edo, 11300, 

Invert tare Hflri*i*ch*r Archive, Vole, i and rr. K-drier Irrventar (I 5*11-91), Ed, 
Huhlhaum, K.; JiL D&nxlgtr Inventor (153!-91), Ed, Siin.^ri, P. (Verfifri Fur 
Hmnikcho Geattiichte.) Lci|i-ir. 1893-1913. 

Kni ppmR. Die Kftliier Siad tree fa uujijreu des Mittelntte rn mit ein er Dm rsld l nn^ der 

J-iiinjiUve rankling. 2 vol& RoilO. \ RLSj- 

Koppntcirm, K, JuIiaiiil TClners Handlnrigibncb von 1345 bis 135& (G*«bicliti- 
qn«ll«n der StadL Ro«tock.) RnRlnek. 1885. 

-K am more j red i aiu ngon dvr Stndt Hdraboigv 7 voU, 1889-97. 

-Leilfodeai Fur die Alterlente des deiaUchon Kaufmamu »ii Brugge, Hotnbarg. 

1875. 

Korner, IF. Dte Chronica Kovel la Ed. Sclrtf&lm, J.Gnttingen- 1H05. 

Lappenberg, J, M. Gese1itehlw|uellen dea EiTAtiften and der Stadt Bremen, Bremen, 
1841, 

-UrkrmdlicFie Geschichte de* Londoner SUhlhofrlt* Hamburg 1351, 
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Zeit^hriA dm prew,-^ii*c-lM.s ei 6Mhwkl*raraio&. i.bjuiir r IttMOff. 
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CHAPTER XL 

FRANCE: THE LAST CAPETIANS. 

I* SPECIAL BIELIOGEAPHIES. 

Bibliographic--! or bibliographical notes will lie foetid In bvbe, K. s Hktoirc de 
France, vol r m, pt 2 and in Livum* F r nod Ram baud, A v EE into! re getuunde, voL 
m (*v* ton. v), Al*o i jl lhe works of Boutons, lAiigEois, J^ehugour ± .md Wench, 
mentioned below (m a% For blander* *w Pirenno* EE,, Bibliographic do Ihu+Ujire 
de Beljpquo. ■ 1 vr fi)M i. 

EI r ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

A. CifnnKteLE*. 

i The most «ou¥euki]| collection of narrative* by Franch Authors is in Bom] net 
{m Gm* BiH. rv) p foLi^- 

Volt xjt, pp> 4^i-724 r Eppodutty the Ge-ta Philippi II I by Guillaume do 

pp. L^S -l^SS'I : the relevant portion of the mmc author* Chroulcoo to JdW, 
pp. 563-82; and It* continuation, pp. 6E&-G4R. 

VoL a x i r pp, 1 -23 W, i.kM -734 f 802-14. fc |x?e In 11 y the eon tin nation of the eh ronicte 
of ftermnd de Fmcliet, [ip, 3 - 70 ; a *erie* of short anonymous chronicles, 
pp, SO-158; (he chronicle of Yv« r monk of Saint Hoiiis, hero wrongly 
attributed to 11 nilloumo the Scot, who copied olio of the manngmptdj pp. 201- 
tli the Memorials HUsxfatfsin of Jean of Saint Victor, pp. 080-7$; end 
its conti n nation to 1320, pp. 676-BJX 

Vol. XXII, pp. 8-11, 14 -20, 84-1Gtf, m-aoo, 34^-120. Specially the rhymed 
chronicle attributed to Geoff™ of Pari*, pp. 37-lliO; Guillaume Umrds 
branch* de* romn* lignites, pp. 171 -!H>0 t npedally interesting for the 
Flemish war*; and si FtcmUh chronicle, probably of the fifteenth ceutciry* but 
cm hod y i inr earlier matter, pp. 34CM20. 

\ ol, isiiii pp. &5-1O0J 182-212, $11-3-2. Especially Jean ile Vipi^i French 
Inundation of the lent E^itiii ehrooirEe nf Friraat, monk of Saint Deni*; 
pp. 8b-lO0. 

MoEitiior,. A. source* dn riiMoIru de Fraiice. vol. ni (*rc iJen r BiNL i) should 
be consulted for criticise of these, anti for more modern editions; e,g. I ho 
continuation of Gerund do Fraebet’# ehroiiielc from £208-1235 wel-; printed hy 
Grnionie, J. at the end of hi* Clirotihjue de Richard J^e^eot. (SHF*) Parin 
1880. 

jL Other ehrooicles, 

Anelior, Guillem. Hktoire de U guerre do Navarre- fl27-Mll. Ed. Michel F 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
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Tr^w. I87dr 

-Ciwcbiehte do Dcuf£chen Reiches untpr KOuiir WenseL 2 vals. Bhiubw ick 

1871k8a 

Lace, ft. 1-n France pendant la guerre de Ctrut Aha 2 mk Paris. 03. 

Margiy 7 (V Jji cmaqeolp et les ronqiieninUi dps CimiritA Parig. IBOiL 
Mcnsotrc sur Piorro dp Crann. In Mcliiiige?; ile littoniture et d'hktoirv, (Sncidtd des 
Bihlkophiliti Frai^-ais.) Paris, iHntJ, 

Mcmrdj C-. Histoim d* la ville do Nimes, 7 vet*, Nimc*. 1750-8. 
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M erlrtj L. Riographie die Jeon do Montagu, BEC, *iil IBM-2. 

J*. Insurrections nrhdnes an ddbut du rcgue do Charles V7 (138G-4), 
leurg nutei et leu re consequences. Parta. Ilh>i. 

-Isabelle de France, reino a'Angletvm f 1383-140% RHD+ imr* ISJ04. 

-Le Prases demaitre Jean Fasorifi, dianuiiic do Nptafr-ttanio de Piris (1415-1% 

/ji Mem. de la Sue, de I'HiaL do Earle, .ovu. iParis. 10OL 

’-- i/l» grande £1 millc parleni-eiitnire aui m e et iv* s^rfe- Le* d'OrgemouL 

Paris, 11>I3., 

MoranvilJcj II. Etude *urla vie do Joan Le Merrier, 13+ .-13&7, fn Mem. AeodlRL. 
2nd ser, VoL vr. Phri.^ I BBS, 

-Conference* cut re la Franco et FAttgleteJre, 33JJG-00, BEC. L. 1BBSS. 

Mawwt, R, B. Henry V, London, HUB. 

Nicolas, Mi H+ History of the battle of AgincOurt 3rd edn. London. 1333, 
0™n,C. Hcslory of Englaml r , rb 1377-1484. (PoHt Uwu of England, Ed. Hunt* \V. 

and Poole, R. L Vol r rv.) Lind mi- 
■- r rhe li rent Revolt of 133 L London, lfl(N£k 

Owen, L, V* D r Engknd and tho Low Countries (14115-1% EHR. xivttf. til 13. 
l^tit, E, l,e* vejoure de Clmrles VI, 130(1-14110. fri Bulletin du Contitc de« travuiix 
hwL, Section d'hiot et de plnlol. Parw. 1BB3 
PireniWj A, I listoire de Belgique, VoL 11 . -$» £kn. ffibt. v. 

Plane !n i r, LL Histoire guiieraleet ti^ftfieuH^rede BourgttgiL^ link. Hijriu. 1739-81+ 
Portal, C. Les insurrection* des TuehiiiB dana 1m pays de Euigucdoe. /n Atmales du 
Midi. iv. Toulou«e + 1392, 

Postal, R, Siv^t et capitulation de Bayatnc on 1417+ Caen. 1873. 

Puiwaij L. Siege et prise ik Caen Juar Its Anglais on 1417- /n Mem. ife l:i Rtif, des 
juiiiq. do Normandie, ixti. Caen. 1054L 

--Etude sur le siege He Rouen por Henri V, ltd dVAnglelem?, cu 141 ft -13 lhid f 

im 101 j7+ 

Iti mi 1 mio p g. Valentina Visconti 0 il aun matrimoiLio eon Luigi rli Turania. ASL. eiv. 

m 

Salonihierp L Le Gnuid SchiHine nVOccidenL 5th odn, Pori*, 1022. 

Suite], J. b Fnl[p dr Charles V[. Tmilouw. 1907. 

Schwab, H, JoliAiLiics t^ernus, Professor drr IkeuLogic und Karaturdor TJnivemtlL 
Park. Wflntbilj*, 18^. 

Hkalwrilj G. L>er Kreintzug de> Rtechof* Heinrich von Norwich im Job™ 1+383. 
K!frdg$hcrg. 1833 

Terrier de t^my. Ia* fK-res do Hiarlt^ exomen di-s areii^rtions dont il* nutete 
Pohjet. RQH. rxv. 1873 

TEtiluiult, M. laiheoa tie Bavitre^ reinu de Franeej so jem(e*&e p 1370-140J, Paris. 

ilKW. 

Tschiurkert* I 1 . Peter vou Ailli. tiotha. 1877+ 

Vollet de ^mnlk, A. Nottw sur Petal rivil dm princes et dm princesses nm do 
I’hurW Vj et il'I ha beat] de llaviere^ HEC, m, IK,>7-3- 

-- Ih+ilN-an lie Ita^Lire. Pari*-. 13^1+ 

-- Hhtoire de (liarlm VIJ, VdL i. Paris. 1G82. 

VjilrtiH. N T . 1 ji Fntiice et ! e Grand Sob wine d ' I lecident. 4 vnU. Pari*, 1 1 S^rA 

-- Le cortiwil du roi a lee. tev # j iv*, et Xvi* riecIftS. Pari* lliBH, 

\ ftCllkwk tndi-re, 1* Le sieele d«B ArtOvidde. 2nd odd. Brlwsels. lynj. 

Vareuhergh^ E, Hbitolre d es relatinna d]plouuitii|ue* nut re Je romte de l-landre ct 
PAuglcterre m moyon age. Bnuseb- 1874. 

Vernier, J. J. Le duche dt Uourgi^gn^ et lea compagnlos iUiw la second c nuiitid du 
*iv r In Metn. de FAcud." de Hijou. -Stli -er, VoL vrn, Dijon. lOClk 

Vic, C. do, atid Viiaaete, J, J. Hletoiro gdneralo do LatignedotL &?r BibL iv. 
Vickers, K. H. England in the later Middle Ages, barn 1P1& 

4V F alhiiip 11. Et iehard 11. Episode de la riralite d e In France el do F A nglett 1 rre. 2 vfth 
Paris, 1834, 

VlyliBjJ. Hr Hktory of England under Henry the Fuurth. 4 voLs* Jjondun. 18B4-B3 
-and Waugh* VV. T. ‘Hie reign of Henry the Fifth, 5 vole. C'ambridge. HH4-SJU. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ENGLAND; EDWARD I AND EDWARD It. 

t, SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

Pnjfo»MT■ Tmt hu made a critical surrey of authorities In tin- apiiendix to hi* 
JiiHtory of England, Idl«~-Ut77 (*** Motr, ms) ; » useful list «f mainly for 

jijwiird Ns reign, is appended to J. Conway Jhivies’ Baronial Dijimeition to 
Edward II («e bettor, in ft(ii)). 


It. ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

A. tWu.-rioLBa as it Akvaus, 

[A fairly full list of tbem- is ifLven, because they deserve more careful and constant 
fating than the presuLt wal for rword material makes fashionable.] 

Aiiiiilos JAKidoii hkuv(11 94-1330, with gap 1263-1301), Ed. Stub!*, W. iti Chronicles 
S5 CBjS* - “ IWw ‘ 11- ^'LPP-a-451. (Ball*.) 1BB2. [Specially 

AiULato.s jiniiuLsterit do tMeiiuio (1010-1347), fill. Euard,tUt, in AmiaL-s Mftoastki. 
VoL te, pp. l-3o2. (Rolls.) 1806. 

AiiiLDiiM J'auiini {l;iOT-fl). Ed. btubhfc, AV'. in Chronicles of, I imil Edw. JJ. 

>01. I t pp. 333-370 (Bulk) 1662. 

ADodw moiiartarii d« (to 1261). Ed. Luard, U. 11. fa AiuiaJe* Monsstfci. 

Vol. h, pp. 127—HI, ( Bolin.) uws. 



Chronica cl Anna] Os 

.in i ... i I f i ... LL „*~, J^“*1“ E6 wardi.. .swim jnoi Johannem 

do LondoiuA, Ed* Stubbs, W. ru Chronicles of... Edw. I and Edw. II. Vol, ir, 
pp. 1-21. (Bolls.) 18tt3, * 

t uitou Bttrtholomc'r. Histerln AnglK*iu (446-1 SKIS). Ed. Linud, H. R. (Kolk) 
... l®w> [Valuable nod contemporary, 1261'8.] 

IWllistoriarum, Vo!. 111(1263-13*). Kd. I.uard,IJ, Ft, (Rolls.) ittEW. [For the 
authorship of the later portion of this «* T. F. Tout, Hk Westminster Chronicle 
attributed lo Jtoliert of Roodiug. EMU. mi (U)] 0 ). J30-04.1 
trtttu Edwirdi do Csrnemn uucture caitunlco Bridlhe'louR-n*! (1607-27). Kd. 

’ <n of...Kdw. I and Edw. II. Vol. tf, pp. 23-92. (Rolls,) 

^ cala f r * , " iM - I E| E StevoiiMii* J.] (Maitland Club.) Edinburgh. 
1836. hilffl. tniii.d. Maxwell, Sir H. Glasgow. 1807, 

Huuimglnirgh, »alter do Chroiiicon. Vol, rr, pp. i-2M (1274-1315). Ed. 
„ J i stnil ton, H. C 'J'. Ligli.li Hint. Sue.) Lou den. isiii, 

PolfCtotmieon. Vol. thi, pp. 200-320, Ed, Lumby, J. R. (Hoik) 
]ffl2, (ALute compilation. Contains thu nmcli-uuotcd sketch of the diHrocter uf 
Edward 11 (p, 206).] 

Um S%*r r Eaj Stevenson, J.] (Rannatytt dub.) 

Edinburgh. JUJU, Enifl, traneL Maxwell, Sir H. Gla^ow. ifll;), 

Cangtoft, i’eter. Chronicle, in French v«h. Vul. 11 , pp. 164-362(1272-1307). Ed, 
Wright, T.J with Iran.I, (Rolls.) 1666. ' 


Cr KUh 11, VULr VI£. 
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Llb^rile A titty u is Lpjribus containing Cronies maiorumet vic^-omitum London iamnu 
Ed. Stapleton* (Gfeiitt Stk 1 ,) London. 1340, [App^iMl!?r t pp r 350-fl, has 
aEinAlfi of Bdw, lln rfliftii with ImporLiiiL ilotaiE^ concHmln# tba poblieotnin of 
the Ordijiimreii, ] 

Maimyni:, Hobfiri Tniwhtion of Peter Liiiftaft’sclironiclc. E*L HesnutpT, Vol. tfj 
pp r &H-34L Oxford. 3 7-li. AUcin Henroc'* Works, Vol. iv. Ijmdon. 1810, 
Mu run nth*. Adam, {.'oifctiimrttio Cli roll icnrum (lMt47), Ed. Hiomman. E- M. 

(Rolls.) iHtfll, ' r 

Opus Chroui^nim (125!)-80 )l Ed, Riley* U r T. in Chronica «t Annnlei J. sly 
Trokeluwp, pp, 8-60. (Rolls.) Ltfdfi. 

OieniMlesprOxnMd, John 4* Chronic* (440-1299)* Ed. EIJia* SirH. (Roll*) im 
Rishaifc^Er, Willelmip tt ijtio murium Aimnymonim Chronica et Antilles (lf&4M8h&]t 
Ed. Riley ? H. T. (Rolls.) 1806. [The portion from 1272 was written later than 
1327, and almost certainly not by ft Enhancer.] 

Traveler Trivet, Nicholas. Aunales Sc* Rtpm Anglia#. 11&5-I30T Ed. Ho#, T, 
(En^liuh Mist. Soe.) London. 1H1,]. 

Troktluive p John lie. Annuls (1307-28h Ed. Riley. H. T r in Chranicnd Anniliw 
J, do Trakdbwe (Rolls-) 1806. 

Vita Edward! SecnltdL Eirl. StylibiSj \\\ in Chronicles of rrF Edw r L and Edw, Jl- 
VuS. Uj pp. 1&3-2SQ. (Rolls.) 1888. [Tim author was stated, on slender evidence., 
to bcaimmk of Malmesbury, and the work Ls often referred to as 1 * MalniMbtiry/ 1 ] 
V']ta et Mor* Edward! Secundi. Ibid. Vol. pp, £97—618. Gfflffrtv k Hater, 

Wy*w% llamas. Chromeon (1000-12801 Ed. Lu&rd, IS, R, rn Aimaks Monustici. 
Vol iv T pp, G-31&, (Rolls,) liWiii. 

JL JLi:coar*. 

(!) fiimerijf Cblfccti&n** 

Bcinontp C. Ch dries de* Liberty ai^laLRWj U 00* 1305. (Call, textea.) Paris. IH02- 
Cal* t 13. UornnicEiU illustrative of En^kh history in lb* thirteenth and fiiurtwnth 
centimes. (RC.) Loudcm. lest, 
llymer, T. FoedetiL Vol, n a pt. a. $oe Gen. BibL rv. 

Statute of the Realm. Vnl, a» (iU) London,. 1810, 

Stubba, W. Select Charlcftf, Uth etlji, .Ser f/etL jffriW. ii p . 

_ [Dacunaents relating to the En^Stsli I 'uatoma System have been edited by Grafi, 
X, S. B. in The early English C attorns System. &v ba(frtr r in s (ii),] 

(Lt) Ijrttm* 

Letters of Ed ward p Prince of Wsl», 1304-& Ed, Johnstone, Hilda, (Roabur^htj 
Club.) 1031. 

Edward I F, the LurdiDtdainer^, asu1 Pier* liinreHtoFr* Jewels and Horses(18I2-lfU3^ 
Ed. Ri.ilvrl>, R. A. (Roy, 11 int, Soc. # Camden kv.) London. ly£t>* 

[A OiuLilatcd but interf^tlutf record in the Vatiian arobives, containing th* 
report to l\ipe Clement V of two envoy h sent to Eugiund to compose the quarrel 
between Edward 11 and the nugnaLos after Gav^ton , i death,] 

den Tfth, rdn^ ct autre-, pi^r-ronna^^ sic Fnuice ct sl’A ri^loLorre. Ed, 
ChampolUo^Fi^cflc, J. J. 2 vds, (C h oll, dtw=.) Parin. UUf[» T Ur 

(iii) Chanrrrif Enrolment*. 

[It simold bii noted tliat the full texti? of many t ban eery cnroSmenta for these rei^na 
art printed in Sir F. Pal^ruve & Parlkmnlary Wri^ *«? ^ it n (v),] 

Btmoail, C, Roles Gsm VqK n, m t 1273-1*307^ (Coll, due.) Park, \m'Kit 
Cn3 end jit of Chancery Rolli, Various I2J7-102a (Cal, SlK) London, 3 012, 

Calendar of Chancery Warraula preserved in F. R,D., 3 2 l l-im (Cal. St 1 .) London. 
11^7. [A valuable MJppb-rnenl to tim other caleiidar^, h ijLn:« it iimtasine all 
u^arrantH under the Privy 5^1 fnr loUtra under tbe Great Seal which have not 
left their trine in the Chsnrery eiirsdnieiitei or UlQUiiitiOntj,] 

Calendar of Charter hiAh VoL n r Hucl 1JI— Kdw. |; vol Hi* Edw r I — Edw. II, 
(CaL SP,) [London. I9f*^ 8, 
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RaJL, ‘ Edw ‘ 1 (S Tola ' h EdWl IJ < 4 lols) . SPl > hooioa 
^ F!t10 ,t " 1L4 ' V<lL l> tWw ' I; VllljL m> 6lw * IJ - (<-d- SP.J London 

C-Je *J? ' Mi**««»»« (Chantry), VoL Hen, Hi ant ] Edw. 1; 

™i. n, Edw. II uni Edw. U|, (Oil. SI'.} London. 191ft, 1 

“Tffi &sxasr,Bss.-~' VoU »-*• *«. «•. «■ 

CalendarufP.jUfH Roll*, Edw. 1(4 vot*.); Edw. l[(s™k>, (Cal. S*>) London. 1893- 

CalendariuinGeawlo^jeuin. Hen. III and Edw. 1. Ed, Robert*,C. 2 vol*. (Cal, SP.) 

(iv) Regent* prmvwd mi the Exchequer, 

^ViV af' cnn,TT10lll:i ' ca|lBd Tcfelfl Jo NoriU. 1’t*. ii, m. (Cel. SI’.} London. 

Feudjd Ajd*, v* Assessments relating to, 1284-1431. «™Ji. (Cal. SP.) 

iasura of lie Exchequer. Ed. Devon, fr*. London. 1837. [Cantons Inflated extracts 
fri> , rn Jlberat *j memoranda, ami honacliuld rcut§.] 

Kirkby's (Jurat. A survey m.vtc in, various c'.untira. probably in 12ii-i-&5 For 
portion* printed wv Gnm, C. Source*. | AS, p. m. See Gen, Hibt. ,. 

Libor Niger Scncoarii. Ed. Hearne. T. 2ndedn. 2 vnk London. 1771; repr. 1774 

Libor qiutfdl*ani eoiitrarotuktorw jranlemlw;, 1200-1300. (Soc. of Aiatiu. nf 
lomlan.) Loudon, l7Bj. [ Hiu only printed specimen for the period of a com¬ 
plete wardrobe Iwok.] 

Mnmnratidu Hull for 1297. Extracts printed in TRHS. tus. Hi (lUSii). 281-PI. 

Nomirui Vilkru.ni (Returns u» to borough* and townships mode in 1310). Printed in 
« rite. Vol. ii r dir, ..>. 301-410, *v iehw, i. n (v>. 1 * 

I ip° Koll tor 12SIS, Surrey Membrane. Ed. Mills, M. H. (Surrey Record Sou. m,) 
Uni Id ford, 1S!J4, [Thmijjh coulined to Suttov membrane, invaluable as the only 
printed text of & Pipe iLnll available for period. Haa s. l onff nnd valuable intro- 
auction, j 

K«d Book of the Ex dinner. Ed, Tlnllj H, 3 vals, (Roll*,) \m>. 

Ilutulnriini in Vim s Wiarii AbbraviMift [Ed. Playibni. 11.1 Vol i 

llerir 111-Edw. II, (RL\) Loudon* 1 tm, 

Taxnlio eedediiatica An#] feu h Wallioo auctoritoto I 1 , Nicholui IV d™ a.u. \m\. 
Ed- Ael lt M Wj AyrtoOug^ S, nod i Aley, J. (HC.J London. 1802. 


(v) Reeerdm ithtsintfiny Fortin mm fury history^ 

M^iitland^ F. W. Mcmnra]i.ila de Pariiam^ain (1805). (KoIIhJ 1SSJ3, 

FtiL^nkve, F. FarLuimt]iitflcy Writs and Write of Military Svimnou*. Vol, r. Edw j * 
vol. lip IaIw. II. (RC.l fxinduai. 1827,, nfl. 

Etotilli FiirlLmiOnliiriim. [Ed. 3tradiey r *1, and istfiOr^.j Vol. I. fLondon. 17G7 1 
Index. (HC,) Loudon. 1832. J 

RotaluF Forlnunenti anno I Li Bdir, [L Ed. Colo, H . in Docuni&nt‘i T pp. 1-54. See 
tifxnr, n n (S). 

(vi) Legal Record* n nd La i#- Writer*. 

Britton. French text ad. and timid, Nichols, F. M, 2vok. Oxford. 1855. lU-puhl, 
(fvithout text) with inimd H by Daldwiti ? ^ E, W^hiu^tou, lift l. 
t.'nurt 1iaroa r The. Ed* MidtW, F. W, and ihiLltlon, W . i*. [Frocedents and pleas, 
with traiBl.j (Seldati 5 hjc- iv.) IxiihLoel 1891. 

FJeta r sou CommentnriUE junn Anglicani. Ed. Selden. J. 2nd edp, louden. 1505, 
Honk lr Ed. Clarha^ Sir T, IvOEldoil. 17:i&, 

Plaeita coram re^re [1297]. K4, Ptiilliumrc, W m F, W. (Britifih Record &oo. p Indfcc 
Library^ £uu 1/ominn. IK 

FLidU do Quo Warranto. [&1. llliugworthp W.] (R<_.) JUiikIod. 1818. 
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Flacitarnui ibbrertatio* Kick. J—Edw. II. [Ed, llose^ wad Wmfljworthj \\ .} (Rt.) 
[London. 1 1811 > 

]*u3a] 14 ^ IVorks iii MtdiaenJ Li^. Ed, Flower, C. r I\ 2 vols. (Sddm Soc 
London. J!H6, 23, 

Rfstuli IJundredormn. [Ed. lllitijjwurHf, VY r ] 2 vuk (RC..) Lmdoiir IH12. L8. 

Select Bills hi Eyre* I ^12-1330. Ed. Holland, W. t\ (Seldeu Sac. x=ck,) JWoii, 
1014. . „ 

Select C&hcs from the C 0 rijii 0 fis h I tolls, 1285-1-it!? (with Ifnllrd,)* Ed, (irfflij i» 
rx.) UHH3. 

Select CastM before the Kktkg h K Council, 1243-1482- Ed. Leod^ni, L S. and 
Baldwin, J. (JUtf. HivJ Cambridge, fcla«a. 1918. 

Select PI eas^ . .from the roll* qf the Exchequer of the dywti, 1220-64. Ed* J. M. 
(fldd. xe.) London* 1902, 

State Trials of the reign of Edward 1,1908-98. Ed, Toot, \\ F. mid Johnstone, Hilda. 
(RoVr Hist N>L: r| C.'miEKeki 3rd -er. ix,) London. HUMS, 

Vair Book^j 20-22, 130-8$ Rdw* L Ed. Horwood,, Ah 0 vols, fRolk) 1080-70. 

Year Ranks af Kdw, ll Ed, Maitland, F. VV„ a kid other*. (SeMcn Sm.\ f Year 
Books Series i-scjjr-) London. 1903 lf rj in jiro^rtwH. [Until tilth- new series i* 
complete,, reference will --till In; necessary to the folio edition ~U b - reports den 
cases argue et adjudge on le temps del roy Eiwird le Second London* liiTW,] 


(vii) Ettk*iatticai KttonU, 

[For Registry and tetters of the ]\>pts *fv dm* BibL iv under Papal DweimieHt^ 
For the Decn^s of English Council* m Wilkin** U., Concilia Alagnac Bri tannine 
cL J]ihonibie r Vnl. n (1298 1349). l<oml<m r 1737, winch tlm contains es tracts from 
episcopal register* and other records,] 

Itefjurttn qf An&bitbOp* uju! Hiihoftt r 


Bath and Wells, 

Walter Giffnrd {I2«o-rWi>. Is^I. Holmes, T* 3. (Somerset JWord S*e-) Umlon 
IBpft. . ^ 

J ohn of Drukei^ford (1309-29) Ed, liuhhuuse, ¥L (fWJ.) IttHj. 


1 JotmBd. Martin, C. T- 3 vel*. tBft2- r >. [Sdectidiis 

only.) New edn, [complete]. Ed. Jeukinij O. (('nut, ami 1 nrk Sac.) l-oridim, 
1908 fT, In progress* . 

Robert of Wincbelsey (1294-1308). Ed* Graham.. Rose. (M) 1917 ff.j in 
progress. 

L^arliale. . _ 

John of Hatton (1292-1324) Ed. Ihompson, VV. N* cud Tout, T. F 1918, 2 vols. 


(JAM.) 

Coventry ami lichfield. , , c 

Bow of North hurgli (1322 -59). Ed. HobLomas, E. (Will. *alt Arclia«nL Soc.. 
CollectiociA Voh t, jip. 941-Bft,) lUmilaghaai. 1881. [Abstract of coatesits 

only.] 


^ Iticharil of BeUawe (13U-16). Ed. Hardy, T. D. 4 vwb. (RoUi.) 1873-B. 


" Wal ter Rraiio&conklte (12E7 B0) and Pvior <Juivi I (1280-01 1 W*he r o f Slapbdoti 
(12«)7--8). All til. llingehtaa-Itimdjalph, F C. I^ondon. 1 Ctii9, 92. [The-^e 
editions are nrrwii^l ns indexes with Ling illustmtive extracts. Some records of 
tlieepheo^tc of Thomn* Bittou (1293-1390X who left no rtgi-^cr a tire included.] 

Hereford, 

Tfamuof Umitilu|M (127fi-ti2> Ed, CirURth^, R. li. and Capes, W . U (< anti!ujic 
Soc.) Hereford; and (Catkt, and York Sm .) l^ndou. 1997- 
Richard nfS^infuld (1283 1317). Ed* Cap. W, W. {/^^) UH^p 
A dam of OrlctojL (1317-27). Ed, A, T. (Ibid.) HKMSh 
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Lincoln- 

Rjrhjtrd Gra?ei^ii!d (1^-70)+ Erl. Davta, F. N.* and ntlierp. (Cant. and York 
Soc.) London* IRES. 

Lflndnn. 

Ralph Baldock flM4-13 )\ Gilbert .£?gnvo{]3]&-10); Italian! Nmvpori {1317-10); 
StephenGravesend (UlMft), Ed. Fowler, K, C. (JWtf.) UHL 
Riffhester, 

ffnmn ik HiHd {!dlO-H^ Etl JulitLsutip C. (Ibid.) 1914 if.* ill pno^Cs^. 

Simon of Ghoirt {1297-131*), Ed, Flower, C. T. (Ibid.) 1814 ft* in progress 
Winchester, 

John ile Ponfeara (lSaa-13)01V Ed- Deader C. 2 vol*. (Ibid.) 1015* 24. 

Henri" Woodtock (1305-131 fi>. Ed, Goodman* A. W, (Ibid.) In proparation. 

John of Saudalc (1310 1M> mid Rfcrnd de .Wrio (1320-23). Ed, Bai^n^ P J. 
(Hampshire Reenrd JW,) Loiuhm. 1G&7. 
lVowester. 

Godfrey Giffiird (12fl&-1301)» Ed. Wmi^Birnd* J. W. 2 vets. (Wore*. Hirt. Soe.) 
Oxford. (l89&~)HW2 r 

Will inm dc Geyneshii r^h (1;w*2-7). Ed. WilHg-Bu nd* J. W. * in I rod. fry W bIhou e R. A. 
(£&&) 1907,29, 
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CHAPTER XV. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

WYCLEF. 

1. SPECIAL BlBUOGRAPHIRi 

For a view of the historic growth of the WycHT literature bibliographies in the 
following encyclopaedia articles: 

Lo#&rth;J + Article; Widif mid dvr VVidifiamu* in lltn^-HimLk, Real-Encyklu- 
fSoku VflL XU- HKE., &£ o/» Vol. XXIV (Erymmeungen). 1&1& jSrp YpVo. 
MihL h 

- Article: Wyelif, John, in The New ScholF-* Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 

Knowledge. Vot. m. New York and London. 1012. 

Workman, H. H. Article; WjrcM in Encyclo|iiacdJu of Religion- Ed, HatfingB* *f. 
VoL ill. 131! L See firVrj, fl(W, i. [A comprekush t; viufr uf the literal uro b 
more mulily obtained from this hjidtcigraphy than from die tdectWe one in 
Workman, H. H. John WyeRL Vol. i. See Moiu f m a.] 

Ijuertlij J r G«ahichto das spittown Mittalaltnn. pp, 389-02. Vw ficn. /Jrflf. v. 

- Water* Erfidwinmigeu ikr Wkli/ ytenter. HZ. i.m (JSttd). 43-+S2: mi 

(1860 k Se^TS; m{W0^ 271-7. 

- Neoe Er^heLmtitgen der VVidif- und Hugs-Literatur. HZ. cm (lei^k 271- 

Wluiuvy, J J\ A note on the work of the Wydif So^ety. Jh Estays in Hifttor? 
printed to Reginald i mm l*n«de< faL Davis, H. IV'. (.. Oxford RBft 

ll ORIGINAL AUTHORTTIES. 

A* WvcufsW rawn, 

0) Aofiii. 

(a) Aite^iefw qf the Wpetif Society^ London 
{except where othermee tinted)* 

De Elite ske Snmtna Intellectoalinm. Book i. 

1. Tmitutui rk Kute in cammum. 

2. Tricot lib dc Entc primo in comm am. 

EL Tbooiboiij 5h If, rpiSummade Eute. Libri primi tmctfitus primus efc^cuudus 
Oxford, im 

.1. True Lulus purean-s errorea circa voritate* in cmomiinL 
L TraCtalub purgnci.- errore* firt* u e i ivb 1 r-jklio iu comoumi. 

Ed. DriowickL frk H» m Be Bute libnurum dimrum excerplo. 1000. 

[Fur this mibbiug parts of chapters 2 ami 3 «w ThomOotl* S. H. A M ]«t w chapter 
of WycJifS Stimtnn de Elite, In Speculum. J* {10S&}, 1339-40,] 

5. He fJtuvoimlibuEt. Edu. Ijj nioniyjti^ S. H. iu preparation: tee hk Suioma de 
Knte, p, i-Xp up. f*L 

InictiLiJs tie Tcmpm. Edu. hy TTioiuson^ S, H. in preparation: ere hi* 
Smoma do Ente, p r ix, op. eiL 
De Rote *ive Sumnrn lutcUectuuliimi. Rook ii. 

1- TrorlatiiP do JntelleoLioDg J>oi, Rd. DzkwkkL M- H + in De Elite librorum 
duorum excerpteu 19U0. 

2, Tractate de Sdeocia Dri. Dj- Thomson will print thh and the three other 

tinpri cited tractates uf Book tt. Set hie Sumnui de Enk>, p. lx* op. etf. 

3, Tmclatus de Vcdnclone Dtri. EL l>riewkki t SL H, in Do Ente lihromm 
duornm oxcurpta. 1000, 

4, Imctaluji de Ffiwnanmi Diftiucrioijp sive de Trlnitiito. Unprinted. 
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5, Tmftfltnfl ^ Tilei^ 1npriTitpd L 

il Trartatns He l^U'iH ia produetlwi lies ad Kslm. t'Eiprintd^iE^pt a 

lfe Annihibilmne [cli. iii-iciv], d, Dzicwirki, M. H, it* I>p Elite lihronim 
dun ruin eift'rpbL HMKL 

Be Elite pred [camon tali. ErL Rcer. R. ItflU. [Beer and Thnnimtl consider thin as 
Pari 5 of IInolt t of De Ente ^Evi? Suinma liiU-lU’ctunlnmu reckoning Do Univer- 
mlihn* tmd Tmctalns do Tempore as Parte f? ami 7. 5 m Thomson, S. H. A 
"hist” c hap Lor of WjwPi Sumtiiii do Elite. In Speculum. iv (1920). 339-46.] 

SuimtiH Theologian. Book-; i, n. Tructcitas dc Mandatis Divinis. Aeecdit Tractate 
do Statu lunoceiicie. Ed. Lrfwerth, J. anil Matthew, F. D, 1922. 

Suniina Theotngke. Bank*^ in v. Tractates dc CmR Dominick Libor primm*. Ed. 
Poole* R. L. 10-Tt.j. Liber eecmidus. Ed. Losertb.J. RXNX Liber lertius. Ed. 
Lurcrtli, J. 2 vnl^ 1G03-4, 

Summit ill eulogize. Book vj. Lie Vcritnte Macrae Seri pm me. El. Budrlcijstegj ZL 
3 voIh. 1B0,VT- 

fltimma Thwdogiae. Book m. Tnwt&tus de Eodesia. Ed. Loserth, J, I860. 

Sum mu Tlieolo^iae. Rook vtii. TractatLiH do Officio Regis. Ed. Pollard, A. W. 
and S&ylo, C. IB87. 

Summit Tlieolegiac. Book rx. TracUtus de Potentate Pape, Ed. Loierthj J. 11107. 
Suninia Theolegrtiie. Rook s. Tractates de Simoma. Ed. Hcrzberg-Frinket and 
Dxkwkkl, M. IT- im . 

Sumnu Thootegiae, Book n. Tractates de Apostasia, Ed. Dziowicki, M. El. 1839, 
S ultima Theologize. Book jcii. Tractate* de Rlasphemirt. Ed. lVduwifki. M. FT. 
1093. 

Do Compesitione FTominfo. Ed. Beer* R- 1884. 

Do Domnsio Divtnolihri trem. M Poole, TL L. 1800. [Tnclude^ Rlehard Fitamlph^ 
Do Panpcrie Salralom, Bwks r-rr,] 

De Eucharist iz cl Poenitentia sive deC'nnfe^iun& Ed + Lom-th, J. in Dc Eucharistm 
TnMi Maior, 1892. 

De EucharUtiji TraetntiN Malar. A credit TractatuA de Eucharist ia et Pocnitetiiiu 
siv* do Confessione, Ed, Loaferth, J. 1802. 

Dialogtifi wive Speculum Ecokfdi Militant!*. Ed, Bollard, A. W. iBBfj, 

Differentia inter Pet taturn Mortalc e! VeniaJe. Ed. Loserth, J. and Matthew, V, D s 
in "JrartiitLiH do Mandatis Divtnli. 1022. 

Logic*, Ed, Dm wicki„ M. H. in Tractutus de Logic*. Vol. i + 1893, 

Jsigicau coiitiiiuacio. lWtatiL< priiiHLi ot SDeuiidiis, Ifcrf. 

I^ogime continuario, I'raotatitss tAindus. Shut Vols. u t m. 1890^ :^X 
Opus Erangeltcum. Borik^ t y rr. De Sennoue Domini in Meate, Books m J rr. De 
Antiehriffto. Ed. Lo$trth«_J. 2 toK 181KVR. 

QLmestlonesxEEX l^egicaeet FftnlliH|ihicae, [5^ IJuan then tie ami I'nntesUMl Writing ^ 
Meiej ii a (Hi).] 

QueAtin ad Fratres de Sacramento Allarh. Ed. Lo^erthj J + in Do EneljarMia 
TmcLnti]^ Malar. 1892. 

Traotatus do Bcnedleta liiaarnntioiic. Ed. Ilarnsj E. 1888, 

^lisculbmea Pkllosopliida. Ed, ibJcwioki v M. 11, ^ vedv 1D02 P I*. 
l r De Actlbus Animsie (in Vol, i)„ 

2, Dc Materia ct Fomin (fa \'oJ, t\ 

[Of the nine pieces Lit tbese ^olLimes these two alone appc^ir to be Wyelsre, 
ty. DstiWicMt J ttLroil urLion^ and Thomtun* S, U, Some Latin VForki erra- 
neoualj ascribed to WycIH; Xu Specolnm. m (10281. 382-SI.] 

Open ^linem. Ed. LoSCrLb^ J. 3fl 13. 

1. MLssiicesi and IctEcmi 

fa) Litem m\m& papn L-rbaiid VI. 

(£) EpistoU miss;* alrbieplucopo t'fLiilunrieiiHi, 

{c) Epigtoia mi$sa epipcopri LineolnlcctJ, 

(tf) Epistola tnisHi ad timpliceai HtcerdutesL 
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(c) Me Amort Fite nd ig unique 
(/) liter* m] L|UL'LLduru Sk>riura. 
fjf) IV Petcatti eg ^piirituni BttIUtain. 

(A) IX Octu Qiidsliwnilmti* Pu.1f.tIjx 
m IV Kmtrlbui &il Stholarfs. 

-■ C'niicIusbODH triginLa tres girv dr Pau|M!FLat« Elirntf. 

Jk Speculum secularism domi riorum. 

I IX prelati* couttneionum Five do kimtierandii tidtlLlm-. 

& IX hde OitiiaUra. 

^ IV Onliinj CliTijitiATifir 
7 + CniiJiliujs Cleri Eoolesio, 

0. Do SiTvitutu (Mi ot Domiiiiq Sefulim. 

D, 3X VidcioKkniG &eu PfopKetiis. 

10. Reapuii'Himies ad arguments Rndiilli fttrude. 

13^ Kc^porEHi[LM3eF mI xuy conclusions give ad ar^iidM mouncWes, 

12. Rmgmitem*s ad argumeatn crafrudarq tnmli vezitmtis. 

I^i, Kapo-drin textELS Mnltboi xjriii sive Mis A no Octuplki. 

14, E^gfHi^icin tesclua Mattlioi xjriv Hive LX Antklirl*t 4 x 
MV IX? Oriicbiae Domittica, 

Id, Da SfllutieioLie Aucreltra, 

Li, Rrapantioad decern igne?t Ernies isuE^kirt Rlcanli Strode. 

10- Dcttrmirarbad ar^tmErnia nui 1 Ei>;tri (hitredi de Omeetnia racmachL 
m InternLULfceio ad argument Wilhclmi VyrlnllEtn* [The *ijvuih| gwrt u W me- 
tmujii kuuwu separately a* IK; I lurnimi* detertniEiiudo eOEitra onurn niOMnrimm^ 

tTv i J ’ Mhe lllo&ten StKfadhrifteii Wl c3£f^ SHAW. cue. Nix 2, 

1 EH)!.*- J 

20. labor* Saeut bonui Uiiltis CIlristL ee 11m. ii. ,1. 

J 1‘ Gnitiueionibufl Hive We Mngisterio Christ!, 


I 'olemloil Warka. Ld. ttuiitieiisicg, R. £ vols, l«83. [Contains twcMy-trix tracts, 
^ twenty rain* the wets, «x rain* tbo BuddoiW doubt* 

}, anthenbcfty or Lit? Religions On vote i only, tasertfi eipmm nu doubt in 
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_ 'i'he Chw Friars ml Oxford. (Oxfbnl Hiat. Son u+) Oxford. 1992^ 

^Bgrmthj j. K. The Queen’s (.uSk^- 2 volt Oxford. 1921. 

.Maujilnif F B. L Tlin FiwjpWe Faith In the tune of U'nlK Combndgt 1919* 
I'aiitiQp W. A. A Benedictine oppimetit of John WycJft- EHR. xLrir(lffifS). j - 1 ■ 
Tliotna> VValileiwi*. Doctrinal® Anihjuilatuin Fidel Catholicae tvLicJesnie. 1^1. 

Bbndotlip F. B. a voL*. Venice, 17A7-9. . 

ITionithain, A. TUmlltain N T otw on the EccIesinfiUail History of tljif Fanahjal 
Htnlmry. /« Bristol and O lom-ijstvrshire Arclntcol, See. Trans, xxxmi (191£> 
IMI»- j |!0 

Troeltschj E. Die Stnialkhrbii der chrktlidieo Kirchen uud Gruppen. TCihin^n, 
i92a 

Victoria History of the Couritiin r.f Ki^lunrl. Sea Gm. mot, t. . r h 

VVood. Anthony o, Fiwti Omnieiwt^, Ed. lintel] t ,1. Oiftjld IftW, [Thu is vol. rc 
isf Hiidory aild Antiquities of the fnlkjies untl Halls, tehwj 

__ Hwtjirria at antiqnltatefl ITulwrdtatii Oxnniflnitli- fkford. 1GT -i- 

_ The History and Antiquhi^ of the Cnltaes mid Halla in the Loirersity 

of Oxford. Ed. G ntcUjJ, 2 wfo Oxford* 1799* 90, . , 

_ _. Survey of the Antiquitie* nf tlu- City of Oxford. Ed. Clnrkj A. JvoliL 

(Oxford HErL Soe. sv, xvu # xxxvn-) Oxford, 18S9-99* 
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CHAPTER XVI!. 

WALES, 1066 TO 1485. 

1. SPECIAL fllttLJ Oii IIA PH IES, 

Bililioprsplij- of thi* Hislnjy of M'alttt. Eil. for the Guild of Graduate* of the 
DoinHiflj of \t'nle* by Jenkins, R. T, anil Rets, W. Cardiff, iftai. 

Uoyd, J. E. Brici ItibiLoftraphy of Welch ilistorv. (Historical Aescciation leaflet 
no. 40.) London. IIU. 

I’hilli pa, D. It. Select Bibliography of (hveu t»ly [id *■ r. (Welsh Ili bliog. Soc.) Swansea, 

lfild, 

1^* Reportii on Wflih MSS, of t]\r. Hbitorjoil MSS. Commis^iem, 2 voh> 

in 7 pta. Uiitlan, 13&&-101O; acid (hveitj E, (.ataln^ip of MSS, relating lu Wikft 
hi the British Mu*ecm (tyrnnirmbrioj! Record s c ri^>, London, 1000 tf., In progress ] 


n. ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 


(i) /Win I0«C to 1282. 


Annals l.'nmbrine. Ed. William fib ItbeJ, J, (Roth.) 

BTutjTjvfmekm ; nr, the C-h rankle nf the Princes. Ed, wRh End. trmud. WiEWin 
flb Ithel, X (RollO JBGt). 

Uudiedd GruffydJ ap ( yuan (life nf Gniflydd ap Cnuo} Ed. with Enel, tnM»l. 
Jones, A. .Manchester. 1010. 

Calendar of lVcUh Hoik, 1*77-04. In C'ukinlnr of various Chancery Holla, fCaLSP.) 
Luridim. 

Gitaldus ( am brents. Optra, Ed. Brewer, J. S am! others, 8 vd*. (Hall*.) ItMfl- 
01, [V fi], vi containi tile Ft literary ami the I^riplioEl of Wales. Tranad, in His- 
torifal works of Ginldim Camhrensk. EL Wmrbt, T. (Buhiin Anita, Hist* 
Ubrary.J London* 

— DalnTOCtfoniliqi. Ed, I&vim, W, S + in Cvnimmdor. VoL iai + London, *920, 
M™3LLin. A. M . mid Styhls ; W. ('g^Eidts vifl E^riraioiitical Unroment^ VoL i*. 
sect iii- (If? o, &ibt. it. 


LiW Uudaveofiki The Text of ihe Bodk of Uau Dhv. Ed Evoob, J. G. and 
Rim, J, Oxford, 189& [Bt^Ledn,| 

Mnp T Walter* He Nirgie Cnrialkm. Bd. Janus, M, il (Anecdote Oxonionsiji, 
Mediaeval Seriofip xtv .) Oxford, 1014. [Ih-t rdn.J TnrnaL Jum, M. K., with 
notrn hy HrirtlaiuL E H S, and Lloyd, J r ft, (Hon. Soc. of rvmmrEtdorion.) 
I^oiiiinii. Ill 23. 

Myvjrian Archeology of Wales- Ed. Jon« ? O. and others. 3 vok. Landau. 
18M-7, 2nd edition. Denbigh. 1G70. [Largely siiperiled by inter workup but 
still needed for the text of the early poetry issued a* Hie Poetry of 

Gogynfeirddp ed, Anwyl, K, ncnliigh. 1009) and botm other pourtHu] 

" elsh Ancient Laws and Infttftiztefl of Wales, fid. Owen, A, 2 voIb. Kvo, or 

LtoL fbL (RCr) London. IG4L [Supersede* fnr mtiat purpose?. Cyfreithieii 
Hywd Lkla ul Email- Eh WoUott, W* London* 1739.1 

Particular MSS. have been edited sta fnlbwK: 

Htrldui M& 43S0. fid* md t iwL iVsd&Bmu, A. \\\ a# \Y*M i Medieval 

Law, Oxford, Iy0!>, 


Lknaifipbaii ,^IS. im Ed. Lewis* T. ot Hie Lows of Hovel Dda, (Univ, of 
Wales. M elnh textip no, I.) Lem don. 1012. 


[For pnend sEithoriticB on Eticli^li history ennUinisig referenceti to Wal^ *ee 
Lloyd, J, L. History of Wale*, inden of authors, ete., dEwl in the notes. £re 

■III Jl r I 


HibUogTuphy, Chapter JTCfJ 
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(ii> From 1283 ta 148.5. 

(q) Chronfck** 

AdwofUtk. C’h ran iron (1377*1 431). Ed, Thompson, E- M, 3n<leJn L-nJoa. 1WM- 
A minis of Ownlfi Glyn Uwr (Welsh). Pnuted, from Phntan M>. 22, Ingtot MSS- 
tommiwiim, Itenorl on Welsh MSS, VoL n. pp, 830-L London. I,H»A. 

Brut y Tywyjwpuiitier nt*HX, <i)>. ton ti unit ion in i’eniarth MS. 20 from ! 28t to 133i. 
fre&htoil printed in Report on Wrfdi MS& Vol. i. PP , 342-fi- London- 1388. 

(i) fffcord/t. 

Till* hulk of the material at thn PuhlEc ItecOrd Office (<**» Especially, no. Kt uf 
Lists and Indexes. Load OP. 10U) and elsewhere has not yet Ijet-u made available for 
ecneral ub*, but the following we in print: 

Biark Book Of !*t David s. Ed. Willis Burnt, ,1. W. (Hun. &k. of Cymmrodoriun.) 

Landau. 1302, [An extent of the land* of the bishopric ut 18SS.J 
f iirt.sv et Alin Muniment* ([uae ad dominium de Olaimirparmia pertlnaoL Kd. 
Clark, C._ T. Ivols. Dowlaiaaud Cardiff. 18BJ-M. He-i*sned m fi vol*. CarddL 

S. ISpl- [raia E.*..-- ] JotMnmrlh.n. (friwMrpri.tal far 

i^.T>, lMT-UH. »■* (H«. ol 

ntefiETtSSi OLM^Et-a («-«-a*.*»>o— i»i- 

OinfcWw , '!Mnib»r^ U Ac™iintH! 1301-2»- HA Jow*. A. (Flhlt.V.m Hiat Sw.) 

PWitttjiu [Introdn. *ad En^.taf^- 

RepuLrum vul^ritcr uutieupftfcum Th« R«wl of tWrimrvoti. E4 Elba, Sir Hi 

Ruthin Court Rolls of the rm$ti of &3w»h 1 L ErL Hubert*, R, A, (Hon, Soc- of 

Surve? oftheHauour rd^bfgK^. “"g^ >*255f 

Ac4m 1. f Rt'runi* of iJie Social and EcotU flist of thitflmu] anO alfiF s i.) Louuonr 

im' 



breiL^le. 

Id ontffoniervFh 


III. MODERN WORKS* 
A. Gkki m&i* 


Ed-aids, O. M. Wales. (Story of the Nations.) London- 1001. 

Uuyr|,J.E. History of Wules to the Edwardinn Couquest, lodedn. irtla Loudon. 

Powel llavid The Historic of Cambria. Loudon. 1584; repr, 1811. 61. H yuiie, M , 
London. 1007- 8th min 1832. 

Prim T fCarollBWHWct Hjulc* CfamriL CricknawisL UH~ 

RUv -J and Juoes, IV B- The Welsh Me- Lond-m. » 

WarrinirUin. W. History of Wales. 3rd *dn. 2 ™k London- 1701- 
Woodward? B, H. Htrtory of Wales. 2nd edn. 2 vola. Loudon. [1856-] 

B. 8peci an¬ 

ti) Fff,m 106B to J282. 

Hriiliteman. C. T_ O. Hbteiy of the Prinow of South Wales. Wijran, 1878. 
llnvd J E Ttie WelshChroiiioles. (1W. Brit Arad, u*.) London. [1JL9.] 
S fl ielL F- >L History of thn Welsh Church. London. 1885. 

I twen H. (iemld the Welshman. linden. 18B0. 

Powicke. F, M. fierald of Walaa. (itepr. from Miill Jaliu Hyland* Lihiary.) Man- 

gIihict* i oaa 
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Wales, 1066 to 14S5 


(ii) From 1282 fo 1485. 

Bradley, A. G. Oven Glypdvr, New York and Loudon. 10GL 

Clwkj 0, T. Tin? Luml of Morgan. (Cambrian Archieol. Assoc.) London. ]flE3„ 

Davies, J, C. The Despoiiser Wat hi Glamorgan. THUS. 3rd ser. in: {LOTS). 

Edward*, j- fi- The Kile of the battle of «Meknundoe/' 1*95, EH EL zlyi fllttl). 
2G2-& 

Evjwif, H. T. Wales a»d die War* of the Rate** Cwubridg^ 1915* 

Jones* M. C. Tlie Feudal Butodj of Powys* (Kepr* from Mooigom^^liirflC^lU^ticaiii,) 
London, 1888, 

Uwl & , E. A* The Mediaeval BonragK* of Snowdonia. (0tih + of Wale* Lit. am! Hist. 
Studio*, mi. I.) London. 1912. 

Uoyd* .1- E, Ow*n ftlendower (Owen Glyn 1 >»t). Oxford. 1931* 

Uoyd* J, Y. W, Ulc History,,,of Fowysi Fodng. fl toll. Loudest, liiHl-7, [A col¬ 
lection of pedigree* and other material of varying value. 1 

Matthew*, T, Wehh Reoordi m Vans. Carmarthen, Hi 10, [Afoslly ctmureled with 
th* rifling of Glyn DfrrJ 

Morris, J. E, Th# WelKh won of Edward I. Oxford, IES0I. 

Owen. E. Owain L^b-Vuuaiii thib. f» Train*. FTon, Soc. of CymmrodOTi^ii^ 
18UU-190O, Landoo. IDOL p-jh. &-105. 

Pennant* T. Of Owen Glymlwr* tain# ap^nclU no. vu to 1810 edition (London) ot 
Tour? hi Wales, (voL m. pp, 310-02). [Originally appeared In text of First Purl, 
pp. 302-09. Loudon. 1778. ] 

Race, W- South M T ah* and the March* 1284-1415. A *m r ial and agrarian study. 
Oxford. 1024, 

Williams., I for. Dafydd ap Gwilym n'r i Sler. /n Trans. Hun. So?- of Gjmpreodorkwi* 
1913-14* London, ISIS, pp, b3- 2tH. 

Wynne* Sir John [IftSd-lOM]- History of ihcGwydir Family. Oiweetjy* 1I57IL Now 
cdn+ by Ballinger* J. Cardiff. 1027. [Valuable for social conditions in the Into 
fifteenth century.] 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

IRELAND TO 1315. 


I. B r ULlOti U API IIES. 


Abljott, T. K. and liwynii, E, Catalc^oa of Irish. MSS. in Trinity Col leg”, Dublin. 
PultlbL lttSlr 

IL L Bibliography of Irieh philology and Jririi printed literature. Dublin. 

Catalogue of IrUh MSS. in the British Mu*eum, VuL i, by OTirndy* S r [L [I-nndors r 
lgy*_] VbL u, by Flower, It. Lonilmu 102fl_ VoJ. itin progress- 

Kenney, J+ F. 'firesource* for the early history of Ireland: an introduction and guides 
Vol i (EidHKBiFtwal), (Colombia link, Hccurdu of CkObBottoin) N T cw York. 
IBSftjp in progress. 

Maxwell, iJcmsiantML Short Bibliography of Irish HUtory (Jllstarjciil Association 
leaflet No. revkod). London. i«2L 

Murray It II. The PnbJk Record! OfEce, Dublin, (Helps for Students of Hktory p 
N T o. ?.) 5.F.C.IC London, 1MH. 

Nieokm n William, Bp »f Derry. The Irish Hurtoricnl Library, pointing at moss of 
the author* and record* in print nr manuscript which may be serviceable to the 
compilers of a gvrieral blntory of Ireland. Dublin. 17^4, 

OTurrv, E. Lectures on the manuscript materials of indent I fish history. Dublin. 
imi. [A pioneer study nf Irish narrative MSS., useful* but lacking In critical 
judgment) 

Wood, RL Guide In the records deporited in the public Record Office of Ireland. 
Dublin* 1S1UJ. » T oW unhappily a guide to a cenotaph!] 


II. ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

A + L'utNoHflis Prrio^ 

A4*nuian* Life of H CtJinnba* Rd- Rmvm, W. (Imh ArchawL tnd Celtic Soo,) 
Dublin. 1657, -iim ed. Fowler, J-T* Osford. laiH- 
Andettt Irish 1-a.w. I1 il> law of Status nr Franchise. By MacNeLU p E- In Proc, Roy* 
Irwli Acad, juwi (c), pp- 26fi—SC(ih Dublin, 102*1* 

Ancient laws pf Ireland. [Ed. Hancock* U\ N. and othera*] t a roll* Dublin, 

ieoJ5-iix>J. 

Angln-SiuLOll tijMJuicle. Ed- with Imlial. Thorpe ll. £vok {Kells.) I SOL .lAoTwn 
of the Sasun L’hronkle-s jainillel. Ed. Plummer. Ch 2 vuk Che ford. IBGjJj 1*0, 
AuiiehlMib'CdClOU-ljWik Ed, with traueL Heane*»y, W. M. Svdlfc (Relk) 
U)7L 

Auiaahi Rlflgheehto Eirmnn. (AuiuiIn of Llie kingdom of Ireland by the Four Miusters 
to lOHi.) Ed. with trails!, Oltaripaii, *L 7 vuk Dublin. 1651, 

Aunub Cladh (Aliumk of Ulster) (JO 1-1,541). Ed with tnuisL Hermewyj W. M* 
(and MacCarthy, If), 4 vols. DnbUu, IttST-ltWL 
Atmales i 'ombruie (447- 1-BSJ. Ed, tV^illiaitts ab Ethel, J r (RoLk) I860, 

AnnaU pf CloonurttMiiM (to 140% turn*], from the Irish by tonell Mageci^hegan. 

Ed, Murphy, D. (Roy. Sot Autiq*, Ireland.) Uublin. 1806. 

AniLwlN of Ere him. Three Fragments (OT^-PIjn copied fnun ancient source* by 
Oubholtach MacFkbiffljtli, Ed. with tmtuL O m Donovan p J* (Irish ArchaPoL and 
Celtic Soc,) Dublin, 1060. 

\ mmln of Tgeniarh (iueludtn^ con tin nation to 1176). Ed, with tran*L Stoke% W m 
in Re VUC’Ceitique. ItTI-Kvirr. I'aria. lBSJ.“-7. 

Brut v Tvwy^pion; or p the Chronide of the Prince* (SSI-1282). Ed. with tnmsl. 

Willinm* at IthrJ, J. (1 tolls.) tafiO. ( 

Caittmm CtUtthaiu CaiaiJ. >:j. wilk trmuJ. BllggS-, A- ( hrutliiuila (Osin), ISOS. 
Chroaictun Scotomm (to 1138). Kd. with trail*!, flemiewy, W. M, (llollx.) l&flfl. 
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The Circuit of Ireland by Minreheart&eh MacNeill in 041* Ed. with tmrisl. 
(TDoaomn, J. {Iriah ArchoeoL *kw.) Dublin, 1841, [A contemporary Irish 
poem.] 

Cugadb Gnedlnd re Galkibh. Ed- wf|h trarrd, Todd, J_ H. ( (tolls.) 1887. 

Ionia. Vita* S. Co]u iji ha eiL Vedaatis* Johaimk. Ed. Knuch, H SOUS. 1905. 
Lftibkar Ha g-Caart (Book of Right*), Ed, wi ih tran*!. O'Donu van „ J. {CelLie Society.) 
DoMin. 1847. 

Libor .4 rdlil&chullUS, Ed, Gwygm, J. (Royal Iriab Acad.) Dublin. 1913. [Contain* 
the nidus! Patrician documents. etc. wiili valuable intrrHj urti no*.] 

Q'DLLbliagaiu, J. and M'Huidhriii, G. Jia X. Totjopraphiml piicni^ Ed. frith brausl. 

<V Donovan* J. (Irish ArchiooL Sot 1 Dab iii]'. m2, 

Yet&nim £]ui»UilMUtn Hiboruicumifi S?yJJug*. Ed. L^ber, J T in Vo), iv. 

Eii Elrington, C. R. Dublin, 1847. 


B. Fnom 1180 to UU, 

(i) Calendar* tf Rnttnfr and Cot lections of Ihxd# and DoeummU. 


'Hie Black Book of Limerick. Ed. MacCaffruy, J* Dublim 1907. 

Calendar of Ancient Records of Dublin. Vol, i. Ed* Gilbert, J. T. Dublin* 1889. 

Calendar sf Chfkt Church Deed?;. Ed, MivEnery, M, J» in appendices lo Mhj ^OnE, 
24th* mill 27th Re]K>rl‘i of the Deputy Kipper of the Public Reeonls of Ireland. 
Dublin. I088-IML [Original* destroyed n* below.} 

Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland (1171-1307)* Ed, Sweetman^ 1L S* a rote. 
(C*L&P.) London. 197^-Sl [Cousin# of mnd of tile Diitriea 

to .Ireland In the reoOrdu prcMned in tb o P. ii. O., Luudou, for the above period; 
but the published transcripts and CdeuiLu^ of the English Patent. Close* Charter, 
Hue, and Pipe Hulls andj In case? of doubt* the originate lh unite Evca should bn 
consulted.] 

Calendar of entries hi the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain and Delond. Ed, 
Bites* W. JI- and other*". See i^n. ihhl. tv under Papal Bociim#nte. 

Calendar of the fiormanston Register, Ed. Milk* J. and McEnorr, M* J. Du him, 
1818, 

Calendar of Justiciary Roll*, 23-4U Edw. 1. Ed. Milk, J. 2 rote. (CaLBP-J Dublin. 


1904, 1L 

[Of the various classes of Plea Rolls Air Wood informs me that Justiciary Ho!Is 
0 and 7 Edw, II, 0 Edw. IV, and a fragmentary roll uf Henry VJ L remain undamaged : 
that a fear original rclte, much damaged by fire and water, have been recovered; that 
the Record Comini^ioner? 1 Transcripts J2!53-LiOtl and 131BL and a Calendar of a 

e niion of Iter Roll 34 Edw. 1 ? Imro be#n pri^irvod. Also that of the Memoranda 
oik of the Exchequer (31 Edw. I-1794) Rolls 3 Edw, tj and 19 mid 14 Edw. [J ore 
undamaged ; atul that the fallowing MS, eoljections have beau preserved: (I) Record 
I ooimifiFiqiieta 1 Transcript* 0 &ftw + I-Hen, Vlj (2) MS. Chieudartt (made in P,tt.O.) 
22 8 Edw Ml^tS Edw. J. 1 Edw. 11,3 Edw- Il.and 1 Ben* IV (mm. 1-48); (3) MS, 
cnUection by J, F. Ferguson, bplng vnlnme- of Bcleeted mine* fmm the Memoranda 
Roll*, l Edw, [-Anne; and (4) Ropertnrrie* and Indeae^ by J P F, Ferguson^ FjJw, III— 
CHm, IL The site of the Record Tn*o*itry ha* nut yet bwi cleared] hut there ia no 
expectation of any further document* being found thora.] 

CaJenrla r of the Liber Niger and Liber Albus of Chmt C1mn-h, Dublin. Ed. L^iwdur, 
H. J. m Froc, Roy. Irish Acad, ixvh {e) s pp. 1-93. Dublin* 1909. 

Catalogue of Aec&unta era the Great Hulk of the Pipe uf the friab Ex cheque^ Hen. 
111-15 Edw, III Ed. McEnery, M. J. hi appcndlcW to the 35Lb and mWjUErkt 
Report* of the Deputy Keeper. Dublin. I9f<t ff, [Originah of Diese and smb- 
sequent Pipe RoIU destroyed a& ahovo. Mr Herbert U%kkJ t late Deputy Keeper* 
informs me that MS. Calendars of 18, 18, and 22 Edw. HI. and a fragment (?) 
of 30 F^lw r |[| have been pfiiservcd.] 

Cbjutac, Prii ilegia, ei fituniiinLutes t being trait&cript^ of Charter* and Privileges (o 
CUie*p Tnwna* Ahlieys* and other Itodic* Corporate (lffl-UPfi}. (Irwh ftocard 
Ummi-smi],) DuhUn, 1889. [Of Hie original^ the majority, being fmin Paterat 
Memo rand n rind F|*a Rolls, have been destroyed as abrn-o. J 
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Charter* nf Eli* Abbey of IJuiskc* Co. Kilkenny. Ed. Bernard, X H. in Proc. Roy. 

Irish Acad. mv (c)+ pp, 1—1HH. Dublin, I FI H, 

{linrtuhrffH nf St Mart'fl Abbey.* Dublin, with the Register of it- M o libo all.) unbred y 
and AruiiIh of Ireland, EiL Gilbert, J r T* 2 vow. (Rolls.) 1884. 

< rede Mihi, The mrngt ancient Register Rook of the archbiahops of Do hi in. Ed. 
Gilbert h X T, Dublin. \m* 

Historic and Municipal Document* of 1 retasiiL. 1172-1320, from the archive* of the 
rity of Dublin. Ed. Gilbert, XT. (Hoik) I«?0. 

The Earle of Kildare'a Redde Rook, A MS* compiled in 1500 and preserved by the 
Duke of L^huster* Fur table of content*, us stated (not quite ace untidy) in % 
copy made Lei 1633* Ft. n(App,) of Mb Report, Historical Com tuition. 

London. Jtli34. 

Ri^Utei- of the Abbey of St Thomas Dublin. Ed* Gilbert, X T. (Rolk) IttOSi. 
Regis Lruin (nr Liber Niger) Alain. MS. coEupiJed from milieu t document* by Arrll- 
bDhop Alan c r 1*539* iu the custody of the present Archbishop of Dublin, Tran- 
fccriptii in ^Inrnh'N library^ Dublin, and Tran, tclL, Dublin. 

Rcgi&trum PriumtiiH Omni uni Sanctorum iusta Dublin. Ed, Butler, R, (Irish 
ArdlMol. Sue,) Dublin, 1845* 

Rotulorum Patent! um et CW^orum Hibernia Odeudarium, H en. I [-Hen. VII. Ed. 
Tresham, E (82H, [The nriginals of them? and of subsequent Patent Ralls, 
together with cOtt&Um other nival liable documents, were destroyed by tbe 
explosion at the ReconL Tr«liy on 30 June 1022. j 
Roval and other Historical Letters! Henry III. Ed- Shirley, W, IV. 2 vole. (Rolls.) 
IB82, W, 

Statute* and Ordinances of the Parliament of Ireland, Kim? John to Henry V. Ed, 
Berry, JL K. (Hoik) 1007- 

Vetera Mcunuiumta Hibcrnonnu et SfiOtOram 11 id imam lllustnuitia (1210-1284). 
Ed. Tlieiner, A* Rome. IHI&4. 

(if) .-lhrul/« and Xtlrrtiiivc Source*. 

(Irish Annnl* as in n \ r oforra.) 

Annals Hibcruiue (1102-1870) from Laud MS. 520- Bodleian Library, Oxford. Ed. 
Gilbert, J- T* /n Chart ala ries of St Mary’s Abbey, Dublin r VoL u. pp, 803-98. 
Sm n u (i), [The most complete and most accurate of the Latin annals.] 

Aimaks Hibernia*? Jacobi Grace, KilkenniefuuR, Ed. with trand. Butler, R. (Irish 
Arch&eol. Sot.) Dublin. 1042. [Mostly from srtmesourceaa the Leud Ms. Annals, 
but more corrupt.J 

AtmaJes Mona-dcrii Reate .Marie suxta Dublin (Fragments to 1484). Ed. Gilbert, 
X T. op. rir, VoL it. pp. 241-92, 

Annals of hiUfallcn, MS. H. I. 7* Trin. CV1L Dublin* [A late compilation, but 
emlHadying stmte early wan e* nf Munster history not to lie found elsewhere.] 
t’aithrcim llioirdhealhhfiigh [concerning the war? iii’Thoinoudp 1278-1318.] VoL i f 
ed. O'Grady, S* H. , with introd. hy Flower, IL Vol. ii, transl, 0'Gtady p S. H. 
(Irish Texts Soe. xxi'i, xxvn.) London. 10211. 

Gimldua Cambrensii. Topograph hi et Expugnatio Hi hern urn. Ed. Dimock p J. in 
IVol. v. (Rolls.) 1%T 

L'HMotrt de Guillaume b Marshal, comtu do Slriguil et do Petti broke. Ed. Meyer # 
P, 3rok (SHF.) Pari.q. 1831-1901. 

Tlie Son^T of DerlUot and the Earl. An old French Fount From i'nrcw MS. ^ 
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!L KINGDOM OF ARAGON. 

A, OfejQfHJl* DmJUUENTSi. 

(i) Pub&*htd t 

Acta Ant^c]ienia...aiu deni diplunullidie Korresjumdeua daymen It (I 291-1327^ 
Ed. Fluke, it. 3 voln. Berlin. 1U08 ft 1 ., in prepress. 

Carta* (Ee.. L ^alA link), Infanta do Ara^in^ Keyna >le Portugal, hfejn del Rfey Dan 
Pedro el Terotirc. ,.y do la Hoy: lh Duilii* onftmuc(i...ftl Itey D. Jayme el %umio 9 
€N hemiauu. Ed. Dunniii-j H, J + in DisgursQs vnrioa Jo Hktoria. Sura^i^-a, 
1(583. pp. 101-53. 

Cojeecidii (if carta* iuiMiLut del Arcliivu General de la Corona do Kuinadu 

de B. Juan L Ed. de RufaruU y Stun, F. in Rev. Hiat Latina, nr (1873). 
1 7 

Cuenlaa de Rogw do Lmria, Ed. Htjici, A, in Rev. dot Centro du Eatndios hi*d. do 
GniJLndii. iv (1814). &J-W, 149-43, £81-®, 3GU 72; v (l®15> 102-11. 

Document! rignarilauti V abdicazinne di Gmcomo II di Ar^ipuMn nl trouo di Sicilia 
(1295). Ed. Starrabbn, R.. in Are|i + wtar* Metliauo. ILs. m £75-93. 

Doeuruentos coucernioEite* a la armada ijho on 1351 mandti aprestar.,.Pedro t\ r do 
Amgdn fjj eat Lira do Genove?^, In M r in . h Esc E~pifi, (RA 11 .) VgL u. pp. 2 3 L'-r&Sil'. 
Documentor iuoiLittw do uiiligucH n-ye* de Aragon. Kd. Miret y San*, -t. iti Hal. 
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2nd ten ek (1&K3). SS2-305, 411-14. 

kruiiocii diitodid re Fielro l\ r d* AtagOfbaM rifnrmatore M i-Sa nlegmi D. Raimniido 
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La M&ntU, (■- Codiee diploma tico dei re aragones! • Il Sicilia. Vol. i {1232-1320), 
Palermo, lEHT, 

- - DnouLTioiLij sll lo rolcLiLuiii del ro Alfonso ttl di Amjpom eon !ji Sicilia (I 2 B 5 - 

1 In AtiLiari do 1'tuaL . il'M^indi^ C'atalarts. ti (1OT6"0). 357-113- 
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Mat]o-<al. H. Sori 3 jo VLilpinin-nt anonienat klet...Sonyor Don Jaonke %qfl 
BiLrielojja. LC302. 

Mi ret y J. Ij‘ttrp- rto^.- dea dernier* Capetieioi dirot-Ls. M A* 'J rid ^r, 
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OrdotLaLLiois para |a mm y corte de loa reye* do Aragdn (hi^Iiih ini v uvi In rnltiini 
etfptiijolx 1SK50. \m. B2T-30L 

Prococo contra RtfUaiuo de Cabrera, mandiuio formar por.-.D. PfdroIV, In Col. 

ile dee. in<M. del Arch. Gen....Aragon. VoL?. nxn-sixtv* 
lVocoso* da In* HutiguA& eerier y jjwrlauioJitOfi de i^dnlufia, Aregda, y \ F alekioia. 
VyR i^jii. I "em prom iso de'Cafipo; iv. Unidn dc Barcelona y Ara^dn; r + 
OrdenAcIones de In Real de Amgdn por Pedro IV; vi and vn. Idem pur 
dbersee monomi^; mi. jMmnripaliiirulrc y eartas-puehlas. (I5iU i-vm r } 
ttepie, J. Crtakjpue des Acle» do Jaime P% Pellro EIL nt Alfm&wltlj rein eV Aragon^ 
eoncernant lea Julla (1213-91 J, REJ. lx-ux 3»10—20. Atm pnbl. Kei^mtely 
(1213-85). Park. L9LI, U. 

“— Catalogue d'Actos pn-nr wn ir u I liEstriiro de^ Juifs de In courenike d h Amgou w 
le regno de Jaime II (I&R-13127). REJ. utxltt-LXKmi. 192I-L 
bohiLi, A, Nuovi iloonmDDti per la stofm della conoubtn aiti^eneso. In Arehtvio stor 
iianln v (IgOfiji 142-57. 

L re™ do D. J ai mo IE do Aragon con el noble D+ J nan Miimitl. hi jo del Infante 
. .. . Ed. Lhabis, DRAB, xxix (VRmy 433-40- 

' f pdreIVaCfefd^BnUW, Decnmentos. Ed. Sulor, A. G. in Bol. It. Acad, 

do BUCC53.H Lotras de Baxceleun. V (Ifititl-lo)* JWUWi. 
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(ii) MamHcrijtt*. 

Pedro IV, Cartas latinos scbro Yb.rhm rtejroeios- ( 138 EL modern copv.) Not Ub_* 
Madrid. 10206. 


ft OniuiNiiL Acntomcxint 

(i) PuHrtihwi* 

tarWnclIj P- M. CbronifA do Espiiliha fins aei ilu riirulgaila; quo tnwU dels... ray? 
deJ^ Gota: j prate* de fujuelk; y dels t'ortes de Uan^oim i e Reyes da Arugn.... 
Barcelona, l-VKi. [Compilation from the Mx'ctf of Peter IV J etc.j very few 
additions*] 

(oronacitin y eoiiespmeidn do rove* y ceremouuvs qua an el In se guarding Lee ha 
per I). Ram tin Obixpo, foruttuuiun de lira rpyra de Arogdiij ordenida ]nr 
D. Pedro ill. /n Col. do doc. indd. [wo la hitiL <3 r EquSa. VoL xiv. |ip 5^-(3B r 

Hrarliitj HemM, Crbnira dal Ray En Pare [Peter III] e dak seas anteerasors pa^sata, 
Bd. Rueheu, J. A. C. in Chrtniiques fltimg&ros relatives anx expeditions fra$i£akes 
pendant le xiii B Aleck-. Park 1040. pp, AftS-T&JL En^lkh transL (1270-85)* 
uritchlowp F. L PHiicolati. 102& 

[UezcolJ, BtrtioL] Crtintca dal Ray da Aragon, TX Pedro IV, Spanish tnm^L ei do 
Itpftirttl]. A. Barcelona, 1850." 

Ejtcerptu ex Chronica 3. Victork Masdlionsw. /vi Esitafis &kgradii. YbL xjcyiu. pt3#7- 

1>. &*= ^I'crt. /J£M. iv. [From 715 to the kginmug of the reign of AlfociHo V, J 

Genealogin dak Rev* Itanigu a do Navarre e comptra do Bmhwii, MaiLu^arit del 
bftj^le iv. {Ltibliifiipaa do “ La Van de Monwrrot, 1 * voL L) 

■Inan J, Viridiemcii'm dal Ray I>.„ hedia pure! nsiemo. In Rev. flint. Latina, hi flBTti). 

147^4. 

Libre doloefocJlJOSOtcOOqtiiiitasdoi Principadode MomcoinpiLado pur com mi dun limit a 
da dun Fray Johan perrandM eta JJeredi3 l ,.Chrouugiic da Morce mix im*el xiv* 
aitoien TraitHL ami #d. .Mural-Patio. A. (Sic. dc lOnent ktk) Geneva, 1883. 

[Paler IV, king of Amgen?] I listeria da la Corona da Aragon. (Lienorally known as 
“CrAukade San Juan de La Pefia."} SamgoKKm 187d. [Up to Alfonso IV* hi 
Spanish and Lathi. The Catalan text ih umnihlisht'iLj 

Ragbtro Merino do Zurtguz*, el Cah.il Lcrcj don till Tam, 1501-1312. Ed. rle 
Bof-imll y da Sartorin,. M. Sam^iiwaL 1889. 

Raladdn histd rica da la fiirqo*3 invasion dal exerdto y armada da FraneLn an Fatal ufia 
an 1 if!a y da la valcrosa r^iIsteiiCU q lie los Catalonra,, Ay VafenaiimAa#... 
hiderott pen- tierra y jkit nsar. Madrid. ITtKJ. 

Toniir l aalllar^ P. HiitOries o cfniquestra dal? Key * d« Aro^o o t 'omtes de BnrceloiKa. 
Baroolono. 14B5j 13J4; and 188ft 

Va^ad^Ganbartu FabricLu da. CrOcua de..i(loi...nyeB...(le SarajipCHMa. I4thS. 

(ii) AfatiwtmpU, 

Rlancas T J. dp. Apimtannoiiton liEstdriwxn do Aragon. (17tk cant) Nii* IJb., Madrid. 
3 604. 

Chronica de ks Hoyra y Ubijpcis de An^tin o .Manual do PrihiWios de Anufrin t con 
nouw de Urrea, (17th cent.) Ibid. 10Ofi. 

Crdiiicn iinlverBal draile b crenciriti del mnndo baPta Alfoiiflo V do Am^dn, on Catalan. 
(15lF eaut) Bibl. Nat. p Pork. MS. «*p_ 13 (no„ 121 of llio Catali^ut' or 31 oral- 
Fntia). 

Domofioen, Joiiuo, Rrauinan bistoriala o compilnririii ahravkda da Ira bifltorira 

J inod de tota Europo a da nl^nnra de Assia e do Afriea, fins.,,Pare el Quart. 
Copy made 174-. j fiibl. NnC f Park 18fl{iiq P 1^2 of thaCataJo^uy of MareJ’Fatio), 
Flos muudn Chnmique imiv«rtHdle %n Catalan, (15th cenL) Ribl. Nat., Paris 
{no. l£U of the Catalogue of .Moral-Fat Le). [Ends at 1283.] 
lufaudatio re^ni Aragon urn. (14th cant) Roy, Lib. E*euHaL P. u. 7- 
Martinet de libera, Fr. Pedro. Amies da La Comna do A rag tin eon la tiuma do la 
villa dc bur Reyet (Ifftli eant) Nat, lik, \f(ulrld. G742. 

Monfar y Sons, Diago. Ganaologia Comltum Rurclnonao: naenuu at Amgmiioo 
Regnxn. (Ifltb C6«t) /titif. 51. 
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Tarafa, Francisco. Chronics do < avaHem C'alhaLms, (Mftli eenL* iBtb cent- copy.) 
Roy. Uh,, Madrid* 24M; ftibL NaC # Paris 102 {pa, 387 of the Catalogue of 
MoreJ-Fatio [ KpEloji]o of the count* of Grgel], cfct\, uy MoEkfhr y §ore|>; Collec¬ 
tion Moreau, Iwt (ufl. 500 of the Catalogue of Morel-Patio). 

C. Mupkilv WioBKa. 

Aburcu, F. Lw Reyes tie Aragon mi ak tides- Iibsiorieo^ 2 vuls Madrid and Sola- 
iliaihCS. 84. 

Agulld, E. do tv. Prettiludtilia do Jaulno 11 d'Aragti a In Corona do MatEorua. la 
But. Stic. arqueoL Luliuna. 1^04 

-- Tnitisireid not ire la £UC£3IG tEl til Reguu do Mallorca, pr mort nm« in. faith. did 

Rev Eli Sail to. fAfdL 1 IKri, 

Ariharlp ,V|. Suit' ordiiumjeutu de la Rupuliblioa SiciLiana del 12332, 18^. 

- TraLLaLo xti^uhtto da GbcoEiio 11 di Aragnua col Puthuio d 1 Egitto it 2U pen. 

12U3-, In Alts d. ft. Acrad. d. Unceh Ser r jjj* Mem. d. CL di scionse mornJi, 
etc, xi (1883). 424 44, 

Hocr, F. Stndimi sur C^Licliti der J uJuu ini Kdnigreicfc An^^men urflhreud dos 
14 mid 14 Jithrlatd. (Ebcriup Hist, Stuitii'is, ItXlJ Rerliii. Mild. 

Burber^j J, M. de. Los rtfaitw ilti Roger do Laurel, doudo estdxk f Tim^oita. UKli^ 
RviJiailjhfcUj K. d r Jncqutis II. rtil qt thurhin, mi de la Petit? Armenia 

(1310-20)* In Rev, de rOrieut latio. si (1907). 1-0. 

Iturgor, E r Jivcijluh IJ d" Aragon* lqiSaiut-Si^ect la France. In Jouro* des Savaiila, 
a* Vi (1808), m-u f :S4a^i. 

Hlaucaa, J. de. Ad Rugum ArugoEium veterimH|Uu Comitum depicts effigies, to 
rtg ia CtitiataugiisLiiitimk Deputation^ Aula jhhU&Sji inscriptione^ Stfttg^ac 

—— laserihciouL^ latinos a Io» ffrlratoo do Ire reyes do Sobmrbt? ? eoiLdn?* antiguao 
y nsycade Atnfjd.ti....Ctililifiiieti turn breve uoticia decide tLliO. ++ , Sc ftfijujoEh^OUnS 
iLOticjjLft L .,jwr^,D. J, Dormer, SmeOftait 1400. 

- Aru^uutTLidlJlH rerttliL coiniu ti n tori! So pair* i^l. 1544, AIm& in i ScIiuHu.h, A* t «:U\ 

Mi^^kjiiiju itlujrtnitafc Vut. ji]_ Fmukfort. 1 i»0tk pp. Atiti-Bitih Spall kb Irakis!. 
Heflikdia! t F. Mantle!. (Uiltl do c-e.ritore*i umgftlie*^.} SurafFws-t, Id ad. 

-— Ke^yru AntgGiLiati onLnlo^uBj. turn suedm-ta tioruin vita, /pi S^ljottu^j, A. f 

op, ciL Vql, jl [ip S)5iWJ(i 

Boturull y ^:irs«, J'- d« j . iieu^nwiinil du d iinn J do Am^iki. ApeiidLiv >k>0. .i Lu l 
CoudiB lie Bareeloiift viiidioiidoH por P. de Boftrull y Ma^oard, hi Mom, Jt. Aoud r 
de Rnefia* Lctnu de iSucdona. Barctiloiui. lifiD+L 
Ikutoty J. Noticia sobre algom^ partidarit« deJiimu II ^l!Ja5). In Hut, Sw, orqueuL 
Lutianik. Mnrch atn! May. IBS 17 . 

Bozfrjp 6. V* I jj[i iTOLuicii giriliakuk aiii^lita del tioootp xiv e il coilice Qq. E. 24 della 
Rib]Loteea Comnunle di Palermo. RuJo^na. 1831, 

(.'iuovfc did I'iiiftilltfj A lli-Luria do la dumiikdcldEL e^patioln mi iLaJia, Madrid. 
18UAL [huiig. diBC. RAIL | 

Capmany y Motilpalau t A. de. Pfnuiten y o^tilo de celebrar corte- ou.^Ara^iiJi, L , 
GataJufia y Valeuckij y uoa Deticia do la*? do CaBtillv y Nivnm, Madrid. 1B21. 
(,':irreran y Condi, V- ElLttiliCi^ y ItilUpler^ osi lee lUOlltnyo^ dr Prado* 1 12.70 a RJOO). 

Jjj IhiL. JL Arad, de Buena* Ejetn^ de ILirctilokoi. ti (11^1-4). 217-57, 

-Ptidrue do In Royal L'oml: OrdenamcuU de Pete "lu Cmu" e Ajxfby '^lo 

Llilieral" (twlti sJJJ.i, /jj Mk;. Jliit. tat ir. pp. 407-10. 

-- \j} silk de lialiiguor de 1200. Ibid. pp. 37-55. 

Vikw u*. j Turns, A. Nuevnui ob-ienaciaueB para la hlitoria general do Atifcdii,, 
Navarra, y Cataluiia, fkircdltixta. VoL 1 . 1B20. 

Caetelbuso do L Pella, IL CpStiicn de la Coruna do AilfiEiL Extrabla do lo^ Auoles 
lie /urita. Sora^os.^a. 1S10. 

l a.vtillti SulorzaiLtt, A. do. Epitome de la vida y heehos del...Key U r Pedro do 
Ansgdtt, tereofO do e^te lieinbre. ^anigtMSii. I 
Comcuge,!. HI pratorufrudu iVlro ul t tfemomu^. in !k«l. tL Acad, doB uoei^ Lotra^ 
do litrt-ebtiEL 1 (1901- 2}, 151-7, 

t ruces Li, PrtEiii cutMm fra SpugTia etl iLaiio. In Atti J. Accad. PontiE rom, di 
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CHAPTER XXL 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

FEASANT LIFE AND RURAL CONDITIONS. 

The period covered by tht* chapter is roughly from I2CHJ Up 1500, ami the territory 
Western Europe (Kia+rlmtil France* the Low f.own tries, Spain 5 Italy, and Gerimayk 
The Scaudiuftvuui kingdoms are not include, and the Sbv wnrld bi only incidentally 
treated in connexion with the German colonisation movement. The select hiblh*. 
graph y given below ha* b«cn constructed on the name Hues os the bibliography to 
the parallel chapter siv of Volume vr. Jt contain* r 

L A Wary few original authorities, aim prising only (a) works quoted or referred 
to in the chapter, (£) JOtititt-boaka specialty compiled to JUuriJttte agrarian history n 
(c) some edition* of nrighml sourre*. in which the editorial introductions are of 
particular importance in throwing light upon speckl points. For farther mfonrwtlim 
as to the sources of agrarian history, reference most Eh? made to the books iu tho nest 
section, vk. 

Important modern works, from which hiblingraphieal Information may bo 
obtained, and a few alder book* which are KtiU iweful. 
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■■witfcis* in KiwtiA rtf *Ufl tr tifr* Rfeat frontier colonial German^- ] 

Vogt, VV. Die V«rfepndiklito des Bauandcrwei* (Scbrifteii dia V ere ids Idr Rfr- 

fonnadotibgeivliielflte. No, 20*) Halle. IE4H7, 

W&Eidt, G. Die Gnrtiunlfii^rmt^ itur Linder tlstlidi dor Kite. 2 vuts. (Ikiligt iuna 
Protmunm der k. flitter-A tad. eu liegiutfc.) Uegnitx* l&LM, 8$, 

Whiter, F. Die Oiilereieiiser dt» iiordfrtlichi'Ti feutMihlandji bif attm Aoflrtteuder 
Bettelerdcn* Fin Ueitr% r zur Klrcheil- uud Ddfam achfeM i des ^eutsclien 
Mittebltere. 2 volt GrfEa* lgtttft, 7L , 

-Die Piimcm«it«tet»er dw 3 2 JnhrliL nod ihrer Dedeutupg nir ilaa nonnMtlidie 

Uemn-EiLniid. Fin Heitnig swr GeacliiclitP der niri^tuwiLierniig des Wen den- 

lai(den, Berlin. 18Ca. . . 

Witfieh* W, Eppebn der deutscheu Agniira^bkltte. In Grttndnss dcr iso^uiL 
nkmscmik. VuL vh, p r 1, Tubingen. 1022. ^Together with vmi BcIow'h es«iy 
ligfed above. the best in.lruciiiolioii tri the subject,] 

—— Die Gnu id hern^cbafl In NqidwestdeutechbiHL Laijtidc. 1880. 


E. JtaLV A Nil JjPAlJf, 

Altnrtiinip R. I Listeria de EftpuLua y de b civiliz&driu wpaiiol*. VoL i+ -Sre ^rn* 

iffifidL v* 

UaLguerj V. Bsladu de La eullura iiapaiiola y esptriadtuenta Catalana on el fuglo 15. 
Barcelona. LB33. 

Bumelilp G. La pruprieLii fondiariu e le elaanl rural i oel medio evo a iielLa eta rmkderuii. 
SllldiO cconomico-social*. Fki. lttiN- 

CaggW? R. Class! « com cm i rurali tie! medio ero italuuio. Sa^gio di Aorm economic* 
0 giuridicn. 2 vela. Florence- 

Cuddimt, F* de. Sanyo Mbre b histerla de La proplcdid terntorbl en Efipofia* 
2 i-oU. Madrid. 1873 , IS. . 

(..'idmeiru, M, de* Hktoriadeln ecjodmnl* politico- en Eapaia. YttL l Madrid. 1EM5^. 

Hinojosa y Nat ores, E. de. KJ regimen sefiomd y b question agraria en Cataliifiii 
du ran le b e>bd media, .Madrid. JUM, 

Kbiiip J- The A Study in Spanish Economlr History 5 1278 - 1833 * (Harvard 

Ki'iiii- Stuilie»*r xxu) Cmntirlilpj Maas. IU£0, 

MoiuFnigsmaa^ J. M. Lx^ cUvsh sarvilna linjo la monarqda vL^i^aia j efkloa eTitndcei 
crbtbiW tb In n^onquintfl hsimiI^Ia, Ikradotia. 1020. 

Memnuuij It- 11. 'Hie Rbeofthe Spaiusli Empire in the Old World and in the New, 
VdL. i. Gtn- fML v. 

^alvLoli, G. titoria ecoiioniiea d H iLali* nell' alto iikpiliu evo. Naples 1013. 
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CHAPTER XXY. 


THE EARLY RENAISSANCE. 


I ( l < IMTEHFUKARY SOURCES. 


Anri™* CknamiL Curte^unu. Ed. Sabbadim* JL (Fuikti.) Roma. IfislI, 

Blondo, Flavia Opera, iti.sk’. 1551L 
-Roma in«laurala. Verom. 1481 . 

UorcacriOp Giovanni. De caMltus r^anmi iUiiftHuni Strasbourg [r, 1474-5,] French 

transl. Faima h P. Bruges. 1 110. English trausL Lyd^ie r J. London. I4L4. 

-—- De darts niiiliertbiKBt Clm. 4478. 

—— II DeciiDBfackiL [Naples. o. 1470 .] 

-I.*4 Ftumnetiik. Indite. 147-. 

—II Filocolo. Florence. 1472. 

-II Filcutrato. [Venice. o. 1431. | 

-GenealoelAB dmnmi. Venice, 1472. 

-ftw NinYale Fieeol&no. Ed. Il’iese, B. He-idrlhprg. IlilS, 

- Rone, Bl, Ma*?£ni, A. F, (ColL di opera foedite o rare,) Holograa. 1014. 

-Teaeidc. Ferrara. 1475+ 

Brunt l.#on*rdo. Epietoknim libri vm. Ed, Mehun* L. K|orefH»* 1741. 

— — IV stadias et Uteris, Cologne. [r. 3=S7^.J 

Corleal, i Wo, De hooibibun dialopi;. Florence, 1734. 

FUd^, IWicewo, Y'ent-dis Jeltre* j^recfjnea EJ. Lctfraudj E. Paris. 1882. 

——- Epislolarum rnmUMnn libri wsfii. Venice, 1502, 

Frulortt. Tito Lino del. Opera hactenu* indita, Ed. Frfivile-Orton T C. W. 
fain bridge- J 03 2 . 

Otmrino* Battista, I>e iodine docendi et fttudendi. fleidolberg. 148U. [Earliest 
dated wl 11, J 

Guariuo do Verona, Epislohmo. Ed. Sabbiidinij R. S kill*. (R. Dtp. Vvnetu dl 
etor. ML Miscellanea, Ser. m. VuL*. xm> aeitA Venice. 1915 - 10 . 

PeLmreHj Francesco. Opera. Basle. 1400, Ed. Herold f J* 2 vok. Rule, 150L 
(Hie most complDLeelti.} A national edition in 13 vole, iu ill course of publication 
ot Florence, Vol. i. Africa. Ed. Fesla, N r . 1D2B. Yol. h. Epp. Cum, Ed. Ro^i, V + 
1032 if. 

- Epistcilne de n-hi|H (kmiltaribns et vnriaif. Ed, Frara^Oiti* Cr. JlvijSu, Ftfliem 

105 CMS 3 . 

- Ept*£oliL£ selfclne, Ed. John^m* A. F. tJsftird. 1022L 

—— Pcltateli* the tirst modem Hchnlaf,. otc. A astatine From ]|[g cotTE^pondflnn. 
Tmn.4.1. jmd ed. Robiaeooj J. §4. wm RoSft? h H. W, New York. 1808. New edn. 
1014. 


—— Lt 1 Rim a. Ed. Card tied M G. atu! Ferrari, S. 1890. Ed. Meelacu, CL Florence, 
)B90. Ed. SalFo-Cozze r CL Florence. WQ4. 

- Petnrcli'i Secret, (A CramL of the Soert'tum or lie contempta nsuudi by 

W. H, Draper.) London, l&ll. r J 

-[ TrionL Ed. Ami, C. Unite. t(^2. 

rotfk.no fipoididi. £pistmu. Ed. Tendli, T. 3 nils. Florence* 1832 -C i. 

-Hatfiriap do mrtetale fortuoaa libri i|uatnor. Parti lj23 + 

-Opera. Basle. 1538. [Bt^t edu.* but Incomplete.] 

SaluLitt ? Doluccio. FpEntoLne, Ed, ]titfarcio : , J. '1 vnln, Florenre, 1741-2. 

-Epihtotario. Ed, Novnli^ F, I, 1 vol*. in 5 pt*, (Fonti.) Roii] 0j IS&i-lSU 

TrtvcnsnH, Ambrogii). Atcedii uiu^ti tn Ambntii vita fbv 

L. ,M elms]- 2 rol*. Flownce. 175U. 1 7 

Valla* Loreoxo, Opera. Bridle- IA-10- 
. ■ — Opuscule tri*. Ed. Ynh1en t J. Vleanu. ISGS. 

Vepio, Alaffeo. De education* liboromni, Milan. 1401, 

V«ferio ? P, E De ingeouk mortbiif%. Venice, [1471 or 1472.1 

- EpfeLoJe. Ed. Combi, C. A. OJid Lutani, W (It D #p . Venetft di nil* 

Mooomoiiti. Scr. ,v. MkcttUHOi. VoU t.) Venfct life. »“* 
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Vnupumiinn tE» ffisttcci. Vite ili utniiini dliistri del ptcolo xv m Ed. Eratijp L Ij vdl?. 

RolrigUB* 1&9&-& ed* Burled i, A, JTiirtsilce. 1&59. 

Zaml rtM’i'Tiri. Pellegrino- ipiMolirio. tid. I'mti^ L, (Fcmti.) Rome. lO^lt 

IL LATER WORKS. 

[Adda, G + d 1 *] luilujiiu storiehe pnlla li breriis. VLscosilea-Sfcsr^yta del t’astollo di 
PiTia. MiliiiL, 1875. 

Boomer, C. E, Uu dartis limniidbtu graacw. Lripsic, t7r?0. 

Rurckbardt, J. Die Knit nr dor tonaiaanra in Haliers, 13 th ctlai. rev. by Gelge^ L 
anil Goetz, W. Loinsii:, 10215, Eei^UbL tcunsl. (illu-^nited). Miildlemorep S. G. C , 
Loud EM. 1029. I tnlEiit i transl. Talbo^a* D, 2?ok Florence- 1EKHL 3 BUG 1 .. 

Clark,, .L W. Notes on Chained Libraries at Ceseua, Wells, and Guildford* In Pro- 
reedings...Canib, AiHui- Sot-, veil Cain bridge. IBSlft. |jp- I-Id. 

- On the Vatican Library ol'SLitu- IV. thirf. 3L HHH.. pp. 11-01. 

CoLtnjjelo, F. Vita del Panorniitzu Naples. 1820. 

Eppel.-ihuim^r, H. W f Pelrarm. BuliU. 1028- 

Ijndjtfef , L. fteniiflHmca und HumiuiiaxDUfl In Jtalien nnd DeulschlniiiL Berlin, 1862, 
Gmlinri, CL D. iaCaptfoWc BibRoltca di Verona, Vertma. 1888. 

CioRiai ei p E. Dio ( ultureMtwkkliiL^ Suddtnliens. Hrc?tau L IBBG, Italian trail'd. 

P er s ico . T, Florence, 1910. 

I L'kiivot H. Boccace. Phm, Id 14. 

DrtRfm^-f'jilthrnpj H. Cl Petmreh; bis life and. times- linden. 1007- 
Horrid, A. Stud t fllII 1 npen! latino del Boccaccio. Trieste* 1879. 

Hutton, K, Giovanni Boccaccio. Loudon. [1010-] 

[nvonidtcEj G. II Risorgiiiwttitn. PL u II seonlo xv. Milan, 107B. 

JuniLsdiuk. H. Die GcseHnhaft dor Renaissance In Italien urnl dl# Kosis-t. Stuttgart 

1870. 

Jt'miLd, M. F. Francesco Fctmrcs^ potrt and [mmnniat Lomluri. iiKEL 
Klotto, T. boitr»'i.! 4 c mr Gesckiehte und Utteniturd&ritdliatliacbon GelohrteEkronmi^- 
num£0. 3 vol*. Grt)tfrwiild+ 1888-90. 

KwsrtiugpG. Boccaccio* Leben and VY r **ke. Leipeic. tBS50. 

Petra rc* + s l^ben ond Work*. laupeie. 1878. 

Landan, hi. Giovanni BoccatciP, soiei IjAkiu nnd Beane Works- SfcutlgarL 1877^ 
MancluL CL Gregorio Tifnmate. ASL 1928, pp. 

-Vita di LnreiEzo Valbi, Florence, I89L. 

Marlin, A. von. C'uliiedin 8aLntali smd da- butiidukli$che LebfcttsideftL Loi|wie atid 
Jit 1 rt in. 1916. 

Ma^iu^p A. Flavici Riotido. Lciptc. 1878. 

MwancfrtdlL G. M, Gli Beriton d L Itslia. Bracla. 1753-4J3. [Dues not pto beyond 
tlse ktlor H. ] 

Michel, A. IRptoiro do FArt- V-uL m f pL i. PorE^. 11*03. 

M ilntzp E. pr^ur^urs tie la HeiuikuiM. (Witt appendix.) Paris. 588^, 98. 
Rov. «ln, innsl. into Jtallim by Mnzzoai, G. at Prccurflori e proptignatoii dd 
Ri rwd uM^tb. Florence. i!W^. 

___ ami Fahre, P. U Rihlintht'kiuo dn Vatican am xv* siecle, EcfrAR. Paris. 

1887. 

Nolbat% P. do. Fetnrqiie ft rhumani^ine, New oil el 2 vok. ParLn. 1D97. 

KcMniisiip C. de\ Vita di Fraiic^'o Filelfn. Milan* 1809. 

—— Vita o di^iplina di Gimrino Vorouete e do r suui dlwopoli. 3 vols. Brf^cio. 
JH05-6. 

Sahhiidiiii a It Btografin docEimfiktnhk eR GiovaTini Aarifipa. Noto. llllMI. 

—— Giomml da RanmiuL Cdk&o. 1924. 

—— Jiutkk ?ulla vita e s ugl i tRTittj d i ale i n i i dott j i imanisti d d web av. In Gtornalo 
fitor. dtslia IftlfimliLra itftliacs, y, Turin, iHflit 
—— U PfiOjHsrte dei cod Le t btini e crcH no 1 aecoli xiv e x*% Horonoe. 1903. Noovo 
ricerflic. Florence, 1914, 

-La .seuota e gli stodi di Guariino Guarani Vemm k .^. Catania. 1B96. 

-Storia del (. ietifoniaitiani-i* noil' etii della Jti&ftsceJiAL Turin. 1B85. 

--Stori* e criliea di tffltS lathn, CaUnui 191-1, 

- Vila, di Guarino Veronese, Cienoa, 1891- 
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SmdyvJ. E. Harvard on the fti-vlvnl of Leamitn^ I aiuhHdgf. ]9UG, 

-History ef Lbu^ivol SeholnrsliiF Vol. j. edit. (‘run bridge- 1031. Vol. ir. 

Ibid. 1908 , 

Segre, C. ikndi Pelrareboyetii. Florence, 190.1. 

Shepherd, VV. The life of Pnggia Bmi-'cialini. LiverpmiJ. 1802, h;ili in Irutitl. 
Tnnelli, T. 2 volj, Florence. 3 825. 

Symond*, J. A. T3ie Renoijia&hce in I£nly. 7 volL iidon. 187&4Mi j and liter reprints. 
Vol', i-iil 2nd min. WtilqlL ISti&O -2, 

Tetbam, E, EL It FrmntQsta Petnrca. Vols. t, ir* London* 3925 EF. + in jmrgnsa. 
Taylor, EL O. Thoii<f]]t and expre^iijo in the sixteenth century. 2 vol*, \W York. 
1920 , 

Tmylor, R, A. Aspects inf the Italian Renaissance. lLl2;i r 

Ti rabbin, G. Storui della letterHorA italhiia. Venire, Vula. v anil vt Ac rfm. 
JHS4 v, 

TofEumi, G, Che cwm fti lumanesimn? Florence. [1928,] 

Vihtaiij \ Lorenzo VaIIa. Vienna, ifrfi4, 

VwitttrL A. Siam dell" arte italiana. VnL t. Mikn. imi ff r , in program. 

Voigt, Gk l>ie WMetrUMmig dt* djv^-^ hon AllurLlmiiu oiler this urn to Jahrht dor 
JiumoDumuiB, ftrd win* by Lelmcrdt, M 2 vok Berlin, 1893. 

Wakerj EL Florentine *. LeWn uud Werk*. Leipeiciml Boi-Jiti. 1914, 

V'olff, M. von, Mtreitza Volin. E^pdc. 1898. 

Wood ward* VV. 11, Studio in edit cation d tiring the age of the Renai.^nec, tAunbridge, 

—— VitlurijLo do Felt re and other htrnianist educators, Cam bridge. 1906* 

ppelg G. Larin Mar-u.mrini d AreEsn, Trent 1997. 

— Xureulo Nkeoli. Florence 1800, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MEDIEVAL MYSTICISM* 

I. Ill BJJOGRAPHTES, 

Chevalier, C, IX Jr Repertoire dm sourhisWqaes do muyen age. Bio-bLblio- 
irrii|»lik'. See Uf FL JW, i. 

Cnutton. tr. G* FLvaCenturies of Religion* See Gttu BiM. y* 

Dai*ifiajl h tl S. Forer an n o r* of St Francis. Loudoli. 1828. 

Peers, E. A. Ramon I-kIL London* IftZft, 

Ponrnit, P. La Spmtualite chreticmm. Vo|. n. Paris. lt)25. 

Underhill, YL Myitivi&in. 12 th edit. London* 1030; 

.Sra afro the ii rtirlr. 1 ’! cm indiriiLuul sects ,, mtTranents, eU- ? in Vaaiiil mid 

Blukgvnnt DSeliqimalrB de thcologi-e ofttholique {»er Gru, BiU, i) mirl the Cuthullr 
KcicyloTjoiiin. . ed I!crk j rirmrni. C, G, nnd ottittrs. 15 vote. New York. 1907; And 
tvprn f VoK v s chapters. sk and ssni, for bibliographic^ of monastic and (diitoifaphle 
mynticrism, 

II. GENERAL SOURCES, 

A BlLN^HAS'ini Jik. AND BmTcmw* 

Acta Sanctorum EdlknAiwHu Sfltf Got- B*U &■ [For early Uvea and legend- of all 
canon i n*! myfttie&l 

Atimlflft ta Bollniidimm. Paris ami Brussels. 1**812 f, T in pregTO^ (All) 

Anal nrta Fran ciaca tut, Qnaruechh 1885 ff., in progress 

[The twn JjlmI fur reprints of early doesraeat*} 

It, DaETtUJfAL RjnUiriRiH'MI, 

Augustine, of Hippo, St llpem. MPL xxxii-xcn* 

fniiliTl Hiulo^ucH- MFL sus, i.. 

Dionysius Areopagitka. Opera. MIU. lit, iv. 

Gregory the Great, St Oj*era. 31 PL lxxv-lxxik, 

Jpfainr H ft fterttna (Eringerta L Opera. MFL exxll. 

Flotiot lf . Eimodfli, fed. VnUcminn, 11. 2 rok 
Prodci*. Opera. EL Comity Y, tl voLy Parii. 18211-7- 

C, MnUHBN VVllRKtv 

Rami at, J, Diet hi unitin' d'hrigiognqdiio mis a jour u l h a hie des travail x Im |iltts 
rvMnk Pari*. 11125. 

Pes*e, J. Mr Lhs M ynti i [uph bchied i ctins de* original an xvir siircLa ParitL 1822. 
Risonziiuti, FX 11 Misticismo mod LOevata Pi Herein. 1^20. 

Bu tlfc-r , Cothbert fknedietiuG Monachlem. 2nd edn. London, 192-L 
-- Western Myirticbim. 2nd edo. London. 11^7- 

Denzin^er, II, J- IX and C. Eodiiridb) symbolornin ut defimtionmm 

12th ed II - Freihurg-i T ■ U- 1 £U 3. 

Dtidds, L R. Select i k ti llkE rik t eijj 4 ~ Neu-Platon ism r !*ondoiu 1^1 

Gongnud,. L Dcfatiniul and ai-eetie practice** in the Middle Ages. Und0iL 102J* 
——, Erolitcs et rerlu-J. Ijjrnte. lfl£tl. 

Heller, E Das Crehet, ^IufiicH. ltt2Ti L 

__ Dt r K afch cdirfeiims. Muiikh. 1H-5. 

Itift, W- It. Christum Mnlkiftm. Lotidou. 1 ftLHJ. 

__’ Y\\o Philosophy of AotUlDK. 2rnl win. 2 vole. London. 1G23L 

Jihiov, RtifuH. Sfndm in Mpticnl Ra%ioiir Loudon. lBOfr 

Jomlt, A. HLstoire da panthtltme fopnlnire m mriyon :'u:e. Paris. 1875. 

[Nramtj P La Splritualiu* chretkmne. Vo] r n r Paris. 1&S5- [Veijr utefuL] 
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Taylor, JL o. Hie Mediaeval Mind. 2nd edu_ 2 voL r Lnmloil. IU14. 

Toeeo + F. di I/Eresln ncl medio «m Florence. 1884. 

Underhill, E. MpEdorc* 12tbedu. [guidon. 1990* 

Wolf, AL de. fii-ihiire de h philosophic mddicvaie. -5th edu. 2 vobs. Louvain. 
1054-5. Eng], trufll. Messenger, E. C. £ vote. London, 1*J26* 

OL ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH CENTOHIES. 

A, 

Adam of SI Vidor. Opera* M PL* oxovr. 

Anselm r St* Ctpera. MPL ctath* max, 

Bernard of n&irvactx, St Opera, M PL cunom-cnuLiv. 

Die Vlsonen der RL Elizabeth von Sehonau. Ed. Both, F, W. Briton, 1084. 
[Critical test,] 

Analecta S. Hildegardte. Opera Sptctlegio SolesmensL pa rata. Ed. Pitra, J. B. 

(Analecta ftacra. mi.) Paris, J882. 

Hugh of St Victor. Open. MPL. rrjtxv-ci.xTTii. 

Joachim of Flora. LEvungUo Kernel. French trajiaL with biography by Algerter, E. 
2vols. Park iilliH. 

- Ex posit lO ill Apotallpsim Psolturium docem chnrdnmm. Venire. 1G27. 

-- Liber Concordie non ar vetoris T eHtamciiti. Venice, Ifllfl. 

- Trarlatus super ^nittEinr evangclis. Ed. BiluhalutL E. (-FantL) Rome. 

Peter Damian, St Opera, MPL. nuv, iitv. 

Reginald. LibtdliiH do vita S, Gixlhd. Eil. SttVClMl, J. i.Surtees Sftc. x%.) [juudan, 
IS47- 

Richard of St Victor, Open. MPL tticvi. 

Ji, Mptitat k Wokxn. 

Rronsmki, L. Die Liedor der hcligsn rtildcgord. Joelpsit. lt>22. 

BuonamkL Hicctirdo di San Vittore. Alatri, IBIW. 

('out ton, G. G, Five Centuries of Religion. (Sen, Bifrf. v. 

Dahl, J. C. Die he'dlgc llildcgardts. Main?,. 1882. 

Davison, E, S. FnrtrUEmfcfK of St Francis, linden. 1028* 

Fischer, JEL Die heiligc Hildcgard von Bingen. Bei-lin. 1U27- 
Fournier, P. Etude- stir Joachim de Flore et ses doetrim Paris, 18Q1F. 

Frank*, W. RotllUald von CsmahlfdL (Eberin^s Hist Stndieh, p!f.) Borllll. 1913. 
Ghfrllinck, J. do. Le mouvemeiit thculogique -do in* m* tie, Pnrta IBJ-L 
Gnmdmann, H, Stud Sen fiber Joachim von Florfa. Beilin. I£r2?. 

Golgi iard r F- Irffi monuments primitifa de la Regie CMcrqienne. Dijon. 1870; 
Litbner, C* T. A. Richardi a 8. Victors do coiiteniplatiunu iltwtHitu, 2 lib*. thSt- 
tingen, 1837* 30. 

May, JL Die heiligc tlildugard. Munich. 1011. 

Morin, G. Sanf Araelmo e ha nta monastic*. In Riv. stories critic* delle acidize 

tccdngidnaL Voh V. p L 11. 

Itie^ch, H, Die hciligc Hild^nl vim Bingen. Berlin, IH20. 

Role, M. Life and times of St Artsdin, London, 

SdiLtck > J. Das rfiligidra Erlehnk helm hi. Bemliard von Clurvaux. Wiiitiiunr 
1S122. 

VacantLird 7 E. Vie dc St Bemud. Pari*, M 
W t] 3 iam.^ tV atkin. Studies in it Bernard of dmimux. Lqiidun. 1 B 27 , 

Wiimart, A. MMitattoiui et prierch do St An&dme. MwkLoux, lirij,' 

JV. THIRTEENTH CENTURY (other then hVanrjsean). 

A, SoLiuta. 

AqnLnan, St Thomas, Opem, Romiu !Bd2 fh 

La Vie dc i5to Dou cel in e fondatrice dcr Begnin&< de Marsel |]t<. fid AlhaiM i n 
Muomlkn. 1879* ' 1 

IlcveUitionifti tiertrndianiie or Mechtildiaiuie, Eiura SoltHmetudum OS It \f ilFl . 
churum, 2 vuls. Poitiers and Pans, m7. 
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Obhw ill' Jhmoil LulL 13 cols, Pul) nut do Mallorca. 1SMM3- ff., in propel. 

Life of Ramon Lull, w ritten about 1311. Twist from the Catalan by Peers, E. A. 
London, 1 Lrij, 

OffenKftruiijS[C3i der Sabwester MechtMId van MiigilebiiFLr, iidor das Hh-wndti [jcht 
iler Gotthiiil-r out dor elmigtit) [Jitid^dirin do* Stifles EiiigiudcLti. Ed. Moral*G. 
Ratfchou. 1800. 

Mirror of Simple Sotik. 

M-SS. Vut.: Lot. 435-5, Russian 4, ChL-uuu C. iv. &5. [Tlie^afwrfi Latin rarvitins 
of ihe lost Franco-Flemish tort] 

ELM, Add. 37700; BodL 505; and tst John* Celt, Lamb, 71. ffistee are 
□II tli* fifteenth-century English vurnkn. A mode rn I&ed edii, of this, 
with mma otxtlaaums, mid useful mtrodn. tiy Kirchberjpfcr, U. in the 
^Orchard Books” series. London- 10S8L] 
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’ Sahatierp P + '(O-jm^culert de critique 1d*t. i.) PariF. 1001. 

Kcgula antiqu* Ord. de Poonilemia. Ed. l^mmona, L in Arehiv, Frauds. Hist, vn 

ma 
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t bertinn da ( :j_^ik\ A rlwir V Itae Cmdfixae J e>rl. VeiltCC. 148$. 

Uqdd!n|} L Animled Minoram. 2nd dn, ID tok Etuim\ 1781 —l&- 

B. M 01>RRX VVollRA 
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Oirle, F. Die Spintoaleiu ihr Ver^itnhs ^urn Fraai^anor4>rdeES 3 ute, In Archiv 
f. lit.' uml KirrluiOKi^rli- il. Mittel alters I-IV. 13iU*-8u 

—- Petrus JohaniJEJH OLhi. ltd ft. in. 18H7. 

Ferre, M, 3 Oeuv re* milliontii|ue& d'Ang41e d £ Foltgno. hi Elov. d 1 IiJsfL. francincuilie, 
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—.. Le> oeuvres (I'Aofelc do I’oltpo. It>id- OcL 102$. 
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ij filial Smithy & Saint Clare of Af-vusL l^don. 1DI-L 
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Cloud of Unkimwiug, The. Ed. frm B.^E, Hart. 1574 by UudorhlLl, K_ London. 
1012. FrenchtramL Noetingor, M, ^IratUjueNaii^Likex) Park [ValuaLdo 

uoLoS mtid introdn.j 
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1265 Representative* of borough* *iititmnned to the English Parliament 

1266 85 Chubs [ of AnSoUj Ring of Sicily- 

1270 85 Philip I N the BohL King of France, 

1271 Death of Alphonse of Poitou and Toulon***. 

1271-76 Gregory X, Pope. 

1272 1307 Edward I, King «f England 

1273 91 Rudolf 1 aftlnheSarg, King of the Rqitukehl < 0 f JntanwnnTr, 

1274 Rudolf surrender* Romagna, Ancona, and Spoleto in the Putney 

1273 Second General Council of Lyons* Union of Lathi and Gm-l 1 * w, -w 
1276 35 Peter 111 tbeGreaU King of Aragon. ' hnnbt *' 

1277-60 Nicholas HI, Pope, 

12T8 Defeat and deatfi of Ottolkar II of Bohemia 011 the Marrlifot.! 

TbeSutute ofGku<«feerC^w WWinfcA. mLlll+ 

1279 Rudolf renounces all imperial obiim* on the Papal StalP «i► .jI ur-xi,. 
•Statute nf Mortmain. * * m 
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1232 Rudolf creates hi-i HJtifl Alboft and Rudolf Dukes of Aozslrla and Sty Ha, 
1282-1302 The War u-f the SieiJuiji Vesper*. 

1232 Si* pa ration of Naplue and Sicily. Peter 111 uf Aragon, King of 8jcHy. 
1232 S3 &]vrnn] I cuiLijLierv 1l i r priiiei polity of Wales, 

1232 LVlcr 111 uf Afu^uil grant* the Priviftyif} 

1233 Tin* uibiBcliuEi of Pnusid com piloted by the Ten tunic Order. 

1285-1309 t.'krk. N. lung of Naples, 

1235-1314 Philip IV tl.o Fair, King of France 
1235 Champagne united to tlio French Crown* 

-Statute of Wincheater. 

-Second Statute uf We*tudiiater (Dt fMaiiu CuntlUfomtHkm). 

1286 Edward I Issues writ iSrtvmtprcU apafti. 

1288 Peace uf Canfrune tetweeu Aragon and the Fupe- 

Alfuti.su Eli of Amgen grants the Prirtfegin de w t'fitdfi* 

1288 92 Nicholas IV, Pops, 

1289 HaUle of Campaldinn. 

1290 Expulsion uf the Jews from EnglamL 

Third Stall ut© of Wartminster (tyuin Empivsr*). 

Death of Margaret, Quoeii of KeoU (the Maid of Norway), 

1291 1327 dames II p King of Aragon* 

1291 Loti of An-e. End. of [ jUii Kingdom of J© rut-ml cm. 

Ed ward I of England acknowledged a* suzerain of Scotlimd, 

Tlic C onfederation of tins Three Kon-1 Canto llh founds Switzerland* 

1292 98 Adolf of NV-an, King of tlio Romans. 

1292 -John Halljol become* King uf Scots. 

1293 I >rd i nfti ite* of J u stiro at Florence, 

1294 Philip IV -eiie* Gascony^ 

(•destine V T Pope, 

Treaty uf TCm*berg between the ILinsa and Norway. 

1294-1303 Boniface VIII, Papa, 

1295 The Parliament. 

Peace of Audigcii between Aragon, Naples, the Pope^ and France. 
Alliance of Franco mid Scotland begins. 

Molten Vacuiitl becomes despot of Milan. 

1296 Ikiiaiface V'lll L^ut-s the bull Cfcrm* Aricw. 

Edward I annexes Scotland to England. 

1296-1337 Frederick II r King of Sicily. 

1297 Teru]jomry reconciliation of Boniface V III and Philip IV. 

Edward 1 confirms l lie Charter* with additions. 

Cloying of the Great Council at Venice* 

first Irish Parliament summoned, 

1297 1365 Sir William AV jiL lace IcadH ScottLsii War of Independence, 

1293 Defeat of Vemtiue l>y Genoese at < .untila. 

El ward J defeat- Wallace at Falkirk, 

1298-1308 Albert I ef Austria, King of the Romans. 

1299 Bat tie of FukuiuirLa. 

1300 The Papal Jubilee. 

1300-1 Expulsion of White* from Florence, Exile of Dante. 

1301 Eiward I creates bis eldest *uij Edward I*rinee ef Wales. 

1392 Renewed hostility of Bonlftuic Vj 11 and Philip 1V. 

Ha tile of Lourtial Philip IV hold* “States General" at Paris. 

Mutton VbiHjiiti deposed. Guido del In Torre, do-pot of Milam 
Peace of CaltabcUotLa. 

IhmilaE© VlIJ iks nes 5iam mru-!am. 

1303 Edward I Issues the G&rLa Mcfti rfurbl. 

Peace of Farm between Edward i and Philip IV. 

Capture of ihmiface VI11 at AubjeuL 
1303-4 Benedict XI, Pope. 

1305 Treaty of Alllis-sur-Urgc between Philip IV mid the Flemings 
1305-14 Element V, Pope. Papacy transferred to Franco, 

c.uu). ii, voi^vu. 62 
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1306 Robert I LSnccc crowned King of -Scots- He continues War of Inde¬ 
pendence, 

Expulsion of the Jews from France. 

130? Lyons admits Frtoch suxl’raiuty. 

Philip IV attack* the Templar*. 

1307-27 Edward II, King of England. 

1303-10 Ferrarc*e War and defeat of Veciico by papal army. 

1303-13 Henry Ml of Luxemburg* King (Emperor) of the Romans. 

1303 l.lemont V fixes the fieot of the Papacy at Arigtitm. 

1300-43 Robert the Wise, King of Nftpfis*- 
1310-13 The Lords Oriwiniira in England. 

1310 Conspiracy of Tiepolo. Connell of Ted itiKtltnted at Venice. 

Henry VJJ conquer* Bohemia for bb son Jo bn. 

1310 40 John of Luxemburg* King of Bohemia. 

1310- 13 Henry VIPs Italian expedition. 

1311 Clement V cwn bulb against Philip JV fmtn the papal records 

1311- 22 Second tyranny nf Matteo Vircmjti at Milan, 

1311-20 I an Grande f iiellft Svala^ flfepot of Vernon* 

1311-12 General Council of Vienne* 

1312 Abolition of tile Order of Knights Templarn 

1313 Breach of Henry VIL with Papacy, His dewth, 

OldMn of the Staple. 

1314 Double election of Lewis IV of Bavaria and Frederick the Handrame of 

A Ublri.i ajR KiellOf of the KuhiplcI*. 

Kobert Bruce def^Lx the Engl tall at Balikiack Imm. 

Leagues of protect furmed in Franca igaiiut the CmwiL 
1314-16 l^o-uie- X Hu tin, King of France. 

1315 Defeat of Htiolfi by Chi belli no* at Mipkitvcntini in Turfany. 

TliO Swfes defeat Leopold of Austria at Motpxtm* Jteneiral of Swiss 
Confederatiou- 
Death of Raymond Lull, 

LouU X grant* charters to the Leaguer*, 

1313-22 Philip V the Tail, King of France. 

1313-34 Jobu XXllp Pope, 

1317 Aww mbly nt Pari* declare* that a woman cannot inherit the French 
throne. 

1321 Death or Ihmte- 

1322 S3 Cbarite JV the Fair, King of France* 

1322 Battloef Domagbbridge. Execution of Thoma* Karl of l*ucBcitn 
Parliament of Vorfc. Common* consent uecc$*ary In fundamental 

Statute*. 

Lewis IV defeats and capture* Frederick the I landau me at Mftbldorf. 

1323 John XX11 isameH decretal Olm infer Tmtinrilta*. 

1324 John XXII declare* l^ewi* IV deprived of the Umpire. 

L*jh U IV declares Jobn XXII a heretic. The S*ch*cnliaus*ti Appeal. 

Puhiicatlcrti of the fyrf*n*vr ffccw of M&rdlio of Padua and John of 
Janduik. 

1327 Edward M of England dtUH^il, 

1327-71 Edward HI. King of England. 

1327 Peace of Pari*! between France and England 
Death of Muflkfip F>k chart. 

1327-40 Lewis llPa Italian expedition. 

132S-50 Philip VI of VaJoi^ king of Franco. Sucrandon through male* onlv 
{**Salic Ijaw 11 ) established. 7 

1325 I*ewis iVW lay cornua I ion an Emperor at Rome. 

Philip VI defeat* the Fleming* nt Ctaeab 

Inclercndcn™ tfSeatWrw^iwd by Ok Treaty of NorUwnplMi. 
Ivan 1 Kahta of lloicow becomes Grand Prince. r 

1329 71 David II, King of Scott. 

1330-31 John of BoheEnta in Italy. 
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1330 Ed w qth] 1!| D^trihroirA the imiitlt of Martisnor Ami Isabella. 

1334 42 Benndlet XII, Pbpe 

1337 Outbreak nf the Hundred Years' War, Edward chums the French 

Crow iu 

1337-45 James vTui Artevdds rule* GknnL 

1338 The Electors" Declaration of lUmno. The German Diet 1 !* ordinance Qit 

Frankfort) Hart i utim declare* the imperial election mid power to «■ 
independent of the Shapes 

1339 Revolution in favour of the jp4po/a in Genoa. 

1340 Edward III take* title of Kim*; of France. 

Edward III defeats the Fwiieii in the naval battle of Sluys, 

Edward fII assents to Statute forbidding taxation save by canieut of 
Parliament 

1349-41 Edward 11 Fs quarrel with Stratford, A re h bi-bop of Canterbury, 

1342 Petrarch crowned at flame. 

1342 52 Clement VI. I W 

1342- 43 Tyranny of WrilUir nf Uriel me nt Flore tite. 

1343- 33 Amadeus VJ (“the Gram t oLtnC'h Count of Sarny. 

1343 -81 Joanna [ F Queen nf Xu plea. 

1343 Peace of Kali*/ between Oudmir the Great of Poland and the Teutonic 

Order. 

1344 Prague nude an erchbmbo|me. 

1346 Renewed papal deprivntinu of LewLtlV. 

I harlcs IV (of Bohemia) cL'ctod King of the Unman*, 

1346 -78 Charles [I)j Knur nf Bohemia. 

1346 Edward ill defeat Philip VI at (Very. 

Defeat of the Scots at XevilloV Cmsa. 

1347 Coli di Rienio tribune at Homo. 

Edward 1(1 captured Calais 
Death of L#wii lV r 

1348 Peter IV the Ccrvmdniouic nf Aragon abolishes the PrivikgiQ tfe f« 

Fiilvn, 

t -harle> JY founds ihe Cuiversty of Propue- 
1348 59 Tho ItLoi-k Duath. 

1348 49 Ma-^ocre# nf the .lew * throughout f termany laid to tliftir emigration 

to puhimlj which bceomea their headquarters. 

1349-69 Peter 1 the Cruel,. King of t actile. 

1349 Charles, eldest graisii-iin nf the King of France* becomes Dauphin* 
Death of Richard Rolle. 

1359-64 John II the GcmkI* King of France, 

1351 Zurich joins the Swiss Confederation. 

Tbu br-rt Statute of Prnvtsors ill England* 

1352- 62 Innocent VL, Pope, 

1353- 63 Cardinal Albornox restores the Papal Stale, 

1353 Berne join* the Swiss Confederate n. 

Ifcucnccio fin Lilies the /Awfnwcrwi, 

1354 Majorca finally becomes part of the AmgoncHO kingdom. 

1354- 78 tit AWis/Mctropnlitmi of Russia. 

1355 Ktieniu! Marvel take.' the lead in the Staler General- 
Charles JV crowned Emperor at Rome, 

1355 56 Charles IV promulgates the Golden Bull, fixing the number and 
powers of lue Electors, 

1358 The Black Prince defeat* and capture# John II at Poitiers {ManpertuiaJ* 
1356-58 The States General kinder Etienne Marcel attempt reforms. 

1357 Cardinal AlWtioz promulgates the F^idian Constitutions for the Papal 
State- 

1353 The Jacquerie in France, Death of Marcel. 

1360 Wnldeniar IV of Denmark sock* Wixby. 

Treaties of Brt'tkguy and Calais 

1361 Dviilli of Tauter. 


62-2 
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1362 Unit version of th& Fitfon o/Pfew (*■ Ptorman beingwritten, 

TUp Enf1"h FftriwOUlt opened liy a Speech in EogRab, 

1362- 70 Urban V. rope. 

1353 Philip the Bul l made Duke of Bnrgtmdy, 

i?. 1361 John MRifl of Kn>rm m begins to preach at Prague, 

136t-SC Charlie V this Wl*o p King of France. 

1365 Statute of Praemunire bi England. 

1367 Victory of the Black Prince at Nnjcnn 

1363- 69 Charles IVa second 1 Lilian expedition. 

1303 Renewal of the Hundred Years* Wur. 

Bntry 11 of TrutunHut become* finally KU* of l a^tik-. 

Treaty of Stmlsuod between the Uansa uinl Waldemar \\ - 

1370 The /^^rjjiHf/ftflopUd by the Swiw Luiifederatioiu 
r 1370 WycBf publishes Dc Bm^tUcta Iwmmatkme. 

1370-76 Gregory XI, Pope, . , . L . ... 

1371 Edward III agmi to FhrlinmeuFs petition for lay muiMer* of the 

Crvwit, 

1372 A fleet defeats the English off Li Rochelle 

1372-73 Chaucers first journey to Italy. 

1373 Charl«* IV acquire* Brandenburg. 

1374 Death of Petrarch. 

1375 1 tenth of Boccaccio, 

1376 The Good Parliament hi England. 

Lte.it h of the Black Itemee. 

I37S-78 War of the 4 - Eight Sainta“ between Florence anil the Papacy- 
1370-80 Weiucesijia f King of the Roman*. 

1377 Gregory returns to Koine. 

Gregory XI condemns WycliTl teaching in the Dc thrift /feiwmiOp 
Death of Edward lit. 

1377- 09 Richard IE, King of England. 

1373 Revolt of the Ciompi ut Florence. 

Dimitri Donskoy of Macro defeats the Tartar* at hulikoro an the item 

1378- 89 Urban VI, Pope at Rome, 

1378 The Groat Schkm breaks out. 

1373 01 C'lcmuiit Vtl, Pope at Avignon, 

1378 Iteatb of Charles IV. 

1378 -1419 U enceslaji (IV)* King of B o hemi a. 

e. 1379 VVycIif teaches hid doctrine of the Eucharist. 

1379 Death of Bertrand du Guesdin. 

1380 Death of St Catherine of Siena, 

Genoese forces surrender at t hingda. 

c T 1380 Hie Lollard translation nf the Bible into English iu progn 

1380 82 Philip ran Artevoldc rul^ Ghent. 

1380- 1422 Chula VI, King af Franc* 

1381 r Phe Pra.-iuits' Remit in England. 

1381- 86 Charles 111 of Duraiuu* King of Naples, 

1361 Pwts of Turin between Venice and Genoa, 

1362 Archbishop Conrtonay suppresses the Lollard party at Oxford. 

Charles VI defeat* the Fleming* at Ruosebcke, 

1384 l^hilip the Bold of Burgundy Iwecjmes Cqimt of FLandera and Fnmcke 
Comte, 

Death of IVydif, 

Death of Gerard Gfoote. 

Tike Portuguese defeat the Castilians at Aljubarrubi, 


Peace of Tournai bet ween Philip the Bold and the Flemings 
1402 Gian Guleatrc Visconti, despot of Milan, 


1385 

1385 ___ . ■ 

1386 Tho Swiss defeat Rudolf IV of Austria mt Seuiptich, 
1386-1414 Lndwla-s King of Naplfe. 

1388 The MerrRess Parliament m Rcgland. 

■Tho SwsaEi defeat Albert 111 of Amstrht at Niifeh, 
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1339 Hie bird 1J assume full royal power* 

1339 1404 Hi kii i fuc-L- IX, Popo si Rome. 

1391 ifn.^s.ir-PFK of tbo Jown cause tbo e 1 1st cms of crjfjilo-'ludaiim in Spun. 

1392 t ‘ 1 1 a rte-; VI of Franc* become xfi*uw for the first time. 

T maty of the Bantu wfth Novgorod (the ff rn^-kieriujr of John 

Ni*W lri X 

1393 Munl?r of Mce of Nepomnk- 

The Srmpachtr&Hvf promulgated by the Swiss ronfederation. 

Flie "gnut” Statute of Fnusromiirc in England 

1394 Heath of Malt Ilia* of Jaoov. 

Peace Austria Mid Switzerland. 

1394 Benedict XllI elected Pope at Avignon. 

1395 Gian Galeae* Visconti created Duke of Milan. 

1390 Truce in the Hundred Tee™ 1 Wwk 

1390-1403 Ghry*oWs (cache* Greek at Florence, Milan, and Pavia. 

1397 The Onion of Kolmar. 

139S The Parliament of Shrewsbury. Richard U hantshe* Norfolk and 
Hereford. 

France withdrawn oliedience from Benedict XllL 

1399 Imposition of Rich isrd II. 

1399- 1413 Henry JV, Kin^ of England, 

1400 8 Remit eie" Owflin GIvu IMt in Wales. 

1400 DepmjtiQn of Weiicv*]^ 

1400- 10 Rupert of the Rhine, King of the Itomnn* 

1400 I tanth nf t 111 u cor. 

1401 Rupert. King of the Romany defeated by tlir Visconti. 

1402 John Urn id rhrugc nf the RcLhlrhertt I ’'hupel ut Prague. 

1403 France returns to obedience to XIIL 

1401- 0 Innocent VIJ, Pope at Einme. 

1404 19 John tLc Fcarlc*s n Duke of Burgundy. 

1400 Fu-ik become* subject tn Flnrcnce- 

Gregory XII elected Pope at Rome. 

1407 Murder of Low. Duke of Orleans. The Burgundian and Armagnuc 
factions take shape in FrmncO- 

1403 France declares neutrality between the PnjHh*. Ri« of iiational churches. 
Revolt and union nf the Cardinals of Imth Popes, 

1409 General Council nf Pisa. It depot s both Pope* and tried* Alexander V. 
Martin I of Aragon heroines .Martin EL King of Sicily, 

1410 Death of Alexander V. ]■;!»■ rl, inn of John XXIE3 as Pope+ 

Defeat of the Teutonic Order by the Poles nt TftnneuherufGruiiwald). 
%Kmund of Luxemburg, King of Hungary* elected King of the 
ItomaiiP. 

1412 Filippo Marin Visconti hcromr* Duke of Milan- 

1413 The Cabocbiun riot* in Parity Thu Qrdfmnnwv ('ufwhiwnr. 

1413- 22 Heiiry V, Ring nf England. 

1414- 18 General Council of Constance. 

1414-00 Guaritin nf Verena teachc* the clareics at Venire. Venrna, and 
Yv inn. 

1415 The Council of C'onwlance depo sesi John XXIIL Gregory XIJ abdicates. 

Henry V defeats the French at Agineouti. 

1415 29 Frequent discoveries nf MS5 of Inst lathi hooks 

1417 Tlie C'ou nril nf Constance dopos'e* BtiE^licL XIJI And elects Ma rtin \ Pope. 

1419 Henry V raptures Rouen. 

Munlrr of John the Fearless of Burgundy at Moutemo. 

1419- 67 Philip the Good, Poke of Burgundy. 

1420 Treaty of Troyes by which Henry V become* Regent of Franc* and heir 

tn the throne- 

1420- 40 Vittorino da Pel ire conduct* his school of La Giocoaa at Mantua* 
1422 Deaths of Henry V and Charles V], 

1422-01 tlmrli-fl VIJ” King of FnttiC*. 
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1436 settle* in ltsly. , 

1440 LoretiM Volin, [trove* the jDwwffoii of Cmutonttm to l>v sjmntmn. 

1444 The Dauphin Luuu invades Switzerland with the Jit'orrAraM. 

1446 Peace of CansLaow. „ , , . .. . ,, 

1448-61 St Ji>ii:li. Metropolitan of Kusiin, independent of Ur* Piitrwreh of 
Constantinople. 

1453 Fall of Coiwtantiiio|alo. 

1457 Peace of Liilwch between the Duke of Burgundy mad the Haim 

1461-83 Louis XI, King of Fran*. . 

1462 Ivau Ill becomes Gmail Prince of nil Kiiswiw 

1466 Peace of Thorn batmen Poland and the Teutonic Order. 

1467 77 Chariot the Hold, Duke or Burgundy. 

1474 14 Perpetual Peace" between Switaeriand and Austria, 

Treaties of Utrecht between Badland and the Ilansa. 

1476 The Swiss defeat Charles the Hold at Umudsou eaul Momt. 

1477 The Swiss defeat Charles the Bold at Nancy. 

1178 Pence of Zurich- 

Ivan III of Russia annexes Novgorod. 

1480 Iron 111 of Russia thrown off the Tartar sinuaranity. 

1481 'Hie Covenant of Sian* priuniilgaled hy tine Swiis * onfedcralion. 

1492 Expulalou of the .(cue from the Spanish dominion*. 

14% Expulsion of the Jews from Portugal. . 

1499 Autonomy of ShritiL-riand within the Umpire recoin hchI by the lews 
of Baade. 
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Aji, rivur, 249< 252 
Abj% river, 7d, 1£4 tq., IW aq. 
AjuicTg-VnJiLngui, counts of, 107 
Abhmi, 7$, 01, its iq4 cniiqneTod by Swf» 
Coatefera turn , 1M *q►; AurL ri iKti attempts 
to rtgnin. 301 Lmr, 105 
Aaron of Lincoln P fiQAIIoic?, &45 
Aaron of York. 649 
Aammagen. 107 
Aiksle , battle af h m 
Abano, burnt. 46 
Abati, Nert degli, 19 
Abbeville, 816 

"AbH-ar-lLtahlsiAn HI, Caliph of Cordava, 
637 

ANt« 514 sq, 

Aberconwy abbey. 514 sq. 

Aberdeen, dlDHH of, 557 
Aberdour, 550 
Abendove?, 514 

Aberffraw,514; Llywelja the Great oh prints 
of, ft. 

Abergavenny, ratio. mBAaftQn In. Mi 
Abcr Glosljiih 506 
Abumelbj. 550, 554 

Abcty*iwjih, 446; taken by Giya T>*r a 514; 

reapttindi 525 
Abrabouet, Isaac, 663 
Abraham ibn Ezm, Jawi&h Bdidar. 600 
Abru&rt, the, Abruzzcp 4, 53 
Abii-SaTd (BcmiejoK king of Gntmda, 5 n 
AeciniuoU. family of the, an Florence. 22 
Accinimdi. Nicttalfc* Grand Stuc^h:J for 
Joanna i of Naples, 62 
Actinia. 353, 376; prill DOS of, 59 sq-, 73; 
Philip I* II 

Ackerman, captain of Ghent, 371 
Amiaipklta, cardinal, papal mediator in 
FJonmee, 12 s 14 

AcTOp capture of. by tlir Mftmluka, 3,27 r 2643, 
FUG; 260 

Adalbert, Et, bfehapof Prague, 219 

Adiihuusen, Dominican nunnery of, 600 

Adana. cl Bremen. 218 , 600 

Adana of Si Victor, poet, 704 

Adam of Ual^ 525 

AdJisnn*Hi 619 rofo 

Addai, river. 53, 45 

XjfrfonlorfU' idmiaiskatfre official iufSpaan, 
595n udriimfaau/wfo,& territorial division, 
ib. 

Adige, river, 47 

Adolf, king of the Ikimiuie, count fli Nortsaq, 
election and ooronationp 651 polio?, ik* 
104 aqilrS and Lombard J, 24; nud Switzer¬ 
land, lb® sq-; alliance with England 
against France, 85 sq., 106,1U8 sq.. 401; 
coalition against him, 8S iq-; depo^td., 
37: defeat and death, 11, 87 tq-j lb9; 
69 eqq. 94,1®. HO 


Adolf, eaunt of Holstein, colonLaing work 
of, 795 

Adorno, ArUoniotfco, doge of Germa, submits 
to Francs, 71, 373 

Adorno, Gabrfefe* doge of Genoa, 61 
Adria. propoml for kingdom of, 377 
Adriatic St**, 23, 48, 092 
Acdh, «jh of Catb&)+ kin#of Connaught, 543 
Aadb„ aon of Pel jin, king cl Connaught, 
544 Eq. 

Aodh Hmdhf O'VnU. klhtf of Tiro wen 
i,Tyrone). 644; his wife, it. 

Aegean Sna, 16; archipelago of, 639 
Aegidlua Ramamii. 452 note; De EttlttUiM- 
tica of. 499 note 

Allred, St, abbot of ItLevaali* Afrrltorfiw 
or, 7&i; frill* vf a ttrtftiif, it*.; Mfl Bisler, 
fe. 

Aeno&ft Sylvius, ^er Fills 4 1 , Fupc 
Aeschylus, manuscript of, 769 
Aetheifl^da, Lady of the Merciana, 552 
Aclh^ifrtth, kLog of Eoraleiit, 51® 

Acthi'litan., king of Eoglaml. victorious at 
Bitmanburb, 539, 552 
Africa, North (Barbary), 14; Jews In, C3A, 
6&7, iv'ii) wot/ l t 663 ; Fefer IIT^ amwwie 
agniuAk 584; crci-^do against {l 35H1|, 876; 

AtftgM»fle and f’aHtiban U'ITttorieft En,,6i2, 

69-2 hq H ; trade of, 75; Mom of, 579, 575, 
#fll: ? rV nl§o Baml-Marlu, Moi™:o h Tuni« 
Age It, 839. 361, 430 

AgollftEtfip ilieirict □ f, eeded la Edward 1 , 306,. 
461, 4^; sub-equen t vici*-sLiude=i oE r 339, 
357,561, 199 sq. 

Agincourt, IwitUo of. 367. 529 
AgmdloH Giomnni deH" t dictator iti Pina, 76 
Agnus of Bubemia> daughter of Gttokar U r 
99 

Agnes of Hababam, widow of Atuirew rrin^f 
Uurjgaty, abbess «iE Kdnigsfcld, 92, L99 
Agnes, mother of Ddo IV, duke of Burgundy, 

A^nbanl.ittehbisbopof Ljoqs h 980 
Agriculture, Gimp, xxrr p™f»J itliluolaw 
of pbys Lcftl f eatu WH, 7 1 & Bqq, ; Email hold- 
tmpiand benant farming, 718> 723^ 729 &q., 
788; infiuEnco of i ho towua, 718. 728 nq., 
732; ! he work of drainage AUr] rec tarnation, 
724 flqq,; capital Lam in ogrJeuIture, 724, 
732. 734, 736 sq739; tbo hugs estate 
(GHUterriehrfl), 731 1 788sq.; I he harvest, 
73$, 717; failure Of barreat?:, 140,233,857; 
famine, 236,723,783: ngrieultural de vel op^ 
ment H 729,731; wqtVi onagri Ell! tuw, 729 
Kq.; mefljtares lo protect, 748; wfafefoi of 
Je*ni from, 643 655; agricuUans in. 

Fmnec, 842; In England > 433 &q r ; in 
Buaabtp 605^620; vitaeuitnre, 64S, 710, 
733; i« ufeo Cattle lnduelry 4 Labour t 

Sheep-farming 


J/itfar 
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Apntlar, 6Tfi; lord oF + w Cnmn^l 
A hones, Fernando d£ w admiral, 0*8} 

Aidim, Si, m 
AlfutiJoo. J48 
Ail ChlrttEfce, if? Dnnilmrton 
Ailsch, kiiiRdom of, 629; kings of, fb m ■ ^ 
•T^n- TJjOwen 

AtllV, rterta d'. pos&ihlo author of EpfrtoZa 
Lniathim k 294 r 302 
Aitnm de^jirhonnti, 8 
Airedale, hermit* 111 + 7$3 
Aji-krClmp^liij, (Wrcfflaiaons at, 78, R0 P Rfl 
aq.. 93r 107. U4, 139, 1 W; 135 
Ala#™, 10 

Akn tho Doorwnrd, 303; hi* daughter, fh. 
Alan, lord of fltUon^ 560; laEs daughters, 
ib. 

Aburie. 549 

Alan, Incorporated in Cattle, 574 
Alhniin Lombardy). JH> 

Aibn, Alhon. Albania {Northern Britain), 
MO. .651. 0A9, 665 *q,; Iftf Scotland 

Alhonjnii 44 

AlbavinA*. N5e«il6, blibm of Bdlygrva. 
cardinal. 767 

Albrrrtur, a feudal right, 717 
Albod I of Habshun^; kii^ of the Roman ft r 
dulteoF AuntriA, lavi-vtaa with AmhU nnri 
StYrti., 8L; Slij claim m Hungary. ft( ; 
fhE js to Roomr election to Empire, 8a 
orgRni^iooAtitionMRmniri Adolf of ftoesan. 
86^.; ami defeats him T b7 sq .; bia elation 
jUldfiomnsiiton, H8; pu% in Germany, *8 
fcqq. ? 103 eqq., Ill; G-uls3iiL-sth«! Rhim-foml. 

revoEtsmfsiiiEt him. 91 sq+; rotations 
with Bonlboa Till, ll. 8B *qq,, 95 K 107 
*q. n 31 5; oiid the sSw i f-=. Coo ted emtio n, 91 . 
lh'9 sq,. 192; Knd Bohemia r 15.5; and 
Italj, 17 r 21, 91; ol Liance with Foltiw, 
88 iiqi-, 103. JG8, 324 ; murder of, 92, 
190: 31, 9i. 119, 192; hi* B cmt> 91 a*., 
120; his wdfe, 98. 02 

Albert J1 uE Hahabqrfr, dqkc f E Aufclria. 132. 
269; and Chaldea IV, M0; And the B«jhe 
C onfederation. fk, 192; (tenth of, 14®; 
hk wile, 132 

Albert HI of Hikhshnrp, duJw of AonfrK 1 06; 

and the Swrbis 196 Jtq* 

Albert of Mecklenburg. king of Hwedeai, 

221 Bq.; war with Margaret of Ik:nmark. 

222 w| .; il >. tented nod captured, 223 ; bertna 
of peace, 221 ; Mm ffim. 223 pq. 

Albert of Hobemollem, grrvnd mnator of the 
Teutonic Order, dole of Fnj.Ma* 2G7 tfqq, 
Albert of WlUelsbnch * duke of B&wti, coo n t 
of Holland add floFoailli, 151 
Albert the Bear, nnvn^raTa, 240 
Albert the Great (AJE^rttto Mc^niu]. b[ftbop 
of Rftti.nbon, work or. 797 
Albert (T). bl ^hopqf hi* work in tdvonio. 
259; nnd Estlicmyt. 251; hi* dioccae. 
251 »q. 

Albert (U) S:[ierbeer T iimhbtstjop nf 

235 

Afbi, bfihop Of, 930; 718 


Alhl^cnwi, 033 p 788; A Ihi^ren R-lao cruiavde, 

fN2, 731 

Alblzzl* EEnaJdo do^li, 707 
Albo. Joseph . fihllt>#nplier. 

AlbomoE, Kj^-iilio, cardsimli par«J lewnte in 
Ilalj, 53; his work in the P*pal States, &7 
i^qq. + 271; his f’yidrin 5fl 

AlhreS, fam 13^0^339; Bbiie 4 hndhjiivrifrj^ 
A lire t, Bertural d 1 . 3IHS 
Albnquerqq.e, Don Juno A3fonso de, favourite 
of ttyi-r I of Gan tile, 575 tq, 

Alefintara. Military Order of. 593 
Aldobmmleschi, family of to** 8, 12. 17 
JJiobnndfiedlf, Mar^airl, Cflnnlcs* palalitiEi 
of Tn soon Fatrimany, at war with Boniface 
TUI, 8. 13. 17 

AUmiitiiii. the. IW3 sq,; Alomannla. 101 
w rdw Bwnbia 
AtelWn, 3B8 

AlcJMfiiiMriap and WlDLam of htontfermt, 
23 »q.; Maitco Vkeonii ln r 24; inrtii 
fHtoll 26; fief of Robert of Naples, 32; 
under lEie ViecOfitf, 45, ; baiile ntnr. 37 

AJoxftndffr in n Pope, (tud the Churuh In 1 p@. 
rand,539 

Ates*nrji>r IV p Type, A: end thocnjvUd&lrare 

of A3 foil go X. 37@ 

Alexander V ^Pftor Philn^pfl). Pope, fdertod 
hv Council of Fjfca, 78, 299; Baple-n nnd, 
73; and rpfom:l K 308; death oh 74, £99 
Alexander VI, Pop*, S K 17 
Ah-xnnder 1, king of Scotland, policy of, 
555 nqq. ; 5591 059 naif 1 
Ak'xnrvder II ^ king of Scotland, 557* 559; 
reduce* Arpr]], flft> aq.; rein I Jon s wJlli 
England, 501; bis Ai&tel 1 , ib,; his drreen- 
LTrm£y p 005 

xtlrsamlcr 111, king of Scotland, 559 sq,, 
559; mitiuHty of, h 501 pq.; English 
ninrringf F 501! oequlns M»n UKl th* 
ITebrid«i p fifiO; hfl family; 502; hifldoftlh, 
‘HtX p558 p 563; the nocecraion to rA 
Alexiilidcr Sunk 7 , St, prince of NoTgomd+ 
Givat Prince of Vladimir, defcatg Tqyhmie 
Outer, 255,010; nod the Swrdea h f6,L poller 
of. B2lS; death of, 250; fil9 K 6115 

Atesandrin. 370; patriarch of, k* Ceri] 
Alcxifl, St. iticlropuHtan of Moacnw, 622- 628 
«I - 1 rtdtoifiiHtTation of, 527 

AJ [° n “ in, king ci Amgon, (j ; umua 
Miij nifn , 585’ innkfii pr noe with Franc 
Mithfl Em*™, 5*5 sq.; ralnlion# with 
QMtile, 572; domestic poti,Y. xinnls the 
,a S90^? death of, 

Jdfff of Aragon, hlJt Sim}inia.n 
mnnriftgt, «q,jirt. a Visel. 587; 

Allortno V, kingot Ar^on (J, kfneot Kapto, 
Armani t" S?'KS* > 3()l 5 “ Ol 

i m «7«ncJio^ 

lui'dnls d, ,78; ,75 ; hi. children. Or, 

AlrT“ vt v“ e 0t NV P lee > ■«" 

Alfonso V I, king of Castile, the J«w* under. 
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Alfflilio VIII, king of CasLl le , S73,5fll{ 

his wife, 5li9 

Alffflpo X 3 the Lcamedn king of Castile and 
Leon. 33, 567, hia reign p 54$8 &qc[,; 

and the imperial arown H 1 02, Eqq*3 

withdraws hkE cliim, TTj fc 103, &70; mid 
the Moots, 57 6 F-qq. ; bis rewniueala frora, 
571 5q. p 5&3: domestic policy, 569, 572; 
mud the Jsv.i, 504. 053, IlftB eg,; lav and 
administraltaii under,, $99» &9S. 505 aq.; 
£a/ of, H9 P an, m . 555, Ml i 

OTRamWfl the Jffiffl+ 743; and France. 308, 
401 ; And CharteR of Anjou, 5^3; and the 
BuewflwifiTi. 30H, Stl pq, S his death p 57I; 
Ida vil] , 571 eq* 

Alfonso Xi. king of Castile, minority of p n7-l. 
380; policy and MHiqocetJiof, 5&7,574,609; 
death of* 574; his eoiu , fi.; 575, 5S1. 

m 

AEtenso, bun, Infante de h Cc-nln, exiled 
from Cftsiil p . 30B„ 320 sq „ p 571; attempts 
lo Recur* the throng, 572 eq,, 387 
AlfoAW, Don. BOfl of Peter J of CJiiH-t i Ze2 h 
fi 70 

Alfred the Great, king of We.^ci, 552 
AlgarfW, ceded, to Portugal, 593; 571 
AJf&afciWt fliiJRH of, 573; jiattle of (1340), 574; 
captured by Alfcmsn XI, 16, 

Algheru, 91 

Alighieri, family of, IQ- Hunt# 

Aljaimt, Jewish quarter of town, in Spain. 
650 u#U I„ 6S1 

AljuWrofa. battle of h 4&7 t 590 
Alk'iMtem. 259 

dlhUtli common JMfltEirt« p in Switzerland, 
10ft sq, 

AJlobo^n, the. 195 
AlmorLn. liege of , 573 

Alnmhadea. 567; perB&CtiEe the Jews, +530 h 
+360 

A LmorimdeS , 597, E>3S 
AJikwjek t Mdcoim Can more slain at. 554’ 
'■Vi Elirun the Lion captured at, 5513 
AZplicm^e, do tint of Puitatt and Too fo ilse. 
death of. 309. 40 L 

Alpm. dynasty of. In Scotland, 952 -qq. 
AEpp-j rata. Homan and kArbitiaD OrtUftmenlS 

in, im hi. ; Henry VII crouton, ; pru&m 
of, 197; /wBnm tier, BriSnig. Fork*. Luk- 
mnnior. Mont -Gems, St G oth a rd. Simplon; 
pajsloren of, 130, 193. 74? *q.j Alps. Li¬ 
gurian, 44 ; Bern £rto 3 197p3 h 51 1 54 eq . p 67. 
50 e^l. si &q. , m, lea «iq M i®9. m 
193, 271, 2i4, 659. 72 A 
AlftAC0 T 85. 97, 1&9; 209. 377 p 729; massacre 
of Jews i n, 65?; pHligad by Free Campan¬ 
ian, 119, 391; 'Upper, Soothetni (SiindgnuV. 
7S, 203 ; pledged to Burgundy. 205; remit 
and war in. 20fl 
Altiahiera, painter. 774 
Alk>|HAo]o T (iuotf defeat at. 54 
Altytt Oftfn, Golden Horde 
Amadeus v. cooni at BUpporta Henry 

VII, 32, 93; al(j nF Robert uf Nnpln^, 4S; 
policy in Envoy, 59 ; S9 a 79 


A+nadritft TTI, the m RiMh Count, 11 etmnt of 
Snvoy T rtiw oFSavoy under. 69 ^q_t Imperial 
iiear for Ch arlaaIT. 60; tncdJ atce hetween 
Votiiw And GenOA p 60 sq.; nnd Allies with 
thorn, 62; support* Lousa of Ajajon 1 ! elnini 
to Naples. 62 *q .; d«rvih of, 63 
Amaioua VTlI, count of Savoy, 72, 74, 199 
Amatl, fnrtbn Irader So Cremona, 63 
JLmsnry of Cl inn re* (of BAnt). deeitines of* 
739; Amfiutim«, Hk 
Arnbohw, 

AnsboEtn, 2-5S, 2+>l 
Anutas. 201 

Atnorieft, e3cpQrt5ion woetward. 725; 

M3 

Amiens, 3U P 553. M9 r S74 t 3S2 r 420, 428; 
treftty of (1279) „ 305. 401.429; cathedml. 
337 

AtstniAniiPi MaroellinuB, dLeooverr oF mann- 
wrripl of. 762 
Amory, Rogorof. 424 

Atnp4linn{Ampimlnnli l French enccerr^ in, 
£85; 587; COD tit of, *rr Peter d Amgen 
Amnio, arohbhshop of Lrona, 6^0 
Anrigni, 4, 19; peace of f 1295). 320. 5Sfi; 
capture of Boniface YD I at T 16 fii-jiq., 91 . 
513 Kq.. 752; vl ctorr of Cb artas of Duram* 
at, 63 

AjiatoLi* 1 granted to the Ctitalari Company. 
58S 

AnOOha. sobmilft to rardinid Albomo^, 53 
AxiCOnA, Match of, 5; factions in. 43; aequl* 
^itionfl of the Malnb-fLi in, 59 sq-; retunn 
Lo Papacy,. 5H; and the Great Schism, 299; 
flWR in. 794; netord, trr OSetrgio 
Ancr^n l?nrZf, 7^4 iiqq. 

Amfnluflio, 37.644; itrtigglevrilh the Moora, 
&67, Ml; tampalgo in (1309). 573; m^- 
macrc^ of JcWR in. 631; tnide in. 593 
Andreas*;. Osatuia. of Mantna r 812 
An r lrow HI, king of flnngarr, 04; death of, 
91 

Andrew OF Hungary, mnrrieE Jcwjitia I of 
tfepltfl, 62; rnurtlcrrd, 51. 62 
Andti-w R hi^iKjp of 170 

Andrew, of Moray, SooltiBh patriot. 5$5 
Audrey Bosolyubiki. prince of Buzdai r + 
GnfftL Prinw of VledimEr* conquers Kiev, 
6fSStq.; policy is Suzdal V 613^ defoalH 
by Novgorod, 618; hL& f*11b. 60S hj,. fl!2; 
hie brother and nephewa. 5i2 
Androin de ]& Bootle, abbot of Clnny. cax- 
dinal. tegnte in the Papal HtAteR, 53 &q.; 
146. 487 

Asdronieufl U, PalAeologua, Eafllem Em- 
per- T, relations with Venice and fJenna, 
27 #q Tp 44. 48; and Lhe Cntaian Ccrmpany. 
5S8 

Aitdronicon HI* Palaeologus. Eastern Em¬ 
peror, death of. 387 

Andr«nieuii IV. Palaeologns. Eastem Em¬ 
peror, 61 

A ngurath mot hex of Gerald de Bany^ 513.535 
Angthh of Fo3 lgno + my&tia, 795 -q. 

AnpEien, Fm, painter, woxk^f> 77S aq, p 81.0 
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Angerapp, river, 262 
Angeiburg , 264 . 267 

unitcraUj of* 297 ; bishop fif* j*r 

Lo MaIto 

Angrrinii* ni Anjcq, hopst of, FkntaraaoU 
Anglesey (Mon), Normans ttk-Sb^aq*; Magnus 
ot Norwny m f iilO r knightly families in, 
520 flQ*; TivIufh ETudcm) in, 521, 523, 

Fliin? of* 618, 52 1 

Aii#rla-yiuoEUS a in Britain, 5406g. P 6m, 784; 
jfwrrlo-^oi* ffinpiifcfc, 548. 552 not™ 2 
und i 672 

Anqou kme, 373; count of, §** Lank, dukr 
of Orleans 
Angonmah, :i>7 
Angus* earldom of, 540 
Angna, eon of Ei* t Irish Soot, 510 
Angus MifiFsrpuS^ 552 not? l 
Anhalt, counts of. 130 
AnilmliEi, family of, in Bomo 1 51 

AnjoOt 6, 3471 squired by di aries of Valois* 
310, m- t boon* of. i*. +01, m; at Nunley 

l, 3. 2A r 38, 30,52* 587, 549; yoqngerllno, 

62i older branch, fri nofr 1 ; tin ; 1b 

Piedmont, 2* 2d, 59; relations with 
Fi&niJicc. i tt Floreneo' la Eanpur, 62. 
ftt)U 1,260; and the Papacy, 310; duahi^S 
ef,308; counts and duke* of.#rr Charles, 
king of Sicily, Charles of Valois, Ironia I, 
II, Rene 

Anna of Schwfifofta-Jiuer, wife of the 
Emperor Charle* IY + 147* 154 
Annaudatf, 532 n&U 8, 565; lords of, ttt 
Bruce 

Annates, iv, 279, 427 

Anne of Bohemia, of Iliehlttd 11 of 

England, 174 , 4651 death of, 474 eg. 
Ann*-, daughlvrof YarosLa.¥ 1^ wifoof Hsnnl 
of Franco, 6TH> 

Anselm, St, ofEw, arehbiflhopof CfluterburT. 

m, 530. 705; mysticism of, 7RJ nq. " 
Antoninus Pi m, Fufmi of^ 548 
Antrim, 529 

Antwerp, staplfi at* 233* 445; and the Efonsa . 
' 234 . 240 ; Merchant Advenlurengi in. 238 
rwte 2 ; Edward HI at, 340 ; xiii, 789 
Aoife, mv Eva 
Aosta. 80 

A|ienmns-i r int*. 2 P 6. 32. 3£h Librarian, 26 
Apollomcm IthodiiiH, tnanuittripfc of. 759 
riporrie* 1 Orvd, Valla ami. 769 
ApCHtolios of Cologne, 790 
Append I, 203; conflict with abbot of £i 
CJ-bJIp 198,211; beads league fur freedom, 
198; allies ta ith gwba Goalbdcmtlon, 199* 
292, 204; mini tiled into* 213; purchases 
Ibr Ebrinthil. 204 
Appi+n, translated* 763 
Apptano, G huraido d 4 , lord of Piaa F Belli the 
city to GEcul Gulcazzo Ytaeonti, 72 
Appiano, Giacopod 1 , lord of Pina. 71 iq. 
Applocross, 510 
A pulsing, work* of. 755 
Apulia, 23 F 716; J&Wi in, 63IS, G37, 619; 
sheep-farming in, 749 


Af|ll]tfi, 4 

Aquikia, patriarchs of, John 3 obMar. 

Saint-Geniis, Torre, Tagmno della 
Aqninan, St Thorny ivi, 490. 500, 505 wa +t 
777 . 797 . 802 . 805 ; htH doctrino of the 
Eucharist compared *dth that of Wye)If + 
501 sq.; myatlcism nf , 79 S aqq, ; and lln> 
Jewjt, £47 jifflV, 6551 wj+e; his Opii*niliuii ad 
Dnuii*am Bra tontine, quoted. 655 Wte; 
his ^umind, 798 

Aquitaint (Gtlknnol. 292 * -W ^.. 358 * 3 C 7 * 
a 83 r 3 &B. 554 , 579 ; anil Edward 1 , 321 . 
400 sqq.; deciared forfeit ( 12 S 4 ), 403 ; 
EnglLakl odramklrMlon in, 043 , 348 , 402 , 
453 ; Fnrnah encroftchliienta in. 343 , 3 - 15 , 
348 , 428 sq,; Edward IQ nnj r 3 + 1 , + 00 , 
405 ; dodared forfeit fi 337 |, 3 - 15 ; English 
oampaigna in nm-&b 34 B, 348 ; dis- 
AFToct I on in. 416 : principality o^ 4 + 7 ; 
Oiluni's campaign!! in, 454 ; F'id.rich cam¬ 
paigns in {X4061 301 ; dnkei of, 
Edward t T TJ. Eli, EdwaH the Block 
Prince* Henry H, III* |V, V, vr, John, 
king of Etigland, l^ancasti-r (John oE 
Gaunt, duke of). Richard 1 . II; rce aho 
Gascony 

Arabia. 24 A; Jo^s in, 535 sq r 
An'iblc, 052 

Arabs* 593 ,665 sqq.; u€ HtMna p Mnssims. etc. 
Amgon. Chap, ir ptimm; eipinuion and 
foreign pdlfey of. 568 , 682, r^ 7 , 58$ 
thei Struggle for Sic% R . r » B q. p rm I?qq.; 
Janies n renounces, claim to Sicily. 320 . 
580 ; the war far Sardinia, GB 0 . ^ 9 ^;.; 
tnneiHliadciE Majorca andBocissillon. 589 ; 
of the duchy of ALLcms + fiSHJ; Eons of* 
5 > 92 ; • Erupgle between Grown and * 1 Union . lh 
lVH'I *i j , - rhii .iiLcec^dnm in. 1410 o 92 ; imd 
tbs nsEonquFSl. 587 . 070 ; 580 ; African 
H ie jF. 502 s qq.: troops: in Italy* 19 ; the 
™«*n Cora.[..my in the ErtHt"507 mq ; 
n-Ution jHwi lh Ca-T i b r 567, 572 sa, . 576 sq. . 

. 187 , 7 E 14 ; and France, :i. 6 * 

^ 311 1 W 0 , 324.-582 si ], 5 French emsjuio 
apimjt. 305 , 30 H sq,. :vju, Iflj, sfM : 

ES“ with 

Tt fui^^f 1 5 ?° : * ,llh iiMwj.i 

w Jlli LM And , A 59 ; nud the Pspnev, 576 eq., 
J5JS2 nqq.; iw hui , WS, WO: Ps bn III dtp,, 

Itnd riconitaupiealed, IW, 401 . ^Tra.; 
Wjii the Gram Bobbin, lifi-j, jgo ,,i : 
Ohlireh m H 2 B 4 ; nrtnobinf in, 3 W- In- 

EX tnm ' a - : 

7 ^ t^ J T^ 5 : i yB *! • S 9 « sq., TOO, 

n of ' 353 : 

In, 990 »q,, .jfpj, 5 ^ 3 , ob.rters ih S 9 |- 

mwj sysmi* 7 ^ 9 .^ 
“i “70 Mob l"ftiTafi, ft w 3 £*J* 8 *S' 
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Arbecto, battle of, -200 
A.rqTuitotos>\ Study of, 761, 768 
Arch LtCGtute, building, xvii i ,645; in Bohem i n, 
I 56*16fl; in tbc BrvJ E k" lands, 250; in Eu.LM.ift, 
600, 612, Cl*5, 629; at ATigotm, M2; 
Jewish T 660 sq.; dnmealic, 726; Byziui f. i fie, 
690, 618; BtnriftueFque, 772’ rebuilding in 
Bume under N icholos V. 767 ; Behai ssiuicd 
/ueh] lecture, 772,775 ftq,; Iran Fit ion from 
Bom antique to Gothic, lit, 760; from 
Gothic to CtasEjcaJ, 775 sq. 

Arctic Ocean, l>17 
Ankone, the. 03 
Ardrw, 371 

Ard*rii (high-fciofp? nf Ireland)* ^ Ireland 
Are kit.:,, iff Al$W + kingdom o! 

Amino, Irfcmardo, ift Bmni 
Arimlo, oacE-Ih of, 676 
Aiwezo, 2, 20 *q., 99, 752, 760; * GfcHwJU™ 
centre, 6; war wiEli Florenee, ttsq*, \8 f^.; 
def^t nit- Canifuddino, 9; p-aw with 
FlonmeCj SO e^,; oct! by, 71; jmp* 
pofU Henry YH, 32. 67 sq,; frescoes at* 
772; Mu hop of, 6 *q,; *rr TarUti 
Atfoii, 510 
Afpntan* 389, 567 

Argyll* Argy limbin’. 510, 552; qonqufrtd by 
Alexander II f 560 „-;q..; dioct'-o of, 557 
ArgvrupOuloE, Joannes, (iroek lecturer In 
Italy. 760 

ArianisEn, and the Jewx, 635 
Ari b to tie, xvii i. xx, II1; tmn sklionS of, 35& t 
757, 759 aq*, 768; criticisal, TO; Aris- 
totclenn p-btuK-i of the Benai^^ncc, 632 

Arlberg., the, 129 

Arles, city of, Clmriefe IV erowuod fit. 112 
Arlffl | Burgundy). A relate, kingd om of, and 
the Empire, 103, Itlfl, 148; propoadcc^ian 
la hems* of Anjou, 52. 35, SO- to Charles 

of VdIoibh 83H; French design* an, $2*100, 

1 L 27 ; unci ind Li me? irt. 149 ; Clmr lr-.- V (if 
France imperial view in, 366: 61. 167. 
135; rrc ofjp Dauphin^. Franck e Camte, 
Frovcnee, Bavoy 
Arl^&hcLm, 202 
Arfew, cmIId ot v 353 

Armagh, 539, 531; «c of, 531, 533; Book 
of, 531: biHhup of, *<w MiLiuohv; arch- 
biehnpol, 536; ■« FitfltUlph 
ArmftfTHic. family of, 303; count* of. w 
Bernard, Gerald, John 1, III 
Atmiignnc*. party In Franco, feud with Ilia 
Burgundians* 112,362 mj . , 305 #q r . 668 sqq. 
^ratfjnfcscf. name, given to Free Companies 
in Franco, «*r Ecarehnin 
Armenia., Armeniriui£, 27. 353, 613; churnb 
in. 280 tq.; BasilJan monk* 15,297;; Mfibi- 
Htctare in, 812; Jews in. 636 
Arm [odor. nobles, loading the 
657 

Armour, 3B? 

Army* in FranM H 335 sq., 642. 362, 387; 
in"England. 345. 495.-137,484; English 
finh bis, 345, 3*8, 351 r 3S7, 437; Weltib 
tijcliem 535 sq.; (man nl arms), 


535 sq.; of tbe Teutonic Order. 263, 28$; 
Swiss ininulry, 190, 207. 214; a:, mer- 
cCnaries, 203,208,200 sq.; artillery, 207 ^q. h 
3U, 35i, 362, 365, 387,360; aNgaohgin««, 
387; fcncrceiiaJlieE, 266; in Italy, 35,37,40, 
50sq.; PisanerDsebowmen,40; EeerrA™rr. 
Free Companies, Grand Companies White 
Cnmpeinlefl, xl. xix, 70- 146 sq., 202 r 21D, 
280, 282 k 355 Eqq. t 366 Bq„ 363, 577, 
587 sq.j Company of Bretona, 67,376; the 
CalaJan DDmjmny, 15, 5B7 sq + ; #« nf«a 
Cendottiari. weapons 
Amo, river, 8 sq,. II + 27. B7| 55. 57, 90 
Aruulfo, architect, 773 
Arpidp dynsrty of, m Hnnpisjy, 91 
AxquA, Petmrcli fit, 7.54, 75R 
Arqucs, pceco of (1326), 330 
Arms, peace of (1415), bfltwwi Armagnaca 
and llurpundians. 586; congross cf, Ik;- 
tween France and Hur^nruiy, 231, 237; 
peace of. bctwocB Franc:! m*l Aufitrlfi. 
200; mysHcfil s^rooj^ ' m * 

Art. artists, xi*, 001, 710,777; It&lo-ByE&a- 
Eine. 62S; of Ihti Bfinfitauncfi, 771 fsqq., 
610; Km rLOisoan mil'icnco in. 792 £q.; 
hi-'® Archllectum; ref also nndcr ranoitr 
cnifiFirtci, art in 

Art^vcldc, JamcB van, mptain-ginfraJ af 
Ghent, 346 ttd.; murdered, 04H; 351, IHC2 t 
m Sq. 

At[c vcidc, Philip mD t euplaln-geuera] of 
Ghent, 237; heads nevolE, 570 sq. p 485; 
slaju, 370 

A rfiruii rujwr Cam Ir. 416, 43ft 

Artillery, Army 

Artois, 93d, 937, 9M. 979. 393 sq., 387; the 
suoM^siiMi in, 358, 382; eounU of, nc 
Lould da Mifie, MahHld, Margate! of 
Flanders, F fc hihp the Buld, Philip of 
Kauvrc^i Rabcrt; iff alto Blanche, Robert 
Arundel, house of. 507 
Arundel, earl of (Edmund FilzAlnh)^ 415 sq. 
Arundel, carl of {Bichard FitxAhui, the 
alder)* juetlca of North tVales, .721 
Arundel h earl of (Bi chard l-'itz Alrm, the 
youDger], di=misFed bom goieraUOshLp 
of Inland, 466; {olds oppoaUiun pauty p 
*h.. 46H sq.; a lord appellant, €70 sqq.; 
admiral,, 479 eq.; dismis&ed, from oflice, 
475; quarrel with the king and with 
Gaunt, 474 oqq-i amst find execution 
of, 477; 4$9 

Arundel, Thoums (Fits Alan) t bishop of Ely^ 
ehhncellor, 466 tq., 473, 476; fivobblibop 
of CarEtorbufy r 473, 477; translated to 
Bt Andrews, 477; flupporta Henry of L*n- 
CtiJkt, 479 iqq., 505 

A sc no ia, hoUw of, 110 fiq., 117, 138 8q., 
143; rrt Anhal t, eounotof, Alhen Lite frsw, 
Henry H of BmjtLtflnburw, Otto HI, V of 
B ntndeubu rg, Saxony „ du kes of, W aide mar 
of Bmndmihurg 
Aschcraden, 252 
Aaooli, 5T 

Asconias, dlKOVery of matiUbfiript of, 762 
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A^Ali Danis-b kinp of Dublin, fri§0 sqq .; 
behradBd, 1538 

Asia. 24B; mis^Dnary work in, 287 
Ada Minor, thfiC&lakn ComptBjiti, 5*3 sq*; 

Jews ip. 033 

Aaoto, 47 

A*p<\ valley or* 717 
A^i*i. 3, 73 
,4irffro/Anii*. 836. 614 
Atriit flf Ciarrnrffm* {H^ 

Aati, 24, 96; fief of Eobert of Naples, 32; 
resEBtfi Henry VTI.34; under the Ylacanti, 
5fl : acquire! \yj Loutft of Orleans, 377 
A^trolopr* AftErennmj^ 851 ■ 754 
Aaicrnafl r kin^cloioi of lht t 567, 575; lEti« of 
prince of. 556 

Athmifi, 3, 759; lAkrh by Company of CntA- 
hrai, 689; privileges of, 590; duchy of h 
15, 5fl0; acquired by Pc [fir TV of An^an, 
fjSKi ; loftt. 523 : dukes ol' n ate Manfred, 
Peter IT, Wailcr I. II of Bricnne 
AtbSi-Atlr-Orgo, Tiflity of. 322 
Albion*! 54 3 ; rasUo, 545 
Atholl, earldom of, ~>49 
Altnnlic Gwfln. m, 661, 637. 725 
AUingbaUR^n, bftroisa of, 136 
Aubnirehicoun, Enit&tt* of, 956 
Aubri ot, H iwrees, justiciar of Fnun, provost 
of Paris, S&9, 367 , s 369 
dndfftrift da Drnis Ertit, 331 
Andltjt Hugh of, 433 

AtltfilmrE, sir, 97. 790; diet at ll28'2[ r f*\; 

bishopric of, U7H; hlaboD of, 122 
Aujcufttine, 5t, bishop of Hippo, is. 496 &q.. 
499,519; Study o( h 706, 769 ; IrenFlalions 
of, 369; biF influence on Wyetsf,, .596; 
ntid Oti mynUciBln^ ??8. 762 yql, 793, ^6; 
in t bo writing o£ Fetanh, 7 62; Coq/V'’ 
riom of, 753, 753 

AaptLsttnlin C&fionii. Aufm^iininn Friars, 
Auk'S in Canons, Au*ltn Friars 
Autotota, tribe. £4 & 

Ad3us GtllittH, ntudy of, 765 

inrift, 36l 

Aunty. botSle of, 3M 

Aurkpa, Giovanni, collector of Onet tlijuui- 
ranpM, 769, 765, 769 
AufeuniuH, works of, 757 
Ansi, profetld of, 466 

Attsim j AuftustlniufO Canons, 156,171,249, 
285, 452, 656, 756. 783, 609; at Wiurfr*- 
helm. 393; Augnatininn Rule, 699 
Aomin Friars, 12 a 

J wlfg l wr # harrefltcre, 72Fi 
Austria, acquired by Rudolf of Hnbsfrnrf? h 
79; pivKii lo Albert, 6l; confirmed 'm 
HAbflbnrg family. 91; foiled documents 
ftinoormiLR- 147; treaty of Inheritance 
with Robemto, 146, 305 eq.f ttidBun^Juy, 
165 sq.; bere&y in, 1DW; relations with 
Swiss Confederates, Gimp. til jnldni; 
defeated at Morpcirtra , 199. and ScmpAcb, 
166; loses AatEfiu, 139 fiq. : and Tb uigall ,. 
«tc. r 204; mnJKKte for Zurich^ 192 (Mp|., 
196 sq, p 301 hjq.,210 6q.; Minimi linn Tn 


war with ihaCtmffideralmp/^It; irmties 
and truces, I93jw|q.. 198.203 sqq, + 208 nq.; 
peace of 1394. 197; pens* of CottstanEc 
jl44e^, 302; the -rerpotind Pemw 11 of 
1474, 206; peace of BafcEs (1499). 312; 
iFiritOfj’ retained in fswitzerEand, 204, 
314; nHiiince with France, 202, 206 sq 0 
209; and Euiffunrly^ 2m, 206; and the 
Great Bchiim, 299; Jewfl in, 957 uq.j 
Germann in. 725; 85, 67*].,188, 148,167, 
m. IT6, 730; bouse of, 377.379; 
aabffbuT^, family of; dakeaoL 16!. 171. 
173 sq.. 190 Fq r ; Albert 1* II, IQ. 
Frednritk I, IT. V h Hemj. Leopnld I, 
IQ. IT, MaikinJllnc. Otto r Endcdf II. IQ, 
IT, B^iBimrnd 

Anvorgm-, 304, 35B; eouni nf, nf rhillpof 
Bonv™ 

AiTjfrre, 863 

painter. 774 
A Trachea, 163. 207 
Aroma, 290 
Averrot ! s. 652 
A v.irB4. 38 
Avkfinnn + 652 
Avi^liana, 60 

AvijptDD. 28, 36, 43, 69 eqq., 94, &8 h 109, 
1.58, 846, m 368, 301,375.4B6, 451 aqq L ; 
577; Pnj^ej at, Chap, it pq,. 3. 20, 
01, 62 - q., 72, 08. 161. 172 . 179, All, 366. 
433. 44* *q M !9d not* 1, 752. 809. 807 sq,; 
efllabliFibcd, 3lO r 313; KMflm fc-r its stay 
tfasre^ 270 Bqq,; luiuiy of tbe papal court + 
262 Rq-t and th^ Great Schinm. 291 lq|.. 
295 »q,; and the withdrawal of French 
Obedience, 290; ISrnediat XHI beRi^ad 
In* 290. 37H; W nl#w Fspney; Lewi r IV 
oiu^tl lo appear nt, 119, 128; ticpntialinnH 
nt... 1 27 *q .; Emperor Chnrti^ TV ai. 134 mj, . 
141. 149, llil- Kn(£Lilh deputation nt, 
■152; Joanna I nl Naples at, 02; Jo-bn 
MHWmV 172 aq.; fiiensoat, 171; Petntreh 
nt. 758; Si Catherine nr Bienn at. 
602, 806; Florentine mcrehanl^ •» spelled 
from, 67; Jewe in + 80S note; nrehilimltiHi, 

15fl, 2fl3: (he papa] palace, 3*2, 2&B, 3*». 

fJM; hlsricip at, itt John XXII. Pope 

Avila, 695 

A-riE. Militorr oner OJ.AS0: mo»t«r of. ut 
Jeihn 1 of Portugal 

A 0i A “ vcrRIW> w » h& P Of Clermont, 

Afntrf, 723 
Avnuiehe?, 389 
Aymon, coqrtl of Savoy. 59 
A mv, 27; Ktn of, 013 


Bojwii, Boger, «5l, 7.KI 
BftttajM, *71; stn5(niie for, Sgl 

" l,lE K ^- af «“ C ^ m ' 
Bndrn. margravine at, pcaMnle in. 73 , 

;f:ism”* tein ftt ' m: 
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Badtrsinnro, Bartholome w o( h steward of th u 
hsmsehold, 419 sq., 423 sq ,, 41^; hatiftcd, 
424; bia wife. 4*3 
Badoer p family ef h in Vcnl™, "id 
Badeer. Bmdooro, HU sq. 

Zfarna* Canrimtfru tfa p 581 

Baghdad. i&7 + Jews in. ^j&UphiktiDd.Gy 

Ba^inbun r tet Dundcnnell 

Ifaflncs, valley of, 200 

Bngnt. eaimsellcir of Hichard H. 476 

Bnit'rbiir^h 

ilaiteti in thu Midi, 3411 
1frjitiiittje*. 307. 326. 331. 336 r 001; 

^presentation of, G32 sq. 

JJaldnek, lEubtirt of, chancellor, 426, 4111 
Baldwin II p Latin ISmpsmr of the Rust, 310 
Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury., 513 
Hal i] win at LoxembpiR, archbishop of 
Tn&vee p 37 so-; and election of lle-nry TO, 
m< $3: and UwiB IV, 113, 122 1 l-JT, 
133 rq.’ T and the see of Mayenco, 125. 
120; ikud Charles IV, 133; i^. financier, 
£&fl; death at, 142 

Uttleariela., I56B, 661; Lnde^and^nc^ of r 5£3; 

dki Majorca, Minorca 
Batfia, cuttle at* 254; Anmuirrj of, 356, 363. 

3M; 255, 2G&, 263*^,367 

Bribnii 533; ItelgorLa,, cfa. 

Bailey, Herman, fanduifcUtvr m I*rU5*ilL uml 

Limnfa.35-1 iq. k Ml 

BaB f John, aud the Fflfcuuita 1 lU-rok, 461 l 
jiftncliinjj of. dwertbod by Froissart, 
739 iq. 

Builio) r family of* 556 b^, 53^ noU 3 
Balifaip Edward. Edward Ballio! 

Ball i ni. John, IK John BulLiol 
Bidliot College. Oxford. 4 m> m 
Bolen. Budoll van, 92 
Bui mniSdi e, 54a 

Baltic Boa, H6. 210, 235 h 617; COUi IS ll-stOo of, 
m&i 221. 224 *q.. 231, 2» 341, 344 wj. p 
247 dq,. 268; decline of barring ffaberivs, 
23l p 242; oho Hacuto; pirated in, 
*m bc| jm 241 ; Baltic buuhi K 3U3, 23*1, 243, 
213 Eqq. d 369, 47B- trite h p 216 tqq. h 263 
B^lta r tribes of the, 243 
BaJuzins, ritiia yuperuin jfifrtiKmmituM of, 
277 mte 4 

Bamberg, b tab op of p irr Olio 
Bangor fin Ireland), 52$ 

Bangor (m Wikj, caatfa, (KM); see of, 515; 

bJabopof. *** filbert 
BftDboc, Bator of, cardinal, 282 
Banket*. xii* 655; of Italy r slil p 75, 77, 07. 

225. 433 r 733; in Bofliii, 630 
Basin. river, 510 

Bannockburn, battle of. 417 sq.. 421. 520,. 
566 *] 

Bannow, 535 

Banu-Malin 1 MotidHh dynasty, 563; re- 
Li, Lions with Lbfi Spanhib ldii^oms, 
571 &qq- s 5B9 

Bar, duke of, 227; eonut of h it* Hutiry 

Bar-sur^Aube, ^ 

Ifar.Eurd^tue F U75 


Barbary. ten Africa, North 
BarbLano, Albcrico da, 72 
Barcelona, city. JStJO. ofi'J, 5LHJ ; privileges of, 
530; Votes in the Cortes, 537; ftfn'senk- 
llvts of, 697 sq.. 700 sq.; Cortes-At 1131U, 
701; ccsumerelal law 503; OoLiutri of, 
563; bishop of, 507 sq< 

Birdi p family af p in Florence, 21 
Baftli and Perurzi p firm, 14; bankruptcy ul, 
77 

Bardtiocic, disciple of St Catherine of Si ana, 

#08 

RafgiUa, offioisJ in Florcaca, 41 
Bari, 63; archbishop of p «« Urban VI 
Bfljrbam H Ciilabrian iuonk T 757 
Eafflet, LreaHurar for Edward III, 446 
BairOw, river, G4Q 
Rariy, family of H 513 F 535 
Bany k Gerald de, tu Gerald do Barry 
Liiurry^ William de, of ManorbLer # 535 
Barton. 256 

Barton stein, crtsifc of> 254; 356 
BiirtboSumisw. hertiut of the Fsirtie. 7&l5 
BiirlhqlonLew I wan Oi, biibop of EiC^kr, 
PoeniUittizU uf, 743 

BzltLoIlls. joritt, qooteil. 705; etitlcLaud. 763 
Barlqnta. B:irtOtlians : , 254 sq. F 257 
BarzlzAn. Ga^nuino da h profcasol oi rhe¬ 
toric L^dna, 758, 763 
Eixsil I, Ertdiem E£uparor h persoenka the 
Jews, 636 

Basiliaii UkonkB in Armenia, 387 p in Cain- 
brio, 7£bl 
Boodlcatfi, 63 

Bai-le, 62, LSj. Id-1; French attempt lo 
win, 262; battle near, tb,; AUtonOEliy 
recc^nised, 263; in Jkitte Li$W o^uin^t 
Bnrgundy, 305 ^q r ; aiUea with 8wu» 
Cksnft-deinUs, 306; admitted to Cent- 
(ederation H 212 tq,; peooo of (1109). 312; 
iradt.- of, 745 tq.t Friends of God in. 
WW nq,; Ht Alban's M. 743; tuibqiulto 
Ib f b61; bishop of, 133, 306; tit Henry f 
luebbUbop of Mayt-ncu 
Basques. 747 
Ba.i--aJi.j r 47 ^4, 

BoMir [Jrfua of Ithinalond (owst'i. ttsiaia 
Clmrk^ the Bold of Burgundy. 205 oqq. 
Birsset. fUlph. acntaclial of Gascony, 12b 
463 

bath, 402; bishop of, «« Burnell 
Bath (in Gascony). 462 
DattLfolLu, couut of t irv Guide 
Battisbi ds Montefekm. 767 
Battle, abbey, monks of, 510 
Batu Khan h eonq naste a E, 614,616; khanate 
Ofp 614; dynasty of. 627 

heed of a village in the co¬ 
lonial districts. 726 

Bautzen, district of, acquired by 4ohn of 
Bobemin, 117, 152 
Baui, Bertrand de t 41 
Bain, Hu^b dr, 46 

Bavaria. SI, 64 „ 67,56.110.115.116.126.125. 
Laflsq .l&l ,174.746; Bhgiiish Palatinate 
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detached from, 13J5: formation of Upper 
Palatinate. ib a ; tk# electoral vote. 140. 
143; Estate* or, 111 L mlk«;i<tL’[t! of JCWiiEn. 
6ff7; epRoxitJdt> from, 728:; peasants in, 
730 ; BiUtariari lJ unliun M lit Prague univEir- 
fljtj, IGi; Fricods tit God in r 601; house 
of, 879; Lowir, 118; Upper, 147; dukea of, 
87. 211 ; *te Aibcrt, Frederick, Henry the 
Lieis , Henry J a U of Wittalsbach, Lewi? II , 
V, VI, VII, ileinhard, Otto, Elector ut 
Brandenburg. ILuloLf £ p EL Stephen II, 
m t William V T VI; «s oho Wlitalahaoh* 
house of 

Bavuzid 1, Ottoman Sutton. Cji&tiiiau em- 
hwiy to, -581 

Bnyaziet II. Ottoman SulLrvn, encourages the 

Jeiffl, 668 
BajCQK, 988 

Bayonne, 400aqq., 877; English base, 403; 
bMbKnti by Henry II of Castile, 579; Hud* 
tit f 343; sailor# oi T 420 
BafcO, taken by the Moors (1334) r 574 
RuzjLHp Ihiuluis, district of, 336 
Beal knap, chief justice* 469 itoft? 

B-. Am , viscount of r m Gaston 
Butrin at I 'kcYcucc Y marriage with Churls 
oE Anjou. SOI, 582 

BuottLc, the Youngtr, daughter of Philip of 
Swabia, wile of Ferdinand III of CftltSle* 
570 

Beatrii of Portugal, wife of John 1 of CattLEe, 

MO 

Ec&uualrc, £?0*q r ; ^Tie«jhaJBhip of p 307 ; 

UeUcscbnl of, fid6; representatives of, GW 
Beauee, ptoius of, 357 

Beauchamp, Guy* Thomas William, of 
Wanriek, ft’r Warwick 
Eciutfori, family of, legitimated „ 476; *tt 
Soiuisrscfc, ciirl of 

Etaufort, Henry, randmid, bishop of Whi¬ 
ch cater, appointed to Lincoln, 179; 237, 
193 

Eeftciforl, Margaret, mother of E^nrj VII, 
526 

EcAUfie, battle of, 393 

Boaumimoir, bis CouJdjWf dt Jfctiuvaufr 
cited, 663 

Beaumaris, 515, 524; eitfltlc. SIS 
Beaumont, aharter of, 7^7 
Beaumont, Lcmta de, bishop ol Unrlmm, 
427*1. 

BnatLVnLa, supporta the Joeqnerie, 334; 399; 
the Boauvikiub, 354 

Bee, abbey of, 762; abbot of, ire Anselm 
Beccjuk-EJ L An too 3 0 {11 PaGnfmita) , humanist, 
7&S h 789 Hi-; Hr fmaphrml itu' of r 76S3 
Bcccnria, ObibUiflo leader in Faria, 34, 45 
Bockct, Thomas, archbishop ol Comk-rbuiy, 
400, 441,459, oI2 
Bed#, the Venerable, 548 
Erdrmuttd, payment exacted from Hst£i p 721 
Bedford, ^oho, duke of, 393 
Bcgb-hidi, 789, 801 iwj,, 

B^gaina, Gfenlatt, 283, Te9 p 795, 707, 
790 aq r , 603 - 


JMrjrlu*, chof peasants in Coalite, 593, 
718 

B4jat, duke ol, 740 

Bek + Anthony, hi rib op of Durham. HI sq. 

iMia IV, Jang at Hungary, and the Empire* 

S4 

Belfort Lough, 528 
Bdits:, maaoierc of Juwi tu, 542 
Bella , Giotto della, and reforms in Florence, 
10 ■ II 
Bcheyj 60 

Bell LnZona, Swiss privileges in. 199 *q - , 294; 

treaties of, 20(1; JG3; county of, 213 
BcEono, 48, So 
BAlozerD T 624 ; hoLL-e of, 629 
Bcnamaji, 577 

Benedict Xf (Hlnall BoMaaini), Foj*,oEec~ 
lion ofi 17; polky. tb + ; and France p 818; 
death of, 19; aOM.,412 
Benedict XIl,l 3 0IW fc plana return U lta3.T/271; 
$em|or, Captnin, and Beh-nder of lioiujm 
Republic, 51 ; Lht 1 E EiipiFD ;md, 345; I^win ' 
conec^Hiiotu to, 128 ^4|. r last; rejeem over- 

tpnv,:? of p™ce, 180; Uedarmtinn of iterna 1 
anil Frankfort Ordinance 1 ;? and. 130 s-qq.; 
KrfUH^H French modinbcDp 133; and 
Franc#, 129, 133, 315 ; and England, 44l p 
449' and ibn Hundred Vs-iirH 1 War, 345; 
mediates beiwocn England f-Tid ScoLkod, 
34J : and tbc Apjntohc penitnutznry , 375; 

EUld thn |m|ul tieasmyj 281; and iheHuchns 
dcif Du ms, l' 82; reform* of, 264^.; ikath 
□I p 133 

Benedict XJO, Fope at Angnon p #]uctiouof, 
294; rofabca to rcsifjji, 'iLUl, 370; with- 
dmwal of obedience to, ip Fntnoe, 295»qq.i 
879; and elsewhere* J -^7; bttiidgixl, 396, 
379; negotiaiionj with Boihhicc IX a 297; 
5vnd Innooenl VI J , 293; and Gregory XU, 
73, 298flqq.; Couucil of Fisa arid* 290; 
hold* cOlLncii at Pi: |H^oiin h 3(M>; dr posed 
by Cotmcil uE CoLiHtanM, 801; do&UL of. 
Ml: 502sq., 525, 853, 811 
Henedicl XIV, anti-pope, 301 
i^uodlolincfir BcnodicLinc €rder, 178 p 285, 
4&7, 490 , 735 sqq., SV2; roTitudsm iti, 
777 Bq , t 730, 738, 796. 798 mt*, 300, 807, 
009; Urn reform movemeutof the elcTenth 
ccntmy, 7-fcKS 

Benevento, bottle of, 5S3 
Bcpger, Fellow of Cnjiterbuiy Bail, 487 
BepS'teftd | J ohm. of p keeper #f th# privy seal, 
306 

Ikalirotflie, JiunsJ* of, in Bdogn,. 7a 
Benz# of Alessandria, human! ut, 755 
Berdichav, 685 
Bure. 518 

Bere„ Kinard de la p 524 
Bomndoja, nomads, 509 

Xotus.hii Cenfaiitt, 

EerigiuBO -J4,304; qiider tbc ViiMnti. 46, 66 

U-Lrgcn. ILmsft staple as, SIR -ri #30 

tmds Of Wend towns in, 224, 239, 242; 
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bo*tilitJ to flanaa in, 333, 341; tnulc- of, 
*33, £43 Sij. i .i(J3 
Bergen* 365 
B*L'hvIL-v CnstEir, 432 
B^rEiui 1 (B triad!. 611 
Berlin > laS, US 

BcnnEjo t king of Granada. tre Abn HsVid 
Bernard VII, coont of ArMgn»* loader of 
llitt Aimagiiaca, 088, SflSaq.; 592; Ms 
daughter. 38*2 

Bernard, $t, of CUixiwa* J53d r 781 F 789; 
ait Clieaui.782; hi* work, 789; mjilMsn 
of, 777 F TSlsqq,; its in^qefmn, 78& F 793, 
905; and ibe Jew*. 041; and SL H ildegaftH 
787: hu On tfce ton t>f 0(*d, 765; oilier 
writing, 781 F 763 

Bernard f>l Neufmoreh4 F lord of Bti'ckhock* 

m 

Bernardino,, of St^cm F 611 
B.'fiijLnWi or 0«a3 * t 376 
Bemc, f7; foundation of, 165; power and 
IMw^jonn of F L93, 185, 187 r 199^,208, 
213; all Uvrvri? a \\M policy, lift*. 1 93 sqq., 
262flqq. F 200 roEiHons with Auatria* 
JOU, 193 ^jij., 1H9; member ol B^L&h Con¬ 
federation, 1U3, 201, 21U; o-h with 
Uanw aud Zurich. 200; defeats hostile 
c million hL EauWI, 183; Fribourg etui. 
15., 203; and the Kibirr^* 195; irefity 
vith Lou La XI, 206; and the Uurgundiaii 
Tviur, 2*07-g.: and Shtoj, 120:3, 307 ftqq., 
211; demuemtiu nLOYcntunt in, 210 
Hfiraese Qberiand, 100 
JJtuiici.il §52; kings of, kc Aclbelfrith, Ida; 

*ff eeJhSiv ^udiitmibrii 

BcFoinunslor,, monastery of p 187; proxont o^ 
tte Sili ibcii 

[fcf-rij, 728: dukp of. tee John; ditches* of, 
37§ 

Ik-nhcld. bishop of VtikQll, 249 
Ikrtlnoro. £6 

Per ton.. chancellor of Oxford, 492, 494 K 
501 

Bertram de Verdun, 541 
Bertrand do Got, arehbfobop of Bordeaux, 
Gh-ment V, Pop*- 

Burfnnd, Haymnnd, lord of MnnijK'S.rt.1, 430 
Berwick, 105, ijGI; Scotch Ehxouc suit al, 
541 5 hv Scot I a ini. §66; caatJe, 

561, 564 

Bcr^jrt, 512, 523 

Beean^tin, &f h 69, 166 ; arelibiiihon of, 
287 

Bessarabia, 8ll 

BesutnoDn Joanne#, bishop of Mkaen,, 
wdmaJ F Greek wliolar. 7 59 ; Irens! a Lea 
AnaLoth, rk, 766; hia library, 759, 763 
Bq* 

Pftlhaupt, tee Mortoanufii 
BCibeti court. Jean dip, 581 
Bethlehem. VraneijiaiiH in, 266 
balboa, daughter of Mulrolm II of Scotland, 
W$> nU not* 9 

Bcihune, ca.- to I Lauy of p Ceded to France, 
222 iq. 


B^'tltEM, fkiiaodal a^fnt m LattgtJedoc H 372 
670; Eummons lo Ibu idjrEH^r of, 

666 

Bianca of .Savnr, 59 

BitM,im ^ 

BiEjbicun, D 

Biblo, 8enplure h regurdM ea antbontT hy 
Wjcitf, 4ii3 nvttt i noda, 49a p 5 di b ms*]., 
504; bis Iff figrftata Sacra* Seripturac, 
500, 504; hia Lmngkidons of, j*, 185, 
504 uq,; other ImusEatiuns. of, 352 F 505, 
766; the Vulgate, uOl sq.; irifSuenw on 
tojBtbnam* 776 F 783 e^., 761 #q„ 804; 
P^alnLB. PaaEter, 776, mm; K« W 
764; 537. 634, 749; 764 + 760 
Died, Landn, Barptllo In Florence, A 1 
tticetr^ m 
BSdaKja t rhw, 679 
Bid, 199; 213 
Bidera^e, la^ 197 

Bigom.county uC fc reafeorod to England, 657; 

recovered by France, 364 
binhwm, monk ut Eb Albans, 168 
Ittand4 h U*¥io, arcbaeob)gisLH 74^; bjft 

Rama ttiujnpfum*, R$m nr i r Ki^uri^ p and 

Jtatia iUuitrata, ifr T 
BirgeJau, 263 
l:S3TgKir F eiirl. 618 

Birgbalu, net tonal council el (1290), 562 

Birflittjh I>f Hwedi-n, llrldLr.-t 

Ubbul, icr BcrLid 1 

Birretifiwark. m Burnsvark 

Bir^, rltcr, 2!«-2, 232 

Bbjfijty, bay of, 574 

li'tHWJ. lord uf. 569; iff Lara 

Bisclitiohs, 74-> 

Bi^tHipa, and the pnpucy, 270 S97 p 

449 sq.; power and possBimions, 263 i and 

hun-tfj, 284 

RLamarck, Klam ton, 150 
Bifisene, 259 

Bin tied, IfapulAno Jit. blocnrapher of 
tiumaniata, 760, 764 
BlUcjrfeJd, 726 
Biacwbi, 281? 

Black BcatEi, Lfr*. viii, ii F xIi F jiv, 443 
658, 731 F 733, 756; in Italj, 65 so,; in 
Germany, Hs!, 149. 801 ; in the Baltic 
lands, 259 ; [n Fmnee, 650; In FngJand, 
442 Bq.,445 *q., 450 s 4Q5^48^In Spain. 
574; its woiii and economie efTectti, iiv 
fSq. F 4S3 bi], , 78Seq,; and the Chnioh, ink 
265 f 413 , 446 { and ttie Jewfi F 658. S6I 
Black Ft) Mflt fartbwarawnJd), 201 h £05, 745. 
602 

Btackfrijirs, aasembly at flBBSJ. COndamni 
WtclUF* doctriixrt , 493 rq.. 503; 505 
Bt&okhcnLh, 461 
Black I^le, tt* Kraemarkie 
Black Kaljrftks (Vhemyr A7td5»JW} f 609 
Bbickbw ElU, in Wftr^LekahLrtr, 414 
H -Blacks,* h faction in Florence, llsgq. 

Block Sea, GenoefS righta in, £7; Venetian 
establishment* In, 61; ret aUo KafTa, 
Trebixond ■ 
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Blaum □ t, captured by 207; lord, ol, 

n j t: Hemy i3o Xenfchlltel 
BlnacWi Alain* 300 

B]jinei^ of Afteta, widow of Henry l of 
Navarre and Cbanajiagiiii- tmiMtei 

Edmund of LmiwteTp 4LKE 
BlflJuJw of ArLo'li, wife of Charles IV of 
France* 338 

BlinnVw of Bourbon , wife of Peter I of CaElile, 
361, 675 *q., 679 

Blanch*, daughter of Loiuh IX of Franca, 
wife of Ferdinand du Sa Critln, 31SH - 328 „ 
571 

Blanche,, stater of Philip IV of Fanefi, 
marriage with iLudolf HI of Haltoburgn 88, 
324 

Blanche of LaitcAifer, wife of John of tiftsnt. 
447 

Blanche, daughter of Charles II or Naples* 
wife of J ii r tt|.i’H If of Aragon, 6, 586 *q r 
Bfeneford, Henry of r chronicler, 439 w*Ut 
BiafkULtofcrf, 429 

Biedtfyn, hon&* of, in Powys, -708. 510, 517 
BEcddyn aji tlynlyw. princo of Powys, found* 
dynasty * 5D8 
Blonta, valley of, 209 
Jdloemardine, heretical iu> .-tin h 862 
Biota- 1175, 283; conn It of* 878; 

Charles of 
BJudeni r lfld 

Bobbin, 56; monosteiy- 526, 762 
Booctftocio, Gkrnnlti* xviij &q B ; cjirly life, 750 
pq,; bih frtaEufehip with Petrarch, 754, 
760fiq,; Slid work fu* humanist 757; his 
collection of EUMLQBcrliiti, iti., 762, 704 ; 
early works of- 755; the Zta&dmrrrti, kb,; 
hi b style, <6.; his De clariibrtt Ml tf rifeju 
and JJ/ CtijifijCi 757 ; 

hi« GflMflfapia dWniM f tb. 
liocconera. Simone, dOgw uE CklkOA* 06 sq. 
Boccanera, W 111 i nm captain of popofo of 
lie no a, 60 

Boccajiini, NLdcc 13 , tec Bc-Dodicl XL Pup* 
Ikklln, Sis Litre* tie Li of, 694 

Boedhe (Bnite], son of KuiaMth III of 
Scotian d, 554 note 2 

Bplifm j n r IJolie Lilians (Czech*) F Chapi* ft; 
extinct ion oE iho PmjtlMA 155; tho 
jmceoanton in, 91* 94 aq. k 110* 155 54 -i 
hoaot of Luxemburg eatahliahod tu f Le5 b 
135- 156sq.* 843; few of sncccadou in. 
153; peace and order in, 168 i code of 
tawii m, ik; wontnnifl dnvclajiattcnt, 167; 
jKSBmte in, 737: the EateUrt 111, 167, 180* 
682; nobility in* 175sq.; noblau at Cr,'oy* 
ISO; king's council in- 176; German* in, 
158 * 4 ., 168, 171 r 173. 181, 723; Jowa m, 
640* 659; Czech luDgnoge, 10®, 107- 115- 
173.160 wp; arobiteeluro and axt m,168, 
168 sq r ; acquisitloti4: Chub, 154 sq.; 
Upper Lnaatta* 1&9; Lower LusatLa, 161; 
Silesia* 169- 164 &q,; Bracidonburu. 150 F 
165; treaty of LaheriUwifl* with tho Hxfchi- 
hu^f, JQ4*!,; relations with the Empire* 
31. 78 Bqq., ftl, M, 132, 134 r l&5 f 162 


175 §q,; ibe oEealontl too?, 7 S wote* 63 aq. + 
139; right to efedt king, 144. J 55; G-olih n 
Bull of Frederick ll, 155; of Charles I V- 
163 ; Church in, 181 iq. F 169 ngq., 708; 

dcvtdopinrmt of* 169sq.; reffniris ;n t 1 70 
sq J+ lE&BTiq. ; preaching in + 171 eqq.; con- 
8icui wlih the Stale, 177iqq.; iba Papacy 
and, 178 iq.; heraf In. 158; inttui-nee of 
VVydlf In h 465. 495. 54>5; w* uUv Pmgne T 
nee of; relalions with England, 465 ; 
set tiers from, in Bnaeia, 613; 78, 80, 87 F 
Mhl0i,114 p Hi pq +i lfl2p 137 &q. t 140,142. 
155 sq. F 171- 3S0kingH of* 163 eq. - 388; 
pm Chorlea IV, Hunry, J ohn, Ouokiir I , II F 
Kuiifrlf HI of Habahnrg. Si^tamuhd, 
Vtadfeferp WenctabiB H* Hi* Wtuaratdad 
Eking of the Homans) 

Boliemtmd &E BifcftrbTucken K archhtahop of 
Trftvos, 143 

Bobun dn- feuiily of F hdrwea of- 447475 
Bohun- llumphvey do F the elder and tbs 
younger, tarta of HcrefoEd snd Khsom* izir 
Flcrci&td 

Boldun, UhtfCd of, *tt Ubtnod o t BoLdon 
BoJtLbtav I the tltffcKt, prince al l-’ulrtnd- 
Prti^d urn wii n 0 E , 2-19; and ItoBfifep 599 ; bis 
daughter, ft. 

Boltsfev HI, prinoe of Poland, and the cOn- 
veraiou oE Pomemnia h 240 
BoLeatav V, iho Cbaato. grand prince of I'o- 

hmd, his ccocoadiona to the JuWi. 659 
Bologna, and Florence, 13, 17 hqq.; and 
MiiUce Yl&contip 34; and V T erona, 36; 
(iueli revnJ ution in, 36, Napoleon 
OrbLui eipeUtrii iroKt, 20; and Fernma. 
28 wj.; rehi-tH Homy Vfl, 83,34,99; at 
MontecAt'Lui,40 - in alliance tigaiinri ^lalhro 
Vk?contl, 45 ; and relief of Genoa* 44; de¬ 
feated at Eapolmo, 55; captured for ihc 
Papacy, id.; pfenito cs Lublinb papal court 
at. 271; aohi h> Giovannk Visconti- 58; 
restored to Church, 5d sq.; tcvoEle, 67. 
7-S, 271; and Lb e Schism, 293; and 

(ilan GaEeazzo VlMOnli* 71 sm; elecSion 
of John XXIli in, 74; Niehohu V in, 767; 
nniterelty ol r 97 r 167-170, 752, 758- 765; 
Ban Be ironic at, 773; 4 8* 67- 66. 73, 97* 
780, T5fl; lord of. tee Pepoll; btahopa of* 
*ef ALbcigata, ^kdintaa V 
Bolobhovo- 605; “Tartar Yoke M iu. 616 
Bely* John, 743 

BoiiaoE Savoy* wife of Ual^utKo Maria Slcnuk. 
2i>3 

BcMMOtal 1 family of, fct Uatiliia, ^ Hq„ 83* 

Boajarculsi „ Piwriuo, lord of MarHua. allv 
ol Matteo Viscoati and Can Grande- 43.47 
Bcmoaralio, FnuioiEatik earmastat, 131 
Bonaveuturn. Si* 793, 61D 
Bontfoct' viij (Benedict Gootanl), Pope, 
Election of,4; character, 5, 17; htaclabim- 
313 «qq Ll 462 fc 752; war wath the Goianna, 
b a;,; and the JuM^ot 13U0, 7- 90. 312, 
751 ; Kuecesiefi i a Tuscany- Sj intervention 
in moci, 11 tqq t| ly- appoints OllftrLta 
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Of Vital ft peacemaker. 12, 320; And the 
G if U UiT'i struggle, 5 aqq M 1^, 15, 588 *q.; 
fKbliflJ m (be Empire, 8ft. EH tqq,, ll>7i 
nUilula towards Albert of Uahsbufg, LI, 
88 yq.. 95, 1(13, 107 aq.; recognises him, 
20 jrq., 315; Fmnce And, dll uqq. h 326. 
68ft; relations with Philip IV, iv sq., 15. 
89, 80 fiqq. + 383, 324, 32G. 684 sq... 70ft 3 
the first quiim'J, 311 iq,; second quarrel, 
312sqq.i results oft he hall thuim wipirfara, 
314 ; the outrage oF Ansgni, 15 Fq. , 90,92, 
fllfi, 753 ; and England. 311, 4U8. r 411 sq,; 
and Scotland, 41 i . 595: and A mg on,, 5B6; 
and Poland. 290; and the Franciscans, 17; 
and culture, 283; and heresy. TOO; death 
af p 10 eq. p 01. 315 aq. h 752; cAkI of bln 
death on Italy. 17; bis trial, 270; bull*: 
Cieriei* la law. 311 sq, K 408; Intffabiiu 
amor. 311; A’in - dc ilntu. 312. 408; SflL 
:a£.>r mwndi. 15, 313; dajcttitrj tfii, I5 P 
313; I'tui pa j.ijicfrm. 15, 00. 313 *q., 326,. 
41)9,752; Suptr Fftri i-oliu. 1ft, 3 45; iv h l,42 
liv-ni face IX [ Pietro Tumiwdli] , Pope, election 
of, 72 sq.. a?l; rojuaes io n~ign. 205; of 
to negotiate with Benedict XIII , 297 i Italian 
policj; 73; and Church In Bohemia, 173 
*qq.; death of, 78, 207 
Bonn, H I. 135; dlocm of, 3«n 
Bognagirdo, battle of, 403 
Bordeaux. SSL eq. p 856. SSI. 369, 400, 402, 
422, 435, 154. 584; French in. 463; stub 
rtf HngiMi jwHMHWfMiii -ib:4; trade ol t 343, 
944; archbishop of, j« Clement V, Papo 
Borlulviiy, 718 

Bordoni* Ikmlh of, in Florence. 21 
BosgaHilip family of. in PU*, 70 
Borgu Stun Pietro. 380 
Born* St P prince of Ba?tov p murdered, 529; 
CnriOn e &ed. 600 

Borja + FtorlsHUHtt at (1134), 597; count of. 

iff Du Ouij-nclin 
Bom, 746 

Bom, Bertrasi do-,, 730 
Bombovcdo, battle oi t 319 
Borallghbnil^C, bfcttla of, 434, 520 
Boninun, 349 mUt I 
Bostanai, Etttrah, At Baghdad, 636 
Boston, huntfi at. 218, 339 
Bofiffortli^ battle of, 539 
Bothnia, gulf of, 249 
Botrioid, Nicfaolu, bishop of, 38 
Boncic&uls. marshal, 376 
Bougie, B63, 572, 582 

Boulogne, county oi, 658; raQatol,!^ Philip 

of Kouvres 

Bourbon, duke of, ire Louis; ireollo Blanche, 
Jaroea, Jeanne 

Eourthier. Sir liobert. chancellor, 441 
Bourses. a*» rnbly at (1283) r 308; siege of, 
S83; Chambrt da t’ompEo ai, 320 
Eourpiiyr, Boll bode of. 255 not* 2, 236 
Buibill, lieutenant of the Tower of London, 
452 

itofar# [BojAJft), aristocracy in Russia, 605 

oq„ 611, 6L9 sHj., 624, 629 *]- T 623 tq. 


Brabant. lCffl; ware with dueldon, 88,577; 
allies with Edward 1, 85; onion with 
Handera and Hainault. 346; house of 
burgundy in. 379; mercenaries Lmm + 32; 
cloth trade in, 240; agriculture in. 724; 
dukes of, 254- 344 h £83, 387 ; ire John; 
duchefid of* 297, 377; ire rifm Margaret, 
Maij 

Bmeamonte, Itnbin de. 581 
Braociolini. fi ion fmnecaco Pogjdo, ire Pogeio 
Brnoton. Henry ds, 665 r 675; hi» N&ii tot 
cited, m 

Brad! ward ine, Thomas, arebbiybop of Van ter- 
burr, 450, 506 
Uiaiosa, family of, 515 
Bnuose, Isabel Lade, 515 
Braioee, Maud de. 543 
Bmio^e, Philip de. 541 
Braiofte, WtUiam dc T the tld^r, lord of 
Dower und Limerick, 513, 514, 543; 
his : : nn. iA, 

Bmioso. Williim do. the younger, lord of 
Gower. 423 

Bramlockhurg, Murk of, Becure^l fey hdUae of 
WittelsMcli. Ill «i , 1313, 127. m, 1^8; 
mvadod and ntvaetd. 123 sq,; Impersona¬ 
tion of Waldsmor in, 138 sq,; nequlred by 
Charles IV r 147, 150 ^q. fc 165; give^ eo 
S t^^mUDd, 153.174 sq.; aoqUln>l bjbcroi» 
of EohenroHem; 175; growth of, 3fW>; 
decline of. 265; and duchy u I Pru 'p.ia.297; 
tbo oli^toml vote, 169, 143; Up? Estates 
in, 147. 153. 195- !-oc;ai Mid WCDOmia 
eofndjtinnfl in, 737 r 739; 83. llh 113. 143, 
2413; ma£gmV0fl Oft 111; tmsrgmves and 
Electors of, Frederick, Itenrr, JoLt 
Uw|e V, VI r Otto III, V, Otto of Wittelu- 
boeb. tijgisinund (Western Emperor}, 
Waldemar. WenceslsUJ. (King of the 
Ramans) 

BmnrtenhEtfg Itnwn in Frui^Uh 2o7 
264. 397; Low (urn of, 2-3*. 262, 269 
Bmiidini, CJuto, leads it roll of proletariat in 
Florence. 65 

Bnvnringhsun n LreaEiirer nmioF Edward lU 
and Bktiard U, 440. 454, 468 473 

'Braque, Nicholas. 35€ 

BmtteUsn, 745 
Bred) in, 584; dioocsn of. -157 
Brecknock, 526; conriuer^d by the Normans p 
503; lordship of, 518; loidi of. ire Bernard 
of Neufmarchf!. llercfurd, earls of 
Bredov. 534. 537 sq.; king of. *y Tierctan 

Brega^k i0T 

Brt^enx, iif^o of, 

Brehona, oOieials in iScoiland, 55? 

Bretasfh, 269. ^15 sq, 

Bremfcwr. Nloholil*, ford mayor of London, 
466. 496, 476; eseoqted, 471 
Bremen, 97; and the Hansa. 219, 220 n<rU\ l 
928 Kftc 3, 242, 247; tnule cif t 24fl*Q. t 284; 
arehhblhoi^ of, 350 sq.; rec ilartwig 
Brenner, pa$a, 47, Oft 

Brescia. 2* 48, 52, 55 sq,; aids Matteo 
Visconti. 24; Ouelf party. In. 25, 45 sq.j 
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siege of, by lit: cl it YU, 27 h 39 sq. ¥ B®, 99 ; 
John i,i f bohemia Lind, 180; Rupert de¬ 
feated lit, 72 

Breslau, 177, 240; synod At \1286), 65®; 
cathedral chapter of. 177; biKkopriq of. 
1 6 .- duchy of. $i, l&J: prince of. tec Htnry 

Utvae. m. a-i, m, 177 
Brcthrca (Brotheral of the Common Life., 
304. 8G9. S10 

Brethren of the Fred Spirit, 777, 770, 7*3 sq., 
TOT * 1 - MS 

Broth ten of the Poor Life p 383 
Brethren of the Sword, Sword BraLbtm, 
Lineman Order, 313, 244, 233; funded. 
250; conquer Livonl.iL, ifi r ; llxu! E&tbdain, 
23 1; power and Icrri Lory i n th a colony, 
231 \|.- amii^uDKid with Ihi: Teukmic 
Order, 334; mjivfior ol, 251 tq,; we VoL 
quin. Wcnno; titao Teutonic Order 
Br^dpy treaty of, 227, 383,4+2. >143; terras 
of. 337; *ff ufio Calais, treaty of 
TltOtUifniil. 721 
11 rc-LLpl i r-L , i>:ii[M:u.e*i of. 7 \1 
Brian Bdrambn (Brian k eon of Kennedy), 
king of 2t£ ii clj-L-.- r, high-king of Ireland, 
528 aq. l rivalry with MnLucbj II, 63l; nx 
king of IroLiuid, >131 sqq. p defenlBthe Bancs 
■Lt Ciarit-rirf and is slain, 3112 ; his fcs**k of 
ftiyhl f, 52si sq,; ti zs daughter. 531 sq.; hii 
Fjr-n h And jrnindEon + 3172 
Brian Rod Obrien, king of Thousand. 
343 

Brian O'Neill, king of Tirow^n i Tyrone). 
341 

Brfaa?onnaif district, 747 
Bridget iRirgitlft). St. of Swerbn. 333 «]., 
803,818; BrtrtttlD» l Brigtttit» Order. 1*04. 
£08. SO* 

Brie, 355 

Brft. SilttOft of. jio Martin IV, Pnpi 

Krir ii, Q\ »«* O'Sriwi 

Brierme. iLsoul doi conatabte eiF Franco, 
B50 

Brienne, Walter I, If of, i« Walter J, II of 

Jimnm 

ErifiOK, Jairt of. 183 
Brigit, St, of KLEiture, -327 
Brifnmifl. hiiLtio of. J58 
Brill, 231 
Brindisi, 8m 

Bristol, 47U, 133, 334; £iarit of Ltubhn Co. 
339; condition n F , under Edward U, 417; 
taken by Fhurv of Laocuttor. 4&0; Jews 
In, 810 

Bristol ChnniPi l, 810 

Britain. 828; Romos, 527. 818 Bn,; An^io- 
Sftscn conquest of. 840; raid* of lb« 
Northmen in, 830 

Brittany, Brctona. disputes In, 307' war of 
■accession, in, 8+7 nqq, » Mb 146; John of 
Muhtforl nxisgritflcd as duke, ECO; English 
A^pedJtlaTiri to :ujj pol Lev in. 3-10, 347. 3fUJ, 
384 *q., 3G7> 374, 4tf®, fiafe; Charles Y p g 
P 3 ett^ci in, 3414 Bqq. - peace w Lib Frauen, 
074; Cuiopauy of IS o t- -:l* in ludy, 87, 376; 


Add Hanna CfTMlt, 238,, 230, 230 ftqq.; 

378; pniiurhinsi in. 384; OttH*n ami 
^frfctmanfedJstrLclii, 347; peBsanta fAi^fi) 
Ln, 718. 728, 738; 238 note 2, 841. 354. 
350;duke of, 239 soq.;i» Charles of BEois, 
John M r Ill. (IV), IV. V; if-? nfio John. 
Mary 
Brivq, 38-1 

Britiesea, Oorte* at r 579 
Brnu, ret Brilnn 

Broee. dc lft n chiUubtrluin to l K hiiip HI 

of Franco. 305 
BrodLr. vjkin- binder, 833 
ICmmfield. 5E7 
Bromjftnl. 744 

I truce, fnuiily of. 888, 858 twU 2 
Brxwe, Bavld> king tif Scotland, i» Daviil 11 
Bn Edward, his altempL ia win Ireiand. 
417* MQ H}., 588 

Ikctc-f. Robert, thosolder p 'lordof Annandflic, 
Soottitib heir apparent, 582 1 dallllAnt for 
thi- throne, fdJ3 oqq, 

llr«M f Mut P th(! Lord of Ammndnle r 

■ tl,! 1 I 

fuuiT. Ihihi-rl, 1cini£ «f SflOlfand, ifif RobftTl 
Bttidn, sou of Miuetahon, Sting of tho Pietn, 
defoBU i be Sor^a, 549; converted. 550 
BmilerbaEi, baltln of. 212 
Lruitee, n\;^n ,efu of French in ('‘MltEdl of 
Ilrnqv-s"), Eli, 322; pilgrimflAe of men af, 
3-12 \ Ifller ravollaof p 333. 3+3, 370; ne^a- 
tintkmc between England and France at, 
385 , 484, 879 ■ confereniDeheiiTaen Fapaey 
find English Church at, -152, -189^ 191; 
OapBtrnd by I'hiJip van Artandda, ?178; 
Haflfea HLapLe at, 218,214, 225, 227 sqq.. 
23 1 'mu ■ ^ -31) l i|_. 24 6 r,.p; or^ttiiraLLtm oL 
270, 239 E-ij. , 24fi; mnHiotfi with Uic Hnti- 
s», 218. 37(1, 233 pij,; policy of, 2MBq.; 
2H,a r 239 n|.; Edward UVi h-mpln Ln. 445; 
ailtin^ upef port of, 281. 240; decline of, 
234,239 98-. 345; 4fln, R71 p 445, 732. 739 
Bragg, EK, 195 

limn. Hudolf, bur^amjLiSer of Zurich. I93 p 
11)4 

Brunanburii. batllc nf, 538. 552 
Bruneiteichi. Beltq. 21 *q. 

Bnmellesolii, FiLippo. 77 i; arcbltectunil 
work of, 772. 778 

Brunhild, qa^m of Bm Fninke, 52® 

EnmL LHimrdn B^m&nlo A retina), chan, 
cellar nf Florence, human LhL biographer 
Pf »L pupil of Chrynnlnni#, 759; 

hiB work. 760; bi« E* f (fifcrL. 787, 

j ^0; death Of. 787; 761, 763 7 eL9 rq 
BriUOg, paw, 190 1 ^ 

Brnnkcberg, butlle of, 342 

Briinn [BmoJ, treaty ol {3M1I, 1 in, 165 
Brno non, pact oE ffUl&) p 1^8 
Bruno, St, founder off tlmChrihuqIan Order. 
780; work of s 871 

^llT Stl P ^ u ^ furLnii ‘ : - :bn ^T-y in Prussia, 

Bmwrwiot m, 737; duke uf.,nr Otto 
Ernsfttli Tfbfddn, 63 
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BjusecK heresy in, 002 
JZrtif y rysfKMiHji chronicle of, a 10 note 
Rryu Derwln, bttfckjof, SI 0 
Buljflnb^rgp Adrian van, 20ft &q* 

Bubenberg, Hi^ry vnn F 203 
Rucb, the Captafc de, 390, tfft4 F S22 
Buchan, “haruhfp 1 * 50.5 
Buckingham, eftfl oF r Gloucester {Thamn. > 
of Woodriocfc, dakaaf) 

Buckiotfh Iklti, Juhu, bishop of Lincoln 450; 

Inui&Eiited I(i Lichfield. 170 
Buckinghamshire, 4M 
Racy, Simon of, +>0 
BueiE, Jean dr. 202 
Buildwnai, abbot of, M Jhdph 
BttiUb.SOG, 515 sq.; lift mu near, SI 7 
lIulnmfnsMp 340 

Bulgaria, BLiS^-ari m rm». 629; daughter of ling 
of r 566 

BulffnfSn □□ the Volga, reLntLonii with Hn^ii t 
6I2; conquered by ilw Moiigoll T IH4 
ilujulf«AifA r banner,, 739 B4+ 

EllhiilUjh crx+Lo imcl manor of, 545 
Baoncontc, sun of Guido of MonUiteHro, 
8aq* 

Buoncon von to F Henry VU'a death li, ftft, 

101 

Buondelmunte. murder of, 11 \ family of, 
91 

Enron, 19S Bqq. 

Borpdorf, In 

Burgh, fiunjlv or r in Ireland, 417, SIS 
Burgh. E Liza bath da, wife of Li onel, Jt3 ke of 
GLarencE?, 147 

HuEiert de, earl of Kent, .w Konl 
Blirph, Kkhwd da, lord of CoimiUighc, 
548 «tj. 

B urgh, Biehiwd dt% card of tJbitar. load of 
Gonnanghl, t£4 Ulster 
Burgh, Walter do, ayt of Ulster, mm Ulnar 
Burgh h William da, lord of Connaught* 
512 sq. 

Btifgh-by-Banda, 419 

Burgherth, Henry. biHhop of Lincoln, trea¬ 
surer, 344 Eq., 42ft< 43ft. +13 
Burg*;'-, 670; revolts, 575; token by Henry 
of Tca-'CAraara, 5*7; Cories af t 569, 564 ; 
oodi! Ljf, 505] commune of, 006; KrahkH&op 
Of, rianta Maria 

Burgundians, Burgundy (tarlj), 103 sq. p 
528; lingdoEn of, 1 64; reeLomte qf i I ki: ■ 
Hiind^, Junuie), 184 bo,; rectors of, hm 
Z ihrmgen, house of; Burgundy, Trans- 
jqrani'. Ifti; ih diu Aries 
Burgundians, party in Franca, feud with the 
Amjagnoos, it p 112, 3B2 sqq M 3Bft sqrj. 
Burgundy, free county of. *« Frrmehe 
Cemte 

Burgundy* French duchy of, 205, 223, 304 P 
367,341, 304 sq.., 370; mcicerkariesi; from. 
50; opposition to the Crown in, 332, 333] 
Euplisli in, 350; Grand Company lit, 35ft] 
ill i”! !i Licee-w Lon to r [5.. 36U; glten to Fblhp 
the Ik.M P 35B; Charlea the Bul.l'a war 
with the Swi^S CanfiHlEraLbn l 905 frqq. j 


annexed by Loaiy XI, 20ft; rcprefcntatLon 
of "nation'’ of p 092; serfdom in, 72ft j 
bouse of, 35ft; policy in Fiance, 372; «<■ 
in’ jo Bur^nndians , party in France ; poasesi- 
sions,37^] inFLandera and tbe Nolbcrlanda, 
x Li i . 22ft ,231 ,233 ,2+5.372; coni more Lai 

and foreign policy. 233 sqq. h 237 &qq . , 216 
note 2, 372, 3ftti: Engliah nJElance, 231, 
233 . 23ft, 3ftft^ 3fil sq.; dlllca of + 81, 
332 h 719; fee Charles the Bold, John tbe 
Fearless, Odo, Philip the Bold, Philip the 
Good, PhLIip of Rcfiiwh^ Boberi 
Bnrlej h mini stor of Biehard II. 459; executed, 
471 

BLirnell, Hugh, defeats Giya Du-jr, 523 
Burnell, Robert, biiibop of Bath and WcLIa, 
chnnoellor r 393 p 39ft, 32ft, 4ft2; death uf B 
403 

IJuraswark (B Lmena wark), 552 nuftf S 
Burton, abbot of, 720 
Burtqn on -TronS, 42+ 

Bury hiL Edmunds, pnrllamenl at (129ft), 
4ftft] Jown in, ft-73 p 050 note I 
U nshy_ Hipr.-iLkt-r of the Common^, 476 sq.; 

executed h 4ft0 
jHuteiE, -4\i’ jJnrrMoriiun 
thltiif.hqlz, batGe of, 1Q5 
By laud, abbey, 741 

Byzantium, *« Cksnfi|antinopte 1 Empire 

Ciihifth 'O r town iimiiietla £n Spain, 59ft 
Uahoohe, leader of insurgent* in Psuia, 664; 
CirbQchian movement, xl; Qrdmmttfit 
3S5 sq + 

CfH?r iagttiiSn. H.J 

CAddtki (MaiEKm-Ditm), taigue of^ 197 p 212 
Cade, Joote p rchellion of, 237 
Cadii, OMtlpcitton arid ^tGesmentof, 571 sq. P 
dhtrlct, 571 

CWlwFiladir, &ott qf Onlffydd ap Cynan F oil; 
death of, 512 

CiKK-gannpBleddyn, prinM of Fowys^sl&t# 
the h'orrtiall?, 5OT sui,; htainn.s and firand- 
KHH, 61 ft 

Gftdxandt island of, devastated by English, 
345 

Caen, captured by Edward II1 F 34ft; by 
Henry V n 336; Engl i sh ml min i stiation in. 
t&-; abbeys of, tb r ; 366 
Caeo, oonimote of, 5U 
Cuc-r fcbroa (York), battle of |S67), 53ft 
Caer Em ion, 510 

Cwrieon, W0 P 524; Urn of, 519 p 521 
Ciww, worka o[ fc 755 h 765 
Cabors, 646, i'Jftd; En^Ii+h righte in. 4W, 
420; Oftbonlnd, 42,6+5, 654 
Cairo, 938 

Cni=i;oj, Ymm of, 488 

Caiihn«i3, 351 *q., .559; diooese of p 557; 

earls of. *m Barqb! t Thordnn 
L'a ithrfim Ttnnfi>JEMi iif, 545 
Oiabria, peter IIFh eonqnotitri in. >584; 
SldiHan eonqutfiits in. 3. ft eqq., 43 ; Juws 
in r ft 13; teachers of from, 767; 
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Church iu r 790 sq.; 686; duk* of T 
Chirks 

Colohorra, taken hj Henry ef Trofttunmni, 
577 

Cola !5, 237, B5flsq_* 364 jq., H74 t 381, 387 , 
437, JM, 4ii4 p 4fl0; jugj*s and capture of, by 
Edward III, ^sq.; retained b y England, 
3/17, 305, 8G7 E mealing <kI the kings at, 
357; treaty oC (1300), i&„ 300, BtSS p S66, 
S08, 391: Thomas of filmjcaBter At, 477: 
Henry V mcctaJohn Ike Fetudss* at, 906; 
staple at, 443 
CdJatajuct, 391 

CaLalmm, Military Order oT, 393 
Calo, Guillaume, leader of the Jacquerie, 
064 bo. 

CakdonU, 349] i« Scotland 
GflJgacuy, Caledonian chief', defeated at 
battle of Mnns GraupLtiR* .646, 564 
Ciliitcm N. Pope. In-, bull KcO 
834 nots 

Cdtabellottfi. treaty a| p I5 P 17, 23, 43 
battle of, 2 lit 

CameMnli, hermitage of. founded, 781L; Cn- 
nwld iLknfii&nponTLint of Santa Maria del'll 
Anficli, ?6I 

Canibrai. 874; and the Empire r ISO; with- 
drawMobedlcutc from Papacy. 297: bishop- 
rio of, 127] Lcagua of, 20 
Cambrt'sis, 132 

Cam bridge, Jews exe hkded from p 656 noli I ■ 
parliasnrnl al (1380} P 471 : university, 533 
CambriilgejbLrEj. Pi^anti 1 Befall In, 463 
CAfiihu^k-nm-tb, rdllgiaai howto at, 558; 

parliament at |132&) r 707 
faaerd aponfohen, we Papacy 
Carruno. Dr. family of, in Treviso. Bad 
Henry VJ|, 33 

Gamino. Gum Lb Hi, lor,i of Trevi&o. 47 
CampARnfti 0, -73, 2!.^!:i, 747 
GompahlLno, bottle of, l r 3 
Conair I&Lands, COnqEHt of, 376,581 
Cknoelhwi, funlty of, in PiRtela, 11 
duueUfori, SchiuLtA do h , 14 
CtHflVwwro fir ff-rren, 5*1 
Candida Cana, Hie of, 667 
Cam-tc, 67* 

Cuufranc. peace of {12331, M 
Canon Lin- (Corpiijr iVm MaMirij, %%-i, l ,70. 
171 H 267, 284, 31 0 r 437, 4S& SOI arte, 507, 
595; cationlaln, 107, 130; iiiia Dtctt- 
taK Gnitiin 

Canon Ur , By wonting, 007 
Cantabria, aailore from, i>72; proposed 
ofesuLOns to England En, 577: commerce 
of, 593 

CanlncEi£tne p John* iff John Cantntuzcne, 

Eastern Bmptrer 

Canterbury, 424,441,407; nod the Peaeonta* 
Fbvb)l. 4S1; w of p 396. 427. 438, 449, 
513, .733, 558; diocese of, 441; chapter 
of, 30B, 407; archbishops of r 450; 

AfiHltn, A runilo], Baldwin, Pcc kct P Bmd - 
wardina &jurbmay p Hubert Wdter, Tftlip. 
KUwaidby, UnitUiLi, ileophom, Pechora, 


Heynoida, Stretford, Sudbury, Walden* 
WineheUca 

Canterbury HalL Oxford, foundation and 
OOHatitHlion of, 486 sq # ; and WytdLf, 487 
Cnntref Eyohon, lord-hip of, f>Ift kj, 
Cantref ^tawx, 422. 519; Welsh sndepen’ 
donee in, 51fJ eq, 

Canute [1] the Great, king of Denmark and 
England, 399. 552 ool* 6 
Canute VJ S king of Ibmmark, 250 
Cape de la Hbre, 387 
Capnluehe, lutrigmati of Paris, 3-80 
Capt'tians, Euqh of Capet, dl, &0 t 343 sq., 
352, 689,658; and the sueoession „ 334 sq., 
837,341; extinction of direct line, 339 sqq.; 

J QUngir hraneb-ca, 318, 340; tee Abjon, 
uUao of, FniuOo, kinga at 
Cipi -truno, Gtovnuni da, tm Giovanni da 
Cnpi^trano 

Ca}iitalism T Cupitai isLs, Tii,620; accumula¬ 
tion of capital, 7G; the need br, 615; i« 
Euglaud. 433, 445, 646: in^i^tm^ut in 
trade, 221. CCJo; tho Je w« ftfl OftpttaBfttfl, 
344 aqq. p 6B1; capituEi^:n in agfkulture. 
724 fiqq P| 732. .34, 1M sqG w 
Bukerip Usury 
CafodiRtria, burnt, 61 
Cappel. moniifiteTy of , 18& 

Caradog i\p (VryffyiJd of WV n ttoog, 506 
CarfiU^Aonne, 370, 087; Fn&nffiJtttn ouliVent 
At, SIS 

Cardiff, CapturiiE by the rarm- hers, 520; 

threatened hy Gjyn fj jrr, 524; castle, ib. 
Caidiginn, Outte, f>09, fill «sq h ; ceded \q 
Lljwdp the Gruat, 514 635; ahir-n 

of, 618, 523 

Cardona, iJiimiraE br Hobert of Napiers. 4-1 

Cardona, dscOqnl of, 583 

Carow, family of, 585 

Gnrow. Odo de, 585 

Carew, William de, 535 

Carhiirn, battle of + 552 

Cai i nil lift, acquired by liud dr of IlabEburg^ 
79, 185: by Meinhard of Tyrol. 01 ; the 
^UL-^j.Hsion to, 130 -lj \\.: gi^en to the 
Hsh^borgs + 128,181, 165 ; Lewis of Hmn- 
dcuhEETC and. 133, 139; 395; duke of. 79. 
61; i« Henryi Lewis V, Mein Liard 
Carl Eugford Lough. 546 
CWbtr, 40B, 656; p*H Lament at 118671, 
277. 412: Fltntute of (latm. 137. 4-70; 
OiwUe. 551, 558 

Carlisle, Andrew Hare lay, «irl of, 424 s 428 
Carlow, county, GBU, 635, 5-lg 
Carmarthen, 422; eanqm»0 by Bx ury L 
5J0; ceded to IJrweLvrk iho Groat, 514; 
recaptured, 515; Captured by Olyn Dwr t 
524; shirt of, 518 aq r 
Carmelites, 122, 468 
Carmona, 576 


CwTlApon, admiiiL^trail-re capLlaK 518 ; 
E™ °* KiJwmrd II (it, siDi AMtUt. SUB, 
ulft; »huc of, «a, Htnmt of, sal; 


C*niioJ*, T9, ai, 195 i dqfcMir. 79 
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Cnrobcrt, ttt Ohorlca Robert 
Carol IngLaiu, QttroJingian Empire* 81 H W p 
G04; and ihp Jm t 508 *q.. 044. 817 
Carpall] tans, mis, 71U 
Cnrpenlnu, 03, 752; copetn-ve Ekt, 1, -l J j 
Carrara, Ok, family oF p 01 p 71, 753, 775 
Carrara, Frunaco I 'In, kid of Pnd on, 6I r 
7® 

Carrara. PmHWto II da, krdoF Padua. 758 
Carrara. Gtautjmo d*. lord of Podua, 47 
Carrier, John, cardinal, 301 
G*md (CerbaU). Hug of Owxj* 534) 
Chjtow, U^tM*dLfc|.Erie house of, 807 
Cartagena, taken by Alfonso X. 671 
Varta Utrwtvfi* (1303), 9S4. 3-17. ill 
Corthoftlan Order. Carthusians, founded, 
780; cbanwtumtics and influence of. 781; 
in England, 7&5, 805: Charterhouses oF, 
381, 789,606,811; 803 t 811; *« oUq Grand* 
Charireuso 

Carrajafoi. fertnsji of, 570 

Oftittk, 21 

CajmI(, UtcrtlnG da, 4re TJbertino da CasHo 
tifUbk1«cchio, tmtsfo of, 72 
Cftnntino, ihe, fl, 31, 780 
Ca hcJ* Hi-nry II Kb, 5»&; sjflftl of, .Ttftfsq.i 
KOOflf, .TO; areh bishop of, 588 
Corbel, kir.^-'Iciln uf, 5130; Hugs of, if?. r 53l; 
pfi’ Ctdlachan, Cormae, Felimy; u? alia 
Monitor 

CiUiiiiilr III the GreaE, king uf Poland B Join] 
of Boh Bialik and, 159; in nil i an it againai 
Ch urli - IV, 150; I 1 jl 1 Teutonic- Order and,. 
20O; J.-wa under, 059 
Cfoipkn sea, am 
Co*aci. battk of a 3*3*q. 

Coburn. JUflfotfwf* of, 778; 783 
Crunk I (Ii-ir OW, n 

CA'iWlntmtfo, fortress of, Jauma I of Naples 
besieged in, £3 

Cant ifdionc bio, l*po dt, humanitt, 755 
Ca^ti k% chap. XX jyi i djnaHLle atn^glpa 

ami anarchy in, 568. 571 sqq., 580 ; 
the fluocehiiion to ASIuiLSO X, 308, 571; 
lumrcllj and c m I war under Peter J. 3+j] p 

574 : relations with England. 574, 
570 vq,, 580; ineojiiDn of th« Blent Prince, 
Ml, 57? jq.; <rt John oF Gintik, 873, +05, 
407, 570 §q.; the reconquer and fiirogflle 
with thi- Moors, 507 wj.* 570 ww„ 577, 
570, 581; lb<* wars of Alfonso XI. 574; 
elpafljrion Of, 57I*q. r 574; African po*. 
BEimiODS, 673 &q,; capture of the Canary 
In., 501; relation-H with Aragon* 507* 573 
Mjj., 676aq., 583, 587; 50S^. P 70*1 and 
Navarre. 885, 574 t 577 oqq + ; and Portugal, 
4C5 P 407* 550, 573, 571 iqq.; and Pranr* p 
30Hk sq... 508, 315, m h 301, 401,571,573, 

575 atiq -1 fcllhuscf 1 w Lib r 288, KI2 P a<53flqq„ 
374, 478 f 579 ; Atid ihe Hundred Years' 
TTar, afilsq., 374; relations with the 
Empire, 570; with Tamerlane r 581; with 
the Pftp&cy, 570 tt|.. 570 sq. ; and the 
Great SchLEun, d i03, 305, 387. J 109sqq rir 
435^-4 Church in, 575; Inquhlib>n it>, 


W433; precwtbiu^ i n m 304; uitmoita)ri£& En, 
503; SfiUurj Ordem in, *ft.; Cottes En. 
M0. 571, 573 Etq. f 579, 59fl, 090^, , 609 
eq^ r , 703^.; law in, 571 ^ r , 574, 595; 
fidmlnisimtion in, 591 Mjq.; noble* En h 
508 3qq,, ABOiq,, 592 *qq., 097; towne in, 
573 iq,, 50fl sqc]-. 099 Nqq r J w nunUfW in, 
590; /WnN in, 573sq., fi95 «q. h 0rlfl ; 
hxlIbI and economic Jifo in* 5EJ2 9qq*> 731; 
libcraticin of ^rfs in, 593,718, 728; abeap- 
forrnio^ in T 748; Jews in, 508, 579, 581, 
584,05 J 2,1100sqq r ; industry and oominerco 
in, 603; culture ifl. 568.59 i; Siuvratnre in. 
57-, 68 J, 694 ; com- table of, 589 , fleet, 
364 &q Tp 570 ; army, 000; eoicioiK in, 569; 
3, 0, 23; klogfl of, 376. 607. 569. 
500, 748; ir* Alfondo VI, YDI, X, XI. 
Ferdinand JIJ, IY P Henry II, III, iHabell** 
John. Peter, Kftnchc 
Costlekrkoekj battlo of , 537 
CitiilratKn.E. CAritrutifiio, rEiC of, 39 sqq.; 
L^pUtn and lonl of Lucca, -U, 11. 54; 
imperial fioitr in Tu^knjv 55; d-ratbof, ib.; 
79 

Camionia. Catalans), 5 h 8, 582, 580, 5111; 
Reh-r Ill's policy in, 583 - French cruaadc 
i]i, 581 sq,; iroups from, in Italy, 19. 21 T 
28, 85, 87, 40; inassaere of, LnT'erram, I - J 
" Catalan Eipod Elion to the Emsi" {Grand 
CoiJijuHiyJ, lS,S87sqq,; Chnreb in, 737; 
nob tel In, 591 + 787; p-.i-iuiLd in, 721, 728, 
737 uq.; lovma In, 5tKI, 590, 697 wqq.; 
Corten of K 597, 6Msqq»; tiaelr compr^i- 
Etf>n. 007sqq.; pe-Wen and fuilfltfoilJS. 702 
nqq.; ma>i wm of Jews in, 601; fleet, 570; 
aUo Am^n 
Catania, 7 

Catarina Cutrnto, queen of Cyprus, 767 
CathaE Cutfn^b, king of Connaught, 542 
Cathal Red UaiidfCrobfrif^rff) 0 K Caaor, kin^ 
of Ccud naught, 512 -ijq. 

CulharE, T88. 792; ^hv ,i}*o AJhi^eOsee 
Cath^nrui, St, <iJ! Bologna, 611 
Cathnrihe, dayuhtcrof Charleii V'f of Fr*nce + 
mftjfTL:sj;a wi^cj tftPkry Y + 3^6, 391# q.\ 
with Owen TuiTor, 52ti 
Catht'riUK, daughter of John of Gaunt, wife 
of Honry III ot Castile, 530 
Cathi-rEne Fleschi, bl, &t Genoa, 613 
Catherine of Hahabwg h marries Charles of 
Crdahtia, 41 

Catherine of LLiKcrnbLirg, marriage with 
Eudolf IV ot Huhrburg, 146, 105 
Catherine, St, of Siena, n, 303 sq., 802. 
804. 812; m^lfoLem of, 777, 779, 807 *qq. 3 
KOBvLliM of, 807 sqq.; and Ihe return of 
Gregory XI to Rome, 07, 273 rtvU 1, H08 ; 
IfarulatiotkB of, 305 
Cato, 729 

Ctllle JndttiUjy, 718, 724sq. h 729, 730 
Cutullus, the Verona manuscript, 755 
Cnucasus, mtfl, 680, 859 
Caux, eo m uiutu.-a of, 356 
CivttatW, faction Irodor in Cremona. 3S + 45 
CaenJcanti, family of, 18iq.,"22 
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Cavalcanti. Guido, 9 5 ^ .. H r ^ 

CTav&n., 599 

Cit(od, WflRun, governor of MerchiuU 
Mwtoien in Aohmp, 230 iw*fr: 2 
Ccocano, Annibale da, CbrdlnaE, 902 
G4lesULt, 205 sq, 

Cfrlwtln* V, Pope, election of, 4 ; atid the 
FraticL-icntiE, 1286, 795; re-d ignition ofp 4, 
0jq,j hh followers, U 
Celladhan, king ti f Cashel, 531 
Cell-me-bUFikdg, battle of r ^ 

Celsius, 765 

Celts, Id3 k 743; in Ireland, 546; in Scotland, 
Wfl, US, Ul}^.; Goidelia,. 548 i Bry- 
thank, 548 *q. 

Genu Fnftit, bftttio of, 530 
Cimtouj, Hmilnsd‘Coart in tha Forint Can¬ 
to us of Switzerland, 185 
Cntnll, mu Carrol 

Cerchi, finally of, Lu Florence, fond with the 
iKmiUn 10sq. F 14; papal bitnkvtrJ, 10 
Oo»hL NiecoU da , 14 
Ceichi, Vteri de\ 9 wj., 14- hiis i-.xth. 9 
Cerda, JafiLnlMbf du La, iirAlfonad, Ferdinand 
IL i 1 • eEdtr and the younger | 

Ct-rdta r bouse of, 555 

Ceredigion, Henry I’ji policy In, GIG; bo- 
comes Norman IonMiip k iA.; recovered bv 
the Wrlib, 511 
Cfatoy, abbot of, 309, 742 
Cerna, 1577 
OffTiKL, 697 

Ce-<:na„ 50 : surrender!; to Card in*.! Albanmr, 

«7B; re TP It and mf^Mre iii, 67; library at. 

763 ; lord of, wr ^JaUtOH to, Of delft fli 
Chikkedun, Connell of (451). 4 tnd tha Jaws, 
633 

Chulcondyi*?, Dwnohituii, of Anhecui, ketnicr 
in Italy, 759 
cbAbns, 

©) 

Chambre da CirnpUi, 329 + 11 J-lj. -i7 , 8S3, 
505 h 390 

i .'Jfipjftfrn- aitr liinwr/, 323 
CAuwiftfr sic# Fn -j urErfvr, 531*336 
ChiimJbrt da Fluid* (ti/mut 1 Chambfti}, 331 
C'JfeiJ mJfn it-. * llequrtf*, 361 B 336 
Champagne, acquired by Philip IY, 303 pq r ; 
lulculnsslrntton in, 367, 339, 103 ; Jewish 
karnmg in. 657; Grand Company In, 358; 

fair* of, ILV, 75, 846; marshal of. 35$; 

counts of, iff Henry I of Navarre, Jeanne I, 
II of NtvsWTfi, Loolt X, king of France; 
70, 209, 335 T 355 h B57 h W, 379 
Chulduit, K ngii sh captain in France » 3Q9 wp}. 
Channel, the Engtisb, 228, J40, £40, 403, 
653 

Channel Iltuifb, 393; i« Guc mrtey, 
Chantoin, abbot of, 6iia 
CharenU>, river, 401^3- 
Chftfl€#I, the Great (C hnrleina^pp), W^krn 
Emperor* £4,7S. 95 1 109 sq, p 141,551 ; atid 
the Jijwa, 639, 64 S 

Charts IT, WesE^m Ernperor t kina of 
BobiijjiUv. enunt of LuaEiubiurei ewljJUfti 


157, 1H0 srj,; anniTa of Mormna, 161; ro- 
rv h«ir,fS.; wjriN psipnl HEipportfor 

ti.j^ candldflAnre for Empire. 134 sq,, Ifil; 
etncUsd, IkS. 161; arowneJ at Bonn, 1^5; 
pan mt at Dricy, 361; ohnmater ftnd 
nima, l37&q 1 ,1*3 nq.* 169; defeutEinpd con- 
ciluites the Wj llcJybfithr?, 1 3Ss tq . , 1 -17,1 50; 
cromiDd at Aja-3(L-Cbapetle K 133; tlr>t CS- 
jx-d iti en to Italy, 140 a], - erovned E cupt^ror, 
141 ; pnbhahE!» Golden En3l, 143 =iqq. , 
649; viallta Aidgnon, 119; erowcHxi at 
Arki, ifj. ; H- cc-mJ i:ip;d iLion ht 3 ulI y , iv .; 
?ucureH elect ion of Wtoovlp. 151 &q.| 
iilri aoqnisitionFi. 1 ;jQ. ]04ft| k ; dijitri butes 
thrill, 153, 17-1 in).; ItalLin poJky, 54, 
66ftf)r T 70,140 8 e]-, md ,AGnndcps VI 
of Eavoj, 60; and Cota 4i Eienico, 53.110* 
173 Rq-; policy in Germany, 146 

sq.: ftni ifae oonititatioot 141 wqq.; *** 
Golden Ball; and ihe p^udo-WiLldcniar 
of Hrandtmbuttfh 139 r anquitltloQ of Bfafl- 
denhurg, 147„ 150,165; Ihe FnEatlnate fk^d p 
140, 113; and Saxony, 149; atkd thr 
llubfibnrgtf. I40 h 146sqq k ; mabc^ treftljr of 
Brunti with ihent, 140. 11^^.; Dauphin^ 
and, 146; and kLn^tli>m of Buncundr, 149; 
anil the Swis5 Confedepition, 111?, 193 6q.; 
and the to.wii r i i 151 sqq, ; and the Church 
in Germany, 1.4G k 11 -1 -: ., 275; find the 

Javs m 619; jwlEcy in Bobornlft, 16'Jaqq.; 
and the pon.ititnlEon^ IR9 Hqq-i and Lhp 
fiucceskion in. 163, l&5#f|,; reitomtion of 

order ln K 160; and the Ifotalcft l», 167^ 
109; bin eodtof Law a tVirofBfpj H 

160aq.; and lh** Church in, 161, 169 aqq. „ 
1-B0; md ceomKrrklc dnvcJopsnfiit in, 167; 
ft nd bn i t L i rxfti in , I ^ - it i \d c i ty of Prague, 
173; nud unlveraLty of Fra^ue, 167; 
and spnnail of cul ture and bncEiant-sna. I"3 ; 
aiid Petrarch, ih,, 764; and she Papacy: 
vlbL tu to Avignon, 134. 149, 161: and 
Cleineni Vi, 131 ^ 139 iq r . 101, "17d; 
and Tckrioci.nl VI, 110, 146, 148 ; and re- 
lutti of Urban V r tr» Itocue, 1 16 i^),; and 
Greflpry XI, ISO H iq .; and tha Great 
ScliLfttn, 292; arul Fnkmw, I3S, 146, 353, 
35@ k 363,360; wsd Edward HI of Etiginfl 
139; usd Tyrol, m f 1^3, 147, 101; unnl 
the Fr&fl Compaole-a. 149; hi- ornnkn^. 
139, HI, 164. 174; dvatb of, I53 k ITU 
wriitnga of, 137; 132. m, iaa ; bla 
dftpght«rfl, 146, 174 

CLiarb'S % , Tteatem E]]]nF!ror, kino SeuLin, 

569,570 b ^ 

Charles J. kinjj- of EnH^and^ 45S 

Charles IY, king of France and Namrre, 
““■s™ ^ Wli bU miiriip, 100, 
3,SK H q,; n-Lations with the Empire, 190, 
330 1 and Flanden., 338; and England, 330 
' 3 ^ *7^- 465; fiueceanes im Gascartf, 
3dS pq. B43, 436 - death of, 339 *uq. + 465; 
has Children p &I1, 435 

Cbntles V, Iridg Of France, invested with 
I-hAUpb LH(? S 140 049 ; and Normandy, 351 , 
policy m dauphsn, 352si]q T ; etrugylewjth 
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Mural find the Stale* General, 352 eqq.; 
»nd Chute* of N&¥WTe>653sqm,, 366. 3fl5 
flq.; n.winl, 594^.; fintera Flick, 6S5; 
birOU ta'atyot Fp'li^Tiy r 347; accession n-d, 
S">9; ehamcteT, (A; policy in Brittany. 
360,. JJjlsqtf.; foreign jKdiqj, Hlaaq.p 
366 f 671; supports Pint H^nn- In Cil-LHiu 
30 I K 577. 370; wit with England , 3615 F 
522; rraovan territory, 563&q K s relations 
with Lb if Emperor Charles lV t 146, $52, 
300; I eu ek’t i iL I vlenr fa r kingdom of AitIm. 

14®, 1.166:; and the itepacy, 172 s and the 
Great SiebiftUl h 291.666; internal policy 
oehI re fansw, xi, 30 1 sq.. ; d<nth of* 

II, :5r37: 63, 368. 373. 137, -1*4, TilO; hi* 
^Ad^btcfi 367 

0] mrlca V3 t king oi Fmmtt F os dauphin. 
386; fihoiMler, 36S P 374 sq.; hla rtlgn, 
Chap, m; minority of* 388 sqq,; popular 
disturbance*. 36® ^ij, ; m*i£rliLge, 374, 377; 
rammc* tba ^ovrtsmcniLnt 1 37i< 677; his 
QoujiSeiloJl,. fJV. ; and «?Urt + 874 Hq.; ei- 
pedllJQGn^i^Brfttaqft&T®; pcati* with, 
374; hid iimnity, 673 Bfa, ;i«3.m 
3**; ihc government during, 376.67* sq-, 
3*1, 38tt h JfflQuq.; Internal conftaCH. 381 
sq.; feud between ArmagnaoB and Bn^ 
giandLim*. 3S2*qq. F BS&sq^; merriment 
far reform (L’OnlaqiHUH CataAinriif), 

mi £q . 1 finance* U nd^F, ^ aq*, SGI F 683 

m . F 380; f orolgn pel icy of the reign. 376 *q * ; 
his expeditions to Flimdara, 37<lsq.; wins 
battle Of SociMhcku, U70; hid expedition 
Agikiruft Gufildrre, 377; l Lilian policy, *515, 
37tRq + t acquire* GtlW*, 71, 378; the 
him pi re and. 380; and tin- Great tfchi-in. 

201 sq ri 308^37®; witlulmwaobadienn? Emm 

the Pileuc v . 2$5 9X [., 679 ; and thn Intrigue* 
oi John thn FciuLodi, SWA, 38H. JftQ I 
^httaqns with England. 371 F 373, 380, 
■irtd; pkns bo inVTwli' En^lmid, 371, 373; 
meeting with Eidiwnl U, 374; renewal nf 
wiLf. tfdJ-H 3H3 jk.|j : Hcarr V h a daimi. :iSh; 
R.nd inviuidna, 380 3®2; battle ol 

Agmv-onrl, 387; Eiwish Con^nfr Kor- 
tntmdj. »8S»qq r ; and enpturu rtu.Lien ( 
^tk); makei tr^ftty of Tmyc-, with Heury V. 
SO] Hii P ; difiowns thnd^aphinp 308; nJliLineu 
w i tli GItei D^r P 525; death of. 3ETi; 
JJijEmrr 4r, by Joavenel des Unilta P ^75 
nO*e; aal ; Ills *0»a T 393sqq ly 3^8 

Chorlea Vll^ king of Fmnm, a.< danphin, 

3H^; Liadrs Anniffnaca, ,^90; Tre^i j nt, 

M j,; und the mlinltir of John the F^arlesfi. 
awl ; disinherited by treaty of Troyes, 3D2; 
atliwtwith Frodi'rick III a^inst the Swi5s H 

202 

Chariea VIII. king of France. beiTQWiJ as 
dauphin. allies with the Swiaa, 211 

Chari*-* U, the Bad k fcpg of NftWTfl, count 
of Evrom, hi* claim to Frauoa + 31 1 1 350 
fupi + ; allies with Edward III, 830 *q+, 355, 
8*5; and the wnr in CipL'lEv. 577 
heiiilAOonjvpiwy Normafidy, 33 1; allies 
W i tli Miiroel againat Use dauplilii. 338 .nqi].; 


tsEttk<H 330, ;M50; Ida claim to L5ur- 

iCitndy. 838 f trm-fi Fri L ncli ilardaiii;-, 

363 n.(.; his wife, i70 

Chiirlf^ lit king td ?fiLViirre, and hl^ father. 
363;maiTiege, 5t0; auc! the Ciroat Sehlstn F 
292 

Charki. f H kinR nf BicJty. count of Anjou nnd 
l^jvenne, 0C. 311 r 320; ally of Rudolf of 
Hahshui>£, HH ; position in FtWOCt, 
303 nq,. 101: rivalry with AnigOlU 5*3; 
war with Peter HI. r,*:"! sq., fi'90: wins 
Si.7ilv p 3*3; loses ii F 30*. 581; dtsfllh *d, A, 
600, 402, 5*4 

Cliailes JI * the Lame, ting of Nrtples (Sicily) t 
count of Prflipni?E t a pnsu m« r, S8 J; lel^ed^ 
3. 3-^ii; crowned hy Nicholiut IT+ 3; ht* 
HtrugRln for Sicily, 0 sqq.. 329; Ally of 
.F iL4iies of A cngan , fl sq ,, 5*3; party to tf CAty 
nf CAltahellotta. 15 P 337; roktioiLS with 
the Piipicy r 3 sqq. H 17; death of, 23; 8,52, 
310; hia sons, 3 

Charlce III oE Duruzzc^ ting t^f JCaplos and 
Hungry, deposed Joalltri I. 6^- 293; 
ftequirfia fiungAry, 63; mtlhlsred. 72 
Charir-.i lEok-rt (CarolfeTtl. king oi Hungary, 
fi. 17 P 3*. G2 note 1 

Oh*11 fis Jvnut^* in .1; i ng of Sweden, electi on d 1 1 
232; war with Christum 1 of DflUUftrt, 241 
C hules Martel of An;on, n ntl- king 10 A redrew 
HI of If ungEiry, 4 h 02Nofc t h *H SEiggegted 
k Log nf Arka, 80; deoith of, 6 
CliArh-H of Bluis, duko of Hrittimy , S-47, *IB. 
m; killed, 3130 

CIiajIi ■* thn Bold. dultG of Bmrgimdy, count 
■of FUmdcra, Fmrchs CorUtn-, iftc. , anihi- 
tiuits of, 305; hi> warwdth IheSwlssCon- 
[ftlenttoni 206 eqq.; CouitneESllJ p^hey of T 
238, 2-10; defeated and 'Jam, 203; 309 
Qhulr4 P duke of Calabria, .sikrt of ItelsrFt of 
Naples. negoLLiLtions for nuirria^r, 32. 31 
sq,; marries Catherine of Austria* 41; lonl 
of Ftertiioa. S5. 64 ; dentil of, 55 
Cliarle^i fluke df Grlean 1 ?, hia feud wltll John 
;hu Fearless Of Burgundy, 382 sq., 683 -q ; 
pr.s^ner a^ Agnn^ourt. 387; 688 
CharVa. Count of ValoU, Aujon, And Maine, 
granted Amgim hy H-ucin IV, 381 sq,; the 
gnin t revoked P 3*5 .;q.; onotincf* his e kt m T 
3, 310. 620, 388; jhwJcmudieT in Flonuire, 
12 sqq., 220; uml Bonifioo Vtll'i Sicilian 
plans, 8, 12; his ututsccesafid invnalon, 
14 sq., 387; allj of Vmice, 28; Clement V 
And h 38, &3; Candidate for Empire, 31. 93 + 
103, 310, 324; and kingdom ui Artffl, 3J8; 
hie Eastern plans, 310,6^)8; politaj and In¬ 
fluence in France, 310, 332 9*'|., 363, 667; 
and thu Eugliah wir, '$ I i, 638 P 3 CKI5 F 460; 
11; hi- daUghtct, 405 
Chariss of Larrame, 258 
CtuLrk-H r eon of Philip uf Taranto, shtlii, 10 
Charles of gpain F o>UBUhlfl of France, 630 
Charlton, family inf. 320 
Charlton, John, bud nf Powya, 528 *q. 
Cliarolaifi + 379; Cdunt-H uf, *rc Charles the 
Bold p Philip the Bold a 
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ChmlrEi. 3.>J, ilSiSf, 

Chastens!, Bourgeois d n 201 nole 
ChAte&u tL ' A unarmin' s, 

Chlteuu dc CopdoniLe # 

ChiitL'io GoUlard, token Ly H«nij V, 330 
Chateauneuf de Hoodon, 356 
Chancer, Geoffrey, Kiri is tH"jf# p 458; Enghbii 
society m depicted by* 4S5 n 741 
Chano*, ,Wi 
Clmui'tgnj, 351 

Chac-ir [KlmEuT) bin^lri Tn Judaism in, 030 r 
G-dS 

ChtdifEger), acquired by Bohemia, 158 ivq. 
CheEmno, &tr Kulm 
Cherbourg, 306, 3S7, 380 
Chermpov.pH ucLpaJ j tj of p 500 flqq rn 608 T 02dr 
house of, d jiiPtfifr of the OFgnfJchl in. 003 
nq-. 008,613; territory of, 654.625; “Tar 
tuynha 1 * Sn, G35 h 621; tinder Lithuania, 
628 p 530; TOMVGtad by Moaoow, 631; 
princoy of h 50J, 580 ; ire Q leg. Svyatoslav 
Ch?tnift. KluUukis ttt Black Kalpoks 
Cheikr, 4 BO. JSlO; odminiHlrulivo c«ntrc 
fur N Walts, 5l£; HHuitT^ palatine of 
{Cheshire], 50H, 5ll,1513,615, 74G; Rich, 
nrd II "p policy in, 400 nq., 47.1, 47T, -SEW), 
484; carEo of + M Edward 1. II, Edward 
flic Flack Prince, Richard II, nSa Chapter 
(FI ugh P etc.) 

Chester, Hugh of AvjuclcIjkh, ear 3 af r W^ldt 
’ conquests of, 603 sqq, 

Chester,. John ibe Scot, <-arJ i>f H 515 
Cheater, Hanoi!, cart of, 615 
Cbtivy Chase, battle ol, 472 
Chiche-s&er, bkbop of. rrr Stratford, Robert 
Chiipvrie h king oE Ehe Franks, 

Chiba, Min lei, itii ; Church in, 2*7 uq.; 

overthrow of Mongol dvneudY in t 288 ; Jews 

in, 035, 644 

Ch Loggia, Oflno*i« at, 51; [widest* uf, &1 

Chios, eouqitf-rad by O*nofc, 60 

Chii*Llanti, given to Hager Mortimer, 517 

ChfBe, tattle*!, 364 

ChojnlM?, *er uafti 

ChiiBllMiiv. hmturci ol 2 .'8. 252, 256; 253 
Christian I of Oldenburg, king of Donmark, 
Norway, and Swmjeu, conimarcial policy 
ef,242; relationa with lira Ru on*, 232,235. 
238, 240 I'M.; and Dutch trade, 235, 240; 
and Rofiliah trruli-, 238. 240; wju with 
Chirk* KnuUon ol B *&!*:□, 241 ; acquires 
Sebleawifl. Holstein, 235 note l r 2-l‘J 
Christian, bishop of ! r ru - -m, 23d. 236. 261 
ClirislLanl , Pablo, 552 
CnrLsEmu. St. oi Marfeyate, 785 
ChdJtinn, hobdmaiiicn of Matilda 

7ftfl r\&U 

Cbristmem^l h 250 

CEtn&tuphvr of Bfrwus., kjn^ ot Denmark, 
Ncrwi^,IDd the Han^L ami, 241 

tq r ; death oE„ 2:12 
Cb^hKon r&itctotiHum,. &0 
Chj-jMoraB, Manuel. t^Lcliey Greok in 
lio ranee, 758,754; and elsewhere, 750 iq. 
Chudb^Sp ^40; Finland 


Chnr, 137. 212; b^hoprLc of, J87 
Church, Eaiitcrn (OrthcKlox| r 403 ruAe 2 H 
700; Canon Law „ 507; ana reunion with 
t hr \\ T Csi: CEemen t Vi's plans, for, 230 oq.; 
tin- cdunedJ of Flenmue { 14111 ' f ttH ; the 
Church in RnssJa. lEuaasa; Mc^cow 
Elia head of p 031; patTitauhg oi r «r C&n- 
btiSTiLLnopLe 

Chumh p Weflt^rn, fflwmfifc Vrifjropatfil for 
reEintnn with the Kiwi, 28-7; the reunion 
of 1430, 551; papal mil other provEfllena, 
170, 276 (tqq., 205, 300. 307 sq„ 440 sq 4 
pi II rail lie*, 270. ao S; linance, 75; papal 
turfcui' 270 sqq., 360,.tKK; eundltron nf. 
280 ; cEericat Jninry, S83; toodwiaflB &f, 

in the fourteenth century, 507 ; Ibfotmi in^ 
284 iq., 300, 303, @01,803; «id of imtinn- 
ul Chureliee. 301 iq r ; popular breaches, 
Hi *qq. # 284 r 304, 151.402 ^,7^9, 780, 
728 4 , 8 CW n @07; myflticirim in. i^Mydti- 
ci u ru.; relalionfl of Church and JH-Jiarmtiy, 
721 aq. t 730 Sqq.; pnrpchkl tldfalkm^ 
741 aqq.; miHlotbU^ wnck; early, 507 nq. F 
052; hi the Baltic landin 210 , 240 m|q r , 
253; in Asia. ivti. 2 w? &q,; pnEi-Cj with 

re^riJii to thu Jews, 603 iMjq r| 038 bq rr 04! 

Fqq,, 360 sqq.. 056, 65t *|.; eriUcIftmof 
the Churchy viii, sx, 180 su ^ 476, Chap. 

ixve prrjiijn; §ft Mblthi tin af Fadiia^ 

Wycfll; call for dinendowment of, JUSsqq,, 
509; ntiiEude of the humaniat-s, 702 iq 4 
iv p 173, 1R2, 435,033. £50, 555,500, 50L, 
010 ^j.; ttf t\Uf} rmfltr varmm Counlrirt ; 
w* ati# CntauEi Law, CounciI& p Hortdy, 
OrderH. Fa-pacy, ete. 

Church Stijkfci, village hi, 741 
CburlUioelia, 1H4, 186 
Cicero, *is, 032j study of, 75 i sq ri 758, 7&5 t 
770+ d Inch Very qf lijantiicrspii qf, 755 NJ., 
75fl, 701 «t-+ 705; Fetramh^g nnlleetioB 
of, 755 w\. 

Ciildo, lewish phjaLciAii in Caatile, 000 

Cihrcmnj, uafiUft, 512 

Cilicia, 27 

Cill Oynadih, 505 

Cinn da EktnEa, 22 

CiEique E J urtn, 51? 

THvqli of the, in Fkrcno* tUL 04, 
07 sqq. 


utihco of Ancona, flfuhafotueiat, 708 
CiHteroian Order, Cisturcians, foemded. 780 : 
chumeter ol, 73U; nUMtmi with th$FCar- 
Unuiana.^^; ogriculiuml wnrk of, 725 
?? : i L '’/?r < " r ln &U5, 7^; in 

”•**> SN «l»; in Ircljin.l 533 i„ 

German., 1 TW; m,-)5 0i 9W.SBS, 191 

*taSfA* 1, wil niiE<if st ^ 

Cluihfed Hodrigo, 578 
CiTtUvrohia, 74 
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GUnuflflH' iiieliitliw 1 >[, Lui Ut tvm&lo 
Eeslttmt Itatu, 363 
Clnnx h fortasa af ibe F 198 
Clare. oaunty, 645: t« Thomand 
Clare, family oJ K YYel >ili bdesGt^ioa^ of 7 
44|.; pnrUtlon o! chn inbcrititneo, 421 *q. T 
520; in Thomond, 54-5 
Cl art, Ekikuor de + heiress of Glamorgan, 
wife of Hugh Despenser the Ydirngtr,. 421 
sq. t 52(1 

Clare, Gilbert dt*. the elder and the youPguf, 
earls of Gloucester! «* Gloucester 
Clare, Gilbert t’iti liicluknl de. earl of Pem¬ 
broke, nr? Pembroke 
CUre N LUehard da, earl of Fembroke, 
Ftanbroki 

CUif, Hidlflid de* lofd of Thomond. 545 
Clara, Tboeruia do, lord of Thomond h 545; 

bin brut her-m-law, 46. 

Clare, Order of, Poor Clare* 

Clarence, Lionel, duke of, 4-17: his descend- 

anta, *5, 

CEureno. AttgtK Spiritual Fnweiflimn, 725 
Gluae, abbey of KaoV Apallim sn T 780 
Ukvlk»p Ruy GotiiAleJt de r CafitUlan amb*s 
wider to" Tamerlane, 581; his ifirtoria 
efrl Gran Tdtttflifii, (A. 

Ch'EiLEuH III, Fupfi.aaii the Church in Seol- 
[uai 561 

Clement IV,Pope, ond Cliarlcp of Anjou,4D1 
Clement V (Itert-rand do Got),Pope, election, 
20, 310; chariMiEerp 42, 316; coronation 
at Ltuiir. 20. 2T0i 316; established at 
Avijfnou, 279, 31B; Italinu policy, 20 aq., 
as. aa sqq +1 55 sq.. 39 uq., 270 *q-; and 
Lombardy, ■ war with Flowiee aud 
hontf si tiq.; with Venice for Fomim* 
26, 26 ^[q.; umn^ Pcmira. SO. 42: 
Robert Of Kswfc* imJ P 23, 36 Bq.,42,101; 
rtlalkm* with ih* Empire, X0T, 114, 116; 
ilth! candidature of Charles of Vilola, S3. 
103; and <-lyClii>n of Henry VU, 31 *q. H 
94,97; and his Italianexpedition, 34 nqq-, 
06. 100; quarrel with him + 35 uqq., 100 
Bq.,107,271; indaenee of PhlJlpJ[Y0b f 20, 
31. SB uq.. 0S, 100 kj,. 3141; upid the sup* 
pregion of the Templars, 276, 316 sqq.; 
and liie Council of Vienne, 270 , 810; and 
England, 410, *13; 427; and the papal 
judiciary, 274; and benefices, 277; mad 
hereby. 720; death of, 32. 41, 271; bis 
legacies, 231; hit CfcvKVfinfJ, SS4 i bull, 
In f xnfJjv, 3 IS; ir F 

Clement Vl p Pope, nJid the papal ulaks, 
271; and thPbkpiiitrWDfj+W: his court, 
2H3; and Cda di IlieiiKo. .^3; and arch¬ 
il i-hap Giovanni Y"iwflttfi r 5<i; and Jouniia 
of Napl«.02; hiitoruiitde, 2fctB; and the 
Eastern Church and Empire, 267; rela¬ 
tions with Lewis IV, 133 eq.- supports 
candidature of Cbtrli?a IV^ 134^ sq., IB1; 
rplaiinufi with him, lHQ sq. r 27B; and the 
tee of Mayencop 134,132; and Cje Church 
In Buberm*. lil; and unictrsity of 
Pmgu# r 167; and England, 277 p 440 sq* 


CJemusiE YH (Ilobcrt of Genova), IVqy: at 
Avignon, cardinal and yyipal Ic^aEGp 67, 
J 3B9 ; eleeiLun of, 2l>U aq., 3U6. 401 ; hit 
Jpivriisans, 2t«l aqq. h 4Lift, 471; and tug- 
fnr n Couaieil, 233 sq,; Italian 
Iwplicy, 677 k onnl tbcNHvpi.dita.Ek auecesHlon, 
63, 72, 376 eq.| and Ecu.; In ml. 2U2; and 
France. 377 &q.; xci, 30a, 376. 495 
CEeincnt VIIJ, Pope K and Ferrani, 30 
CEcmcnt VII1 (Oil SitncUes anii- 

popo, 301 

Clemcnlkna of Hungary, wife of Louis X of 
F ran co , 334 
ClerkenwElIp 4ti2 

Cl■'n 1 lonl-cn-lSt-auvtii.-i;p, 3i>i; coup t of. it* 
Robert 

Clermont p bishop of, ter Ai-ilmr of Auverigne 

CJevcSp count of T 123 

Clifford. 50!); house of. AID sq, 

Clksson. Olivier do, consiivtde of France, 
3U5 &<|,p flflS, 372 Hi]. 

ClEtheroe. honour of. 729 

Clopdalkinp 536 

Cknnani(Hi k .4awriJj o/ r 532 

C'lonlarf, butUa of, 5S2, 559 

Ckwdea fbUi r.-), oavnj arscmsl at Rouen, 332 

Close Kelli, 675 

Cloth und woolp tnule of, xil sq., 4 ^^ ^ly J 225* 
233 pq.,336, 23«. 2-tO r 243. 144 ftq r ^54C. 
656.724 k 730, 732, 747 sq.; m olw undi-r 
England, Flttadsni; *Cf fliwShcep-tomiing 
C'Epud 0 / 86-1 tH^q. 

Ctupy, abbey i]f, 761 3 abbot of, w Androln 

dc I* Roeht; 

Clwyd, river, 568, 612 
Clyde, rif ar, 54^ aq., 559 
Clynnog, 516 

Coblenz, S3; meeting of Lew hi LV nnd 
Edward Ilf at, 131, 346 h 449 
Coo her? I T Itattlfl of, J60 
Cogan, MilrH de r ur Mi I r-.n d e Cog an 
Cc^aik, Richard de, ret Richanl do CogatL 
Coimige, 76, 144, 230 , 659 : in Fmnee, 313, 
325, 336sq rp 343, 356^ 356. 302, 15^1; In 
England, B56; in Spik i n h 569; Puv«aJ M 211 I. 
273 1 silver mark, 356; lh^ iNwnrf 4 t«>c« 
ITdinlPiperum ./nr ftbot, 726 
Colette, at. of Corbie, 304. all; Colellino 
Order, ih. 

Cidlu. 40 

College of Ekektn, EEcCkmt, s , 11, 32; 7^. 
83 eqq.. B7, 99 uq., S3, 104,162. l75 r 670; 
wltniiision of king of Robcmia h 78 pn^. 
Hit ; their atntua and (aDctioni, 166, 
142; as definedi by Gotdu-Ei Rntl F 143 sqq., 
153; LlwLu IV and, 113 flqq, h 122, 12-7.. 
I33riqi].; ami the Dedaiataon of RenEC F 

130 sqq,; uEtd onlinance Licft iuri* u 

131 eq.; and electionof Wencodu, 161 iq.; 
Rhemsh i'kc’oDi, 85aq. R 80 h Si 

Cultflp burnt, 5B4 
Colmar, 296 sq. R 745 

Cologrte, >-L J , 123, 135, 265, 792; uonkmereLal 
leadership of; 217.720,238 wq.; policy 0 f p 
23 f „ 234 P 237 u qq. ; wi no Irafio of, 234,2„+& ; 
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Ettwl the FTniim, 230 nq r , £34, 337 £qq^ 
343.34$, 247 ; C^nfodftratiozi of [ 1 mi ) , 321; 
opposition to Bni£«*' 249 sq r ; commercial 
relations with England, 217. 223, 331 
239; Jam In, $41 \ Apontolicd of, 790; 
ina} 1 ■-? itieni and Jitrrji-.i in, 79ft^q,, L 
dEoc^sa of, 2§0; nrcblilRhopfi of, 23. 110 
hMr*, IIS sqq„ 180 P 13o, JJ1. 299; tie 
Sit ^fr.cd, William of Ctacmcp;; nnlrcrsity 
of, 181; Dominicans at, 788 &qq, 

Ctdomhini, Giovanni, preaching of, 304, 607 
CoLtinnfl. family of the, and tkw F&piiny, 3 
*qq^. 17: TAT wdth lion if tie,-’ VIII, 6 *q. f 
12, 16 sq*; aiipport Henry VO. M; Coin 
di Eienzoand, $3; 35, 43. 5I, fll, 98 
Cdionna. GLacnpo, cardinal 3, a; deprived 
of benefice, 7: nhardved, 17; Tcstoration 
pf, 20 sq, 

Coloim*. Giaeopo. hialiop, 754 
ColoaaBU, John, ecnator of Bom?, 3 
Coli.mii-'i, (Mo, card!main MartJa V, Pope 
Cmbrnna, Peter, canlltml, 3; depriv^l of 
7; nbiolved, 17; tCHtoration of, 

20 §q, 

Cp3ohhei, Sciiirra, 0 «q. T 10, 315 
Colunna. Victoria. 767 
Cifl ntriJo., Si, work of, 537 *q-. $49 "^j- 
€o 1 iiinbft of tttc u, Dom lnic*n . ** 3 2 
CotQiuknQ^ 01,63$, 702 

Cfitanbi, 651 

Columella, work* of, 722, 762 
CiirriJiifliiirifliJ Lduirji^Q biffr , tff John of 
London 

Commerce, of Italy, 49, ?5*q.; in the North, 
617, CJiap. vm jnsiiWiri: ire HjUvhi; Jpwhi 
in, $44 *q L+ 649. 60S consul*, $93; 
commercial cmirt*, 598, 620; eonuneifl al 
law, -ii«^. M9; DOmtnftdEtito of. 235, 230 
eqf.. 244, 243. B25, 718. 724; division of. 
234; V B ntc poodi. ft,; flub, 617; herring*. 
331, 242 s-j.; Jrv also Scamn; &tlt, 230 
Hqq_, 285 aqq, h 242, 017; com. 282 nqq.. 
426. 817. 724. 736, 742; wine, 2l32 r 234 P 
239, 4yd r 412, 724, 728 P 74 m be|.; amber, 
241, U SH, 2.7,7 s pradonn nn-L.d, 61t> r-i|.; 

ii^.-i Capitalism, CJdth anil wooJ. Martel, 
MercLirmta, W*3ghi*aml Measure*; pet olio 
■wtir rorffin* rtiurifrie# 

Commons, enclosure Of, 738 *q. 
C^imMfe.anajlnLinLtrthitJVB district In Wales, 
618 note, 621 

Coiiiln linen . 187 su.; in Italy, 49 -74, 

04 sqq., 7&S in flie Alps, lS?Bq,; in the 
Baltic lands, 282■ iee<ifio Ran si; dtoline 
of, 244 ; in FJandcra . 187 aq , s 227 sq, . 543 T 
372- in Prance, 

Como. 24 r 18S; ibe Visconti and, 4& p 36 
Com;m^ni. Dtno* 5 t 13, 22, 34 
Coni|Kuiy (Of partner) ^ tnvdi n#, 76; buB kin^ 
77; hh aka dr Pmn 

CompWsM, ELFta^a at. 654; 869,38$ 
Comyn, family r>f 4 in Seolinml, 557,562,665 
CarnjTt. John (BodJ, *12, 565 
Comyn, VTpLh-T, earE ol MentclLh, iee Mm- 
toLtfci 


CoodaitiEri, 41, 50 sq„ 73,223 
f'on/fnNi'iifun of the Churtrf*, MO 
Cffrfa 

Connangbt, Chap, nrn jMjrnin; BotrCrastMt 
Of Brian Eormnhu in. 531 &q,t fiuf of 
II iiii rv n, 540; faetinn wam in, 542, Ml 
giant* of dohn in, ^42 a q.; of Henry 
HI In, 648 ^0 do Burgh* sn^ 544 sq.; 

kifige of, 582, 644; irr Ainlh (son of 
Cnth al) 1 AeiHi (aon of Felim), Cathal 
Cdrr^h, Cntbat Roil Hftlld r Donor of 
Mih^nuingb, Feliul. O'Conor; jords 
of, rei 1 Biic^b jEiebanl do, Walter do, 
TVllliaan do) 

Cortn'-H Half, tee Lelh Cninn 
Conor, 0\ tee O h Conor 
Conor 11 of Maonmo^b. M king of ConttnUgbl^ 
542 

Conor O'Brien , king of Tbomond, 545 
Conor, son ol .MjlIjlcIiv U nE IreEand, 533 
Conor, eon of Dermol MaeMnrmn^b of 
LeinhitT. 53$ sq, 

Ckinmd lY t king nf th$ n->inans B 8I eq., 67d 
Conrad of Antlr>eli n bin dtLujjjhfem, 2U 
Conrad. prince of >[^roviA. h Is jirnnti to the 
Tentonla Or*]^r n 253 sq, 

Canmd of Offclft, FhiiaoE-ean. 7W Kq, 

Conrad In, king of .Sirdlv, defoiit luliI death 
o( r 583 

L'rmieil du 4fo£*, :t36 

CnnfdiLncc, 74. 62, 1H2, 189, 195, 199, 264, 
212, 21 i. 759; General Connailof (1415- 
1*18), 4*# Con ticJls; EDfidifrtH betweoTi 
Ootlfodomten, 261; inmn: nE {L44$f,£02: 
p»‘e at f 1-1611. 264; tn*tjAi of (J4?4|, 
206; hEshop of , 310 
Connmnce, Uk*. of. 197 *4„ $28, HOO 
Con^mtioo. daughlcrof Fetor IV of Aragon, 
.591 

Coiinhincv of Capita, ^ifo of John of Gaud. 
■147, 475, $79 

CenstauDo of 9tally, wito of Tetor HI of 
Arngonn 6 P 306 r 5^2- queen-r^enli, 5-S3 
ConsEjintinE Lbi ! 6mtt lEoniaEi Ktnperor, 95, 
399, *199; and the Jew-:, 63^ nq.: Vision 
of CoiKtomtiup, franco, 772; ni^ 7 , 10 * 1-1 tfan 
0/ Comuwtim 

CouHtontino VII, Eutom Empcfor,*nd the 
Jews, m 

CotU-tonlino [X ManomacboHf Kiutem Em¬ 
peror, EtOl 

Con^tnntinO II, king of Sent Lind. defeatikl at 
I3run:mbnrh, 51511, 552 
Conatantinc, in Africa, taken by th« Ara- 
gppcre T 584 

C<nm tan tin op] o <ByKantiam), the Cahtkn 
Company 3 n. $88 aq,; nltoek on Vcn&Luini 
in, 27; roktloiifi <rUh Kiev, 599 sqq.L fitU 

af(145$h 24o.$31,700; ItnUan hnmjuilftt.1 
in, 759; Byzantine art, 600. 010; *ir T 28, 
m> 600, 638. 757. 759. 765; patriamhv 
nf + $9ll, 021, 759 ; wee H-Ntry of AatJ; IW 
Chareb (F_v-tenq, Fn^iire (fkslefOl 
Constanlinopto, Latin Empire ofi Ctoufh'a of 
^‘aloiH 1 claim to, 310 1 820; Latin Icvgno 
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of Clement YI T 286 eq.; nettletrmttL*, 378; 
Latin Etnpcicr, k* Bulkin IT; litnUr 
Emperor, iw Courtenay, Philip or 
Consu ma. pmes, 9 

Cnnliinni, Andirai, of Vcni« f 61 
Coni* tic* ritnint de FervuR, 721 
Convermni, Giovanni of Ravenna, professor 
of rhetoric at Padua, 7&8 
Conway, praco of l 1 UTTj. fill; Richard II 
aocepta Linraster'a terms rat, 490, K2; 
rajilk, 516 iq,; captured by Lrumrgtntfl 
(1401 j, 523, 326 

Conway, river, 508. filftaq.; Valley,. 522 

GopHnhngfcn. 590; university of h 242 Orff 

Copernicus, tomb of, 360 

CopiiiiiT^r 5as 

Garaxo> abbey of, 791 

Corbel!, H9I 

Corbie, 811 

C4rdoba p Martin Ldpez do, governor of Car - 
moim, 573 

Cordova, 377 Up, G-'lT £ court of. Ja¥f& al, $17 
*q,; expelled from. 02? mUe? calipbn of, 
644; tif 'Abd-ar. Robinnn , II i?h Alu 
Cork, placed under English nde, 538; O-^t- 
men En. 339; "kingdom of/* granted to 
Robert pilzSLephen and Mi iai do CotfRft, 
fill 

Corman mute Quilennain, king of OolhIi >. J, 
538, £94 

Comoro, Catarina, *re Catarina, qUtH'IH of 
Cyprus 

Cornwall, tin minea of, 235; earldom of. 
escheats to Crown, Til; given toGavoaUm, 
413; 484; carls of w rrr Oftvftattm r Richard j 
duke oF t ■« Edward tbo Block Prince 
CoroELL 1 !, Don Alfonso Fentondel- ik\ lord of 
Aguilar. 575 

Corrndo IinpOn r« Wol fc?el 
Carrej^io. Gbibcrto da. lord of Pan on and 
Ciuautalla, 26; Henry V|[ mid, S3 sq^ 
ambitions and fall of, 4.5, 17 
Correr, Angnto, iff Gregory XfL Pope 
Corsica, promised to Jamca II of Aragon* 6, 
5843 ; 96 

Cortecuiesc, Jean, 902 
Corpora, Peter of* Miobolas Y t anti-pope 
Gorrsy* mooM-ury of r 70S 
Corwen, 500: battle of, 513 
Coffin, Baidasartre* *et John XXIL1* Pope 
Cossacks, the, 367 
Cot«n Lin, lilt, prosperity of. 730 
Cotiwold. hilts. 47 th wool, 747 
Crtpqy, 380; sir® tie* irr Ettgaerrand; r rt 
«Le Made; bcirt** of, 380 
Council of Ten, §*? Venice 
Council# (and Synods) ; {ietvrul: at ChoJcc- 
don (451), 633 

Cfflemf TFertfl™; 377 no4# 1; cftltod for. 
by Philip IV, 16. 314 sq. ; by Lewis TV, 
120,125,127; Oft a .means to end. the Great 
Sebum, Third Latenan Cau noil 

(1170) and the lew?, 642 gq M tilS, 658 «q r ; 
eondemasntttry,643,645; Fourth Lateral) 
Council (1215), Wl, 761; *nd ihc Itil, 


612 sq„ 04$. G54, 857, 850 sq.; al Lyons 
{1374 i, 78, 665; at Ytonne {1811-13)* 
36, 276 sq. h 276, 790; i-eurgAniscu iho 
Innuiaiti on, 284; Iho TfrtnplAT* itnd. 8 

at Hu 11408.1, 73. 290, 309; depws 
and electa PopeA. 280; reF&mta of* 34)8; 
■tCanatnn« (1415-18). m * 74, 199. 201. 
;J63, 769, 761, 910; work of. 9dl; con- 
dernnfl Wyelif, 495; at Boole <H!W|, -4; 
at Fcrram (14iS8), 759: at Florence 11430). 
promotes reunion with Eastern Church, 
651? atTrant E 1545^1}. 2HZ 

Other IFrifrFJi? 283.396.302,63d sq,; *1 
Brwku {1266), 689; at Casing 538 oq.; 
at Eivim, 639; nc T^raheth (129L), 69& 
nq. ; at Medina del Campo Oa») f M2; at 
I'aris ami «l-: i^}- MS* 379; 

il-MBh m at Pragu* (i asti), 180 ; 

al Reading [1279)* 39S eq,? at Home (1039). 
501 not!-; at TnlH«!» 0^3 a* VinBcnriea 

S . 291; at Waterfcird. 539; at V hilby 
!S^(h at Wurrbuig, 82: council held hy 
ictxm at Ingram (1409),300nq,; 
by Gregory XU sit CiTi-ialu {1409). 800 
Countrr RffamuttiocL* the* 179; nud Ihe 
Jews, 64:t 

Couicy, John dv. lord of C 3^ter. 540 sq. . 5-14 
e.'ourf of Lot** in France, 375 
Courtonat, CatberiUA oT, 6; niarrica Chillis 
of Vitoto, 310 

Oondrtcnav, Philip of, titular Latin Emperor 
c-f the East, C 

Cnurtcuaj, WsUsam. biabop of He n i f^ni *rtii 
Loudon, (hljiicy under Edwnnl Til, I-Vi, 
455 Fq,. 439; orafablflhop of Canterbury 
and ehftuccljDr. 465, 17H r -I 'Jrl jralicy 
under R iohard U, T66, 468 *q-. 4B3; and 
Wyclif, 469 sqq.; samutiKUfbl Rlaekfrinnl 
OEb rmbl v, 4SJCS sq.; c ru.sbed Ox F^rd Lnl tardy, 

m 

Coartmi, battle ol, 15, 322 
Goufandv'S, 316 

Corentij. T7rt: biahkiji- of, *** Lichfield, 
bishop# of 

Cffifrow, univer#Liy of. 184; Matthias of, 'fV 
MaUbka 
Cntdlcy. 744 
Cmnn. Pierre de, 37'2 

Crtcv, batik Of. 135, 191 348 sq.. :I54, 

884, m. 462. 521 #q,; 413* 437 
Creil, 156 
Cri^ma, 24, 45 

Cremona, 2. 28 :^q.; Go^lf party in. 25. 33; 
and Henry VII, 33 Ptq rT 99; UliiberEo dik 
Correggio in, 46; under the VfRconti. ih,+ 
56: the TomtEio at. 94 
Creso^miuH, Patnitfp of Bologna* Opn* /torn- 
h'um of. 738 

Crete, ravaged by Genoese, 274 769 
Crewkeme. 785 
Cricciotb^ Cftitlo. 618* 619 
Crimea, the, sir. 269. 412, G5y 
Crinnn, abbot of Pankeld, 553, 354 hoEc 9 
Crook, m 

Cm-3, Jeou de, eardimtl* 289 
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CiuwLand, abbey, 791 

f!rniLn hm , Mngdflin of, i« ColimiUgbl 
Cm^Jp h FifJt, 940^-, &ft7 ( ^9, SM; 

641 sq., 656; Third, 353, 513, ;K-I, 6*7; 
of Clem MU Yf r -m *q„ of litter III, 
584; 4 lu'i\lij— c. Hit buy il.W), 376; lt-m- 
l^a,rJiLih, ncainst the Ottoman Turku. 370; 
afluJciBl Lewis IV, 124; fcgnlfttl ArtiKi-n, 
eon, 306 sq., 595; in Fluid™, 371, 
4rJ-j ^q.; a^ninat Sicily, 7; agaSuat the Or- 
nmi, 7; Veniee, L J3; ngiiitat tin* 

Visconti. 55; of it ha PuaUran^us, S&I 
CrUHndi^, id Utt Haiti? binds, 366; tkgaliut 
the Wend#, 79fi: in Livonia, *250 SI].: and 
Pnv3ti> 333 sqq ., 2G7; anil U tbuon in, 160* 
tK9, 376; prom iMd by Budol f of Habsbnr^, 
7&; planned by tbeAvIgtUOKa Popes* 370 
ajq. p 2S0 t 3# f 343; by Philip VI, 343. 
34ft; hy Urbim V, 148 aq.; flffect of. on 
OooiS^rte, 644 ; and thu Jew*, 610 iqq^ 
64^ a^j ,, 6153. 056 aq., 656 flq,, 663: Hr, 
Stvij p 3, 60,103, 126, 356, 266, 306, 393. 
658, 638, 731 
Cudr^Sn, 207 
CultlDcii, W0 k 566 

fin mum, luvftjJt and aettlo in iLiiesin, 601, 
SCO; warn with, m, 607,611, 613- mid 
crlill wan in Km, Ml, 607; mint ibe 
Tartars, 613; 605 

CucnfecriamL Cuuabna, ceded to ^eplland. 
M3; lu England, 560 n*\.\ 658; J« uf#u 
Mtrathclydu 

Cumbnt?a, islxndji, 560 
47tim. mirr rum h it Sirjt , bull of John XX.1I , 383 
Clitfcula, defeat of Venetian Heel ofl H 27 
Cu m t NkboliW of P Kteholtibs of Casa 

Critter, abbey, 515 

CfBU apMareiludd, Welsh imrtJfeeOt leader. 
619 

CynHlltfa Qwftln, 5^3 

Cypfiiiin, Hi. luHJiLiHcripLH of. 706; itttdyof k 706 
Cyprian. luelrojaditun of Mm^uw, in 6m-new 

pi, m 

CypruH. IS, 376, 587; Eo&jnL&Heni in, 266;: 
'king of, 2BB, 299, 667; queen <tf, i« 
Catarina Comoro 

Cyril, iit, patriarch of AliJUUidria, 637 
Cyril, Sl f Uf Bttuift, 623 
Gieofe, Czechn. tt* Bohemia 

Deegtaitui, battle of, 549 
Dit-Eydd ap Gwilym, poet. 621 
Dago. LHlnmU 2ft I 

D.L^oborL, king of the Franks, the Jew u and. 
MS 

Dal Cuia, group of elana in In-land, 531 
Dalmatia, ~4 , 27; Venetian possesn-fonu in. 
4a. oi 

DoJrioda, kEflgdom of, 549 Eq.; JTff Seals 
DiiLLim.L 1 , 371 

Daw plcrre, family of, rtf Guy. Hubert 
Djuadolo. family of T 30 

DandoLo, doge of Vaakw, 37 

Ehtodplo. Andrea, VcflOlilfl admiral, 37 aq> 

Daniel, prince [liter king) Pf GilJscjiA [HflJitz) 


and Yolhynltt. 610 &q.; raign and policy of. 
|L ^ eq.; rlr?irih o f, 61 5, 618 pu^*; bin * 41118,6 L 6 
Daniel, prince of Moieoir, loqnirei Ptereym- 

62-1 ; his Ea^phcw. |b. 

Paula AiLyhicri, inJda«M* of, 1; and city 
political, 2 ; At CkmjhddiniJ, Ilia Laatej, 
£1 fo.; member or ^rild, 10; and of J s riontte + 

12; Edfllbce Vtlt and, ib. r 1J, 16. 315; 
and CEemont V* f2; and John XXI f, 16 k ; 
exiled. 14, 22 ; Inn letter in =-uppi.irt of 
Henry VII. ^7; n» pnooncrof the lienAIS- 
^anee, irii!, 7-11; On th? mjltic*, 7^3 eq.i 
7$M> r 793. 707 eq.; doath of, 752; Itivirut 
CrtiMTitilLi of, 1.4 Eq., 13 mii, 21, -I, 28, 
43 fiefc. 102. 651, 7B3; Dr JfflMrcAlfl of, 
L L62, 109, 761 timviri* of, 1, 13; 
LiUrr» of T i; 7 t ^ 33 oq., Stf. 48 sq., 
54, 64. 103, 308, 303 T Ml 
Uhinle, FkHTOdi, 4, 755 
Danube, river, 79, 115, 010, 039 sq. 

Danzig trade of, 237. 297. 241. 249, 340; 
En^liih me return Xe at. 236, 2^6; rotaiiona 
with Edward IV of England* 238; ffrnwlh 
of. 241 H.q.; uiEUL?ncre In. U60; war wkls the 
Teutonic Order. 260; 264 tq. 

Daniell. 721, 740 
Ihiiooa, 501.747 
Hartford, 461 

Paopllimi (Viennolaj. 2?0.390, 748; acquired 
by France, 1-16, Wv 3G0; he^^HY Lu. 5184 ; 
pn^kloiflo, 304; daLipblna, 60.1583 eqq,* 
368; «r Cliarlea V. VI, Vll. Vlll, kings of 

France* Humbert f. ft, LouiJ XI, king of 

Fiance 

Dav;d + bouse of. 636* 639 FH-tr 
David t T king 1 jf Scotland, M3, 559 -q. . 
563,565; ^ark of Luthuin and Strathclyde, 
fi M; policy Of, in Church ami Slate, 556 
■•:] .: acquisition 3 in Enalaod, 55H 
David LI L5iuoe. king of Shetland., bolrothat 
and nowc*! un of , 135 ; captured nl Nevlite’e 
CrejUp i:}7; In Franca, 344 
David up lilyvijlyn, prince of Dwytiudd., 515 
David ab OwAltl, prince of (iwyucdd, 513 
David, pdrtco of YoUijma, 607 
Dftvid, brother of lily wclyn Gruffydd* 310 
*],: mecuted, 517 

David of Seollaiidii enrl of Huntiogdop, tee 
Huntingduu 

DeAdhafTtndo Dvm, luyytjcnS tracl. 709 mU 
Dcoi-mbtiop Tier Cftudide. 70S, 774 
DcerPtal*, TJfcrvrrifrr of Gregory IX, 284 s 
CffiUkrariFic*. 2a I ; EitMTiitjanin of John 
XX 11 . 13.; DrerfCym, x« Gmtian 
Deddiiirtfon.414 

he /j™ii CoruKiunuiKbM (Swqnd Htaiutodf 
WtttmJqpbirjt 395 * 400 
Dcfi + river. 508 

IV^. MQ 


Dehouharth [South Waha), prindpaJlty of 
gbap, ivn «nk; conquered bv tin 
“f LoM Hb'ys in, 
511 q.i alliance w L |h Hn-nrv II, 613; #q!> 
ject to Llywfljrn of lnnverth. 511 aq,; and 
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I he SdwgrdUn -i-tl]4'rciE-nt , 513 linn &l„ 

523 ; prints of, i^GiuilydA up LI ywaljn „ 
Grtlffjdd up RIiV.h, Hyw«'L. Mured udd nh 
OmiD, Rhy» np firutlyiJd, Ithvs ap 

^Bwdwr 

i.S-, ! i me, river, 256 

U^liciculg Bernard, Franc i i^fun, 310 *>]- 
A r modo CaNdlii pnHTnJi* ffU r /ft£itdi t 27? 
note 1 

Denbigh, Denbigh Lund, given to ouri of 
Lincoln* 517: ravaged by GJyti Dwr, 523 
] Jenin, count el, nnd bis snn. 459 
Penifi. trinf! of DortugnJ, pdutioilfl with. 
CastHe, 573 

r>uniii the Carthnuihn, 810 Fq.; works of, 811 
Denmark. Pftni'H. acquires Scania, 220; the 
BDOOfittiioai in. 255; the Hnl-stein WIU 1 ,229 
p'|.; acquirer Rehl^win-HalBlohi, 2S5«oic 
L 212; Ti-]-il.iciii^ with Sweden. 220 »q, B 
223 sq., 230, 232, 2-41 sqr t and Norway, 
213 injq I h 232; Union of Kalmar, 224,230 
s([il. ; relation 3 w^b. England , 230.237 *Qt\< ; 
and the Empire. S33; and tbu lljiltla 
tribes and Junior 243, 251 wj., 254* 250* 
208; rolanicsof, in H&thonla^ 351,361,904 
*j.? rotations with the Hanoi, 319 
230, 237. 2 247; treaty of StTfthund 
with, 333; trade «(, *re Seania; com menial 
development. 242; and policy, jer Sound; 
Conned, 232; coiouge in, 230; pcanuite an, 
73-7, 759; university of Copenhagen, 242; 
tniSAiCitturiM, 24fl; linnet in Ireland: Mt* 
lEemcnla and wars of. 530 oqq. p 555; do* 
fented at CtanUrL 533 s Christian Mnl. 553 
^14 . cJr-> i Dublin. L'mer.ck, Waterford; 

in England and Scotland, 530, 551 sq.; 
Iti8. ?161 of. iff Canute I, VI, 

Christian, Chids topll^r, Eric V'l, Eric of 
Pomerania, 01af + W&Jdtmir 

n. iv 

Tkr A rpnp Htiftltch , 730 
Derby, 656 jintr 1; wirEi of, ue Henry IV, 
Lancufilor, John of Gaunt, Henry, dukrd 
of; Thoiiiufl, earl of 
Perevljntu! LWi>odmen). £n RciH-rin, 005 
Ik-rmot MacCarthj* king of Desmond. 530, 
541 

Permot llMilorroaiflh, king of Leinster,, 
ware of, 536 nqq.; driven from Ireland* 
564; HSUIM foreign aid, 534 iq.; BiiCWftSffl 
of, M6 death of, 537; Sun& of Denart, 
MS 

Perry, 527, 529 
Peschumpa, OiUej, LHri 
Desmond, 646; king of p i« Dcrmct VLucCar- 
thy; carta of , 535 
Dfiana, ilrer* 004 
Drop*nseT, family ol r 421 
Deepen^cr, Henry. bishop of >Vrwiebp 463; 

has arnfiado i n Flandare, 971, 466 
DespeFUier, Hugh« justiciar, 421 
D^piiP^er, Hugh, the elder, 4IK. 4211 sq. B 
423 nqo-. 434; bunged , 431 
n^w[-|&er,Hilgh, theyoung^r, chamberJa ift, 
rise and ambitions of, 421 iq>i 426 aq,; 


AC^alne lordsh Lp of GEumor^gan , 422 r 320; 
qepoiiUoD to F 423 430 520; 

lunged, 431; 434 

D**pcn«r T Thoawii *ft GlaEuaator* enri of 
Dt tijmilorihtu curias IbrndtM^, 181 

Dc^aa, 140 

uon conefidpido, 410 h^, 440 naif 
DetlEBch Eylun, 258 

PfifUChiirriilri- * ofdcial of the Teuton ie Orde r, 
201 

Devenick, anissionarr In Scotland, 550 
OdveqIM, Tlifcri'iu aUipleat, 234 ; Bnoliiers of 
the CouUUOD Life at, 803 SUi 23?, 
304 

hrajlw ifufiTftji, ide Sc'A' Deration 
l2Uift$tut Stac&iria k 306 
Uiego de Rat, cnndotiiere, IS, 67. 40 
Dienbach. NSchoIlW von, 205 *qq+ 

Dieter of Nissan. ambbLiliop of Tr i\«, 
leads revolt u^uinsi Albert of Habsburigp 
8U 

Dijon, B5S; thr chartreuse at, 381 
Dimitri of l\m Don ftlomtihtiyL Great Prince 
oE Moscow, minorily of, 327; deEeats the 
Tart urn, fh,; doath of, G2d 
Dimitri Shetnyalyt. Bhcmyfcta 
Dman, 359 
DinurJ ¥ 366 
Dinelwr. i« DjlWTOT 

Din.L, Gjcvanns, Ofled the 11 Eight Rents' * 
in FlDieneo, 67 

Diodonm Siculus, translated, 76d 
Dioye[Lc« LuPrtitlfi, translatronB of p 767, 7^1; 
/Jiel of„ i b. 

DLonv.ni ak the Aftopikflite!, 7dy , 782; indnenoe 
fif/i.V, 7«4, 786. 793,79B *^q. s 8W n-* 
611 eq.T Myttfcal TMoftt* IrunHluted, 
778, 806; UutoUt ffvl BirimU, Kud 
XPijMjlirci^ia G orrrul ,a commiuee of t hoCflffcs 
in Aragon andi CutJklonia. 597, 70ft 
Dlnch&u. 264 
Divcalceatus, John, 304 
pUr.-ntiK, abbey of, 166: abbot of, 1« 
Piui?rth, c-OEtle, 615 (\q* 

Ditmurschen T 718 

Dnieper, river, 6W ajq , 604. 041^, 61 fi 
Dniester, river, 61 >j 
D oblfii, 264 
Dobravn;, 266 
Dobrayn EnifihtB, 253 
Domu£bcc!, diet at. 101 
IX-^mcBday i hwt f .508, 072 
IkmCtinLcum, Dominican Order, 17, 38, 102, 
122, 281 Hj-t,, 315, 651 sq., 766, 79^, 807. 
809 *j,, 812; rniwiniLiuy work of, 2tf7; in 
Franco, us lnqoiaitoni t 3i9ft^ ; inEn^iluad, 
413, 416; and representative invtitoiitms, 
671; tnyslicism of, 779, 797 sqq._p 805; 
■compart’d with that o( Die FruncssoanSp 
79ft, 797 Rqq. 

Potuli-^ehg, 197 

Doti, riff37 f 015 eq.; battle Ofl tho{l3fiO)„ 

627 

DonaEil Dune, king of ScollLind, 55ft. 562 *■[. 
Ponuhi Mac\VLJL:am i fwmir], fre MncWillkm 
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Donatello, sculptor, work and chametet i ?4 i ca 
o£ f 771 ?qq. 

Donuti, family of, in Florence. feud with the 
Cengbl, 10 Bq. t 13 eq.„ 19. 31 nq. 

Donali, C^FWO. podcshl ol Putelx, ai Gam- 
p^JdinOp 9; Guclf trader in Florence, 10; 
in c&ik, 10 sqcj> j prowled rciohirinti in 
Florence 111 n]. ; *un| Nicholas of Prato, 
1* sq.; death of, 31 gq r ; 30, 94 
X>Dimti, Fot™, 21 
Douali, Simone, 14 

of proved Ipurioufi br 

Valla, 799 

Doncaster, cufltk, 55* 

Donegal, 52® 

Lonin, Nicholas, 6fi2 
Donnell Chum. king of Ld baler, 551 
Daunoll O'Brien, king of TJunhcmmI. 586 hmj ++ 
WO ■!»; bi» Rons, 1543 

Donnell MacGilJiuHiDOlaoImn^!, Eriah chief¬ 
tain, 3-'W 

Lonough Q’Briiin, king of Thotnoml. 045 
LotLoiigb, =.on of Brian Uunitnli&nf Ireland * 
£83 

DwtfrtJi,, Kqgli attach l leader in Ireland, 50L 
Ekwjrwiiid, family of. in Scmlunil, 5®*^ 


Dordrecht, p-taplc ni. 22fl p 23* 

/Jur^ioir, 780 

Boria, family ol, 33,00; and siego of Gcntm, 
43 *q. 

Dark, Corrado. 7 
Dona* Pietro. Oi/aam mpi*Bi, Si 
Dommcui, De, burthens. 359 
Dameuk* fortress of, 213 
DiirfHi t (Yuri eT.Tariu}, 243.252,25(5; founded , 
343 ; captured by Livonian On ter, 2 *1 : 
liioccN! - of, 2-11 B4j,; bishop «jf, */t Herman* 
Dorpivt League, 265 
Dortmund, merchants of, 225 
Doasenhainii, 722 
Dcmai. 322 sq.., 371 
Lurtbs, river, 207 
Lcnicdine. St, mystic, 725 
Dougljia, Sii Jaunt*, 5tS6 
Lover, 54*; raided by the Fieri Hi, -PJ3 
Down, city ol, 540; batllo of, 544; county 
529 

Drama, religious, 703. 790 
Otein, county <if a 37S; are Mta of 
LftKiina, rivu r. 25 s h| + 

Droghnlik 533 

i>rir‘^ii:,j,, prince's Mknvirus In R[iB_- n m T 0ftS 

Drytuigb, religiotu house as, 550 
I^dlwyn, 51@ 

Dubh. king of .Scotland, 534 nett 2 
Lublin, 475, f*fl H 510; Dunes (Oilmen! in* 
580 nqq., 530 sq,, 5341; plUnged HKHJi.581; 
PUbciLkta lo Rory OToner. 534; capture 
Lttid ai-ego of (1170-1 j p sue M<jrj,; Henry 11 
in, 53* ; gmnled In Bristol, 539; twlLl Sera 
lrl r •&.; orown Inn.1 roiled. &40 ■ ctlitody ut 
Wl; si itmj’a aJ4mj. saa. :.as : Villa 
Uatninnuoimni,, Gatmuneby, Ourumbowu 


in* 5^9; church of Holy Trinity in, 540; 
Lnniah kfajp of* pre As^afl r Go lb frith * I var, 
Dial l f OJitf GuLbfrilbsnn. Olaf SkJtLtricooo. 
1‘JNjaalL, Sibtiin, Sib trie Okfeon; s&e &[„ 
■133; urebbkbop of, nr O'T^mEh ; marqnk 
of, We Oxford, Xam, fflirl of 
Dublifip buy gf + 52* 

Luboli, Pierre, 108, SOS, 313, 323, 752; on 
Win doh.inri'trwjH of the coinage, 325 ; hJa 
J r J h rrrii fififlnno, 3lD 
Duccio, fiiokvcM painter, 77L 
DuchitM-uI, Tani^uy, 300 
Do Gucaclin, Li-riittnd* con stable of Franco. 
MU Ol of Borja. bi rth and ebara^ter, 359 1 ^,; 
cnmiRiignA agninit the Bnrilib, 83* r 361 
f-q. r 523: arni Navarrae, 3W>; in CAatitc* 

B61. 577; Rtid Die CampanicUp 553, 805; 

death <4 + 306 «q. 

Du @o«elia t Olsvier. 376 
DumbAMon (All Olwithti), 549, 551; Eienqgt 
(87i» T 530 

Llilufrieti. 541 m 

iJLLnnburg, 304, 

LLimumimlo, Cisfc-rdan mooBflcry ftl, ^50, 
252; bftttlo of + 25S; 201 n]- 
Lunbar, 551 «|, 

DunblitTH 1 :, 550; dioccfte of h 557 
Duncan I b king of Holland, 55'8iqq.; bi^ 
MMnt, 85$, 554 note; ovcrtlnown by 
Macbeth* 553* 550 
Lundonncll (Buglnbun), 536 
Ltmdrcnnan, rcuginili bouse a|, 556 
DunfcrmlinB. 555 

Pllnkelil, > r p-*l iiq.: sec pf. 550 \*q m ; abbol of* 
*tt €rirmn 
Dunkirk. 371 

fttmnhthtn (NEfchtangmeicJ T bulib of, 5-11 
Dnnnoltar, 551 
D<mt Scotim, 13(3 m., 501 
Du tlh table. 7S6 
Dupplisi Moor, haute of, 437 
Dumnt, GuUlaumt Idiibop nf Mcaur* 277 
di*fcji i s a 

Dumxxo, -rr Ghnrlea, Jobn, Ladiska 
Durbcn, defeat of Tcutonio Order a\, 
Lurfor;, Afltdr^fl, dcj| viotr for E'kmcnt V in 
Ro^ilrtUv, fid 
Lurion* <juUkim« de^ h 
D urham, 452; ^ of* 411,427; btibopsof, 

i« Kranmnnl, Itek 
Durmw, Look of, 52* 

Dvina, river, 2*7, 24* ^ ^ 254, G4)4, 
D^j -^ ror <« «h*. «W 

Dymoelc, 744 

Lyncv^r (DinaLrv^ 5 16 * 5^,7 

F^i-i rRri , oJ N 0rthUmbria, 552 
depii-S Ifc^h chui ^» M 

^VaSv«s ,l1 Heftt41 "' 1Vi 

Bb«SSd'll ™ Mureh 

Kb^TW.1 ( T tof WPHwnlta*, 9S 
tW*’* m ' CODnl <* WwtemSjt, N7. 
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RSjcipi, Christina* mystic, 60ft 
Ebo«r } Margaret, mystic, 304, 800 
Eboli, euiral ckf. Wf Peter df Anjou 
Ebro, river, 747 

K^gfrith, king of Northumbria* 551 
Echo! tans. 207 &q., 215 
Keh vjiiUfi , id NonruknJjf nod Champagne. 
339 

Fcbehftft, .Master, Dominican* u, S04 f 796 ; 
life and wqrk of. 7*jB &q.j mysticism of, 
119, 793 !H|. + m ¥ 805; disciples oE. 799 
811 

Etotchenn (inH^i«s) t Free Com pan les in 
Frikncc. cArapiLtfri on the tthinc, 130®? *** 
Army 

Eden* riTcr* -TC8 

Edgar, king of England F Scotland and, 559 
Falgnr, king of fatlaTHf. 555, 500 
Edgar AthsiHng. e?ilrid la £cot land „ 554 
Edigcy, TiM'eut chief, invade Husaiui and 
besiege* Moscow* 623 

Ed Lubll rgh, 552 * as, cap! taJ * 555; taken by 
Eruce* 505; cactie, .>61 _ 

Ed Engjtokk, biihop of Winchester. chancellor 
nJ]d fcnuartiS for Edward! Ill, 442, 41ti 
Edmund (I), king of England, ScuLkiud and, 

552 

Edmund of La ttflhff j dubof York h i« York 
Edmund of Woodstock., Mr! al Kent, at 
Kent 

Ednyfed F'yeSuin, line of p 521, 523,. 520 
Education, of the Jews. 051; educational 
work of the hanumt^, 705 sq^.; EUbjech 
in the curriculum, treatise* cm, ih. t 

m 

Edward the Confessor, king of England, 
303. 491, 55-1, 668 note 2; erown of H 411 
Edward the Elder, king of England, 552 
Edward 1, king of England, |oh| of Ireland, 
544; OcCCuIqii of r 393; oliaracLer and 
policy, 303 §qq. + 433; reforming legislation 
of, Tiii* 304 sgi]+i 4 J i3; FI rat Statute of 
Westminster. 391: Shd&I Statute of {Dt 
Donii €mditiatialib\iil gfl£» 400; Third 
Statute of f^iia A r ?n^^r»), 305* 078; 
Statute cl Gbuixfiber, 394; Statu k of 
Winchester, 836* 395: and thu l0Jll do- 
inni i l j the II undredllol Ie ),39 4; administra¬ 
tion under* 096 sq-, 077 sq.; him minister*, 
30t>hi|.; his pnrllament*, 404 sqq. , 408 qq. r 
412, 077 sgq.-, CW1 + and the devptoproenl 
of, 405 pqq., 070 sqq.. 081, 585; WftPiM 
and LntuMnii LLoiUa, t(?4, 108 sq.-, 411; the 
mafc&tftp 401, 409; and the towns, B®S; 
and pcaird and order, ib., 411; and tike 
Jswb. 1^1 poq.; hia AtaCiffun ^ Ju<£au:wa k 
635; and the army* 160, 893; and the 
mcrohfinlMp HH. 404. 411; hb fieiunttt af 
wool, 404 * 409: M* >tJ«i til rff! JfrrnUorii; 
relation* with tha Chinch, 311, 897 &q*p, 
■111 sq., 415*453; and epittfoinl slwtinna, 
397 sq.,; hii contest with arch bishop 
Pechan fcp d93m- ; hie Statute of Mortmain. 
'A99; the writ {HrtwmipttH flgiflJu. 4iiO; 
And lAiation of the clcigy, 464^ 4Qty a 


670; d lapuic witb arch bin. bop Winchp] jee s 
108, 412; relation -i wilJj tho PaponVp 

m sq.: with Boniface vm. 311, m t 

411 r^\r f 666; wilh Clement Y, flO, 412; 
rt’UtionB with Wdca, 400, 105; hU Welsh 
itibcrilaticc* 515 &q 4 bis Wekh oArap^^pi^i 
{1277 and 1289). 017i [1204-7), 319; hia 
11Lnrnu:at of Wales. 517 : -*j.; politj in 
Irdanr], 541 sq.; relalLOTiB wills SooEland f 
400. 405* 411 sq,, 550. 581; ami the eac 
ccwi^n In* -502 sqq.; his awarrt* 584; his 
campAtgnd ill, 41^, 564 nq..j ns id Ecttla- 
hJflnt Of* 5D5; foreign pdicy. HXI E.qq. r 
584 tijr; relatkooB with Fnmccr bin French 
po^e^iiiUH, 3rHJ ( 321, 343. 4i'-fJ uqq m , 420; 
and Pblhp HI. 39;i.400 -'j.- illoIcch treaty 
Oi AmEens, .m r 4Ul t 420- and Philip IV, 
270, 321* 102, 429 ; war with, frs nq,, 311 
321 »1. F 403 Bq.. 408 Bq.. til: hip 
tion to FlanderK. 321 . 403; rtftUnl of 

the mar^bEil and conabibla to leivl Obiecon 
cJC petition, 108 iiq_; makes ps : ace o{ Par la 
(li03) v $22. 404; niarriaec with ^reruareL 
of Franco, 322 * 403; relat ion s with Use 
Empi v\\ 401 1 allien with Adolf of Nn#BinJ t 
85 sq.. lOflj 1118, 404; Hcdlimd and, 87; 
rise of op|K.\dELim at home, 10H Bn.; tin? 
iKiiihriLuiCiu-u of the Charters, I./!I ^ g| 
718; hln [apt yc:irs h 4ll ?uj.; hrUijfibt'O 
Gnm-^lfll, 4121 death of. ib. t 567; Aepochii 
of hM relffn, : m, 439 aq.\ kj, 30; 523* 
320. 334, 416* 191, 423* 437; hi, sam T riiH;, 
462, *1$; hlldiiushtcfp 401 
Edward If of Garnarvyu, king &f Enghvad* 
his Lsrth* 519; n-s hesr. 402; prcqx^l 
Ec^Hiih nsarri:^. 1 , 562; and the oon- 
lirmation of the Charters* 400, 110 tiotei 
vari Of ChtflKr atnl prince of WalKf, ill, 
510; m&irliga wltla lubdk of Franoe, 
6 122* 40$, 412 iq.; ncce-^ic:] of, 412 
»q.; chAnwter* Il3; eikn?nati[m* 413 sq,; 
anil Cav^bots, 412 atjq,; bis Btrn^gb with 
the Ettupi^r 414 L-qq.. 421, 423: and 
Thomaji of l4UUHWU'r* IH -,-j], , 421 p 
423 B4J.; ftcoepts Artlefei Of Stain lard, 4 ttS; 
and the lAsrda OrdnijJtrtf, I16 s 698; rise at 
the lhu i]h’nL4jrs F 421 sq.; rebellion of the 
Waleh Marchers, J2‘i -.'lij.; coildici with 
Ibo ]ii,u;uM'. = . 123 sq,: defeat ..f sh a -iji 
pO-ilioii, 424; relations with Franco. 
337 cq., 401. 426, 428 snq.; thn Affair of 
SaEni-Smtloe, 429sq*;end war in Ollv-oijv. 
430; Ibe war with Scothind, 115, 417. 420. 
426,565 ami Indun I. 414, 4l7, 547: 
and Wckb:^. 51U :^j.. 522; disaffection and 
iuvnslmi oE IsnhcLI.i, 439 : q.; hi^ depo^i- 
tlon, 431. 434 mj. t 4"8> p 480 tuafc; ibe 
ebargw against him, 431; constitution 
under: the Ordinances of 1311, 415 njq., 
576; tcperiled, 425 sq.; narllamflntp r.f, 
878 SjJ.; nlAttm of the York piifllaracnt 
of 1$16, 410 K{.; of the York pari fitment 
of L322, 421 l>j-, 4Sl; the Chamber 
under, 498 »q.; 713; revenue au:J Laintion 
titkder, 4J6; relaliunri wit^i tbh Papacy r 
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4IS, 420, 427 sq.; .uiij lh« Gbopeh, 413. 
41 fi. 427(*q-, 449.8fH; and th* mradinhts 

224 sq, ( 416 §q,. 426, 431; QrdLfm&ft? of 
the Staple, 417; OrdiuaiKe el K^mUmrth P 
401 ; economic condition nod nr, 417 Bq., 
4^i; death of, 433. m «q.\ VHi i /ttironfi, 

42fl; upeob of lifft najjjp* 3S4, 4'A^i and 
the reign of Richard II, 408, 1G9 not*, 
174, 491; 395, 487, 439, 447 
Kdw&td HI. kins of En^kod, jnulh of; doea 
homage in France, 430. 435- marriage* 
with Philippa ol IlainauH. 43l F 486; prt>- 
claimed % 431. 434; minority of, 
434 SQq.; ppjioi^ with Franc*, 339, 434 sq.; 
avcrlhrows JJprUOHT and unmiH the 
government, 436; Im character, 487 &q.: 
Scottish campaigns and policy* 344, 435, 
437 F 566; domestic policy* 439 sqq. , 439 ■ 
hi* minister!, 489 P 441 sq., 44G, 454 *q. ; 
quarrels With Stratford, 441; foreign 
policy: and iha Hundred ¥«H* Wat* 
Chap, Hi ratiim, 437, 439, 442, 445 sq.. 
449; hia ckim to Frnro, 341, 845, 390, 
43fi, 440 miU; takes ti He of king of France, 
540.803; his French pwfc‘zikrtrt p 34 L 
343 nqq.. 348, 430 h 435; his alike, 129. 
132, 139, 344, 347, 439 aq. p 449; allumee 
with Irfwia IV, 129. 133. 344 sqq., 347, 
449; nujf!t* hi m nt Ooblmutp 131, 840, 441J; 
declines the imperial Crtrtrn, 198: relations 
with Flanders. 844 Sqq.* 444 *q.; alliance 
with, 310; and Ilia Breton war of sticctiti- 
mm, 317, 300, 804 nq.; bin French enin- 
pal«M« 132, 310 aqq., 3T«1. A50, 119 #q.; 
hrtltle of SIuth P la-2, 340, 4 id; campaign 
wnd battle of Cnky, 10! sq.. 349; captures 
CaSais. 319 sq.; alliance with CbarL-s I he 
Bad of Navarra, 350 ^-|.< 355 aq.j reaches 
Parifl, 356; and Him Ueiitj oE Br£lEgny p 
857. 4 <2; mmlA fcintr John. 857; upbuc- 
cerafnl renew id nf th* war. 863 Kqq.* 
453 eq.; and thtwor in Sp-un, 570 ?qq P ; 
eanslilation rnnler, is, 137 Rqq,; admini- 
ftEratLnn of b 439 sqq„ 148 -q„ i 10, -trilE ,nq*; 
raiatdnn nf rainisiera to par] Lament. 411. 
453 sqq,: local government under, 447 srj_; 
dnrelopmcn t oE parh ament nndcr T 439aqq.. 
443„ 44fli. 4->l 4^E Mjq.. 590; bk& con 

rr^-iona lo, 440 pq. F 4>8 mj,. 4^8^ the 
Btnlulce of 1840, 440; SLutnte nE Tfn-J^ons, 
444' nnsu and Aimumms qmlinf F 77 b 

225 aq t , 489 . 444 sqq. + 454. -130, 4*2; 

auditing nf aecounLi hy pari Liunen t . 441; 
comirairdal policy. 344 sqq.. 444 wj.; 
Trt^ilalhOPB nf tha^n|»tr h 441 sq.; and Ihfl 
Hansanrarrlian^, Msj.; -wMiiiL aud eco- 
Jamnlc nonditluti of EngJuid U nder. 422 aq,. 
440, 408 i^., W; ccnnnmio legkUtkm, 
41$^ 403 Hq.; Stfttntfei nf Ijkt^nsrer**, 440, 
4d3 aq.; irr flLaek Penth; r«?littiofiFi 
with the ‘Obnrch, 440 rub, ill,, 440, 

11 Hi sqq. a 442; and CanEcrlmry Hall. 4; 
Md Wjclif. 4fW, 490; reLatlnna with the 
I'apacj.977, 345, 430, 4-11, 440, E qq., 490; 
StAtutcfii of Pwrlsort. 444, 447. 400 sq ; 


and Pmemtinira. 444 , 447, 451- papaJ 
taxation and, 451 nqq.; bin nmoordat with 
Gregory XI. 45£ *q.: and the baronial 
estates 447; WaJea under, 530 wqq,; hwt 
yaara. 4o3aqq.; tha^Gooii Farluwiwpt r> 
»f 1870, 455; death of, 365 *q, ( 450, 490; 
his sons, 3fJcl. 417: J34 + 4B3. 457. 470 
Edward IV. king of EtlgEand. ralalions with 
the Ean^t. 288 fiq.; and WaJea, 52fl 
Edward VI, king of England, 093- 
Edwant BaIUoI, kins of Seotl'and, hetrotbai. 
405; biworaes king, M4; w]m battle of 
Gnpplin Moor, 487 

Edward the Black IVirtM p ptinee of Waler. 
duke of Cornwall, eoii of Cheater, birth 
of. 430: invented with Wiles, 525 sq.; 
piuppse4 French maninge, 449; marria^, 
447; camp^agna rn France (1035 and 
1350), 851 aq.T al Cr^ey, 10^, 403; vie, 
terious at Faiiiera, 351; Btgna treaty of 
Ur^tigny. 857; m prince of Aquiline, 
857. 365, 438; eipedition to Spain. 149, 
86 L. 363, 577 flq.; VtcturinUI at NaVaODtrt 
(NAjora). 361.577; ravoll again*! in G«J- 
winy. 308 - cirptuma LJihosim^ 364; the 
German merchant* and. 225; and the 
I'lipairy, 449; death of. 364 sq. f 455 ^q. t 
45^. 409. 5‘2’2; bia coal of arm^, 162; his 
honsebohJ. 450. 459 aq. ; 367. 467 
Eger. Chrb 
Egeri. lake of f 190 

tigiditm CufwttivtiiMA, in l^pal SuiW*, 58 
Egypt, Egyptian*, 876; Jew4 in. 082, 636 
ilM, 037 

F { i4$rmw vtfhdft ,eoti fed era tinn. in Swtlxcr- 
iafkii, 198 

Etfamydd. 521 
Eigg. i -.Sarjii, 550 

11 E Lr hlef Snnla Matin Nova] to/" i n Fioran ce. 
68sq P 

“Eight of War/' in Florence,07; “War of 
tin? Eight Saintn.^ 0(j sq. 

Eitihirtleln. mona^ry of, 1O0M|.. 19th 197. 

203 

Elbe, river. 153, 178. 249. 951 mte 1, 040; 
w™«ui erpaigjjcm beyond, itvii. 210, 716. 
723, 735, 783 sq ; marsh Emids of T 717, 726; 
_ TW&FJbe i-aniij. 9f4 
JiSliiiv.. caKtla at. ±%4 r £55, fl59, £00 nn>t/ t 

204 * 1 .. 987; CP.W 10 Poland, 206; Kom 

Ml «q-. 261, 2B0 
Llbogen, J^oket 
Elders Lie, 501 

«■ CiwJile, wifi. Of K l.vnnl I uf 

ml'erif# Ponthlau. 306. 401; 

„.««>> al - ««: 413, note i 
tl ?"f ™ f™vBnoe, wife ol Henty III of 
Kustond. 3u,; ; dcftllj of _ 

<^ieJ>torof Kd-* :lr .l i. aaa 

of Churli-n II of SaplcU, 
Inn-rrn™ > rederjet ,! orSkJj, 15.(87 

^r r ' t " f Kni« 4> 

p,™“ “W® “P GntJIidJ. 517 

Flief hl? of EI«lnia 

KloCtaHUtaJqUw,*. fihiiw.tatatiwUe ol Lh« 
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Eltmnom of Arngcn p wile of Er*oota d'Este. 

^ 707 

EEtita, deH-trcycd hj Tamerlane, fitffl 
Elias, pitsbyler of the Jew a in Ektgknd^ 

m 

ElittU»lh of Bohemia h morriii^e with John 
Of Ltiiembnrg, H*q>. 109. 117, 15^5- 
polio/ nf ( 137; death of, 160 
Elizabeth, daughter oT Edward r a 413 
Elizabeth of Fomomnk, wi(flof the Emperor 
Charles IV H 174 

Etknbeth, St, af SehoiiaU, myhtic, 787* 901 
Klim, mnaaAfife nip 309 
Elaa, river, H7 
Eltham, .|08 

EllvLJks Utatieiof, 139sq. 

Elvira, council of, 632 
Ely, bLthafj of, w Arundel 
Emhach, river, 232 
Emir bo, bir hop of Spires. 120, 1 J J2 
Emil 1 a, 32 h £4, 7i; memmatim in, 31; 
ftTthbkhop Giovanni Visconti in, 37; 
"Alta" in r 75 

I'j Enij Naj] rorLii | thej 2, 154 
Emlyiip 51 } 1 

Emrcift, hand maiden of Queen Matilda, 780 
mu 

Empire Eastern (Byzantine), the- &LlOff&4aioiS 
Ih, flip 207; the Catalan Company in, 
3$Kftij.; Cbnruh in. 021; aiviUsaliKi of + 
48£, 738 p a it in* 528; rektloni with ibe 
fkjtJicy, 2S7 ; with Russia, 509 sqq., 631; 
Gtiwfctf from, in Ei^sta, 013 P 021. 689; in 
Italy* 7$9 »q.; relation^ with Venice, 27 
si],, 40 - t and the Jews, 631 dqq,, Oil, 803 ; 
conquered by the Tlirta, 071; fail of Con- 
alaiitinoide, 245; 23 h 64-4; Emperors. 27 „ 
37fl„ m, 010, m, 739; ir/ Andrenicna 
H r Ill* iv. Basil. n^m t—Bwn VI1, IX, 
Herac-lius, John V, VI. Justinian. Thee- 
donluh; Emprasa, 217; Wtf trim Church 
(Eastons)., C®n:tiatlitino§ilu 
Empire, I toman r ter I to in an Empire 
Empire, (Italy Boiuyui), Chape, 

m, iv f y; early FJtUJJifc ol, 184; the 
Interregimm in, 76 iq,, RlSaq., 570 ; sur- 
Tival of the Empire, 102 aqq.; thr dk- 
pntod elect ini j of 1311 and civil wM, 114 
rcsaH of Lewis IY*s reign oo t Bin; 
and Use contest between Wenraslas and 
Rupert. 380; imperial fialhurity, 108 sq. | 
«Jkt of Henry VH P 37 r 101 \ theorist* on, 
108,134,733; tuition in [inly, 54, 96 sq .; 
nnj rectomte of Burgundy, lH4sq.; and 
the Arekte, 103, 149; and Switzerland, 
91, 186 eqq, T 212; and the Teutonic Order, 
201; dinger Iwm Fiance, Ktes nq.. 323; 
Frederick If Fa league in Swabia, 211; 
Maximilian Vi lmpi-rhsl Chamber, jb.; 
rer ulfv under th? niriou-P euuafrire, rela¬ 
tions with the Empire" rotations with the 
Papacy, *V t 37, 34. 70, 89sqq.., 94ogq n , 
lOOsqq,. HH^q,, l33bqq. p 14^.187,315, 
708, 752; deduction hj Gemirui 
pritict-j and timtolf of Hahthurg, 80; by 


Henry VUpM&q.; doctrine of ^tranEk- 
Uon of Ibc Empire,“ r 103, lOflsqq,; papal 
"approbation," 107 \ thu hoehsesi- 

klHOHBl Appeal r 120; "depOEltloii ,p of 
Jobs XXil ami eleetlou of anti-pope, 
1216 * 1 .; Dedaratlort of Iteuse, I30tvq4j.; 
crdEnaiire Ltixt lerf#, ISO Eq.; and papal 
pm visions', 277 sm; and taxation, £«0 ; 
and the Great Schism, m 299, 3H0; u* 
tifiw UtaStt thf narfirtu and 

ivktiorLs with the l^pacy; and the Hrm- 
dred iW/ War, 120, 1M, fti f, 347, 449; 
courtltnliont Hlj m Golden Bull of 
diaries IV; kills and taxes fn, 82, 8S t 
143%, 1B5. ill; ohancaks of, 137; 
+L men of the Empire," 217; 36, 10 fqq., 
69 n-* 310,047, 732^ KtnUo ArW 

kingdom of .College of ElectaHjGeimftny, 

Italy; Empemrs, 51 r 5^l r 76. 90, 141. 144 
8q.. !47 t 151 r 102 j 164*q,, 106, 316, 201. 
370, 601, 046 M +t 787; wc Cluirh« Ibe 
Oreal. Charles I V, V, Frederick I, II, III, 
kb nry IV, VI, VII. fowja rV. Haxhnilian, 
Otto I, 8 Iginmund; ire nl*o Botnans, kings 
of the 

Engmdlne, Ibc. 197, 312 
EngtllKTg, monostary ef n 1868q..tl3 
Emgdbuholk, Albert, of Stmubing. 191 
Engvithal^ Dominican mnmurj" of, 8&0 
England, die Crown, 439, 157, UHO, 478, 
483 rq r , 048 h 653^., 709 e^q.; Not ting ham 
judicial opinions (1387), -H>9, 471, 478; 
mvi.I dOEEiiiLD, 31il; power of the 
miles, is. 484; Curfu J7r .?m arid Great 
Cu-uLtcil, 430. ISBsq,. 446, 452, 458, 174, 
481 sq.. 672 sqq+, 711 *q.; IkrUsimcut. is 
sq,, L!37, 239, 277, 2?*0 : dm^bpmonl, 
composition, and FtmcShud of, 405 squ,, 
425, 438, 143, 146, 448.431,474 t 481 sqq,; 
Clup. xjffTl early repreBentation, 

G69 F.qq., 678; the broadening of rep re • 
sentfllion,, G7fl tfjq.; i h ■- irroi] fr> represen U -d, 
GBObij.; OT^ntaalion aEsd prof td are H 6EKI 
A].; and brumcfl, 440aq. h 453sq.. 459, 
46ti sq. H 482 sij,, 073 r ; and itdmi [Lislra - 
tioEJ, 453-qq., 459, 408. 474. 476, 483; 
and k-gialaticn> 459, ! ij78. 681; 

ckimn Uj fovi-reignty, 171; Lords, 471, 
482, 693; trinl by |ictr>S, 411, 471, 482, 
674; Lmjie.iehEEir-m, S55. 469, 471. 183; 
commons, I, 482, 677, 080aq,, 693. 703; 
%-ikk^r, 155, 482, 693; Bolk, 479. 678 + 
700, 7li3; pftiilamentfl of Edward 1. 326 
«J.p ^94, 398, SOI, 408 sqq.; the par Ik- 
men! of 1295, 4Q5Bqq + ; uf Edward If, 
115 ^qq.. 423 ^qq., 431; ef Edward Hi and 
Richard II, 345 r 378, Chap, xv / ifuijH, 1 '.H> 
iq.. 4915, d21; of Henry IV , 52$; central- 
btallonof odminlatraLldu. ix, 6fl8 sqq. h 677, 
683, 703, 719 h|. ; haaij of ectL^titntioniiJ- 
iHtn, 712 sq.: ceiiyii i ntLonu I davalopmoul 
of, compared with that ef Fran e®, vlii aq . 
681 twU 2,683fiqq., flfl l aqq ., 099, 769 sqq . ; 
and Spain, 697 t-iq,; Cltancery, 330, 396, 
399, 405aq., 414. 419, 423.'426. 440. I ii 
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wjq T| +48. 473; chancellor, 416. + 33 aqq-, 
450* 465, 673. Iv&4 ; Creak Slid. WO. -1-iLl. 

■S 44 II- ^.JSI; Wardrobe and hnuHhold, 
W, 417. + 19, 421, 428 h 4^9 sqq., 444,440, 
459, 467. 472, 476, + 83. 7l;i; PrifJ Bftfcl T 
+ 2G r 439 tq.. 4+3, 446, 150. 454 sq„ 475, 
4M ; Chamber. *36 iq., 472- Grand 
Assize. 660 j RcnflfttS eyre, IW&q,. 400, 
698; ISe.;che& L +1&,-I7<5 mH*; King*! Bench. 
443. 17J. 6t33; pri«rti uf. +bl; Court of 
Common riEas, 443, 454, 461; Coeuihud 
)> w, 443v§ M . 446, 471 *q., 5!8 . 710 eq.; 
jury, Otiii; Chkf Juili^.SUl; feudal Saw, 

4 \?i i-j..r.: 2, 655>qq r ; lne*L govern incBt* 
3ft* >i 3j .419, 447 uj., 47H. 483sq.. 665 K*q., 
6911 Justices of ibe IWs, ii, 447 &q.. 
464, 471. 4S3j county court, G6fl*q.,67&, 
Gill t Exciter. 106.0110, 41fi. 41ft, 426. 
443, 4&a t Tl3 r T&5; E chequer Chamber, 
4415; Elihequfir of Lht Jew#, 651; Pipe 
Bdl h 4'20; treasury, 436, +46, 442; Irea- 
■uw,416, 453 &qq., +75, 672; EWrenue nod 
finADM, 329. 411, 416. 439 aqq. h 444 
aqq.. 452. 454. + ti0. 48$ &q., 171, 478 r 482 
*q,, 642, G54&q.; and re pre^n EBliTe #*- 
aemblic*. Chap. jrni puffin ; lwms, 497; 
taxation, +06, +00, 415, 44 U nolr, 444iq. t 
400, 67* iirj^r 3; cu toms, 4U1 + 400 mqq * 
4+4 !>q., 478i lb* r^jjVlLdf. 404, 40ft, 140 
fwfr; tonnage and poundage. 220, 2157; 
Hi£i on personal prepertr, 404, +06; 
tenths iind fifteenths, 111 ; poll- ta s. 369, 
460,. 465; «ainuE t 056; nftny. 3<j6, 3+5, 
464, 437, 4*4, 644; food defence, 305; 
]u£l7v h 346. 364 p 463 eq., 517, 579; social 
arid eoOMRri Lc pondititiu, +17 NJ. , 420,463 
nqq, T 471* 485, U% 720 sqq„ 728. 7:31 mj. , 
784,737 ^,,74^.,7+0iq-; population, 
U+ftiipfr, m, i« Jew*; i« flJro 

t;Lu-'li TJv’LLks. P(duuUit£' He volt; towns m t 
:>05, 433, 4k 5 4 724; iht+r r«pre*tDlatkm H 
G7tHq.; commerce uni industry, 75, 
Chap- rot pamriy 402, 417 &q.. 463; 
mcr^bo-nls r 404, 411 i 417, 431, 445; ire 
aba Carla Lund On t conflict 

with lbt Hanna. 228 sq.. 206 »<+!■; treaty 
of Utreabt with, 230.245; Aifvl 0 / 

PdKcjt, -mi ciporLs, 401 r 411; ,t4pl«, 

4It, 420, 43L, 444 151 Kute; sdMitip- 

farminfl, 464, 7^7 + 7+7 j wool trade, +8 r 
22^, 34+ M|i]. h 404. 4f® W|,, 417, 431, 410 
Mti, 444 iq., 47Sp 656, 7^4,730 p 787, 747; 
olatb trade, 232; 236. 236 F 240, +44, 73i; 
Itifllbtr, +0+ r 410, 431; bow-nsiifcinf:, 345; 
Lroport^r 22^ p 411; Church ftnd 
Ln. Chap- Pi jMMtim, 730, 7+2 bq.; under 
Edwidi l t #8? mjq-,404, 468 tq.; Statute 
of JdpartmAin. 369; nndir Edward 11,416. 
427sq., +31. 433; tinder EdWArd HI, HO 
m>ir, 4+1.+43, 146 F 4lB flqq. r 466; nttder 
Itichald U. 45&iiqq., +52,400, .+92; ivlfction# 
whh i*^ Slale.4&6&q- ;asdopLeled hy T jktig. 
Iapi.485; epificupni steeli oni 4unl proviaion 
to bene dees, 397 iq., 427 sq-. 44y rqq.; plu- 
nani^,3^, 188; bce+Miatlicil owrtB.laa, 


+00; taiation of the clergy, 404* +UK P 
+52. 45*, +60, 482, 676, 0S0; rbpr^nUL- 
tion of, m purlLarcr-ui, 405. 40i, 422, 670 
riqq.p 680; CopvociLtLUE], 45& F Ifi 1 .!, +8$, 
404 bq,, 670 , 6 ^Jsq. s proposal for 4 xm^ 
esidewinoili, +60, +03. 4^5, +Hl}sq.. 
rcuttfoni wtih the i J n|»e)’ h xvl, 3SL, 307 
,q.. 408 r 410 iqq, t M\ 427 Hq„ 4Jo, 4+8 
M^q , 47+, +^’ t ]ido^tt^manChrM]im][^^ 
550; opposiLLun to lupni proviiloafl. 277, 
412, 4-J7nq..450rqiiM BtfttnU-sol PlMTtioni, 
450 nq., 471; and Pranmunir?, 451, 474; 
eppoallisn bo pupmt liuatlun, ^80, 412, 

+ 27, 451 *i. +03 not-* llie iribuk re- 
fiiSLiJiiled, 451 m| , 1HW - she Grc#t SchtBUI 
and. 201 e«., 2v6. -_tm. i&0 + 491; Mcndi- 
Mt Order# Ln. 328, +13. 415, 671; man* 
n*tLr *3M3Hi-n in, 458. 645. Titi ; "Ftna- 
|*1 arS Blip. +27: pr^tcbtng in, 41*7. 73&; 
mj&iktiidm in, ix. J*2 r 7*4 #iqq-p 304 Kqq>p 
010; laiigruft^e and Jltemitir^ *)U 270. +48i 
4 - 5 h 401, +0+ j*q,, 5U&Eqq a< 626, 720, 732, 
741, 757, 7H5604 aqq : rclatiw with 
q.,1116,10B. 12&, lMsqq.p 
,17,60, 2u4.fi70.202, 806, 
321 fiq r , 824 F 337 P 393, 400 Hqq-> * u 
420 bq, r 428 &qq , *22 p + 34 ?q. ■ 4+8 sq.. 
475Hu, +85; v.nr Utvoctu Edward 1 
ami Philip IV. Et5, BH, 321 sq,, 403 
eqq., 106 nq.. 510; btf+Wttn Edwnrd H 
and CLarJi-- IV, 3:18 Fq. + 42W ^, P 434 iq- P 
ter uIhi lluhd^S Wnr; rclatioria 

With Flanders. 223. 2+3, 937*qq M 311, 
321 aq.. 340, 3+4 Hjq.. 371, ilTfliq., *03, 
4+4 hj., +06; with Bur^indv. 231, 233 sq., 
1017 E q.. 370, 9*6, 386, m*q.; wilh 
Iktly, 7.23, +8, 76t 202; English atudenta 
in, 7ti5; relations with A. 456. 585; 
and Cruilkle. 36l T 364 nq,, 67+. 670 ^ i 
and PoH+tgalp 4W, 4$7; and Hahclaua, 
465Imnhoatons from, 104 ; and the 

Budlic Crusades P 201* ri i»fe 2; rclations with 
Ireland h Bootland, Wales + irc Ireland, 
Scut land, Wales; Tii^iiv, 146.870 ; tln^ 
flf.east, 686, 688, 673 sq., 670 r 680. 623. 
GOT; *£d Actiielbtrtii. Catiutc, Etigar, 
Edmund, Edwani the Ccmfe^or, Edwartl 
the Elder. Edward I, II, HI. 1A T , VI, 
linrold, Beno I. II, III, IV h V. VI, YIL 
John, Ilichardt,|[, Stephen, WillLamI, U 
EngnnRW&d (VII). ^k- dc Coucy. 19+ 

376 sq, 

Enq uttcurt riftirimuufti 3d2 
Ei^iflhctm, 202 

EnU j tfc:: il , Btrcngar de. liiadur oi Catalan 
expedition m the East, bm 
EnOcbneb, 135, J97 
Entrcruont, valley nf F 200 
EoghjLilzicbta {Can#] E ofjhtLjni r group of chilis 
in IrdanJ, 53L sq ai 549. 5+4 
Epk-urcani* 76G 
Epita, -H aud battle of + 501 

ICpUtvla Lrrmthm, 29 + 

Era^niUE, 497, 762 
Eicuto. W+llUm ei02 


the Empire, 65 
344; with Fiance 
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Erfurt, 83 r Tift; university of, Iftl 
EHq Yt Mouvul, king of Denmark, 117; 

conquer* W*nd towns, JI9 
Erie of FomerrmiA, king of Denmark, Nnr- 
W , and Bwedfin p 224 ; attempt* to canquer 
Holstein, 229 relations with ihc Hin- 
■*, 330 iq-K 233, 267; hi* pilghm^o to 
JanusI 'msi h 230 3 deposed p 251; in Q atknJ, 
231 bij. 

Kric 11 Priosthater r ting of Norway, lists 
Harb-e town* and, 219; Scottish marriage 
of, o60; and the 6colfci«h - uctthj ion, ftb2 
Erliigium, r*£ John ikolu-i 
Emus! of l-'anluhiefi., utthfri.Hhoji of Prague, 
lOo, 170' ikiul Church te forma, 170 sq.; 
and Ogl* di EkuM* 174 
Efm lungiiiige, $49 
E rvri r re* Snowdon 
EEHihenbftob, Walter von* 02 
Esckolzmatt, Ii>5 
Esccrial, miin.^terj of, 740 
E>/nTcufo h eotli^ of few in Spain, 59S 
Esses, 3$9 T 74$: and the Peasants' IteviiU, 
461 sq(].; wl^orfl of, 447; carls of 1 t<f 
Gloucester tThotupA uf Woodstock, duke 
of? r Ht-jvford (Humphrey de ilohun 
elder and the ytnmger, eaxla of) 

EtshFitfcn, haute of* 1 1& 

Estate, Medieval. t.Ctiap. xmi; feudal law, 
tho tj/ErritorinJ principle, 56-1 *q - the me- 
d ievfil oou:rte,665 *qq.; and theirs u lien, 06$ 
aqq + ; development in England* 663 sqq r ; 
t'-pr- : e!'lL-.[ilJH --f tlji' boroughs* 87 '); re- 
prv^rsutnm in the Chnrak. 671; tins bar min 
Mid the Cvrhi ffrjrit, 672 uqq.; the bro-Aii- 
L-nlUg of representation * 675 Fiqq.; the 
groups represented, 660 s-q.; devolopnieoi 
in France. 682 aqq.; the b-iriip of im^iber- 

ship, 666 J lliu Mii nim nnw ?o |ke taftfcthig, 
667 sq.; the choosing of rapraaentiliM, 
688 t='M their powers, 666 ; pr^tSi com¬ 
pared with English coumi^i 691; the 
Third Estate, 669; organ] Action and pu> 
Lcdisre in Eng! itid and Francs, 693 eq. ; 
dtclinn of French Eclated, 694; provincial 
Estates. 695; comparison of the de voLap- 
tnentin England and Fmice, 769 eqq.; p,- r. 

-i rlczLco of rep Hr =£(1 feat Ion in Englau d. 71J 
sqq,{ the early SooUbh Parilann.-ui^ 796 
->j.].: du'-. hipHwtil of lha Spajiitih Cortei v 
665 b^i j ■ ihti Co rlc* of CatnLlonijik 696 liqq,; 
ruprvten feat toil of lbs towns, 69B sqq r ; 

S obers and fnocliuns of the Cort£s, 705 ft|.; 

cclsnd of, 702; rcprcj>iJTtaLsve ir^anihlit^ 
in Italy, 70-1 sq ; in Gormiasy^ 70S sq.; in 
other parts of Europe, f»2, 790; wied 
dsvc]opuLLrsl of, 706, 714 sq,; j nt u.Uq nwdtff 
Arngcm. CsfLlLc, CsfeiJonifl, etc ,. CdlKl in; 
urisL^r England, ParLhunsot in- itruUr 
FratnX, (jrcneruJ As^ensbliea and BfenOts 
Otnenj in; and [■arfouj cm*nfrin, 

Esliites in, repreaentallvci mb! l&s m 
EsEavayeTr m OnibaHine Ua^iie. 136 ; ttLS 3 - 
Bacnj in, 207 

Eito, captured by Cad Grande,. 47 


Kate■. iissiiLly of, 26 eq.j., 42, 47, 90, 760. 77* 
E&tc, AldohmndLno 11 d 1 „ lord of Ferrari p 
28; biii tan?, Ok, 42 

Eete t Aizo VLU d\ InrJ ol Femms, the 
Viseonli mad, 24 death of r 26, 96 
Estep EoaLricc d% wife of GaJenuo Vitc^qtl* 
25 

Estep Eeatrico d\ wife of Ludovico Hforzn, 
767 

E^te, Ercuk d\ dsiku of Fenara. 767 
Kite, Fnuiceaco d\ 28 nq.; hin son, 42 
Estep IsnhelLad 1 . wife of FmncGciZo Gc-LLsaga, 

767 

Eskp LcorjoLlo d\ lord of Fermra, pupil of 
QuUtiikD h 76*; FisanoJJo 'a medal of. 77$aq. ■ 
77ft 

Esk), Nkhola .1 III d h , lord of Fesmra, 765; 
his chiEdm>D h 77 -j 

Eh:o p Obixzo II d\ ford of Fiirram. 26, J3® 
Eh shook p Ests, 248 r^qq., 2ft6, 265* 260; 
mksloiLs lop 2431 cgnquBreil hy th e Livo- 
ninn Order, 251 eq.; revolts in, 259, 264; 
dioceses of; 2al sq.; JJisnish colony ip, 2ft I, 
261, 264 sq,; republic of, 26H 
Eternnf Gvtpel of Joachim of Flom, 796 eq.,; 

/nteoductiW te 791 
Ei*i Judatii , hull of, 634 jtof^ 

Eizh 1 + nat, 201 

Eucharist, doctrine yf the, 495 *q rr 504, 779; 
Wyclif on, 492 sqq,* 496 Bqq.; hie Du 
L ^ihiriu, ftul sq. 

Elides, ?sy Odo 

Buj^euius- 1II H Pope, and the iriah Church, 
5811 

Eugcnius IV, Pope T 75d; deposed by Council 
oC Haste, 74 
Euro, river, 360 

Eva (AoifeL daughter of D«rmot Of Leinster* 
wik of Eldnml Stronghow, 0:i4, 53$ 
Evesham, battle-of, 516; 764 
Evrem p 369; count of, iff Charles II of Na- 
varro, Philip; id nfiO Jcisiluo 
ExcAtf-^ utr rj f ifit ml r'jr'j r 654 
Eieter, bishops of, J« Bartholomew fseoaua, 

S Laplcdon 

Exilareh, Jewish official p 638; §« BosLaroti, 
UezL-klah, Mar i^utm 
Eymoricb, Nicholftr, inquiftitorj 28$ 

Fahrlano, GenhE da, painter, work of F 774 
Foenza. 6i r 5$,*$, 166 

FiL.jjjmola, PranHwavd hlla, win arf 
podeati of Lucca, 39; killed, 49 
ik^Ljinula, Nrfi delEu, son of Uguooione, 

FagginolAp llgucoionc del In, e-jn-.lotLi iire , lord 
of Fjai p 39; wins Lnceis, ifi,; defeats Flo¬ 
rence and the Guclfe at Montecatini, 46; 
fall of, 40 uq.; podeeta of Vemna, 41; 
gananiJ for Can Grande, 47; death of, 
41, 47 ; 6 , 5 4, 70 

Fairs, Kii% 7t6 r 746; of Champagne, *iv, 76, 
640 ; of Frankfort, 24-i; of Varese, 

Faivre, Pierre, tratulateB Boccaccio, 767 
F*jaltk«, faction^ in Murcia h A6f) 
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Folcoaimft, battle of. 7 

Faliem, Marin. doge oE Venice. eiecuted, 

61 

Folkeasteln, Euno von, r<v Kano 
Falkirk, little of {ITiJrt), .Via 
Ffckkopinfl, *i1i3 
Fakterbo, 3M 

^VrnqjjTmtj-k, 3lVl 

Fane. 57; ton* promulgated 

at, 59 

FryfflCn hermit of itw, ik Bartholomew 
>"fkrTL=.l>u rtr. stege of, 702 
Fathers of Cite Deport, 77S. 79U 
Faugires, A maud, eatilEnil, 65 
Fit, Jean do, 370 

E&rto, Bartolommeo, humanist- 709 
Federighi, bishop of Fie^ola, 774 

countof Moii^Fellro, lord 

of Urhino, 43 

Fedcrigo, Ibe younger, count of Montnlftitro. 

duke of IIrhino, hh library, 703 *q+, 775 
Fcldtireb, dttomlt of, IBS; 198; treaty of 
H474J, 206 

Feliin, king of Connaught, 544 

Foliwy, mac Criffan, king oE G&*kel F 029. 

m m 

Feltin (WjljiodS), battle of. 251: utile, 
252 

Feltra, id. 55 

Fellrtj. VUtorinodu, it* Yittorino 
Ferdinand IH a king of Cikatllo, 507,573„ 593, 
590; Is is niiuruige, 570; fulfil] nistraticn 
nihil-O-r, 594 m. 

Ferdinand IV. king of Castile, minority of. 
572 h| t . 580; bis Mooriah campaign, 575; 
death of, ife. 

Ferdinand V the Catholic, king of Spain, 
expels the Jews. 552 

Ferdinand I F kingol Portugal, and the Great 
fkhiain, 1M; relations with Castile, 579 
Mq.; death of,, 3SO 

Ferdinand d& k Cerda, the older; son of 
Alfonso %t d**tb of* 34^ 571 
Ferdinand, Do pi, the yonder. Infante do la 
Cerdft, critad from CoJtile, BOB. 320 sq. + 
571; beir under Alfonso Xk will, 571 fc|*t 
his ilcwendant, 575 

Ferdinand, Don. of Coalite, illegitimate son 
of AlfODvO XJ. 574 

Ferdinand, son of James II of Majcmja* com¬ 
mands Hiirtliin Co- ei span)' in the East, 
5B8 

Fevention, 15 

Fcmttep county of, 205 
Fcfgtts Hor t king of the Scots, 549; fail 
descendants, i5. 

Fergus, lord of Galloway, 557. 559 
Fermanagh. 522 
Fenno, 5* 

FarnAndez, Bias no, pupal Vicar in Bologna, 58 
Penis, diocese of, 531; 585, 537 
Fcmgot, Jewish pbyiiti*n F 639 ftoJc 
FcffaTm, war With Vciolm, 2tf sq.; tho toms- 
sion to, 2fl T 53^; im of, 39sqq.| amutfod to 


pupal states, 30. 13; Egbert of Naples 
vindraf, 23, 4264(3 otteted from. 42. +l«a,; 
Esien*i restored, 42. 47 ; in league against 
the Visconti, 50; conned of {143*| + 759; 
university of, 764 sq.; educational worfc of 
Gmrino at, 70S: court of, TOT; 48, 90s 
folds of, i« Eek, family of 
Ferrer, Vincent, w VinCtnl Ferrer 
Ferrem, Henry de, 489 
FtrHtiniog, 50Q 

Feudalism., vjl sqq., liv; legal and oonslitu- 
tioiuiJ aspocU Of, Chap. inn jHUttm; eooisJ 
and economic aspect* of, Chap, ill? p*u- 
fliiTj; oliir under ftartwi toainlrwr 

Fen:. Jaw* in. fiat 
Fieiuo, MaMHo, 052 
Fiescbl, family of. In Genoa h 43 + 90 
Facsohi + Catherine, w* Cotherino Fiewbl 
Ficschi, Luca, CAodinol, 16, H5 
Flwle, bodia of. 7T3; library in, 763 *q. 
Fife, earldom of. 549: SAtffif'(to«rt Bmk of. 
5 p f7 mir 3 

Flldfo, Franeefrco, fanmuiljit, bin Ejeilcctaon 
of Greek mano^ripta. 759; bia llfo and 
work. 709,770; S/WIms of F ik; 703. 765; 
his wife, 7 m 
Fiiliui’bmn, 48^ 

Finland. FW, triUs of, 216 sq.* 612; 
commerce of, 217; El widish advance 
Into, 616 

Finland, gulf oh 229, 249.617 
FiiCiir Idrfef^tu, 616 

Fite Alan (Stewart), family of, in BeotEawl, 
556 pij, 

FitaAlan, KJ ebatd. tlkp elder and tbo younger, 
Ett Arundel, Hill of 

FiteAlrtn+T he inss, nrobbl ilhop of CiUl ter bury, 
irt Arundel 

FitaAadehu, William, 539; governor In lie 
land. 589 sqq. 

FitzGemld, David, bishop of St David's, 613, 
535 

FitzGerald , Maurice, Noniuut leader In Ire¬ 
land, 535 6q. 

FitaHamon, Eoberh Lord of Ghunojgaii. 

m 

FiLzHaidiag, Boberl. 534 
FitiHeniy. Henry, illegitimate inn of Henry 
1, 535 

FitrHenry^ Mtjiler, 535 
Fils Henry t Eobert. 535 
FilzMauriee. Maurice, 544 
FilzGsbcm, Willtam, curl of Herelctd, i« 
Herefoid 

FkllEalpb, arcbbisliop of Armagh-, WfOliFs 
debt to bia doctrlaeo, 4&S aq r , 50*; 7^ 
_ J'tnjjwrtr Safmterir of. 425 
FitrStephon, Robert, his expedition to It^ 
land, 535 sq.; gmm^d coA, Ml 
FfteThomaa, John, baron in Ireland, 54Q 
FiteWHUatn H Griffin, 53*5 
Fi uW illsam, Raymoud. ■* Ic Gros f " H&ramn 
leader to Ireland, 535 aqq,; his furl in 
Leinster, 540 
FlageUanti, U0, 2B5 
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Flivnijere. Flemings r uJJiea with Edward I, 
8$, 3U. m t m, 4ft9 *q.; TelmXwnz with 
ftHMfl! I%ilip IV 1 ® rteslj^son. 320; and 
war with. 3U sq., 331 eq.. 324, 397. 332 5 
dedoala him ftt Courimi* 32-2; term* of 
peawa,3*22 eq.; Louis X's campaign againil, 
333; and Philip V* 335. 337; and 
Charles IV. 33d; invaded by Philip VI 
and defeated at Ca^l (ISSS), 343 i],; 
wattes pcacc with Mm* 349; md ibo 
Hundred Venra 3 War, 341 sqq-, 371.373 «p. 
896. 441; Edward ttt T s policy in, 544 sqq,, 
441 sq • 1 union with Bmbftntinii Haiuniilt 
(1340), 346; Jama? vm Artevddc in. 340 
Bqq.; Charles ami U» *uce*asi 0 fi in t 302; 
popular revolt under Philip van Arteveldc. 
337, 369 463; d^rAid al Rdogcbe^ 

(I4@S)* 370; Engl mb "cnwda" to. 371, 
163 $q.; Acquired by Philip lbs Bold of 
Buipundy. 071; pence with France (]385) a 
371 m},; haiLBc of Birgui-Jj in, liii, 205, 
32B f 238 Sq,. 062. 307,'372, 379; rand the 
Great Schism, 292, 070 »]„ 165 yq.; 
preaching in, 3ft I. Bft3; mygliciam nnd 
bcra> in, 764. 7 m sqq., 795, flfc eqq., 
807 , BlO Fq.; mfiroenreriefl from, 39; coin- 
ni*U front, 720, 716 ; in WkIn, 510; 
ngrtCilltura in* ?ltJ, 724, 731; poasanta in, 
729,733,737 «iq-; wmmasH And industry 
in, tiiaq.,,, 372.593; gild* (n^fir/s) Fit, itlii 
Eq.; doth trade of, *}i* 4 *. 216, 232 Hq. T 
2-10, 341 aqq.* 730, 732; tapectriw of, 
2 B 2 ; commune and town* In, 137 pq r , 
227 sq P . 307. 373* 733; tha democratic 
movement in. sii sq P ; commercial relation* 
with BnghrWp 233. 337 aqq. t 314 Mm.. 
444 sq.; mASSacre of Floming* In London 
(1891b 162; Hftllftt irado and policy in. 
219. 990* 228* 227 eq., 231, 138 aqq,. 337. 
2S2 &q. a 246; «r ribo Bruges; 310. 841. 
363. 553,383, 716, 734 sq.i counte of. tii. 
226. 724; hi? Charle* Uic- Bold, Guy of 
Damiiinnv, John tho Fcarlfl^, Loots I. 

1 1, Murpint 111, Philip tho Bold, Philip 
the Good, Robert JIT: rtt 4 tUo Guy. 
Henry; alto Burgundy. French duchy of 
Fleming bishop of Lincoln, 495 
Ffrfu, 878 

Flint, mooting of Richard II anti Henry of 
UfllSL'iwr lU, J W P 522; FIlnlEhiro, hortli, 
511; formation the county* 5LS; 
iwrajpd by Glyri D&r, 593 
Ftor. Roger do, leader of the Catalan mt- 
pedltfon to the Eitat. 599 
Flora, abbot of. *te Joachim 
Florence, and thtf Colon na, 7; war with 
Amico, 8 sq. n 16 f*{r\ mAkefl perti 1 ^ 30 sq.; 
faoliona in. 10 aq<|- + II* 96; 1 b Bi^cfca nnd 
WbiEc?< 111 in. H wj.; iruen^ntion of Bunl- 
loco VIIlp 11 *q rp 17; under intcrd]ct T I2 K 
20, 07; Charles of Valois in. 13 9qq.* 61; 
rosolution And silts of Whiles, 13 sq,; 
Nicholas of Pralo in. 18; fire in, 10; 
aie^e of L'kiola^ 19 wj,; Clement V and. 
20 'i| ; aids A^o VIII, 2^; relation^with 


Naples, fl, 55; Robert of Naples And. S3, 
33. 85 wfo 38 Bq , 13, 52; end ol hie W- 

abip, 41; rcckts Henry VII, %2 00; 

liEft ftiege of, ad sq., 101; war with Pisa 
and the GhibeilJnro, 80 Hq.; dofentod at 
Montonalicu, 40, 54; Low Lit™, 39; WAT 
with. 44. 50; supports Lnntbanl GneliH, 
41; And Canon. tk T 44; Charlas of 
Calabria in, 05* 84; war with nrehhiahop 
Giovanni Viseouti d 0 $ *q,; ^tam'a of 
Walter of Bri^nnt!, 64, 77; '“Wax of the 
Eight Ssintt 11 with the Pkp'icy. 66 aq.; 
wlna Fisa, 70. 70: and Areaao.71; WAT 
with Clan GaIeasm Viflyavtl, 71 w + ; 
I jidi^lAH of Naploa nnd, 73 aq.| and Iho 
Great Schism* 293; Council of (1430). 
631, 759; foreign policy. 377 eqq.: nmr, 
«nary trwpeof, 35, 37* 4ft; oon-siitution, 
»-i-ii, 21. 41,64 sqq.; Onlinances of JurtJeu 
In, 10, 12, 14, 21. 01; rise oF new housca, 
22; jwpofu prdPto and jn>pofo mrnulo in, 
64 »qq r , 09 sq.; remit of the proletig-iai 
under llrandinl. 05; the Parle flutt/n in 
power, 65 eq.S "Tun of Uberty in, 06; 
volt Of the Ciompi* iiu 1 07 sqq.; end of 
thft OOinmune, lift; Inule of,, si Li,, 8 17* 

75pfj.t capitAhsla of, 732; LemtOTyof, it.; 
mere hunt 1 : of, aspidj^l from Avignon, 07; 
banksra of. siii t 8, tt* 36. 77; Jetffi In. 
04ft. 652; r *Aits™ of n itili* 6.7 sq., 08 *q,; 
w airo Lurrn* Arte deffa; poetry and art 
in. 22, 97; RouaiBaanro in, Cbnp. XAY 
parrim ; bufflUliete in,, 757 aq.-, 76ft uq.; 
Chrysolnraa and other Greeks in. 759 sqg 
the revival of art in* 771 sqq4 irchlleoturo 
icu 772; Leonardo Bruntl his loir nf, 760; 
uniTonsity of d 75fi T 764 ; the Acmlcmy, 
75ft; the Laurontfan Lihrery* i5,, 762 feq.; 
Hanta Maria Novella, 09, 760; Sftnfco 
Spsrito* 769. 772; Santa Cre*ee, Umthafu, 
709, 771 sq*: Fas?i Chape! in. 772; San 
IjoreniO, 7 * 1 sqq + ; SautA MftfiA del Flotb, 
cupola of. 772; SN, Apo^loli. i5.; Ban 
Miuiato, ik; Siuitjk MariA M Carmine. 
773; Gnidi palace* 10; Palazzo Pubbltoo, 
13; Faloiso Pitti. 772; PalfUKO Pnxz\ 
(QELaralcH i J. rft.; tjunta TrinitA, 

U: PiiiJfiEA Santa M^ria Novella. 16; 
PiazEA del Priori. 00; Plmia San Ma roo, 
&9; PortA San Pier GftUolinL 13 1 $6; 
Fqria Spada* I ft; Fontfl CariaLa* 16 ; 
nunnery of San Pi<^r Nfaggi-Jrt. 18; 1 aq., 
IB. 56; lords of* f?e Chaflea of CalabriA. 
Waller of Bricim*-, Robert of Naples; 
blidiop of T M*t Fosa 
Florence V. count of Hoi land. S3 mur- 
dere4, 96 

Ff-rrr* hinpTiiirum, 277 nolr 2 
FJote, PW* IT, 310. 3N. 820. 33ft; killed, 
15 

Fldfr* NichoEaa von. bortllit, mediate* ho- 
Iwfhen Swl.Mfu Confc^lcratce. 210 
Fotu, count of, 8ft 1; tee GmiLgn, Jlo^ci 
Barnard 

Foleo. grtmilaon of Ajtzo VHTof Formra, 29 
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Folk Fi*, fa. expedition of RwIm mercer.. 
trlfi, 210 

Fundi, ftlceiiqn of Clement VT1 ole 2B0 * 0 * 1*1 

m 

Fonts Avcllaqx, ftbbnl sf. *t* Peter DamlAH 

Fuidssn, 539 H42# 2 

Forest Cititons (IMlltufttw) of SwS"6 
Confederation, Chap. til ptorim; parly 
history and character nf, 185 Eqq,; rela¬ 
tions wilVi the Empire, 187 ertmo- 
Hpotion of, 190 sq.: with the 

Hab&bur&a. 180 iqq.; early alliance of. 
188; the federal pact ol 1291. 1801 vic¬ 
torious *4 bfor^arten^ 100; i^Llion in the 
Confederation, 194; tmnsilpjnf. conquests 
or, 106 sqq,; i« SchwyA, Unterwaldeu, 
Uri; nfcn Ewbfi Confederation 
Forests, fond-liodip 623, 717 aq r| 720, 
724 *q. t 748; Charter <tf the Fo™t, in 
Enx'tnnd, 410 sq.; Ordinance concerns ng, 
426 

Fcrelcn, 550 

Fortl, 20, 76fl; under Rchert of Sables, 84; 

bciietjcd by cardinal Alb^mo^ 60 
Forraui rhijf r P payment oildwl from Borffl, fm 
Fumy, 437 

FyrttHco^ Sir John, quoted, 694; 731 
Fortetlot, 552 

Forth, river* *161 s«^. 651 &q., *5!sqq-, 

m 

Fertirnn, Picl* 

FftSsambretic, 57 

Fmapr, heatib-ls* in Kmnra, 349 
France, rnyal power, xiv. 3fi3, 311 wi., 0*6 « 
683, 894 ih|., 709>q, + 7ia fxj.: royal court, 
283, 328, 374 aq,; Cmmml, 328, 330, BGft 
Sqq., 373,085,390, 603 sq,: cofiHtUntionoJ 
dereloptilotH, compared with thftt nt Eng¬ 
land, irfilE »q., OBI note S, Bfi3 fiq*j. p 691 
H qq., 699, 700 &qq,S General AsFcmbliey 
Ktii Suilc;; General, in, ik, lG* 31*, 918, 
328 eqq,. 338, 540 r 3*2 *q., 3*5, 382 e^, 
800 h 384. 303, Chap. suuu jmhh'hi; early 
rcprcH-nUlion. fifW pq.t duvelupmcEit of, 

634 aqq,; the choesinR'of represen*atlvcs, 
r.69 sq.t the Third Estate, CEP; organise- 
bofl ami procedure, 009 sq4 decline of, 
094 «iq.; Provincial Estate^, 00i5; adminis¬ 
tration : till r 398 sqq. + 33®, 340, 383, 380 

gq., 688 nq. tt 8&l, 713 «!■! reform 

Hunt led by Etienne Jtowd, xi„ 3-53 sqq-; 
Ih-Liif relimiLR, 372, 384 sqq.; I "Ontenna rcp 
C obncUMM, $85 iq + ; local government, 
331 *q-> 8S5p C91; revetsw and finance, 
056 jq.; under Philip IV, 324 3qq. r 08-1; 
noder I'hilip YL 311 eq,, 349 *q-T nndet 
Charles VI, 3&0, 372,378 *-q.. 331. BEUS aq.; 
and tha Staled Gen ptdJ, 351 n 3fi3,302,369, 
384; (thini M7. 361, 359, 371, 378 «|.. 
381 1 384,389,08* *1-; hi.^ rtb-L ilt * 362,369 
&q.: revolts agairiat taxation, 369 sq.; 
cbo Ghamlw d« OainRge, 

Wb; royal ohartafi, 335 iq.; Chancery, 
B3Q; ecort of pwre, &3\ sjSj ^ Pnr^- 
tiwwt dr FrfiVii; army, 333 eq., 343, 362, 


209; Qrtdamme, 383,380,390; navy, 346, 
303, 8S5, 3&7 S 58t w],; Church in, 1*. 
280, 284 *1,. 205 aqq., 307, 319 (fq„ 3^4, 
386 eq., 34feq- B 879; Antnnnm&ti* nrg^nS. 
sationof. 303; reprcaentiitlnD of iheolcJVty- 
004 087 eq„ 032; relations whh the 
Pamoj. xvi, 12, 00, 90 Sq., 10®. Hi. 1®, 
370, 072, 277 ffftto l r 280, 807 «?-, 311 
pqq., 011 sqq ., 377 f B8S, 3fi8p UH h TO0t 
wc Avl[fuon: opposition to papal 
lAUtion* 280; and the Great Schtam. 
201, 294 flq„ 399 i®. 368, 379; 
Wi thdreu-nJ of obedienc^F 295 aqq., 379; 
fnqniaitirrti Ip t 317 eqq.; moimstrd i l s 
in, 730: monastic Orders in, 780 eqq.; 
5fcndicant Orders In, S6ft*B07,B15,8l9aq.^ 
lUYfiticKsm xml heresy in, 781 ©qq,i 767 
™, h 75>4 m m 810; social and economic 
condition of, xl, 212.716, 721 e*|. . 727 l^q., 
730 suq., 721 sq. f 740 Fq. t 718 wqr, Jac* 
, t usHr in. ii. 354 sq., 468. 738; commerce 
ami m.I i Em try in h 542,871,593; population, 
842; Jevre in, tec Jcwa; tomnmMi and 
sowrtE En r 187 sq... m, 608 iq., 727; rr- 
nreBCElitnLtion of, 6S0 Fqq-i cullnre, 103, 
282,486; French lm^nap> h 109,137. 109, 
410 Ftnfr, 446; literature sn t 730, 740 sq., 
J*7^ 701; nft in, 1*3. 282; ainhllKlure, 
1 r]8 16>? 282; mercenary band- in, ^^2. 

085. 857 eq., 360 aq , 887, 577, 
frmbntars fro-tn, 194 sq-, 202; acquiei- 
Gons: Ton In use nod Naexms 30 7; Dan- 
phin6, 146, 849 „ 886; *89". 

others, 607. 323; vtlension of Irenbera, 

323, 319; nivil WftT between Arma^nacg 

nnd Bnrunnillarifl, 382 ="'|.q- J 3^0 flq'l-i 
l^a^ne of the Public Weal, 2@5; the 
Florida, 432; the Revolution, 693, 895; 
relations vtih the Empire, 38. 86^ 80i 90 
oq,, ICKE, 106, L08 Eq.. 120, 129, J3I sqq., 
146, 824, m 343, 366, 379 aq.; with 
Enplxnd, 17, 60, 202, 270, 292, 606, 331 
Hq., 521j 337 sqq., 393, 400 sqq. t 411 eq-. 
VJ0 sq. r 426 sqq., 432, 434 aq., 410 . 

475 sq, + 400; war between Philip IV and 
Edward T. S5> 31] r 331 aq r| 408 sqq.; 
between Charles IV and Edward |l T 380 
sq., 439 Eq., 434 sq,; f« ob<r Bhndrcd 
Yeare" War; altiamw with Bcotlicd, 288, 
292, 844, 37®. 405, 437, 504 sq.; ami 
W T ale&, 522,625; relation k with Fknfere, 
313 sq r| 820 &qq., 324, 327, 332 sq , S35 h 
387 m\ . S41, 543 *qq,„ 340, ^55. 862, 
370 *qq.; and Ibo Swtsa Canfedctmti&n, 
202, 305 eq r , 200, ill, 214 aq.j and 
Amgrm. 3, 6, 305 pq„ 303 sn., 31I 1 820, 

324, m< 502 sqq., 500; ft nd Castile, 286, 
292, 305 sq., 30H. 30L Wsqq T . 374, 876, 
401, 5711573, 575 sqq,, 579; and KavartC, 
806 Miq., 850 Stq. , 3011 sqq. r ^G0 sq., 385, 
373; nnd Aai^tria, 309; and Bnrenndy p 
149, 231; and Italy, 44, 78, 220, 378 sq.; 
and Gene*, 71, 73, 370; and Florence, 
17; and the UlnaflqJe fur Siciiv, 582 sqq.; 
fetlkm from. In Ireland, 539; vit, 3, 7 
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sq-. IK, 73 > 76, Si *j., 91. til, 115, 

135, 117, 323. 413. 413,437, 444. 754 iq.; 
u» uJjrt Frtri*; S t±n*3 of, 52, 50 Bq. t 105. 

wa,663: *n chjix]®s iv a v, vi r vn, vrrr, 

ynrirje I, Hugh. John I. □ , Louis VI, V[I, 

vm. lk. x e xj t xil xiv, Philip ii, in. 

IV. V, Vis Midi of. ftll; peasants ih, 
736; Jf'i' »1«1 Iifi.Og!lHll>C 
FrtQDUHhi. FLeroJe 1 , painter, geometrician , 
772; Liu frescoes at Arc*zo, ift, 

FranCt-5410. Vcmrusw copyist, raw ram Ce tub 
lm n 751 

Franchc Comte (Burgundy, free eoantjofL 
99,305, 362, 379; arid HodolfofBibiWt 
S9, 10$; acquired by Fftow. 10i, 109, 323; 
gil'fld to Philip the Ed3d T 336; Sw3jm me- 
cesses in* 206 &qq., acquired by Maxim Lii m r 
208 ft|.; Serfdom Lt. t heiresses to. 153, 
323; count* of, Loaia da M n'h 1 . M^r- 
fgnret, oaimtcsii of FJftQ^rS, Maty of Bur* 
gundy. Maximilian, Western Emperor, 
Otto IV, Philip V t king of France; m al& o 
Burgundy, d ukw ol 

Fnmcb, 2Si p ofAsshl, 590, 731, 782, 764 w|,< 
7LH, 701 »q.; myaiicijitu of, 777, 770, 702 
sq.; his work ami influence, 702 wqq,. 70$ \. 
Fire I Bub of T 768, 702; thia IVoretli, 705 
FnmcLseiin^, Franciscan Older, schism in, 
34 sq. n 2^0. 761 , 704; heresies in, 063 ft}., 704 
&q.; mysticism u-f, 776, 762 &qf|,. 603 Gq r . 
fll 1; winpaml with Uml ol the D^iuiniti^ r 
700, 707 wq.J Spiritual parti? in, 0, 17, 
120, l‘tt h 26a jaq , 770, 791 aq., mi: its 
competition and Idea1ft, 704 &qq.: literature. 
fB5sq..90i5; friars ol Primitive ObsnrriLiiM, 
704; Reform efSlrictOWririmce, T&5; Tor* 
djirieaof,705*r|..700 1 601 aq. , 600; relatione 
with Lewis IV, H sq., 136* 123 aq- 123, 
126; con ft Kit with tohn XXII, 65.132, 
263 sq>; in FlUlUti 310 aq+; in Wales, SIS; 
in C tuna. 367; missionary work of P 2B7 sq-. 
705; 53, 452. 70(1, 663 ft}.; m aim Fratl- 
oelU 

Franco] ino, 30 

Fnoocmk, 8l p 1 ID, 140, 167 j nobles from, 
in Pmwdas, 303? muoncm of Jew-i in, 657 
Frankfort (on Main), Rudolf of flababurg 
«[0CMH) lit, 78; diet ftt 11291 } t 84; Adolf of 
Nuftiao plectol at, 64 ft}.; deposed ut* 87; 
ami election of Lewii the Bavarian . 114; 
diet ai (1336), 136 i§q. p 706; ordinance* of, 
triO Up]-; o£io LhTcI iwru; r&uiilalion* 

for elections ai, 144; trad- of. 244; fait 
of, to.; St JiwtbolaniewaChurch at, 114, 
132, 144; Jews in, 658 s 95, 116, 113,13&, 
132, 602 

Franks. Frankish empire, FEUnkish mon- 
arebj, Jews under the, 663 ft}-; territorial 
1 o,w under, 664; Aa\ Ian. Lnwt ed p 33^5; tmtUQ 
G&jxrii tlgians. Blefoelrtglattft 
Fraslen^p battle of, 212 
fntioalli, 293, m ft}., 7&5, 798, mi 
JV.it m miUtte* Chriitl. 2W; *** Brethrou of 
the Sword 

FraubrimDoii, hat lie of P 125 


Fmuenbnrg, 303, 204; Calhftlflll, 266; tomb 
of Cop-jmLcus. (b t 
Fmu^nfeli 254 

Fmumiinster* ISfisahbejof, in Zurich. 166. 
162 

Frederick 1 Barburo*«v, Wen tom Kropero r, 
54. Bl.D7 t 1IK, 121, 140; and BoltomLn. 
1S0; bis grant to Ldbeok, 236 
Fred Eriek 11+ Western Emperor 26, 49 , 51, 
60, ftS, 66.03.97.593, 731; ImpfiTwmatcip 
81 aq.; and HieCrown in Germany. 164 sq.. 
HI; hin OoSden Bull to Bohemia, 153, 
163; the £wl» Mid, 186 aqq ; ami PruitFut, 
254; ami the lews, 653; turumens ropra- 
nntatim, in Italy , 794 sq.; ai pmureor 
ef the Banalnuce, 751 
Frederick in |Y) of Austria. Western Em- 
perer. and itm SwJb^ Coufctlemiton. 201 
Hqq,. 211; ftliiw with Itouii XI Aminat 
Cbariea the Bold of Burgundy, 265 gq ; 
Eiiaki'y with Chari *MY7 ; mures 
Franehe ComUJ for Ma ximil Uin. 209; forms 
league in 5wrt.bia.211 

Fredulck I the Hudcomr, ul Hab^hurg. 
duke of Austria, anti-king to Lewi* IV, his 
claim to Bohemia and Moravia. 81,93 nqq- t 
Ido ft|.; luarrif^c of, 387; CrtOdldHlc for the 
Empire (130SL 6$; relaiiona with Henry 
VII. 94; rtgnlEl Candidate. 11$; bee e3ccti<<n 
and oo re nation, 114; war wiili IV p 

i 11 ft tn -'] etafttod a i M ikh Idorf. 47 r 115 -j.. 
159. 699; reconciled with Lowis and hr 
cemta.joint king. 121 sq ; and John XXII* 
46, 118,122; llrtEirtn poti^v, 4(isq . iQi^q.j 
death of, 123, 101; 42 h 110, 144 not*, 1&6 + 

im 

Frederick 3V ■■( H;ihsbarg p dnkc of Atialria 
fFyreli, dclCrtLed by the Swi^-s. 198; rh> 
prlred of hie slatoa, 199 
Frederick 1L of Aragon, king of Sicily ''Trio, 
aerie) „ b is access i a ri, 9, 320.560 &q.; pTlscy, 
ft, 9ft ; bin struggle wi Eh A nj oil and Amgen, 
6 -qq h fikSdeq.; and trcelv of CnItsboLlc-tta,, 
15. n. 13.597; alllancO with Henry YU. 
154. 36. 39. 42 «q,. l&L 273; Piaa and. 39; 
war with Ili^bort ol Naples. 43 *q.; the 
Catalan Comp my annl, 569 sq. 

Frcdcrick III of Aragon* king of Sicily 
iTrinacria). treaty with Juamialof Naples 
66 

Frederick ef Wlitotabneh. duke of Upper 
ErtVrtrirt. 15Cflq„ 105 

Frederick 1 - VI] of Holiensellem, Electoi 1 of 
Brandcnbnirg. burgravc of Nuremberg. 173 
Frederick liv^ ef HcbeazoIlerD. burginve of 
Nurembotg. 11ft, 134 
Frederick, duke of Lorraine, 66 
Frederick (If the Quarrelaomc, margrave cf 
Mtduj^n, landgrave of Thuringia, 66, 01, 
117 

fkpledflh H. mttigravoof Meii^n. landgrave 
of Thuringia, marriage negotiation*. 117; 
132. 138 

Frederick, Eton, of Ctuttila, brother of Alton an 
X.560 
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Frederick, Don t illsgttJmiita am of Alfonso 
XI of Castile, master of the Order of S*nt- 
iftgjo, 571 wjq.; ci^alai, 577 
Fne Companies, «e Army 
Fife spirit pWl of tho r me Brethren at the 
Free Spirit 

Freges®, Domenico, dngp of Getin.\, €1 
Irauiip pffcrtl tlon of the, 200 ; 313 
Freising, blsh&pHo of* 578; bishop of, 122 
Fncscoi iilcgitLatatc ton of Azid VIH of 
Ferrara, 2H aq. 

Frescohaldi, family of, in Florence, Il n St; 
firm of, 433 

Friar* (Mendicant Oidcns), til, ni sq,. 307 h 
457 sq.* 78$; fttmefced by Wydlf, *83 
w>t* 2, 495* S02, 604; uiiBssortanv work of, 
287; mjMiebrn of* 777. 762, 791.790* ttOS, 
B09; popular prc&chpm, 799 Rq.i 807; «r 
ill mu Humtc]cans p Franciscan* 

Fribourg, foundation of p 188; al]mn™ and 
policy- 188, 193, 137, 200 iwjq.* 2L3 ; and 
Berne r 133. 203: and Savoy, j 6., 308 sq,; 
admitted into &wlrn Confederation* 310. 
313; pwsosalons, !&,; Cangrass of (1476J, 
gw 

Ftfaktiral* 214 

pfttrcjfc slaspof the Hanna, 223 

*1- 

Friends of God* 796 sq.* 803 sqq,, 800; ori¬ 
gin and activities of p 800 sqq~ 

Fncalandp 134. 228; war with Holland, 233; 

pi ratofl in, i6 r 
Friach™ Hall, 2.74 

Frisia* Frisian*, 83, 724 sq.; WceI, 82; the 
Ffinohum, 668 
Friuli, 300 

Fro I snort r 842, S65* 458, 485. 73R, 7+0; 
GAmtAfw of, 370 mtf. 740; quoted, 730; 
UfldtMrriptlcn of John Bail .quoted r 738 nq, 
Fronde, the* in Franco, 482 
Firmtintu, Tk a#i£ariri#rttitor of, 762 
FuceCehio, marshes of , 40 

chorion** in Spain, 554 Eqq. 
FyflrteTsnlani, inland. -781 
Fnld*, moniiiitrry of, 762 
FitmGHOp 4 
Ftirka, pm.**, 186 
Fum&i* hntllr of. 321 
Filnlonborg, count of. i« ftonry 
FuratenwaLdc p treaty of, 150 

OahflU, EaJtdai in France, 350* 382, 385 
Gabrielli, Canto da", of Gubbi*, jndcsla of 

Florewn 14 

GftM* TaiJdeo 1 painter, 77l 
Gaelic Gw!Id language, o46 sqq. 

GftirW, 72; besieged, 3; Ladinhui orowrod at, 
73 

CH^Loni. family nM*6?q+* IB up, 43.51,31-5 
Gaeiani. Bonediqt, ntnurud. stt Donilitff 
VTI1, Pope 
Crat-iAni, Eoffred* 8 
Oa-.-Uni* Peter, his Gfltahtt, 7 
GaLayi, 97, 48 

Oalieb (Hal iez'K fl*4; «r Galicia (in Poland) 


Galicia (in Poland. Hulk*)* tiOl k|., 607; 
rise of r OOOEiqq., 614 *q.; eharatitOf and 
policy of. 611, 615; union with Vothynsa* 
610; and the Tartar ifiVOMOfwi, Gl4fiq.| 
kingdom of, 615; aristocracy in, 606, fill; 
Church in, 622: princes of, 611 fqq M 615; 
princes and kiop of T *tt Daniel, Urfllfr? 
nf Torfipete, IhJifl art of Vnlhynia, Shvftmo. 
VbjuI 1 ko, Vkdimirko.’TftriMlar Osntomy*! 
Gaibia (in Spain), 676; invaded by Fortil- 
jfuc*p P 57EI; and John uf Gaunt, 560; 
laDgange % 572 

Gaiitvdin, CntliTidiana, 257, 263, 267 
Gail, Sr, miiflloiuvFy, 528 
CiaBipoli, maannorvi of Catalanfi and Am 
goncse in, 688 

Galloway^ 551 Eq.„ 5-75 ftq.p 582; ftdmtniitn- 
tt£m in. 556; re voEta in, 559; Korse pasef 
in, 560; Ewdacf, irr Alac,P>rjni*plTehirc4 
GaEllim, ludge of , m* Visconti, NLtM 
Galway, bay of, 528, 516 
Gam, David, of Bfrctltoak. 626 
Game, Voscnda, 651 

CiamiklieL VI, JewLeh patriarch of Palcsiinc t 
634 

Ganiba-iXirtilp Bfiiro, lord of FiftVp 76 aq, 
Gammeladoirf. battle of, 113 
GaniJla. 668 

Goon, head of -Jewish iiabbinicai oollege T 
686; *t* Hal, y»Jvhah 
GazoLlasO do La Vegfrp it* Vega, Gamila^O de» 
Gamier, papa] outlet tor in England, l5I t 490 
Garonne, river, 366, 3155, 403 T 428 
QUrtntr, labouren, 73fi 
Gon r eap Bernard of. orudina^ 282 

GnatODj, Gawp^ 42, J146, 854, 341 ■ 376, 
412, 431, 443 , 717; abandonment of Ciw 
til Ian oEaiinji (1254) ■ 563; Ed ward I and* 
3SS, 406sqq r , .544; Ini pdicy in P 432; 
Philip IV’s dtrflKiie on, 830sJi- r 403; war 
in (1234-7), fl5l, 403 tqq r , 40R sq. h 
510; English mtniinislmtlon in. 416, 420 
iwj.; Cliarleff IT"* stHioean-S En, 333*2-* 
438^.; Tevali Against the Blank Prince 
in, 363; French ■ohc'EW in, 36S sq.; 
support* Armaipmca, 382 sq. f 38H; triiio 
I ratio of, 432; lown* in, i5.; troops fronk, in 
Spain. 574, 577; SWnHilhiils of* 4l0 sq. p 
423; j ft nlio Aquitaine 
Gtwlflr> 192, 231. 213 

Gaston (HI) Phebus, count of Foil, viscuunt 
of Bfervm. 354. 602. 717 
Gaul, 82, 133* 343; Christianity In* 527 wk 
Jews Eh, 632i 638; U< fitfirn CaruUngian^, 
Franks, Merovingianu 

Ga van tun, Fetor of, tor] of Curnwall, earf-or 
ol, 412 sqq + ; eaeCutiun of, 4It ^ 4 ,; 417, 
421 sol | 424* 432; his father, 419 
Gaza, Theodore, author of Greek grammar, 
759 ; M oopyint. 764; translates Aristolle* 
759, 768; 766, 769 

GttlymJn, grand dnke of Lblmanla, 259 
Gelnliauacn* Cunmd of, bit Apwr^fA Omt- 
tordme r 293 

Geneva, 97,183 *209,3! 4; ftTUluK^I by Savoy, 
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60; pars ransom I* CotlNmles, ^ 
to jn<TCeR*ry band, 210; bifthop ot «< 
John-Loui* ' 

Gene™, Elk of. 114 
Gepnep, p re WiL3ift.ni 

Genoa, and the Stall Tan war, 7; war with 
Fisa F 0, 27; Henrir Til juid t aiS„ 37 &q. , 
Sfl; fwlbni in, 43 sq.,06; iic^e sad relief 
Of, 41* 43sqq4 and Matter Visconti, 45; 
ffpttorfa of Hebert of Naplfg, 53^ (50; of 
archbishop Giovanni Vu^Qli r 57. Cl; 
iIobc ftbtp c?iahlkbcd. 60 &*.; submit to 
French doiui nation > 71- 378; revolt*. 73; 
ware with Ventae* 27 aq. F 48, 60?qq* P 70. 
06, 500; victor y at Co rani*, 27; defeated 
at l-a Lotera, 49* 61; peace of Turin- 01i 
63; war wiili Amgen for Sardinia, 500; 
reErvtions with the Eastern Empire, 27* 44 F 
61, 337; G«noetic m cretin a lire, 342; ihipa 
at Sluy* r 340; trade of, 37, 44, 60, 75*q4 
bank of San Giorgio* 77; eolonSes, 27, 60+ 
Torre M Faro, 44: 2 cq. t C, 24, 34, 

70, Msq +P 266. 296, 432, 753, SOB, 812; 
archbishop of. 5; dogf*of, «* idtHlM (An - 
kin lotto* GahHolc), Boeconem (Simone), 
Fte^two, Guareo, Mental k 
Gwffftijr abbot of St Albans* 7fl5 
Geoffrey, prior of Llanthony. bishop of 
Si DavitlX election ef T 616 
Geoffrey of PAm, chronicler. 363; Hbfrriu 
de JVrrtteY of, quoted, 640 
George of Trebiitrml, Gntfk scholar In Italy, 
769, 766, 768sqq. 

Gror^aobtang, fort* 256 

G^tTKiB^atC bike tore io p 612; quean of, *re 

Tamara 

Gerald V, aotint of ArmmEnflfl, 306 
Gerald, castellan of Pembroke* 635; de- 
ioendonls of, i'i'j. ; ire Gerald Lilts 
Gerald de Barr} 1 (Giraddu* Cambrensiablilc 
and work o(, 512 pq. + and the s« of 
Si David’s, 513; on the papal sanction to 
the conquest cl Ireland, 533; and Joints 
expedition k Ireland, 541 Sq4 Ilfiwrarff 
and IVerripflj'tJi of, 513; 521, 534 aq. ^ 
CleraJdinci, haitarH, in Ireland, AMI. 540 *J. 
tit raid of San Bonnino, a* Author of lira 
fntrewfacrien to ffi* Eterml Gn#peI P 761 
Genlauen, 253 

Gerhard, archbishop of May*llW T secures 
elccti on of Adolf of Nassau* 84 sq.; debris 
him, 8tisq. 

GaHrAlfhtfrr* j nri sdirtional lord, 722, 734 *q.. 
737; GtrUM»kemehaft r 732, 735; **t\iUu 
Vofil 

Gerbch of Nassau, archbishop of May cnee, 
134*q„ U% 156 
German* St, of flnssim 623 
German* (early ) t GrrmtUita of Titehna, 672; 

irt Alcnuumi, Burgundian^ Lombards 
Germany, Gcrauifian Chapa- m. rr,v; survival 
of lira Empire in* 102 aqq, ; royal authority 
ia p Hi sq, r 89 SM* t 102; ponilion and 
resources of the Crown in, 104 #qq,* 141 
flq.; decline of monarchy, 256; break op 


of the Empire, i, 733; power of the princes 
in, 80. 102; m, 126, 145, 107, 765; *re 
film BAbaborg*, Laiemburv, bouse of, 
WiikkbACb. botipe of, etc.; feudalism In, 
Z64gq.p 625* 765, 766* Ohap, xurpunrim; 
cdtratEtutioital developmi=m in. 111, 141 
6qq- ( 714; ire GoMen Hull of Charles IV; 
represcnlalL™ LilBtitUtiona in* GQ5, 765 sq,, 
7(6; cities and town* in. a* 54, 65, 165 + 
llOsq., m 142, 145. 151 sq.. iMaq.f 
growth of, 722; decline of* 246: representa¬ 
tion oft765 ; donfcdcrations of* 80,111, 

145,152 sq.; ire nfso Han Fft. farndfriedtju 
Bhine* Wend towns; Social and economic 
condition* 111 sq., 7lC, 718,72D eqq., 728 + 
736 *qq.. 7:44 736 ®q.. 744 sqq,; 

grawth of population, 723, 725: Black 
Death in, icfv, 146 h 140; serfdom tn^ 728. 
734sqq,; peasant revolta In, 730; 
iifmfT In, 731* 740 h 744 aqq,; eastward 
expnn(iinn T jmi, 160sq., 216«q,, 240 sq.. 
Chap. Ti (ire Teutonic Orders 71S+ 72-3* 
Hfiq T| 746; the work of reclamnlinn, 725 
fiq.;eolcntaloF>t4kai 70S, 734 sqq.; German 
pcamnk In PnismA, 203, 725, 736: Ger¬ 
mans iii Bohemia. I56sq.* 16^, 171, 176, 
1 M; in Raseia, 613; in Foknil, 656: 
commeteo of r tlT, 75. 60 P &7, Chap- TOi 
Jiiiwiwi, 617; of South Gemuul oiyca* 344 
sq,; relation* with lira Plapncy* HtU 113 
sqq.; ire Empire. Wes tern, relation* 
with lira rttpiicj; Church and elsr^y in* 
82, m, 130 sqq.. 131 aq. P 148 fiq,. 162. 
641, 640; resin* papal taxation and pro- 
vision, Trip 316, 148 F 277 6q., 280; inter- 
diet In. 319, 123,800«j,S tWpom Ordcre, 
rnystioiam and lieresT in* u, 38, 122,780 
fiq"., 7M, 705 sqq. , 804 aq., 807; Jews Sa+ 
ire Jew*; culture vn^ xtr. 07; literature 
in, 736, 735, 741, 757, 702, 796 @q., 700 
Kqt|.; pslnEera, 2^3; Gennan tfMp? in 
Italy, 38 f 37fq. P 10+ 44 h 50, OOaqq.; in 
Fmace, 342* 355. 357; relatiens with 
France. 106 *q k . 331 mj T 328, 380. 383; 
and Englarni. 439; and Spain, 570. 574, 
577 ; vEL il, 31* 72. 175 eq.. J86,303,341, 
372* 577 sqq., 610 sq.; of* h*« 

Een^ I the Fnwlcr* Ikmalw F kings ol 
the; ire dfw Empire, Westara 
(lorvrm. beaicf?ed by the French* 600, 585; 
607,700 

Gersau, 197, 313 
Gcrshom of May^ncc* 640 
GeraIta* 240 

Gerson, Jam, 909, 301, 364+ «03 r 810 
Gerirndo the Great, St, lAjitie, 706 sq. 
Gertrude of Hackcboru v ftbl«JS5 of He tide, 
708*q^ 

GtssoEiky, 267 

Geanati* rdiglouj uongre^aLinn, 304, 807 
Gei, 208 

Ghent, 234. 333. 400, 733; cloth trade of, 
343 sqJfcmiiS ran Artav elder in, 340; 
negotb&Bcma with Edward III al, 184 
parliament at, 46.; reToltai 360 sqq,; 
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Philip Tin ArteTElde in, 370; isbrnild to 
Philip the Bold, 371 

Gberardew*. Gnklo della* lord of Pi» F 

41 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo. eeutpteir* work of, 771; 
rtf P ift* 

Giant, Nfecolft. 67 

Gibraltar, raptured from the Moore. 573; 

raptured nnd beeiegtd, 574 
Gibraltar, Straits of, 6B7 
ffijon, battle of, 575 

Gilbert, hinhopof Bfui^ratid Hereford, 452; 
liniiFqwr, 473 eqq. 

Gilbert, bi-hop of Limerick,. papal legato, 
593 

Gilbert, St h of Scmpringbam- founds Gil- 
\mi\m Order, 786 

Gild'i, 644; of Florence, 10. 18; -drii, xfii* 
SI, 65 K|., 68 Fq., 75; in Siam*, 69 *q.; 
we silie Lana, A rU ifoUa : In German v H 
HI; of Zurich, 107; of Parti. 342; in 
Ireland,. 544; in Spain, 5&8; iti Flanders, 
Eli &£j,: MrrcHpnli 1 (Gild Merchant),. 593., 
620, 644, 655; nv Hanss, Mcrcltaral ad- 
TeDtnnm 
GiC^-libuicr. 258 

Gil leeom tfin. huftlAXT il of Grouch of Scotland, 
55* mU 3 

Glocoodtt, Fra, of Verona, sehnlarand nrchi- 
tofit, 762 
GEormcc, 209 

Giotto, iii, 112; influence of, 771 
Giovanni. 81, da Capistrano, 65(L 831 
Giovanni Domenici, hi a Jfcpofo fill ^orerfl o 
rfi cttn/dw'Ir^^ 766 

GLo^unnL Gualbcrtl, St. founds Order of 
Vallnmbro&n, 780 

Giruldise CiunhreiaBiif, X* Gttrald ile Barry 
Gironde a river, 522 
Girvnn, 651 

fitu, n feudal right, 717 
Gi&illnlanl, family of, 66 
GEuslLninnip Venetian admiral ‘13 
Gbnnt)rpifl ( eonqaefed by thn Norm m3. -'ftO 
510: Tordtihlp of, 618: revolt la, 52*1; 
acquired by Hugh Deppeneer the yoiingrr, 
422 p 520; lord* of, FitzEfiJnoci* 
Gloucester, mr\* of 
Gian villa, R«nulf» 6W> 675 
Gtippon, ChnrlrR, Pnrariftn leader, 357 
Glams, Iff); and Austria,. 102 &■],, 185 «L* 
201; member of Swiss Confodurtiliftn, 102 
aq, p 1&6 N]. T l^H 80^H] ih 218; alliancea 
and policy, 197, Sol. S0&, 365. JtO sq*, 
213; possessions, 107, 201,213 
OIupw, fp^E; diw™ of* 567 
Gleb Ht, prince of Murom; murdered, 51KJ; 

canctdacdt 600 
Glendatough. 536 
Glen Doehari, 550 
G1endowEr + 1 « Glyn 1>*T 
Glemruuna, battle cif„ 681 
GLrtEi-fM^MiiTl P 531 

Gloucester, 4ii, 512, 554; Statute of, 304; 
partbunvat &t|1379), 459 sq.,, 491; Jews 


in, 653; St Peter's abbey at, 482; estates 
of, 447; #ee h!po Clara 
Gloucester. Thomne of Woodstock* dttk# of 
(earl of Bucltlngll&ftt, Ea&ez,and Not Lhnmp- 
ton}, marriage, 447, *75; hta French cam* 
mkn t S6? t 4®; policy of.467sq-.475,477; 
[sailer of opporitioCl patty, 4&8 iqip; dn- 
rline ot hut power. 471 . 475 «q. ; am&sl 

iind death of, 477: ix* 479 *|. 

Glouoeat«r, Gilbert ds Clare h the elder, rarl 
of, lord of Glamorprui. 518; 546 
Gloucester, Gilbert Jo Clare, the yaunjpr, 
carl of h 41S; n Lord Oriifkiasr, 416; ^irtin fc 
431, 520; bin beLreii6fta r 421 aq., 520 
Ol ni-Httster. Robert, c*rl oi* lord of GLmwr- 

, , 

OIf h] neater, Thomas Drapenper, arl of, 
477 

(HjnCothl, Lovria, Welsh poet, 526 
Glvn D fit ^Glendowerip Gwalii iGftnLn ap 
Giu£fyddj, Jonl of Gljn Dyirdwy, 5^2 -sq.; 
his revolt, 523 t^.\ failure and drath of^ 
625J 526; his daughter, 524; his family, 
5 3S 

Glvn byfrdwj, Glyn revolt In, 523 

Gtluioti, 166 v 
G^lemheim. 377 
Gi^Urey. etibot of Let no, 253 
Guihbert. Fleming, in 14ho«, 585 
Godnil, king of Man h blockaded Dublin* 
587 

Godrio, St, nf Finehajs, 7FH 
Golilcn Bull, of Hredcrick fl. to Kohmnla, 
155 

Golden Ball, of Charles IV, i, 54 K 166 p H7 
sq., 154.64 pnhl iwition of, 148; iirj tla n see, 
143 166 rtf|.; thoae relating to Bobo- 

mia. livlflq + ; lie purpose and effect. 54 t 14G 

•R-. 164 

Man HoPle Or4i(, Ripchat. 

tetyrt Ortfri'}. khiLuabi af, 814; court of. 533; 
jytf Sivrriy; ipibjeatioii of Ruii^in to, 615> 
623. Oi'V, 63^; nnd the utruggli* f^r the 

Great FriiwiprilHy, 625 eqq. ,680; nlifianen 
with Hoacoir f flSonqq.; dissolution of, 627 
*q.; ocmquered by Tuqlamish, 628; thane 
(if, 813 fty^. 3L6, &L6, 321 sqq.: nr BatO, 
Matnay, Tulubughn, TuqtAmiah 
Goldcne Aiw, rwlitEuationqfp 726 
GoldLnffcn* 264 
GoSio. hlartin von P 238 
Gfll Lhslm. liatlig of, 87, 189 
Golub, 262 
Gomera. island, 681 

Gonzagn, family of, in Mantun, libmzy of, 
756; cdnEatiniml wsrli of Viltorino da 
Fcltrei In, 765 sq, 

Genzoga, Cecilia, 76d sq.; Pie&mdEo h e mffial 
■of , 767, 773 

Goosagm, Eijsab«|ia, wife of Grid' UUaldci 
of Monlefdtrrj, 767 

Gonzaga, Frani»5C3 K marq aessof 5fnulUa h 767 
Ganznga. GianfmnoE3co p marqu^.^E of M^[j- 
tan k 766; medal of. 773 
Gorilla, count of* tee Henry 
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GBrlltz, difltflft at, acquired by Ftabssfaift, 
1159; duchy of, formed, 153,174; 17&; dnke 
erf. r«> John *4 LuEEmhnnr 
Gormtiaith, sister of Maeljnorft of LeiiuteT, 
*5*rriJVgefl of. 533 
Gorodno, Giwlno 

ftwwMrh name for nmnarek inEasaia P b^4 P 
631; piu^ittWT Htale, 624 
Gribs. 549 

Gotland* island of. communes of, 217.219*^, 
249; association of Germans ld + 217; at- 
tacked by Wild emu I V (if fJemnark. 3it£ 
pinu« Ln> 234 P 231; 250 
GoitMmdfir, 269 
Gongh, Matthew. dI MfltiflT, 520 
Gemor, lordship of* struggle for. 422, 520 
Gowe^ John, poet, 468, 48-'! 

Gos. E stout dc P Con-fc dttf ptitohi *k F*rj#ii 
of i TO . 

Gcaludinl, family of. in Bolopi t 72 
Gredenijro, Fintra. doge eE Venice, elestton, 
27; an-] vw of Fernire, 29; con^ncr 
agminst, 30 ftq,.; death of, flip 40 
Gmde P 01 . _ _. 

Gmn^ul'i P Moorish kLi>t;clnim of 1 Cliap- 
■■u-i-i'i i: policy of, 587 aq P ; and tha cM 
wans in Gftfltibt 509 Rqq.* 5751 CniltHnu 
expedition! a^ninsl nisd conquests from. 
567* B7L, B73■ aq., 577, 501; civil *4T iHp 
577; maHHacre of Jews ill (lffilfb, 037; 001* 
wnqneat of, 052; kin^ -rf* 50&„ 577, 037 h 
; i if flfn' Abu Sa id, Muhammad II, 
V, Nasr 

(fitamt Awz$, the, 006 
Grand Companies (^v Army, Glrlamnla 
Grand* Chartreuse, 701 P 786 
Grandmont, 7) rile r of, 275 , 285, r-flO 
Gra lid'll Jtitir *. i n Normandy and Champagne P 
332 

Grand Ron, siege and battle of P 207; 4 -U8, 215 
Gntsher^, 260 i 

Gmuan, sTiii, 501 ftdft; ttotmvm of. 10 j 

U* ijV 2. 311 

Graudcm, 262 . _ 

tlmvinn, wmt of.i^ John, duke of Duntzzo 
Great Charter, iff AfojfPn CnU t 
Great |obM T Vli i, ivi, 63. i L, 73 eq.. 114 
sq . 264, 306, 37U* STB in.. SM* m *£. 
563, 810; elmSSffins of Vma \1 and Cto’ 
menL TO, S90«- P 401; rival oWm^i 
jrri, 2&2. 209; tbeolotfcaJ opimnna, 203 
*q, ; wllbdrawal al French ota-dirnco, 395 
rnq., 670 E negotilllloni between the Popes;, 
mi eqn.; Council of Fis*. 299 sq T : <>>“*? 
of ConstMKM, Ml; tbs Schism terminated, 
74, Ml; m-opened, 74; effects oS P on Papacy 
and Ctiurcb, Kfi, 301 sqq.; and heresy, 
Greece, BOO. 765; MiHdoea and learning of, 
667, 652; sculpture cd P 77LS SpanEah ad- 
YaDturprs in P fi€0; Jewa in, 63"J. 649; W3- 
gnmtsbefhatda in, 747: i« *1™ EmpLrei 
littera* Greek luwip 
Greek laniniate and litamlure P OW. Wj 
alndrof, in Florence and elsewhere Ti& 
tqq., 764 aqq.f Greek munueripl^ 759i 


7S1,760 sq P ; transklioiiS of. 757,759 pqq-. 
768; Greek gramtnai-. 769 
Green, councilor of Richanl H n 476 
GffflmiD of Csttk di CMtello (Gwgovtoa 
TilemaE), 768 

GreRoryIthoGreat, Pope, and the Jewis,634. 

d38; writings of. 778, 780 P 792 
On^nry VE. Pdpe, 90s Uld Busua, fiOlj ftna 
Cmtlle, 560 

Gre«nrv rx. Pope, 4 t 316; and the Trnkinie 
Order. 254; and tba Boflvkn Chumb r 255 
GnwHT X, Pope P 17; and ekertkm of Rudolf 
Of Bab«lKirg r 78Hq Pt 103; and AHon» X, 
570; and France r H07; nttiukn naarj, 655 
Gregnrv XI, Pope, relations With lEie Em pin. 
153 sqq.i 280; jindeEectLen of Wanc^ska. 
169; Ranellonji treaty botween XapEea and 
Sleilj. 63: at w« with Florence, 67; and 
the ViHcontl, 452; and the Hundred Yeans 
War, MAS, 453,579; and England, 451 eqq. ■ 
488 Eqq,; and U'yctif, 495; iasuea 
Ii-.lJL- liLEftLiiijt 1 a lju- 190 494, 497, 4'.^> 

and John Milfv, 172; and St Catherine of 
Sipna, S08; bis return to Rome, 272, 2*& sq , h 
:ir>6 8CI8 ESI0; hisdehU, 981; bis reforms, 
286; bis death, 03. 67 P 38B. 491; 387 
GrcK^ry XII (Angelo Gorrerh Pope, ^tion, 

; nBqoliiklJoiu with Runedict XJfl. r!i + 
298 3^q-: Ibe CoimeJl eE Pka and, ^99 i 
holdfl council at OtleI al* P 300; and I*difllaS 
of Nap Ice, 73, 300; and hereRt, 284; ah 
dscates, Ml: 302 

GrelfenMSi captured hvSiWLRiS ConfetienvteS, 
202 

Greiffwald, 219 n*ntf 
Gpvrn(fl*i pJds, in Bpain. 

frJ'fqi'irJ.^rini'anceR.inSpAi'n.TOd sq.: D^rrcpi^ 

d,f,' rl^Eil uE the Cortea in Arn^n, 597, 753 
GrcYe. river, 67 ^ 

Grey IreaRne, Lti the Griwtv : , 197, 212 
Grev F Ibririunld ds T the elder, lord of Ruthin, 

&I7 , . , 
Gray. Rc^nahl de, the ynoxigen lonl ^ol 

Ruthin, his quarrel with Gljii DviT, 
523 sq. ... 

Griflin Fita^Wiiliam, #r/ FjtzWilliam, Griffin 
Grimaldi, family of, In Genoik, 4S, 98 
GriMiit, IBS, ID?, 413 sq~\ of, M1HI 

war Willi Austria, i6, 

Gmdnu (Gorndno), 258; principality of, 604; 

conquered hj Litbunnia, 814 

GnjenendUYt, bErmitage of r 902 sq. 

Gmnw, family of T 521 

Groubv Gerard, of Deventer, «. 394; Ins 
work, 893 Kq. 

Grosseteste, Robert, 635 JWlc; his Rwfc*, 7M 
GrosHto, 34 . ^ 

GTotrk&mtur, official of Tflutonac Ordnr, 261 
aq. 

GroBRnilLnster, chapter of, 192 
Gmffydd ap Gynan, prince nf Gwynedd fc w- 
fiista the Bormans, :W8sqq,.; nonqueRtiOfi 
fill; death *fn IB. 

Gruffydd ftp Gwcnwynwyn, prince of Fowjfi^ 
516 
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GrnHydd ap Llywalyn, prince of Gwynedd, 
Powys, and Dehectorth. 508 aq. 
Gruffydd, illegitimate -3] of Llywolyn an 
lonrmb, 015 

GnjJTrdd up Nichols* of Djnev-nr, 525 
Gnaffydd nt thtoln, lord of Skmthuen Powy&. 
death of, 510 

Grnffydd M de la Pole p " of Sontlicrca Powrn* 
flSO 

Gruffjdd up Rhys, prince of 
511 ■ death of, i/j.; hi« -one, iA_ 

Gnind, Hemy nm. parish prio=t of Slana. 

M 0 

Grinds*? bi/l, typrvnf estate, 722, TTi-4 sq., 
757 

GnmLn*Ffl H londmei&ter of rd*ontri h iE^>S 
Orm^rdd, f« Tuen^nbety 
Grouch. wife of Macbeth, klne nf SoGtlAndj 
ou-t, 55-i unjr 2 
Griilli. of h leip 

Graj^rei. 183, 313; counts of T I07 P 218 
Giynni-m?, Simon. 7&3 
Gusd*lq;nirfr t rfra-, 507. 503 
Giuwco. Antonio di. do^s o! Genoa, 71 
Guarino do Vr-rrmiL, r-ilucntioniFiK. pupil of 
Ghrjtolama. 753; hi s. uforfc at Ff^nm 
and elsewhere, 765 Hi,; translates Bimbo, 
768; 757, 7ffli nq. 

Gstarino, flattiRU, 752; iiLb D* ordww cfrwfirfj 
rt ptUtEovIi, 755 
CllflrLidft, 45 
Gobble^ 14 

Guelder*. warn with BmlMnt, 83, 877: oUies 
with Edward 1, 88; duke of. 377, 3*0 
GiJiftandi?, p-ae i of, 360 
Gnemaay, captured by Dwam of Wale* 522; 

° States 0 of, 705 
GdtMlm, IHa, ire Du Gucsclm 
frecbootcrN, 134 «q, 

Guicciardini. LqJgff Gurtfalotitar of Justice 
iu Finn nee. fid 
Ou'iIm, Mtml of E Ll Li i.ffi I i i ■, 43 
GuldoI,cfflmtol Mqntcfeliru, lord of Urbina. 

7; GhEbeLline captain Ih Pi*R P fta$q. 

Guid 1 Fbaldo, count ol Hon t^re] Ire, dul do! 

I’rhino, 7G7 
Guicnno, ms Aquitaine 
GuLlaberl, John, 27S 

Guinfis, county of, restored to E upland , d57 
Guiniqi, Paul o, Enel of Lucca. 72 
G ulpUzcfla, 581 
Gilmnwmon, m, 2m 

Gtinllda, batwltn mi den of Queen Matilda, 768 
tieti* 

(jiinll^r, coant nf SchfmimfH, candidate 
for Empire, 183 P Ml n^r<* 

Out lif rich, Danish k 0 f Buhl in and Water- 

fond, 530 

Gulshrfrtrhsift, Ijpc of estate, 734, 735 tu|. 
GuiUtadL 255 

Gnj n| Dampierre. count nf Flanders, S3, 
307; ally Edward 3 apamst Philip ]V, 
311, 3315k| rp 403 £ death of, 323 ■ hln son?!, 
iIh. 

Guy of FUndera, JKl 


Gaxmin d Bueno,pjoTemorof T«rlfn r 572sn r ; 
hl> aon, 572 

Gusinofi t Doila Lfrnnor do, 574 sq,; mmd e red, 
575 

Gwent y im; affray In, 512 

GwenwynwyHp prineoof I^wys, 51 1 

Gwydir + 522 

G wynedd, pnocipolityor. Chap XTD pdtttbnt 
N^nnan cdDqOaitA in. 588 e^q.; Etrug^Ee 
with Henry II, 5J1 Sq,; aheendancy oh 
tinder LJywdyn Fip Inr^erth, 513 pq T ; an- 
nDuitjoii^ by iha Crown in, 515 pq, + 818; 
eonguftlt* of^ under Llywetyn np Oruffjdd, 
71^; and inn Edtni&fl iitll|an|Tlt fTl 7 
dq lino of , TdlS ,,738; princcfl o I , Da v id 

ApUywelfTL, David abOwala, Gruffjdd ap 
Cynan, Gmffydd »p Lh-wotyn, L Ey welyn np 
Gruffydd, LEywcljti np lonvtrt b r t>wain 
ap Gmffydd + Owiin Gwynedd 

Gwynllw^ 521 

%rot'a^j, vagabond monk*. 285 


HniTfiburK, castle of, 02; connt of i 180 

Hftli?burj^a, family of, poRfieFFijem and ac« 
quiBitiom nf. 78. SI. 105, 110. 1233 r 155 
GarinthiA, I28 p 161. 155; Tyrol. II7 
L-q., 158: Fnttsehf' Cnmtif, 208 fa\,; pc^H,' 
zwns ajid policy in Switzerland, 155 * 

1&5 5q ; n i-:.Ln.:r of CotifedDratel 

tn. lfts aq(j. B 183 ™ ; dcfeAbxl rvt Mi;rfjur- 
fcen, E00: acJgneriii! ri^h^ nbolLflbed, 1&8; 
Inst Aju^an. 100 *q.; nlalionn with wib 
\W „ IFI, 11 5 w].. 110 Sqq., 125 aq., 12fi mi .. 
132 t 10X; and the Hundred Yf^rv 1 War, 
12U. 133; andCbatfcs !Y. IMwq,; and 
Bohemia r 155 r ? qq. r 10,7 ai;.; treaty with 
hnu■=- nf I.uiembmif, 148, 155 mj.; rr^ain 
tniporiikl .rnjwn umkr Frcdcrfsk III, 301; 
nliiance with France, BM; 31, 7£>. ft5 + H'J> 
81 aqq M 706 h llS, 1£5, lf>5, 311; h; nfio 
AOfltrU; i ft Auatrift, dukes of; tt* till) 
ARflca. Catherine, John. Maaimtllftn 
txtfivA master nl tbv Teukmio Order). 
Jiudolf lbc Siieul, Budnlf rkine of the 
Romans) 

Has Irian IV (Kkhoiag BmvbpcarD), f J nno p 
lita BftneUuu to Ifhnrr IFi anneinlinn of 
Ireland. 33-1, 538Bq^fciRbull UiminhiHUr, 
510: 765 

Hadrian's Wall, 746 

IlfljRtinbacla. Peter van, 207 sq. 

Has, Gttm ihowl of Jhvb4itnieai Cotleffcl, && 


- x v ° ***. 124. H02; 

nlatLOtts with France, 323; Union wills 

5ondt r h a S^ l Bl * l “ i -W*: house of Btir- 
fiFii 'J 7 * 5 MtmU &f > 438; 

ot : 0Jr» fijiiippa 

W 1: Masson), kinj; Of Nnt^flv nn,l 

Bw^a^ni^T^ ^kh Ji. sr ^;.., ofrjcTi- 
y*i?. * [ih ^ Himefl, 222 
T llltbarU lr . t*w*3, 
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B*Hai» Galicia 
Hdidos Hi IS, tattle of, 43? 

OOZDAdi 13 

HalhrEl, Ham von. 207 
TI^|lwil n Turing VOU, the younger, 205 
Huuburj;. 07, 233; importance o-F, 213, 13-11 j, 
tr.idoof, '21*: treaty with I, iibeek. ib. a '242; 
England and, 21?. 938; pallor 

of. mi 

Eimmer, Sir Uavjd 4 judge, daughter of, 
523 

Hftnmer, John, £85 
Hanavor* 737 

HaU»a fc Han^aHe League. Chapter YUI? dc 
rintioB of the term, 216; contemporary 
definition, IMG mtt 2; and Rudolf of IJuL*- 
btir^ h £K) «j.; utigi n and frrowlb of p 2 I6 sqq. H 
SCO; Iradingjutfodattenfi^n?; staples, ^17 
MOj oHiunCMOf tewna.216 nq.;num¬ 
ber pf+ 879, 846; meetings of 
■221 r M, 289, 73L, 334 eq., 237 sq., 21i> k 
246 e^-h d bid erratic ftunvwt« with in „ 
226 eq.; al r 223: disputed 

within, 234; ol^nIs^tlonof, 245 sqq.? de¬ 
cline nf T 247 T ttJationsi with Scandinavia, 
319&qq., 12313E|., 240; treat? oJ-SJtraliund, 
222; nJallnrLH with OaK(l Margaret. 222 
&qq.; wiib Erie of Poniqnmm, 229 sq-i 
and Christian 1, 2-10 *qq,; trade with Eng¬ 
land, 1224 sq r ; conflicts with, 226 rJq,, 236 
sqn,: treatJoi of Utrecht, 839: 05 id trade 
of l |4 hmder a . 216, 820, 227 sq., 232 sqq., 
832 uqg and Buraia, 3L7aq- r 227., M3sq., 
0)7; footer; in 617; decline of 

I k ru^iHjj trade, 241; competition of Dutch, 
831 &q rr 835 ; and South German town*?, 
244; arid thr pirate-, 223 sq. r 929&q +( 233, 
240, 217; oaiurnDditicaol eomilUW, 285, 
230 sgq^ 239, 241 sqq,, 617; H-gq Lotions 
cunrcrlilng, 224; trade 1 Lii tuY hall. 230 
&qq. i 935oqq,,242;lUi, 97, lit, 152, 264, 
265; irr dl*4 Rmgca i Cologne, L&beck* 
Novgorod, PruHalo, Wand tewfli 
tf.Lmtd Hirdrodn, king of Norway, marriage, 
COQ 

Harclaji A ndrnW* iff CarHale, earl of 
BflfMiirt, family of, 351 
BfiieQQrt, Godfrey of, 346 
Ending, Slerphen, hat Stephen RnrdiPS 
1 1 HaftlU . jT.^, 11 insurrection in RoUtrii, Bfiy 
Horflettr, captured by Henry V, 367 iiq. 
HjuJh, Danish colony Sn fc 251 
aarl«h P costly 51S; taken hy Glyo iJ'.vr, 
58 l;hm parliiimtnl ut, 625; recaptured, ikl 
si^e of [1461-6^ 529 
Hato. hoEE&e of. in Cil-UHl-, 669 
Harold II. king of England, daughter of, 
600 

Iliualdp eiurt of Orkney, Caithnen-. and Khct- 
land, 560; his wife. tk. 

Kar^hltiH, Fnuuhan my^tie, 603; 6L0 
H&rtELLnnu p son al RudoSl of Hahsburgp SI 
mu 2 

Eiuiwifi, arebb[&hop of Bremen h 249 sq, 

Hnruii Ai-lUsfafil, catsph, 630 noU 


Hnidjkl ibn Sbabrut, court pbyH.LCiRU At Cur- 
' dovii ( 037 ^ 

H^fJbary elinnsh,. 76.5 
Uttdli, 193 

Ho^lingd, John, claimant to Soottiub Lbitint 4 , 
J»5S nair 2, 503 sq. 

John, cajI of Fembroke, iwFeim 

broke 

Halbem, 410 
H*vd 1 river, 725 
Harafori* 636. &16 
HAwanltn, 523 

Eawlse the Strong, Lelrees of Powys, 519 

eq. 

Iln^-kwood, Sir John, eomfotEEer^ In Italy, 

63, Cfl Bq., 71 M+, 271 sq. 

UnwJBjp ^Itiin In Wotnumter Abbej^ 459. 
491 ^ 

ILuxev cLurk of tbe common hnnoh r case of, 
476 

Huy, 516 

Hebrew, Ikbmw llteiuturf h 659 sqq.* QfiO; 
study of, in Italy, 761. 753; aUo Tal» 
mud 

Hebrides Hbe Isles) h 537, 551. 553; our 
rendered to Scotland, 566; Lord of, at 
Bom cried 
He^u r 212 

lieidclWrg, unLvc-retly of p 151 
Heiliganbcrg,. am Werdvoberg-HcillgetKbrri; 
11 eiily, JiLcques: de p 376 

Hemi brfkch, 8ii 

HfllhUng. Sclftiod h 730 
Helen „ dnuHbter of Uywclvn ap [orwerth T 
515 

Helfdc, Cistcrcuui convent of, 796 nq. 
Hclmold, Chrumirtt Sin tarmm * if, 725 
HoDIngborg, defeat of Qmi^lid LcHgU^ At, 

nt 

Hclvetli, iim, i-BS rq. 

Hamluglurgli h Walter of, 2?6 iwif^ 8^404; 

chronicle of, 404 p 41Q m*tr 
Hengwilier, tbe incier of, 745 
Hfltinil»i)t, ftiegt of + 347 
SlHirv I, the I'Wler, king of Germany, 164 
Henrv iv, Western Emperor, 147; And 
BllCHifi, 601 

Henty Vl t Western EuiperOr, 105 Ante 
Henry ^vilj, king of the ltomiins, tf*8 
HefiF%‘ ¥II| We&feem Emperor^ count of Lus:- 
embnrfl, dectinn of, 31 Kq. p 93; duaflfaac 
Alii L id lml]s , tb, , 97; his claims, 37 h iOl, 106; 

polio; in Gormany, 3I n 9^.94; MqnMtiaD 
of Ihrhiijiiii, 95.165; hiu Italian expcdillon, 
2 fq., 22 sq r , 25, 27, 32 nqq,, 39, 50, 54, 
56, 04, 95 aqq., 103,100 sq, f 271; in Lom- 
btrdy. 58 sijq., 65, 98®q + s muich u> Home, 
$4 sq. 1 100; his coronation Ibcre, 35 p 100; 
btenoh with Uui Pope and with NnpkiS, 30 
eqq,, 100 $q_; bcaiegaa 1’lnrenco, 30 uq,; 
aubicquent eampasgn, 37 sq. p 101; CAU&tS 
uf hi* faHure, 3.^i; and GJemeut Y t 80, 31 
tsq l f 34 Hqq. p 42, 99 sqq^ 271; ugiK-mL’nta 
with, 94"*q., auppcrtn lism ogalllit 

Venice, 29; qUAfTflll wilh|iim, 35 aqq.. 100 
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&q., 107; r.nJ Rohm of KapJci, S3, 34 AW** 
99 =iqq TI 371; proposed ecaaLonofthcAndii te F 
32. 35; and Philip IV; 36 £q, p 83, 99 ftqq.; 
aud Frederick of Sicily. 34, 38, 3d, lul. 
271; and Switzerland, 1SH> &j.i and the 
Teutonic Order. 2641; death of p 3tt p 44^49, 
54, 101 Hp, 107* 11*. 1», 752; e(Y«t of 
bis death on Italy p 42 sqq.; 1. 41, 48. 59, 
104, 109 isq., 11*. 12ft, 324, 338; him 
daughter. 32, 34, 90 

Henry I f king of England, 309, 660* 735; 
constitutional doteicpnieut under, 005,, 
0fi9 r (531, 710; policy in Walca. 516 &q .; 
Scotland mid. 558; and the Jcw* p 040: hie 
win Heniy Ftolftnry.SSo; hU wife, 558; 
the Ljptf //fHrttfc Print, 0fi5, 068 

Henrj II, king of England, 105, 3'Jl, 3'ilG. 
401, 673, 785; hb marriage. 340; and 
commerce, 217,238; ajid iko CfavTcb, 3!>9; 
policy Id Wake, 511 sqq.; and the oonqueat 
of Ireland, 512, 534, 530 sqq.: hi* GiWil- 
paigjss m, 668 &q,; poliay m, 550 upp; 
and Sccllind, 558 B *0U iq.; ndfultJiaimtivD 
rcEurms of^ 062 #q., 702, 710, 713; Anise of 
Am n,30G; Awuirvf Qtarmdvn, 669 

Henry Ul + king of E&gknil, gmuts to (kr< 
mail mcrcIsanU, 217; Cuil-dLilkUioual 
Telnpiquil under, 304, 407*675 eqq., 681. 
713; and thu Church, 807; and the Jews. 
6*4 sq ; Wal« u Eider, 514 sqq.; Ireland 
under, *41; and ikotland, 561 aq- P 331_ 
m, 411, 4*8. 570 

Henry IV. king of EngLamL marriage. 447j 
and Richard H p policy w* earl of Porta j 
m. 470 sn., 473, 475. 477 ; crated duke 
of 11 erefora h 477; hie quarrel with Norfo] k, 
477 sep; ban bhodp 458,. 4*8 sq.j invades 
England, 470 riq.; and the deposition of 
Richard, 480 &q., 481; hb claim to ihu 
Ihrune, 480 Aj.; relation* with France P 
380, 383, 586; and the Hanna, 2341; 308 
mtU 

Henry V, king of England, character, 080 ; 
Welsh campaign* i£ prince,625; him claim 
to France, 386; firit inviwiou of France, 
387 ; capture Hrtftkur* ih.* t TlctorlOELI at 
Agincotiri, 16.; hE« second invasion, 388; 
cOnqUctt Normandy, 388 nq.; bc-siegtt* and 
captures Rou,nn p 380 *q a ; negotiates, 391; 
makes treaty ot Troyes, 301 sq_; inorriAga 
with Catherine, 392; his third invasion* 
392; his alliance with Higbrnnud. 300; 
with Burgundy, 306, 300, 301 sq T ; the 
and, 230; death o! s Sfcl; 484, 
526 

Henry V1 F king of England, proclaimed king 
In France, 392; commercial policy p 237; 
238. 404, 520 

Henry YU, king of England, Welsh birth 
ana Uncage of, 526 

Hemy I. king of Franco, marriage, {100 

Henry o! Carintb La,. king of Bohemia, dtika 
of Carimhia, ocmui of Tyrol, 91. 04, 98. 
114,165; eketed king* 1*5; deposed by 
John of Luxemburg, 95, 156; and ilia 


BilcCttidioU to Carintbla, 120, 160: death 
of, 120, 161 

Henry EL of Tmsuamani, king of Castile, 
relation* with Peter | P 574 »qq.; ftrennlBCH 
coalition Againsi him, 361. 576 eq.; de¬ 
feated at Naj^rn ^Navanstc). 361, sl7; 
uvwihnJWl I^tor T 570; lib reign. 578 sq., 
593; him war with John of Gaunt, 374. 
579; French alliance. 383. 874. 670 ; war 
wilh Navarre, 365.5?9; the Jews and, 661; 
dcalli of. 3G7; 588; hb daughter!* 570 
Henry III* king of Castile, marriage* 588; 
minnriry of H 500 dq.; doiDestic and fomign 
pliey of. 501; ttnd the JoWd* 594; and lie 
i‘:iji.-.- y, 2$7; death of + 681; 5a2 
Henry f, king Of Navarre, count ol C-ham- 
pikgne t dr a Eli of, 566 

Henry of Habahnig, dnke of Auitrla. 46 P 
116 


Hi-nry tln- Lion, dnkt- of liamrllt and 
Saxony p Liibeck and, 216, 249 
Hcury I, of W ittelihacL , duke ut lower 
Bawla* 70 

Henry II r of Wittelalncli, duke of Lower 
Bax aria, otteEnpl* iv win German throne, 
127 deaLh of, 13d; 120; bia aun,, 132 
Henry, prince uf BreUlnu, 159 
Henry of Janet, dnJ;c of tiiieiii, 1*9 
Henry, Doil.of CatttiJe, brother of ALfuJtng X, 
560 

Henry ol Anti p patriarch of Con^uttilinuplei 
206 

Henry illj. iirchhinhop of Hoycnce, hinhop 
of Baalc^ 82; dovakd to ace of Muycucc, 


L29 *].. 133, 13m twpp, H3 ; (lepoocd, 184 
Henry 111, count or Bar. 169, M3 
Henry H p margrave of BranJenliurg, 117 
Henry, count ut Farctcbbcrg< 212 
Henry , coun t ol iion% i \\, 47 
Heisry of F Land ora. EmperLal proctor fu-r 
BiciLian ni]Lance, 36; captures Pielntaauta, 
37 [ 38 &l. 

Henry do Neufckalcl. lord of BlaJnont. 
266 >q k 

Eenrj h ss-otL of David I of Scotland, »ec 
Huntingdon, cnrl of 

Henry, Do d, of Trtutanaii, ur Hciuy U h 
king of Castile 

Henry th* Lntl, aimaJlsl, 268 
Hcracliufl, Eautem Emperor, and the 
634. 639 

Hereford, 431, 742; see of, 449; paroohlrtl 
viutaliaii, Ln di«ME ol, 712 Mq.rbiiiW* 
8i, let Coyriemiy. Gitbon, Qflcton; eirl- 
doui ol, 1*7, 60s sq.j H<Mlonbbiia, 
o24 M, 

aoroloni Ewui), Buin r hltJ de ttolmn, 
4 1 0 l! * r ^ BOtlltttblo, bi. TOflianJ 

“i : ^ °< 

Humphrey dtf IMiun. 
yonngcr e^l of, 113 422; a Lord 

OTOftiner, IJ6; e1i kL n atBoronghtridge, 424 
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HmCwt. wmiun FitaDabero^ cm3 of p 

sq.; bis saia + 609 
Hiif^rd, iJukc al + iff Henry IV 
Hereford* Niahdl&i, 4^6; leads Lollards ii 
Oxford. 492, 4^4; anil tclmalntiOQ 0f tbs 
Bible. 595 

Heresy, growth of, 2S4; in Bohemia 168, 
171 BC||1,: in lb* Franciscan Order, 2h3 rii|,. 
791. 794 *q.; heretic*! Beets. 768 fqq,; 
myslicaJ here*iea ftnd heretical mystics. 
Chap, ixvi jMiMiitii; m* o4jo uruh r curtail* 
^uirfrvif burtiif in; **t (ilitt xUiiijfimsMJi, 
Brethren of the Fn» Spirit, Fkgellunhi, 
FruLLeeli]* HumdLati, Hu« h la^iiLBElba, 
kllimlfi, Ref □rmiiiUuu, Wittae-nses h Wyulif + 
etc. 

Htfrieourt. battle of, *206 wj, 

HcriDBtS, Carthnssaus nl, @03 
Htfifit, Mortunrium 

BiTnmik of grand siioskr ul 1be 

Teutonic Order,and the Pimauui crusades, 
253 sq. 

Herman, bishop of Dorp,U. S31 sq. 
Htirodotn.H * translated* 76d 
IlerefrUL. 762 

Hertfordshire. 413; PftttO&la’ BovoH in h 463 
Ht'zokjaJi. eiilarch,, ul Baghdad, 600 note 
Hianajmiln^i roiLgiuus congregation. 3iH 
Hierro, Inland, 5dl 

Hildogarde „ Bt. mystic, Lifo and j u fluence 
of r 7*8 *j ; 786 eq. t 601. ^04 + 608 

IJU deaboisrt, birihoprin of, 376 

Hilton, Walter, cnvalic, 604 sqq>; big iwco^; 

o/ Meltm, 805. 607 
HijihU'oU. 466 

H mlinji'i Up caliph of Cwiicv» 1 637 pwk 
Hocbberg* margrave oL 107 
Hotkti, faction in Holland, 146 
HfllmmitiLiifeDj family of, S, 61, 83, 149, 
167. 606 r 503; and the Fftpacjt 78, 90, 
401, o83 ; fell of, 06 
Ilehe-nsEeiu, 263 

OolitnaoU L'm, inuiiJy of, acquire- Bnukdeu- 
burg, 175; nod duchy of Prn--iju h 287; sr«r 
Albert* Frederick I, IV 
Holijk^b Itotrld, of UbWcsUt, 53o 
Ho]bench. 466 „ , _ 

Holland, county, united with, HiunaUlt, 60; 
l,y Lewis I Yp 134; feuds in, 146; buikr^oi 
Burgundy in, 073; war with Friesland, 
233; relations with England, 615 sq. p 237; 
and Oi a Great ttabl«n + 599; commerce of, 
230' eq.. 234 sq M 237, 208 *q- t 243 sq- h 
•i43j rtdntiODM with lha Itausa, 261 
0^4 M- h 239 sqm, 245; Dutch member* of, 
2S1* 223; staple in. 220. 220, 281; doth 
nmn^nw in, 240; Jewtln, 6iK4;ookinisia 
twin, 728; Dutch language, B94 Note; 377, 
816; count of. 127; ■■* Albert, Florence, 
John I, II, Haigorcl, WlUiua lV h V* YI 
Holland. dahu, Huntingdon 
Habtein, ’221, 7»; ww wltb kliw Lnc oi 
I’uilipnuuiv, 5K19 ri{fhiJt of Lubeek. 
in, 2131 tvunt oI F iw Aduli; ntaa 
SciitdSWTg’ HoSatetu 


Holt {In Wa1c 4), 623 
Holy G Illmi, Order of lliCp 4 
Uolyrfcud, abbey, 556 r 558 
Huizttdmli, Diet rich, Frederick 

11 , @2 

Hamburg, (WUOt of, *rt Wenwr 
Homer, LnmgktLOtld of, 757 P 768 »q 4 ; dib'u 
prbrqM of K 768 

11 onorm.i HI, Pape, 261, 2o3; And Rudatap 
583 2 

Houoiiua IV, Pope, fund the IcvSj 656; 
of, 82 

Horace, study af. 754 >*q.; uuJ 

£pta4ta«, 755 

HortuigiLSr L-^LLid, naval buttle uf r 309, 585 
if^rlMUp hull of Urban V, 486 
HoUpyr, tee Percy, Eoory 
Houghton, bjabop of Si Davjd^. cbflWffiUijr, 
4.%6 r 460 

Huwel up ii rjlTydd ap Hyw^] of Etiiojiyddj. 

Sir ("Sir Howd of th-j IbiMlaxc 1 ") p 521 
Hnwd up Oruffydd op lorwertli. Sir ( Jl Sir 
How«d of lb a Hor^cab&es ,r ) F 521 
Hubert Waller, urchbtahop <4 Canterbury, 
513 

Huusca, 521 

Hugh Cupct, king of France. Lim} of, 339 
Hugix of Avmni^kcs, bar I of Cht^Eer, Jr'c 
obuster 

Hugh of St Victor, 763 uq. 

Hugh. Little, of Lincoln, 855 
Hu^uia de Diguc% SpiriltuU. Fmnciscjm, 
764 

Hull, *£t Kini^stou-ll^ndinn 
Humbert I, dauphin of Daupbii.u% 86 
lliiuiberl 11. dauphin of Dnuphliic, 268 
HtuulMfid, 789, 762, 6iH 
Hvrtdrrtl Si ufJi, 334 

Hundred lun- 4 War, Chaps, til, till: 

CHUK4 Of, 349 313 tqq.; Knglidb 

signs in Frauca, Still. 321, 336siqqrp 
313, 346p 357, 393.499 aqq., 42ti» lr , 

12n rrij , 4 32, JJfl; resources ol FtiLLUM, 
341 aq~; of England. 344 eq.; dcclamliou 
of war, 345; ^ampaigra of lLkl!i and l31y. 
346, 449 aq + ; IrOuca during the war, 348 
*q., MU, 351 aq.. S85 v 371, 374. 378, S80 p 
441, m t 488, 579; hallle of Btnyp* 346, 
441; the Breton war of H M O OW iciL 347 
sq. t 360 h 3b4 sq., 418; «ueec^ful Rug hah 
campaigns in Giiocony (1346 ufld 13-S6), 
343; campaign and battle of CfccJ, t&.; 
siege and capture of CnJnJi + 848 sq.; butllui 
of PoitierB, 851; Eugliiih advajico on 
Paris, 354 eqq,, 364; campfligna cf 1859 
and 1360, 368; treaties of BrctigoJ and 
Calais, 357, 442, 115; the War in CmttUe, 
361, 465 h 576 Hjq.; rettauid of war and 
English loBses, 383 sqq., 444 454; DU- 
sjtcro of Limoges 364; French meow quest 
of Poitou, i4; UDJUOCO^ful Eugdsli «* 
pod Ltiont, 365, 367. 457, 459, 465 Bq., 
468; the litttitlctti in 13WJ, 887; Engtiah 
cnisjtde to Ftaudcn il^), 371, 466; 
French prepamtion n to Invade Eiiglilid, 
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ai Ip 373, 'ATI, 487i ne^otjaiionB f-i*r peace* 
9&6 'hoj. , m, 4M. m L peace of 1*506 and 
hinfrini^c of IS ic hard 11 and Liabdla, ;-57t. 
Il l Aj.j renewal of bo.it mhos, 3HIJ sq., 
983 c-qri Anglo ■ hurgund Lan alliance, 983, 
386, i5S*l - Uf iiiT V r i claim to Frimoe, 
388 i bla ELret invasion, 3*£1 capture 
of Harflc iir p 367; battle ol AgineotirS,. ft,; 
Henry V*a second invasion, and ooiiqucsi 
of Norinudwi 388 *qq.[ ah-ge ol Itonon. 
390; Engblb threaten Fkris, S&l; treaty 
of frojcAp 3Ul sq.£ IlLcsrj Va third Inva¬ 
sion Olid War with the dauphin, H9£; the 
pari played by TYeifihmen. 531 *q + ; uffocta 
ol the W on France, liv, 73 l, 742; on 
English politics, 439 sq.. 453 sq.. 1&7. 
483; on ipoMliQ llMlMfl in England, 
453; on trade, xiil„ 227 aqq. # 236 sq afc 
444 emj tUi iq., xl p 77. 129, 161 mi., &30 + 
335. m 243,272,968, 432, 437,439. 442, 
44y, 463. 4M + 45« p 465, 471 9qq, f 4^4. 
521 IKJ. 

Hungary Hungarians, the SUOOettUIHl In, 
84, 91; acquired by Charts of IHimttZO* 

63; claimed by Ijidirioa of Naples, 73; 
relations ’RTLLh ihc Empire 84,104; treaty 
ol inheritance with Doheusbi, and Ajatrift, 
148, 1&5 sq.; Venice wvd. 48, 61; and 
Poland, 266] ond the TeutOEkic Order. 
2 G 6 ; mid fliil ll-si, 611; oniriado against 
the Ottoman Torkfip 376; mud the Great 
Sch^EiL, 293.299; Jews in, G59; German a 
in, 735; repEi; Benin live iiatituham in, 
682; L7, 72, 79, *7, 115 ( 187, 176, 361. 
613; king* of, 52,251; Andrew, Bdll, 
Ciinrii-H of Duiozzo, Chocks Botort, 
L&dislii^, Low Le , SJaiy h Uattl-don Cor- 
Thnl*. JalgiaEuund, WenL-c.iLoa 111 
Buiigcriord, Mir Thum&a, Speaker ol Hie 
CommOna, 436 
nunlngue, 743 14 . 

Huntingdon, ChrCwleU of ihf Canari* o/ p 
531 earldom of, acquired by Ke*>t- 

Irilnl, 538. 560; honoEir of. it.; caul a of, 
lea David I, MuJcoLm IV, Willhun 1, fein^y 
of Scot land. Width rot 
Huntingdon. David, qarl of, dEH*£oudnnti3 
ol, 538 noli 2 , 552 Bqq.; bla liiku^tiier.H, 
364 

Huntingdon ^ Htury of Boolland^ earl of, 
556, 363 

HuntiOj^don, John Holland, car] ol h 466, 
m, 477 

Huntingdon, SLtnott dc Scnlisp car] of, ">->S; 
hEfi son. 16 . 

Hn^. John, 173. 166 :-ijq., 565; Hiuidbf^, 
Huikiik tnoveiuin^633 h 639,739; Hnaaito 
wnw, 336 

H**bnnd*y m on anonymous trralbc, 736 
Hwhk jljh CynddcSw r 521 
By r am Iona 
Hjdd^en, hatila of, 324 
Hjrwcl the Good, prince of DobouhiLrib p 
508; La* L/(Ven4uk.iiati Dodo), 515 
Hywcl, CoLtmor, Innl of Owydir. S22 


Jbn En f Abmliatn + ife Abntintii ibn Esm 

]hn Gnbirtil, Sdomon^ ire S<domon ihb Gn- 

hirol 

Ibrt Khuidadlibiih^ (h «h Lm jjitc r of the Oil I h - 
phafe ol Hagbdikd, biii £ 00 A of JrA-tj FFayi + 
644 

fhn Nagikda, Samuel, *ce Samuel ihn Na^- 
dc-bi 

J bEi Slinbrut.Haadaip $it ibn Sliabrut 

Inland, Inoioof, 243; reprc^nlaLivcmiftitu- 
liotni in t 796 

Ida, kiiiK of Hemici*, M9 
Itlumca jin Livonhll r 256 
If or ibe CicjLtrooa, lot^i of O wyrtll u g. 521 
I^or F I. Greui PnEieoof Kiev, IM>1 
Ij?or' II, G real Prince of Kiev h 60d; inlirdcrod, 
ft. 

Igor" p prince u f Novfj,, r , h 1- SdvcTHk h 613; .S’/oiv? 

OjAifka Igor* rc, (110 r 613 
1farioQ k mclropoLitan of Kinv, 669 
lie dc Prance, 3 . 7 1. 937; pmpcrtlj of, 730 1 ; 

parochial violation* lu, 742 
Ilmen. Lake, 217 

I mb™, victory of cmaad-.rd at, 266 

tmbar, rcr Ivor 

iMiWiv Chfifti fc 664. H64, Wh 810 
ImtlknttUEi] of Horae, poet, 651 
Imok, 34 

litamn-SUrriLcut;, 7^'i 

Ittcamalion, JncLrino of the. 496; Wjclif on T 
496 srp, 1 HK 

Inebcolm, religions botiia at, 556 

IncLrji, battle of, 97 

India, mla^totu Lei, 288; Mtulbn cunqnc^t uf. 

ih r ; 6 LWj; 7-44 

Indian Oetto, 337 
IndnSf , kltl|{ of Scotland, 5^2 
kuiiily«ioL^. ifcWJ'. m $H}; denounced by Wydif. 
502 

Induilriwi, vii, 649. 716; in Ita!y h 73 mj r ; 
djralng, M0; oilk* i6 r ; rumlp T32; «rr M 
and woclp Gild:i 

IniSanly, 248 urUr 2; tr* Id von in 
Inge borft, wife of Mifluoltn Can more of Scot¬ 
land, 55L ^9, 560 mrtt 1 
Ingram*, tribe, J i49 
Inme^Ur. 642 
Itln r river, 116 

Itmoceiit III, Popa, 4 h 17; and Livonia. 250; 
and PrtUWia, 23S; anti iluueiLa p 611; and 
the of Si Davids. 5]ii; and the Jfiwe p 
347n k il^; and the 1-ran ci scan if, 7S0; auiu- 
inonb reprtiEumtAtrin a.-r^Fubtv, 703; hia 
Cum Ihtnha* f 591 

Innocent IV, Pope, and lhr Teutonic Onkr t 
2o6; and mJaBipm, 2H7; and ilaA^ia, 613 
IncL.A-ent VI, pup*, Htsd Coladf Hieii3o, 59; 
mr.d L atea hotweeik Milan arid PloHnue.57; 
and work of Albomoz in the Papal St&tiH,. 
.'.7^., i7t; juhl CLjitIm IV, I, *0,146, US; 
:md U Lti L Li tlrL-h in Gorman t, 1 ML S pi - as^E 
till- Hmnfcd Vf*rH J War, :t,jl, *49; ami 
J rajlL-e, aaflj ana England, 150; and BhIu, 
0T0 Ua riijofuti, j*i; finance, 331; 
d»uh oh 148 



Inde<t 


IrrM 


Innacciu VII (Cosmo Miglionto), Pope, 
<■ I L-ciion, 73, ^Q 8 ; relations with Benedict 
XJII, 16 .; death of. 73, 9$d: 535 
Irujtu&itkm, the, and John MjLsl\ 172; on.cl 
i.Lhe revolt n£ theFrundscanj. 264; and [ho 
Templars, 317 aq.; in Languedoc, 31 & sq.; 
In 8 p.fcicfc n 652 «fj,[ decline of, 284 
Ida, hati 2 e of, 1&5 

Insrerburg, 3*1,351; of, 267 

ln£er Siliuip hi- Untertrajitan 
In tetTu incite family of, in LuMa h 3 fl 
iuvoreesiF, 651 
Ido Grah, U'vtah UnJ, 532 
Iona (Hyj. island. &S0- St Columba in, 527. 
flP; miiisiotu from, 555; nvjged by Vi¬ 
kings, 531 

Ippolita Hforra, wife of Alfonso 11 of Naples. 

m 

Irehknd, Gb*p r xvm; EHiriy Christianity ip, 
527 fiq r ; early political divisions, 528 aq,; 
the uriJ-n (fcLgh-kSngj, &28 &q, 533 pq + ; 
345; mitts ami of Uic Norsemen „ 

539 &q. F 553; the Danes of Dubfln, 530; 
rtgtotfw of Brian BfrnmhAt Sftl &q t ; bat- 
its of Cbntirf (ION), 532; anarchy in, 
533; war between Btinnat MacMmrough 
and (J ! Conor, 1533 sq,; Use AnKla-rNornLU]] 
OOnqnast, 512, 535 nqq.; reknions with 
Wales, 512. 3 l 5 p 535 sqq.; Stnongbciw in, 
53G Hqq.; flamy 11 in, 530 sq.; his grunts 
and poJby in, 512, W sqq.; John u lh- 
miniu Htfxmw, 541 sq.; LIb groata in, 
342 h i * e i pedl Lion to (1210), 343; under 

Henry III, 543 w\q.\ lt»do Burgh* In,-544 
w\ r ; lliodo Clares in. 545: and Edward II, 
431 «q ; GnvnatOd Jteuteaattl in, 414; Ed¬ 
ward Bruc» in, 417, 547, 500; power of 
Mortimer in, 4 30; Lionel* duke of CImcdw, 
in, 447; and Bidmid II. 407, 4K2, 471, 
475 fcHj.K 522; hie nampubiiH Id, 479 iq.; 
Vim, p.arl of Oxford, in, 467 Hi).; political 
and economic condition of, 546 sq.; G»cJ (0 
clans in, 54 & sq.; admini-trulLcm in, 543. 
540; pari Lament m ,540,706; rjtp.il es ln 1 5-11, 
5-14; towns in, 514, 54 6 ; tilde and ootn- 
msTcs in. 533, 545 *q r ; ftepta in, 431; 
hides, 540; wool„544; gildfl in, 54 S; Black 
Dg$lh in. 442; army ifl. 544 ; relations 
With Scotland, 549 sq.; Church ivnd darpj 
In, 305, 534.. E3S sq. „ 544 Aq k ; orgaui aallera 
of r 633; Bynod ofCkahi4, rS30 nq,; religious 
Order? in. 460, 533; and the Fftpacy. 45I t 
533 tq.; and thepeiiiU pritilqfea lo Hunrr 
11 .. 530; monasteries in, 527 ^cjq-; art and 
learning in, 5281 sq., 533, 547; annuJi. of, 
542 f JIlki^ o/ Jliir5f* P 52S H.; 393, 410, 
559, 744,704; nnf-fk | hieb-iinj^i} of, 
.HrL-ui Bdruinha, MiiJjieny, Mnrtciogh 
O'ljou^liliil. NialMlory 0 1 Conor; duke of, 
j>r? Oxford. Vert, tuvr! of; Lieutenant--; and 
jzovernoi* of. *& Arundel, earl of, Fiia- 
Aodclin, Giimston, Ikcy (Hu^h dfi), Pem¬ 
broke iBkhnld de Clare. earl of), Pembroke 
fWLEI i ILTri Mar^hid the elder, earl of), Phil ip 
of Worcester, Utford, WmLnUi; *rt al $0 


ConoMiflht, Duhlin s L-einiter Munster 

Ulster 

I -jlw , iiifimber of Charlcmagne'B embastj to 
tin EasL, 639 note 

Ji^httb, qUoto of CasLlle, 507,502; and Lhe 
Jews, 602 

Ltabfill ^ of Aragon, wife oJ P>&lerjftlc I of 
Austria, AST 

I'jahclim ol Eas-urln., wife of C bar Jed VI of 
FmncM, 290, 374, 391 sq.; inLriuni-s of, 375. 
377 ?q., S0O =^;q., 3HS; regent. 3*0 
I&Akdlaof BuiguEsdy, m Lfe of BcniuJIof Ha* - - 
trti w, 61 

iHahcJht nf CsisiLie, wife of Edmund ofLadg- 
ley , 447, 579 

Isabella of France, wife of Edward n of 
England, omnia^y. 32!i2, 325. 403, -U9; 
mfUMd B/lmisssou to Leeds ca$tk r 423; 
and Ihfl war With France■ 333, 430 p 434 
Jiq.; invmb - Ettglackd, 431; and the Jtpo- 
liitinri of Edward, »5,. 4-S, 436; herolaim 
10 Fnincws, 341.435; Tall and deal]] of r 430 
aq,; 43LI, 566 

hud^lls, dangiiforof Chariot VI oE Franca, 
nuLTFiafie with Richard 11, 374, 301). 473 
Lnwl^ya «>f France, wile of Gian GiEsa^O 
Vi*oouti, 76 
IhIxIa. 9, 44 

liidore, niCtrv|i^l i lan of Moscow, acceptl 
union with RoffMi, 631 
IhJ Ant, jlolaammiHlanfim. 2-7, 496; rise uf, 
F134 sq.; eijkiEsaion nF. 626 tiq.; in Aula, 
2^0; jLiid Use Jews. 033 *qq.; ttt Mus- 
hms 

LI ay 4 ieland* 549 

Liu ■ ■ m the Doubu), captnreil by tbft£wi£3,297 
LJn- Adam, Si re da l r h 3 h9 
Iftlort, the, of Beotland, Hobrbi^. Mjkn, 
Iflh of 

LHp, itrchhii-ht-M of Cun terbury, |d6 gq t 
latKjrfkb^, tran-Nj'ited, 7G5 
Italy h ChAp4 r t p n ; stale of p in t ha time of 
Ltanie, 1 >?qq.; at the death of Boniface 
Ytltp 17; at the uooeu4kOD of Henry VII, 
9^sq r ; bli cxtwdEtlCb to, 32 #qq,, 04 sqq. , 
2(1; effect Of his- death On, 39; la'wid 
IVk eipcdftioi) to, 123 nqq. \ John of Bo¬ 
hemia fo. IfilJ; CJh(«f3r-ft rolationa with 
and expeditions to, 135. 137, 140 sq ^ 140 
aq .. 173; -KaW of h in 1-U4+ 74 k|.; relational 
with the Empire, 37. 46 *qq„, 54 , S 0 K R2, 
00! 00 n^. t 197. 110, 135, 149 *q.. 179, 
ISEs, 3B6; and the Kwm : . Confederaiinp, 
200, 299; and Franco,, U t 76, 320,377 
Fn-:.ch &dventurers, ljs, 379:; and Spain, 
568; Church in. £9. 771; and the Avi- 
VJhOt if*e PCfcs, 121, 270eqq r ,277p 200 sq.. 
283 iaq., m. 337, 343, m m< 152; of 

pupal iili-y-nw, 20 r 12, 51, 2 *h; and iho 
C^ -4 f5chi^iu, 66. r im aq. m 202 &*!_; hjoo. 
Mtje reform m, 700.791; Mam Bearn Orders 
in, 3 H f Chap X*TI ivi^ihi; mynUoi-ni 
So, n r 301,760,7061-q,, 790 iqq., 700, BOl r 
004. 007 sqq.; heresy in, 709, TOO aqq., 
704; Use Tentonio Order in. 201, 269; 

65 
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cb&IAtih£ri&tle$ oh in 

49 sqq., 75 : dqmmatbn of the 6 QWM, 

732,734; d«J Im oi the cnmmiincu,49sqq,. 
75 e desputfl m , iaii T ri* + 40 &q. + 774 ehJ.; 
representative institutions m. 682, 605. 
704 ; CrttatotllVri lo n 50 5iqq, ,358 i trade and 
commerce of,I Lii. 40.75.97.934 , 268 r ©44; 
firuLnesere ,323,325.430; usury in , 04© rmtf ; 
Jcwfii n.i« Jews; dearth m in .66.76; peasants, 
in. 737 eq Jp 731 sq., 737; labour regula¬ 
tions in* 734; shccp-huming in southern 
Italy. 747 sqq r ; rmclfi iiitd* 166 sq., 316; 
■cultlire in, 97, 495; llcna h i&nK in, Chap. 
UtT; ItttJian language, iii fc J3'7. 14=5 ; ver¬ 
nacular literature, 50. 351, 752 bij., 75©, 
792 . 795 *q r . © 93 ; Greeks and Greek in t 
757 sqq.;, tin ais.il ftrtiati in, JPk, 282, 5-JS, 
754 , 771 sqq.. 702; om verities of, 177, 
75fl, 794 sq/, Fi'jf 4^0 ln^fcr rurian * ; 

lawjare of. 10©, m; vii. IT. 79.116, m 
138 r 137 sq,. 207 rtctr, 315, 320, 432. 520, 
563 sqq,; fed dfw Florence, Genoa, Lom¬ 
bardy, Naples, Tuscany. Venice, ole* 

I‘.Tin |lj, ftiilLiA T Great Prince- of Moscow, hia 
flUbmiRri-on to the Horde. ©23; policy. 625 
fl q.; hi> will, G 2 C; ©29 ; hU sutu, ©26 
Ivan lb Great Prince oE Moscow, reign of. 
02 © aq. 

Ivan II I, Great Prittoe oi AIhoqit, 029; rise 
of Moscow and Eu H-i.iL under, 631; eon - 
quern Novgorod , 1144 

Ivan IV + Great Priuw of SJc»<pw 3 ieut of 
Bmal% 338, 631 

Ivan BcrhutbaJk. Galician prince, Gil 
Jrurutae no (y St John's Hundred ") t gild in 
Nuvgorcd. 620 

Ivir (Imhur), Dwiinh ling oE Dublin and 
Northumbria, 539 
I I'ort, boron of, *€* MitcE 
tvrea, 61) 

[zborafcp 254 
lanajar, ©77 

IsiyasbiY (1} DeraetriuL'.. Great Prince of Kiev, 
marrtage, ©DO; warn oE. 601; deposed, i5., 
606; akin, Wl , ©02 

Izjaslav (IQ Mstialmyich, Great Prince of 
Kiev, WH-TH of, 68©; ©ID, 615 
Ikjtl -li*v, prion- cf Polouk, 596; h la di?iietn- 
danti, m p 604 

J iMT'n. 573 

OKCcpciiH dn Tcdl, l«dfir of Spirit tial Fr-au- 
elsoLnE, 6 . 794 sqq.p 790; bLa Zkmnn 
jParaduo. 723 

Jflepn'f, Jriff/iwi, pea^Jint revel t in Fran&e. 

i], 354 sq.. 463. 73 H; lsi Ealboiiia. 364 
Jpud wjgii, qtiocn cf l 1 'diked, lUJLrritvi; 1 - with 
Ja^iidjo of LithiMniii, 259 
Jadiwingm, Lril>e-r 348, 257 
Jme, lleokfb kingdom of, ©71 
JfcRiello (TIa^JpUt}. kmg of Poland, rand 
duke oE Uthtmniji.ucccssion of. In Poland, 
•m< 227, 250* 2S5 ; Wp ©27 
J ihuii -E 1. king of ©Lrugon und Mnjofca., 567. 
5S5. 652; h!f claim?, in TolilCMiae, :M; 


bis eonqucatSp 568; foreign polioyp 592 \ 
donsestic pdEicj, grantu to towns and 
nobles, 500i nM, 626; law under. 507; 
partition of bis dcmlniom, 582. 585 
J&EHvS U t king of Amgen and V- 

cession of, in Skilj, 565 sq,; war with 
Charlt* H. 5.586; ftoccassoEi of, in Amgen, 
3. 320. 586; flurrondare Sicily. ©. 320. 
596; ally of Charlei II agwmt Frederick, 
© sq., 595 aq.; foreign policy, 49. 587; 
aequLHLticnp, 586 ■■q,; ivluJkmft with 
C^feISc. 572 Fq.p 597; joins Moorish cam. 
paign, 573 ; relations wlib Bonifncs Vill, 
5, 586; and the Fmiure, llS r 587; law 
under. £iS7; d^ath of, 597 
Jimies U . ki ng of Majorca, lord of BonssiUen, 
887; feudatory of Amgon. 589; supports 

Aragonese erUSilde, 585; deposed, 586 aq 4 
restored, 58? 

James 111 , king of Mojorca. lonl of Boos- 
nilkn, mjftTTiago t 597 i war with Polcr IV, 
(589; akin, it,; ©07 

JlUlMfl (IV), titular king of Majorca* tnanien 
Joanna I of tinrctafl. 63 
Jainw 1, king o! Scotland* Parliament 
under. 706 sq. 

Jntnca of Savoy, count of Ilomonl, baron of 
Valid, 207 sq. 

J&mta of Aragon* eonnl of Urgel, 3D1 

James of Bourbon, 384 

James, Don, of Caslilo, son of Alfonoc X» 

m 

James id ChAlLlton, 332 
JandUTlp John of, 123, 125, 490; doctrine N 
of. in the JMfmwr 2 SH sq, 

JanoTi MaUbhkfl of, BobcEuian preaclmr and 
writer 180 f 294; hi# Ih rr^utit rerrjri 
n fiori unamend. 180 
Jam lie (near Nimej'J, Char lee the Bold uf 
Burgundy, clefcatod and skin si, 298 
Jnn^Cj 251 sq. 

Jans, priori p&htj of, I TO; tncorporiLkl in 
Behemia, 184 iq,; prmeeof, 1©5- ie«d4lC 
Henry 

Joan do Vienne. French admiral, 340. 3©2. 

m 

Jeanne l p queen of Navarre F OOUUtcSft of 
Choinpttgne, wife of Philip IV of France. 
586 sq.. 403 

J r-Arinc Lt 1 queen of Navarre, her claim to 
France. 334 sq. ,341,350 
Jeamm of Bourbon, wife of Charles V of 
France, 354. 367 

Jeanne of Burgundy, wife of Philip VI of 
France, 341, 34B 

Jeanne of Evroni, wlfia of Charles IV of 
France. 359 sqq., 435 

Je-armo, daughter ol Philip V of Ptiwk. 

utameH Oils rv gf Burgundy, 335 
Jeanne of Mention, wile of John flX\ of 
Britaiiny , ©47 

Jwune, coqnh!a= of PeTulj^fra, *if 0 at 
CltMlca of Dlois. BIT, 3oth aes 

Jobe. Tfirtar leader, ©la 
Jedburgh, religious house at, 556 
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Jelmn dc Brie. Li Bqj e Brrp/r of, 730 
JehifiJ of Fatee, 652 
Jebaditli haLcvi, Jewish poet. MO 
Jenghtx Khan. Off nq, 

J^nyEejn, tec John of 
JoDznft, St, &tqdy of* 766 
JerftnLuui dp Smita F*, 652 
J«*y r “States” of, 706 
JeniHia3oin 4 eaMlilfl by Time, 632] Jews 
in. 046; pilgrimages to, MO, 37G, 478; 
Fram;i§cAii5 in, 2BS; iheHdj SejH^ehTflj 
640 sq.; Temple qt, $57 
Jest, hi 

Jewi K ilis, 32, Chap, ini; the diapendon, 
633; under the Christian EmpiEti, 683 »q,; 
in Wests in Europe, 635 sqq,; effect of 
Arab conquc^M on n 035 &qq.; under the 
Merovingian* F 633] istttacnnit in Gffllral 
Europe, 630: eff&al of the Cnmdra on* 

640 r*qq .; jwnjwntEwis of, 38, X 40,285 h 634, 
D36 not*. 637 sq*> 041 n 033] mcaann-* to 
protect 8&> H4, 634; mna^iacreg of, 681 ., 
m T fWl so., 653. 655, 057 eq. ¥ G&U sqq.; 
poljoj of the Church, 633 flqq*. 638 HJ|.. 

641 eqq M 050 »qq,< 655 1 601 *q } and of 
the Papacy, 633 sqq., 638, 611 sq. T 613, 
647 noU r B40 F 651 sq. p 656 r 560, 663 nofr; 
lbs Third and Fourth lateran Oound Ib. 

642 sq,> G5?; Atalu3. and oxiRtwiiitallpft of, 
6-16 eqq, F 666i 654 ;’rojfl3 control* $16 jq^ 

654 ; Eolation of* 144 r -646 Jxqq. + 6.53 *qq.; 
excluded from agriculture, 648, 65.5 j 
engage in commerce, 637. 652, 644, 640, 

655 Bq., 661; sb cAptlikliE-to (LidUrcrsh 
.534, 640, 645 Bq., 640, M3 ^qq,, 661; 
Other occupations G f, $49 eq,, 6o3 r 66lsq4 
Jewish culture, G32- 636 sq., 639 *q,, 651 
sq,, WD t 063; pbyridniifl, 033, 637, 639. 
651, 660 riij.; l*w T 13-17, 6.11; tho Jews in 
France, 369, 638 &iq., 618, Ml. fl53. 666 
bqq. h 663; espeUed from, 225, 646, 657, 
663; in England, 433 r G4G. 642 Sqq,, 648 
dq., 650 notr, 631, 653 *gq. MU, 668; 
thn £bt4ufem il> Xiuftunno, 655; papula- 
ticEj] in, 618 ru- 4 e; expelled from, 656; in 
Gemaiuiv, 88. 140. 142, 630 irsfr. &*9*qq.. 
846, 046 i : q.. 651. 653, 667 uqq,, 661, 663: 
in Hah. 032, 635, 639- 643, 640, 853, 
655 net*. 619, 663; in SpiJn, 568, 572, 
58l h 594, 682, 635, 637 hJ.„ 640, 043 
imfr t 644 h 649 r 650 note 1, 651 *qq„ 856; 
golden A|gD of, 3n + 637, 6fl0j; in Gt.*i-.lian 
SpLiti, 600 &qq.; expelled from, 683 pq.; 
\hif-fn\ioi |crypto-lews| in, 662 aq.; 
m e E k'disn t in Em. tom Enrflpe, 658 «|. , 

061; in Poland, 659. 803; in Bustt*, 6U5, 
636, 633, 659; In Turkey, 603 
JoAchim, nhbt4 ^it Hont, 786; iife of. 
and doctrine* of, in tho ijfrriwf Ocm;u 4, 
790 Bq,; influence of f Joasbito^, JoeshistEL}, 
im, 7111 sq. t 791 tq +1 797, 601, 80-5 
J&an of Arc, St, 816 

J frf .11 , wifo uE Alexander 11 of SooIlQiid, 561 
Jdwin, danghkr ot Edwinl K, irife ol David 
Bruce, 433 


Joan of Keot, priitEjeas of Wal« T wife of 
Edward the Block Prince, 417. 456, 458 
?qq^i 401 

Joan, heiroN of TuuIoues, wife of AJphotuo 
of FnilierJ, 401 

Joan, dnughtor of Ed word I, oo u n Evl-U of 
GiuTiccstor, 413 

Joanim 1, qcoon of NopL-oe, countoBa of 
Prorenco, her rsign, $2; tn-atjr with 
Fmlertok of Blciiy, 08; end the Groat 
Schiaui. f6., 292 sq, i dspofiiiinn. find death 
of, 63,376 

Joanne U + qiieod of Naples. 72, 74 

Joaruui p Jlle^limatc daughter of king John, 
tiiafriogo with LlywoLvu ap larwvrth, 514 

m* 

Johanniahui^ {in PrussLa), 258, 381, 207 

John, St, .gqspo! ol, 583 

John SJf. Pope., 107 

John XXII, Pope, else Lion of. 12; amt 
the Corudatory. 274; and the papal 
tneflaury. 261; expendimro pf f 283 wot* 1; 
and proviilon to IwncEcea, z\ \ crealei 
new dioceic^, 284; and the papal palfcoo 
ai Avignon, 348; Italian polLoj, *3 «iqq., 
54 sq„ r 1S6. 271, 84S; hull □gainAt hri- 
periftl idcun, 45; Sicily end, 43; and the 
Oenoebo war* 44; and Bohtri of Napt^» 
42, 52, 116; relaliona with Uvin IV, xv, 
51, 54 sq r , 118 sqq.. SSS. 343, 148, 700. 
752, 80G aq.; the Hababnr^ and, 118 sqq, T 
122; altasks and txcomm LtuicntoE Law'w n 
118 sq,; iknd the SiohwnhfcttBsq Appeal, 
126; nalurc e>I iho condict, 121; Unppari 
m Germany, 122 h^, s 125; organises 
inrasitux of ’Bnindsnhpiig, 123] Luwia 1 
lUvltan expedllEEiEE ami, 123 r-q,; declared 
deposed, 124 Bin; rejects attonipLa at rc- 
^OlissISaKLOEt,, 127; SAELdidfrtUTO of Ilcciry 

Of Bavaria and, ih r ; and thr- «# of Ma" 

yeitw, 125; ami tbs bUhop of Pre^uo, 15ft; 
and Franco, 835 , 337^.. 843. i4tf; and 
Bulandi 418. #20, 427 sq.. 430, 448 sq.; 
ivEid SooUand, 500; and lbs emsiude, 2s8 h 
343] and mi -.-ionary work in Asia, 387; 
rind tho PmwiiCftliB, S5 r 283 sq.; am! the 
/V/euorF^. ij. JW ] and mOnantio O^lon, 
2^5; charged with hervsy. 120, 124 T 127; 
his Erlrn^^unfa, 2^4; bulb h 274. 335; 
Elnalh of, 128; . 184, 802 

John XX111 (HaidiL-iiam Coe&i), Pops, 
cardinal legato of Bolcgfia, 73; ejection 
of, 74, mt policy, 71, 801; and the 
Council of Constant, 1139; depowd, 801 
J&lua (V) Polaoci] ogns. Eastoni Emptior. and 
war between Venice md Genoa, 6t; 2^7 
John fYI) Csmtacuncnc, EtUtem Empsnsr 
f jointly with John Ptitiicolo^Qal, ni^fc LEaLcs 
with ftp« Clement VI r 287 
John ^f.:L ’klnud). king of EegEmiil, :t:u, 
460, 403 679; bU 5uhnij»ii>hi u> iJn- 

Pnt^ey, 451: Ws]lh policy fsf, 51-1 sq/;; 
cr^fctod Dotninm Hifarmuc, 511; hie tx- 
pedilion*i to Ireland and policy \a Y S-tl 
&qq r ; relations with Scotland, 'j 61 ; arul 

05^2 
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the Jewfl, 654; eonstitnLiEmrkl develop¬ 
ment under, 671, 673 «iq> t 070* 713 s hi? 
Kids, Ufe 

John I f king of France, pogthumoun s an of 
Louis X, 334 

John Up the Good, king of France. duke of 
Normandy, campaign in Brie Earn, 347; 
And Giaixmj, 34ft; accetLsinn of, 350; 
cluLf£u , tr'r, i 6 .; Etrupgte with Charles the 
!i:trt of tfaimrTfip 350 rap* ftr P 8 ; and the 
gtAtfci General* 361; renewal of English 
ww F ih; flaptnrad n\ Poitiers, 361 sq; in 
London, 353 Bt|-. 359; proposed treaty 
with England, 366; And the tre It ty of 
ErcUgn j. 367 ; hEs ransom* #k« 363 &q r , 
446; pinna cnasade, SoSf And Cbark* IT, 
146, 368; securea BurgUudy and Franch e 
Comte for Philip, 358; mlura* to captivity 
in England, 35 ^ nq.. 360; fonnda Order 
of ilin Start 650; daidth t«L 369 sq ; 676, 
764; hl4 daughter, 360 

John |, king of Afttgonp reign of, 603 

John II, king of Aragon, cod*. < Bou^/Blon 

So Franco, 663 

John, king of Bohemia* count of Lu^ttt- 
hurg, m&rna^ with EliaaLoEh of Bo¬ 
hemia. 31,34 sq., 103* 166, ISO; btipDfne* 
king, 36, 153; chitmc k- r. 116 eq,* 136* 
150; and Henry VH'b Italian expedition K 
36 pjjq , 101 &q.; ik erindi ditto for Em pirn h 
113. 156; rapports Lewis IV. 116 sqq-, 
165, 163; hi« tEcat In Italy* 163; breach 
with him. 1^6 &qq>, 151; and attempt to 
nseoucale Lrwia mth the Pope, 127; am1 
candidature uf Henry of Bavaria, 16.; 
acknowledges Lewis ae overlord, 132; 
further breach* 133; and Chilian of Gltarh-ii 
king of the Boniniiet 134 - 181; nod 

the fttpOtiry, f 6 r ; policy in Bohemia* 117. 
156 ftqq.: And the nobiea, 156 Miq v $ hrs 
jtfjqttSsili^nfl, L17< 136| 1 m Eq.; his expo- 
ditjoEtfi. lo Li thuonta* 160, 369; Italy and, 
150, 3-13; and tho Carta th tan fooceuion, 
126 n<\q ,, lS3p ISO Eq=; alliance with 
France! m sq.. 136. 160 *)., BM* 343; 
■kin *t Cndny, 135, 101 «q.. 348; his 
will, 163; his daughters, 117; 164 
m oq, 

John I, king of CAftilt, rioeesiuon, 570; 
mnnifigea of. 570 sq., 6 ®D; foreign policy, 
560; And the Grets t Seh^m* 292; 503; hi* 
son, 580 

John Ip king of FnrtupaL master uf iba 
Order of Arks. elected king, 5fc0; war with 
Castile, 581 

John lialLiol* king of fkutlartd, daEmanl to 
the throne, 558nota 2, 563 >44 becomes 
king, 400, 501; deposed by Edward I g 
405, 564 tq. 

John, duke uf Bedford, icrr Bedford 

John, duke of Berry, 295. 361, 373,381 JHjq., 
&S5, 3*7; in Languedoc, 368, 370, 372 

John 1 , liuke of Urn ban 83, 94 

John II, duke of Brittany* 20 

John 111* duke of Brittany, death of, 647 


John (IV) of Monlfort, dul^ of Brittany > 
contest with Chatof Btais, 347 
John IY (V), duke of Brittany, son of John 
(IY), secures the duchy, 360 ; hold* it 
jfLtcOJri&t Chcirles Y, 366 rfq*; ally of Edwud 
111, 353 aqq.; 372 #qq. + 378; hU ehildlTCIlp 
386 

John V (VIJ, duke of Brittany, marriage, 
374; 382, 388* 303 

John the Ftitflett.dtike of Bunrtmdy, count 
of FianderKp marriage. 074 h 377 ; his nn- 
Hueocsafu] enssadtf, 576, 381; rilfklry wilii 
Ijouia of Oilcans, 38 1 sq«; loud with the 
Armagnaes, 382 sqq.; a:tempts to trill 
Pari*. 3FH fqq^ 388 sap; and the Hundred 
Yrnn' War, 886 300 sq.; ailics wiltl 

Henry V. 686, S89. 301; n^gotiatas with 

the dauphin, 391; munlcitid, ih. 

Jahd t Don. of Castile* lOQ of Alfoium X, 
671; Attempts to win Ihe liifontp 572 
John. Don* of Castile* Ule^itimato son of 

AJbmw XI, 674; aH-^jinatod, 577 
John, dukt! of Durmao, eoonl ol GravEna, 
oppcjiM-i Henry VII tu Home, 34 sqq. K 100; 
6h4 JPOf r* 

John of Luxemburg, duke of Gbrllta, 130 ► 
163* 174 sqq. 

John of Gaum, duke of Lancaster. Jev Lan- 
eastaf 

John of Hahshurg, duke of Swabia ] Johann ch 
P orrieldajl, 80., 04; And the murder of 
Albert, 01 aq.t 100 

John I, count of Arniagnao and Honergor* 
563 

John J 1 I* count of Amm^nae. 376 
John the Scot. &ari of Cheater, w# Chcetar 
John J, ecu ill of Holland, 87 
John (Hi. count of Hatniiuit and Holland, 
80 Bq. 

John l r marqueaa Of Monlferral, 94 
John Henry of Luxemburg* margraro of 
Mnraxia, marriagif with Margaret Man I - 
LwJi. m f 333. 160; driven out of Tyro I, 
193,161; and the SUene^-ion in Bohemia, 
163. 165; death of, 174 
John of Brittany, earl of Richmond, 
Biehmond 

John, earS of Somerset, aft Bomerxet 
John Sob^lav of Luremhiirs;. ptLiriordh of 

AqalbU^ni 

Joho-Louis o[ Savoy, Ushop of Gcueva, 
307 aq. 

Juhnnf Simla (Ton Scnmarkl.de Novofomh 
bishop of Glnmoac, 173 
John of Draiira, bishop of Brogue, and 
h»w*\\ 158: and amhiu-irturo, like; 170 
John of Jonicejn, airohbifihfip of Prague, hLs 
dispute with king WerureaU# > 177 w\n-; 
\n Rome;. 1 70 

John Ocko, wmhbtRhop of Pragtus, 172 

John do Court?* i 4 Coorty 

John of Gfiritx, 637 

J ( 'hn of Ln Verna, Francisnua 70 ,| 

Jo h *ll L ™ i|on . bi. Cowmerfatia Urn,,,* 
hillt, 3S5. Wj 
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John of Kfipomuk jPrjm.Lrk]. &L murder of, 

178 Big. 

John of Ncrtherupten^ lurd mayor of 

bcndon* 4 go, *66 r m 

Jq^n of PanAft. geiwal minister of Fren- 
I'iocftti Older, 791 

Joha of Saint Victor. chromedf. 325 aq..337 
John of Salisbury,. MeUiUygiam of, 539 
John Bratus ErLugfiArt, tmul&tel Dionysius 
lIih: Aroopa^Lto. ?78; bis Lb E" UcEMM. 787 $q - T 

797 sq 

John l 'lho WoJo" viking In Ireland, 

mm q. 

Joleta of P reuse. wife of Alexander III of 
-Scotland, £>&£ 

Jonm. St p ntr;ri^pcitIL.ir: of Kthkaaw. 6S0 »q. 
Jtssas. parth’l i snE visitations of archil e&CftQ 
Of, 742 

J-OMpfti II a WAfftera Emperor, 148 
Jot&ph. non of Samuel ibn Niigtk'Ja, vizier 
So king of Grutlrtdlli 637 
Joseph li a, 683 

Jotfl of LnuCfflb urg, margrave of Momvj*. 

EJoctor of Brandenburg, 17-4 sqq- 
Jeugnep 307 

JqusLp. int Toumamuiita 
JouTtneJ, J«tt& p 'm, 372, 0S5 
JonvocuL'] di-rt Ursdn» r Jean, chronicler. S7o 
Juan. DuUp An^on, 677 
Jubilee ol I3G0. 7.00, 312 
JflJtfnrcJiIdprr. +:Jj7 
Juii, son of JrtigMi Khan, 614 
JtlflikJi the Apostate., Itnnrum Etnpe™, 646 
Juliana of Norwich, mystic, xx, 804 aq., 807, 
809 i her jfcrtfodanj of JWrmf fiCiY, 6G7 
lands, count Qf, 123:' mnrgtAYc of P *** 
William 

Jililas Caesar, 147. 183 
Jutnillrt. captured for Castile, 577 
Juuigfrda. 359 

Jupiter Cuplloliuus, temple of, 046 
Jura, island of, 649 

Jura, mts, 183 iqq,. 189, IS5; sEtUor# tm. 718 
Justinian I. Ea.itera Emperor, rvlii; and the 
Jews. 684; CW/x of* 405, 5®S h 075 
JEtterbogi edmi^o at, 726 
Jutland* pta-mntry in, 783 
Jutln. anchores*. 768 
JvhillI, 032; study nf. 755 

faction in Holland. H6 
Kaffir. at Lv; GenorS* calonj At. taktfB by 
Y*h1«p 37. 48 
EaiacrBtuhJn 314 
KulJjiE. Pfenw of. 3®0 wp 
Krtlka fKaJmius). river. Mongol tic tor/ m 
the (1334^ 613 

Kalkar. Henry ek, Carthusian. 603 
EikHuuJburg, treaty of, 322 
KjfclHLnr, Union of llB97) + 324, 229 *jq. 
Kiiluiius. irt Kalka 

Kalon j-tLLUE (Howa 1 * n Kdonymus} of Lucca, 
Jewish BclioUr. 039 pjofc 
guin ea, province of, 604 
Kampcn. UoUSit staple 1 at, 234; 2 


Knudor, river, 197 
Karaite schtFru. in Judaism, 6.10 
Karakorum, 621. 623 
Kstrlslejn. castle ot r 106; 170 
Kansorin, 258 

Keuno, Li%“onbui chief. 260 
KelliEtown, 035 
K/IU [ J/onk of, 528 
Kemp, Margery, myitis. 8tM= 

Eempla, Tbomrui d, WfH F BIO; Ibe fnuJidffe 
Ckriili, :m T 804 P 807 F 610 ; (dp Mvt* of 
the founder!*,, 803 
KcmpUu estalefl, pr-JLsants cf. 739 
Kenilworth, Oidiimnee pf (1326), 431; lid- 
ward H captive fU» ft- 

Kennetli I MjLC.VJpin, king ol Scd tian il h 
unites the J^cottiib and IHctlidi kinpidoinw, 
64H. 551; M2 r;,j.. flW; bid falber, 551; 
bis descendants. M3 

Kenneth 11 r king of KculJjLud, 562, .15.3 nnlr^ 
554 . 2 

Kenneth 1(1 r king of ScotLand, 563, 554 
nnfir 2 ; hb heir, 573; hkdesceudante, 564 

fufk 2 

Kent, 360, 422 e^.. 540; and the PeamnlE 1 
Eevolt r 46 L sqf^ r 

Kent. KiJEiiunJ u f Woodstock, eitrl of. 411. 
430 F 447; iupporta iBabclbi. 431; ici Council 
of Ih-g^ncy, 434; executed„ 4343 
Kent, Hubert de iSurgli, carl of. justidar, 
Wd =.h policy of, 515; marriage r 561 
Kent, car! of ffbamas HoLland) p 477 
Kentigen] {Mungo). Si,miHlonuyfn Btnith- 
clydc, 560 
KetnflV, 25B rwU 
Kortcra, 560 

Kerry (in Woles). English reputec at (1238). 
515 

Em, it* Wcttiffl 

Kcttlcr, Gi '.Lbrird. Laudnidrtet of Livonia, 
duke of Kurland, 

KcyntuL grand duke id LltliUanJA. 269, 266 
Ehmo. ths\ Go at. 614; klmni, 61 a «to; iff 
Golden flunk, Jenghk 
Kiburg. Iionw ol. I8u, 166. 19^. IM; 
county of, S01 f 21 H\ count of, Rudulf 

Eteuboil!. m 

Kiev, Clmp. vsrptUitJii; reign of YbyhIat lo P 
600; golden ag<? of. «k; civil war in. 601; 
dcunlnaUon of, 602 e^q.; throne of F 60S: 
territory ef T 606; inLlitia in, 606; com- 
of, 6fl3 sqq., 009, 016; buildings in, 
000 n 609; chronicles in, 613; reign uf 
Vladimir Monomakh in, 007; ware of ths 
prirtceflr 607 eq,; captured by Sus?djL]uuui, 
608 eq.; censes of dec Line of. 609; d^stmyed 
by the Turtera, 014^ -l Tartar Yoke 11 in. 
616; FTtcirDpolitau see of, 600,022; metro 
polrten of. 60S, 021; ttr I Lori an; Great 
l^rlnees of, 605, G1U; Andrey llogcdyub^ 
flki, Igor" I. n, TajutilAY I, If. MsliflJjtv K 
Olfg F IkistisJav. Svyatupotk 1, II. Vladi¬ 
mir L II. V=a3volod 1, II, Yaropolk I, II, 
Yaroslav I. Yuri Dolgffirnki 
Kilbum priory, 786 notr - 
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K ildari ■. 529; itsrls of, 535 
KSII&Iuv, Ml 
MUp*tk t 743 

KilrimcmL «r St iindrt^B 

Ivihhv. keeper of the Privy SeiS, for Ed wild 

Ed ward by, Uolrirt, cardinal» arc bis is pop of 
OuH*rbu.ry + 398 
King 1 # Comity, 529 

Fiirk^i i-^ridvv, Ddfcdinicin priory At, 113, 
415 

Elp^b Lynn, homa ftt t 218. 336 hp^ 1, 239: 

KIPf^Icn-ttpoa-Hdl, 225 naif 1 
Kkn^bkm-Dn-Tb it 111 tt r 423 
Kinloss, 437 j ndlgiolia bootee ni< S5fl 
K.intyre H 600 

Kipoh^k, Gi 4; conquered by thpAlu=dmifip288; 

iff UoHien Horde 

Eirtip^ Belosersky, mcmiHteryp G23 
Kirkcudbright, 549 
Klrketall aEbey, 765 

KLidruby, Benedictine mopAfiEgxj At, 17® 
Klyaz'mn, river, 611 H\, 

KnarasborOufib p bcnxdtBAi, 60$ 

Knighton, ChronkOtt of, 408 note 
Knightu («[ the Creee, 199 
Knigbtd HiMpLUilltin of St John of Jen3*a- 
WiviL". 122, 275, 265,3163 andClemen 5 
Vi's ^ru.-irtde, 266; fflveB poHASRioiu of 

the Ttnupbrs, 276* 31®, 427: prior of* in 
CntfUonift, 897 ; priory of. Jn London, 402 
Kmghli Tampluni, 7 e 23, 250: m banker* t 
829: trial nod nuppre-aalon of, ami, 280, 
970,276 iHj-p 3ili, 318 sq^p ,427. 687 
Kfiiprcde, Wiurieta von, Riand master d tbu 
TtMLilPnSc Order, 259. 204 P 287 
Kuolb'H, Robert, Kn^liab leader in FrlilPflp 
355,854 

KobjlA, Audrey* Anc-vatuf of Ifre EomanoVB, 

027 mte 

Koktliku^n 1 ca&Re, 251 
Eokeyme, 249 
Kolayn* 259 

Ktdbatz,, tiioi'uiflLGiT of, 253 
KoIuiuiilIh 82 s* 

Komtufi (MJcninls-trutivL' oOleinl in lands of 
ibe Teutonic Order, 252, 2G2, 204; fCtnn* 
firm, mlininiitnvtivii unit. 256p 262, 254, 
20G *q. , m 

KGni^flJ^i^p foundixl, 205: capital of tear 
tome. 0m* r, 266 ; JfnHi: r. rri 0 I, 252, 266 1 
257 Bq., 204 

Ebnigsfeld. ooaTfni of, 92; nbbeas m f * f * 
Arpm ot Hikbsbpr^ 

Konita {CbojnLw}, battle dp 266 
Confer, Kansu Retriemcnt, 217, 220; tee 
Mum 

SCtsporie, 254 M|, 

AauaiA/, labourers, in F^saia And Fome- 
nmia, 730 
Knattuini, 611 
Koltbufl. 264 

Korad, tradlpR neUlcmcnlnt. 227,241; 258&q- 

KoicVlk, taken by ibo Tartar, 614 


KriHt. WuumIjh. 179 
Kmsieti, hishop p( YnrmU P 266 
KrenihurR. rvt, 204 
E.rtjfner, bi^liup uf Vinna, 260 
KromfsHl, *f* Milif * 

Kryatrn, Pol»b Rontiralp 253 
Kujhtviu, 253, 269; of, 253; bkbo|k 

Of 1 it, 

Enlakp 733 

EuJLkovo, batik or. 697, 699 
Koirn, K uIiult] aflfl ((Jhdmno], prnlJflted to 
tiie TWiumb Oixkr, 253 hi..$60; pulmacw 
of Christians in h 285; fftiilH in, 2n9 ; ad* 
tninb-trAtLon n(, 262; ooloniats in, 263 *q., 
260; Annt-ied by VoLand, 266 sq,; 256 sqq- 
263 sqq.; iruTmiwAf Uundfmr (KdmlawJ, 
263p2G?: ilioaewnf, 261 ■ 1- bop of, 266, 
262; i« Chriatiim, bishop at Pm®aift 
Kalmiioe, 261 

Euno von FaLki iiHU in, archblibop of Tirv^i 
151 

Eitipcalwi, archdeneciiiry of, 278 

Kilrisebc^ Raff, 2 SB 

Kcrlmd. Sort, 248 ± 250, 251 riq., 258. 2&I 
ftoirp 265; donqiHireil by tba Teutonic Or- 
JifT., AS6 r 261 p 261: dine,-.« of, 256. m* 
Joeskv of p 268; Fin deb Knm, 243; Kor 
^kln^p" 26-1 
Aum/ri^ 4cd IforfudriuiH 
Kursk, prpvBPfie of. 604 

La Fire p ^460 

La Loior*, bitltla d F 49. 61 
La Marche., count of, *w Cburle* IY, kipg 
of Franco 

La R4ol«. 365; eiogo of. m 
La Roeho. AndroLn dc la, Audrain 
Li Roob^-I^rrlou. Knttie of, 349 
Lit RoohclEs, 220; uC ken by the French, 364: 
EnjiSinh defcAt 00, 15,/454 p 579; tiAT of, 
004 

La Sunu t 207 

LuTtM. pnrintl in C^ltl-e art, 62 d 

Lu Tour, family of, 193 

I a Vendee, 235 note 2 

Ltti NatMdi* Tnluaa. bettle of, 608^ 600 

LabLftUp 256, 258 

Labour^ likursna, -pcnsiuit 963. 

729 sq. p 727. 735 sq T ; wegv lAtKkur, 463 
e «3 ., 727,733 n<j ■ ! 738; iitte mptu to rc^u late, 
-163 m;. . 171, 593, 732, 734. 735 itq.. 748; 
mobiSity of. 736, 746 uqq,; attempts tOTS- 
Klrir-i movement uf, 47! t 727,736; 
oE Jjkboiire rs, 464; *ee Afiricnlture, 

Gild-n, PeoEiknt life 1 

Lichen, 201 

Lic-taOtitUp mannscrlpL'i of. 763; study of. 
Locyp family of, 543 

Lacjr, Haw, stir! cf LiiiMln and Siliaborj, 
err Llncolo 

Loicy. RiiRh ile, tht t-ldnT. lord of Mi-ath, 
ftJ 8l Knverocvr in IreLand, 539,511 
L*cy, Ha^h de, the yotm^tr,. ml of Ulster, 
*t* Ulster 
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Ltficv, Waiter dev lord Meath, 50 
Tjufllalm J7 r ldn« ot Hangar*. supports 
IteiJtiSfof Sabiibnr^, 79; death of. HI 
Eiidislae of DtUtnEEO, klnp qINjuI^ mlfloniy 
Qf, 72 sq.i hi* sinbitLocL - ,6a. 73 ^q.j And 
*ih*F*pf«y, 1«*g,v*M*U-5 death of. 40, 
74 

Ln£ll>'i 355 

Labnetebn. 130 

Lahu-zo, nATOl battle of, 37 

Ldijrfun, kingdom of, 5-29; J 'f Ldnater 

Lunh h Jo]] ii, 53*2 

Lambert lo EAgoe. founder of B%iiLites and 

B^baidii, 789 

L*jmbertcn + WllHnOr bishop uf S t iodw^jp 

5M ^ w ..* 

Liinbulh. council At (1381) , 393 9 eJj \ ycil if 

at. 491 nq.; rebels ftt h 481 

I iambi to, EM Staler, 251 

IjIk [LLUI i!, Ell] OLUI i ■' L , 765 

Larutt Arte dfUu . in Florence. 65 ^4 i fl 
Siena, strike of workmen, 86, 70 
Lfmarlo-3] iff. 5M 

Unc^tor.dnabjof.diT; house of. 475. 
479 5 !| 0 713; eetatotiof, 179>484; Lin- 
cnJrhn revolution. is. ±27, W, ^3q.. p 
4S4; Lancastrian party, 5'iG 
Lancaster, Edmund+ oarl of. ninrn 0* Blanche 

of Artois. S07; represunU Edward 1 in 
PjUHM.ttl, 403 , . . 

[jkocattEet*, Henry, Cflri of (And of Leicester), 
eu&todian of Edward IT, 481; head of 
Connell ol Itegcney, IN aqq.; opposes 
blortimOT. 41S6 

Lancaster, Henry (earl of Derby), dnko of. 
«» t B48.3Sl 

La ft tan ter, Henry, duke of, tlcncr 1 
Lancaster, John of Daunt, duke of. eart Of 
Leicester, Lincoln, anil Derby, is; nsur- 

t/SSSSSBsSS^R 

453 laq., 4ttfl; under ltlduud JI, 157 *91*i 
465 *410-, 479 sqq*, 477 Eqq.i opposition U, r 
450. 460, 463 *]-. *At; wmp*is°f If 
I'niitt, 303 *¥).. 454,458 sq.; n^utiilM 
pt*«, 374. -173: uiwlc ink* “* ™™S! 
4TB T Attempts ld*jnqu8i,C«tid#, W™ 
Jh]q., 465. 467, 573 *q.i 
I.'h 460 i 406, 4B0, 491 sq., *34 #|., M3; 
imd the IxjllAnla, 4'J1, 5U3 1 *'? : 

bis dinghtcr, 458', kgittnwtian of his 
children, 475 *q. , 

L*nmit*r p ThoBiM, 0 *ii c>[ (imd 

hud Lh-rbjl, 4L3 sq., Ufc, 4.11. <54, 620, 
inburita Lincoln ana Salisbury, 418; 
pou i Eton and policy, 418 8'j.: "J® 3 *P _ 
(h^sitLon. agrttat thn ting and tbe Dod- 

at wan 4^1. 126 *J.; fta&tuted, 131 
fiance Cura! iCorrado), H»n 
Leatl^ Tunisian eiptslition^ 683 

fandip«MdJid«, in Swltnedand. 

1 

UiulAU.Ctmnuict (iSie Count ol LhwIu}. 61 

Land/ritdt*. 81, 9», HU. 143,70S 


lHriwif|tnmiii4ufr. Uu; 5^ 

Latido, Micb..acds, lender Of the Chmpi in 
Florence, C8 oiiEed, GU „ . 

I*ndHfini h GborAido, bishop of Lodi, 783 
LandHbuftf, W 
ZjjndkfriJTdtf, 

Ijrnmpt, 111 * 70o 
ItiS 

I_iiri 0 t! nitein „ Honry of, doclrincH of. 293 
sqq.| liM AjrilOda Poeir, m 3 Coudffura 

Pcidtp 29-1: ^fuii^ei clinic r/inirjiHl# t 30a 
I,rLogham, ATebbi-Hbop ot Canterbury, 
niiirui and chandffHor for KdwaJfd J-U-, 
■Ufl; coidind. 462 ; and Canterbury HaIL, 

*f87 

lAiiiibmd. WilllAiii. EaglLib society m dc- 
piet 4 >d by. 483 f 744; Wm Fto*rm »* 7^. 
741 

fi ^ ni^ mnn n. Adiilniib r mjatifl, WfiJ 
T^irifKJn, 493 _ . 

L^iiKosto, FiiippflMi count r lorn oi 
21 sq.,3l r S5 
jArvj^oseo. HiKEardsno, 45 
Laiionifip 783 

[. lev bio, Walter, bitsbop ct Ltcbtield. tr«a- 
smet, 398. 411 S^. 

Ldnimedot, 357 , 382, 375, 3 S J i, 392. i98: 
pmebing in. afri; iloctrlnita of B«nt»d 
SniiiBcl irs, 313; inquitiisLon in r a 19; ad- 

miniEtxnlfrn in, S32 H 3&isq., 3T2; m«tLn^ 

of EtUitei cfp 842. 352; ravaged by Oil- 
EagliAi» P a^li and Free Oomjpntiiefi »6|; 
inBnrrtcUdiii In. HfiU ^qq.; ln f 856; 
ponsanLg in, 728, 731 

IJUIKOC d p otl. 84ati:s t ie nertUof* 1543.3S1; GoO 

LaiixAreite-. tabindp 0^1 

Lbuu 1569; b-sflaop of. r?<r U Coq 

Larftp J nan UnEtsi dc, lard of Biscay, 5?d 

Largs, 500 

Lascar!*. Janus, 763 

LjLEtru, 19 

Latemn, iff Rome 

Ldfcilt[u*r, Lord, cliamberiikin for Edward 111, 

469 

laidmcr. CanntHt* friar, 466 
Lfli^nlanguak^* aix r 137, Hu. 527. 516 -jJl 
NdPte 2, 7-54. 761 H qq, f 769, ItBlIIh a 

£^panffoe itHtPHif fir* K 769; medteVOl 

a’orbfi in and tran.dntiDiiE iulo. "91 r olJl 

M "51. 7.57 sq., 700, 758 sqq.. 778 . 737. 
TS9i 603, @04 note - . §06+ classical litera¬ 
ture: Btudy of, GhAp*T3E?ftif*lin; aincovnr- 
itf iiudoollwtioiiaofmanueGripUj 7fi5 sqqr, 
761 sqq.; tTeatisfeioa Agdcullan in, 73^; 
irf nLo cwd^r LiriOttiffll/dctfi Birdie- 
rdf auf^crt 

Latin ktgUi*» Conslantinopk-. Latin 
Empire of 

LatmL* Brunetlo. 730 

Tr*dnm | O'J, 78 

LAtnva (f^Lta). 2+8; Lett* 

Latvia. 216 Pi^f^ ±.268 
Lauenbw. bou>i« of. l>asc-t,aoenbnrK 
Lapknbuig, 204 rq , 314; fkiuily of, 188 
f^npertp wp A&d battle of. 103 
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Luflrt, Lb the worki of I’eUarok, 752 an, 
Louttiine, 7B t 67, 207 Bq.; Annexed by 
Amadeus VI of Saroj, 60 
Iatmts. Temi di> 74 

IdcoJ rtifttomaiy, 267, G&l sqq,, 733 ; 
OOtui nli», 740; colonial law fGrrman 
\*w k Duftdh law), 726; Mariuburg J*w T 
npj> ■ Kulm Jaw, 203, 2)07; commercial 

law h 019; ifndlfr i'ari 0 i(* {vtmrniv, 
Iiiw La; ut aUo CftDOnliiw, Homan fCflilj 
Law v f 

Leate, agreement at [1318),, 418 son. 
IjeaJ.^f Oesel 

Le Bel, Jcsbji 1 canon of LUgs, 283 
Le Cfeq, Loberl, bishop of Tjmjh, 332 «q, 

Le Mainip G LiillMnn*, bishop of 277 

1 

Le JJii&s, forest of, 372; 373 
Le Mtfruter, Jean, 858. 372 h. 

Ua Cite*, 207 

Leoo*, count oI h Walter of Brlcnire 
Lectern, I'orfifiH, :+89 

Lwdn [in Kent), prioer. 415; castle, 423 
eq fc 

Lf^ci /farin' Primi § EJ05. 068 

Leghorn, maa»fn g of eardinaltai, 290 

Lepand, Jacques, 384 

Lritetsmn, eksfl or peasants In Genu.nay. 

Lelee&tei-, UhlmLtab of (1414 | t 386 ; 430, 
|9i P 850 nott 1; carls of, 1 ^ IV, 

Lancaster i Job no* Gaunt, duke of, Henry, 
Thoms*, earfj *f j J 

Leicester, pinion de Mention. curl of, hi* 
iOHa&ee with Llywlyn, Jtttieq.; hit porlia- 
ipiICl, 070 ; 614 

Leinster Chsp. imi j.k±ji^B ■ wajh m 

!W|-; Inst by Bi-ritiot MjLcMumregh! 
fi<4;and EOCOrcred, 630 iM).; Stmntftow in. 

63L537>q.; submit* tn Henry If, 63H- 
subdivided, 540, 541? Hugh do thirty in, 
fHh WlUkm Mirebtl in, 642; &dftiif.id- 
tration In, 640; Boo* <?/, 537 ; tinge or. 
530; W I>ermot, Donnell Ctaen, Wacf- 
mon 

Lckno. monastery of, 253 

Lei and, Ctffmanta of. 4K3; Jtfomirp of* 

it 

Lemoine. Jran^ cardinal, pojw! fi^mEo in 
¥ mnee, 314 
lA'cimjrrad, 618 
Lflanoi, earldom of, 549 
lei'Jirhcirpt. laisiiljof the, J85sq T 
liH5 F Brother, Frudicbican, 704 pq_ 

IjMifrii-, carl of Alert! v house tit] 508 
k™. kingdom of, 507,578, 6 S 0 , 592 nuq.. 
608. 72ft; law m, 592. 505; Cortes of. 
505 ±q., 6£H5, 69S; “beep-Farm[ng in, 747; 
Mft uIm-j Cadtill: 

Loonor, riofiji, of CwtSIo, wife Of Alfonso JV 
of Artigun „ 5S9; nSftK^inated, 077 
Ltetiora. daughter of Peter IV of Amiran, 
wife of Jobti 7 of Chfltilti, 570, 500 
iff 1 '! L of tllL ^arg, duk« of AuHtrin, 13^ 
140^ 110, 194; dcteatH bj Swim* at Mor- 


B*Htcn. 115. 180 ; ntate» truce with th^ns, 
191; opposes Lewis IV, ll$aqq.; Kill 
ineasir with Franco* 126 
Irfopold III *1 Uabsbtini, duke of Austria, 
acquit Tre^so. 01; theSwba Confede^- 
tion wd, 184 &q.; dcfeaKnl and slain* 100 
Leopold IV of £laba.bnrg p duke of Austrin 
<%rln), m sq, t 877 
r^eponlu, tbs, tribe. 183 
L4rtda P m, 700 
Leroy, Pierre. 302 
Lateal#, tribe, 248 

k™ Cuehii, nortbom haif of In land, 528 sq 
681 

Leth Mofihm, sou them half of In-land ,02ft uq.. 
53L 537,641 

Lffoprrt, annals, in Husain, &13 

Lrlf^r to ths Bffthfrn of Mwit 780, 

803 

Letbincti, 248 n^tr 2 ; Lithuania 
Leila, Leiti, LetgaUi + tribes (pf f 340 *Qth\ and 
the Livonian Order, 201 m|.; ^33 
Lculighczi, 46C 
Ltranl*, Kivlom da, 44 
IjOVtntina, Add the Empire, 187, 100 Rq ; 
and the Swias Don federation. 1 R 9 , 188, 
200, 204,209, 213 

I^h. battle Of, &I0 

Ltwis IV ihi> Bavarian, Westom Etiiboror, 
duke of Upper Bavaria. el«l*d king In Op- 
imsiiion to Frrfwfak a( Autrib, 113 h*.. - 
ctnuHctor, 114 : hw will, fYrfaiol, 114 
«n-: defeats him at .MiHildurl. 1 IS Jiq., 
33^! hla ItaJiAn polioj 4(1,118,121; hia 
^Hfle with the IVptvcjr, IV. *J2. Tt&, 
44Ws«)„ 7i*t, 702. MUr aKactMl by 
Join, 1 M 1 . IIHfu].; jrtiUlalira S,’j- 3 , 5 i?h 
httown Appal, 12 ( 1 ; »nlun< of tbf conflict, 
r.l, 120 ; najonci)IftlLun with, the Hab*- 
burgs, lil aq r , 101; bJ* poaLijon and SUp- 
iwrtar,. 122 aq., IBS; bin I (Allan mpKli- 
tion. 43. SO, 01 tq,, 1 23 , n ], f arl j, pr to] la 
A+!H.Lnrt him, ISA; rcowbad in Milan, lb.; 
>n Itofde, t* Emperor, 124 M) ; orinuulif 
I^oriAm)«l ugain.j Lim, 121; «(, , ]p 
^■lrlnilas V n£ anSJ-popc, 124 an.; with 
™" frD f li5: Atlwnpta al rr*on- 

S^Si 0B . fei- ^'xrnaiimi to 

y*?* 1 iIT - 12a*!?., iaa; Trim rojneba 

orrrture* of pH..ara, (30; UetlAmtltm uf 

HftDK anil Fcntfon Oniinanrti, ISOsnq ; 

ru'l ' i 1 ? P !!!l lnil11 l02: il ™«Ffe kith 

tk-niMit 71 IBS Ht[. ; miiuijj- D ( (he 

St?*? 1 ? 1 H*! .'“d rlwllun Ot dmrlfa, 

1 ■- J , h IS fH ll [CJ J tb GtQajm 7 ] Jg „ T 

Ul 1 f4l " 1[ ? ‘"’biUcmi, I luV 129, 

^^sesaatsessi 

BmmM 
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127, 133; an<l the lowns, IU, 
!35, 142, 700 i ntd. the Church, lliD + 
131; find the Jew*, 347; and Philip ¥Xof 
France, 1 28 a^ TI 132 &q,; unci the Hundred 
Yearn* Wir T 139 h IBS, +48 oq.; Alliance 
**ith England, 129, 102, 044 $q, t + 49; 
UQWtEng with Edmil HI, 131 r 3+6 r +49; 
Abandons tin? alJJjuioe, 133. 347; and tin? 
FmneiKMia,54sq., 120, 196,128; 

d^atb of. 135, 1^-7 p results of Ills retgfl. 
ISHS^q - 4&sq„ 194, 100*qq P , 138, 144 
n&tt, 152, 165, 587 ; hie daughter,117; bid 
wjas, 128,138, 149. 142; fta ^ndsoiiy, 

1 ijfJ 

Lewis I the- Great, king of Hungary and 
Poland!,aids Genoa ngnlniit Venice,01; bis 
claim to Naples. 02, 140; wnt wilb Joan- 
Bft, M; Charles IV and, U&Hqq.; and the 
Lithuanian crusades* 259; 134 
Lewis H of YV jUtiLtai-h, duke of Bavaria, 
count palatine of the Rhino* 78 T M 
l>wk Vof tVitteljihtoli, (lake of Havana „ mar- 
gmvo of RraodcnbUTg* duke of Corinth iu, 
count of Tyrol, Jnvulnd with llmndenbcirg, 
H7 H] P , 139; John XXII and. 193; fillyof 
Edward Iff, 132, 3+4; marriage with 
Margaret Mau] torch, 133, 101; Charles 
lY and, 138 sq.; mcdiales lie tween A Hilda 
and Swiffl Confederates, 193; death of, 

1 + 7; 130, 2o® 

Lewb VI tbcltoin&n, of Wittelsbadfa* du ke of 
Hamrio. Elector of Rimn&tiibuxg, 138 sq., 
143, t+7. 1&5; death of. 150 
fj*wj - VII, duke of Bavaria, 301 
J>* Friiiutmm, Gf*5 
UUfl uf EriQtuh Potfc*, 336 

LlfrrfJuJ Ph RLDJFIEI, 4+1 

LkboUme. 343 

Litet ium* imperial ordinance, 130 sq.. 1+6, 

m 

Lichfield, +09: diMtsa of* 460; bi&heips of, 
747; j« Ihiek] nghom,, Langton, Str&iGoti 
Licbteuiitfiu, J93 
Liebenmh], 258 

LiebenreJf, hrotlim r mid Somoni tin, 2/18 
Liftge, 283. 370. 382, 753; legumes and 
jiegh atria in, 706; withdrawn obedience to 
Palmer, 997; bishop of* 293 
UqgnUl, hitUe of, 355 
Lieatal, 202; battle of, 212 
Lietuva, 248; iw Lithuania 
Leevcu, fnm flj 2-j2 
LLflflif, river, 630. 5+0 
Liguria, Ltgnrtttns, 3, J83 
LLlte, 322 sq,, 571, 88* 

Liusbur^i dnnhj of, nieces- ion fcO p 83; 3T& 
Limerick, 536; liaoe^ (lOitmcn] fU h 501, 
539 ; muplmed ^1175), &SS; under 
rule* 538: AH kin^.3 om ,p of, granted to 
Philsp de Bniose, 641; county of, 542 
aq ,; honour of, 543; bishopric of, 533; 
blahop of, ff? <jLibp.rt 

Limoges rnai&imrc of, 864; English rights 
in, 406* 429; 6+1 

Limousin, the, restored to England, 357;304 


Lined n, 420,+88* 513; parliament fit(13Q1)» 
410, 412; Statute of (1316), 426; Jew* hi* 
6+0, 650 norc; diocese of, +60; ramrdaof, 
408; bishops of, vt UtsckingbaTii, Burg- 
hersh, Fleming, Eepingdon; earldom of, 
418; earls of h 729; eountfSS of. 721 
Linchlo. ear] of (Henry Lossy), 413, 416+ 
517; deathuL+10.+1&; am aim Rrurj i V, 
Lancaster (John of Gaunt* duke* of, 
Tb pinna, earl ol] 

Lineolniihins. 488 
yridbolm* peace of, 224 
Llndlufinitf, 528. 650; Ikmk o/ 4 S38 
Lindsay, family of, in Scotland, 586 
Until. river* 192 

Litinct, duke 0C Clarence, tn GLaience 
Li|hk. Henry of, inarvhfil for John of Ua hernia, 
157 

Lippi, Filippo, pointer,, work of, 773 pq, 
Usalne* river, 20fl 
XiaboriH heaieged by Cfiatitififli. 579 
lAsmorc, orhool of, 633; Henry II it* 538; 

bishop pif, iH O'Gorifiirby 
Ltt€mlhrfi T pBiaani Hfn in, 730, 739 sqq., 
749; vernacular, xvlii; my^ttcnl vernacular 
writing^., 788, 792, 795sqq., 799aqq.; §rr 
Groek, Hebrew, Latin t BenaLa^au^; ttt 
«Uti iiMcr corieUf cOuafrfrj* ] ileratu re 
In 

Lithuania, Lithuanians* Irihea of, 243sq.; 
rise of, 251, 614, fiiO. 027 sq.; re+fitiOns 
With BuiaOk, 255. Gil. 639. 027&q. p 030 
eq.; ndVance into Rusaifi, 014 sqq., 013, 
026, 028; defeated by Moscow* fil^l; wars 
with [In? Teutonic Order, 250 aqq., 204 
-j|ij. ; cruHadfs In, IftOsq.. 25D, 370; eon- 
VemlDn of, 259 r 010; r-iptnsion ol, 25Lk 
2G7 -q. P fil+sq., 028; decline of T 031; war 
with GdJEpia, 015; union with Ppl*nd T 
227, 259, 265, 209; policy, 205sq,; m|o, 
nidus fr.im, ip Pro>:jiik, 2G7; trade of + 224, 
l- 27, 2il. _ u j (iLnr.-li io, i>22 r-i ; ariito- 
erfioy in, 030; Jewn ia, 053; 123,167,253, 
6 l*U ; prince of T wtt Mbilotg; ^mmi dukes 
of, 616. 022; rr? firtlymih. Jagiflllo. Key- 
slut. Olgierd, Shv,\m&, SwidrygioHo* 
Vitold, Zygznunt 

Lkemyhl. hiehopric of, 101 

Lifter, **the king of the oominonB, 11 403 

Lillie Basle, 195 

Iliturgy, 501 

LauLprikxid, king of the Lombards. 887 

Liverv and Maiutenuiice* ii. 471, 474, +76, 
404 

Livornifi, JxkvooiamE r 240 n&te 2, 000. 620; 
canque-kG and conversion of, 249 §q,; ex- 
pansii>n of. 251; colon] aiti cm sod fid- 
miuiatratinn &f. 251 sq,. 254. 261 tq,. 269; 
1'irUEouiq Ho+er in 25J, 255, S59, 201, 
206, 017; (linosters b, 256; tmde of. 220, 
224, 230, 235 m., 239, 2+3 n. H 2+0 m. t 
265; later hiiton of. 237 sq r ; diMCSes of, 
251 sq,; bjahopi lii, 255, 202; landmeistera 
of a 2*59, 261,261 “q.; Bn I ko, Gmni ngen. 

Ketthir, Fitttinira^ Shioklatid; Livonian 
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Mtr, $tt Ditthrsn of Iho Sjwoitl; wU& 
Esthanla 

y^, &tudy of, 755- r 709 5 discovery of [iliuru - 
script of. 762 
Lbillliadara Fawr, 510 
UkruJaCf, archdeacon of. *tt Ralph 
IJu'n Beiilyddog, 510 
LlfllldoTCTT, wile, 510 
Llanfarc, FmiKiac&ns At, 515 
Idanthany, primy, SIS 
LEantriss&nt, Siatlo, dill 
Ltels, castle of, 586 
Llikrr tfol Cvniotat *h Mur, 598 
Llywdyn Bren, ue Ltywdyn up Rhya 
Uywelyn up Grntfydd, prince of Gwynedd* 
prince of Wales,, cMi^n^ts and jkjLlot of. 
516 fq,; r&rogniitfd by Rcnryllf, 517; hla 
war with Edward I, *5.; tifted, fb +: 510, 
E3S 

Uywelyn ap lorwcrih (Llywclyn the (ireal), 
prince of Gwynedd, prince of Wcdai. risft 
of. 513 sq.; married John's daughter. -514: 
power Mid policy, 514 *q.; death of. 515 
U ywelyn ftp Gwilym, lord of E snljrn^ &U1 
Idjwntjn ip Rhys of Sengbcnydd (Llywrfjn 
ItrL-n), revolt and E'xeeututn of, 520 
Uwyd. Sir GniSydd, lord of Trcgoniudd. 
520 

y»ra, w>n of Erc t Irish Scot. 549 
Lfibau (Lttbawa), 253, tOl wj, 

Locblrtim + Irish name of Norway in Viking 
tjnwi. 530. 533 

repn^-nbiuves of, GhU 
Ejodip 24sn,* 56, 752; submit* to Henry VII, 
32; rcvnH in, 34; hkhop of, *tt Landrianl 
iK^rroijo. 579 

Loire, river, 235 note 3, 355. 36*, 390. 639 
Lokri (FJbog&n). fortress of i 157 
Lollards, 475.B02.h05, S07; in Oxford, 402. 

494 

Loniikgno. i« Philippa 
Lombards (early)-, IfH; laws of the. 057; art 
of, 528; king* of, jv<- Liutprand, Fcrclnrit 
Lonabandy. Lontliird*. fncttotis In* 11, 2a, 
44 sqq,; Nfobobui Ill's pton* for. 11, 5B3; 
and william of Montlermt, 23 sq.; Gtidf 
party in, 25, 41, 43. 54; and Robert of 
KapW, 35, 3ft, 43; an-1 Henry VII f 82 sq,. 
37, 44 98«q. p 101; ftfognof Genoa, 

41; the Visconti jr^ 24 *q,, 44 sqq,; policy 
and acquisition:-- of Muiieo, 4i sqq,, 50; 
Can Grande dcIJa Scnla eapt&in-gfmerai 
of Lombard League. 47; bis policy and 
aujqilirti tkuls, 46 sqq,; Lewis IV' in. 54; 
■rutin oE Bohemia in, 160; Giaq GoJkozeo 
Y isconLi In, 71; and Lhe Great Schism. 
209; and thu emsade, 304: and France. 
643; commerce af, 75 tq.. 07,736; H A rU 1 p 
in, ?5; as financiers. 325. 342, 01 fi ; Jews 
ill. 630; 2aq.. 6, 9, 9l r 96,141. 184, 271, 
628, 762 

Landoh. 345, m r 442, 459, 468, 477, 479, 
481, 565, 654, 746; In Jfuuutf Cdrfa, 6701 
pailiomeitt at (1204L -HH, (1321), 123; 
cnnfrmuJioHOl iheCbiLricra&t, 109; Lords 


Onhuners at* 416; charter* to {1337 b 
434; meeting of magnate* hi (1329), 436: 
John II ol France- in. 3,"i2, 356, 35Q; 
WyeilC In. 480. 101; noting in (1377). 
456, 469; relations with Richard II, 
439 iq., 467p 460 «j-. 474; and the 
F&LSatita h Revolt, 309,461 *qq,; merchant* 
of. 224, 225 nor* 2. 226; Hamm, in. 
217 HJ.. 224 sqq., 286 iqq, 245; anii-allcu 
agitatmn in. 224 sq.. 236 sqq.; JeWti in. 
CIO, 64S. 6-13: anti Jaw i^b rini In (11 H0) r 
633; Bishop’* Gnl*. -JIB, 239; Btceljanl, 
226. £37 sqq.; St Paul's, 431, 475, 461, 
189. 401, 40ti, 746; dean of, 101; Tower, 
ISO, 459. 461 sq„ 480. 515; Blncfefr^ 
HftUp MMinh b at (1382>. 193 sq.. 503. 
605; London Bridgje, 40^: AEitgatc p f5,; 
Temple, ffr r ; Savoy P&koe. ib.; prioiy of 
St John s, ib,; iliie EmI, 16.; biabop of. 
452; Courtenay, Richard; lord mayorn 
of, irf Brcnsbcr. John of Northampton, 
Walworth 
Longford. 529 
Lon^uay,abbot of h 686 
Lonli Ufilainorc p 411, U6 sqq. h 421; Ordi- 
nanco^i of (1311), 41$ nqq,, 121, 423. 127, 
431 h 078, 008 sq. T 718; repeated, 425 wj.. 
099 

Lc^vnzetti. Anihro^En, Sicnean painter, 771 
Lnria, Rnpar. admiral for l^ter HE of 
Aragon, 584 aq.- T onmniande allied ticets 
against S icily t 6 Hq,, 587; 3, 16 
Lorralnn, 169. 208, 379, 641: and llie Great 
Schism, 297. 290 aq.; serfdom to, 72B| 
duLc of, 297; IM Frederick, Rone-; ±cfal*o 
CharUa 

I^rriu, elsartiir of, 727 
Lords, Robert of„ 350 
Lnrsch, monafllery of, 763 
Lot, river, 420 

Lothian, the LcIhLons, acquired by Scotland. 
552, 655; English in, 554; Church in, 
557; adminMitmlicn. in, 568 
LnlKen, 250 

1/Oudon Hill, kffltlte of + 266 
IjOUghbaroBgb, US 

fjcuis VL king ol Franco, chums of ff 683 
ticntis Vl|, king of Fran™, administration 
under, 6S$ 

V i 111 J 3 * France, 330; ftnd the 

JfrWi, 6543 ; hla J5(uinTp j j rwi-EJi t tur ht Jui/f, 


Louts TX, £l, king of France, 305,810, 359, 
571: administration and reforms of. 32B. 
»36,j 332, 335 aq. ; and the treaty at 1259, 
429; ftfld lhe niEltuuy Orders, 316; wad 
»* OK 657; cannni^tigo 

Lonia X, king of Framsa and Navarro, hi* 
"J5 fiqrp k 3q charters, 384; end 
Edw^ ir, a 87 . Id, 120 ; deatli of, 384 , 

T?M Jliac Tt n 337- ^0 

Louis XI, ktng of France, Swiss campaijni 
W danphta 292; aud | 1 , U C^_ 

i-delated, 295 sqq.; niiHliates between 
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Hum unit Aspirin, 306; And Savoy, 208; 
war with Chari m the Bold of Burgundy, 
203 Kr^cj,- England and, 230; and the 
Hans^iS*. 240; death of, 209; 109,233,731 
LoUjj XU, kinn of France, aids Swifid u+i-uutiL 
WimiLian, 212 
Lonia XIV, king of Prmiee, 680 
Lopij I, dukfl ot Anjou, count of Produce, 
noticing to Chartes III of Vapltt, 358, 
335 *q.. 608 oq., 377; has attempt to win 
N'aple?, 62 sq T * 376; And the Papacy, 281, 
376; death of, 63, 376; hi* sens, 371 
Lcnls n. du.k# of Anjou, count of Provence, 
£tnlE-kmg to Lodi-Joa of Naples* 7 ‘2 njq,, 
377; and the Great Schism, 231?; 297 r wit, 

m 

Louis II, duko of Bourbon, 368, 376, 383 
Luula, duke of Orleans,, Antonie rtiu, cte* 
as duke of Touxid.no, 372', character, 375, 
6t@; maiTiatfe, 371, 37?; hie poftgt&aiona. 
678,3Btl; poaiLEcm and power in Ihcyavcm- 
men*, 372 sq., 377 sqq., 381; ATUbittOUi 
and policy, 3?0 iqq.; rivalry with Philip 
the Bold o! Burgundy, 378 oqq.; and John, 
the Fearless, 381; Italian policy, 71, 
377 s q - r and the G mat Sell ] sin. 295, 379; 
and England, 338 eq.; and the Empire, 
3B0; mnidar of, 393. 391 
Louis, duke of Savoy, 293 
Lonia of Savoy { VaucI), vicar of Homo, 
Hcuiy VII and, 33 , 31 r 38 , 100 
Lcolft [Ij of Nevera, count fif Flanders-, 
337 m]. a 343 pq., 34* 

Louie (IT) de Malle, count of Flanders, 
Artois, FTftnehe Comte, cm.., 349, 362, 
&09 sq , 4M; doalh of, 371 
Louis, son of Chartes II of Sicily, 6 
Louis, son of John of DnrAzao, 63 note 
Louis of Taranto. 62 
Louth, county, 529, 511 
Low Caunlries H tee Nethctlandu 
Lopeao, ?14 
Lllhawn, see Lrihau 

Lftbcck. 97, Chap. Vffl jkMJzm, 257. 201; 
foumlatlun Of, 249; privileges of* 210, 
263 dole; leader of the Bai^ 210 sq, t 
224, 228 sq., m M W> 245 *qq; meetings 
of the Hum at, 220, 231, W4 aq.. 247; 
mediation by, 241; -cal of, 2-17; relations 
with England* 317. 234, 267 sq,; treaty 
with Hamburg, 318, 242; and trade of 
Russia, 221, 227, 213 sq T ; and Norway* 
918, 232, 242; and HnIfiteLu H 243; And 
Livonia, 250, 261: constructs Tray#-Elbe 
canal. 224; soli trade of, 239, 232 n 235, 
238 PN3f# 1; amber trade of* 241; Ttvolte 
and dissensions ip, 293, 228 oq., 236,266, 
244 

fideas, HtudJ of, 755 

Lucca, factions in. 12, 39, 41; And Florence, 
18, 18 Hrt M 39 &qq. r 44 H 50; and siege of 
Fisto>a t 19 aq.; under Interdict, 20; and 
Henry TO* 64, 57; and Robert of Naples* 
43; Ugucoione in, 39 pqq,s riBO Of Ca- 
etmeido Cs&LraCLifii in, 39 ; and rittgtf of 


Genoa. 14; sold to Philip of VaMa, 615; 
under Martilie della Benin, >55; and Gian 
Gnteazao Ybconth 72; Gtcmit XII in T 
73, 298; sculpture in cathedral at, 773; 
48, 55, 64,190; lord of* *fc GuLnnri 
Lucerne, under dominion of Austria, 
108 =qq., 193; war with, 193 aq.; wins 
freedom, 10?; alliance with FOTtfll 
Cantons t 188, 191; member of ihe C&fl- 
ioilirnitiorj, 191, 195, 213; alliances iuid 
policy. 192 sq.,, 190, 190 sqq., 2ft4„ 207, 
210 sqQ.i and the PfQjfmktirf f 191; 
flfiqumfcio&s, 197, 290; law in* 211 j 
moimrteiycL 187 

Lucemc, lake, 183, 186 H , W* W 
Lucian, immlated. 765 
Lucrcllus, worka of, 7>55; dboovaty of 
manuscript of, 762; 779 
Ludgcrahall, iVyelif IH8 sq. 

Ludul f tho Carthusian, big Life of fihritt, 794 
Liifl Jtwl chi Eigen, Jactripe of T 729, 735 
LuEtgarde, FiudcIwui tertiary, 802 
LukmiLni.LT, pftss, 29D 

Iiulaah the Fatuous, king of Gotland, B53, 
554 n&U 2 

Lull, Raymond, ivli, 603, 811 
Lpna, Peter of, Cardinal, 289 
Lund, archbishop of K 269 sq. 

Luncbqrg, 219 note, 229; EalineS of, 230,23-5 
Lunel. representatives of, 609 
Lonenhurg, 258 
LueiuvlHl', 208 
Luni*rsana, tho, 41 

Lnaatia, 117, 169, 147, 163; Lower, 139, 
174 sq,; incorponLlei] in Bohemia, 194 sq.; 
Upper, incorporated In Bohemia, 159,162* 
1G4; 174 sq. 

Luther, Martin. 497, 739 
Lutterworth. Wvclii at, 488 ftp, 492. 493 
U iinmburg.fiS, 1CI9, lJ9 h 142. IE9 + 175,845; 
troops from, iri Italy, 38; Louis of Orleans 
in r 389; house of, 106. Il3 r 129, 104, 
14? sq., 101, 259, 389; and Italy, 41; 
acquires Bohemia, 95 d IlO, 156 sq.; And 
the succession in Bohemia and Moravia* 
163; makes treaty of Bruno with The 
HahahuT|rs T 148,185 sq.; acquires Brandea^ 
burg, 15ft, 165; anti the succession to the 
Empire, 151; French alliance, 343, 6?8 1 
389; see Anne of Bohemia, Baldwin, 
Catherine. Charles IV, WDEtcra Emperor, 
Henry VIJ, John, king of Bohemia, John 
Henry* John Sofc&daT, Jolt, Mary, Fra- 
kop, Higiflnjund, Wflfuesiasi king of the 
Romans, WeneesliLs duke- of Lnstsmbor^ 
Ltuovinm (Luieuil)* monastery at, 526 
Lvov p 610 
Lyck, 264, 2fi7 

Lydgate, Jobn r translate*! BoocaocEo, 757 
Lydwlna* i>t, of Schiedam, 810 
Lynn, tee Eing p a Lynn 
Lyonnaiii, the, 394, 358 
Lyons, GcocmJ Council at, tee Councils.; 
anueied by Franc#, 109,307,023; corona¬ 
tion of Cit incut V at, 20, 279, 316; of 
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Robert of Xapk. At, 3$; borclics of, T90; 
TSt 676. 3$0; dkKWeO of p 304; &rehlf[lllop 
307. 323; m* AgoEtud. Amato 
tyons, TtJchoid. finuckr, 455, 462 
Lji p rlw t 370 

X-ynbodj, compact of [L0Gfl| t 602 r 604. 007 
JLjutEtEb, iribe, 248 

MiSAg p river. I9G 

Miiclwth (Macbeth). king of SealW< 353 
Iq.p 539; derivmJinjj of Iho name. 554 
wAi 1 

HwCirtliy, Dermott *tt Dermal MucQvnbj 
Mochar, missionary ip Stull end, 55Q 
Maehetls. ting of Scotland h Ur Macbeth 
M&cbelh. family of, in Scotland, m preten¬ 
ders, 054, 559. 6C2 
Meebotli, Donald. 559 eq. 

Macbeth, Kenneth. 559 
Madidl], M^icoEuj. 559 
MtclilavellL, 41 f 7*; ora the despote. 775; the 
Prim** f5, 

5IsfkQlJ(th P Gljm DwT^pArliUDEiat at, 615 
MacMtirrnogb, Dcnnot, if* Dermot MncMtir- 
raugb 

HntMorroqgh, Mnrtougli h tti Mnrioogii 
Mac M otto Ugfi 
Mdenn. ilJi oh 507 
HaoSoriej. Alin* 544 
MatSoriej, Dugeld. daqghler of. 544 
MnO William. family of h ip Scotland. 566 
not* 1 

llMWilljim, Donald, the cldar (Donald 
Bweh [iretender to Scottish throne. 559 
Slao Wif fiitH, Donald, the younger, 659 
MncWLll'bnm, Godfrey (Gothred). 559 note a 
MA-i-g ap Llywclju F Webb inEip^nt trader. 
51.0 

Mi-idog ftp Maredudd, prim of Fdtftk. 511 j 
death of. 512 
Madonna del Monte, tl 
Mail!** reehouigde 

M&elgwn Jip Kbya, Welsh Insurgent leader. 
619 

MacLscnTtld, 524 

Maelmjidog O'McrgoJr, rtf Malaohj. Et 
Mdclmaire, wife of Afaloahv I| of Ireland 
632 

Mflilmom, king of Leinster* 531 kj. 

Mad or, 526 
ilntler Saeinpg. 61 a 
Maeljeelihiinn, a*-/ AfaJofliy 

MftOlAtt. abbey, 51R 

Mr?$ Moydog." battle of H 510 

Mogikburg* 797; MagdcboTtf law, 963 non; 

archbishop of, 1 17,ISSL 17? 

Mngb Adhuir, 5!1! 

MAghrlb. region of, 5ft0 
Afo^iui Carla, 334. 309 »q.* 419. 410* 495. 
434, 441.514, G?3. 670.793, 712; end r* 
prt-^n till ion, 679; confirmation of the 
Charten (1297), 400 tq-q., 440 jmH*, 719 
M=Hfoun [10) Barelcg. king of Norway. Jslft 
expedition to Anglesey 610; ttmqncsis of. 
in Scotland, 5&J 


Mopiue (VI). king of ffarmyv vtamAm 
Urn Isles to Scotland, 566 
Magous (VII) Small, tLcg o£ Norway and 
Ewedan.310 
M&gm, river, 92, 34, 37 
Muhaui t coQliUtasof Artois. 332. 955. 397 ml 
M ahomet. 493; and tlio J*wa. 635 
Mahon, king of McmJter. 531 
.lhiic-Mzj Carolina . 166, 169 
MaiUotinw* imojgtmbE in Paris* 369 
MaimonldesH Mo&cs. 63li; philosophy of, 651 
sq.-J his father. 03B 
Main, rrrer, 114, 276 

Maine, acquired by Chnrles of Valois, 310. 


Mainrmrtf* Pc® Mmwiffum 
Maintenance ¥ mgf Livery 
Mn] *m\ ■ Die it , iiy Caddie 
Majeroa. kingdom Of. 3, 67. 692; conquered 
by Alfonso III of Aragon, 536 sq.; re- 
■terad, 537; united to Aim, 500; com- 
mettial court in. 503; mxind condiLi otih in. 
594; p^aHAnt tctoJ t* in. 739; heirto, 320; 
811; klnpa of. James 1 1 U t Ilf, I? 
MnklhiT p Jewish Echolar. 639 nofr 
Malahnvaoi. Latino, CftrdinaJ ¥ 65 
M'jlnchj II (MulsMhlninit), LEnjj sf T*m f 
highrking of Ireland. dcfeaLa the Duiteft. 
630^ rjTaJjy with Brian Lunmiha. 531; 
at Clan tart, 532; death of. 15. 

MfilachT, St (Maclmaod CgOMoigafri p blahop 
of Armagh, papal legato, his work for the 
frith Church. 5^9 

Miiunotto, 

Malitpighi h GJc.TanpS.of Bavema. copyiet to 
Fetmrch, 758 
Mahispinii, family ol, 337 
MalaspLna. Crinvito. 40 
Malanpirin, EpmeiLL, 41 
MiiEutenia. famHj of, 4\i f 59sqq* 

^Ta^ft|f:sta. Tkim^rdcci (Pomanjco Shilrit»'-En 
Novel Jo}, lord of Cosen*. his lihrerr, 703 
iq.; l 3 ]VUldlo r a iptdjLl of. 773 fid. r 
MalntenUi, Galeanq. 767 
Kkjiileaia, Stgjraotido, medal of, 773; 774 
M.dcJmfi, bishop of W UiiHortf, 533 
Ma colm I. king of Ikalland, 502. 551 twit2 

ai^lcolm II, king of Scotland, tUfaaiaut at 

Car bant nnd win« Lothian, 552; the sue- 

^ i”M9 B13: LiS dacl ^' <!r - 559 i «M 
MflJctilm NI r Cinmtirc, tinp of Seolland, hk 
*9- M9; With 

tnfllimd. flM; dMMudiB tc 0l t bj fall Km 

tattiT.^ iW9 a,.; 6fi3 

f Scotland, revolt 

MaJc^troit, 347 
MalJncfl t tepuimsit ip. 73^ 

Malm6 f 243 

Malta, French defeat off. 534 
Ualtrants, Sir John. 4 Sfl 

Wrailri of Iho 
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Hu 13, lilc of, 471 ; diking! of. 5BS, 537; for- 
lressc^ in. BOO; ceded to Scotland 
frr&TEitat [vfi inatilUtLims tQ t 70fij king of, 
icc Godred 

Maude. Henry do, mystical Emets of h 803 
MantUj. Autem®. 771 

Maoetli, OiftEiuottfo, humanist and Hebrew 
Eshckr. 750 , 761,784 eh, , 769; secretary to 
NEchol&s V, 78S L translates the Bible, i'5, 
ttrttiftcd, king of Sioity, 4, 582; death of, 
588 sq. 

Manfred of Sicily, duke of Aifamt, 689 
Manfred i, Glovanm do 1 . lord uf Paenla. 50 
ManOInj. discovery of Qumu&crjpt of, 752 
Monorhier, 513. 5415 
Manrc-iis. 607 
Mantes, 360, 391 

Mantua, 3, 26; allium!* with Varana. 25 sq. h 
45; Eetiry VC and, 53. 88; alliance wilh 
Visa and Lucca. 39; with Milan, 45; in 
kjifttlc against ths Visconti, 56; library at. 
755; du^iuniil work of VitEorino da 
Felirt In, 705 „ 774; coo rt of, 707; art in . 

774; iotdsof, ere BonacCoEsi, Gcnzaga 
MfttlUnlte, faction In Marcia, &B0 
SliUiK, language, 548 

Walter, Dr jVuyi'jr tfrmcrJiuni of, 745 
Mar K tmrldum of, 540 

Marcel, Etienne, provost of llio memblDli 
of Park, 351, 360; beads motemeol for 
reform h xi, 351! §qq.; and cnu*pi,re3 wftb 
Charles Ihe Bad. 353 sqq.; killed. 355 
Marccllus, the tribune, 2 
March. Edmund Mortimer \ J). *orl of, mar¬ 
shal. 447. 455 sq + 

March* Edmund Mortimer (II), earl oL as 
heir to the throne, 479; 594 
March. Edward, carl ef.i^ Edward IV 
March, Roger Mortimer (J| of Wigmon. 
carl of. ratal*, 492; Imprtamod, 424; e*- 
capw, and the deposition of Edward 
II. 431 p 434; polity of, 338 r AM atqq.T Jo 
Wales, 520; create! carl of March, 436; 
fall and execution of, 15.; 439, 447, 450; 
late mother, 431; his daughters, 435 
March, linger Mortimer fill [, turl of, as heir 
to the throne, 455. 45S; killed, 479 
March, the fin Switecrbndj. 102; Upper 
March, 197. 201 
Mamh T the WHub, «* Wslaa 
Nafehandt df JVmi, company of, in Park. 
342 

March fold, detory of Rudolf of Habibulis 
over fHtekar II ou [he, 79 
Mardifll-ftv, FrBJiEascan provincial minister, 
452 

More* Sir Peter de la r Speaker of the ikon- 
mode. 455 sq,, A:3 

Marcdudd ap Bleddyn, prince of Powys, 510 
Maxed odd ab Dwain, prince of Debcu btuth, 
508 

Maredudd ap Rhys, lord of Djtiefvr, 51*i 
1718 

Hiir^nmukr the, 34 
Mures, J.landea, 360. 371 


Margaret, queen of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, marriage with Haken. 220 *q.; 
and the Hama, 323&qq*; war with Albert 
of Mecklenburg, 222 tqq.; seeores Union 
of Kalmar, 224 

Margaret, Maid of Norway 1 queen of Scot¬ 
land, proposed English nuwriaMr, 502; 
death of, m 

Margaret of Brabant, wife of the Emperor 
Henry V|I. 33 91; death of, 34. 90 

MmiRarel. counter of Holland, and IfomauLt, 
wife Qt Lewis IV, 129. 134, 146, 449; her 
alatera. 199, 154, 449 

Margaret, daughter of Philip HI of France, 
wife Of Ettaard I of England. 322, 403. 
407,411 

Margaret, wiftr of Charles of Dararro, 73 
Mar^nrel. fll, wife of MalealmCatiinOrep king 
Of ticotlaDd. marriage of, 554; In fluenca 
of d 555 ; 556; bar daughter, 555 
Margaret, daughter of Philip V at France, 
337 

MAr^aret, daughter of Charles H of Naples , 
mAflies Charles of VaIoIh, 310, 32t 
MergJtmt of Fmveac?. wife of Loose IN. 
306 

Margaret, disnghter ol Alexander HI of 
Scotland, blrtls of, 581 sq*; marriea Eric 
of Norway, 500 

Margaret HI, countesa of Flanders, Artel R, 
Fftmcbc Comte, etc-. 356; marriage with 
Philip the Bold of Burgundy, 362, 371 
Margaret MauK itsch, ecmnt^-si of Tyrol, 128 
r*q r . 117; tusmu^o wHb John Henry of 
LuembliEg, 12$, 133. lfkliq,; withLew^ 
of Hrandenbuip;, 133, 161 
MurgJint of Gifranester, wife of Peter of 
OftVMlon, 413 

Xfarm do Molina. LqiIa, rtuaen-recent in 
Castile. 573 

Mark, Dofta, of Portugal, wife of Alfonso SI 
of Conti]*, &74 >i|q. 

M.irin de Padilla, PfedHk 
Murid lie Coucy, wife of Alexander II of 
SoDtlond, 561 

MoneDburg, 109, 262; rapitni of the Tint* 
tenid Order. 260 aq., 264; «d&d to Poland, 
266 

Maneutiaui^u, 28d 

MaHenwenli'r {on the Nienma), ca^lle. 259 
Mntftcnwerder (on the Vitfula}. founded, 
254; oalbedial, 201 

Marigtinno (Mdegnacso), baitlo of „ 314; 73 
Vrarigny. Ebgnermnd de, 66. 310. 327; fall 
of,3S3 

dfurifu^ffinw, payment exacted from Serfs. 
721. 727 

Marjorio* lllesilimate daughter of Alexander 
H of SeOllLLud. 582 

Markets, marketing, 71S, 723 eq., 736, 704, 
748 

Mer^®mOwffl*rAaft.jWH*clation of frccmi-ti 
186 740 

Mark vale, 78 r >; ttt ChrLstina of, Badger of 
Murllani, archaeologist, ?tid 
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Marlowe, quoin)* TO 

* * Mirmcu^frli.^guTBrnlnanlof the, in France, 
H72, 377 

Marne,. rim, 3*4 
MaKieeCu VEila* EUO 
MarpalJea, 46 

}liirr.\T\ti*, erjpto- JowH h m Spain, 653 #q, 

MaraaJa. dkfrJei of, 43 

MwphJIIk. +4, mi fit Victor** iu f m 

Ma^Sifth ]i[et^m3 h *ft Pembroke, oari of 
MuatuvIi^ViLiiiim, tbr- elder anil tbc y ounjTsr. 

frt Pembroke:, bark of 
MajEhaliea, th* F 4SJ 

NM*hm r marsh -Sands, drain age and refllaiiia- 
•bn.flf, 718 h^., 724, 726 
Winkll, Ltrigi* Sjimuinwt, 758 
MaraLlio of Padua. ami kvlt TV, lStilsn^ 
15 »p IWl thdad« of. II. I3I 4 141, m, 
499, 75t; in the Dr/bior J Psd>* 

*00 

Maisa.pptnl, Carlo, chancellor of FIqiomo, 
hmn&nEii, j fid sq.H 770 
Mart ml, worfc* 0 f t 755, 7*7 
Matiignj, 307 

Merlin IV (Sim&n of Brin}. Pom, as cardinal, 
All; Election of, MU; and the Cytilian 
anfic^man, 571; md BhriTy, oineistuni- 
cau^ivnd deposes Peter III, '308, 401 .iq,, 
tMi support* AHeorwH Ei-usule. *65 ; 
death of, :m 

Martin V {Qdo Colon□ a]. Pope, tilKt^l by 
Council of Conn (iuvoo* 74, 361; State 
Chnrthci nnii p 3Q9; and WjclH, 425; liQl, 
761 

Marlin I r kipg of Aragon and Sicily (Martin 
II h duke of Mofilblanok, and me Great 
yefeijsm, 292; death of, *93 
Martin I, king of SiciLv, ami the- Great 
Schism,^; death af,592 
Marlin, rkw, 581 

Martlnr*. FrraAn» archdeacon of Scvl In, GO I 
Martini. Simone, SinMAc fain [nr r 754, 771 
Mnry, qnftMi of Hungary. inurii^ with 
Sitfkmtltid of Luxemburg* 150 
Marj Stewart. qu&ea of Se^Uud, 5*6 
Mitj of Brabant, wife of Philip 111 of 
Fr*ncr\ 306 

Mart of Brittany, ntotliur of Louie II of 
Anjou, 29? note 

Mutt of Burgundy, foetfraai of Chnrk& the 
Bold, mama^a wi lb Moiiimlian of AoArla, 
■im, m 

Hfcpy of Cyprus site of James 0 of Amgnn, 
5F7 

Matj of Luxemburg wife of Charles IV of 
France, I6H, 35B -q. 

Mat ZiUra El, •tilarcn, al Baghdad, CUii 
M»*m*Io h FlmntiTW painter, 771; work ul. 
7715 iq. 

Maeiclrn, Jean, hk account of the asstm;hiy 
at Tour* (1164^ ftffsqq, ; Jam malof, Ba7 T 

mm- 

Mat i Lila, wifaof ffrnrj I of England, 7^ in iff 
Matilda, daughter of Hcftf? I of England. 
Emprj ■*, Wl 4 040, 658 


Matilda. wife of tkxjd I of Scotland r 556 
Matthew, 64, gospel of, *08 
HaltliBw of Arma* architect. 166 
M:i;;elot Ikril, 418, 673 
MnUhios Conrinm*, king of Hungary* S0p 
Miitthm* of Gneoff, hit A^rrirfMut ftnr/upi if* 
rifufu bcnrjteiorum and D* Mijunlmihut 
riinW n*ie r 161 

Maupertnlft, 551 

Madriw FEtEGemld t jut* PlkOamld 
Mauriea de hendclpsl, w Pmnrlergajit 
Maurteuno^ 60 
MawddMb, fixer., 50,816 

MaximlNan I. WraterTl Em|Krer p 138; piaf -. 
Hage wilh Marx of BorffQH%, £*0*, 206; 
iLcqnire.fi Fmnehe Com 14. 206 sq.; iht 
Ssita CkmfedrraEee and r 2 Um|,; hk 
Imperial Chamber r 211 s Jw%e Lond/Hak 
and of, 766; bk 

dangbter, 200 

Maximilian of Austria, gnuid master of the 
Tontenie Order, 260 
MiVTcmi-c, m. 133, 137; Jawa in. 639 
Ml? see of. 125. U&. 151, 276; dl<x#w 
Of, 290l arcbbkWptif, 141,151,170,296; 
m Gerhard, Gerlach, Heury U, ILL, Peter 
Majfidd, 467 

entaik m Spain, *93 
Muftrin, ctitdinaJ, 4212 
Maxovia, 253, 3B7, 2*0, 267; prince gf r 
Conrad 

Maturiiin lab; district, En FraMie, 267 
Me&mft, the, 553 

MeatjL, *26Fq. f 531m,, *38 gq. a 543; dkl- 
Bionf? and wnr in, 558iq., 637; submits 
40 Henrv U, 538; granted to Hugh de 
r«Jf. KM; ciutlea in, WI; tubdlTUftl, 
M4; admiuEalration in, *46; Eonk of K 
"f I«r, HogS rip, LiCTi Walter do 
Me*ui, JaHjurriB rouietl at. 3*4; blah op of, 
HI0DUI 
Mptchain, 522 

M&chihLIdi St,of Haclnbocn, envitje, 796 sq, 
Meclstbild oE MiedebwK, mj stie, 797, 600; 
iFritin^a of, 797 

Mecklenburg 123; G^mmuUfction nf, 72* 
noU l aupppftria plmcj. 228 sq.; Dankb 
power in, 249, 25f; daka of, 221 iCH 
<wtr 1, m; ate nl*> Albert, king nf 
Swtdtu 


l.ilud Co.imo do', ihr r!df t, Q3, 7B?, 

fuumls FkmsntJ ne AcwlpniT, 703 j u 

|>,i Lf:; n of Irft rrtiiiijp erji _ .. T •-« u-. * « i 


Mm 

76H 


- * ■■■jBWMim actw|i>my 

mtftm oMciutiij],,, 7B0 ^ 753. 

, f ■: too „il t 

MtdLci. Ij-ircaio do', his Ubrarf 703 ua 
Mfdiel, Sal^tro Jr', n OT r 0 i^ rrof 
tn Ffonnaoe, 6H ; exiletl 
M^rHiia del Campm 292 " 

Modina Sidonla. 571 

M^hnjfG-n, DoBSlnlear nunnetr of HQ0 

"?r;r;»c wTiaft 

Son. % iv. s, ^ ea6i 
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aad Owmnertt, 745 «|. h 26ft ; eonsivi <?f 

Jho Archipelago, J9(t; nure from, in Sttil- 

EftncJ, MS; Mfiaitftfnn«ti coiintrkn. 72S, 

7+7 

MrifTMt bn i I iff- 1 , 721? | M rift t<r hi. form at 

tenure. fV n 797 

Mritr llrfmbrwhti peiL-jiiit opiti, 730 
Mumllaid, dtikn -qf Grtrlnlhla. count nf Tyrol, 

su 

MoEnhard of \V ith! tabml). dnka at Upper 
lEnrarJa,, oountof Tyrol, 147 
Mdnhml of n^l-tcJn, bisliop of Unlu^ 
missionary, 240 
Mcirholx, IUM 
MalrtonyihL «y Vltrlrmirlh 
MuL^&hi. IftH, 2ft3; Emfcrgm^ ef, 25+, 257; 

ire Fnxfaridf I, 11 
Mdcsntano . fafiC Mrtrijfnann 

m 

M-IEifonl, GislofpLan house m. 9&3 
Melnik, 1S7 

Malaria, batik ofp 97, 70 

yiulTQM, 5m, 55!i; ChrvtifcU af t 559 Atfxt 

-i. 3 

MdUm, William of, SAjli bishop of Vork + 
tourer, 423. 426, 431, +94, 43d. 413 wj, 
Mdtm* 355, 374; rtefir of (mil), 303; 

eaptund by Henry V, 392 
Momel p frumded, 2 56; 2AH; Kvmturfi at, 

2S2, m 

McndriiiOf 213 
HelHdlb, earldom of, 513 
Mfot+'itSj. Walter Cornyn, carl of r liii nE^im 
to lb rant, 9M 

ileopkam,, ejxbliiijliop of CuHutbart, -130, 

139 

,)fiTOPww p tribunal of tlh* h In PloEtoiec* 00 
Merchant MvcntUr-rr. 23d „ 2 US 
kkrtthantA, sh &q., 167, alo 417, 639 1 
043; of Italy, 75 *q r . 224, 640, 660, 724, 
732; of the North, *jt r Rmi**; in Spain, 
593; id 1 5ij.-. : ; i.L, G05, BID, 013, 620; En 
Eugland. Slaluto of. 4'iS; *m &il#o L-jrt^i 
J/fTtffforii, Kcnllworih, Ordinance of; 
tfihlj of, aw GiM#; m ftnw3ciM* 225; 

JawEnb rMP&bantli 014 sq.. 661; Huddle- 
raen far agrioultuial pirnd uef r 730, 746 
jVrr'rhrf ? payment exacted from fc.-rfe, 721 
Merrin. 50*; king of, *tt Fetid* 
lilt: pet*, 256 

Merioneth Olfllrfonyd^ii ElG; shirecdpStft; 
line of„ 519 

MercdnjrinnH, 1(M, andth* 6SH; 
*t* rtJms CtoUjerlo, Ikgobert 
717 fwp 

klerawEiij HuJjtijlh, of SfcnjbpoHr, his- /r.-Hjfc 
o/ ikf Sin* Hoc*** 601 
Priori Col1^e h Oxford, IM, 4ftft 
Mery** tribe. ft 12 

Me*op« lamia, Jew* Jo. 652, 636 sq . 640 
M---inA P batiagul bj Uh*ri*« of Ax>jtu, 5H ; 
bj Rob«rt, 7; pnrliiuneDi ai. ff; HtraiM 
of, 52 

AlffU, fettiKiatUm of abwp-oaniTTr in Cam- 

lilft, 740 


Jl/r (apiJfr. m Icue, 72^ 

Mfitbffij, tnmskkir ol 1 h* Mint* o/ Simidt 

souh ¥ m a 

MeEHcpofo, 2i50 

Mfitl, 140, 352; mAtmctu at Jew* In. 641; 
dkl al fl35m f 113 p Ufl; w Golden Bull 
nf Ctiifitfi IT; blabop of, 207 
Meukn, 360, m 

Mcu«, river, an fronli*r, I60 h 933 ; dminifft 
Of truirmbea of! 721 
Hew*, 264 

Heycddorffn, farns ]y of, 252 
MuzhVpj, FbliippD de, 359 
Htuadiiiip ffjxiem nf Ihum* 72ft, 732 
Hiebaol, St, prince of Tver', hit struck 
for Ihc Eh run-- of V ljulrniir, Fi LLj ; nUJn and 
nttnonEftrcl, 15. 

Mirliiwt, non of the Emfmror Androowna D, 

HLchael of Cvacita, 125 
Mi^lmloWp 260 
MJd-iL'bkdjrclo. 77,1 
HidcUehur^, 445 
Middk worth, W j 11 1 run, 4^ 

HiebonLto, Co«olo, *M Itmooenl VII* Tope 
Milan. Edkt of p 1?33; ptiMition in Umsltftntj, 
2, 2S; Mnlteb Visconti in, 24 wj., 44 
14tnrn Of Torrluni, 25'. 45; Henrr VXl in. 
32 aq W *i ; pIcrb of t !1W; Ufria IV in, 
123; and John of Molivriik, 100; IjCdriflio 
Tiaconira allaek on, 91; and Hoted^ 
57; and lb« S»:si ConfwWlL^ y^ r 
200, 200; Louts of Orleana' eldiu to, 377; 
ehraniekn of. 50 ; ivtrsrch In, 764; 
bujjianlim In, 795, 7.'.i> 7(M; urt m. 

774; wart cl, 767; Bmkiio Vecohlo b t 
25; c-ntii tdmi T 71; Gorton 11 * ¥ 74; J' 

4ft P 72, M Hj | 123, 169. m, 79«; a« of p 
25; arobbiahopi of, m T.>rn?, CaMonri 
della. Viamnli, CHowuai, VtKorUt, Olt^ i 
□ardinal of t m Atouodiff V h f h opi'; lords 
and dukra of, *ft Slorea, dviiaiitj cf, 
Visconti. Camiljr of 

Milos do Copan. 537 ar i-: pntntHi Cork, 041 
Ms]fla, hftfitti of Iverk, 545 
5Ei]ford 479; Fmncli fonaat, 52ft 

Hil£5, John, of ^n.mro'rll, piwvr.bsr^ ofp in 
Fra*:™, 171 sqq.; and Ibe Paguej, m 

infliiTijifw d. Is) hn,; bill t f.iL"(,tTr on 
ivisrirh4< 172; 2ft4 
Hi neb, thri. 550 
Mindn. fiver, 27, 45 

Mindovtf (JfiftilauRaH, MEmttPw^j. punrr. of 
Lithuania, hii mir wiiJj |L« TruApote 
Order, 25ft; Bnanlan Cen^urw^i at, 614; 
Gift 


.UiNorrjja^. HinnfltlD^em, 07. 75)6 
Mimura, 5ft5 

Hinoril^, irr FraneiacAni 
Mmnk. m 

Mamndcla, TifiO della. «51 
Hirpw/nr Prbttn. 137 wti 
Miwfitf M rVitvij. 7ft0, S)'J 

^fjian, 256, 264 

Hitlsrrdaiw. li&g of Pontui, 6 ,72 
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Modena, 9 F 38, 160: captured (or the 

Papacy p 5fi; Fhifip of Tikis m t 333; 
hisbop of, at WilJ Lrvln 

H»Ltp IK Leth MOfth& 

MoarLln nq F Gentile dn k lord of Fcrmo, 68 
Mohammedanism, Mohammedan*, tec Tj+- 
I*bi, 

Mohrungeu. 25d 

Moby, Jiwqnfis da. flrand muster of the 
Tempi*, 317^ fl*woted P 339 
MoEd, 5U sq.; eouqusred by UyweSyn the 
Great,, 313 
Mo idliV Ul, 311 

Molina ^ Mann de, Ire Maria i1« MoEiita 

Moline * thc> 63 

Mqllgy, Eoghanacht leader Ln Lrclond, 5ill 
H6n p *it Anglesey 
Monaghan 529 

Monftomaodo, 289 ; bishop of, ib m 
Mongolia* 314 
Mangold it* Tartar* 

Monica, St p 730 

Moaoniukh, Great Prince of Ekv+sre Vlndi- 

ml r Mfinrtlrn ilVb 

Mmiuraakhovicbi, family of, in lUmara, 603 
x^., e*fl 

iIoitB«li«> 17 

hfaci.en-P^TfeJe, battle of, BT1 
Mona Graupiaa. batik of, 513 
MantAgnann. 47 

Montagu, Jfiftp tk K 372; cUL«Ul»d F 3dlL 
Montano, William, 436 
MdEi-l.il:> tmrutJi of, 513 
MmtiltOp An Undo di. ^ of Genoa, 71 
MoataperU. bailie of, 10 
Moulbiancb, duke of, iet Mutrtin 1 (linking 
o! Aragon mid Sicily 
MunirCoii Ll i pa-vB, 32, 1<s 
Mont Died, L^fkr fV- Brethren of r 7b0, 
60S 

Monte, Henry, I h ru^inn louder r ^7 
Montebchuna, 47 
Monte Bcnco K 47 

Monte Cnsllno, mtmaaleiy of, manuscript*. 

in, 7d7. 762; abbot Of, 2 m 
Honta&tmif Ghiherlllne victory nt, 10 F 54 
Monkfcliro, count* of. tet Federtg* (ho 
elder ruid ihe rain^ei; Guido, Goid 1 
UbaMo; it? iiko Battista 
Monk luaperinlfr, 37 
Monk Morpone, 4 

Bernardino of p oonksoor Jo 

Hilary VII t 33 

Montinmu, murder of John the Feailets at, 

391; $92 

MontEcml, under WQliftSV VH,23t^.i tuat- 
que^&E of K ftrJohn, Tiieedoro Pahwcolotfufi* 
William 

Monlfirt. family of, Jmnnc, John (IV*, 
IV, V Of Brittany 

Montlori. Simon da, the older. 560 
Medlfort, Simon dc, ciurt of |>3oBsE*rp f ft 

Let cad Itf 

Muo (urnmory, 500, 514 ±q.; peaee of (1267), 
517 


Montgomery, family of p 510; *& Shrewe- 
bury. earfg of 

Montgomeryshire. 517, 744 
Hontidp bnttk of, 361 1 57flp u«tl^ i5, 
Montmorency t Uervoy de F 535 gqq. 

Mufi LpelBe r t 375: contetL betveeu France 
rind Mojorti in, 307 p 509 5 E state i st, 687 
oqq, f aeqnirad by FbfJJp VI, 34fJj hy 

Cttarkn of NftTarre. 360; TtOOTtred by 

F-pmee, 366: untTaTSfly of, 752, 765; 
Bomimeanj of F 315 
Montpeiot, a&tkof F 30& F 429 
MoajtKnl, Fra, it* Moridu 
Moutiouii, treaty of (l2fttj, 433; county of, 
Featured toEnglimd, 357 
Monl-Saint-Mietsel, abbey ot p 7^1; $89 aq. 
Mont VenloLi^ 754 

Moonj, Castilian wJtrn with and conquetta 
from* h57 f 567 573 iq,, 501, 593 sqq,. 

710, 731; ftfi$ titi OtiriJ warn, in Ca£lllc„ 
571 sqq.p 575 *q-; EdOtiaa of F 5SS; sLatus 
of, in Aio^Ein, 594; Mcoriab enUure F 568 p 
372,637, 052; 660- kio» + 57L; Mi aiw 
Bano-MaliD. Graimdi^ Muclitltit 
Mural, 135, 38$, 219; |>ejeo of |144ti) p 203; 

jjit^e and battle of. 207 sq. 

Monla, Olympia, 767 
Moravia. 70 ^q.| 150, 161 F 174 aqq,; add the 
UnL^Jiur^fl, BO, 91. 94 ■ reatured Lq- lk>bc- 
uiili, 95; incorporated in. lS2iq.; biw of 
succession \n ¥ 189; C Lurch hip 169; 
dcmiini Jn. 72tf mile- mjj^ravuH nf. tre 
Charles IV (Western Emperor |, Jubn 
Henry, Jo:'t 

MoraT, Murayahire, 553 p 555: Anglp-Kur- 
mans iq + 556; revolt* in. 55S pq-; S«s of» 
& 5 G: Mormaer of, ir/ Macbeth 3 1« £ii« 
Andrew 

Moray Firth. 549*qq. 

Moidtii, river. ti^7 
Moron, The. 80 

MorcvLLLu. family n! p in Scotland, 550 
Monpua ap Glared mld^ Wdih tmionfent 
lender, 519 

M.:?r^mnnwy 1 priiH/ipul jty of, 509 
Moi^arten, battled, 115, l90sq, 

HffF^ 10 a 
KorgM, iww 

Fra. 51; hiN brothers, 

Mnrlhia F 57ll 

Mumwcn j( Scottish obiafn p 557 

Mornay, Etiefida dc K chancellor af France, 


:>T\i Jews «n, 637W„f p 576; 
ttr aUo Band-Mariii 
Mor5u, 571 

McrorioL. Uufi^ra, 27 
Morta^oe* m 

Moftiznor t family of a 42*2. 424, 447: inheri- 

*f t 447, 526; their claim to the 
throne, ~y> \ 

Mortimer. Edmund ^ U earls of MiLreh.rK 
Mnreh 
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Mortimer, Sir Edmund, 534 sq L 
Mortimer,, Bogtr I F 111, etuis of Mafob, *rr 
Man'll 

Mortimer* Roger, 617 
Misjrtimar'i Cross, battle of, 528 
Martliujh, 560 

J/orriMfiiut^ payment exacted from lerFs, 
731, 727 

Moscow (MEUflOty)* rise pf, 96 & p 626 - mares 
the Omit Principality* 625 s*\ m ; relgtl of 
i™ Knlitilt 635 g<j. ; ^ imi n Mr Ubn of 
St Alrfcia, 627; Tartar policy* 633 
victorious at Knllkovc, 627; invaded. by 
the Tartars, $28; eip&TLAion of* 629, 631; 
leadership af* 627x 628, 631; vtudill piinct-d 
of, 620aq.i cm! wap in. 8iH>; cJlectof the 
full of CartstnnLiqoplij q», 631 ; this straggl□ 
milk Novgorod, 617, 63© 629 nqq.; 

raktiema with hilbimuici, 239, 265, 814* 
628, 630 aq. ; culture In. 6I@.620; providcra 
of, Sil, 926; metropolitan ™ cf r 093 iq. R 
026 smj.* &H r mgtropoistanft of* ree Alexis* 
Cyprian* Jjudore, JontW, Pcter p Pbolitll* 
Theogfiost; potriAreb of, 031; 604,012, 
015, 023; IjiJiirLij of, 025; princes and 
Grmt PriMe* or, 927, 244, 612, 022 &q., 
026 gi],; r*e Daniel, Dimitri, Ivan I, U t 
HI. W. Simeon, Vasili I F l[ F Yuri 
Mwlle (Mose])* mo-r* 731 
M mm of Kept, Rabbi, «v Mi&Lmonideg 
MtisfevA-rflJta, river* 611 
Moudon, 207 
Mount Gnuc-v, S06 
MollisE St Disibude, convent nf, 736 
Mm wbniv * John of, 4i2, 424 
Mowbray, Tbun: L:i, art Norfolk, duke of 
11iLi i I ;i v. Great Prince of K ioV, 007 =sq., 010; 
death of, 609 

MutUU^* prince -_•[ Tin uLinikau \ 849, 610 
MshlM, prince of TonfpoLs. Galicia {3aiioz} 4 
and Novgorod, activLtieG of, 610, 013, 613 
si].; dtuikd by the TeleL are. &13 
^MDXQ, Proiniuj] guerrilla leader* 
-Mulimuiuiul 11,, king of Oimstuia, 573 
Muhammad V, king of Gt.iiiwla, 677 sq . 
Mdhidori. lurttJe ol, 4t, U5 ^l| i p HO. 159. 
33d 

MtLlilhiius&Dj 76* 265. 213 
Mttirqhq Maccu Hacbthoni, hid Life of St 
Patrick, m 
Mango, tee KantigfOra 

Mmliiz. Oil SAncbi'35, provost *1 Vahmeia, 
tte Clement VII1 F anti-^ope 1 
MiiEL-ter, Chap. Itzu J^jvijn ; Duned in p 631; 
13 ri&Ea Ddnimba lei, 531 Jiq. ; dfcvItLun^ wsd 
war in, 5LJ9 sq.; submits to Bory O^CnEWir* 
634; Henry II in, 638; giants in* 541 sq<l>3 
fulinLnidlratLon In, 540; kings of h 563 ; tee 
Brian B^ranlha, Mahan; i« ahu CftiUet. 
Ddrinond, Tbumoud 
Munster. 200; abhot td, 743 sq* 

Muola, rivcr t 1S6 

MurbiwJEi, abbey nf, 187, 191 

Mure in, 571* 577; kingdom of. 577; kctiunB 

in, 5 h >t>; ArsffMfil* territory in* 587 

lip Jjtl?r It- vuk Lli 


5fariGt, Stephen r He Stephen Mufti 
Mnri r momiftery of, iBBh). 

Murimuth, Adwn. CVafirriHillo chruNicuruju 
return Jiiif lLu* of* 277 HOte 2 
Munnan ooftit^ 617 
Muro* 63 

Murom, 604, 013; prlncca of, 604, 612; «r 

Gkb 

Mnrtough O'LougbELrtp high-king of IrcEuiid, 
wflis yf F 539 eq r 

Mnrtectgh MiicM Eirrough, lt king M of OkEci- 
Bi!lagh s 597 

Mn^liEtw. MusEEm duuntrieu, 76. 612, Oil, 
638, 6P), 612* (333; Km iatte tiaoqtuatd of p 
in the foturtwoth ocntuiy. 2is8; L^nd the 
Jtvvd, 063; udiiure uE, 652; In Sputi.567, 
636, 060; #« «^u Banu-Marin* leliliL* 
Mour-i, BirtOerLH 

Mu:satki, Albcrrinoi* of Fnilua, humauial* 
40 p 75:^ 

Mualunnlr* king oi Tunis, 502; hid son, *5. 
J/urfti, prinoe'a folluwors, in BuEain p 00v5sq, 
Mynydri Cam. battEo of, 508 
Mattel Am k in ibe Middle Ages* ti.C Eiap. uvz; 
ite varied manLf^tatintis. 777 p 770, tlOfi; the 
Chmlian mjalical traditiort, 778^. -*cul- 
Idhl] IndueucBBi of, 778 wj,; net nku Dio¬ 
nysius the Artupu^aLe r Neoplatenls tu; 
olmracterisri&H of mjBiioLutn., 779; mysli- 
oism In site moonatis order«, 780 *qq.* 
796 sq,, OOtJ; ilia CantLurians m*l Chi.wt- 
danfi, 781 *| T ; mysttetem uf St Anoint* 
7fll nq.; ciI St Bernard, iq,; of die 
Yietoriutd. 783 aq tl ; ruciej aap4^t, 7hl; 
lay a5-^:*CLa[jDns, 787 sqq. ; ti/jftmri^s, 795 
sq,; Friends uE God, HiiO sqq,; heretical 
secte. 787 H'p] l , 795. 799, 802, 
tuyeticism m Jut&ehim ot Flem lvi ll! hie 
fuDowcra, 700.^]^].; uf St t r-uirLa. 792-nt|,; 
of tli t- Dummieima. 797 sqq,; ntt alto u rah r 
Duminicnjiij. Franci&caiis; uf hckelaiLt 
and hie Eolluwcfl* 708 aqq.; of liuy^braeeb 
and hi^ fctFEowH.Tjf, 8thE sq.; the J| New 
Etevi^tiuJ] 11 at Di-VL'nE-j r. 803 :;q.; mysticism 
of Catherine oE Sicua, 8U7 trqq.i 
Geridu, 819; of Km Juvi a, 6-51; mystJcd nf 
the fl I tee nth century* 810 sqq.; njy.Kti- 
obrn in England, 784 iq.* 894 flqq.; in 
Guiinany, 780 sq., 766 S-iq.; in FlanJere* 
893 H19 St|-; Oiyblieal vernacuter 

Eitentlute, 78^. 762* 795 sqq. s T89 =^q. 

My then* mt, m Ttigi 

My Eton* Chapter of ^Yhite Battle)* battle, 
566 

Naas, barons of, 535 

Nudroviane, FtLUstiin tribe,. 253, 257, 262 
NifaU, battle Of 1E352), 192; balileof jI3fi8|, 
160 

KibmaMei, Mofi#^ 632 
NAjera INAvaretej, battles of, 361, 459, 577 
Namur, ouurrt of, 297 
Nancy, 207; rsi^ge i*Eul EjaitEu oE* 298 
Naligta. Guillaume d*i r 3©5, 30s, 422 nurc 
siege of, 547 

m 
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Nfcplo, 1, 7, 37, 441 02, 74, 73, M, m, M3, 
734.768; sisgs of (537), W3 noi^ Ftonch 
defeat off, 584; Boniface VIII elected at, 
4; revolt iu r 6; Obarlra of Curate in 1 
63; and ftccwton of Ladiak*. 72 u.; 
Louis 11 at Anjou in* 377; taken by 
Alfonso I, 769; court of ^ 757 1 769; unive^ 
sity of, 765; fft nUo Naples, kingdom Of 
Naples (Sicily), kingdom uf* Robert rocos- 
nbed aaheir.S; and tbeWurai theYwpira, 
3,6 aq., 14 h 4 | m 5Si7; later wans with Sicily, 
43 fhj.; island of Sicily 1 * lief, 63; Italian 
policy. 20, 55; and Florence, B h 39 tu\ ] 
and Henry VIJ'u Italian OKpcdiEiop, EH 
aqq r , lufl sq,: threatened with LfftHflian, 
Q6 *qq- s 72, 101: condition of* under Ling 
Robert* 33, 38, 52; rctgn of Joanna I* 62 
i^.; Hungarian daim io,82* 1*6 ; Loujr I 
of Anjou 1 * attempt to win, 63 K 876; 
conquest by Charlie of Duinzzo, 63; reign 
of Lodidns 79 *qq.; l^nia II of Anjou'fl 
attempt to win, 72 sq., 677; relations with 
the Empire, lit, 41, 54, &J, 06 r 106 u>y. * 
103; and the Pupuy, 1* 5, iS7 ( &3 r 10?i 
and the Great ScliLritn, 2&2 6q.„ 376; 
feudalism in, 33* 69; representative insti¬ 
tutions in, 705; trade of, 8; jnerceuariea 
in, 51 sq.; Jews to. 810, 052; &*ftt0«3 
from. 663 noit; 31, 3=5,43, 40* 72, Hi, 297 
noff, 310* 34ii F 370, 563; kings of, iiij, 
52, 107j jot Alimsc I, II, Charles If, HI. 
Joanrui 1, H t Ladis-lae, ReM. Robert; 
anti-king*, *« Louis I, II of Anjou; im 
nlro Sicily* kingdom of 
Napoleon, 655 

Narbonnc, 61, 309, 351; adUVenCLOn lit 
(1415), 301; Jew* in. 089 *0 re, 641, 646; 
archbishop* of, 312 aq. p SU; viscount 
of r 641 

Narbonno, Aimed de, ht Aimers de Narbonuc 
Najcw T rlw s 243 
Nil mi. 35 ^ , 74 
Niirvd, river. 248 eq M 254, 281 
Sfiat, king of Granada. 676 
Nadeau, 63; southern. 95; house of + 87,80; 
IVdram branch, B5; eotmt of, i« Adolf; 
«* of*o Dieiher. OerJ&di 
Natangia, Natangiann, 254 flq. h 257 
NaTamte T battle of* ire Najera 
N i lvrit».i , acquired by France, 308, 398; 
TCptina independence under Jeanne II F 
341; and the Hundred. Years h Wil t 350 sq., 
353 aqq., 360 sq.* 385] ralUJonn with 
CaHtile, 365 F 574. 57t &qq.; adventurer^ 
from, in the East, 5B7 *q.; and the Groat 
Schiera* 292, 290 eqq.; Cortes in, 597; 
expulsion of Jews frem* 863; 315} princes 
uE r 351; ktngf of* 560; Ire Charles II* 111, 
Charles IV {king of France]. Henry, 
JeaEino 1*^ II, JLoois X f Philip 1V P Y* 
Philip of K*reu* 

Keagh, Loogh, 540 

Neath, abbey, 431; 520 

Nechtnn p king of the Pic tn, 550 F 55S 

Neclitatwtuere, Mt Dunutchen 


Neckar, riner, 204 
Kcdcrrticht, 82 
Negmpnnt, naval battle of, 

Neidenblirg* 263 
Neidhatt v ua ik-uontal^ 730 
Neiffim, Barthold of* Imperial licar in Lom^ 
hardy, 118 

NeoplaUmLnm, NooplabonU^ 77S sq., 787 
sq,, 790. 794, 790 L=qq , bOI, 803* 685* S07* 
@1Q eqq,; Mtt a!to- DtenyaLiia thd Afticpftgtie 
Nepomuk (Pomutj* John of 
Nurd, Roman Empernr, 147 
Neale. 387 

Neale, Raoul de, confituble gf Francie, 521 

Nosa F the, in Scotland. 649 pq. 

Neat* daughter of Ehja a|i T-jwdwr, mar- 
ringea and of, 535 

NethBiknds |Luw CoUiilrlcah si. 118, 129* 
505, 877, 807; house of WlfteUbnch In, 
138, 151; and the Hundred Yeans 3 Wftr p 
344 h 348> 439 sq.; acquired by Run^ndj, 
2S3; tmdg of, 75 h 238, 240, 245; doth 
imuinfncttini) in, 555; representative ihfli- 
tuEiani in, 682, 706; villages in, 717 sq.; 
reclamation of thomuraheH, 754; colonist* 
from* 726 *q.; priuaht r^ult iu. 738; #re 
nlift DrabanW Flanden, HolLood, etc* 
Ncncbatcl, 103* 503, 207, 313 
Nepetiburn, 364 

NcofdmseL, Henry do* $u Henry do Neuf- 

dhltel 

Neuimareh^, Bernard of* i« Bernard of 
Neufmarehe 

Neuillere^ berfs uf St Peter uC 722 
Noll mark:, the, 153; acquired by the Toutouio 
Order* Ml , 2C5; 266 
Neumark, town, 258 
Neumarkt, if? 8tFvdft 
NetiaS. 82, 205 

Neva* river* 24B sq,, 265, 617; battle OD ths. 
618 

Hifun, tm> 379; coanli of. 383* 387; #« 
TjOLlEi I* II at Fljunhsre, Philip the Bold 
of Burgundy, Robert III of Handera 
Neville, archbishop uf York, and the Lcudi 
Appellant, 470 sq.; translatttS |o 8t 
_ AuLtrews, 47 l r 477 

Neville, Lord 1 stewartl of the houaebnld 
under Edward III, 455 
Neville 1 *) Cross, battle of, 340, 437 r 450 
New battle, religions house at, 558 
Ne wcastle Etnlyu* 518 sq. 
Neweastle-cm-Tyne* 408, 414* 561* caatle. 


*^ ■JAK'IU, ttU 

New Devotion (Dtrolio Modfrm}ct Erothgre 
of the Common Life T 803, 809, 811 

422. 630; revBgod by Glyu 

Newry, Hvet* 540 
Newstead^ 548 

tllack-knee, h%h king of Irsl« 3 d* 530 
N ] ca€a, bishop of, .re Besaurtun 
ftLOOOlii T^IdqoI^, Fl&rtolinfl huinjiiil 7G0 
"it * 7® &q,; Ida Jibduj, Tiii iqij, 
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Ni» T mi 

Nlrboloj; II. Pope, 501 
Nicholas ITI. Pope. HaEIhd policy of. li s 
583; and itudnlf of Hamburg, 80; death 
ff h i&., 583 

NJubtslaa IV t Pope. And the Sicilian Struggle. 
5$<5; crowns OWle* II. 3; Rudolf of 
Hfthsimrg and, 83; mid Fiance 311; and 
Scotland, MU; death cf p S; 83 
Nickela* V (Tnznm&flQ ParentEicelliJ, Pope, 
early life. 785, 767 ; big mrviMS to 
humanism* T49, 761, 7d4, 767 aqq,; his 
collection of mimttwfpta, 783 sq.; 
humanists at hi* court, 767 Add.; the 
■Cofloa o/ ParatfraiN, 76-1 
Nicholas V {Peter of Corvara), anti'pope, 
otociion of ,54,124; abdication of. 55, 125; 
127 

Nigholas of Cusa* cardinal. 762, 604. 8J0 
sqq h ; myitldJm of. fill sq L : his De FEiimU! 

ai2 

Nicholas of Prato, cardinal-bishop of Ostia, 
mediates in Florence, l&i Clement V and, 
20 t crowns Henry VII, 36, 100; 26 
Nicholas., chaplain to Henry II of England, 

Nlch dIas of Strasbourg, 600 
Nicholas Mogul dc Javor, jmuihtr and 
Wiiter 1 181 

NlmpaLfs, battla of. 379. SSI 
Niclama (Throi'Miheim), metropolitan ace of, 
557 

Nldau. 186 sqq. 

NidwaM r 167, 160 ^. p 3l3; wcpUq Untur- 
walden 

N if bln, 671 : count of, 366 
Niobnr, John, 4+ ero^-ti^ing *f f l? treaty 
between the Hirnsa and Novgorod.227 ifnir. 

ns 

NEedcr-Itanspach, 722 

Nlem, Dietrich of, hUi Spedut inn aureum de 
liruliv hfjw/r^fi..i*urt, 302 
Nienscn, rher, 218, 333 sqq,. 231; e! niggle 
for territory on, 258 Bq,, 267 
NE!?fcBiW4. grantod to lhe Teutonic Order, 
308 sq. 

Nlnm.-, meeting Of Estates at. 687, Ij.s 9 
NjuiWcgen, 88 

Nlalm* misbLGRiLjy In ^Itnuhclyda, 558.557 
Nivomnis t serfdom in„ 728 
Nla, the. district m tie Volga, 617 sqq. 
Nlzhni-Novgorod. 611; ally of Mc&cow. 627; 

anneied by, 6^9; prince of. 628. 928 ihj. 

hjtd, mgR. 532 

NgganU, Guitlanmo do 5.382 *q,,ai7 P 830; 

and the Outrage of AfUIgnl, 15 sq,, Bllflqq^ 
Nogarcbt, 25 

Nogarola, Ginavra, of Verona. 760 
Noam In, l*ottfl h of Verona. 760 oq. 

Nnllet, Guillaume do, otmlini], 60 
Noiw, riror. 540 

Norfolk. Church in, 480; earldom of. 111 
Norfolk, Rd^cr Bigod r ear] of. his refusal to 
lead Gascon expedition, 408 sq4 his Irish 
estates. 340 


Norfolk, Thomas of Broiherton, earl of , 111, 
431,431.43d 

Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, duke of. earl of 
Nottingham, member 'of opposition to 
ltjg.lm.nl II. 468, 470 kj.; favoured bj the 
kEng, 478, 470 *q,; hb quam-1 with Hero- 
ford, 477 « 3 .; banished. 478 uq. 

Xorham, council rt (1221). Ms 
Ncmmu conquest of England* 3l€ + 556 + 
constitutional results of* 071 &q r , 601, 702* 
709 H- 711! and Wales, 5CW sq. t SU g 
W 7; Hud IreJand, Bid; Norman kincs, 658. 

668, 601, 782, 711 «j_ 

Nonnatidy, 350, 356 *q M 358, 320 p 539,554. 
581, m . 782; tc l los.i of H 674; a^n I fl i- 

rilmiLm in, 832 *q. p 083; charter to, 834; 
plans Invasion of England, 346; English 
itfmj in, 348, 364; Chart** tho JJad of 
Naraneio i 35« &q.,355,000; driven oafccf* 
365; Prefl Conapimi ca ln t 358; conquered by 
Henry V r 388 sqq.. 302; pdmteM of, 223; 
Hulora of, 403, 426: itktes of, 370; jWa- 
Santa in, 723, 788 f 742; prooCptor of, 310; 
marshal of, 360; dtlkce of. 710; «« 
Cbnrfea V of France, John XI of France. 
WLllEom I of England 

Norsemen, Northmen * tu Dstmen H Vikings 
North Sea. 30 + 205; coEUiueroe of, 216, 231. 

217; tit dfio Hangul; herring 0 J be ties of, 
231, S43 ; pirates in, 224, 220 *q, t 2ii:i 
NortlianjptJjn, assembly of clergy at (1282} 
676; trrrtty of f!32Sj, 485. 437, 566; earS' 
dom of. 447 t 558 ; carb of. ttt D^vid I at 
Soothutd, Gloucester (Thodiua, dufcu of), 
Hontlngdou fBimon, carl of), Walthuof 
NorLbbtirgh. treasurer for Edward HI. 
441 

Norihumbcrlaudfc Scottish claims to, 550 - 
coded to England. 590 sq*; i/z abo North' 

_ umbria 

iSoriLhumEMjrlaud, Henry Percy, earl of. 

marshal. 456. 100, 486, 480 
Northumbria* ch^tianlsed* 528; Danes tq, 
580. 562; prince* of, m 2 ; earldcm of. 5,>8, 
B60; kln^ and earb of ,4 ft E*uf ul f , Ec^frith , 
Guthfrith. I™, Olaf Guthfrithtuan, 0h( 
Stb iricion, Oawy ¥ Sihtrie, Siwafd, Wal- 
Xhmi 

Norway. Norwegiana, invade and amile in 
Ireland. 53fl, 535,53S; j« ateu Eooh^ 

bttin; eipedition to Anglesey, 510; eur- 
rtsndcrt the Isles to Scotland, 560; and the 
SotiUitfb succofltsiou* 502; nUtiong with 
Denmark, 210 sqq.. 232 , f Union of EaJnmr. 
224; trade of, 210 sq_ p 2 2^; 240. 240,246: 
and the Hans** 210.221 sq r , 282; 241 *q., 
84s! i »k u Ua ItergeEk; kings of. lit Christian. 
Christopher, Erie H s Erie o| Pomeranui, 
Eakon IV. VJ. Hamid. Ma^nns III, VL 
vn, Morgurst, Olaf IV of Denmark 
Norwich, Jew* in, 940; Blood Accusation in 



Nottingham, 474,806; arrest of Mortimer at. 
436; parliament at (135^,846; dhtMoa 
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Of jintgrn ftt (138?). 171,478; Soil of, 

Mtt Norfolk (Thomas Mowbray, duke of) 
Natara, 21 y/)., 50, VS 
NovtBo, GuErk, count of FoppE* fl*q- 
Novgorod, ooinmflrce of H 9)7 scm*. E3l* 604, 
flit, fliifl; relations with the liana®, 227, 
241,243 apj.; Hanseatic factory <St Folon 
riof) Ln, AH; nUtloni with tbo BaIHc 
tribes, 240 £=]ij.; with Kitv, 603 
and the Golden Edtd^ 615, fllfl; territory 
of, 616 fiqq.j defeats Teutonic Order, 255, 
616; kporlmiw ol, ]^ r ; eoniliitutkm, 61S 
aqj|. ■ [trisk^mtjj in, 60fl s CIO 1 flq.; Vtcte 

tn* m. 619 &q .; Mine of, 244; the clnu I« 
with Moscow, 0> r , 620, G29 Sq.; annexed by, 
268, 601; diocese of* 620; bkliop of* 61 h 
* iq,; Church in, 52b, 622; 60S, fllCb 612, 
614 aq,: prince* @f, 010, SIB wiq 
Alexander Nefikj, Mntialuv, ltcstldav, 
Yarcoilnv 

No^-fforiKl-Sivetik, prince of, *w Igcw* 
Nuremberg 86, V7. IdV, 141; trad.- of, ilv. 
244 5 *Gwi ol 11274), |SH; dial at (ttMJ. 
fcfl; flAtf-fl), 140; 1 « Golden Bull of 
Charles IV; burgraVo of, Mt Frederick of 
Hohciizolleru 

Obdt'in Eunivuiti, 187; $t* Qbw&Jd 
Ohcrnlp, 183, 186 
OherhalbsEtim, 1V7 
Otm-rto, [Mrquesj ['flavlcatis, £i 
Obi., river, 617 

Obiza], family of. Id Lncco* 6V 

Obertritaff, tribe, 243 

O'Brien, family of, 545; Tliutuoml, 

king! of 

ObwuJJ, 167, 19® *q., W0, 31&; ire 
UnlerwaEdon 

O r Cnnuh1 t king tif Urhil, EM 
OckiBeuBldin, John of r 1V5 

Ockham, wmbun or, m 9 m, wi *<i„ 

Tf>2 

Oita, Julio, John Oiko 
O’Cc.naret'.y, ChtiftliAn, blah up of lasmure, 
pal al Le^Ec, G38 

DConor, family of, 554, 540, 542, 545; 

Connaught, Wm&i of 

Oder, river, 227, 218, 261; reeLunarion of 

tbe marches of, 726 

Odd (Eudcri IV; dnka of Burgundy* 33 -1 *hj. 
Odnaido, count of Haroy, 59 
O'BonneH, kins of TLrruntlfll, 544 
dead (Leu) Inland, coo*|UOsud by the Livo- 
man Order, 251; bUbapria of, 251 hj,; 
OrilbiDi, 351, 256 

Offend, denn of Lincoln, chancellor, 442 

Oghn. river, 33 

CftrphisWn, U* Uriel 

Oka. rivi.r, 6W, 609, All, 637 

OklnddA^b, G34 E4j. 

Olaf (TV), king of Denmark muJ Norway 
(Okl Vl t 223; dm lb of. T23 
Olaf (Amhlaibh) (I). DanEah kEogof DubHn, 
eomjiu^ta of„ .530 
Olnf Cuazan, icr OliJ Slhtrie3on 


Olaf Guthfrith£dn< DnnlsB king of Dublin 
atkd North Limbria, 530 
Okf Sihtrieson (Olaf Cuaranf, Daniili king 
of Dublin and Northumbria, A30 t 552 
OJdwiWrg. duke of, *c* Christian 1 * 

Oleg. Great Frinca ol Kiev, 602 
Oleg, prime# of Chernigov, 60 1 sq. i flis 
de^eeudanti, «v 01'govtchi 
OJeggici* Gbvitini, 57; gurenu Bologna for 
the Visconti, 5S; piEpal V1CM of Fermo 
and rector of March of Aneoni, 

Olgicrdi grand duke of ldlhna£iia P 259, fl'JT 
OFgoriehi, family of, in Husiii, tifletp C08 
Oliretans, religious oongretn i Jib'O t 304 
Olivi Fetrus Jokmnifl, Spiritual Ff rwdir<rt, , 
120 , 795 

Oliwn, monjyitery of, 255 

Olomonc (Okmiu). bUhoprle of, 161 sq.) 

bishop of, ite John of latfcda 
CFLoiigbltUt Murtough T «f Murtough 0^ 
Lough! Ln 

Omar, aaLph, 635 
OuukJ Beg, emir of 28fl >h|. 

Omhroue, river, 101 
O NdU. family of, Ui Neill 
Opava. duehy cf 1 162 
OpftTpfm nitf s lax on the Jowi F 647 
Qrbe, 2EI7 213 
Orcagna, painter, 771 
Osrvhieii, 371 
{Meta-St, facaily of. 56 
Onti'lnfll, FmncescQ^ lord nf Forll end 
CBHB4k> 58 

OrdiduMI, WcariAUia, GrldbelllDD leader In 
Forlt, 34 

f J/d-Nir , official of Tc&lt^Qlc Order, 

261 aq r 

Order#, ^fslit»ry h *f* Alcantara, Order of. 
AvL-i, Order of, Brethren of the SwnpJ, 
CnJnLnLva, Order of. Lkihnyn Ktdabfa, 
Kuighla of the Crosa, Kn i ^ht - llmpS LjlI !e r h , 
Knlgbln Templam, Teutonia Order 
Orders, Beltgieua, xvli, M4, flOfl; tlifl 
reform ajov&mentcf the eleventh century t 
; Enter reforms, 2S5. 3L!2; mysti- 
oixm in, 779 &q., 726 *q., 669; inounfitie 
houiti Aa landownors, Til, 725 «i-, 
72V sqi)., 73S; tmdo flif, 730; cluneal 
numoacripta in lUcni-THterie#, 755, 757 + 
761 sq.; Mendicant Orders, irr Friars: 
wie nfxo Austin CatiOUB, Bepedictiiiee, 
GaTthiuiang, Ctfitercian#, Omndmunt, 
Order of. Holy flh«t F Order of, FremuD- 
etraleuBLan Canons, Jvjojpringlutm. Order 
of fc Vallnmbro^, Order at 
Ordlnancea of 1311. iff Lord# Otdjuntra 
Ordimmea of J\atiu t *tt FLarenco 
OrdoJHKiffw CtibKhicnju* 3S5 Bcj. 

Orel, ptuvinn of, 064, fllfl 
Orcsmc, NioholiLB, 3aV 
Orgvmuut, Piermd 1 , cbauoellaf of Fraucf. 
S5V, 367 

OrtGamme, 303, 38fl h 099 
Origim, mivnuL^iript ol, 764 
Oti^n, 604 
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Orkney md ShetLand Islands, 551. 5li0; 
bishopric of, £67; sarla ot, Met Harold, 
RLgnra, Tbcrfmn 
Orlando, caj* T naval battle- off, 7 
Orleaiui, duchy of p 376; dukes of, my Char- 

Me, Louts; nmvemiy of* £07; parly of, tx; 
my Arraajmikeft 

Orleton, Adatu of, bishop of Hereford, and 
Wotewtor, tourer. 438,49], 494,499,443 
On»ey, 308 

Ormonde, family of p in Ireland, 542 
O l Bourke 1 Tieman, in TiuruiiU O'Kourke 
OieehU funiEy of, i 51, 96; and Boniface 
VXL1, 7, lip’ support Hubert of Naplod 
again*! lleniy VU P 34 sq> 

Drains, Giacopn, cardinaL 200 
Dnini, Giordano,, cardinal, 782 
Orninj, Napoleon* cardinal, 3 sq,,. 2771 and 
yutlttg* of AnjLflni + 16; and Clement V, 
30: rnoLfir of Bomuffoa, 20 sq-, 20; John 
XXII and, 42 
OrsLBl, fc'aoTa,, 79 
Ortf-UbQT^p 252. 294, 267 
Orilleb of Strasbourg, heretic, 700 
OrvirtO t 8 
Gsiino. 67 
Oslo. 243 

Oaaa, river, *64 + 361 
Oasola,, «Sr Yfil d 1 O^arila 
Oaaory, 594, 3:?6, 641; anbrnita to Henry 11 3 
SSfi’; king d(, MY Cutto] 

Oat i rude, 258, 293, 204 r 360 
Ostia, cnrdiiiaM)iih&ps of h Nichoks nf 
Prato, Peter 

Oetmen, Danish and Norwegian settlers in 
ImEand* 585 fiqq-, 530; Dublin p 

Liioeiick, Waterford 

Ottravent, province of, acquired by France h 
323 

Ostrogoths. 999 

OstMU, 248; I« Baltic 

Os*v. : *ry, JHH. dll #q., 929; ravaged by 
Glyn I>wt h iV23 

Oh wy. kina of Northtmahr in, . u50 aq . 

£P Toole, UsninWi, ntTElibishop of Bnblin, 
537 

Otturhourae, battle of Chevy Chase at, -1*2 
Otto I, the Great, Western Emperor, 107 
Otto of ILihf-tnsrgv dnke of Awldn , li£7; 
133 

Otto IH h nmr^mva of Brandenburg, 133, 
359, 297; hla torn, 192 
Otto Y, margrave of Rrandonburg, 80 
Otto of Witte tabnfh, Electoral Bmcdenboig, 
duke of Bavaria, 143. H7; cedes Brandah- 
burg to Charlrt rV, 169 

Otto i duko Of Bruiiftwiek-Lnncbafg, 254 
Otto, dnko, of Brunswick. marrieE Joanna I 
of Nnpk'K, 63; 377 

Otto IV, count palatine of Burgundy 
(Fmnche Comto), 02, 66, 103; cedes the 
county to Francs, 323; his daughter, i6. 
Otto T count of StraabcEgt 169 
Otto, bishop of Bamberg, 249 
Qttokitr I, king of Bohemia, lln 


OlSokar II, king of Bohemia, and the 
Prussian otnsidfl, 355; and Rudolf of 
Elat^burj?, 78 sq., 1,05; defeat and death 
of. 73 am; rtl.Pl aq., 04. IM* 166 
Ottoman Turks, 74; sultana of, set BAyaild 

Over, 721 

Ovid, at ndy frf p 755; lletumorphvwti , H.; 
fbu, 757 

Owain Gwynedd ap G niffydd, prince of 
Gwynedd, conquests of, Alt dmth 
&r, 513; 313 

Owftto the Red np Gniffydd, prince or Gwy* 
uudd, 619 

Owain ap Gmffydd, load of Glyn Byfrdwy, 
ifi GJyn Diftr 

Owain ap Thoniu ap Rhodrl (OweIn Law- 
goels p Owain of Lhcltod Hand, Yourtin of 
Waite), 3&4; aohEevcnienta ol p in tho 
French war. 922 

Owess Ibti Bold, prinCo of Stralhctyde p ilefltli 
of, 332 

Oxford, 416, isq, P 513; Jows in, 648. 
i-53 t pad ktnont (1258), 516; Vt* v isiona 
of, -121, 713; Convocation at, 4^1 §q.; 
OnEordEbira, 414 

Difard, univcrBiLj of, S19 ) 863; WycliE at K 
489 tqq , 405, "p 03; Gregory XI 1 a bull a ki F 
4£H} eq.; condemiialion of Wyclif 1 # Eu- 
charintic Icuching in, 402; Loltarda at„ 
i b,, 494,365; WoleJi at. 323; Kew Colicge, 
446; Wlnfllsratcir GoIEcko, 43. s Rallied 
College, m t 488; Queen’s CoStogCx m, 
488, m; Marion Ooll^ P m, 488; Can. 
torbnry HaEl. 486 aq, 

Oxford, Vere, cart df (pnarqnesi nf Dublin, 
duke of Ireland), farourite of BicEsarcl 1I T 
496 474; at fewtked by the Lords 

AppcElanlr 479 i*q.; and defeated at Itad- 
cot Bridge. 479 

PocEfiti Ocean, 725 
Padilla, Dofia Maria de, 576 eq N 579 
Piwhja, 2^3,67, 754 r 769; wars with Vcniee p 
2*. fio, 4S h 790; Herny vn and, 34 ; in 
Cruel! j d Umnca, 45; 1 D&ca Vidcnza, 46; wars 
with V era ns, 26 sq. M 43 bcHscgod, 47; 
sqhmEis to Frederick af AuelHa, fb.; seized 
by Gian tialeaxzo VcECOdt5 + 71; umvcTnity 
of, 170 p humanEEin nt, 738,. 764 , 766; 
Greek id, 7oH sq,\ Sant 1 A u ton in at. 773; 
lords of, iff Carrara 
Paghjun, living of, 4fl| 

Painting, Kf Art 

Pairaud, Hugnea dc p rliitDf of the Knight* 
Templara, 317 
Paisley, S64 

Pfllaoolugu*, botaEo of, princcsi of, 6J1; 

Andraolcui G. III + IV, John 
Palatinate, Rhino, pnlatinate of the; 

PalnVmuEC* Upper, formation of T 125 
Palermo, 6; attacked by Robert of Naples p 
43 

PkEestEne, 27, 78 aq. p 199,151.250,270,3W P 

653 iroftf, 7S3; Teutonic Knights in. 253 ; 
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removal M i Lit* t> Orders from, 360,816; 
Franciscans In, 287 sq r ; Jews and Jewish 
culture In, 932, 639 wte, 063; Jewish 
patriarchate in, atolijfafid, 634,84*6; patri¬ 
arch erf, j« Gamaliel; reman inviuricra 
add Jewish revolt Id, 634 
Palestrina, deatra|pd by BoniltlCO Vlli, 7; 

attacked by 0da dl RiensO, 33 
Falladinfl, 729 
Pal lura, eoTin t of, 503 
PaJoicm^ river * Mile at the, 674 
Pamiora t bishop at. SaiEiaet 
Ponisarg, pus of, 305 
h-ujorrmL-L, ih *« Beoouldll 
papuy, ptmim. Mjmtiillj Chapa. i, n, if 
ain^ and claim*, xf, 293; claims of Bcui- 
fftCd Till. 5,90,313 499, 751 «j.; tha 

Jubilee ui 1900,7, SO. 312, 761 j stepotiBrn, 
6 —jet., 11, 5£3; papal MTCitiljstJly, X.?, 90, 
276, 499, 596 f theorists on add critica l>|, 
109.191, 293 a^q.. 802 aq., 467,499.751, 
769 tq., 701 , SO?; Wyclif on, 493 sq<q.; 
administration ky. 273 =,ijq.f t'nwjvi oj"i■ 
Mtoileu, 273 p 2ft 1; finance. 7- 273. 281; 
leans b J* 3ft, 427; taxation, 148 f 279 aq. k 
M)0 Eq413. 427, 451 sqq. , 493 note 1; 
aho Annals*. Peter's Panes; mini, 270; 
expenditure, 291 sq,; biarj of the court, 
232 eq.f papal chaneery, 273, 761 ; Cons la¬ 
tely, a74 sq.j apptsab 1», 274 &q., 277 + 
311; JiflH ii//u Siiital&t of ^ramunire; mft* 
difcttdc by + 19,33, 343,57 T 36,100,970,272, 
316. 346. 361, 337 aq.. 366, 111, 430. 449, 
MO, 370 itf., 379; A[>o§tolic Penitentiary. 
275 ; and IhocochiniJ Nation of th« Church, 

275 aqq,; provisiona to benefice*., iv, 170, 

276 fctjq., 300 k 314. 397 wp, 410, (27, 149 
Kjq.. 471; and CbttXch reform, S04 Rq.; 
and heresy. 283 sq., 633. 731: and the 
Je*ii, m Kjq„ 630,641 wp, ft45. 647 Note, 
649. 651 1 656,660, 603 note; and crusades, 
xiflp 2«6; pod Hie Teutonic Order. 260 &q.| 
and miafticna, 287; relations. with the 
Empire, xv, 37. 09aq Jk IWfiqq^ US, 130 
iMiq^ 815, 731, 752; Attitude towards, 

106 eqq.; nnd imperial elections. 11, 32, 

107 wj-p 116, 120,160, 184 m|., 146, 159; 
irf ft In* wndcr Enpfrtf, KVitfni, tdn- 
kio&A with the Papacy; and the Church in 
Bohemia, 170. 179 French influence 
00, xvi, uo, 371,316,619. 343, 454; with* 
drawal a{ French obedience ,295 Nqq., 370; 
opposition to, in Germany, jcri, 277 wa,; 
and K upland, ivL. 277, 4-50 sqq.; and the 
Hundred Years' War, 448 Rq.; and the 
Extern Empire p 287; and Bn-n-UL. 616; 
fleto of. 107; Btosly, 3,13i 67,693,665 &q, ; 
Napl^, 37; Arn^u, 562, 584, 566; Eng^ 
Iafid,451wiq4 ijcotianil, 411,565;acquires 
Venaieein. S06; annciea Ferrara, 30; 
the YaLieiid libreiy, 763; the 
Cvrifl/, 765; af*0 unJff i>i ricrui conn- 

TelaiinciB with Ibc Fnpacy; <« nliu 
AvlRn^ti. Church fWMteroJ, CuuncLEs, 
TJecra tids, Great Ekhiem, Popog 


raped Bulij, 29.30 sq„ 45, 39,101, U8 eq=, 
123, 134, 167, 361 k 29S. 305, 394 note, 
427, 450, 452. 460. 567, 599 Jto u 2. 056, 
662; jrf nl#£> uAifer Bodlface VII t, Caliilns 
H, Clcimcnl V, Hadrian IV, John XK1I, 
Fins Up Urban Y 1 

FapAl Stalest Hndnif of Hnbdbdf>r (tmounce^ 
claims Xdi 30; anarchy in. 51 ^q.; wnrkcf 
AlboTnos id, 53, 57 sqq,. 271; treaty with 
the YLraonti regard ln^ 69; 4, Warq£ the 
Eight B*,i ntii" 1 in, 66 sq.; Gian GaJeoalo 
Yi&coatl in, 71 «q.; BUggerited kingdom at 
Adda id, 377; sold to Lad Lai aa of Napic^ 
73; his campnigiis In, 73 m.; Jews in, 
643,649; representitjvca&ficuinlifli id,7^; 
2 i ll t 46, 50 &qq,* 95 m. p 270 2Bf, 
451; ift aim Ancona, March qf r Carupa- 
cna. Patrimony, IkhmAgniH Bom^ S poles to, 
duehj of 

FAmbiAgo, battlo of, 51 

Ffcrdubdttf, «h Ernest of 

PhrcotunclEp Tommitfio, Kichobm Y, 
Pope 

Paris, Dkputatlnn of, and burning of Tah 
inudlo literature {1240) t 652, 657; tre&tiCJ 
of:, 1259) k 306 1 321, 340,406 sq., 429 r 432; 
[1266), m, (13C3)k 321 Rq., 401; (1327), 
1+38 sq., 432,485; reform movemcot led by 
Etienne Mated In, 352 sqq.; and the Jac¬ 
querie, 654 flq.; Engliah annj at, 354 sqq., 
364; |hc Emperor Charter IV jn.566; in- 
sarnwtloni in (13B0 and 1332), 369 Mj4 
roytd authority in, 371; John tlu; Fearless 
of Burgundy in, 381 sqq,, 88ft iq.; and the 
tend between ArmagnaceAnd Burgand!«ie 4 
383 «q(|.r 388 j«iq-i: rloia in (1419), 384 sq.; 
i IU8?, 389; UnfninMtttcr Crtktffnmor m t 
385 tq.; f-LiuLuc in, 38^ 302; Emporar 
Slgisiunnd in T 688; Hcnrr V in, 692; oe- 
Mmhltedtmd Htatea General at: (1^4),368; 
(139% 813, 326, 984 sqq.; {I303) t 16,315. 
320, 037; mi), 827, 332- (L317}, 338; 
(1356-7), 363 sq,, 987; {1389), 383: 
363; [1386). 369; nationat McleiiAftical 
oouncihi at: (1395), 294 rap; (13B8| + with- 
dm we papal olmlicuoa, 295, 879; (1408), 
organises the Church, 301 aqq coinmittea 
on religious Orders at, 302; bL'resy in, 791, 
&0^, 005; population h 342; NiitchLiHd* tlr 
Fean, company of, 642; gilda of, ib„ 371; 
trades of, 3dl; provoat of, 882; Provoat of 
the 3dflrchanta of, 371 sq., 361; LheolugklU 
school at Bl Vietor. 739; w^Us Q ( t $$2; 

106 k 315.829,350 N 3«5,392 T H5ld 
Balnt-Paul, W9, 392; No^d Dame, S26.741; 
ffdams of the Cite. 827.330 *q.; Tempi e h 329; 
Lombard bnnij nl, 642; Ohlldet, 369,385; 
Baaimn ,384.302; rue Bat bet be, 382; Bain te - 
QflUfiiVa 884, ^iaint-Crennam tfrttc. 389; 
chroEiidera ol* 322; U miwa^Uf dt ParU, 
371 mt*[ Jcnirtuil d'tft, hmTQtoU de Parit, 

“S? - flV 138 « 163 ^ CH7 + 849,3AB, 

303k 386 368, 374 Bq r , 401. 431. 892. 741, 
#54, j 62; i« itfio /■'«rL'jftimt d* Pari i r 
SaiubBonla 
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Paris* muTeraitf of* 167, 177i 160, 303* 

367, 335 h 343,363,613.730; and tbs Hots 
In Paris, 363, 371 s mud the Grant Schism, 
170; supports Burgundians, 363 eq., 391 : 
accept* treaty of Traye*, 393; “nations" 
*in, 695; NeoplatoniEm lit, 706, 799; the 
Sorbonne, 305 

Parishes, pejneliiol system. 503 *q- 
Pa rtaHfnJ * i^rii, 340 f 566k 383, 365 aq., 
634; development and functions, 330aqq, t 
336 sq.; reform of, 379; and Ilia English 
nnli, 021. 363, 103, m 42B 
Parler, Peter, of Gnulnd. architect, 166 
Parma, 9, 160, 764; aid* Mattoo Viwonti, 
21; Homy VII and* 03 tfpj esp!* Gbi* 
berto da Correggio, 4-5. 47 ; and bocomcfl 
npabljcML. 15*; ufrtiinnl for tins Papacy, 
56; Mantino della Beak in. <6.; under 
archbishop Giovann] Viiwontii 56; lord flf. 
err Correggio. Gbiberto 4a 
Parvinfl, Sir Kober^ treasurer, 441 
Piusenitoim, 262 
Fasaero, cape, B 

/Viton of Iht Judfftt, satire! quoted, 300 ftj. 
Fas toil ream. chihuId of the, 661 
PaiirflUgO, 0 og] Efllroo da. humanist, 75o 
Patrick, St T work of, 537; bis Utmfuno, ibs. 
Lift n/, ib. 

Patrimony ol 01 Peter. order restored in, 5-S; 

373; fre alto Campogna, Tuittny 
Patziniikfl, tribe, 6W 
P*4* 906 
Paul, St, 633 

Pavia, 2, 34,73; count Lftllgoacn in. 25* 34; 
and Henry V|| n 32 sqq.; taken by Marco 
Visconti, 46; library at, 76*. 76B; nniver- 
si Ly qf. humanism at, 750. 764,760; art in, 
774 

Fftwnbroldng, 645, 649 
Fej*mc h 907 

Faazi, family of, 6; In GbjbfcEILna olhnnce, 
39; Palazro Fa»i, 773; Fniai chapel of 
Santa Croce, ib. 

FaasE, Fazarno, 21 ®q> 

Feasimt Life and Huiul Conditions^ Chop. 
iHV; InUmmc# of physical features, 716 
Hqq.; thfl manorial eyfttcm,719 sqq-. 723 sq.; 
status of the POMiiby* 719 1 *.; pcas^u 
dues mid services, 720 f$qq. L thevogt, 723; 
acTectfl of growth of population 723, 731; 
and rise of towns, 733 aq + ; HnfikE with 
tbe towny, 733, 749; Use ml wild more- 
went, 725 sq.; peasant* in Prussia. 26d r 
736 ; diEintogntti nn of Lhft manor, 727 sqq,. 
733 sq.; IcasEng of the demesne, 730 Pq.; 
subdivision ol holding, 736: emancipa¬ 
tion of the peasantry, vid, 790 aqq.; pres- 
parity Of, 730 *q.; decline in prosperity, 
731 »iq.; landless labourers, 733 #qq : 
m rival of serfdom in Eastern Europe, 734 
tqq,; effect of Homan law, 737; peasant 
revolts, it, 737 Bqq.T naw spirit in the 
oounlfyaide, 739 sq.; village life* 740 aqq,; 
the peasant in literature, 74Qsq.+ 743,746, 
749 sq.; In records of poKwhdnl visltationi. 


741 sqq.; in the HVbJuulrf, 744 -*q*M 
village su^rstitioaE, 743 9q.; Tillage 
UBiirets, 744; raohEUi^ of rtiml labour, 
746; ml^mlory sbeep farming, 747 iqq<; 
BChiiJVcmcnl* of tbc peasantry, 749 sq T ; 
ifT aUv Agriculture, i/uojitm’r, Labour^ 
Fcttaaata" Bcv&tt; r« alto irpidfr r fi-riott* 
eOHTitreVjH trains and economici oondltigsu in 
Feaaanla* Bcvoll, in England, il, 36y n 371, 
373, 443, 456, 460 *q<|-< 49a r 736; oaooes 
of, 460 uq. fc 463 iq- 3 734,736: character of h 
401, 465, 739; the rebels m London, 461 
aqq,: HfllnKS else whore, 4Bl a 4631 ws-nH* 
of, 463, 465, 492 t.q, 

P«sha, Peter Ferdinand. 304 
Pwbamp John, orchbi^bop of Canterbury! 
appointment of, 398; policy of. 396 
death of| 403 

Feobmk, monastery of, 606, 610 
PteciTftfc Florentine dettuq^ogue, 10 
Pei pun, Iftlte, 24B; dofieat of Teutonic Order 
on, 265. 6U 

Ft I agios [Felayoh Advimis, 303 r 500; Bt 
ntmtfi Eccltttat of, 741 
PlT&grua, Amaod de, papal legato in Italy* 
29, 42 

Fnlavloini, marquees, rrfObortO 
Fein broke, CO^ilfl. fonnded by tfa« Hocmaitt, 
509 nq r 636: hmnj^iL under Ibo Crown, 
S10; birth of Henry VII tn + 526; earldoRi 
&f, 513 

Pembroke, Aymer do Valence, earl off, 413 
421, 426- a Lord Ordainer, 410; 
leads middle party, 416, 423; dwtb of, 421 
Fcntbrela, Gilbert FlI^Biebard de Clare, 
earl of, 510 

Pembroke, Jasper Tudor, earl of, 526 
Pembroke, John Hutknp, earl of, 454. 579 
Pembroke,. Rkhjud d^ CEaro, Btreogbow 
[of Strtguilf! ear] of, 512; his agreement 
with [kmiAt, 5&4' his crpciitiion to Ire¬ 
land! *536 #qq.; besieged in Dublin, 637; 
his sgreemant wilh Henry II, 637 m 
acquires Leinster, 507 eqq.; ggW P OT in 
Ireland. 640; death of. 4b.; 541; bis aistor, 
640 ; bis heir, 541; hla boliesn, 643 
Fonabroko, Ilieimrd E4andul* earl of, 515 
Fombroke, WjULam Marshal, tbe elder, mrl 
of, lord of Leins tor, 542; work of, in Ire¬ 
land, 1543 &q. 

Pembroke. William Marsha], the younger^ 
earl of r 515 

Fenanee, denq-anoed by Wyelif. 503 

l^en&ader. Henry IIs GipalLEiDD to, 512 

Fonda, king of MflicLii. 550 
Feniacokr eostle of, 601 
Fcttmaen Eboe. 522 
PcnmynyJd, 521 
Pcnnali 595 
Pcnne, 430 

Pcntbi^vre. coantese- of, tie Jeanne 
Pent!and Firtli, 549 

lYpMj, Taddeo, lord qf Bologna, 56; bw 
eonn, til. 

Pen*, Genoese in, 0fl 
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Farctarit* king of ibo LomhiirdjT, 63B 
Percy, family uf T rebellion of p 524 
Percy, Henri 1 , earl of Northumberland. «c 
Noribamboikutl 
F#rcj p Henry, Hotspur, 524 sq. 

Farcy* Sir Thumaa, nt Worcester, carl of 
Fsr^iflb.Tl (Kiev). prl neEpalEty of. 600, 602, 
607 ; dynasty of the JloiSurunkbovieLi in T 
600; territory el, 604 eq.; decline of. BOO; 
4 *Tartar Yoke"' la p 615; town of, kittle 
near, 661; prince! of h 604; I« Vladimir 
H h Y^volod 

FareTfukvl (Mowuwj, town of, 612; princh 
paJity of. Ineorptfnited in Moscow,, 625 
F^rignri, EYristietii, 357, 367< 378,400. 426 
Fernap, 353., 256; Aujuffog of, 265 
FurptiL, KEenlut translates Polybius, 758 
lb Perpetual puoa’ 1 between the Swiss Coa- 
tedemtlou and Austria. 206 
PfcipIjniMi, 309; council held at, by Benedict 
M, 300 sq r ; Corns at < 1060, mi 1, 700 
Ferrers, Alta, 453, 460 
Persia, PiTKian Empire, Ppraians, Lnnwdon 
of Mentinfl by (6L4). 634; trade of. 46; 
Church in, £87 F*q.; Jew* En< 636; 581 
FeisSiia, study of, 765 
TVflbj 560 not£ a 

Perugia, 2, 4; fildn; CllirW of Valois, 18; 
Hi inflict XI mi, 17 sqq.; conclave at K 20; 
iyppote-3 Henry 111, 65; subdued by him. 
37.101; dt^lfiki En, 40; tu league againac 
Giovanni riiwnli, 67; rebels against 
Urban \\ ffl t 271; mbmite to Gimi 
Gdea^n Visconti, 72; M GompantefT of. 
7$; firtek in, 759 

Famsai. family of, in Flurencf-, 22; firm 
of p 307; $f* alto Bardi and I’enizat 
m 67. 767- lord of. tee Bforza, Ate3- 
Ejvndro 

Peter, Et. primacy of, 500 noli 1, 501 
Peter the Omt, tear of Fus-his, 269 
Peter 11. ting of Aragon, vi«:-h 1 of the 
F*pwr + m, sm 

Peter ill [the Orcfti}* king of Aragon, lot 
Sicily, marrijigOp 502; acctsiion <-f, ifr.j 
h := e I iii 1 11 te Bici Lv, 580; acaopte i be crow n. 
401, fiSi : Wf w *Uh Charles of Anjou, ib .; 
excommunicated and ifclmftd deposed, 
308. 401, 5R4, French crusade r*gmlrtet. 
MS r.f]. r 534 sq.; demure policy, gnujte 
the / ? rip(lf(rin «rn^ml T C&0; Cortes under. 
507, 698; Tunisian pottery, ^ sq r ; hii 
African craiadc, 5B4; relations with the 
Fafnoy. 582 Soft.; dealt nf, 309 1 M4?: 5S7, 
502, 684 

Peter IV, the L'ciemtznii&itir, king of Aragon, 
accession of, M0; taiga policy. 589 *q.; 
a‘ war wiEh Paler I nf Casti lv, SOI r 576; 
ally of Henry d f XniE Lunara. 57ti =q .; at 
War with hitn, 578 iq 4 ^tihb™ Majorca 
and Roussillon, S8; acquires duchy of 
A the Eifl, 520; England and, 459; and the 
Great S^hln-m, 202; 1il£ ttragic with the 
nobl« and toWUJ, 591; the Jtuticia iindor^ 
597: his wifi? an d chlldroti, 590 


Patqr I, the Cruel, king of Caitile, reign of, 
571 5W]ii-, Ml; revolt nf Ills brother*. 075 
pqq.\ his marTaotc. 575 cq., 5719; war 
with Peter IV of Aragon, 57fl shj.. 68&; 
find Hunty Of TrairUkuianL, 561. 677 Bqq.; 
the Jews and, 061- defeated anil n-im. 
361,578; LI& cliaraoter, 57B; his daughteri, 
576 SJ r ; 580, 508 

Peter Ll r king ot Btflily, miimage negotia- 
lions, 34. 36; erownM ft* heir, 43 
Peter of Anjou, count uf EboEi, 39 fiq. 

Pfiter of Aragon, count of Riha^ntxa and 
Arupurias, 587 

Pster II, count of Savoy, 185 
Poter, archbishop of Mayonce, 92; and 
election of Henry of Ijuipmbnrg, 00; of 
Ij*wJa IVJ 113; death of T U5 
FoUrr, St, metropoHiitni of Mwow, 62& T 636 
Fclor of Loa n bsshop of St Druid 1 *, 513 
Peter* cards no! ■ bishop of Gfttia, crowrta 
Chailca IY p HI 

Pater of Sjarn,fflirtlJItol nFtd pa|ial legate, 413 
Pater Damian, St, abbot of Foute AveHana, 
760 

Pater of fjusi'Hiburg, 304 

Pater of MontJtt.-[]o, Franeii^an, 794 

Peters Fenee, 412 

Paterean, 0«rlM, his firrw .Soiitwuu it-irAi 
God, 603 

Path, Jean, 302, 332 
Petition of Right, 410 note 
Patmroh (Fmncesco Fetrarciv)+ aarly Ufa, 
742; hEi intereatB, 754; hk tmvdj, 173, 
774 as htrmanUt, Lii 754 vqq rt 
758; his collection of manuscripts, 755sq r , 
761; his friendiihip with BoccftCfio, 754, 
750 *q>; and ObarJen IV. 3 JO; 147. 170; 
™wa on lbs Italian sEtuasloo, 2, 52; on 
tho Avignonose E'apftey, 288; as ropre- 
nantatjvrj of the Itebaiseacoc npinL. rriii 
5*p, 752, 770; c liar act eristics of his 
writing*, 702 sqq.; Site elyk, 7M »q.; tho 
Ci i nroa itft, 752 eq_; his Ilf eoMtfWipru 
pimndi ^SrcrrfN?n:|, 752 sq. ; Ik t int iltut- 
trih\u and dfrim, 752, 7o4^ 49, 170, 303, 
760; Lift father, 752 

Patrnni, Rieeardn, of Siena, canlimd. 10 
FatLigrnno, Pier, Franciscan tertiary, 790 
FftVTmhriff, I^riesLH’ Charter, of Bwlhs Coes- 
feijEiraliou, 191. 210. 214 
Pyhtfcr, admLnlBtrativq official En FrUasla, 
2S2* 267 

Fb3targes. Fcter, cardin.it of Milan, wtt 
AlfflfMtiw V, Fopa 

Phil Ilk II. ki ng of tha itopfiafts. iluki' nf 
BwiMa. 78, 570 

J}„ AagMtUM, kins of France, 823, 
Mil, 3^6’ and the Jcwn, B50 
Philip IH, the Fold, king of Franc*, tmpnr- 
time* of Ilia rcipn, 3US; dunctv, it,; 
erUniBHltinn, 3(Hi nq, ; rcl^ion. »=lh thi 
feudal DJiifmatc*, MM „q ; nod the Churell. 
2j}i «“ J ** s , 6-57; mndthe P.pacy, 

J0j idijilaiBlratlon under. 328, 330; 

and Edward I, 306, 003, 400 &q., 429; 
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And Itadolf cif Hahahurg, 79 sq,; and 
Cit5iile, M®, 571; and Peter HI of Aragon, 
®®3 ec|j■ Lib Arngunesc crusade, 300 sq.. 
103, 564 so.£ death of, 309; B20, 024 
PhiJjp Fr\ the Fair. king of France bind 
1 Navarro, marriage, 300 eq.| acquire* 
Navarro, BOH; his access*! 0n + 309; charac - 
ter, 30^ nq>i court, 310, 320; relations 
with Boniface VIII, iv sq. t 13 ;-qq. , S9 
sqq,. 283, 334, 064 *j. t 700* the fint 
quarrel, 3U sq.; second quarrel, 3l3 sqq.; 
liud tbc outrage of Amgen, Bl4 sq,. 752 ; 
and Benedict XI r 17; and election of 
Ctemerit V, 20, 31®; influence over him, 
31. 3® 93 p 100 pq.. 370. 316, 310 

mediator i n waj of Ferram, 29 sq + ; fomiffii 
policy, 320 sqq.; mlfttlonJi with Edward J T 
JttO, 401 sq., 433; war with him, £5 isq.* 
311,. B21 sq.,. 403 oqq.; pern of Paris 
(1305} with, 522. 404; hi* wm with 
Flanders, 311 + 313*1., 321 Fqq r 327, 332 p 
M2; dented at Cofiirtmi, 10, 022; has 
acquisitions, 103, IG0 n 323; reiatiDoa 
With the Empire, 11* aq., lt>9> 114; 
and Adolf of NeutMU, 86; alliance with 
Albert I, 8®, 00 sq„ 103, 100. 323 sq,; 
and candidature of Charles of Valois, ®1 
Bq +I 93. 024; and Henry YJI. 3® ^ $4, 
09, 101; and Robert of Naples, 3® eq rp 
101; anil Castile, 373; and Arrtson, 5$®; 
financial policy of. 324 eqq.; and adminis¬ 
tration , 020 sq.; detaws the coinage 325; 
his ubs of Uic gUMtnl assembly, 32® 8qfl, p 
®83 9qq.„ 007; hi'i summons to tile 
assembly of 1302. 680 ; administration of 
France under, 32® Bqq^ 6ft3- t imd the 
rwl/numl d* Pam, 300 sq + ; local fferverfl- 
mcnl. 331 aq.; and iht Church In France, 
15. 3U sq.. Bie *9-, 02*; altacti Mid 
suppress the Templar?. 31® Biqq.; do- 
spoils and expuhi thi' Jowa n 03S| ®57; 
reanlte of \kU policr, M2; opp^nitiuu to, 
ih,; hie death, it MS. 420; riii h 2, 36, 
95 . 395 , m sq.» 341, 343, 35®, 437; hlft 
mother, 320; hia sons, 30, 0®. 325, 340 
Philip V p king of France and Navarre, 328. 
42®; marriage, 323- acquires Franshc 
Comte. 99, 323; candidate lor Empire, 
324; mogalacd ng king of FrADoen 034*^-! 
character, 3M, 337; his reforms, viLE, 
335 ejj .; foreign pri Mt.v, 337; and Fngbind, 
•h., 420; death uf, Mf* ^40 
Philip VI of Valois, king of France, aide 
John XXII in Lomhardj, 44, 40, 343; feds 
claim to the throne. 309 sqq.; romi^niscd 
as tariff, 341, 435; character, 341; his 
resources,;t41 gq P ; foreignpdtoj, 343 Bqq.; 
relations with p'landcrt, 343 iq,, 34®, 
34® aq.; sneceSifol ramjl%rt En. 343; 
relations with England, 343^qq. r 43®. 449; 
war with, 345 eqq,; campaigns w 1339 
aiad 1S(0 F 340; Ifikr canapftiRn=i, 347 sq.; 
defrated at 343; mnkn triice. W; 

and iho Brtlon war, 347; all Lance with 
Gotland. 344 sq., 449; the Empire andK 


127 b<PM trealy with J>iwis IV, 103 *qq,; 
aUtfinee with bouse of InjHinbnrg, 135, 
1®I> 343; war with Atiioron, 509; ihe 
Papsnj and, 341.343; and John XXIL 14, 
4®, 271, 343; and Benedict XU. 139.103, 
345; plans cmsiule, 343, 345, .=15®. 449; 
admin istraLirm under.349 sq.; ecq uiaitionP. 
343,349; death of, 350; his daughter, 449 
Philip of Evreax. king of X avarre r 335. ®74 
Philip u, king of ^[Kiin r 570 
Philip of Bon^Tea, fluke of Burffundj, count 
Of Franehe Comt^ + Artots h etc., death of, 
0M; :m 

Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy h coiuU of 
Flanders and Frwnebe Oom^ F 35®. 3M 
sq*p 374; marriage with MaTigarel of 
Flanders, 3®'i; ownpaigua En Poitou, 3fi4; 
and Normandy, 00®; ehameter. 379; 
po^^ions, ifi T ; position and policy in 
the ffo\ r emmen| of Charles VI, 372 «q., 

®7® sq,; rivalry with Louis of Orleans* 
07® flqq-: and tW Flemish Hwoit. 370 sq.; 
acquires Flanders, B71; foreign policy* 
377 Rqq-; and England, 373 sq., 076^ M0; 
and the Great Behism, 295, 370; death 
of, Ml; hisdauKhtem, 374, 377 
Philip the Good, duke o! Burgundy, enum 
of Fhuidera, oto,, 205, 22®; alUe* with 
Hcmry T fc ML iwquirts Holland, 231; 
poUoTin th c l . XothcrlftndR p 2M sq.; rektiems 
will] the Hnnsa, 2113 sqq., 240 
Philip I of isiTDj, prineo of Achaia, Henry 
Vll and, ®2, 04; pulley in Piedmont, 59 
Philip II of Snroy, prince uf Achaia, 64J 
Philip I, prince of TanmSo, captured, 7; 
released, 13; cap Lai h-general tn Naples, 
23; dcfCided at MontoCalinJ, 40; ®2ncr^2 
Philip of Worcester, governor in Ireland, 
041 tiq. 

Philippa of HAinaoli h wife of Edward III, 
134, 544, 349. 449; marriofie, 431, 43fl; 
death of, 44d, 453 

PhilippA, daughter of Henry IV of Enffland, 
wife of EriC Of PouiBranJa, 230 note 
Philippa, daughler of Lionel, duke of 
Clarence, marriage with Edmund Mur- 
timer, 447 

Philippa of Lomngnc. 30® 

Philo, 610 

Fhilothcus of PikoT, 631 
PhotiiiE, metfopolihvn of Mwot, 629 
Piaeenu f 0; aids Malteo Visconli, 24; under 
the YE^oonti, 45; lonl of, *nf Beotto 
Floardy, 34®, 080* M2; the Jacques in a 354; 
Navarre^e m M 035; English uc, 3M, 364, 
307* M7 

Fiaion Cystic, 51® 

Fict», 527. 546 sqq,; christknisod, 650; 
kingdom of iho, Fieliend (FoHrennJ, 530 h 
549 ragged hy Viking?, 551; union 
With the Scottish kingdom, ife.; kings of f 
id Brnde, Nechtan 

Piedmont, province* cities of, 2, 49; 

power of William of Montfcrrai £n p S| ■ 32, 
3®. 59. 71 
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Piedmont. Angevin county of, 23, 49 sq. p 59 
Piedmont {Savoyard poauftflionh policy of 
house of Sfttyv in, 39; «e Philip [. LI of 

SftTny 

PitT* F&UPWSfl, Me Lauglimd 
PietraUt*, 791 

Pieteumflla, Galmzto Tuiali m, m Tmlnti 
Fictll&adUfca, captured by Henry YU, a? 
Pilate, Leontius, teaches in Fbrenfiv and 
tmnilnln Homer, 75T 
Filloth, Safctle of, 524 
PiliFk, principality of, 604 
PJpartL Gilbert, 541 
Pipe, James, it55 aq* 

Piston. treaty betWbi- ti Ltywelyn and Simon 
de Mnnifgrl at* 516 

Pisa, support* A If 00*0 X. 570; return of 
Ghlbellin*ft under Guide of Mootefeltro, S; 
cnaaiN^ful nikicfc cm, 9 sq„; Henry Vfl 
In, 94 §q r . 37 *qq., 99, 101 sq,; diet At 
(1313), 101 ; Florence and, % 9 *q. r 1ft* 
Sii *q, t 56 sq., 64; Florentine domination, 
70. 7(J: pence with Robert, 3f; policy and 
Victoria under Upnc-cione, 39 &qq.: CSpeltf 
him, 41; and sk^aol Ckuea, 41; L*rv 
at, 125; deBpotLHm in, 70: And Hints 
GafeiWiCo 71) aq.; sold to tvlm + 

72; wid Sardinia. 39, 90; commerce ok 
75* 579; university at, 7G4; cathedral, 192; 
(icnemj Council of |1469)„ u* Cf/uociU; 
0, W, 55* 92, 96 sq t . ffl; lords of r 
Agnello, Appiano {Gherardo d' s GtacOpu 
&% Ftggitiola, C^c-cione- della, Gatnba* 
eorta + Ghcrardcsc-o 

FUanHJd (Antonin Pisano), portraitist, 
medals of, 707 r 773 «j.; a* painter, 774 
PiaMki, Vstlor, Venetian commander, 01 
Ftaioln, 9, 16, 22, 39; factionH in, 11 *q,; 
bcsiQflpd, 19 pq., under Florence and 
Lucca, 26 sq p 

Fitti + Palawan, Ln Florence, 772 
Finn IT fAeik'aij SylvlmO, Fcpo, and lbs 
&Tritw Confederation, 294; hla ball Ext* 
Cffl&lltip 17 

FIld&iAns, Guilkiilincde, counselor of Philip 

1Y, 5, 16. 35 

FlanlAgonvL. house of, 330,534,579; mid the 
Papacy, 293; Me Edward I, II, IE. 
Henry IT, IH, John. RlabaH I, II 
P!*s yn Dinan, manor of, 322 
Plnilun, Hbmriaii of Sixtus IV. 763 
Plato, study of, 7GC: translations ok 757, 
760 ; TiwmruM of T 757 
PlaSOnistH, 793; Hr Neoplatonism 
Pliiutus, worts nf t 755, 752, 765 
Plelhon, Gvotgios GtimfEOs, Greek envoy to 
council of Florence, 759 
Plettcnberp, Waller Ton, bmdmeijiter of 
Livonia, 263 

Pliny, the Pilule*, study of s 7o5. 765 ; his 
»m»prtTMfflflffli with Trajan, 762 
Flock, bishop of t 253 
Plotinus. iniiitetsce cf, 776 
Plnlatnh. tranalated, 769, 76S 
Plynlimnn, S09, G24 


Po a riw, 2, 27, 45, 47, 49, 39, 76; Fo ds 
PfSTtira, 29- Podi Y«neiia p i5. 
Pof&sanians, Prussian Iribe, J 255, 257, 
262 

Foftfctbcmsu 37 

Pnj^in (Gknfnumesco Po^jpo Bmcelollllf), 
his serricefl tm hnmimmrn, 761 sq., 766; 
his coHeeiion of manuecTipU, 761 aq. p 764 r 
770; 767, 762 Hj. 

Fobisy, 340, 355, 430 

Poiticra + meeting o! Clement Y and Philip IY 
at- 279. 318; bnltte of. 146> m sq.. 354 
"qq.. M4, 367, 456 T 521. 657. 7C3, 726; 
nurteuetfinl to 4he French r 364; Furkment 
At, 690 ; 546; count of, vr Philip V 
Poitou p nnnDied by theCruwn, 306; restored, 
lo England {1309), 357; reccmqucrtfd by 
FmncCf 364. 454; p®s*ma In, 728; count 
of , icr Alphonse 

Fohmd, Pob& r ficco&slon of Jagiello and 
union with Lithuania, 253, 227. 259 h 
250; relltllonF vlth Prussia and the 
TsLifconic Order, 249, 263 aq. F 255, 257. 
259 *fj., 262, 267 sq.; ware wiih p 229 t 
m *q., 241, 269, 2M aq, t 736; peace of 
Tbom with. 24L, 266; acquires Royal 
Prussia, 241, 266; coLaniria frqm p in 
Prussia. 234,235,2S3 sq., 2fi6 &q.; labour ers 
from, 736, 747; Pomeranls ami, 249 T 253 
Rq Jp 255. 290, 263; Germans in, 260, 263, 
650; 723 sq.; SuLilcJnent nf Jew* in, 639, 
663; commerce of, 227 p 239,241; pem>ante 
in, 733; EonsEltntiunal dui^lnpment of, 
269, 682-; partition* nf s 237 Hqq.; relation! 
wHli the Empire^ 101; And the Papacy, 
261 *q„ 266, 615; and the Gnefti Schism. 
299; nhd Bohemia, 169; and Ruwda p 599 
aqq : , 6ft4 h 611; acquires Gslida, 616; 
Polish l, Jlfltiop n nt Prague University, 
157; 116, 12$, M6, 246; kings and 
princes of, 79, 12fl F 160, 263. 256, 260. 
■200 aq., 269; nr BolctlaY I, fU t F. 
Caaimlr HI, Jiidwiga, Jaglelle, l>.wii I* 
king of Hungary p Wsnceflk! n, JH 
Pelnnd F Great. 263 
Pdlcema p rivet, 44 

Pole, Mlehjwl de la t tw SufTolk, mrl of 
PolealuA, the, 47 

Poka, travels of the, xvli; Trw^U of ilarco 
Polo. 28 

Polotsk, principality °*» 249 boo,. 256. fi&9. 
6frj; trade of. 217. 244: prin^ o t 24?; 
604, 010; i« layaslav, Ykdtmir, Y«»Uv 
Polortrp, hc CnmmiE 
Poltava, province ef p 6D4 

Pot™o (HUppravenf, in ftusnin, s« 

Polyb] ns, traasbited, 768 
Pocnurania r Pome ran tans. 123 h Uft 737. eon _ 
veraion Of. 249; GomiAfi And Pollah Ad 
’»*«• ftiul lX‘«v 

J2 . : f [ w*l«ncrocadDS. 

T * utonie Order, 355, 
tm' I^tv 5* ' 109,35a; ncqutad 

^ i 1 '® OnI # r, aao HJ.. Wl iq.; 

by Pal-uni, S6fl sq,; W«K«m, M3,360 *q.; 
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prince of, SvmlOfnrik; w EHia- 
beth 1 Erin 

IWezania. PcmeiardafiS, conquered by the 
TtntonSc Order, 954 &qq,; 261! ^ T ; dio¬ 
cese q ( 1 2S1; bishop of, 16. 
i'bmpnna.zzi, bL& treatise On lAe fMWGrfafiljf 
of tht tout, 771 

Fomult, Jqhn of. * a John of Nepomuk 
Ponce, family of T in Sevill*, 680 
FontaiJiflr, captnred by Bwius., 207 
ftonfutim, 9 

Ponte tmot, 434, 481; castle, 418 1 424; priory + 
423 

PontfaJecw county of, acq aired, by England# 
ao^m 357, 401 ; revolt 366; 413, 

420, 430; MnwtRH of, 896; counts of + 
Edward I, 13. I El 

Ponlmse, peace of, 385; captured by Henry V, 
BSUs 3^0 

Pont Saint- Esprit. 53, 358 
Pant valla] cl, 30-4 
Poor Clares, Order of, SJ l 
Poor Men qf Gmmbont, Ut Grand mgnt 
Popes. Alexander EH.IV, Y, VI. Bene¬ 
dict XI, XU, XIIL Bonita VIH. IX. 
Catiline U, Cetofitine Y, Clement III, IV, 
V, Y |V f 1. VIII, Eugeni tin. 111, IT, Gregory 
I. VII, IX, X, XL XU, Hudrmn IV, 
Honorius IIL IV, Innocent III, IV. YI, 
TO, John 301, XXU ( XXIII, Martin IV, 
V, Niche!as IL UL IV, V t Pina II. Sfatui 
LV. Urban IV, V, VI; unlE-pofH-L «e Ben* 
diet XiY, Clement YEU h Nichdly V; Ht 
nlio Avignon, Papooy 
Poppi.S; eoant oL *** Kavelin 
Population# sit, xiv sq,, 215, 716, 723, 725 
sq., 731*qq r ; of Yoelsc*, ifct; of France, 
343; of Pari*. ifc.; Jewish population, 
048; ut <tfro Black Doatb 
PorcLeia. county &f r 580 
Po relic . Morgueri tc, heretic r ^02; Fereitkts, 
lb. 

PorTEUimy, 307 

Porto, tinb Lorenzo, faille of,, 53 
Porto FilanO, 57 
Porto Vcnerc. 296 
Portsmouth, 404 

Portugal, relalieltft frith Ctitile, 165. 56 9 „ 
573. 570* 578 fcqq T . 581; acquires iba 
Altfarv<y propped union with, 

580; victorious at Aljufarroto. 467*580; 
relation* with Franco. 815, 363; and 
England, 405. 457* 560; and the Great 
3ebilCd. m399; Jews an, 6811 expelled 
from. 663; trad* of, 236* 245; law in p 
535; taxation In. 748; 575 sq + ; king of, 
860; Jff Denial, Ferdinand, John 
Fort Venire*. 360 

Fiwidnik, official «i Novgorod and Pskov. 

6 I8*qq* 

Pc*en, irr Poznan 
Pot. Philipp®, *m 

Poug*l. Bertrand do. cardinaJ. papal legate 
in Lowfardy. 45, 53* 271 
Ponilly* 821 


Fowet p 610 note 2 

Fowya. printri paTtt jf of. Chap, xvn 
mul the Kerman Ihto&uu. 5G8»qq-; im¬ 
portance of. under Horny I. 510; Henry 
IIand. 511 sq.; and the EdwardLnJ■ Httle- 
ment, 517; end of independent, 61i 
laoia^e of Bleddvn In, 508, 510. 517; 
princes dL Ice Bleddyh np Cjufyn p Cftd- 
w|?ao ap Blnldjti, GrufT^dil &p Gwenwyu- 
vryn^ Gmffydd apUyWcdjraa h Gwcnfrjliwyn r 
MaiJog ap Marcdudd, Moredcnld ap Ple- 
ddjn 

Poznan (Posen) t 264 

Pmifoe. osBcniblyn I E states at (1346), 162 m. j 
I'etniTch in, 173^ 754; Cchi di BieUXO In. 
53 t 140^ 173 sq,; YVenceslna battled in. 
176; ITQod at (1S68). 180; eastJg, 166. 
]76 h.; catlaedral of Et Vitiie. 186 sq.; 
BenAurr in, 172; Jsmsalcm in.ifr. t other 
buildings in. 168; Bethlehem Chapel in p 
181; New Town ip, 108, 173; popirinlaoti 
Of. 170; etengvin. 171 auq.* L78; preanhlnp 
im, 171 Hq.. 181; ir»de of, 
ttJ n 658; S3* 85. lift, 185, 153. 158. 
167.171 sq.. 175.178 sq.. 181 aq.; univer 
aity of h founded. 1&7; organisation of t 
107 5qinllucnoa of. 181; pretlominanca 
of Czech elumcni to. 181 flq.; 173. 166; 
see of, 101 iq. t 106-sq.; arehlii-dsop ol, 167< 
170; blAhnps and urabbiibop^ of, «e 
Adalbert, Andrew. Ernes t . John of DmS k« p 
J ohn of JanStajn. John Ocko 
Praia, Piles da, cardinal. 223 
Ptnlo r revolt and interdict in p 16; 20 *q.; 

at Nicholas of 
Prat tel n t battle of, 202 

Prccolly^ rata, rrtm 

Pr^gel. river. 254 Eiq., 201 sq. 
Fresnonstralepfiijm Gnnon|, 122 n 725 
Pfcmysir fon rider of the Premjslidri, 155 
Pfemj&E tlttokar l. II* i*r Otiokarl. II 
FfoimBdj^ ttynfljij of the p in Eohcnaiit. 
155; OttoVar I, II, WeimaJaa II, HI; 
*rr oiicT Agnos of Boheruia, Elizabeth of 
Bohemia 

Pren.U'Tgast r Manriw de n 53$ sq. 

Prtibyter ludatarum (Chief Babbi| n Jewish 
oOlGial in England, 054 
Pinoles. Ilaonl de T 352 
Pranosiaoh Eyhm, 253 
Preoasiiieh Hdland. 25R 
Ff/tffcj. prnAii^ S81 t 061 
Frignano, Bartolomeo* x« Urban VI# PopR 
Jointing, early editions, 766 sq, 

Privitryui flriitt&l arnl Frivilt$iu lu 

I7hirf« r in Amgon, 590 aq, 

Proeiib. John of. 8. 0. 15. 688 
FlroniraJfat 279 3q, 

Pri^nft dtM Jni/i, departintnl of French 
Treasury, 656 
Prekop of Luuznbnrg, 174 
Properttui, worka of, 7S5 
ProtcslnntJtm, §r< Reformation 
Provence, itcqilirOtl by Charlie of Anjou. 
300; Bobcrtof Naplea lo + 348; mereenaiy 
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hand* in* 2S2; Spiritual Franciscane fn. 
383, msq,: Benedict xm and, 29&sij. P 
300; Jews in. 030^,. ft®*, Off?; expelled 
from ,603; pm«wntftfn;728i fihfan-f arming 
In, ?4S; sit, 23,63.97,164. 292.316 r 366. 
i7fl; couiatH cf, *m Charles I s IT of Anjou, 
Joanna I, Louis I n U of Anjon, Kiymond- 
Epriingiir IV, Robert of Naples; in ftlio 
Gaatfian, Eleanor, SitugareE 
Frudentine, poet, discOieiy of works of* 
762 

Frtiaat?* Pnutekal, 243 h vie 1 
Pnafiam, Pfi3!UliJiH r Chap. u. jpftftfa ; derive 
tinned thf name. 248 nefr 1; oarly (Utnupte 
to ennqutr. ®4§; erq-iades Itq 2*3; tb* 
Tmmo Older in * X09. 160, 2i>3 r 2Ftfl 
B«iq r ; conquest and eon tension of, 264 *qq r ; 
™*o]to In, 241 + ^55 ^q., 260; eolnnieatiiiti 
of. m mateiq., 2fi7 h 7i5aq.; admin!* 
timtiort of. l!®I sqq,; eoci&l and economta 
conditions in. 263. 734, Waq,. 74?; 
Cbuith in. 261 iq. H OTA; trade of + 231. 
241. 243; with England, 225sqq r , . 

33B, 243; coTOEleme iund policy In the 
HatiEa, m *q., 223, !M, 226, 260. 232 
ttoir, 233 Hfi, t S39 F 241,346, 203; Nation- 
With Poland. 223, 241, 243, 2-73 F 2CO. 

265 sqq,; the Prussian League, 26®: parti¬ 
tion; of. by pFAisft cf Thom, ft*; EikHi 
Pnih'-in. 241, 806, 26fi r Roys! lYuasln. 

266 fiq. f later history, 267; duchy of. ft,; 

Kc i ncikun pf T 260; 354 1 376; Itndme iBter 
of, 261 F-q,, 204. iet Dalke- ■ marshal of. 
2.56; duke of, >*r Albert nF EohoniaUem: 
bishop of, iff Christian; »/e afrrt Teuton Lc 
Order 

Psalms. fWItir. $u Bible 
M»*i principals Lyot. 249, 017.631; struggle 
with the Teuhmifl Order, 254 &q.; trade of. 
217; constitution and character of. 616. 
626 sq, 

Ftotaray* 546 
Puritan nuTivaJ. T84 
Forrey. Ldllnrd, 505 
Fujmirol, 430 
Pw|] Mcljil, bailie of, 525 
ftBJiHsw, tnte. 30fl. 361, 666, 586. 03ft 
611, 661. 747sq.; Tillngt* in, Tl7 

frtmwaQ, Jrwr?. in. 637 
^iLiir-LtnlHi, high court in Venice* 31 
QuatreTani, conference at (!2W>) r 333 
Qunen'a Collage, Oxford, 480. 4** r 492 
Querc I a. (iijicopo d^lll, Humeso sculptor, 
work of, 773 

Querty. English ritfUtfl In. 306; restored to 
England, 357, 367 
Querini* family. in VcfiEofl,29 
Qnerini F Atnrio, 

^ims A'mpfofrj (Third StrvLuto of Wiafanln- 
at cth 305. 676 

Quintilian, works-of, 765, 762; indrience of, 
on the Recuii 1 = 5 , 1000 , ik 

Radcol Bridge, ImuIo of F 470 


Rftdewynn* Fiorenfe. B03 
Ittulnor, tyranted to Braiow family, 669 
HAdoneab. HI Sergiu of. ttt SorglttA 
Rnesuna. 107 

RagnnJI (fte^na!dh Pmniih king of Dublin 
and Waborford. 530 f 

Rngnit, 26@ h] .; K&ftitarH nf p 262 + 260 
Ralph, ahhol of Btiiidw^ 530 
Ralph. arehiatCOu of Llandjkff r 53fl 
Rani Ere I!* the bfonk, king of Aragon, 
cleotioa of f 597 
Randown, castle, 545 
Ihutfi, 210 

Rsmtlf. sari nf Chester, Chester 
Rapprtswil. ballte of F 1 M; 361 Eq,, atH. 213; 
OoUntfl of, 106 

Raihi. irr Solomon hen Tsana 
Rjispanti, fiwmilyof, in Pbu^ 70 
RimtenbuTg, 256, 267 
Jkilfoiiirii, bull nf John XXlf. 274 
Ration, 127; peaoq of (J355), 163 kj,; 
Jewm eipullcd from. Cm8 mU\ hishap a!. 
i« Albert the Great 
RaTenim, 29 

Raymond ^ Timimi ofTurenne^ 370 
Raymonii-Berfiiigiir 1Y, ncamt of PrnrancCh 

death of. 300 

Raymond Fits'William. "Id (1™/' iw 
FitaWRilun^ Raymond 
RcnsdiEyr, oounnlt at fl 279 ). 36ft aq + 

Recwwti, 57 
Rcrieo, 6o5 

Boding. Ital. fandvttuwn of HcHwte. 201 
Lough. 631 

Reformation F the. tiv r 205, 207. 269, 557, 
633Bq.. 653* 739. 707,700*800; influcnco 
Of Eiebri W litemturc an, 663; of teligjaus 
RpMuLiitJon, 777 
Regan. Manrjoo, 535 

EBps-'i;. (it. <kl%Wt), ™iT.v4 by F rata rick nl 

Sseily, 43 

ReRffio ffn Emilia), a, 2A; captured for the 
Papacy. 65; PhiHp of VfttaU in. 343 
tte$im*nt*-Qrdntinri { 15001. 70S 
HO mote 1 

RfiVkiiJtffl, lii r 703 

Bel Rato. 477 

Ik'incgio Gi ml ami. Fra, 13 sq. 

RfiUOisKiuce, the. Chap, hit; prwurwrB nf^ 
JVUi h m >;q.j ehufMtcHaiioi oJ, Rr iii h 
™ 757, 7C^, 7T0, 774*11].: Ptatmwt, 

7^2 wq Ikwca^ic, 7,-53 m.: hucmnlMui 
and hnnwinlrts, TS4 ?i] 1lL 7CH, 775 7 in 
f-lnrrhcf, 7B7 aqq. ; Ahil IVlua. 75@, 761 1 

^U-LT V1 “ n ‘ 7ai "*'* ^V«iMc t 
“•““l , 765, 767 -qn 761 

^ 1 -, 765; lihmnea, 765, 7ft7, 75j 761- 

WWtaS^Mrfflopylat, 765, 760 7*1 ‘ 

tmiMlnti,.,,., 757 , 759 5l] , 7W „ : 

tho^[nd j; ofGr-ct, 757 ^q.; 

towards Church and Pu&iet ITi\ 7r.fi 
■!« wid CbriatifunitT 701 ' 7 ^! 

(b-> *tnly of ChriBtlan 
Bq,, tkh uph‘ Jewish influi'ncOp ®,V 2 ; 
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Critical sekolarahlpi 765. 7&Hl the study 
ot aichjieoloj^. 70S; patroiw of hu omnium 
and art: Xieholiu V, 767 Hq: AUboSO of 
Naples, 769; the despot*, 763 wpi +l 770. 
p 774 &p; the revival of art,, ltl p 771 Bqq,; 
sculpture, 760 sq, t 771 Bqq T ; poiDliny, 
771 sqq.; portrait*, 773 *q.; arc hi fee Mire h 
773. 775; mil wj- G3 sq.. 59, T7, &<H* 
633, TOii 777. 611 rq. 

Bon*. ilufeu of Anjou, king of NnpfeB, 760 
Roo4. dulco of Lorraine, 307 sq. 

Renfrew, 350 

Raniics* 350 

Reffejw, Oil, 130, 135, 16L; DttUraiian of r 
ISO gqq., 146 

R4!nlji r payable by the pefl^ntry. tenures, 
454, uhap, ntr* ; analyse of, 723; 

kinds af Wws T 736 sq., 732. 737; in the 
colonial district, 263 p 726; racbranting, 
737 

Bepin^lcn, Austin canon* Lollard, 1 H J4; 

bishop of Lincoln, 405 
Eeqaenn, 576 

IfctM, county of. 676; count ef s Ht Philip 
the Bold, dnk* of Burgundy 
Bench Lin, John. 653 
Ram Hver p W, 183 + LS6 P 200 
KcuUlngtuv battle of, 153 
R**al (Tallinn), 2-10 , hiahopriu of r 251 
Itei Viaobd.M, \Ynl Ler, arch biohop of Canterbury, 
427, 434; dentil of, 436 
RhncLL, the. 163 b|,. 

Rhnulia, 163 sq., 1^6, 195, 212; Ioii^iuh In, 
197, 212; «r ulm Chur-Rhnjetm 
nbcim$, 1356, 360; 372; eoronatio oa at, 300, 

S8I 

Ithi-Jn, town Ka Pru^U, 20-t r 557; tfomfuivf 

of* ft* 

Rlieintelden, 204 vq, 

HbgmthjJ. 108 r SOI, 21L + 213 

Rhigyfsreh, of, 50U 

Rhine, rinr, m, 66, 23, 130. 1ST* 130, 163 
S*qq., 193, 197, M. 5^, 746. 766; Ho huh 
fort-resin as* 186; Albert of fcEahahurg'n 
nnpfirw on, 69 Kqq.; French campaign 
on (1444^ 202; Ehlri livndiRbintali towny, 

66 sq.,97, 115. l^r 129. 1H5 1 107. 167. 
I&3 P W, 703 h 716, 728; “Upper” (Grsj) 
League on, L97; Austrian possessions on t 
204 p “114; eeufibuB to Burgundy on* 255; 
Hutu Liput of towns on, 395 aqq-; pre- 
■ptrllj Of, 731; trade of, 231 t 239 r 73U; 
i*r of*0 Cologne; tolls and Usea in. 03; 
peasant revolt in, 739; earthquakes In+ 
HOI * iewft in. 66. 632, 639 *qq.. sq.; 
mystics of, 506,7S6 sq., 769, 725. 797 sqq.p 
001; archbishopric* of. 110; Rhine puf* 
<fflS 238 mefr 1 

Rhine, palatinate of the, 62, 99. 138, 146 ; 
detached from Bawis, 125; liin cfekitml 
TotHj 140, 143; wants paktinc, 120,125, 
143 *q.; *=* Lewis II, Rqdffilf I, II r Rupert 
I, UJ 

Rhodes, -captured by trusuisni, 286; Hosph 
tftlleiH In, ivll 


Rbodri, prince In Gwynedd, 513 
Hhr>l ri, tnjther ol Liy widyn ap drufifjdd y 522 
Rhone. riw p 183, 272, 2S4 P 296, 3W6, 323 p 
630 

Rhoff, 59a 

Uhuddiau, 508; auClc, 512, 515 node; 
Btatniii af (l2B4) t 5l«j ravaged by Oiyn 
Dvrr, 623 
Rhyl Gtthm, 522 

Rh|a ap tirnffydd, prince of £>&h*iuhanht 
bid of Ctrt-difjLO]] and Canlr^f ByoliaJJ, 
511 &q,; ally of Henry 1L 512 tq ; d«4h 
of, 513 ; hlil dcfleradftflte. 513 &q. 

Ilhys ap GrnSydd sp HyweJ, Bir, 521 »q T 
Rbya ap Harfedtidd, brd of Dry at wyn and 
Nawcjutb Rptilyu. revolt of, 513 nq. 

Khp np Tdwdwr, prince of Dehouhorlb. 
dfifeoU the Normans, 566; reoog^isod hy 
Will lain 1, 569; death of, ft.; 511. 513. 
636 

llibAgontiit 567; count of, ttt Reter 
Ricci, foiuily of, in p]ortnoc p 22 
BkemartA, Pmllct and Mart^rok/tfs/ of, 569 
MU 

Rlchurd, carl of CotnWaR. liny of the 
Romans, ?6 fc 102, 570, 054 
Richard 1, king of Engiand, 395; Walca 
under, 513; oud ScotLand, 501; and the 
Jews, 653 sq, 

Rlchiiid II, kiiiy of En^l-ind, ns hoir f 447 f 
455; prince of MrnJes. 522; aeceaaion of, 
456; hi* posLiiun and prospects, 455 sq.; 
chcLmcUT p 457 sq., 472. 474; and the 
royal prerogAtlve, 457 . 466 &q 1t -374, 404; 
government during lib minority, 456 sqq.j 
>105 sqq L ; the LeoaonLa^ Revoh, 400 sqq.; 
iiieeta the insnr^enLu, 4G2; marriage with 
Anne of liu hernia, 174, 465; diaeoidji at 
linme, 100 511,; farms court jtLrty, 460 aq,; 
oppGgitlon oi tho ina^naks, 462 sq.; under 
control of ComniiEaion, 109; ^nd th* 
hpnh AppelJant, 470 sqq.; MtmD« the 
govern me at ij 136il), 472; policy of, 473 ^qq.; 
foreign policy: the French war, 371* S73 
sq., 1^7^ 459. 465 &qq., 472; tlm eru^nlci 
In Fliindtrs, 371, 406; negotJatlons for 
pence, 306 ’i;[r K 374,100, 474>*i r ; 
with leaLelk, 374,475; and limpoo with 
Clmrk-.H VI h J74 r 475 sq,; Ms wuawSlun p 
i7."-' de.it,rays the oppoiition (1397?, 

477; bis Ab&lute rub, i%, 1 76 sq.; ban- 
lilies Norfolk arid Hereford, 478 sq.; 
invasion of Homy of luculer, 479 sq.; 
h'm depoaltiun, 379 sq. t 466 iq.. 464 ( 522; 
hiii army, 462, 476 aqq. H 464; his bad#e P 
476, 164; relatiulu Willi London, 469, 
467. 469 aq., 474; and Ireland, 467 &q.; 
his campwign^i In (L394-5f, 47a; (1099 1 . 
470 sq.; and Scotland, 400, 472, 525; an'd 
Wsl», 522 dq.; relation^ with the Ikpacy, 
492; niul Wyctif, 499 p 432 fiq.| Lollards 
Under. 475; John of Gauu t'n Ca^idhut 
expedition^ 373 , 407; relatione with his 
parlijiiiivoLd, 467 sqq., 474; iho ^ 

Luii" Rojliament (1568}, 470 sq,; HaStey'i 
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cb£€ + 17-1; powera granted him at Shrews¬ 
bury 178; ftdcLfl] Mid economin 

legf&Laimn unbr-r, 171; Jivwy and main- 

tfSuiUM. ft., 471' HtuluU'ni of linvisDra, 

471. 474; and Praemunire, 47lf (he con- 
Jtitutitti, tiELJtT, 461 iqq.; taxation under, 
W, 178; nod commerce, 2*6 aq. p 114 sq.; 
condition of England under, 43?, 484 u ' 
his deal!:, 181; 286 

Richard, bLnligp of London, royal reprotseu- 
IaMvb at Shrewsbury, 518 
Eicktil, pbpidan and b^cLia, in Bobeinin, 
158 

FUflh&td do Calais, 538 
Richard FilzCriJbbjn, wr Pembroke, Richard 
de Cl itro K Hjiii’l of 

Iliebivfd,. Aon of Godikrt, Watali lender in 
Ireland, 335 

Richard of 81 Victor,. nnslMim of, 738 s&.. 
m„ 789, m 

Richmond. hononr of. 186 
Richmond. Henry H curl of. tee Henry VII, 
kLCj|_ K of KtijrLiuid; 

Richmond, John of Brittany, earl of i 418 B 
416; ffomy in Scotland, 565 
Kicn^ CoU dl + 31; Llr, career, 53&ij,; 
tribune and Kormtor in Rome, 33: visit# 
Prague, 53, 140. 173 *q.; slain 54 
£Mtp3 ^ 

Blmok, Abbe 1 . of T PrY Arlnrd 
Blpa. founded, 250 ; ftadi? of , -2‘J7, 236 £41 
prosperity of, 252, 2«4 and 
Novgorod, -227, 343 h^.: , k rn3 Smolensk. 
610; th# Jnigi-nbnf in, 2£l; «<re of, 2 31 : 

hiahops and archbishopa of, 255. 259 261 
^Wi irf Albert I, II 
Rig*. gulf of, 248 

Rl^ Chancellor of Oxford Univmity, 4&4 
l5iyihcn/, ml, 106 
Bimini, 67 

Biitdfleiftcli, organic UjlvH Sacra of Jews, 
657 

Rioja, iiui, dtliricfc, 578 
Rum ^ 403 

r 'RiftliHJigcr V 1 chronicle, 384 aofe 
R-l It# ft wcidcr2^8 
Rivu, 4 S 

Rmergp Bureau de la, prtftotft of Pul*, &5&, 
37- «qn 

Rw*di> in Ilia Alp*. iS&sq,,; maintenance of 
highway^ 746 

Itotihla, Lua della* sculptor, work of. 773 
sq. 

Rubelt the WLbb of Anjou, king nl Cantos, 
owwlof Pruvonoa. a fcoftflgiL, B; recognised 
pa heir by BcmEfacs YLtl, 6; mnrriagr, ft r ; 
and ibe War of the Vespers, 7 » + : eimlain 
of Tuscan tongue, 18, Vi, 23,35 sq* 38, 
M; tadegc* Fistula, 19 sq., 33; UMitaa 
and coronation at Lyons, 23 t hia power 
and policy in Italy, ft,, 43 r 53; count of 
Roirukgoo, 33; IvbittoDi with Florence 23, 
8B oq. p 38 ■#.* 43 r 52, 64; end ol hia 
lordahip, 41; prelacies peace In Ttiscany, 
(5,; pnpuJ %|»r in Femur*, 23, 42 


■mal#d from. 42, 44 aq m ; relationa with 
Henry VIL 3d, 34 sqq T , 88 i^,. >71; pro- 
po*ed CBWIOU of Arelale. 62, 35 ; proposals 
for perteo, ft.; breach with, 35 oq M 101 ; 
ami HfflllJ 3 * edict , 37. 101; po&Llieti and 
Limhltion^ after Hcnrr r a daath, 68 . 42sq* 
48 + 52 ; aupporti FredEncfc oC Au^lria. 41; 
Lewis IV nnd.54; and Roderick of Sicily. 
36, 3a, 43 m ,; EU templa U> win Sicily,. 65. 
39; wiiL-H with, 43 Uq. | Philip VI of Fmnoe 
and H ;U3; in aLJiancc affuinit Mallco 
Visconti, 45 aq, : supports John XXil in 
Lombaidy, 46; relieves Genoa, it t 43 eq., 
45; lord of Genoa, 60; relations with 
dement V, 23, 3e*q.,42; ami John XKII. 
42. 46 p 52 ; and the Jewa t OVi; condition 
Of Lhfl kingdom Under, 3S 1 52; ditalh of B 
56, 62; 1 , 63 mte, 68 ; hia niece, 58 
Robert |I) Rruce. khig of ScolJami. M4fim 
the throne, 417, S65 sq.; mklfinni with 
England,, 412, 428, 565 «q.; makee treaty 
of Northampton, 465. 366; death of r 435, 

m 

Robert n H dqke> of Buigtamlv, 3U7 
Rotwrt, count of Artois 38B, 321 
Robert, count of Clermont, 3117 
Bohort III of Ut-thuni:, count uf FLnndeta 
and Nuvcrs„ 8fl, Ht2 sq.. m 337^. 
Robert Of Geneva, canlknjd,«r^ Cl-nncrU VI] 
Robert, earl ol Gloucester* ire Glaaceakf 
Robert, ahlb«t of St Alburn, 7tS5 
Robert of AtLciIe. 337. 344 
Robert, Si, of MoluGmc, founder of Glteanx, 
780 

Robert of Rhud-linn, 508 iq. 

Rcoabarkf, rtiunt of+ 578 
Roc&fort, Ri-ranpar do. Lender of Cfttalad 
■ ■Tc|iciiition lo thi- KaHt, 583 
Ruvi'Abceca, baltit of. 74 
Itoehes dtj Doms, at ArlpKHn, 2^2 
Rochester, and the Pteauta* Revolt, 161 ; 
cod tie. ft. 

RlhJh-z, 365; buhop of, 689 
Roermondf Chnrlurh&n-se of, 811 
Roger Itemard UJ. ^ouilt of FoiJt. 50T 
Rogrrof ^larkynte. homil, 785 
Roli&n, Breton Lord, 363 
HoJand, lord of Galloway, 659 
Hollo, Richard, of HarapoIi + i*. ^ 

aqq.; Burly Life, 805; ^Tiliugaand indnenec 
aL 8 M aq.. 810 

Romngna, EonuflcaU, 8 , 28, 39, 40, 49.58 
66, 71. 271; fmHL&na in, 18,2$, 34, 37 sq’ 
43j imperial elainia in, 78 « 95 gfl L - 

Napoleon Ore;Ini in. 20 ; Eobsrl'a power 
in, 23.38,46. 42; and mhtt of 44 - 
mcrcemm^ln &i ; artbbUhup GEartLini 

VlBCOdtl in, 50 »q.; nmoy^ fnr , bo 
Phpw?, .•■? »qq.i 4»ii the Htrut Scbia-n 
W® > C S? 1 ? U (»Wlort) of, tit Orsini (Napt)' 
Icon), Robert, ltioR<pf KobEea 
IW», prince of VoTbjni^W** GaUcia 
Old ; poww of, 010 ; 013 

Ho-mon, prinni of Tin □ turn kfi.ii' tini 
fWn (Ci«4 Low, 130. ^ 
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711; in BolKttik, 167.1119; in Spain, $69. 
671 st)., 603; in England, 676, 710 ; 

al lh.t imiYf-nfEtiaip 764; and dwtrifif* of 
monarchy, 108, 444, 407, 404, 525; Gan- 
tmsted with feudal law, 665 sqq,; iU effect 
*on the pencil try, 7*7; courts 504; the 
Cwti-j 6&4 

Bataan Empire. Jionie (ancient) conquest 
ind AetEkmem of Alpine provinces* lfcSI 
8^1-■ 160; occupation Of Scotland, 548 sq.; 
JflWI tinder, 022 mq r , 639, &t&, 040 sq.. 
QJS&i law under, 305; 40, 77, 145, 696 p 
6*3, &&4 uq.. 075; Homan ElilpeitJFH, 6, 
63*. 847; ih Antoninus Pius., UotwtaJllbie h 
Julian, Kuro, Smvnn, Titus, Trojan, 
Vaapaaiis 

Eomano, Ezsclsn EL da, 23 

Homan a, kings of tbe, method of etMLion, 
College el Ekolon; tee under KmnErc, 
Wisiern; ire ^ Adolf of NassaPt Albert 
Qt Hnhabiaig. Conrad IY ( Henry, Philip 
of Swabia. Hkbard of Cornwall, Itudaif of 
Hamburg, lluperi, Waueuku of Luxem¬ 
burg, William of Holland; anti-kings, tee 
Alfonso X, Frederick of Hibftbuiv 

Baum, imd Viterbo, 3, 3 72; and tbc Jubilee 
of 1*00, 7, 751; death of Boniface VEX 
«. 16. 01 r J15 sq.; Eotert erf Naples* 
attempt* Id capture, 3i r 90 yq,; faia power 
in h 42 Hq .; Henry VH in, *4 vgq,, lUOsq.; 
hli Coronation h 35, 100; factions to, 17, 
81. 90, 2?1 sq.; Lewis J V in, 12* sqq,; bis 
coronatkEt, 124; election of NkdaoJu V m 
tali-pope in, 54, 134; Cok di ilLenzu 
tri b u llo mid senator i n r 52 aqq.; coroner 
lion of Charles IV aj^ 141; Miliu m, 172; 
John of Jen^cjn in, L70; nod Urban V, 
51 p 14* aq., 271 sq„ 3W sq Hr *07 ; and the 
return of Gregory XJ, 272. 288 aq., 266, 
&06. *10; affect of papal atetnee K 51, £8$; 
mid the Great Schism, 03, 7* r 898; and 
election of Urban VI, 230 rij n.; rioti in, 
m; Boniface IX In. 73; and Xmdislw of 
Naples, 7* sq* t 208; *joad at (IflfWj, SOI 
ftDfr; fiyued at |13Q2), mid thr French 
€ bii reds, *1* mj .; representative Uktubly 
in, 705; pilgrims in, 304; Dojnmkaiii at, 
220; J&ft'A Ln, 0*2, 0!J4, 313; bumJimitn 
and hunmnSate in, 754 eq., 750 sqq., 767 
iq.; Nicholas Vk court at, 767 sq.; anti¬ 
quities auii tapogmpby of, 761, 783, 771 
aq,; riabudding in, 767; Alt in P 774; LaUuan h 
16. *5, 109, 215, 771; Qoundfi in, «e 
Councils; VkiLuta, 10. lW y 3** P 707,888; 
arcbiTes of, 30*; Libmiyi 703 sq r ; St 
Fetmr's, 7, 35, m . 124, 767; St PftoSk. 
7; liridgc of Sant' ABX*h> T 7. 35; Cftfitle, 
90 p 2E5S sq.; l^iiU Molk, 34; Gor&a *8; 
ATcnEiuc, Capitol, i&, > 100 r 754, 767; 
Fantlieon. 77H; del Topolo, 108; 

Canapo dei FiOfl, it.; Piazza XaTona, ib .; 
benatC) 16; senatort, mu Benedict XI, XLL, 
CoJonnaf Jobnj, BleOJCO; prefecta.-rw Vko; 
Byndios of the people,, 124; t p 4. 6 wj. P 11, 
14. **, 42, 67, n, 76p 73, *2. &4 sqq.. W>, 


A3 *q<J M 106 h 128 p 140, 17l h 17*> 175 an.. 

250, 270, 2&2 P 299, 911, 313 h 316.360,573 
*q > aw 401p 403.505 P 513,533. 702. 
7t#0, *08; «e‘ iiino Botnan Ecupiro 
Rcmont. count of, «■€ James of S&V&y 
HomnoJd fc St, refortiiiiig work of. 780 
Ronco, 08 

Hoc*ebckfl p battle of, 570 
Hoiwbtrth, 211 

Ifoiy O'Conor* king of ConnnugH big3a.king 
of Ireland, 532) 541; hit Oonqnent*. 554; 
war with Dennot of l^io«tcr, 534 sqq,; 
ami tbc Nntnukn Invadonk 5*6 aq,, 54U; 
b^ieges Dublin, 5*7; bii treaty witti 
Hanrj r II, 6*8, 540; dapof^l, 642; his 
danehter, 641; bia sou* 342 
Bo™, 300 

Rtetenminoja, otzlJc. 545 
Bowiitmkii? fthc Block Isle), 350 

family. =252, 2FA5 

K*sea, War^ of tbo p effect on trade. 3*7 *e.; 

iind Upon Wjilti, 5J5; 4*7 
ISosH, 551, 555, 650; diocfuc of, 557 
lE'.nsel, a^-ld at, 251; 2*0 
lloMeliino, Btmnia, Lii lornb of LegniLTdo 
Brunh 760 

Itossendale, f&rctt of, 72* 
lio*ai p family of, in Fiorenqe„ ]J 
ItOEtisliLV, Grant Prince of Kiev, prince of 
SojoSdiisSc and Novgorod, r^igu of, 308; 
618; his nephew; 606; bis descendants 
610 

ItoslialnY, grandBou of Tnro:kv 1* 600, 605 
HosLock, and Ibe Hansin. 210 tioJr, 222 rwff 
1; and the YlLalfnn Brethren, 223; demo- 
emtio movement at, 228; and ibt Hoi^toin 
w nr. ^;0>; atili Imdc of Norway, 242; *« 
atm Wend tnwns 

Eostnv, pdndpaiity of, 604, 087, 611 nq, B 
621; seo of P 611; princes irf + 3^0; tee Gorie h 
VLadamir Mc-Eunnukb 
lUa, 571 

EribunaJ of the, 274 

Iteteaib'istiit, 155,101 p 107; cuptured by Lll ■ 
«nic, 196 
Rocherb Lllie P 402 
BoEtingcn, 657 
Kc8t .v-.j| ± 2(>4, H9 bo. 
nondtlLoc, 174; luiJihai^ in, 158 
Boueilp U i. *53, aw, mi Clsas da Gflltes 
at. 363; insurrections 3n (La tfmHel 
260 sq T ; nbolkllonol the couimnna, 3Tt i >H|,; 
EEEgn and atplureof, by Hemy V r *80 ti qr 9 
raoiam P *80; Jews in, f^Osq.; ponoktioo, 
*80; mililifi. J5&; catbcdrd, i*,; nrtb- 
W*hopef t £00 

B^iUcrgne, restored K> England, *57; revolts. 
36*; nKOTercd by Frnuce, 364 ; 367^ 880 
mu i; coEint of, *u Jobe, cotint of Aj- 
nugnu 

BonsiiLll£in t Frernib omaoding army in, 300, 
fi»5: AjftgotLCte Boveroign ty in, 584a; an - 
Micd by PtiUr IV. 580: Cv4cd to Kmuco, 
*3.; kids of, m James 11,1G of M&jortn 
EoUvrea, Philip erf, Itt Philip of EUmvn.-e 
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Roveredn, 4ft 
Rfmgo, .17 

Roxburgh, ea«tie* 50J; mkeu by Brute* 505 
EuhluY, Audrey* linHSLim painter, 021) 
Rudolf [ of Duisburg, king of the Eumima. 
jtfnfl FftUatlJl crusade* 255; ekeind and 
“wncd ting of the EoTmas. 7ft ; defeats 
QtfeklW E* 7ft ; acqm^tjoijv, 70 eqq,»105; 
policy ud achieverac n la in Germany, 82 
eq,, [02 Eqq.* imd the tGWua, 80 Hq.; and 
rqjnJ liglila, 10$; falls to btsctire r&oogiii - 
lion of Albert, fl3 -q,; ruuJ 1 Id berms. 83 
S'l'l-i i&G; and flft; aJUtura with 

Cbarieaoi Anjou, @0, 401 i Hnngmry and, 
104; acquisitions ftfld policy iu Ewltacr- 
i&nd, IEW r lftSl sq ip 191 *q.: the Papacy and:, 
78 eqq, h 32, 95 iq., 103, 107 i*;.. 570; Ilia 
* death. -S4..181?; character of ,jf I; 17.88,110, 
IXi, 706; Mi soa*. 185, 40X ; h is daughter* p 
ftO 

Euduif JI of Habsbiirg, duke of Austria, ftl, 
93; death of, £& 

Rudolf til of Habsburg, king of Bohemia,, 
duke of Austria, Sft. Si; French mnirtatfe, 

ftd. 324; death of, lffc5 

Rudolf IV of Hnbdburg, duke of Austria* 
count ofl^TOh ambitla ud of. 110 *qcj.; p^rty 
to treaty of brunn, 148; 165* 1M; bit* 
fii^fer, 147 *4),; Ms brothera, 14ft 
Rudolf 1 tb Stiiiimerer, duke of Upper 
ij&V&rm,, ruuul pul.LiZJjr.- Lit tEl<C lilltlii-, 3ft r 
m, 93, 113,114 naif, 11,7 
Rudolf JI of Bavaria, count palatine of the 
fthine r RJ4, 130; Me daughter, 189 
Rudolf, duke of Snxo-Wi turn berg , W, 114, 
ISM, 139* 135. 169. 113 
Rudolf the Silent, count of Hamburg, 18ft 
Rudolf* count of Kiburg, 195 
Hulti of Si Ilobtit. 794 
Rupert imjp king of the Romans, count 
[mLntLiic of thu Rhine, election ol, 175 P 
380; war with WcnceeEua, 170; [Lallan 
expedition, 72; and the Groat Schism, '4&; 
and Swli&erbind,, 199; and France?* 380 
Rupert I, count palatine of the Rhine, 149, 
150 sq. 

Jim* iRuaaLnb define!, 698 nr Russia 
Ruicoui, family of. in Como, 45 
Russia, Riis'-Maha, a part of intern Chris¬ 
tendom, 599; Great Principality of Eiuv, 
599 sq,. 909 sq.; eoQraLidntEon under 
Ynfvulat, 580 ; the £uoians ha, 601. 909; 
the compact of Lytibecli (1090), 609; 
princely facuifieu in, 602 sq** 694; the 
principalities, 604 rap; power of the 
prince, 505 sq.* 684. QSft; Ihc reign of 
Vladimir Monomahh, 607; civil wars in, 
608; decline of Kiev,609; rise of Smolensk* 
610; and Galicia, 610 615; and Suz¬ 

dal 1 , 611 £q.; and Vladimir, 612; nettse of 
national unity* 613; formation of the three 
nationalities, 614 tQ *; the Tartar in Yrndtons, 
Glfl vKi,, 616 r 62ft; the lj Tartar Idu," 
615, G9J; regnllit ef, 621 mq t * rfae of 
Lithuaina, 6M, B1E; Novgorod the niiftro- 


pulia of the north, 616 sqq,; its duuiocra.- 
tic eon^UtulioQ r 6lft «n.; development of 
f^kov. 690; rivalry for the Great Princi¬ 
pally, 623, 695; the riae of 
868, 695 sqq.; leiidtreMp of, 697- eipan. 
aiuci of, 68ft =-qq.; oJJ'Vci of the jail dt 
Co ns tali tin opto n 631; Church and elergj 
In, 509, 601, 607, 610, 013, 016. 020 oq,, 
695, 52sJ sq,; development of p 621 gqq,. 
696:; Hoscmv takfrB the place oi Cen staiiti. 
tmp3e p 631; JiietrupohlaiU, 699, 626 -nq.; 

Kiev, Hoseow; mena^leric^ in.600,610. 
0I8 P 630, 022 aq.; relatiorw with thfl 
Papamr, 955, 5M twit 3, 601, 615,616; 
with ftyjuvnLiuin, 590 sqq.; and Poland, 
601*616; and Litbnaata, 26.5 sq., 614,616, 
630, 627 aq., 63U sq.; ukd the RaJtio trlbsi 
and provinces, -im sq,, 251. 268 sq.; con* 
fllel with the LivnniiUk and Teuton ie Or- 
dcri, 256 fcq., 254 uqq ip 61ft; S00Lai COD* 
dilions in, 605 jk-j,. 694 aq. n 529 «q.; 
oHaiocrmcy in^ *c/ /Jj^urc; feudaii^m in, 
62^sq.. 680;ulavery in, 603, 686, 620,625; 
econninJeeandition 31,603, 6 Jift. 0 n.O 2 a; 
figricolturu Ln t 605 ai]., 620; towiii in. 605 
sq.,ft 11,615 isq.; the cccAc Ln P 606, 510iq,; 
l'IlutU-i ^ in, 6U6, 610, 599 #[.; commerce 
Of* 317 sq H| W7, 236. 247,259, 600 Bq.. 
605 wj. p 010 sqq. r 615, 017 r 620; d^linc 
of. 016; inmil ict with tbsr HauEu, 24ft sq.; 
gilds in, 620; Ineol imJltie in, 600, 620; 
ravanua and finance, 803, 090, 910; the 
Tartar poll-tax, 619, 69J ; and tribute, ib. f 
893 sqq.; law in, 006, Glfl, G24 sq.; life 
rmiure in, 500, 007, filfl, 099; nnnAls and 
chronicles in, 006 &i. t 0lU, 012 sq,, 616; 
anclilfeeture in* COO, 512, 61ft t 620^ 029; 
painting Ell, 61«, 022; J&ur* in. 613. 030* 
058. 659; Conub in, 207; Bevduldcm ef 
1917,268; White Russia, Whim Rusaianfi, 
691,615 iq.; Great Huaiiap Great Rufl^taiu, 
61 J. 616, 023, 625, 091; 167,735; tan c4 t 
I^an TV, Fefer the Glen!; IM nhg 
ChetniguV, GalkU (Halicz), Gulden 
Horde, Ziav 5 Moscow* NuVgr>n>J a Percy a- 
slntl, Ryazin 1 * Ruidai^ etc. 

Rujjiuyn Prumiti, 01)0 

llu thin, 517,52-1; bufot^Saa; lerdaof.r^Ufey 

Rutland* earl of* 476 sq. 

Stujibrwckp Jan, 304; myiticiiun of, 77fl, 
602 sqq., 809, 6H; hid writings, 803.807, 
610; hii XII R^guiiior, 802 ; Tnii A t 

soa 

Ryazan', province and prsUcspolitv of, 004, 
012, (539;.invftdvd by thq Tartars, 614* 021; 
%-aasal e( Momow, 627 eq., ftiWsq.; D ity of. 
destroyed, 014; 620, 62ft; princes of* 601, 
612* 691* 093, 027 sq., 636 
Ryciolt Denja* Garth naiad, B90 
liyuatr, JWcru of, 277 n^tr 5 

^Udlah, Gcfea (haul of Itabhkucai coltond - 
w ri tings of, 030 B f 

Snalc p river* 795 

ErwilfekL 258 
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Saarhrtickfin. ett BoliElnimd 
Sflfiodft, province of EjtBomft. CdOquexed by 
Idvonhui Order, 231 *q, 

SvbfrrnhauaEn, Appeal of, 120 tq., 123 
SacktiftfttfQ T monmi^rj of. 102, 196 sq.; 202, 
205 

, iakllll by kmirinf Ibo 

Homans. 107 

Suds, Buguca dc p wife G f ( 752 
Bsffm, 577 
Sainto-Adj^e, 387 

Albans, 4ffl} f 735; Feasanta' He volt in H 
405; abbey, 429ngtr, &1S; abbote of, *« 
GwHnij, Sober! 

St Andrew fKilrsmont), 5-50; Austin priory 
At, 556; Sea Of, -171, 477. 55fi w, ; biabop 
of^ 47); tee Lamberton, Neville 
St David'j, i lev! the Noonan Inmatccm, 50®; 
Dmnotul Leinster*^ 58ii; eeeof. atriiKqJp 
for metropolitan Tights* 51 '2 §q*j Gljn 
I>*r a i pro^Ea] rc^ud% p 095 ; 515 ; 

bigEiom of, i« F^tzG^rald, Gcoffrer, 
Hongtiton, Peter of Leo. Hnlietj. 
Saint-Denis, W* T 3W t ST4; abbey of, 310, 
™, 392; ebrqnjebri of* 237, 309 -n 1( 429 
nofr* 

SilI nt-H- EnimEfl, prior of. 688 
St GalE, city of, 185; prosperity of, 198, £03; 
nliiAtices and policy t 198,211; allien with 
SwfewOoii&imltt, 19$, 204. 213 ; conflict 
wi%El abbot, 2)1 

St Gal 1 T abbey of p 199; founded. 59B| prp- 
FW»l to transfer, til; ally of Swiss Con- 
federate, 213; montuerilpte in* 761 6q.,i 
abbot Of, 196 *q- t mt Met Ulrich Bosch 
Saint-Gt-uife, Bernard of, patriarch of 
AquiEtibuMdsq 

St Oo4itifd_ pa®, 186^, Itl* 198, 200, 
201?; i poUtical ami adlninintmtlvo centra, 
196; toads to 180 m 194 
St Jiikob on the Sirft T 'kper'a hospital erf* 
202 

St Jakob on Ibe fithl, ImlLle at, 301 
Haint-L4nn of Sens, prior of, 087 
Siunt-Macai re* -3 01! 

Salnt-Mah^. iitemtllMhlBu), naml battle 

Off, 403 

Saist-Maixent r 31 ft 
Saint Main, 365. 459 
Soinl-Maur, 391 
St Maurice, 208 aq. 

St Mulling 630 

St Dmer, atopic at, 41T; treaty cl (1-I30L 
966 sq. 

HaintonjgVp English rijjhia En + 401 so,; 
Htonjd to England, 357.307; to France, 
304 

Saint-Pierre, Euztnca of, 040 

S&inl^ucntm, 509 

SaiEkt^Safdns, 14 the affair of. h ‘ S3B m*. 429 
Saint-Sauveuzde-Yiiaoifito, akgH of H 305 
Baint-ScTcr, 430 
Saint S^iFi&re, 394 

St Sophia, cathedra] of, in KU?v. 000 
St Thierry, abbot of, m William 


St Urban 1 200, '21(1 
Saint-Ynaat do Li HbugMr f 348 
Si Victor, nhboj of, 783; nr* Hugh of, 
BicEiafil of, YlctorinM 
SatflBat, Pcinmnl, httupaC Pkmiera, 310; 

trial of, 312 wp. £A4 
Salads n titllc, the* FS71 note 2 
SaJado, battle of the, 674 
Sjtltioaanoa, 577 
Sake*. 585 

SeJUn Etnpwm. B! p 90; *t<r alto Hfi<»ry IV 
Safian lnu- 5 , m Friltiks 
SaiifflbL'Clh family Of, in Siena, 39 
Sttliip river, 248 

Salistiury, An^]o-Scnttiah.Norwcgl*D con- 
fercuce at [1SS9?, 5Wl assembly at 11297), 
408 ; parliament at (1328), 435; 1*1384), 
466; cftrliom p/ h 418; earl of. 477, 480; 
wdioLanH^tD, Thnmaa. carl of, Lill- 
C&ln (Henry Lacy), earl of 
Sjiiln&t, study of, 755 

Salctoti. Cnlncciu, «&7; leader ol Ininiatkiet 

nsuvement at Florence, 757 «] , 750 ftu, 

Sftl Vatierra. -57S 

Krtlza, Herman of, «n Eemun of Salu 
Salzburg, 1*1 * archbiabop of, 122 
fimubla. 3&Eoblanfl # ctn^vend by tbu Ten- 
tonEc Ofdcr t 255, 2S7; wvolia, 258; 262 
eqq. ; dioe&m of, 251; Wnhop of t ik. 

Nur fKMfcrrheii, Bu^ian tlllr , 011, 031 
Sanvotfitlo, &MnogttiBjaB (^biuioyt, Zhnindz),, 
248, 25(5; raifla into t 2-58 m \.; TsutonlB 
Order in, 261* 266; oeried to Fnl.md, 255 
Samos, ocnqneretl by Genoa. CO 
Samoyods, 017 

Samual Ebn Nagdeln, haNaRM. rbeier to king 
of Granada. 537 

San Bfmifaxio. count nf, j« ?incip«rm 
SnErtho IV, long of Ca=5tiJe r at wjw with bis 
fntber r 300. 559^ 671; policy And want of, 
567, 671 sq,. 583; cedes northern Murcia 
to Aragon, 587; 321. 595 
San Donnto, 8 
Sanginaaio, 67 
San Ginvanni4fi-Galdo. S3 
SfUTilutttr. 576 

Sftfl Marco. Ijfauy in the Convent of, 
763 

San. Miniato, moneaterv of, 780 
San Salvf, 37 
San Vito, feast df 1 30 
BantaSom, Canute 8 
SanF Apolilttme in CIase*. abbey of, 780 
Santa Marin, Paul d&, arohbisljcp of Bnrgps, 
662 

Santft Slaria degli Angeli, CiunuhluIenFLnn 
convent of^ mecting-pkw of Floreniine 
honmnlels. 76) 

Santo Matin Nowlin, Dominican coDvent of, 
766 

Santiago de Oom^stelia (SftntiaRo dc 
Galicia), 593; nrchbiahop of, 529 
Santugn, Military Order of, master of. i« 
Frederick 
Santo Btcfano, 03 

* 

m 
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SapaJfrdiA (Savoy), 183; Savqy 
ifrkrawus, 95; capture of Acre by, 3; nPo 
Mqor*. Muslims 

Sarago&ia, 3, A82* dfll; Gorte.n at, 591; votes 
in the Certos, 067 ; Jew* in H 637 
Sarny. Tiirtar capita! at, 811. 621, 023, 628; 
taken by TuqtAmish, 628; bishopric of. 
622 nok; klian ot, 615; i« aJW Golden 
Horde 

Sardinia, 15, 25, 33, 61, 587; promised to 
James J| of AmflQO, 8, 58Q; Aragonese 
EomjuaEt of, lA rh 089 sq* f 592 £ Genoese 
donrinAtion in, 98; Jbws cotpolled from, 
662; r?|icv^tttalive aESt-mbliL'i In. 70-5 
Sfitfiiini. 201 p tld 
Sarine, riimr. 165 

SarLat, abbey of. 429 ; abbot of, ft, 

Sarneci, 187 

Saraana, 12, 32, 39, 67; captured for Henry 
VU, 37; Caslrucciu vicar of, 41; peace of, 
57 

Baule. rivet. buttle on ihe, 252 

Sauveten*, 368 

Kavfltiy, St, of Eiissia. 623 

family of, In Horn*. 51 
SavoiUi, 44; oficupsod by LouU of Orleans 
71, 378; prupftNMl mating of Topes at, 
73. 338 

SamnaroJii, Fra Girolamo.. 13. 812 
Savoy, Btniggle with the Kibtirgs Lind, Habs- 
bnrg«f in Switzerland, 18a; ocquMiticus 
in Vftki. 1 , 198; Fribourg and, 203, 208; 
war with the Ew Lis Confederation, 297 flq,; 
tiuKMHy bond* in, 210; massacre of 
Jews in, 653; representative ibseemblicj 
m t 704; fciij dt Sawit, 207; 23 h fi9 t BB, 
149, 183, 300; CQimta of. 39. 18a, 190; 
huiiiw ef, rise of, 59; 72, 214, 379; i« 
Amadou* V, VL, Y1H, Ajmon, Bianca, 
Buna. James, JohU‘Lon to, Louis, Laura, 
Tfc*r of Rome, Ddoardo, Ptoter t Philip f r 
II, Yoknde; if* ako Piedmont, Yand 
Sb. 1W; bids of, 200 
Su-Mha^ 199 

Sate-LnnoHbuig h Huh of. 143; duke of, 
1M 

SueAYittenberg. line of, secures I tic qJec - 
ioraJ vole, 143; duke of, i« Rudolf 
SaiotiH, in Britain, *rv An^lo-SiLXDnq 
Baiony, 83.174,Tlifb 798; Saion Emptture, 
216; Sfiion wikTo of CharlEmagne, 631; 
Bmsxm law. 144; ifitdc ®f, 220; wlotiitta 
from, 725 tq; social mid economic con* 
ditJMiij in, TM **.. 737 h 739; S*inn 
" nation M at Prague* 167; the olecioral 
O0b p 113 136 p 142 sq. ; Elector of, 

»ls bouse of, 81. 113; duchy of, 119; 
dukej of, 87. 14|; «# Henry the Lion ; 
*w af w Bii^L*danhorg. Kme-Wkttenbt?*? 
Scaia. Della, family qf. Ln Verona, bower 
and mitbn, 28 *!., il s 46 eq +i 5o, M; 

9^775^ VUi M ^ dwrline 55; 71, 
of Voronflj policy 


ScnK Allmiuo delJu, lord of Verona, 2o sqn^ 
38; dtiiih cf, 34 

Salt, Riinbolom&wdcLIji^ lord of Ycronik^C 
Senle, Can Grande dolliL, lord qf Veiona, 1. 
26 s^* t 34, JO tfq.; mjkrrijigB 1 2G; nidi 
Henry Yfl. 33; imperial vEpiir, 44 ifl* 
ally qf Afatt^o Vi&oonii, 45; policy und 
acqniiiiioui tif, Ifi sqq.; qajrt*m-giRUetal of 
LcmNird 17; emd John XXH, 

451 and the Empire, 47, ll@; h\ti son, 46 
Scat*, Cfebmza deJla 4 Uii 
Scfilit, Martino dsSLt. lord of Verona, 51. 

169; growth and dediun uf bk Slate. 55 
Scnndinavra t iit + Chip, na jw^^sfli, 248, 
528, 587 sq +( 518, 533 649 r 7^9; 

eontliel with the Kaos*, 219 229 iq.; 

tr^ty ^f StralNund with, 222; power of 
Hie Ifacsa in r ib., 2821 Tjuknn of EaIouj, 
224. ‘220 sqq.- aud the Baltic tribes, 24H; 
and Russia, 'XJI>; aud the Great Sdn&m. 
299; RprwsQhktlfA Mflltnikiu in. 632, 
796 1 nfftr Denmark, Iceland, Norway, 
Swodon 1 Viking 

Cknnia, conguenyf by Dieaimjuk, 226;. herring 
ihdieries qf. 220 jh^.. 224 sq. t 23D M., 
235, 241 sq., 247; dtetlnH qf, 242; rights 
nf tike Enkaa In, 222 ^q L ; of England, 
2iG; caatlOH in, 221 h^ij, 

Scar bar DLigh. wile, Gava^tUU besieged m, 

414 

ikHuperia, fortress of, 57 
ikhafntaii^Qjj, 199 h 2tH;. adlMlbed to Hwitfl 
ConftkkmtJoo, 212 &q r 
Schaniils, monastery oil, 186; bailiwick of, 
201 

SchAmachtalp^iehtilaE von. 207 
Scheldt, mer, 023; dmiuftgy: of mnrehcE qf p 

SchLavo. Dotuonjeo, 2S 
Sclileswig-H.dslein, war with Erie of Pomo- 
rani*, 329 Bq,; nqquimd by Cbrutl&u 1 
ot Pen mark t 235 m>U l h 243; *« 
HoUtein 
SchluduiK* 204 
Schollencn. uorgCH of, 1^6 
Schorro, Rudolf, hurgoEiiMteroT Zurich, 196 

iiehullhtitMi &chutef t ]iCu'L-r| of a village in 
cobniftl dhtracts, 203, 7J6 
SchwndcrloOp battis qf, 313 
SchwafEburg, Hountof, Gunther 
SchwanEcnbiirg, 313 
Sc hwarzirald. u* Black Fonjat 
SohweidnitK, priacipulity of, 159; Lnqqr- 

C tod In BubuinJa h 16l. flfl.; prince of, 105 

ts, 364 

tbhwy^, anion, Ch*p P ?u pu in; clutrao- 
ter of, 186 sq.; rehitioHH with the Empire, 
187 igq,, 194; charter of Emperor Fred¬ 
erick II tOp 108; Alliance with Uri and 
Uliterw olden. 188 Hqq,; and ibe pict of 
1261. 189; give* name to Confederation, 
134; pciliqy nnd ft^uisiltiow. 195 ana.. 
291 p 204, 3lU sq rp 219; Ctiklfijul wish 
Zurkh, 206 W., 311; hi ndumam ot, «* 
lb4lm M ; di« Forest Cantona 
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SciAcca, 14 

Skaisii* coronations at* 504 sq.; religious 
home at, 556; St&iic af Dealio^ 561 
•SeotliLni:!+ SceU, Chap, in; row* in, 54tt 
«-«!,r th* Romans in, 544 «) r ; political 
clivialofts in, 54111 mtimlattLi'in of Chris- 
"tianJty id, 5it, 549 &q.; the Kcutorictish 

noio^ 554; Qipen^iou ot tin- kingdom, 

551 Bq.; dynamic snuggle in, 5o3 &j.; 
felidnliEijn in, 555, 707, 714; idailniBlrri- 
lion i 13 p 416+ 5u7 545; Council in, 

557; law in, 55-5. &57 uq., 665; parlta- 
tsfinl ia t 706 «qq- + Hi; Lords of thg 
Articles in, 707; burghs In, 714] ihep- 
herffl in, 747; reducer) of Galloway* 
551+; and Argyll, 540; fiffcrec districts in, 
551, 57*9 .=qq.i ftoqaStitfan of Man 

and t hi' i-lL-briilftii, 560; the success] on to 
AifiTSTtdfff III h 106, 562; the competUorc, 
563- ihfl suit, 5133 sq r ; and award, 564; 
work at WqJlftOO, 564 aq.; and Robert 
Urucfl, 585 sq.; independence TOQOgnU^d 
hr treaty of ^iortluvmpten (lttft*). 436, 
566; rotation? with England: early 
En.pJ i *h dond Ration, AMwjq.; submission 
to William 1 and Wiilinm 11, 554; nnd 
Hiinij [J, 561; English rniineucf m t 
534 706; Anplo-Norniaii. in, 

556; ftonfliot rfLth England, 558+ 660 H^q.; 
polio; nod wilts of Edwmrd 1 in, 105. I08 p 
4H W]r, 546, 562 Bqq.; of Hdviml II. -Un 
*qq r , 4120, 438,4M P HA sq,;of Edward 111, 
844 sqq , 349, 366+ 435. 43T. 489, 440, 
56U; of Richard II, 37a. 3T6, 466 sq„ 
4713, 4S4+ 523; aILsmw with Wales fl25S$ r 
516; rotations with Ireland. 538 p 549 aq.; 
French jLllianeE, 238, 202, 344 K)., 873, 
*05, 437, 446“,. 581; Church so, adopts 
Roman Christian]ty, 556; organisation of, 
556 sq*; 555, 501 f 565, 707; monnaSjcri&i 
in, 530+656; relations with the Phpaey, 
411 Fq.,561 sq. h 565 sq.; nnd thn Great 
Bcillro, *m. 390, 471* culture in, ,>>4 
aqq.; trod* of, 310, 551 *q.; nod this 
E3 juw*+ 383; privateering nod piracy,. 930, 
338; ornaadm from, iri Uthwijaiiin 359 
ntUr 2; Black Denth in, 449; Border, 
Marobes of. 466, m; 499, 114, 4M. 784; 
kings of, 707 t 714; Alexander 1+II. 
III, Constantine* David I, U p Donald 
ttaue, Duhli H Buo<inn h Edgar* Edward 
EtaJliol, Iuduli Jimts, Kenneth I, II, HI. 
Liikcb, UndHth. Mata dm I h H, III, IV. 

Mafy, Eotwrt BniiH, WlUiam 

Beats, Irish* 548 553; Jeinj^dom of she 

iD&lriadnh 549 mj.; union with Fiatish 
kiflflQm, 551 + kings of, i« Fergus, 
Ki'Uju^So I; iw ScDtland 

Smiki, Alberto, tonl of Pineenm, 25 

Scrh-Jd, ri \rt f 45 

Bcrd[«? h Bkchnid, nrebbinhop of Yark h 481 

Scmpc, Sir Richard la, treasurer, 454; 
chancellor, 465 

BQm|ie t WiJtuLiu, carl of Wiltshire. 477 

+Seqlptnn,«rr Art 


Bnyfanev *545, 676. 073 
ScjUnk, 348 

KwbiiFg t 

Seaton, 364 
bbpw&Ld, LtS2 

S*gOvia h 595; wool iTOlelioiuw at, 748 

tlwasnrer unikr Richard 1| T 407 
Roino, river. ^48. 353. 389, M2. 3d7, 680+ 
716; bLocksiki h> English, 800 
Selljj,, Wllllinit 486 
Skkuh* iienuit, 785 

Sul*, yolonen, tribe, 24 8+ 251 
tkmigiilEiA, 251. 264, 268 
'SciujKLch, buttle of h 198; ooremuit of tS*m- 
pafhrrbritfl |1S^3>. 198. 310, 214: 197 
Scwipringham. Order of (GLlfwirtioe Order), 
786 

Stnecn, M2; Ptudy of, 754 769 

&frUEcAflj« h rfn&QhvimiMi 397, 326, 331 
^iwrkji.’i^ nil nnodjFinimfl ticftli&o on, 738 
Scnghenvdltl, 520 

Scnfia, 3->4; JtssembEy at (11191)+ 312, 884; 

representation of, 693; treaty of {1493}, 20:? 
Sen*. 3tW. 392, 687 
Septiinania K 638 
Serehio. river, 65 
dentins, Simone, 7^ 

Serf, rniwloimyiy in Scotian^ 556 
Bertfmt St, of Rudone%h» G33 n 627, 839 
Sen iiia. study of, 765 
Sestri Lenmie. 41 

SeUiguano^ I^iiJerin da, sculptor* 760 
Seine, t<* 

Severn, rirer, 470, 470i EM 
Severuit, Itomau Emperor. Campaign In 
tknUflfid, 518 

SeTille, capture of (1948], M7; laten by 
Ilcnry of TrastamAra, 577; facEdons Sn+ 
580; Jevra in, 637; mn^jMeru of Jews In. 
581, 861; commune of, oflfl; CortM at. 
579; palace at,. S77; 571, 674 , 578, 695 
Sforjra. dynasty of. In Milan, 304, 764 
Sform, Alessandro, lonl of FeaarD. 764 
Sfor^Ji, Fmocesei. dubo of Milan, 763 , 768. 
770; OStod by MaohiftvellJ. 775; medal of, 
7714; s/tof*Edjr h poem on, 770 
Sfont*. Gibl#aaKQ Maria, duke of Milan, 207. 
m 7&3 

SforauL, IfpoEitu+ pto Ippolitn 
Sfonta, lvodorioo p ii Mnro, 4ufce of Milao, 
H2 n 767 

Storm, MmtEo Attendolo, MndoUitrt, 74 
Shake!] .reaped prisoner from Lhe Towcr,459 
Shann^d, river, 538, Tp49 
fibeep-farming, 464, 717, 720, 724 sq., 760, 
737, 747 aqep; migrant shepherd*. 747 Sq.; 
Ihu induELry in *Spain, 747 eqq,; aasocia^ 
lion h of a heop- cKTFLrr?. 749 
Shelton, 534 

Shemyaka, Dimitri, his stroggl# wish Vasili 
II ef Moscow, 630; death of, 630 sq, 
8hufip t Charterhouse at, 806 
^hepptry, treaHiirer for Enlward Tit, *42 
Shcrburti-inrElmet, 433 
Shetland la^ i« Grknvy nnd Shetland 

87-2 
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Ship" 1 *, shippim;* 7^; shipbuilding 24 J: 
giidft of b-jdl dt-Jj 593 1 di”r j FririJiJM.'.'iirfr, 
Hanni* VlLn-tian Brethren 
ShrnVajdmo, 744 

Shrcw&buiy, Llyivelyn ap larweFtU in, 514: 
council at (1JB7L -469; pujlifUtiiiUt at 
{las^p 477 B q%'i battle of. 524 ; 480, 510; 
cbiMoiq ol, 50S. $10 

Shrewsbury. Hugh eihi E of, 510 

Shrewsbury * Kojpr Mfmtgaillfifjt n^uri of, 
WeLh onqiKitl of, 600 «q m 
Shropshire, 520 

ShvjirnD, ting of Galicia (Ballca), duke of 
Liihmruu, 615 

"Sicilian TaiJHlfi/ 1 *rr Sicily, island 
Sieily, kingdom of, H r 50. 403; acquired by 
Charltf* of Anjou, 583; eLiiim.rd Lt J^U r 
TIT of Amgen, 583iiq;.; kum: qF p #^ Charles. 
CorLiudin, Frederick 1! (Emperor), Man- 
f»d: tec Naples (kingdom of), Sicily 
(Trinjterla) 

Island of fkingdoin of Trinjtetia), 
KicilianJ, Fetor 111 of Aragon’ft claim to , 
580 »|.; revolt aplurt Charle* of Anjou 
in {iho * * Sicilian V^^ ,1 |, 908, +81 „ 
584; War of ihc Vesjuva m, 0, 5 miq, p 
40^, 685 James II crowns) king uf p 
.m: theftccwpsbnin 11281), 3 a 320,58$; 
Frederick proclaimed king, 0, 890, 58B; 
Charles of YaJoilB catujjoJ^n in, 14 srj, p 
687; under treaty of CAUritwlloLtu (181)2), 

15. +3, 687; Ainl the C^tatan Com puny, 
15, 588 zq.; and diiehj of Athens, 15, 669 
ag.; wnra with Itatart ol Naples, 88, 48 
sq r ; mill alEgooHrEnDii, 44; ftel of Nuptetf 
unrl*F treaty of 1378, 88; union with 
Aragon, 592; rvlntloul with Lbo Empire, 
!I7 P 8$. 96; And Venice, 48; Church in. 
43; and ihr Papacy, 6, 15; Under Inter- 
diet, 43; and the Great Sdllara, 292; 
constitution^; repast-native ini illations 
in, 705; Ten tonic Knighto m, 258; Jaws 
In. 637, 844, 843, 6543 nt,* I. 659; ox. 

E tiled from, 662; aiv, 2 &-j IP 63, 98, 750; 

log# flf, 15; ire Fred«iek H r III, Jamra 
II, Martin 1, Marlin I ol Aragon, Bcterlil 
(I) of Aragon, Peter XI 
E&lon, 27 

Siegfliud, turcllbi -lioii of Cologne, 82 a|*; 

nupporta Ai.l ml f of Nuftau, 84 so. 

Skim, In Gm?l6c InagUo, 7; rfelmt hr Akzxo, 
S; vupportfl Charm of Valois, f3; papal 
Iflgstee jU, 20; aubmite l« Clement V, 21 ; 
Robert of Nkpleti and, 32 r 43; nnd Henry 
VI1. 34 r 37 ®q^ r 101: fulhXK in. 30, 67; 
support*. Florence ngnicurt ITgUBuieme, 40; 
mssenarbs In, 51; in Im^ne against 
Giovanni Vtatonli, 57; sovanmwilof 
Oik Nine, 69; subetiottenl history* 64, 70 
zqq.; worknumk istdke in, 68, 70; Gian 
tiwJeai/o Vliconii and, 71 O0mmen?i 
Of, 75 ^ r ; paintcra and sOUlptons of, 771. 
778; GcfrUiUi in p 807; Batimia dn p ire 
Serdini; 44 p 50, 56. 84 h 73, 07, 29w. 810, 
754. 768, 706 


code of law in ftpnm, 5G9, 
571, 503, 505, 081 

iSijzi-iniind, Western Emperor, king of Ba¬ 
be min and Hungttrir p um^gTaveof Jiramlonr 
hur^, marriage, 150; mbaiteBnde&lnr^i 
153. 174 fi-cj ; hecem#^ king &f Hungary. 
175; in IkihfliJiia* 176: ot>nflsct with 
Wtnce^liJ, 176 IteJi&n palicy, 74, 
104; find irn Great Babkin, 301, 088; 
and Kmnefc. 388; ally of Henry V. tk; 
the ^wiflsi Cknlederated and, i00: and 
Frdcridi IV of Amina* *5 + ; and th« 
Han^tLc League, 220; 201 

fsigEUriund nf Hab^urg, duke of Amlria. 
ermnt of Tyrol, tho Swiss Conffflemtefi 
and, 203 tsqq^ makes pence* 208, 200; 
and Charles the Bold, 205 

Signau. 197 

Si.rurd. carl of Orkney, 532, 559 

S6ihl* rircr, 201 

Silltrtn (Ii. DitrtiEb king of Dublin and North- 

muhrU, 530 

Blbicin Oiafflon. Danii-h kin^ of Dublin, 
581 ni. 

BJJcnon, Jttst von, provost of £awnimfn t 
203 

Bile*La, 123, 157, 174, 177; duehj of, 84; 
duke of. t/t Uctuy of Jatler; Invaded hy 
the Mongoli, 814; under Hiiteraluty of 
Bohutuift, 135* 159 %q.\ ineofpoiwted Lti, 
162, 15-1 &q.; GfnxiaiiM in, 72 p n; 
in, 788 &o- h 799; princes of. 79, 159 sq.; 
Skleflin, + Upper, 169; princes of, ib,; 
Sileiia, Lower* German oolonliatlon of p 
260 


^iliufi ItaUouSj discovery of manuscript of, 
762 

3 ilwa Corbonana, 93 
SimenthaL, 193 

Simeon, Great Prince of Moscow, 625 p G2T 
note, 620 

Sirnme, river, 197 

Simon do Montfori 1 the elder, 1 ^ Mqntfort 
Simon do Moutfoii, *m\ at Leicester, **£ 
Leicester 

Simon de Smljj, eatl af Hunlingdou, arc 
Huntingdon 
Simony. 277 
Simplon, Poes, 23 

W, 198,287; hiebop of . 197.209; 
William de linrogue 
Siiffunc, liver, battj* on Die, 254 
BDafcru^ VUigothie king of Spain. 885 
Sit', river,, Mongnl Tiatory 00 , 611 
Si Ward, earl of North Umbria, 55fl 
Slttiji IV, ra,pe, 17; jukI cite Swiss Con- 
federation, M0; and the C burefa in Scot' 

,rj ^J„V an ^ InquUiMon, 883; bia 

iioraTyi 763 

SjiateviiLn^, FfumIah tribe, 755, 257 
SkaoAr, 278 

lh » Stnlavlan p pni^iaa leader 


Skurdo iWLan icader, 257 

Skye, Iil*nd + 551 
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Slanfij, river, 540 

Slave-trade, 644 ; it* uko timtLnr lip H§ta 
Skva, Bkv lands, T9 !«],,, 87. 224, 345, 644, 
658, 7tf; crusadis. trains!, 731: German 
adduce into, m *}., $04* 725, 746: 

* tribes of Baltic Slavs, 343; South Stave* 
167, 62fi; Eastern Slavs* 602 sq. 

Shiv o polk u Itfttfftc (The Ctitupalan o/ 
Our 1 ), fllQ, €13 ' 

Sluter, L'Liiur. 381 

Blujs, halt]* of h 132, 346, 440 j uttl-German 
riot it r 12:43 JHi,; and EJ ansa trade. 234 r 
37cL 

Smzrdy. rural population in Hu^k, 605 
Smith field, 469 

Smolensk. territory of , 684, 807, 821, 625; 
ds* of principality of* €10; trado of, 217, 
310; charters in, 606 , 610; ho of, i>_: 
decline Of, 614; under Li th Durian pur.e- 
raintr, 628: TtCoveivd by Moscow, 031; 
prince# of, 810* 613; it* Bostiskv; *rt 
aha P«rs?&a.latl p prince* of 
Smyrna, taken by crusader*, 286; 301 
Snowdon, Snowdonia iEryrij. 608. 614; 

blockaded by Edward 1, 517 
S<Kirt-itm PcrfgrinantMHM vnptef Christ 
287 

Church Ustorikii, 642 note 
Swierinh family of, in Fkrone*, 22 
dlocc^e of, '340 

Soldau. m 

Solomon ibn Gabirol. Jen* kb poet and 
pli iiortnphor, 637; .Fen* rim* of, ifr. 
Stilonmn W Injuh? of Trey*# f^Ikahi”)* 
Jewish writer, 640, 650 
Soloihn m , all irtU H* n and police , 103.105 &aq . p 
JOB. Mt*» W*H„'m3U; «id the 
SwIh# Confedc ration* 108| 281 ad- 

mitted into, 210, 213 
Solovki, ir-land, 823 
Solway Firth, 412 

SoraerlwS, lord of the IrIw* 544, .>59 sq. 
Soi&ftrut, John Beaulori. *orl of, 177; 

Hqnlni Glyfi Dwr h nutates, 623 
EkunerviUc. family of, in Scotland h 558 
Somme, mar, 348, 387, 401 
Sppfl o/ St Bernard's CommonLarc 

on, 781 

Simn* du JVrrp^ 35$ 

Sophocles, manuscript of, 750* 

SapweU priory, 7S5 

Soranzo, Giovanni, doge of Venice, podesl* 
of -Ferrara, 20; progpcrUy of Venice underi 
46; death of, fo h| 60 
Studies, papal mint *1. 273 
Bona, 5U5 
Sonhke, 364 

Snund, |ho, control of, 221 j*q., 224, 230, 
737 5ii4 Harm* privilege* in, 235£; and 
English tmdfl, 237 iq.; 336 
South Wninbnrough, 4l3nu*e 
Spain, Chap, xx; under lira Yi&iguUiEs, 635, 
€86; under the Muslim*, 6S6iqq.; rhe 
rceonqur^t and struggle wJlb the Moors, 
567 sq., 571 gqq., 731; chamelciisLica of the 


period, 568; dynastic struggles in Caaftlt, 
^71eqq.; ami war in* 5Tti»n.' and the 
Hundred YeftfiH 1 Wax, 357, 974 r 570; 
petition Of the Biack Ih-Euce to, 140 P 3€]„ 
577 an.; of John of Gaunt, 465, 467, 579 
M,; Aragnn^c policy t 583 s qq, p .5^0; mid 
lira Sicilian atru^gle,, 5BB Bqq.; EW Oera- 
Ib t 577, 6S7sh^; the Cain Jan Com¬ 
pany in Llm East, 587 Gorlov in, 

597, 6d2 r &H5 sqq., TCfl; powers and func¬ 
tions of p 702aq L ; their dentine. 702, 704* 
706; law in, 572, 505; maritime law in, 
588; and Ha ima. common*, 22J h 233 ipj lh 
833, 240 pq. , 216; Church and clergy ia i 
698 E4|.; ■pedal and economic eo mj Itloti!, 
592 sqq., 718, 72?!, 749; iCaMut mvolUi in, 
738 &(],; fttntep-farming En p 74Tsqq.; the 
ul/nin ESI, 749; Jew# in, tee Jnw?i; corn- 
mimes and towns in p -'iflS; their representa 
lion, 606 Bhoi8«U in,574; culture 
in. Km, 572 h 5ffl3, MS; Bandwatu» in, 
588; literature in r 57i, .581; iptilnrttiliee 
Sn.fi95; tapewfarinfl of, 282; kinpa of;704] 
Clinrles V (Emperor), Ferdinand V, 
Bhilip H; ii, siE3 + 15, 308 f 310 r 378. 
458 iq^p 479; it*, at mi Am^ii, Cr^tJJep 
Catalonia, GpinmiAp Navarre 
SptcvtUM eiirnuji d§ tituii* t^ntm^rum r 181 
Sp^ulum J^r jtctiw iM, 7 D 5 
SpcLehOTt river. 193 
Hpektutri, Sir Henry, 8|0 
Spozia, fiulf of, 44 " 

Spinip firm of hinJccn* in mowm t 18 
Spinl, Geri, 21 sq,, 38 
Bj^tii, Simone Gherandi dcgli, 11 
Bplnula, family nf p 33. 06; and sic™ of 
Genoa, 43 #j] T 

Spire.-, &4p 87, 94 54]., II5p ISO, 185, 189; 
Swig* insurpitlifi at, TIT; Jews in, €41; 
cathedral, 88, 94; bishop of, ttt Eralcho 
"Spiritual Soricly^ (Amiurista), 7^0 
Sfdttler p oilldjti of Teulomc Older, 261 
Spokto, 73; duahv of, Henry YU and. 36 
Sporls and paatimesp 374 413, 457; 

bunting. I Up 135, 174, 360* 438, 717* 720, 
736; falccn* for, 817; archery. 201. 345, 
389; j ft Tounmnicntfi 
^taflordp earl of, his flon p 48S 
SlaJbidp chancellor for Richard IT, 475. 
478 

Staggia, 315 

Stamford, assembly of magna!^ al (1309), 
4J5p 427; Artitkf ot r 415 
Btondardp battle of the, 558 
Stains. 187; cn^enani of (1481). 210, 2t4 
Btapie, Ont ENrtHf-c Of the, 417; StoiuifM nf 
the, 444; *t*. BnigH. ClnLb and wool, 
Hansa 

Stapled otip Waller G f p bixhap of Eietcr, 
tneatfnrcr, 428; murdered, 431 
SlfiTp Order or lira, aso 
Staling Cindy of, 755; diaeoiroiy of U, Q 
SUvuti 762 

5 r XntnfCi frnvd OrdiHUnccp) cf XnbOwm. 444, 

446, 483 471 p 784, 738 
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Statute tif Mertk#ate+ 426 
Statute 0 / Mortmaim^ 699 
Stelvto* ft/ JVntfifcRrpr, ivi* 377* 444. 447, 
m, 474 

Statute* fif Pruciiun\ ivi. 277, 444, 447, 4afJ, 
471 

&f J'rfojoju, 444 
Vf-Jliifowi de Iudaifm£> 1 ^ 

Ste] n-nm-IChein. 204 

staikb* ft 

Slen Stone the elder, regent of Sweden, 242 
Stephen, kin# of England. growth of Welsh 
independence tinder, 511) nnri Scotland, 
558; religfollft movement in his resign, 
7&4;653 s 73i. 785 

Stephen II of WktleUhaohj dots of Upper 
&wll F 138, 147 ra„ 1AD 
Stephen III of Wlttelabach, duke of Upper 
Bavaria, 150, 377 

Stephen, COOEtahlH of Cardigan, 53ft 
Stephen Harding, St, 780], his rule nl 
Citatum, 7ti2 

filephcrt Mulct, St, founder of Order of 
Gmndmont, 780 &q. 

payment eaaeted from urh, 771 
Stettin, SS7i trade of. 241 sq. 

Stcwort, tet FimAJad 
KillJfried. 72 

Stirling, taken by the English h 605 
SttirK', Thome* Of, lellfrioiia writings; af, 
160 

Stockholm, besieged by ihe Dimes, 233 sq.; 

the Hansa and, 22-1; town council of, ^43 
SIokCKh 769 

Stakes r Crum elite fri« T -IQ I 
Stolherg, count of. 7+5 
Stage, battle at lhs T 1Q3 
Strabo, Lmnihiied, 705, 760 
Stracathra, ofrL 

Strain and, 223; end Denmark, 212. 330; 
treaty of (11170 }■ $22 sq., 223; * it. aim 
Wend towns 

Blnriumg, 87,140, 1&2 s trady of (1299), 
38; mean bar at Bawd Lipus Againut Rur- 
gundj, 20ft sq,; allies with Swiss C<M1 
federates, 206; mystieiniiL in, 793 sqq.; 
bishop of, 206 

Simsuberg, count of, Otto 
SlieAfibnrp. 258, 262 

Stratford, J ohn, blsh op af Wmebojitor, arch ■ 
bishop of Canterbury., chancellor, 431. 
434 sqq.; minister for Edward til, 439 Eq„ 
+10iq.; ruunrols with him, 441 
Slmtfenl, Robert, bishop of Chichester, 
chancellor. 439 --qq. 

StmlhoJjdi. 540*q,. $51, 666; ehris lien bed, 
550; united to Scallund, 562; prince of, 
*it Owen; i« also Cumberland 
SimLh-Tnj, 550 
Straublng, I« EngelschaJk 
Straw*. river, buttle on Lhe, 259 
Stfoda IWwtmavh NovUrnfarron}. ire Job u af 
Stotlhin, bEshop of Lichfield, 150 
Stri^uLI, n il! of (SKroiigbow), «* I'em broke. 
Ittebard dtf Clara, fieri af 


Strozgi. tauitly of r in Floftu, 22 
Htrozri. FlflJlfti Florttilme humanist, ?$0 h 
707 

Stuck land, landm-aisler of LiranUi# 2'^ 
StrtrULL, Rudolf, hurgomeeter o! Zurich. 201 
StJTla, acquired by Rudolf of BufcabUfg, 79. 
l35]giTien bo Albert, 01; 16-3. I&S; duke 
of, tff Leopold IV 
Subalej. Tarter general „ 613 
SudevLa. Rud&vjmig, 255, 257, 262, 267 
Sudbury. Simon of t arohbisbop of Canter¬ 
bury, ehaiaralfor. 450*1.. 465: and WjtfRf, 
4EQ sqq,; and the Peasants' Revolt* f&I 
H*q + ; behcadid, 462, 403- 
Sodreyi, 557; w Hebrides 
Suwbcc r, Albert, i« Albert Snerbeer 
SuefonlnH, eludj of, 755 
SuffoSfep 446 

Suffolk, Mloheel de la pale, ear] af, chan¬ 
cellor far Richard II, 466 sq,; diimiseed 
end impeached. 468 *q,; and thft Lfirda 
AfTprlfaiU* 470 sq.; 474 
Siiir. river, &42 

Stilion, bishop of St Dwrld'a, 5t»9 
StthilnTVab, metropolitan ttc of, 237 fcq. 
Sttndgau, 202, SCft, 213; h* ahv AJeae^- 
Sapioo, Rinalda da, captain of Frrefitina, 
16. 315 
Sui^ree, 364 
Sumy. 522 

mil of (John I. Earl Wipnaeti 
Smraf, oerl nf (John 11. Earl WamiOc), 415 
Sur:-e&, 2!>IS 
Suse, 03 

Susi nan,a, Maghi fl&rdo dt, 8 
&inso {Sense}. Heirlriflh* Damlnienn mistier, 
W4. T2D sqq. } SM; writingg, of, 300 srj., 
307; Iran k 1 at ions of, 605; his 800 
Sutherland. 551, 55!); curl of, ir 1 .- Thoititin 
Suzdal 1 . prindpnlUy af. tibc of, 6GS sqq,, 
618; a territorial powar/Bl 1 break-up 
at, 612; invaded by the Tartans, 614; 
6257 city of r *511 sq. ; prints of 64>f 
613.613,021,627; *tt Afldray l^ogalyubfik], 
Vuri Dolgoruki; ■ tf aim fiostoVj Vladimir 
(prindpehlF of) 

Evenlopelk, prince of ['omcran ia. 254 ?«],. 
260; kiJ h scrip 260 

SvyMopclk il} t Great Prince of Kiev, aceea- 
ikin at. ftL^Q; overthrown bv Yart>ajii.v 
599 «iq,; 61)2 

Svjatopolk (II). Mlohatlp Great Frine« af 
Kiev, ecteLf-slon of, 602] 007 
Svyau^levp princi: of Chernigov, 600, 6m; 
w usurper in Kiev, 601; oonquesta n f, 
fAH his Bona a 601 sqq^ 

Sa ahtan HabfibuTg jH^icm* ir^ 78.81 son., 

•*! «mBpl™ojr again Ht 

AlbcTFi I m, 69, 01 &q,z aElvocrU^bLp of. 

I [to; oi r i .-^ of. re folio ns with Cberlei IV r 
140. |-ji Bq,; fi) miatj i>n and succeaeos 
ftf the Swabian lea^c, 153; in l^e 
agatn^l Atulna. 105 F mutation by, 190; 
and Ibo bwisH Confederate*, 19ft wj., sitH; 
Warwilb,2l2Eq.; Erti^rur Frederick III ? 
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league ip, 2U sq,; mumcn of J*wn in, 
S57; 70, 84. 97, 102, 10ft, 137. 167; 
prince of, L89; duchy of p 184, 570: 
Imperial home of, 583 »*q,; duk&* of, 
John, Philip II 

^Sweden, relations with Denmark, 220 14., 
223 tq., 330, 222. 241 aq + j and Union of 
Kalmar, 224, 230 Sq4 election oC Charles 
Knutsno to llm throne, 2321 of Sleft Blum 
the elder* 242; nationalist policy, 15.; 
tUiiVeralLy of Ups&k, 242 rut;; E&tdbK In, 
706; pc^iintg i n, 730; trade ot T 3 It, 242; 
and tut n&rL^, 220 )M]m 242; m uJjo 
G otland; and BwU* 343. 255. 266. 617 
sq4 expansion stf, 268 $q«> 017 sq.; 168. 
m 2 r .0; king of, 2I&, 221’ Albert, 
Charies Knuteon, Christian, Christopher, 
E rie of Pomoran Ln. HnBton T MagnuH. Oracle, 
Harg&Tftt 

SwidiygiaHo. gmtad duic of Lithuania. 26G 

SwSIt, river, 405 

Swiss Confederati on, Switzerland. Clinp- m; 
early hi story of. 169 fiqo.j the Hfl^burys 
in, 186; Htni^le with them, 31. 140. 
Ulmp- vcjfjiijjtjii; victorious ut Morp^rtcn^ 
11*, 1 [Ml; and Sempiwh, 13G; tivAlacu 
and truces with Austria, 1&3 fiqq.., 19!^ 
203 sqq-. 208 *q r ;: pern of 1334. 137 ; 
pctu^ of Constance (144SL 20® sq-T the 
*' Bespatm! Peace M of 1474, 306; peace of 
Basle (1499), 212; the federalpm*of 1301, 
189; pact of Drutihrtlfldt*), 1U0; growth 
of ilio Confederation, 101 am.* 193 ^ 
212; the FiieSti 1 Chatter* 104; Covenant 
Of Hempach p 196; alliance* and conquests, 
107 sqq.p 202 sqq,, 206; conquest of 
Anrgntt. 139 sq.; nod Tburgmi. 8M; war 
with Burgundy, 205 sqq.; co&flicte Among 
the Confederates, tlO *j-| Covenant of 
Sun*. 210; silted diitrict* and subject 
taxrftoriea, 218; relation* willi ilia Empire. 
180 sqq... M nq. t 108 sqq.; emancipation 
from, 200. 211; and the Papacy. 204; 
and Franc*. 203. 265 aq., 208 sq., 911, 
214 sq.; stud Milan, 180, 198. SOO, 904, 
903’ pAttnnis in. 717; feudalism in. 185 
::qq.; noblw Ld, 185; assnainllcmss nf free¬ 
men. 186 sq.; Mountw hiw in, 188 nq., 
)9t; enn fwh rule law in, 202 sq. p 210,214; 
dbH, 201, 206 , 210 sq.r 210 Sq ; COGftltU' 
Lion, 214; representative institutlon-i in, 
706; I midi; and industry in, 191. 198, 
20,1 sq,; gilds, L97 sq.: merobanta. 20G; 
■nfun tjy, 190.207; military aiHunisALKon* 
214; mt-rocTumes, 5C, 303, 2tlfl. 266 aqq.; 
iiiaBHucre of Jews in, 658; nuuncrics in. 
860’ a *ip. 70, 85, HI. 579; i« nfM 
lfemc, Forest Cun ton a, Luwroe, Zurich, 
etc. 

gwcunl Brothers* m Bninn of the Sword 

s wynf prd, Cath.-nnp. wife of Job n of Gannt, 
475; lepllinLation of bar dilldttjn, 475 sq. 

KtoH Rou^e, 806 

Syrin., 27. 376; JcWi Ip, 632, 636 nafc. 642 
notri i« pf^i> Faicaliue 


T*brii, 288 

Tacitus, Gfj-wwiaiif of, 672; discovery of the 
Huiteli and iTij^ria, 757 h 762 
Tafpis. river. 567 

Tsifiua, kin^s of tba, in Spain, ,187 

Tidnmone, 44 

Talbot. G Libert r buCn, 521 

p /ihc Lore 0 / God, 765 
Talleyrand de P^rigord, cardinal^ 146 
TallLriiip m? Rcvnl 

Talmiul, TaimudLa lilcrature, 632, 637, 639 
note. 640. 652, 0*7 
Tamara, quetm of Cxoon^a + 612 
Tambov. 004 

Tamerlane (Timur) of Samajqand. Tnrkteh 
conqueror, conquests of, SW; lnvndets 
Russia, 628: reLitinns with Caetllo, 531; 
Hhtorin del frrnn TTim/rfxfn. if t.: 370 
Tujim r river, 514 
Tange, nver, 250 
Tangipr, 572 

TannenberK (GranwAhf). deftwl of iht Tan- 
tonte Order at p 266 

Tam, kingdom of, 529, 551; klnp ^ 51 ^: 

■m Malnchy; hv Meath 
Taranhilsc. 60 

Tantnta. princes of, tM Ltniis, Philip 
TarapLIlii, Eat god, 251 
Tantscun, peauQ of (1231^, 320, :586 
Tarhert, Isthmus of, 560 
Tarbcs, 164 

Tart fa. CastiiLau da fence uf, 572 sqq. 

Tarlati, Giilc.izKo, dl PLelramala, cardinal, 
293 

TarlAti, Guido, bishop of ArciiO p 37 h 40 
Tkro> river, 34 

Tarragona, 584, 594 , 697; archbishop of, 
5S5. 590 

Tartars (Mongols), In RuUsOk, Chap, £ii 
derivation of Lbe name, 613 nofc ; 
rnvado RdhIj^ 613 so., 629; Yietorious Jtt 
KnlluvOIS; atnhlkh ed In Kipchak (fho 
OnEden Horde), 614; the "Tartar Vote. 1 '’ 
615, 619. 621. 023, 626, 628; poU-hu and 
tH butc to, 610, 021, 62S sqq.; and tbo 
Church In Rusata, 621 sq,; defeated at 
KuHkovo, 627; the conquests of Tamer- 
Iona, 239, 628; emancipation of Hnasln 
from, 631; mvjubj Pcdand, 659; nvih 48 p 
84, m @6Sp 288, MA; ait abo Golden 
Horde, Kbs .11 
Tartftiy, China 

Tartu i Yuriev), i« Dorpat 
Tnucliflm of Zeeland, mystic h 7z® 

Tauter, Johann. Dounfnkan mveLic, it, 3E14, 
799 Ecmiona of, 800 -:q.: tmnshitcd, 

805 

Tay, rivet, 554 

T^doldc, iQialle of, besicgAi, 29 sq, 

TcfrS, Tivpr p 558 

Tvgcingl (North Fllnfahlre}, -511 *],, 518 
Ts^emsce, Rcncdictinso of, 812 
Telling, Friscbhftn.% 211 
Tell, William, 91 

TeUo r ttan T illepitiin^W son Of Alfonso XJ of 
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Castfie, 574 hqq. j aesaeamatiHi,. 577: liifl 
irifc GTnl her AiBler. ft. 

Temple, Order of the, jk KnighiU Templars 
Ten InriHflipibfta, lea^Ljr.- of ihc. lit the 
Grimm, Jl’J 

d ' Ten of Liberty.* 1 in FtoranH, 60 
Tenedna, 61 
Terence, £tudy of. 75,1 
Tensas, St, 7*7 

Teman. miidJOELflrj tn ^mlland. 550 
Termmi&VA, 761 
TertimEHj ^ Franciscans 
Tartu!!ton, manuscripts of , 708 
Tenjfll, 591 

TpsLa 4 William Jo, papal o^enl in England, 4 1 a 
Tetuan, destroyed by the Castilians (14Q0L 
591 

Teutonic Order [Tstildnio KnigbU of Ht 
Mnry) .11 Imp, IS . ' early history , 253; gran ia 
Id, in Prussia, 253 sq_; conquers Prussia* 
254 5qi|. ; (vnmEganmkiuii with Livonian 
Order, 254; power and organisation oL 
1261 sq.; policy m the OOnqnered Lunds, 
257 1 , 203, 734, 730; commerce of, and the 
llunaa, tai,225 *]., im sqq., 233, 2-11, 
208 ; and England, 225 iq.. 236 eq.; rain, 
lions with the Empire, 123, 231, 260 sq, ; 
and the Papacy, 254,200 Bq,; and Russia, 
2f?4 (W|-p 617Bq,; defeated nil Luka Fcjpus, 
255 p 618 j wiu with Sventtipolk a f Fume- 
ranla,2S5; acqqlrcti Eastern ForneiimLn. 
260; Wb with Lithuania, 23d sqq*. 2tH 
sqq-t end Poland, 229. 235 so,. 260, 265 
«-; civil war Ln, 2il. 205; decline and 
Lrtll oi, 2il r 248. 266; territory re taint-J 
by peace of Thorn, 260; htlat history, 267 
*t|- f nnhievemcnlfl of, 268 Bq.; chroniclem 

Of, 258sq.j cbroidcL^ of. 268; Ubturyof* 

2 M; wfi, 1W # 160, 210. 735,302; grand 
tta-HT of,220,286,266aq.. 78G; Ma com- 
ijhtrjm-ijiJ and |Ki3it.LCii1 policy, 223 aq,, 220, 
226 oqq P , 233. 236 Bq.; functions of , 281 sq s ; 

Alfwrfe of MftheuzoLIc rn* Herman oT 
Badaa, Kniprode, Mail mil ian of Austria: 
§ee afro Livonia, Prtl&diji 
TaviivilE, Litbrnmiun ruler of Fdlotak, 236 
Thames. river, 367, 590. 401 
Theodora of Freiburg, Dominican myelin. 
7 W. TbSsq. 

Theodore I l^Ueotoflua; m&ique&S of M&nl- 
fcilAt, 24, 37 

Tbrtdorfn* missionary In Idvoqia, 249 
Thoodoeins It Eastern Emperor, and thd 
Jew*, 03-1, 648- the Oder STitaadtovtafniJ.p 
631 

ThoOgo oat, metrU^o] Ltan of Moscow. 026 *q. 

tiermnni&i, 802 
Therinea, James of, 2S3 
Thsssalonica, captured by |he Tanks, 709 
Thsumche, Edward XU a campaign in, 446 
Thirty Tears 7 War, 185 
Thum&k of Brolherton, earl of Norfolk. 

^ Sarfollt 

Thomas ot TToodiioet, duke of Gloucester* 
w Glouctifiiter 


Thomas, Pierre, 363 
Thomas ap Ehodri t 522 
Thousand. 531; faction warn ini tin 1 
do dares in, ih .; kings of, ite ^riaii 
line O'Brien. Conor, Dcmnell O'BHkl, 
Dnnongh, Turlough - i tt uTfo Murmter * 
TboTOBby. muhhtshop of Ynrkj ahAueeUor, 
442, 450, 488 

TEiortirtn, earl oE Orkney. Oaltlmead, and 
SuthDrland, 550 

Thom (Tunjn), 241, 2-55, 258 202 »tq.; 

castle of the Teutonic Knights at. 253 aq.; 
pusce of fl-1061, 211, 260 
ThumhucT, captain for Gregory XJ T 488; his 
son, givtn living of Gaistor, i3, 

Thorpe, &lr BoU rt, ohntiCcilor, 454 
Thucydides, tmnakted, 788 
Thon, 105 
Thar t river t 102 
ThUr^arion. 808 

Thurgau, acquired hy the HaNbor^H. 195; 

by Swiss Confederation, fflH, 013 ; 198 
Thuringia. 83 sq fF ®l, 105. 169. 737; and 
Adolf of Nassau, 00 sqq.; nobles of, in 
Ptuseia, 2H3 ; colonisation of, 726; larnl^ 
grave of, 10 .j twtf: u* aUo Fmleriok I, 
n, margraves of Maieaeu 
Tiber, river, 73, 99, «I99 
Tibet*!, Bobert de. Df Carmarthen, 

JjJjQ 

Tibullus, works of. 755 
Ticino, 18fi 

Ticino, river. 190, 187, 128 Bq r 
TickhiU, siege of, 424 
Tiefenau, Hietrioh von, 203 
Tiepolo, family of, in Venice, 29 
TicpoEo, Bajamonk-, $0 sq. 

Tiepolo. GLaoomo 4 27 

Twmw O^Bourke, king of rircfTny. his war 
with iAermot of l^inslct, 334 iqq,: attacks 
l>uhUn. 5U7; his wife, 634 
TicsenttauBOEiB, faiully of, 252, 285 
Tilsit, 25ft 

Tlrmir, *tt TiLmerlani! 

Tipperary, bottle near (&0J), 531; Juhn p i 
grants in, 342 tq. 

Tiroonnoll. king of, 33B; w O DonoelJ 
Tinwhan, Mtmoirt of, 527 
Tirve, isbind, 55U 

5S0f Icinjpi of, Sl^j itf 

^ 3 * f ' ^7; |bVAbb hv 

Jen'S, li-ia J 

Titiw.EonuuiEmpnrar.eajitn™ ol Jenmlcm 

Sj r eaa 

Tiveli, S8, 100 j peace or, 07 

^ •*-> ^ eil; prin*. of, 
irt HkukUlv, Reman 
Todl, 35 aqq.; iff Jacapono 
Towel] bwp, U01 Ola; modi of, lflTf mi 

SS 1, ofBclala 

to, ceo; 

tuktTi by Uetiry tjf Trastatuam, 577 - mm L 
inline of, $9il; 07(1, 051 ’ 
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Toleniino. 67 

Tolgjjjal, family of, in Siena, 30 
TglomcL Giovsnnl, 304 
Tolovfl, 249 

TomnwlH, Pietro. are Boniface IX, Pope 
'Toman j Mur h 509 
fonbridgep castle* 423 
Ttartcrg. treaty of, 919 
Ton worth, Adkttl dft. chancellor of Oxford. 
191 

TorlK-fB, Paler of, promoteK truofl between 
Swiss Confederate* and A nutria, IN hi 
195 

TCHfcLda, 249 Sq. 

Torfic s (Uzz Turk*)* 609 609 

Torn* 570 

Tnrdpeta, prince of* iff Msliblav 
Torre, Wk family of, fid Mi Ur, 34. 90; 
return to power, 25; uld Clement V 
against Femurs r ‘2$: revolt ngni^t Henry 
Vil and are exiled, M3 P 08; thofir influence 
In Lombardy, 4o 

Tom?, CftM-one della. nrckbiKbop of Milan, 
23, 32. 9S; bfa brothers 2&. 82 
Tam, FmnwJiehirnj della^ 25 
Torre. GtiidoddlA, tyranny cf T in Milan. 35; 
fait of p 28, 33. 93; and Henry YU. 32 eUJ,* 
98 sq. 

Turin* Fagano dell*. patriarch ot A-qutlek, 
43 

Toire del Faro. 14 

Turbo in. a&der the Visconti. 15, 50 

Tort™, 652; Goriw at 697 iq,; 

marqiluaS of. 576 
Tnnui' ih Thom 
Torebdk, 617 

Tosa* Della qToslngbi}, family of* In Flo- 
rtniMs 13. 19 

To HA, EkscbLcm dell ft. 19 

Toeu. Lottien della n bishop of Florence. 18 

Tosa, Pino della p 83 

To6&. Eoaw della h faction leader in Florence, 
ISsq.. 31; death of, 23 
T&3JI. Simone della. faction leader in Flo- 
ranee* 41 

Tomphtiu, JWL=h scholar* in France. 646 
T5si. Ihjmsnicam, nunnery of* ®X) 

Toni. 83; acquired by France, 169* 323 
Toulouiie, town of. InquEiUson in, 320; par- 
hmmt Of. 033, 429; SUMti Ci|t of Eatnl&i At 
|1358j , 687; wu^rafifcynl. 297, 375 
TodJoubo, £K>U Ellr of- adufSwl by the CiGWUp 
306; 5ffl, 718"; see of p 313; odnnl o! f 
Alphonse , _ , 

Toumine, 304, 351; date of > ire IiOuis. «ako 

of Chicane 

TouriuL 323; siegeof. 346; paw of (1885). 
571 

Tournaments add jousts, 128. 100* 2is2 T 
307. 332. 334. 386. 359' 359. 374 fiq., 438 
Tcuir^ 323.388Ed.; Staton General at (1808)* 
313, 526. ftft; <1484h 892 m+ 

Towns, vil. xl ; in Swttxeriand. 186; In 
Gascofiy. 409; influence on and relation* 
with Ibe coll ci try lido. 718 &}.. 723 *q.* 


726 #q., 731 Bq,, 746; Jewish quarters iu N 
646 tq.i &56 t 691; *« nUo Commune h,, 
Enlksa, Rhine. Swabia; ire alt# under 
rarfow* nmnfriee, cities and towns in 
Towy. rirer. 510, uL8sq.; district* 529. 024 
Tuwyn* 518 

Trade. res Commence, Gilds* Industrie*, La¬ 
bour. Markets 

Trade-routes. six. 192. 127. 228 sqq.. Mfl, 
247, 249. m. 044; in compctitfioH to 
Hasm, 2S5. 244; in RnE?k h 600. 310 
Trajan, Roman Emperur K eorredpoudence 
with Pliny, 702 

TramhuffL-mcf , sHvamyd mLBmtion of abep- 

beids. 747 ftq. 

Tranajlyanla, Teutonio Knlghii fia p 258; 

odlonkts In, 720 
Tnipani, 7. 48, 393, 584 
Trrrpffr*. ofUffial of Teuton ig Order, 261 
Tmatoniafa. dynasty ofi in Castile. 589, 
599; count ol, Irt Henry II*, king of 
CaSUlo 

Traflten'ercp 190 

Tiute, rfiverp TntTe-Elbe oanaJ. 224 
TraTEreaxfi, Ambrogio, hqmaniB-t, 759, 761, 

779 

Tiebinmd, and Genoa. 27; and Ycuko, 46 
TiEostfiU. 521 
Tregamedd* 5^0 

Trent. 1281 Gciierafi Council of* ire Goun- 
afil 3 

Trent' river. 421 
Trenlino, the, 109 

TtesilUn. cUiel jnetice mnler Hi chard II, 
439 t wit, 479; vxwvted, 471 
Trt*pler t omeial of Teutonic Order, 261 
TnaVta. 37, ^9; Jowb in* 041; archbishop 
of, 84; *te Baldwin, Bohemnnclp Dielher. 
Etmn 

Treviso, 17. 46; Henry VH and h 33; be- 
sieged, 47; »ded to AListria^ 61 
Trezzo d 1 Adda, oastif of. 71 
Trlinftei' 61 

Trltuberg, Quisle i&d ?on, Jewish 
lit^rr, 651 

TiiuftOJfia, *te Sicily, bUnd of 

Trinity Monastery (Troitm). in liuaaift. 323 

Tmlrf' 2^8 nvt< r 267 

Trnncoso, treaty o^ 589 

Trouvillep 888 

Troyp siege of, 43 

Troyes, n^eucy at. 889; treaty oE <1429), 
391 H-i.; 687 
Tsare vp 614 

Tnnna. see of, 635; archbishop of, 538 
TucAmu* insurgents fin France, 370 
Tucholp 204 

Tudor (Tudurl. family of, 821; rifte of, 526; 
lineals of Henry VEX. ib.l house of* in 
England, 24n, 451,483; parliament under, 
680 

Tudor, Edmund' 528 

Tudor. Horny, &&rl of RfiehmOnfl, ire Henry 
YU. king of England 

TudoriJasper, earl Pembroke, ut Pouibiok^ 
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Tudor* Owen, bis msjriago with Culiicxinu 
of France* fii0 
Tod air, Rhys ap, 523 
Tqdtir, WiLLkm *p, 523 

Tub, prorincooft 604* 010 
Tulls. 005 

Tulubugha, kJtum , 61 & 

Tunis, Tnoisia, 572; Veter Ill's expedition 
to ami polfej In, 582 sqq, ; oruindc against 
nmh 670; kings oft 18, ,382, 581; «r 
Mofilansir 

Tujuipnp o/BIpmUirr Riwifjwpr, TV, 741 
TuqUimidi. khan T Bu*&mn conquest oft 626 
TbmttIIJ*, I'ltTFi, keeper of Glamorjimn 
lordship. MCI" 

Taruuu, tiseonnt of, w Raymond 
Ttlgsll, Noise loader In Maud, 023 
Tuii&t (?), author of of Si tfuguvl of 
ScoUand, 555 

Tori ei, 24- Henry TO to* S3. TO; Amidetia 
T7 of Savoy imperial rirar in, 60; peace 

Oft betft'ffn Venice and {rtnoa, 01 *q r 
Turkestin. 681; mb?-lions in, 268 
Turkey, Jew* in, 66a 

Torts, Uilrrirm Company’ s Huoeesses agai n*t, 
56fl; Clement YE ? S muoide against, 286; 
lutercmaadoa-*kgftinat f 3T6 fc 381; victorious 
at Nlocpdia* ^76, 381; corsairs. 286; 
capture Thessaloniki. 763; capture of 
CdOitiinti nopls h y. 246; Turkish Empire, 
Jm ill, 063; language, 016 Piofr; 110, 
361, 374 r 370; wr of#e Cuuiana* Ottoman 
Torts, Tartars, T:rks 
Turiough UTirien, ting oE Thomoud,, 645 
Turov, 605 
Turriff, 630 

Tuseany* conflict of mu# and factions in, 
S*T-t ISsqq., dSsqg,; comm tinti 

in. 60# 62; Nitiboljis Ill's plana for* II, 

563; imperial rights So, 60 f U5*q*; Poni- 

iw* Vlfi'i suec««»Jn, 6* ilsqq.; supre¬ 
me of Florence** 9; Quellfarty In, II ^, p 
14, 44; Tuscan .League and liobert of 
y*pk*. 19. 2L. an. S5^.,33; and BenJy 
YII + Ua^.. 3$, 09Hjq.; GhibcHinca in, 
95 nqq. t fiS; wort of Uipicelope in f 99 s-qq*; 
Ruben promotes peace in, 41; mercenaries 
in. 51,272: policy o l Is?wis I? in, 54 «*; 
of Giovanni Visconti in*5Bsq r ; pulley and 
iieqniitliraa ol Gian OalctiziD Visconti in* 
71 sig.: nml Lcdisks of Naples,. 73; and 
rise Gteut Bolshin, 1232 sq r , SfiG; const! tu- 
tional development of the communes of, 
04eqq.; the Fjtfrimouj In* 8; pnoehmir 
ln r 807; ' Am"in,75; 10*35,01,97^* 
141. 271, 772 

Tver', 612,626,630; struggle with Moscow, 
623, 625; VKJ£ft] of, 027 Sq. t ennried by, 
6:tT ; princes of, 628, 626, 628; 
Michael 

Tweed, river, 5f9 s 501* 700 
Tweedmoush, OMlSe, 501 
TtHrufhfrm, feudal lords, 210 
TyW, Wdl, leader of the- PeaaanLa’ ItevoEt, 
461 -q. 


Tyne, liticr, 530, 054 j Trnedfcle. liberty oft 
558 

Tyna* 27 

Tyrol* 85. m> 190, 201,212; the luccepsion 
in, I20sqq.. 135, 160; house af Witttils- 
booh m T 3,33,130,139, 101; AtLrrcmle red tc^ 
Babsbfiigs, 147 K[., 16 &t caunlB of, rtf 
Predeiici IY P Henry of Qorinlhta. John 
Henry, Lewis V of Wittekbaeb, Margaret 
MAalkrcb, 5feinliard l M0inhanlof WiUels- 
bnoh* Budolf IV of Habsburg, Si^ismund 
Tyrone, Mtt Tirowen 

urban militia, in Buft&ift, 600 
Tyjiffrrjti (cA if ta«A ft nsngvsiraie in Buiaiat 
0OB, 010 sq r 


U bold ini. family of, 8 
UKisMldl t Morsia deflft, wif* of Fruneesoo 
Ordolalli, 58 
l^bcrtl, family of, IB 
Uberti, Tolosato dejjll, 1U 
UberlEui, family of* 8, 119 
1 ■ barttna da Caouie* Hpl ritual F raucisean, 790 
flooello, Taolo.< 772, 774 
UehtLaml. 185 
UcliLrrd of Galloway* 550 
Udine, 141 

tfcxkfllJ (Ykeekola)* 249; bishops of. ter 
Albert I, bishop of Kigu+ Keithold, Sfein- 
hird 

Ue^thils* ftuu ily a ft 2*35 
Uffonl* Meet dft juRtioiar fur Udward 1 lit 
liuland, 54d 

UgenOiH. province oi Eslhonia* tf&nqUercd 
by Livonian Order,2JS1; 252, 256; diocese 
of, in Dorpal 

TJgOiino h count, semi-tyrant of Pisa, 0 
Uguoelonei della rnggiuota^ Fagpiuola^ 
Uguecicme della 
Uhtrad of Boldon, 489 
Ui Neill {O'Neill), family oft In Ire land* And 
the kinship, 629, BBS; 560* 597, 506; ire 
Tiiowt-n. kings at ; Mtt alto Eogbanneh La 
Ukraine, Ukrainians, 615 
f-7aiVUi (Ulldla) t north-east Ulster. Iringdom 
Of, 52U; snbJnim U> Henry II K 538 
Ulm. 97* 153 

Ufrioh PoSoh. abbot of Si Gall, 211 
U]ricll of ’VYurtemherg 1 , 153 
Ulster, ancient kingdom* in, fllfl); John de 
Conrtiy in, 540; Hugh de Lacv in. 543 ; 
cm I war fn, 544; given to Walter de 
Durgh, i'5 r ; Blehard ds Burgb in* 540- 
Atonal* a/ t 551 V\* ; alto Ulaidh ; lard 
of. m. Courey p John do 
Ulster* FI ugh de Lacy, Ihe younger, earl of, 
-543 sq. 

Uliter, IticJjAJd dc Burgh, tttfi of ( ] on | , (f 
Connaughlft -540 

Utai-r. de Buryt,. carl „ f fliwj f 

Cowwwgkt), ft-j i. 

Umbrta, 7, 10 . m, 793; £a«| ona m. 1], # 3 ; 
feline or commune in, m- I*diik* ol 

iff, l ?L 73 * h * 0"11 Schism 
292 sq,; fnara ln T 79* 
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Ungtrn-SLembergs, family of, 365 
United Brethren (Calais), SB 7 
Unkwiitifea* miU and ilia PApiny+ 275. 
294 ; Rtaillea jlI the, 764 ; h uman j am in 
the. 764 Bq,; «e ulio wirfoiM luiiwreixxH 
Dntdr dern Kcmwald, 187; i« Khtwuhl 
UnScrlindfctt, Po^inlcui nunnery of, 3(H) 

U ntoireee n, 197 

Untenmldtiif Jikfea* Sftenj), canton, Chap.«l 
chnrvrfk^of, lS7i mid the Empire* 
HLt 190sq. p 194; alliance with TJli and 
l&bwyz, tqq.; and the federal jmt of 
1991, 19ft; amalgamation at Ob wild and 
Midwoli* Jh t alliances and paliflj, i&B 
■qq.. 210 aq ■ + Forest Cantons.* ftid- 

tenld, Ohwisid 
Uplta, 3G9 

UpsaEa, unlvarsiiy of, 242’icre 
Urol Mountains, Gl2 t 817 
Urban IV , Pope, ■nfooffia Charles of Anjou 
with skiijfp m 

Urhirn Yp Pope, and the Papal Slates. 5® : 
established in Rome, 51. 148 cq., 271.807; 
returns to Artgnm, 149, 272 r 808; rcla- 
lionn with Charles IV, 148 sq,; and the 
Church in Bohemia, 171; and John MilEd. 
173; and England, #50 sq^ 487: and 
Wyalfft 487 sq.; Mid tit* succession in 
Burgundy, 353; and Flandens. 389;; m^H- 
iit &s between France and Navarre, 360; 
and the Free Companies* ft,, JtfT; MHO- 
Linns War Eli QtattOe* 361, 577; pbktLU era- 
sade. 148; And provision to benefices, 37G; 
And finance, $81; hi a reforms, 285 1 bull of, 
468; his tafiacDee* #04: death of. ISOh 80S 
Urban Yl (Bartolomeo Piignuto}. Popo, his 
election, ivi, 289 aqq-, 368, 401; and tb e 
Great Schism, 206 aq- ; Ms character, 299, 
293; bis part terms, 291 sqq., 370 sq.. 460; 
iit ii-nAtea diem, 223; and Hugest ions for 
a council, 298eq,; snpports Charles of 
Diitiunw, 68 , 293 , 376 ; Itnlina policy of. 
67.72; and the Empire * sanctions pUMdd 
of WencesLu, 182; Ohnrttb in Hahanii 
anil, 177; and cm?ade. in FljUldqns, 371; 
England mid. 471; and Wydif. 401, 493 
tjoie 2 ; death of r 72 ; 3 SM&S. £G 9 
Urbino, library at r 763court of 767; 
lords of, *tf Fedariire. the elder Mid the 
younger. Guido, Gnid 1 Ubaldo 
Ure* river, 424 

UrK*l r hcquiltd by Alfonso IV of Aragon, 
*H7; count of, flfifj w* James 
Url, canton, Chap, vn pAUfw; raudj Islwtorj 
and character, 186; relations with the 
Empire, 186 sqq.i 194; rtH6lu® With 
ftcbWTa and Unterwaideci. 188 *qq: Mid 
the fodenl pact Of PiyE 189; policy of. m 
firtq,, 294 f &qq r ; in pieman o! the 
Si GotbMd paea fe 191s of LdvcntiTiuLp 209, 
213; «aolw Fftrwrt Gaatana 
Uriel lOtr^fu'alto), kingdom of, 634, 
833; ting Of. ut O'GarroJI; «/oJw Armagh 

U^oren, JM*q.. 191; imperial rtrfbmd t 

137; rvdfoci'Hjy of. 13I P 1W 


UralEngen p dukeof T «c VYcrner 
Uat, 525 

Uauiy, uftLirers, OirndeEnned by the Cburcb, 
643, 653; upeoulAtjon. 76 -qq.; orgjtriiMl- 
tion of credit, 76 sq,; imanciers, 225; 
Jew* ■£ usurere, 604. 613, 645 sqq.. 655 
sqq r ; iHln uinrenip 744; rates of usury 
64U; 757p 742 

Utrecht, UattAA dUpitf at g 235; rtttnmoreta! 
trmtk- of [14741, 239. 241 r 245, 248 fldtr 
2; bishopric ot. 82; bishop of, 235 
Uzimcb, 201, 218 
Uzz Turtfi, i« Torke 

Vftdnz, 212 

Yfttoia, 163,1S6,199; And Savoy, 69,197 
209; Rcneml condcil and policy. 19«; 
Upp^r. 206,267 sq.; Lower, 200: biahnpric, 
187; m 8 inn 

VjtJ^ngin, Me Aiirberfl-Yolangln 
Yivl d 1 Anvn, 320p 586 
Y|\J hP Amn r 39 
Yaknpip Affnes 3 a h 4 IB 
Valence r Aymer do. «e Pemhroka, t&ri of 
Yatelidn. 582 aq.; chiirterto, 394; mhh* in, 
590 sq.; town.* in, 594, Hflfi; the «Union ,B 
in, struKRle with Peier lY h 391; social 
conditions In* 594; Gortea in, 397, 696; 
eommrreliiJ court in, 598; provost of. Me 
Clement V1I3, nitf fc-popo 
VjLJpneiciiEHss, Acquired by France, S93 
Valerius Ftftccus, recovery of works of, 762 
Valerius MilxIiunh, study of, 755 
Vale Itoyai , abbey, J>dyer BcKvk of, 721 
Viiffrana, 259 

VaI la, Lorenzo, hUJiuLniiilH 762. 768 sqq.; 
critical work 0f d 769 sq.; hla tianelalioii^, 
768 swi,; bis JRtpQttfto+ ^fHaoe itHpuiitf* 769 
Vallndolid, Cories at, 671 P 574; law in, 695; 
commnne of, 596 

V*1 Et, Giovanni, SpErlMml Fmndscan^ 79-5 
Ynlloinbrosii, 780; Order of T (6+ 

Val ifii^ia, 200, 213 

Valois, county of + 378; ooanta of, ire C barles, 
Louifi> duke of Orleans, Philip VI; bouse 
of, 392, 340, B52, 367; fee CbarEcd 1 
Charien \\ VI. VQ. YIH. John 41. 
l^nifl XL Philip VI 
Vnld-i, StMd, sffll 
Vn! 6 1 OesolA. 199 sq., 211, 214 
Ynl SugMia, 47 
Vnl Y«tuc 6A. 266 
Van ill Fucci, 22 
Vamngian tnult route, 249 
YAmno,ltodoIfo dft.-oornmanderof Company 
of Bretons, 67 
Varese* 71 ; fair of, 198 
Vann in, YorniiallSp 264 gq,, 257 eq; diocese 
of* 258* 281 aq,; to Poland and 

beeomca |riniitpfllhy } 268; bishepfl of, 261 
rq.* 206 sq,{ ir-r Ktftotoki, Kromer 
Virus, battle of, BOD 
Vajto, works of, 729, 758 
Vuyiff, sea, 248; ire Baltic 
Vourh 771 
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VjlfiLI] I, Great Fnnd: of Mosoow; and the 
Tutor invasions, 626; devctopmqni and 
capftcflion qIHomow Umli.-r H 63ft 
Vasili Ur Great Prinwcf MoaciTw, 62fl: petfm 
(fis bte3MU£Ktow:tb Shomyat*. &30 

Vwl'ko* prince ofGalicia (H*1M,667. BIO 
Tirados*, Fetntnch at, 754 
Yaacoulenni, 323 

Tnud, boo#® of fi*Toy in. 59,211: Mid the 

S^Isa Goafeimilitt^ jOf sq.; barons of. 
i# Junes. Louis, or Savoy 

VftUdois, Ift* WiiLliinw 

Viammost 2U? 

Frf^ gathering of dtiiana, Ln Russia, 

*S1& HI. 

VedroFihftp tattle of. 631 
Yegn r Qarcilaaci de l», 575 

MaEk>, humanist. 760 
Yenibaifl, Gomtat (count t of), pre&entod to 
the Papacy. 360; Papacy in. 1271, 3 18 3 
Avignon; Gum COuiponieH in. 292 

Vends (Yendi), In be. SSI shj, 

V*Eicdotim dixie (Law of EjwcS), 515 
Venoki h the, 40 sq. . 71. 75 
Ycaeziimo, Dptuemtio , 772 
Venice, war* with Geno-i, 27 -ly, &] sqq., 
76; defeated al Cuncols/27 ; ally of Ara^oil 
Rgalnsl Graoa, 500: peat* af Turin* 61, 
6r*'. foreign policy. 26; at war with Clement 
V for Ferrara, 23 r 2tf, fl$aqq^ interdict Ln, 
SO, 46; defeated, 29 sq,; conspiracy in, 50 
; and Hen cy YU r 33,37 *q, , 98; mediates 
between Verona and Itoloa. 47; captures 
PfuluA, 756: the Yisetmti and, 57 1 51 iq r ; 
and the Eastern Empire. 27 hj. , 48 a 5lj 267: 
and Dalmatia r 4b, hi ; and the Ottoman 
Turfcs. 74, and Clement Vi's Latin League, 
286; and the Great Schism, 290 ; cons ti- 
fctiont liii, S6; closing of the Great 
CouEHLt, 2*, 49: Council of Ten, 31, 49. 
61 : population, 48; Industrie* and mm- 
me™, 27, SO , 46, 50 aq,. 75 sq., 346; huik 
of SanHuoDj 77; Jews In. 648 ; humanism 
in, 750, 764 *?.; SHraiy is* 759, 765; 
schools. of Guarino and Yitknino in, 765 
&q.; printing in. 769; bronze horsey *t, 
771; art in, 774; Rialto, 30; Piazza Son 
Maino, *5,; ilevwzm.51 ; CnmpoSan Lufii, 
£ H]. F Tot 90 fq., 99, m 754. 757 an.. 
760. 760 1 doges of. i,v ContariJlL, Dnndolo. 
Falicro, GHuknigo. Boranno, Zorxi 
Yenln iWlndau), river, 25L mU 1 
YtiDlUrmo da Bergamo, preach Lng of, 304 
Yeiwllij £3 Bqq.; and Henry Vll, 89* 54; 

the Visconti in, 40, 56 
Verdun* restored to tfa* Empire. 148 ; bishop 
of B 297 

Yore, Robert do, mt Oxford. Carl, of 
YoFgario, Pier Paolo, profou-sor of logic at 
756 lq L , 770; hi 1 Dr ingenui i 

IVrAdJuu njf. eXpukioti frotn EauBeatio 
Lot£u*. 219, 215 *q r 

Vennandoia, 332; admiiiiatmtion in, 349 
Venue , Jac^pu daJ r "2 


VemeHil, 651 
Vernon, 365 

Yerona, Henry Y1I and. 53, 56; nlly of Pita 
and Lura, 29 ; power and policy under the 
Bcnli^cri, 26 Bt\q r ; Can Grande imperial 
vicar in^ 44 aq.; aflr of Milan, 45; w»ra 
with Padua, 26, 46 sq.; UCqubltlons, PJ 
&M,; under MkatLno delk Scala, 55 ; decay 
Of, £&.■ aeiseil hy Gian Galrazio Ylseunti, 
71; a centre of huinaiihim, 755 j Guorino'e 
schchd in^ 765; fresco at, 774: art In, ib.; 
|^uq^41, 46 sq M 96. 754; lards of, 

Verson, 721; Ccnieda vUattu lit FVrson. it. 
Yertufr. 76; count of i count nl Y^trtu), ire 
VifflMPtt, Gian Gitkazzu 
Y T e5", tribff, CIS 

Vespasian, Roman Emperor i and the lews, 
646 sq- 

VLeonnm. Can Grande vicar in, 46 eq.; attack 
on, 47: MilsLLug della Scala in p 55 3 seized 
bj (J 3.111 Gali’-ii/.io VLscanti, 71 
Viet* 667 

Vico, Giovanni (ID) di J prefect of Rome, 56 
Vtnop Gidmml(IY) i\ m prefect of Rome, 74 
Victorinw, the, mjvtidw of, 763 aq,, 766, 
810: their inilt»P04, 764, BW* m 
Vlt-nna, aLfge of {1276), 79; house of Uah=- 
bUJ^id, it,; diet at (12081.67: Jews ini 
ii38; Ltn Lversilj of, 181 ; 0C, 147* 177 
Vi&nnc, 270 ; restored to the- Rmpire, 146; 

General Council of, ire Councils 
VJpiuiDla, at XknphEni 
Vikings (Norsemen, Northmen) h age of the, 
248: mids and s^ttlamente of. m Ireland, 
529 i qq.r defeated at Clontarf, 532; in 
GcotUnd, 548 + 551 558 aq.; 537 sq.. 

718; Vffik Denmark, Norway. GstmeO 
Vllkomfr. 259: battle of. 260 
VIliani, Giovanni, 1, 9, 11, 43* 65, 77, 609: 
on Henry YU 1 * Italian expedition, 68. 
102: on tiitifc of Genera. 43; <m CODdrulioil 
of Lowk PVp 124 sqhU Hutor#, 7 
Vilkhardooin, PsabeLU do, 59 
Yilioinagiio, ahbot of, 686 
V U Luu e Live d£a • Avignon, mcolingof cardinals 
at, 205 ; 398 

YilltfQfinv^lji.Hiinljfl, 349 
Vi(]lcr«-]i!-Due. Aim^iy do p TompSox, 316 
YUna r trade of p 211; 258 mU t 2fl9. 614 
YhlCftnnes, oonvtmtian of (12951, 328: as^ 
aembty at (1629)* 349; conneil *1 (1378). 
291 : Henry Y at. 893; castle of, 339. 362, 
392 

ViDftmt Ferrer, Bt, 394, 661 
Vinci, Leonardo da, 771 
Vmciguerra, count of Son Bonihala, bis 
atUaok on Ylcems^ 47 
Yinni tea. 605 

VbsJl, rfiii *q„* atody of, 754 &v, 7^ 

Yiro, Dankh colocy in, 35 i 
Yjrti, *rc Vertnjj 

Tiwonu, fimily of. jwiLion in mii.t. An j 

** *«.; 4ri«n out 
by lorriMiil, 2o; return of. undtr Eoury 
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YU, M s^. f 44 Hqq,, 0ft; and Genoa, ;l4? 
driven ant of, 6 L; odoskl with John X X11. 
43, 4£ sq-t 46; erureda a^insi. 56, lift: 
poltflj and acqUbdtlwtLd under M*lUW. 45 
temporary decline oF p 55; adVAUCa 
nnw archbishop Giovanni, 5U sq.; and 
* frEl snocesijon** 53 §q.; alliances afpunst. 

63 p -m : lilt of Venice, 61? Emperor 
Charifc* rv and T 140; policy ami aoqni- 
iitiDllfl of Oliui Giiiraaiti, 71 il: -- ■«sLll- 
tioU of ths Slate, 73; library of the, at 
ft*v In, T55 p TGJ; 41, 59. 70. 74 B 96. 379, 
447* m, 754, 760, 771 
V isoOftti, liEmatpi, lent of Milan, 50, 377;: 
warfare and negnlinlinttfr in the 
SUtOfl, 5ft uq,» a?3; treaty of peace* 5& T 
65? mediate* between Flo re nog and the 
Papacy, 57; dijath of* 71 
YlsocntL, Catherine, 2o sq. 

Visconti, FLMppo Mejia, duie of Milan, 74, 
793, 763; modal of,775 
Visconti,Qthma I, lord of Milan, marriage 
of, 25; allied* ft ; returns under Henry VII, 
33; a«rt£&iOD of, 45? H0 
ViMoiiii, £Jat«wzo II. tonl of Milan, 50, 71? 
marries Bianca ol Bavay, 59; aids Ama¬ 
deus V3, 00; Id* library, 755* 7S3 
ViifionU, Galftvfixo, 212 
Yliconti, Gian Gulenko, duke of Milan, 
power and. policy, 63 70 sqq. + 377 uq,; 

supports Lodll oE Anjou'a claim to Kapils, 
05 ; hU wars ami acquisition^, 71 aq,; and 
the Great Sfihlim, J iiM; bis library 755. 
703; drath of, 72 fq«; 74 
Viuonnii, GiurmiSnL, afcbbifhop and Lord of 
Milan, power and policy, 55 sq.■ and 
Clement VI, 59? acquires Genua, 57, 61S 
dentil *>1,57: 59,71 

Visconti, Giovanni Marin, dufcw ol Milan, 
74; and Lbe Swiss CniiEtdeialion, I9*h 


aoo 

Viecanti, LodoricOp 71 

Vit*conti, LedfiBfo, arm y of. 51 

Vbcontip Luchino, lord oE Milan, 45 sq»: 

policy of, 56; deai.li of, 55 
Vtooctf, Mmro, and itege of Genoa, 44; 
capture* Pavia, 45 

Visconti. Matteo 1, bid of Milan, imperial 
rial In Lafflbfljdj, 24 5q>* 33. 44 sq., 
3G; neBoLuite* peace IhHween YtiJUOti and 

Genoa, 25; eaplmn In Milan, 24; forced 

jnlo retirement, 25; return of, under 

HflOiT m M K-« ■!*. f“t at Msu, ‘f' 

oatinl, 40; bib oaquMtiona, 45 sq,: ally 
of Can Grande, 45; conflict wilU John 
XXII, 45 sq r . 65; rfedgnitioii and tain, 
40, 35; $9, 59 _ M 

Viaconlh MlttuU, lord of Milan, -6 
Visconti* Nino, judge of GitlinTa, 25 
Visconti, Otto, atchbiahop of Milan, dealb 
qf p 24; 25 

Viscwiiti. Bodolfo, 71 
Visconti,. Stfifano, 5& 

Visconti, Valentine, duchess of Orleans, 
375, 1 ST?, m *q- 


VialgOlbBi. 506? in hjjjL+in. liHo, 659, 65l T 
S9S; in Gaul,63S; Liter Indteiarmi. of, 
595 i kicur^ *« Siwbut 
Vistula, river, Tvii, 24b, 254 * 2G1, 267; 

poswj^inns Of Teutonic Order on, 2<WJ; 
cdOinJatlon on T 72C 

VitalLatt Brethren, m* and afiiivitica of, 
223 H , SM. 233 
Vliebtik, 217 

Vilorbo, submits in Rotite, 3; Urban V at* 
272; 34,35 

YiticbrtiV* confErencfl at {1100)« 607 

Vitold (VBotIK PT^ohI dnke of LUbuonia, 
policy uf + aq. t 62fl; his daughter, ib, 
Vitoria, 57b 

VftmYfUJ, VQfltHi of. 756 nq. 

Viltorino dft Veltre, educnllonist P 792* 770; 
profk v i*DroE rhelorio ht l h Hdua e 759; work 
of, 765 fra.; medal of, 773 
Yivierti jirinoJied by France, 190, 307, 1323; 
repnjwnb^tivea of, 699? bishop of, 1307, 
323 , T 

Viadimlrl, Bt, Great Pritvoaof Kiev* flndthft 
Church in Blliiaia. 509 *q.; death cd, 699? 
dcsccndaikt^ a.nd bou^ ofj 509, 602 sq., 
6W : -q.,610, (UB? <W>3 

Vladimir II Monumakb* Great Prince of 
Kiev* prtfiStt of Fcnjaak?!, dtfeaba the- 
CHTUiins, 901; conVtiRt0 conference at 
LyiLb ch. 902? charaCttf, 007; policy and 
jLchSevi'iiH-nift. 6U5, COT, 009, 612; bis 
Iputmtfrll, 607; bin dee«mdam*. f50a, 
607 w t . t 

Vladimir {Vladimir), prince of FrtOtdk, 

^ * r** 

Vkditolr, sou of MsHalat I* regent In hwT p 
609 

^Tadimtr YarC^iaricb, son of Vonoalav f , 
606, 602, 605 

Yljidimir, town of, 600.012,014. 623; GlCAt 
Principality of, 612 sqq. , 619; ri™liy f&r, 
G25 *qq,; colonikla in, 612 rq.; 
Tutors and -Tarmr Yoke" in. 0I4 P 621. 
623; sea of, 622; prOrinM of, 604, 611; 
(i™i Prince oE. 015, 616 *q„ 622, 624, 
^20; wr Alexander Nffikj, Andray Bog(>‘ 
Iviabald, Ysflvclod, Yarofrlav 
Vliuliniir-Vcilyti&ki h 004 + 607, 615 
VLidimMi, 615? ting of* Poniei, king of 
tjalicla and Volhynia 

Vladimirkop prince of Galicia (IfaHexji 610 
Vbadislar, king of Bobemin* 159 
Vltava, rivar, 166, 173 
Vodd, tribe, 240, 2Vt 

Vogt ( jurisdictional lord, 722, 720. 735 p 
737; adluin iatmtive oHiaial in Lignin, 
'2fyZ t J64; vogb-i. 7-2; i^rf^Jf, a tai, 
ih ; itf alv> G&tehuhcrr 
Volga, river, m 205, 604, 6l9, 611 sq, p 
014* 6I7 P 62^; Krr, diatrici MS, 017 iqq* 
Volbynia* principality of, S04 sq., 607, 614 
sqq.; union with Galicia, 610; tlm Vol- 
kipiLun Chronicle, 619; prEnc&s of, m 
DanlM p David* 1 to man 
Volkhov* river, 604. 610 
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V&Lkorjflt* Etmij of. 250 

TojodiiUv, pn-tender in Galicia (Halier), 

Yob^da, principal iiy of, 530 

Volqnln. nrasler of the Li von bn Onle r. 252 

Voltora, 67 

Yonjingbarg, treaty of, 230 
Voronezh. 604 
Vara, river, 40 
Vorefck* river, 

Yosete, mb, 205 

Vii-ftlav, prillev af Folohik, KTOsq^ B04j 4*- 
pos^i his brother at Kiev, 601 
^sCvolod (I) p prince of PcrejiuiLiv]. Groat 
Friar*, of liter* marriage.' (WHS; at «di 
with his brother, fitil: reign gf t i5,; house 
ot,mi 0i8 

Vsevolod fit) Ot'goiichp Great France of 
Kiev, flOH 

Y^vobd Rig-Nest, prince of Suzdal', Great 
[Vince of Vladimir. power and policy of, 
0IJ1 *q.; hU aons, 612; homool, 623. 025 
VyitiohL Russian Id be, €04 
Yymwy. 

Yjro-Siint-BeTon, trace At, 322 

Wagri r eon quest of the. and colonisation of 
their brwL 725 

WAbdf i^, bishop of Wd roes ter, treasurer, 
450 

Wald-.-mar ti p Mng of Ehsnmark, 219 
WflJdemar IV Atiurdag, king of Denmark, 
hie war with the Harm, 220 aqq., 324; 
and treaty of Slrakimd p 223 ; death of, 
ii, 

Waldcmar, margrave of Brandenburg. S3, 
U7: impersonated, 133 sqq, 

Wddrii, treasurer for Richard II, 475 ; 

arehtiinhop of CattleriniTT, 477 
WlMtom, WilldcnsEin heresy (Yandola), 
in Austria and Bohemia, 153 ; bereay aul 
persecution of, 284; 790 
Wnliihads, 171 

WaSdhanJer, Conrad, preacher. In liohemin, 
171 frq. h lBflsq. p 284 
Tr^^lfty/rn, 717 aq r 
Wltdfclrth, alliance of (1472). 211 
Witldmann, liana, Irargomaatcr of Zurich „ 
2&S flo. J reforms aud fail of, 210 m. 

Waldo, Peter, 799 
Widdnhut. 2flS 

W T aide tact ten, tre Forest Cantons 

Wakutadt, 2fil 

Waleran, brother of Emperor Henry VJR 
kUled at Brescia, 33 

Waits, ancient divitions of* 408; Northmen 
in. 552; N&rruiiD inv^iuu Of, 403 aqq.; the 
border i^Krldoirts. 40$ sqq.; Henry lb 
policy in, 6LQ aq + ; revolt in Stephen 'a 
iTipii, fill; leadership ol Gwynedd* l&., 
fll3; Henir H'i policy in, fill eqq.; the 
work of GiraJdtii Cambrensb in, 612 iq,; 
oonqn*su and policy of IJywelyn ap 
t-ic-wcrth. Sis sqq, * dinuruLDns in, 615 
OOnqutaii of Idyweljn ap GraffyJil, 


ol& aq,; twogaiLki] FL-i prince of Waleti 
(I2R7h 517; Edward Pg aoaqoeiit of: 1 1277 
wad lM2i.it>.: .1-21 5}- W. *83.519; bis 

amtelnent at, "17 ; revolt* again**, 

618 Eq + ; the pririfipallty revived ( 1601 ),. 
510; disorders under Edward IT, 422 oqq., 
461, 516&q.; poYfr-r of Mortimer In, 43 obj]^ 
investiture of the Bliuilt Prince, 520; pCkLil l 
and economic ehfkligi- Jti. 521; leading 
r.j[niLii : < in, ib.i (Ltld the Hnndrod Years' 
War, r F fc 21 sq + ; ftllLnuace with Franco. 331, 
6 L>f.; ration* with Rk-lmrd II, 40Q, 
m t 480, Jf44, 523; John Of Gaunt's lands 
in, 450; Glyn Dvr’s rebellion, 523 sqq.; 
bis fid I lire. 525; rise of lliu TttdOre„5'2fl; 
Church in, tf* llan(tfor. ^i David a: and 
the llapacy, 513 3 ami the Gwt Sbbisui, 
535-; religious Orders in, 514 s.q r . 518; 
reJ (i-t i n j 1 •$ with Scot Lind. 51 d, 54 D; jmd the 
prinaudfl* of Trdrmd. 5L2, 5:i5 sq^..^ 533; 
Engltah H^Ltlera Tn.510, 618; Flemish in, 
fllOp 535; julminmtmtti.iti in, 618; lsw in, 
514 sq. r fflB; npanaeated In paHitisciit 
|1322|. 425; (1337), t:U; OMlfes in. 510 
sq., 51S 3 531; to wits in. 6IS K 521; mlfll 
and HonomEa condition of, 518, 531,625, 
747; trade in, 513, 521; »t*pte=i ln t 431; 
Biacfc Death in, 442; Welsh lAngtmgi% 
513 t 525, 640i 742 5 Mnl* and libcmture, 
fill, 515 h 618, 532. 626; nnlYemitlM in, 

325; 393, 400. 414. V#>. fi-14; ancient 
prinrtb.-, of, 361. 620; |Tjin,:. j -■!, it* Ed- 
win'd IJ, Edward the B3^ak Prints, Henry 
Y, Richard II; *rr a£*u Deheubarth, Gwyn- 
odd, Powys 

WafWp border of. March of, 424 h Chap. iVn 
742; this earldoms cslnhlished, 
60S .; and Simon do Montfort, 516; 

Edattnl Fe policy in. 517 Kqq. ; disorders 
in, under Edward If, 422 ^qq,, 431, 620; 
power uf Mortimer in. 466. 520; btdd of 
Crown by act of Parliament (1354K 521 
Wai|ptu, 16S h 212 
Waltcnrfed. monks of, 726 
Wallace. Ifateoim. of Eldi-raUe, 664 
WaHaa. WLlUam,, Scottish patriot, 408; 

achlmmenta of + 554 sq. 

Wftbsm branch af hauee of Nassaq, 85 
Walter l Of Urir ime, duke of Athens* and 
the C&lalnn Company, 588 bq. 

Walter tl nf Erladne, dnkc of Athens, ftmnt 
Of Lecce, ftjnprffl of, In Horonof , 66, 34, 


Walter of Benloy, his Huthitmi™ 730 
Walter, Thcnbahlp 642 
W'aliham, 470 

Waltham, treasurer for Richard II 475 
Wftl thoof, earl o[ S*rth Hlj]lirift,KortliamplDn 
sml Huntingdon, 568 
Wnltmarfcp the, 74fi 

W 440Bq^ n l ° T ^® Qail «S (1338), 

3KSS h ii" a *" wr of Undcra - 101 "1 

Wh ™ ; ' JiHuUI. eorti,.« SdrttT.earl.cf 
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Wart. Kiutalf vim, 92 
Warwfcfc, 414 

Warwick. Guy of l^iLuehanip, earl of, 413 
fliq,; % Lord ttrdiyner*. 416 
Warwick, Bieliard Ne vi Ihi, earl of, 237 sq. 
Warwick, Thom** Beauchamp, earl of. 
# m^lw of apposition to Biehard II, 40rt r 
170 a*., 470; Wi*b*l, 177; m 
Warwick, William Beauchamp, nrl of, 510 
Waterford, 475. 1 * 0 . 537, 541; Dunes (0&t- 
monj at. 5&G H,* 530, 639 tq.; captured 
by fslrongbow {1170), 536; Henry II m, 
536; synod at, 539; bLaboprio of. S33; 
bishop of. iff MdJ chud 
Weapons. 214, 3413. 345, 84* t 302, 721; 
LfLinvd, 40 ; long, bow?, 87,521; battlo-Aie*. 
07; halberds, 190.105; pikes, 311 1 fttaUn 
Army 

W«t p riTor, 7S5 

WfCK-is, m 
Weldui, 259 

WeJghl* and measure-. 330 aq,, 020 
Woimor, 203 
WcLnfolien, 204 
TTiiTmiiBlsiii 252 

village ' b doomi ** in Germany, 
721, 741; jjtawM 111a depleted in, 744 

m- 

Wiili, bEslioj) ok *et Burnell 
Welshpool* 517, 520; defeat of Glyn Dttr 
cl car. 523 

WencesEas of Luxemburg* king of the Ho¬ 
mans, kins of Bohemia iWeneeslas IV], 
birth of. 147: his atottiai ou tiog nf tbs 
ItotUnUf, 151 ; crowded at AU-la* 

ChApeUo. Ifi’J; jwcp4slchl of t 174; character, 
ik; bia Inheritance, 153 h 174 oq.; his 
failure oa king of Germany, 175; ami the 
Swabian cities, 153; foreign poliay, 380; 
and dueby of Milan. 71; deposed by 
Electors, 72, 175. 300; conflict with the 
nobles in Bohemia. 175 ■$.; impduoiwd, 
174^] disputes i* Lih theChiirehn l77*qq-; 
Boniface IX and, 173 Sfln; Jind the Great 
8chMm n 299, 300 ; one! the Jews, 1SS; 
death of. m; 150, 107. 465 
Wertoealoft, St, d nke of Bobem tit, 157; chiipH 
Of. Ln fit Vjtqa' cathedral, Ififi; cuown of. 

160 srj i 

Weucesliu n, king of Bohemia and Poland, 
minority of. 80; invested with HUmI* and 
Breslau. Hs4; secureR the doctoral vote for 
Bohemia, Kfl sqg.; Adolf of Nwaau and, 
Alt ts].; death of, 01; hia daughters, 94. 
150; b'ifi sq,. 159, 166 

Wmffifllu HI. Iting of Bohemia, Poland. and 

Hungary, 01, 94, 155 

W^nceslas, duke of LttXttmfrilg, 140, 140, 
175 

W-rnden (Kes), castle, 251 iq.; 256 
WeEtdifih March jEut March, Eaat Mark), 
61 WJ. 

Wond towns* group of, in Use BinsH,ftlliancs 
of, 219; and Hausa policy, i5. t 229, 231, 
945; intd* of. 220, 224, 239 eq., 232 «*!*. 


242 hj.. 240 ■ rc lations with Den mark, 210 
22I ( trad. 945 ; doc Line of. 243; 922 Ffotr 3 
223, 23'5; *« friro Lil bock, Rostock, Sir AI - 
sund, W is mar 

Wends, crusade aipunst the 11147)> 795; 351 
note 1. 725 

Wi-nn a „ nmstis of the Livonian Order, 952 
Wenlioog, 500 

XVerdenbor^-IIeilLgEu borg p count of, 19^ 
W«D«i duke nf Urshngen, his ccniptvny of 
mercenaries, 51 

WenWTp want of Hamburg ai F H7, 99. 199 
Warn. 192, 196. 90I 

We«r f rifsr r 717; reclamation of inaraliea 
of, 720 

W*fcwi + house of, 553 
W^lhury-oO'Trym, 4ftS 
63 

Westmeath, 530 

Westminster. 390, 415. HW. 477, 593; Pm 
visions .hf. 005,309; 1-1 ret SWnta of a B&4; 

Second Stntnlo of (fV Doau CunJiiiti- 
395, 4W; Third Statute of \Qum 
Emptuft*}, 395; parliaments Am \ Great 
Councils, at, 430, 075; (1WL 405 riqq., 
460; (tm), 43M34; 03M),43$; (ia74| F 
■152; abbey* 402. 112, 474 «q. P 093; viola¬ 
tion of sanctuary, 459, 491; tVe&tmsn.ster 
Hall, 458; Pain,CO of St Stephen. OOa 
Wentmo r land, 501 

Westphalia. 110 n-o^ 2, 735. 7d7, 702; trade 
of, 217* 220. 225. 339; nnhlre of, in 
Livonia, 352, 204 : and Prufiitia, 263 
Weitm, hoLUifi of, 116, 151 
XVettinj'en, monoalecy of p 186 
Walxlnr, 63 

Wei ford, taken by lb b Norma ns (1169], oS5; 

eastody of, 541; county, 540; 590, 539 
Weymouth, 442 
Whitby* synod of. 550 
White HatLtie F tit Mjuon 
Wbito Companies, stt Army 
White 1 JiV--', 623 

** WbltWp" fmclLon in Florence, 11 sqq. 
White ^ea. 617* 623 
WbHnt-y. Bobert, 524 
Whytelif T John, riflu 1 of Maydcid, 467 
Wjdifi manor of, 4B6 

Wssrmore, lord of, we March. Roger Mortimer 
(T), port of 
xvigtown. 540 
Wihr. msmQT house of. 746 
WiMemeoa. the, between lYuusift and Li- 
thuAuia, colouiFUitlon e( p 257 sq.. 262, 
964.267 

Wiijftjidi, ji« Felliti 

Will Earn (II). king of the Rottum*. cou.n l of 
Holland. 99 r 65, 102; Iteizhita# under. 
705 *q.\ death of, 570 

WLIIinm 1 the Goii^uortif, king of England, 
duke ol Nomaody, 310, B99,558,668 nefc 
2; adminLntftilluft under, 669, 672, 091, 
710; auil tllu Curio flrtii*, 672; and Wales. 
509; and Stirihfld, 554; and the Jews. 
040 
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WU I tftm IT Hu fils. Islnp of England, invo^ 
■■iOT’iil of Wilea under, 501? =q_; nqj Scot- 
IjUiJ, r'i.U ■ And the Jaws, 646 
William I the Lion, king of Scotland, bUl 
liberty of TynedaJe and earldom of 
fTuntiflfldon, M3; nmlUaiMin-L 559 eq.; 
ffEntaons wilh F+nglanci, 560 sq.; captured 
At Alnwick,, 559; hia daughters, 501; bis 
descendants, W8 

William JV. count Of Holland^ 134, 259 
William V, coutil of Holland mod Lldinaufct,. 
duke of Bavaria,. 140 

William Viscount of Holland and FluiiiaLiIt,, 
dukfi of Bavaria, 37?; his sister, i5 r 
William, margrave (later k >:1 uk o\ of Julicti. 
1^9. 134 

William, marques e of Mtiutfermt, i^Lm of 
hia power, ‘J-Ii sq.,; death of, 2* 

WmUm of Gsimep, ai^hbliihoii of Colcpt, 
142 

William, bishop ok Modes*, papal Legate In 

CJvOdiA. m\ uq-p sai 

William V dp Bi.rogr_e, bishop of Sion, 198 
William, /thbot ofSi Thkn 7 + juruboblesLUthor 
of Letter la l/itr Bwthtm 8/ Mmt 7ri> tt, 
76B 

\V s I Lj nm tif ChatoprAilX* founder of the Vie- 
lortnee, 76$ 

William of Norwich, supposed marlyrrlom 
ofi by the Jewd 4 542 

William the Keble man, grandson of Malcolm 
Canmore oT Scotland, 666 PWfe 1 
Wlliiuia, 195 

Winehelsoa, Robert of, arebbthhop of Car*, 
terbuiy, biji contest with Edward 1, *68, 
412; dub of the Lords Ordalnere, 416; re¬ 
gister of, 416 ho*£; 427, 131 
Winchester, Statute of. 535, 356; French 
anlMST al F 366; **£ of. 426; chapter of, 
398} bishop qf, tet Beaufort, Edir.pton, 
filmtforrl, Wvkeham 
Winchester College, Oxford, #48 
WindiQf see Venia 
Windegg, 261 

Windsor, 347; treaty of HPftjk 546 sq. 

Win terthur, battle of. 192; 264 
Win waed, battle of + 556 
WimJ h the, 461 

Wtflby. trade of, 217, 119 rqq., 617; treaty 
with Smolensk, 616; socked,221; decline 
nt, 227 5 224 

Wixmar, and the Sanaa, 219 note, 222 nofc 
I r 242; anil the Vila!inn Brethren, 238; 
democratic movement at, 238; Hi *4.*n 
Wend towns 
Witehcs, ?44 

672 

Wjtndshach, hottro of, policy of Lewis IV 
for, 116 Min, 126, 128, 166; acquire 3im- 
dcriburg, 117. 139; l«te It, 156,165; Tyrol 
and, 12B, 133, 136, 139. 147 ?q*; acquire 
prrnineea hi tbfc Netherlands, 134 , 151,37?; 
Cbadu TV and, m *qq, T l IB, 147, 100 
fiq. h 155,276; thisir electoral iote,146,143; 
dissensions in, 146 sq,; decline of, 151; 


110, 113,115 sqq.. 121 sqq. H m 136, 165, 
211; see Bavaria, dukes of, Christoph if 
(king of Penmark) P Ehme,palatinateof the, 
Wittenberg, hoowj of , tef Saxe ^ Witten berg 
WitteDUfftilsf, Bet of, 746 

Wittichtn, convent of, 602 
Wodrhull, Hcuij do, warden of Cmterburf 
lTall. 4b7 

Wwi-irngKrt, battle of, 

WOfcTtO, John dc. lord of Picton Gas tie ^ jna- 
tiniftt in Ireland. 646 

JwtmimRtrativB dii&teLCiis in 
Prussia. 266 aqq^ 

Wolforl. Conrad cil (Corrodo Lnpol, 51 
Wolbnam, 195 
Woodbury Iii3], 525 

WoodalOck^ tee Edmund of, ThottUut of 

JTocPHngr t>f Out Ijm L 604 

Worcoiter, pi-itce of (1316), 514; ate of. 44D; 

hi-ho^ of, if a Orletcn, Wakefield 
Worcester, Thomas pernj-, cnrl of, 522, 524 
WorcestensJjirei 5'2ti 

Worms, K7, 211, 762; Jews iii, 641, 658 
\V r ul frin, Et, mystlo, 73-5 
Wulsi, Sl, mjriLC, 7b4 
Wortcmberii," 133, 153; pcofttuta in, 737; 
counts of, 1U7; vcEberhanl II, 111; tee ■n'-h- 
flinch 

W i i r j" l.i nr j, sou ne il at. 83 ; bishopric of, 278; 
277 

WyeiiT, John, Chap, xvi; his birth, 456; his 
life and work at Oxford, 486 uqq., 49LJ; Tils 
liii ngy, 4P6 flq ^3 his ecdesuiE tical ca™r t 
4686q.; m am ber of iho censmi^ion 
i!374J. 452, 489; summonto fit Paul's, 
499, 431; Gregory X.I te bulla oqnjnHt, 480 
Eq.; examined at Lambeth, 491; and the 
par Liameui of Cllqueester [1376^ 466.491; 
rclatiouB with the Crown and with Gaunt, 
458. 468, kill, 48S sq, r 4D1 494 *q, F 

603; Ilia Eucharistic teaching cflndcfnftfd 
at Oxford, 492; retires to Lutterworth h l6.; 
hia conteit with Courtenay, 456 r hftt, 489 K 
431 #fiq.; hia conclusions condemuDd nl 
Bla«kfrinte, 498 «j.; loues liis hold un Ox¬ 
ford, 494; \mI yeafH and death of; 465; 
DODd«snod by Council of Consianre!, £5.; 
hia workt xi; Ma litemry work, 495 
«q,; philosophical writings. 496; Iheo- 
logicaJ writings, 496 sqq,; fk Bemfdtela 
Incammiipite t 4» nq., 563; his ductrirm of 
dominiein, 4&T sqq,; Bt LHvim. 

4^. 497 r : q H ; Be CMi Dvadnfu, ‘186aqq. B 
4V7wi^nttermimitUfiteIktminio, 4^2.469; 
hia view of tha Church, 43D gq Bi 563 ^ q ,T 
Be Eexle* in, *87, 431, 500; Bt tjjtcta 
/teirii, 457. 500; his altitude towards the 
Papacy,^., 491^.. d^sq,; tM tbo Great 
Schianu 491 ; Be Penetrate Papne.&L jl; bifl 
Eueharistic doctrine, 492 sq., *96 bo. f 501 
sqq.; hie ConfutM, 492; Be Fuehartelui, 
501 &q.; hteathtekson abuses, .502 wi,; bis 
Crurn^i, 466; ibe rri d % r ^ F 475. Mff« - 
hU Engliab Ma hia 

UUOIIl ot Lbe flibt*. 501 sq. ; hia vi«W of 
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498. ,wa Hjq,; JV IVnfa^ fificrrtf 
SrripiBiro^ 6D0 r 504; etfimnto af hi? wcrll, 
80S so.; his emu»«li and haratieeJ coil- 
elusion*-. 4 &Q note* 492., 19!3 huff 2 3 hts 
totlr wets ,402 i^^iLiiffMDaeof his teach mg, 

4-^i, 458, 5flo in Bulimia, 465*495; 

> 74, *277, 284, 451. J^5 
Wye, liver, valley of. 509, M7 
Wjfce ban I. W SUlamof, feifibaj of ^ Lnehts ter, 
ehoneeUur* rise and influence of, 440; 
nnoflitton to* *W; reuLgns, +54; wntez\ 
vnS John of Gfttmt, 454 459; P* 1 ^ 

under Richard U, 168 sq., (TB sq- 
Wjkfis t ThonsjLE, ehronidar, 890 

Xanttin , dioWM of, 280 , . * 

Xcjwphoii, lb* CjfWpflWiKi ttWiniAW* 708 

Info {in Wllst}, 617 

Yuriy*, Tirt*r charter of Inreattiure m 
Bu*aja fr 021 »qq.* 625 W. 

Titmpolk I. Orem Prince of Kiev. 

Ymwalk H. Grant Prinse of Kiev. GOT sq> 
f orulAV t* prince ft Severed, G reat Prince 
of Kiev* au-rlbrow* Svyntopclk, SU'D *].: 
dcrtncutie hi±ih! fQrcipi ptdbtf* Bwj wtw 
under, 000* founds Yuriev, 249; death of, 
*100; Ml^fl.*0OS 

YnroflllV*, Great Prince of \ Udimlr, 018 
Twwalnv Osnitmiysk, prince of G&hcirt 
(Hiriiea). 010 Hijq,; his son?* 010 sq- 
Yaroslavl, 012, 6H, 024; bouse flfr 020 
Ynaer r 744 

YltL'almlo, l^eitkhll 
Tnlondft, daughter of Peter IE of Aragon, 
nnjkjrir& Bobiri of Nn|i1 &? * 0, 8 
Yobmde p dnohesS of Kawy* 207 **1- 
York 414, *18, 480* 5&1; battle at (fclGri, 

"ld E ~Ai«™t at S) ^ v A 1 ^: 

l-ii S41 , ; Horc&obold Ordinance and Statute 
of (1318), 4113; Salute of (18^h ^ 
070 B09; ™t of government, 449*414* 
Jam in, 040* MS; Minster. ■ l i0J: of* 

449 Eq. 1556 * 857 not* J, 6fi3 ; wobbHOmpB 

Of, m Melted, Nerilte, Horopc, Tbcriwby* 

SSouchc, de In; house Ot, 447 . 

York* Edmund of Lwigtoj. duke of, ji p 
MM riW* 447,570; Hgrflmtafii *mrtft. 
874; position imd t»hcy, 4S7 eq., W* 
471*477; rmnl.479; hi*ieMBB4*ntot447 
Y«h, Hiehord, duke of, 028 

«,** 

in, 654, <5*8, rsprtMntaUtm Lfl. 870, 
abbeys of, 7rti . , 

Vpim, 348, 971, 753. HW: convention of. 
VtwcEn Henry V “il (bn d«1ui oi 
guody* 

Yfitoin, il» mcieref, 74S 
Yihao Wall#* S4ft 


Yurii Gmat Prince of Mo^’ow, 023 
Yuri Dotoraku prince of tsUiHla]' * Gi»t 
Ptinw of Kiov, B08, G12 
Yuri, brother of VilbLSL f of Moscow., 040; 
his Rona, i&. 

Yuriev iTiljIu). *t* I>urtntt 
Yvea. of Saint- Denis, 310 

Zihrin^n, bou^ of« 184 sq-i. 183 
j^ak^^ipT feudal co n itiwmM mfli m 
BurLiia, 024 note 
Zam!?m F B78 
Zapoliixo, battlo of P 53 
Zara, 48 

2ivo]och , e, territory in Northern llu^ja, 
017, 020* 020 

Zhtmdssin, 284 _ 

Zooland, @9* 134,877; enuntoof, «£ Hojiund, 
Bdrnnta of 

Zempik, tribe, 248, 230. 252; conquered by 
the Teutonic Older. 238 
Zenetoh, the, 568 
Zhemoft, Zhmudn. ^uKjgitLa 

ZncjrQo, 80 
Zo&nj?En p 202 
Zohi\r, 6M 

Ziitordpu Ordd s Golden Horde 
Zoroaster. 888 _ _ 

Zor^i, Marine Ooico of \i nux. 4^ 

ZuH i t»n i Si, of Putiitt, 023 
Zoiiahe, do bi r EraiHUrar.archbtflhnpof ior^ r 
440 hj. 

Zug. 190; conquered by Swiiuj CunlftdMlvtcH, 
102 r 194; member o! Confederation, 
192 MQ., 197. 199, m. 213: sJliancss 
anil wliar, 105, »0, 310 aqii. 

Ortt, allied diettiots sf Swiss 

Oonrtfemtian, 218 

Sarieh.llO, 1W; power find importance, ID1 
w 300 ■ number o 1 Swiss Coni(W ration, 
193. ID 1,203sq., 213; war witll, 301 5£i 
Illiances 4W(1 poliey. ISO, 192 Hqq.. 197, 
ISO sag.. 3(M* 307 FJjq.f reliitioni wttt 
Austria, 130 sq., 103 Kqq. p 301, 303, 
311 sq.j Austrian party bi t 194, 19b. 
201 so.; end □! Auetriikn alllanee, 20U; 
Alw Of (1351) H193; (1444), 203; oonHlal 
with ach*ya,2006qs', itofimaiti&nftj 
204; lutulutinn i in. 192* 196 sq,, 210 cq.; 
pftffirmri ini 210 AQ.; Grand Conned, 197; 
tmiT of hw9h ^ (1478), 

Ki.; silk industry, 191, 2D8; biafBA- 
EWMters of, frftf Brtin, &jburn> h Stuasi, 
Waldtnum 

Zurichgau, 185 
Zujfder Ze*. 231,238 
Zwillf gulf &T, Hilling up of r 731, 340 
Zygtonnt, grand dulceoE Lithuania, defeat 
Teutoeuc Order* 268 
Zyryaus, 617 
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